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PREFACE. 


The  -^v-atx-     in  die  Peninsula  still  forms  the   m 

proimTiex^t:  object  in  the  History  of  Europe  for  t 

year  TlSlI  t     and  this  war,  so  far  as  it  has  hi 

conducted  by  British  generals,  has  brought  w 

xt^    aiB    glorious   consequences  as  any  that  gr 

and  dis^nguish  our  annals ;  while,  on  the  part 

tfbe  Spaniards,  it  is  marked  by  the  same  want 

t:alent  and  success jwTiere  their  regular  armies  i 

concerned,  and  the:  same  intrepid    perseverai 

-wrlierever  the  people.  the;nMd[Y6.$'  appear.     The 

neral  result  is,  that 'oufSiltceSses  scarcely  outweij 

i£  tiiey  even  equal,  in  their  importance  and  effect 

^  rke  state  of  the  contest,  the  disasters  of  the  S 

laish  armies,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Span 

councils, 

IQext  to  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  the  conqui 
o£  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  enemy,  which 
liave  this  year  achieved,  deserve  to  be  recorded : 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  accomplbhed. 
every  instance,  wher^  resistance  was  ofiered,  pro 
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that  the  British  generals  and  the  Bricish  troops  in 
Spain  may  receive  and  welcome  as  brother  soldiers 
those  to  whom  the  nation  is  indebted  for  those  con- 
quests. 

Our  domestic  history  is  interesting,  since  it  re- 
cords many  events  connected  with  the  display  of 
our  character  as  a  commercial  people,  and  as  a 
people  finding  themselves  in  the  possession  of  a 
greater  share  of  liberty  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
Qther  nation.  Under  these  points  of  view,  the 
passing  of  Lord  Stanhope's  Bill,  on  the  one  hand  j 
and  the  attempts  to  alter  and  amend  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  cases  of  libel  on  the  other  hand,  claim 
our  particular  attention. 

But  in^the  domestic  j)ortion  of  our  history,  the 
state  of  Ireland  J^*jcJL^^^x»st:<te^f^^  awfully  in- 
teresting :  we  have  giyjenj^^ful^^nd  we  trust  a  cool 
and  impartial  view!pf  *tlijK'j§uBj|^^  which  every 
day  grows  more  s^trrouV;  .^an^  s^ptp^ars  to  approach 
more  rapidly  to  its  crisis.  Every  real  friend  to  Bri- 
tain and  to  Ireland  must  wish,  that  our  government 
may  act  with  such  a  spirit  of  firmness  and  jus- 
tice, united  witlpi  clear  and  comprehensive 
views,  as  will  make  Britons  and  Irishptien  but  one 
people. 

London, 
.,4t]{June,  1812,. 
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OF 

KNOWLEDGE,     LITERATURE, 
TASTE  AND  SCIENCE, 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
DURING   THE    REIGN   OF   GEORGE  III. 


T[£  reader  will  not  suppose  we  have  made  a  leap  from  the 
reign  of  Anne  to  that  of  the  present  sovereign ;  because, 
it  he  refer  to  the  second  volume  of  the  New  Annual  Register, 
he  will  find  a  brief  but  very  capital  account  of  the  History  of 
Literature,  &c,  in  this  country  from  the  death  of  queen 
Anne  to  the  death  of  king  George  II,  by  the  late  reverend 
Dr.  Kippis,  who  was  the  projector  of  the  Work,  and  who 
contributed  to  it  so  long  as  he  lived,  or  during  the  progress  - 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  its  volumes.  See  vol.  of  the  New 
Annual  Register  for  1781. 

In  writing  the  History  of  Knowledge  and  Literature,  as 
we  approach  our  own  times  the  task  becomes  in  some  re- 
spects more  easy,  in  others  more  difficult..  The  abundance 
of  materials  provided  by  the  industry  of  our  public  journalists, 
or  by  the  zeal  of  friendship,  gives  considerable  facility  to  bio- 
graphical researches ;  but  in  the  crowd  of  subjects  which  so^ 
licit  notice,  the  task  of  selection  is  not  without  its  difficulties ; 
and  no  small  degree  of  judgement  is  requisite  to  prevent  the 
literary  annalist  from  being  warped  in  his  estimate  of  merit 
by  prejudices  in  favour,  or. to  the  disadvantage  of  those  whose 
.1811.  b  '  party 
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party  principles,  and  it  may  be,  whose  private  differences  but 
lately  occupied  the  attention  and  divided  the  opinions  of  the 
public.  Literature  has  its  sect» ;  and  upon  this  topic,  as  well 
as  upon  religion,  a  sectarian  spirit  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
perception  of  truth. 

Though  his  present  majesty  never  evinced  any  zealous 
Vfhh  to  patronize  polite  literature,  his  reign  has  been  <Sn 
stinguished  by  a  number  of  individuals  who  have  risen  to 
considerable  eminence  as  poets,  dramatkts,  and  critics.. 
Among  the  first  xlass,  shines  with  con^icuous  lustre  the 
'^  melancholy  Gray.'*  This  celebrated  writer  ,was  the  son  of 
a  money  scrivener  in  the  city  of  London,  where  he  was  bora 
in  the  year  1716*  At  Eton  school  he  deeply  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  classical  knowledge,  which  department  of  literature 
he  cultivated  through  the  whole  of  his  life  with  great  assi- 
duity. In  1734  he  entered  as  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse  Col- 
lege, in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  After  a  residence  there 
of  four  years,  during  which  time  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
distinguished  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  academical  honours, 
he  quitted  college  and  repaired  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying/the  law.  To  this  study,  however,  he  does. not  seem 
to  have  been  much  attached,  and  he  quitted  it  without  reluc- 
tance to  accept  an  invitation  to  accompany  his  friend,  Mr* 
Horace  Walpole,  on  the  tour  of  Europe.  The  tempers  of 
Gray  and  his  companion  were,  however,  so  uncongenial,  that 
before  they  arrived  at  Venice  thfey  parted ;  and  Gray,  after 
pursuing  the  rest  of  his  journey  alone,  returned  to  England  in 
1741.  On  the  death,  of  his  father,  which  took  place  soon 
after  his  return  home,  he.  found  ir  expedient  in  consequence 
of  his  lunited  circumstances  once  more  to  reside  at  Cam- 
bfidge.  Here  his  studious,  retired,  and,  perhaps,  his  fastidious^ 
habits,  rendered  him  an  objc  ct  of  ridicule,  and  indeed,  of  such 
a  degree  of  provoking  though  petty  persecution,  that  being 
at  length  viearicd  out  tiud  disgusted  with  his  college,  he  re- 
moved to  PembrokeJiall.  In  the  mean  time  he  bad  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  a  laborious  diligience,  which^was  guided 
by  exquisite  taste  ^  und  he  hud  distinguished  himself  as' a 
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poet  by  the  publication  of  his  Ode  on  a  distant  prospect  of 
Eton  College,  and  his  Klegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

In  1768,  a  sense  of  his  unobtrusive  merits  induced  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  to  ap- 
point him  to  the  Professorship  of  Modern  History ;  the  emo- 
luments of  which  situation  are  four  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num. Though  the  poet  repaid  the  kindness  of  his  patron 
by  celebrating  his  installation  in  an  ode  pre-eminent  for  its 
spirit  and  sublimity,  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  dUeitante 
took  so  powerful  a  hold  of  him,  that  he  never  fulfilled  hia 
intention  of  rendering  his  office  efficient  by  delivering  a 
course  of  historical  lectures.  Indulging  in  this  indolence,  he 
was  attacked  by  nervous  afFectbns,  and  was  at  length  carried 
off  by  an  access  of  hereditary  gout,  July  30,  1771,  ia  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

.  Gray  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  learned  men  o£ 
his  time :  but  of  his  learning  he  has  left  no  memorials  ex« 
cept  a  few  copies  of  Latin  verses  which  are,  however,  excel- 
lent m  their  kind.  His  English  metrical  compositions  are 
also  fi*w  in  number ;  but  they  are  most  exquisitely  finished, 
and  are  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed,  that  as  Gray  was  himself  a  scholar,  he  in  gene<« 
ral  wrote  for  scholars.  An  acquaintance  viith  classical  my*^ 
thology  and  history,"  and  an  ear  for  classical  style,  are  requi- 
site to  enable  a  reader  readily  to  follow  the  course  of  his  ideas 
in  his  lyrical  compositions.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  small 
volume  of  his  poems  is  most  recommended  to  the  public  taste 
by  his-  Ode  on  a  distant  -  Prospect  of  Eton  College,  and  by 
his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  The  topics  of  these 
pieces  are  general  and  obvious, — but  they  are  embodied  in 
language  at  once  elegant .  and  perspicuous ;  and  they  are 
tinged  with  that  sober^  pensive  cast  of  thought,  which  so 
highly  approves  itself  to  the  genius  of  the  Englisff  nation. 
The  "  initiated,'*  however,  (and  to  such  in  his  more  splendid 
compoations  h*e  professedly  wrote,)  will  dwell  with  unaf- 
fected pleasure  on  the  Bard,  the  Installation  Ode,  and  the 
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Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry.  In  spite  of  the  ridfciile  of 
witlings  ilnd  the  cavils  of  malignant  envy,  these  lyrical  ef* 
fusions  will  live  and  be  perused  with  pleasure,  while  there  ex- 
ist .  any  who  unite  an  admiration  of  English  poesy  with  a 
love  of  classic  lore. 

Mason  may  be  characterized  as  a  satellite  moving  roand 
{he  splendid  orb  of  Gray.     He  was  born  in  the  year   1725, 
and  like  his  fritnd  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  university 
education,  having  been   a  member  of  St.   John's   College, 
Cambridge,  \i  hen  he  took  his  first  degree  ift  1 745.     Like  his 
friend  too  he  changed  his  college,  for  what  cause,   however, 
docs  nor  appear,  and  in  1747  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Pism- 
broke.     Dedicating  himself  to  the  church,  he  obtained  from 
the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Holdern^sse  the  valuable  living' 
of' Aston,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  pre* 
centor  and  canon  residentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  York.     In 
that  city  Ke  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  dignified  opu- 
lence, and   died  ii>  April,   1797,    at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-two.     Mr.  Mason's  most  celebrated  works  are  the 
tragedies  of  Elfrida  and  Caractacus,  into  which,  in  trying 
the  experiment  of  the  revival  of  the  ancient  chorus,  he  has 
introduced  some  sublime  and  spirited  odes.     It  has  beeo  ob- 
served, that   his  attempt  to  revive  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
dranta  completely  failed.     If  this  observation  refer  merely  to 
Scenic  representation,  it  is  correct ;  for  <)fi  these  tragedies  be- 
ing brought  upon  the  theatre,  they  experienced  from  the  pub- 
lic but  a  C(  Id  reception.     But  in  fact,  Mr.  Masoa  did  not 
.  write  them'  for  the  stage.     He  composed  them  for  the  closet, 
— and  there  rhey  are  calculated  to  please  by  the  splendour  of 
their  diction,  and  by  their  ornamented  style.     Mr.  Mason's 
most  popular  works  are  his  English  Garden,  a  didactic  poem, 
in  whi(  h  he  zealously  inculcates   the  modern  system  of  fol* 
I(i\\  -iig  Nature  in  the  laying  out  of  grounds, — his  Elegies,— 
and  his  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy*s  Art  ot  Painting.     In  bis 
earlier  compo.siti'  »:,  he  stood  forth  as  the  bol .  and  energetic 
champion  of  the   j^nncipfcs  of  ^freedom ; — but  alarmed  and 
acandalized  -by  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  and, 
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perhaps,  unconsciously  following  the  bent  of  the  times,  in 
thr*  vt^ar  17^7,  he  purged  himself  of  what  was  then  consi- 
dered as  a  political  b^esy,  by  publishing  in  a  miscellaneous 
coileccioii  of  his  poems  a  palinody  to  Liberty* 

Mason,  was,  perhaps,  more  ^  student  of  nature  and  less  of 
books  thaj.  his  friend  Gt*ay.  But  he  does  not  soar  to  the 
beiglit  \v  Ach  was  attained  by  his  great  contemporary ;,  nor 
.is  his  langaage  equally  chaste  and  free  from  affectation,  as  that 
of  the  avowed  object  qf  his  enthusiastic  admiration.  The 
march  of  his  verse  is  proud  and  stately;  but  his  diction  is 
not  unfrequently  stiff  and  laboured  ;  and  it  is  often  rendered 
sint^uiarly  unpleasant  by  the  jingle  of  studied  alliteration. 
But  after  making  all  proper  deductions,  we  cannot  deny  to 
Mr.  iMason  a  station  of  distinguished  eminence  among  the 
poets  of  the  present  reign. 

One  of  Mason's  early  poems  excited,  by  political  and  aca- 
demic collision,  a  briliiant  spark  of  genius  in  one  of  his 
lieamed  contemporaries.  We  allude  to  his  Isis,  an  elegy,  in 
which  he  adverted  to  the  jacobiucal  principles,  which  for  some 
time  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne 
of  these  realms,  were  reputed  to  be  fostered  in  the  univershy 
of  Oxford.  In  answer  to  this  poem,  Mr.  Thomas  Warton 
published,  in  1 749,  the  Triumph  of  Isis,  in  which  he  vindi- 
cated in  manly  strains  the  fair  fame  of  bis  Alma  Mater,  and 
retaliated  upon  the  bold  aggressor  of  her  reputation.  When 
he  thus  atowedly  came  before  the  public  as  an  author,  Mr. 
Warton  was  iwenty-one  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in 
1 728  at  Basingstoke,  of  which  place  his  lather  was, vicar.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Winchester  school :  but,  in  point  ot  fact,  he  con- 
tinued uader  the  care  of  his  father  till  he  had  attained  his 
SLxteenlh  year,  when  he  was  admi»^ted  a  commoner  of  Trmiiy 
College,  Oxford.  On  the  J 8t of  December,  1750,  betook 
his  Master  of  Arts  degree,  and  in  1 75 1  he  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship.  In  1757  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry, 
which  situation  h^  Jbeld  for  the  customary  $pace  of  ten  years. 
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On  the  7th  of  December,  1 767,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.D* 
In  1771  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  was  instituted  to 
the  small  living  of  Kiddington,  in '  Oxfordshire.  The  year 
1785  was-  fruitful  to  Mr,  Warton  of  distinguished  honours, 
as  in  the  course  of  it  he  was  appointed  Camden  Professor  of 
History,  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  also  succeeded  Wil* 
'1km  Whitehead  in  the  oiEce  of  Poet  Laureate.  Of  this  oiSce 
he  did  riot  long  live  to  enjoy  the  emoluments,  and  to  perform  . 
the  drudgery.  On  Thursday,  May  20,  1 790,  after  passing 
his  evening  cheerfully  in  the  common  room,  of  .his  college,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  the  effects  of 
which  put  a  period  to  his  mortal  existence  on  the  following 
day. 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  Mr.  Warton 
was  habitually  resident  at  the  university.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, there  waste  his  time  in  literary  lounging,  nor  did  he 
^'  steep  his  senses"  in  draughts  of  heady,  port.  "  He  was  a 
scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one."  The  range  of  his  mind 
was  extensive,  and  his  judgement  was  penetrating  and  ac- 
curate. His  edition  of  Theocritus,  and  his  History  of  En- 
glish poetry,  respectively  evince  the  depth  of  his  eruditioo  and 
the  industry  of  his  research.  His  lucubrations  on  Mihonand 
Spenser  likewise  exhibit  much  sagacity  of  critical  acumen, 
and  pointed  out'  the  true  way  of  elucidating  the  works  of 
those  English  writers  who  first  reduced  our  poetical  language 
to  method  and  consistency.  Mr.  Warton  was  not  only  quali- 
fied to  investigate  the  poetical  merits  of  others  ;  he  was  akq . 
himself  a  poet.  His  poetical  effusions  are  classically  correct, 
and  are  enlivened  by  picturesque  imagery,  lie  was  an  ac- 
curate observer  of  the  phaenomena  ot  nature ;  and  though 
his  poems  do  not  abound  in  passages  which  rouse  the  feel- 
ings, they  are  rich  in  irnages  which  delight  the  fancy.  His 
frequent  references  to  the  solemtiity  of  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture, with  the  beauties  of  which,  in  consequence  of  his  habi- 
tual residence  amidst  the  finest  specimens  of  that  style,  fie 
Vias  intimately  acquainted,  give  to  his  works  a  striking  air  of 
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granddar.  The  office  of  Poet  Laureate  is  of  itself  a  fertile 
subject  of  ridicule,  and  this  ridicule,  especially  at  the  com- 
meacement  of  his  panegyrical  labours,  Mr.  Warton  did  not 
escape.  But  it  may  tiuly  be  said  of  his  annual  tributes  to 
bis  sovereign,  that  in  tbem  he  selected  his  topics  with  skill, 
•and  that  be  has  praised  royalty  without  descending  to  the 
meanness  of  adulation.  His  poetical  reputauon  will  however 
be  deteriorated  by  the  temporary  and  local  nature  of  many 
of  his  subjects  j  and  his  volumes  will  in  all  probability 
be  henceforth  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  scholar  .rather  than 
on  the  table  of  the  genera!  readei*.  This  is  niuch  to  be  la- 
mented, as  Warton  certainly  possessed  much  of  the  "  vivida 
vis  animi  i^'  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  laurels  bestowed 
on  academical  industry  may  never  fade. 

Among  the  poets  of  modern  times  who  have  forgone  the 
.applause  of  future  ages  in  their  pursuit  of  temporary  fame, 
may  be  noticed  the  celebrated  Charles  Churchill.  This 
distinguished  satirist  was  born  in  1731,  in  St.  John's,  West- 
minster, of  wh[ch  parish  his  father  was  curate.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  classical  education  at  Westminster  School: 
but  he  so  littie  improved  tlie  advantages  which  he  enjpyed  at 
that  excellent  seminary,  that  v.hen  he  was  sent  to  Oxfoi'd  he 
was  not  found  sufficiently  qualified  in  the  learned  languages 
to  gain  admission  into  the  university.  Mortiiied  as  he  must 
have  been  by  this  rejection,  and  encumbered  as  be  was  by  an 
early  and  improvident  marriage,  he  had  resolution  sufficient 
to  pur;>uc  bis  studies  in  private  till  he  w2s  deemed  by 
Dr.  Shei'lock  fit  to  enter  into  Jholy  orders.  At  his  outset 
in  the  service  of  tbeciiurch  the  only  prefer  meat,  he  obtained 
was  u  Welsh  cqracy  worth  about  30/.  per  annum.  .  With  a 
view  of  increasing  (;his  small  emolumout  he  wcnt^into  the  cyder 
trade,  .in  which  his  ignorance,  .and  probably  his  inattention 
also,  soon  reduced  him  to  bankrupivy,  Retuining  to  Lon-- 
don  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  curacy  of  St. 
John*s ;  and  in  addition  to  the  stipend  of  his  benefice,  he 
endeavoured  to  better  his  circumstances  by  instructing  young 
ladies  in  reading  and  in  English  composition.  His  extrava- 
gant 
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gant  habttB  however,  and  especially  his  relish  for  theatrical 
amusements,  soon  involved  him  in  fresh  difficulties.  But 
when  want  had  roused  him  to  exertion,  this  cause  of  hit 
dir»sipation  was  by  his  genius  converted  into  the  source  of 
emolument  and  fame.  In  March  1761  he  published  his 
Rosciad,  a  most  discriminating  but  severe  critique  upon  thd 
principal  dramatic  performers  of  the  day.  Few  poems  since 
the  Dunciad  have  made  upon  the  public  mind  an  impressioa 
equal  to  that  produced  by  the  Rosciad.  It  rapidly  went 
through  a  succession  of  editions,  and  at  once  raised  its  au- 
thor to  the-pinacle  of  celebrity.  Success,  however,  had  an 
unhappy  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Churchill.  His  fame-was  a 
passport  into  the  company  of  wits  and  men  of  fashion  ;  and 
if  his  principles  were  not  corrupted,  his  habits  became  loose 
and  debauched.  He  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  moral 
reputation  by  contracting  an  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  pro* 
fligate,  John  Wilkes,  in  whose  political  squabbles  he  engaged 
with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship,  as  well  as  with  the  zeal  of 
patriotism,  and  in  whose  defence  he  produced  poem  after 
poem,  which  though  eagerly  read  at  the  time  of  their  publi- 
cation, are  now,  together  with  the  circumstances  yhich  gave 
them  birthj  only  known  to  the  reader  of  minute  and  curious 
research."  I'he  career  of  Churchill  was  rapid  and  short.  He 
did  not  appear  as  an  author  till  the  year  1761,  and  in  the  year 
1764  he  died  of  a  miliary  fever  at  Boulogne,  to  which  p4ace 
he  had  repaired  to  visit  his  friend  Wilkes,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  refugee  in  France. 

Churchill's  first  publication  was  also  his  best.  The  Ros^ 
dad  is  not  only  nervous  and  s:rong,  but  sufficiently  polished. 
His  great  fault  was  carelessness  in  plan;  detail,  and  style, 
But  his  faults  are  redeemed  by  numerous  beauties ;  and  so 
long  as  servility  and  selfishness  shall  be  despised  and  detested 
by  true-born  Englishmen,  his  "Prophecy  of  Famine"  will- 
be  read  with  the  interest  which  is  always  excited  by  skilful 
aufl  pungent  satire. 

Dr.  Akenside  also  in  some  degree  devoted  his  muse  to  po* 
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fitical  topics.  Had  he  made  these  'topics  the  ezcfajsive  sub^ 
jects  of  poetic  illustration,  he  would  long  since  have  descend- 
ed to  oblivion:  But  he  was  not  only  a  politician,  he  was 
also  a  philosopher ;  and  his  work  ehtitled  ^^  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination"  ranks  among  the  best  didactic  poems  in  the 
English  language.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Akenside  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  entering  en 
a  coarse  of  study  proper  to  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  a  dis- 
senting minister.  Soon,  however,  quitting  theology,  he  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  medicine ;  and  after  continuing  during  the 
UHial  course  of  three  years  at  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Leydea^ 
where  he  took,  his  doctor's  degree  in  1744.  In  the  same  year 
be  firmly  established  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Pleasures  of  tbe  Imagination".  It  has  been 
justly  remarked  by  a  discerning  critic,  that  '*  his  after  per- 
formances never  equalled  this  work,  which  was  finished  at  the 
early  age  of  three  and  twenty  ;"  and  had  he  lived  to  perfect 
his  design  of  new  modelling  it,  if  he  had  rendered  it  more 
correct  in  principle,  he  would  most  undoubtedly  have  greatly 
impaired  its  energy,  and  diminished  its  spirit.  In  its  original 
state  it  affords  one  of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  English  blank  verse.  Its  march  i^  stately  and  dig- 
nihed,  and  its  diction  classically  pure  and  elevated.  Akenside 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  an  excellent  ear. 
He  possessed  the  happy  art  of  lengthening  out  his  periods 
without  sacrificing  either  perspicuity  or  harmony;  and  his 
|)auses  are  artfully  and  elegantly  varied.  His  illustrations  are 
well  chosen ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  coniposiiion 
he  evinces  a  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  an  intimate 
;^quaintance  with  the  woiks  of  ancient  and  of  modern  writers 
of  the  greatest  celebrity.  His  lyric  compositions  are  cold, 
e^tiff,  and  ungraceful;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  he 
converted  his  Epstle  to  C'urio,  a  warm  and  pungent  invecdve 
against  the  apostate  earl  of  Bath,  into  an  ode  its  spirit  entirely 
evaporated. 

In  many  of  his  poems  Akenside  expressed  himself  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  in  praise  of  liberty,  and  on  this  topic  so 
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closely  copied  the  style  of.  the  classic  poets  of  antiquity,  that 
he  was  siispected  of  a  leaning  towards  republican  principles  j 
and  on  that  account  underwent  no  small  degree  of  obloquy, 
-  This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  finally  obstruct  his  pro- 
motion; for'on  the  first  settlement  of  her  majesty  *s  household 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  one  of  her  physicians. 
This  situation  he  held  till  June  1 770,  when  he  died  6f  a  putrid 
fever  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty  there  flourished  two  other 
physicians  who  united  an  attachment  to  the  muses  with  skill  in 
the  healing  art.  We  allude  to  Dr.  Armstrong  andDr.^Smol- 
let.  The  former  of  the$e  writers  was  the  son  of  a  Scotcft  di- 
vine, and  was  born  about  the  year  1701)  at  Castleton,  in 
Roxburghshire.  In  17^2  he  took  his  degree  in  medicine  iii 
jjie  qniversity  of  Edinburgh.  His  first  poetical  publication 
.appeared  in  17S7,  under  the  titleof  the  "  Economy  of  Love;" 
a  poem  of  considerable  power,  but  bordering  too  closely  on 
the  licentious  to  confer  on  its  author  honourable  fame.  From 
time  to  time  he  produced  several  other  pieces  which  scarcely 
rise  above  mediocrity.  The  work  upon  which  his  reputation 
is  principally  founded  is  V  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health," 
a  didactic  poem  in  four  books.  This  subject  obviously  open- 
ed to  the  poet  a  vast  range  of  topics,  from  which  Dr.  Arm- 
strong has  made  a  judicious  selection.  His  diction  is  rather 
.  copious  than  elevated,  perspicuous  ratlier  than  animated.  He 
is  not  ambitious  of  ornament ;  but  he  is  natural  and  pleasing. 
He  does  not  reach  the  lofty  pitch  of  his  brother  physician 
Akenside  j  but  he  does  not  like  him  occasionally  degenerate 
into  stiflfness  and  affectation  of  phraseology. 

Dr^  Armstrong  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  He  died  in  Sep- 
tember 1779;  and  it  is  a  matter  perhaps  not  unworthy  qf 
of  remark,  that  though  his  high  spirit  and  his  disdain  of  tl\e 
arts  too  frequently  adopted  ^  to  rise  in  the  medical  proxessiou 
had  greatly  limited  his  practice,  yet  by  the  exercise  of  pru- 
dent economy  he  had  before  his  death  attained  to  opulence  in 
lus  circumstances, 

Tobias 
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Tobias  SmoUet  was,  like  his  frrend  Armstronpf,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  having  been  bom  in  1720,  near  the  village  of  Ren- 
ton  in  Dumbanonshire.  He  was  educated  in  the  grammar 
school  of  Dumbarton,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Gla?:;ow.  In  this  city  he  was  apprenticed'  to  a  sur- 
geon, with  whom  he  did  not  continue  long ;  and  when  he 
quitted  this  situation  he  went  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh. When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  nincreen  he  repair- 
ed to  London.  In  this  great  mart  of  talent  he  could  only 
raise  sufficient  interest  to  procure  the  office  of  surgeon's  mate 
in  the  navy,  in  which  capacity  he  witnessed  the  siege  of  Car- 
thagenain  1741.  Being  soon  disgusted  with  the  drudgery  to 
which  his  professional  duty  exposed  him,  he  quitted  the  service, 
and  he  made  some  efforts  to  establish  himself  as  a  physician  at 
Bath ;  but  thejse  were  unsuccessful.  He  therefore  relinquish- 
ed the  practice  of  medicine,  and  fixing  his  residence  at  Chel- 
sea determined  to  rely  upon  his  pen  for  support.  Nor  was 
he  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  Few  authors  have  beea 
more  industrious  or  more  versatile  in  the  display  of  their 
talents  than  he  was.  By  his  writings  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  he  contrived  to  live  in  honourable  indepen- 
dence till  the  year  1771,  when  he  died  at  Leghorn  in  the 
5  J  St  year  of  his  age. 

Smollet  is  most  generally  known  as  a  novelHst :  but  his 
merit  as  a  poet  is  not  inferior  to  that  which  he  evinced  as  a 
writer  of  romance.  The  poems  whicli  he  has  left  behind 
hiai  are  so  exquisite  in  their  kind,  that  the  reader  of  taste  re- 
grets that  he  did  not  devote  more  jime  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. But,  alas !  Smollet  wrote  for  bread,  and  the  time 
was  not  yet  come  when  poetry  was  vended  at  so  much  a  line. 
We  may,  however,  venture  to  prophesy,  that  when  the  ef- 
fusions of  the  prolific  poetasters  ot  more  modern  ^  days  are 
consigned  to  merited  oblivion,  his  noble  "  Ode  to  Indepen- 
dence," and  his  plaintive  *■*  Tears  of  Scotland,'  will  to  di- 
stant ages  be  freshly  remembered. 

It  was  also  the  destiny  of  another  of  the  most  attractive  of 
our  later  poets  to  gain  his  subsistence  by  labouring  for  the 
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^  booksellers.  We  allude  to  Oliver  GoWsmith,  a  native  of 
Elphin  in  Ireland,. who  after  being  obliged  to  quit  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  by  stress  of  want  travelled  through  the  con- 
tinent on  foot,  indebted  to  casual  hospitality  for  shelter,  and 
to  charity  for  support.  On  his  return  to  England  he  \vas 
,  obliged  for  some  time  to  drudge  in  the  ill-requited  office  of 
usher  to  a  private  school ;  but  breaking  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,  he  commenced  author,  and  soon  astonished  the 
town  by  the  publication  of  "  The  Traveller/'  The  celebrity 
which  he  deservedly  obtained  by  this  poem  gave  him  currency 
in  {he  first  literary  circles.  He  was  admitted  into  Johnson's 
celebrated  club  of  wits ;  and  he  soon  increased  his  fame  and 
his  fortune  by  bringing  on  the  stage  a  successful  comedy. 
His  facility  in  composition  procured  him  ready  and  profitable 
employment  from  the  booksellers ;  but  his  habits  of  careless- 
ness and  extravagance  involved  him  in  perpetual  difficulties, 
which  were  also  aggravated  by  the  generosity  of  his  disposi- 
tion. The  embarrassed  state  of  his  affairs  at  length  brought 
on  a  despondency  of  mind  which  cau§ed  him  to  fall  an  easy 
victim  to  a  disorder  which  in  happier  circumstances  he  might 
have  overcome.  He  died  in  March  1774,  adding  another 
name  to  the  numerous  list  of  those  whose  history  evinces  that 

'  genius  wjihout  prudence  is  a  passing  meteor,  which  shines  for 
a  moment  and  then  sinks  in  darkness.  "  It  would  not  be 
easy,"  says  a  judicious  critic,  **  to  point  out  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  English  poetry  pieces  that  are  read  with  more  delight 
than  the  •  Traveller' and  *  the  Deserted  Village.'  The  ele- 
gance of  the  versification ;  the  force  and  splendour,  yet  sim- 
plicity of  the  diction ;  the  happy  mixture  of  animated  senti- 
ment with  glowing  description,  are  calculated  to  please  equally 
the  refined  and  the  uncultivated  taste." 

Among  the  poets  who  have  adorned  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  a  place  of  distinguished  pre-eminence  is  due  to 
,  William  Cowper,  esq.  The  interest  which  his  poetry  exdtes 
in  the  general  mind  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  extraordinary 
circumi  tances  of  his  lite.  Born  of  a  noble  family,  and  des- 
tined to  the  study  of  the  law,  the  road  to  emolument  and 
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boBour  vras  laid  open  to  him  by  the  kind  interposition  of  hi^ 
fiieads :  but  he  was  prevented  from  pursuing  it  by  a  morbid 
sensibility,  which  at  the  very  crisis,  when  to  common  ob- 
servers be  appeared  to  be  the  favourite  of  fortune,  totally 
oii:erpowered  his  reason.  On  his  convalescence,  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  he  found  at  Huntingdon  in  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin  an  alleviation  of 
his  mental  woes,  and  an  asylum  from  the  storms  of  life, 
which  he  was  little  able  to  encounter.  On  the  death  of  his 
friend  he  accompanied  his  widow  to  Olney  in  Buckingham^ 
shire,  where  they  endeavoured  to  beguile  their  sorrows,  by 
.devodog  the  principal  part  of  their  time  to  the  active  and 
contemplative  duties  of  religion.  But  in  this  retirement  he 
was  pursued  by  affliction.  On  the  20th  of  March  1770  ^^ 
lost  his  brother  John,  fellow  of  Bennet  College,  Cambridge. 
This  event  produced  a  deep  depression  of  his  spirits,  which 
for  the  dreary  space  of  seven  years  totally  incapacitated  him 
for  mental  exertion.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  gradually 
recovered.  In  the  year  1781  he  published  the  first  yolume  of 
his  poems,  which  being  of  too  religious  a  cast  for  the  great 
mass  of  readers,  and  too  refined  for  the  general  body  oi  the 
sectarians  to  whom  its  principles  were  acceptable,  was  coldly 
received  by  th^  public.  In  the  month  of  September  in  this  • 
year  Mr.  Cowper  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Lady  Austen, 
widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austen,  bart.,  which  soon  ripened  into 
friendship.  This  circumstance  is  of  importance  in  his  literary 
life,  as  ic  was  to  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Austen  that  the  piib« 
lie  are  indebted  for  the  *'  Task,**  which  exquisite  poem  was 
written  in  consequence  of  her  requesting  Mn  Cowper  to  exer- 
cise bis  talents  in  the  composition  of  blank  .verse,  and  of  her 
sportively  proposing  a  Sofa  ^  a  proper  theme.  The,  poem 
commences  with  some  sportive  discussions  of  this  topic, 
but  soon  falls  into  a  serious  strain  of  moral  descripuons, 
intermixed  with  excellent  sentiments  and  portraitures,  with 
no  perceptible  method,  but  freely  ranging  from  thought  to 
thought^  from  the  image  to  its  improvement,  as  unshackled 
fancy  happens  to  suggest,    *^  It  is  difficulty"  says  a  good 
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writer,  ^*  to  determine  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  excel-- 
lence  of  this  charming  production.  In  the  description  of 
natural  objects  it  unites  the  most  minute  accuracy  with 
striking  elegance  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  pious  and 
moral  reflections  of  the  '*  Task"  touch  the  heart  with  irre- 
sistible force ;  and  its  delmeations  of  characiter  are  life  itsdf. 
The  personifications  and  allegorical  figures  interspersed  dis- 
play high  powers  of  fancy ;  and  the  figure  of  Winter  riding 
on  his  sledgy  car,  may  vie  in  sublimity  with  any  poetical  ef- 
fort of  imagination/'  There  is  added  to  this  volume  a  piece 
totitled  "  Tirocinium,  or  a  review  of  schools  ;'*  which  is  a 
piece  of  great  merit,  and  is  replete  with  striking  observa- 
tions. The  popular  story  of  ^*  John  Gilpin"  shows  that 
Mr.  Cowper  had  a  strong  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  na- 
turally balancing  in  his  disposition  the  gloomy  propensity 
which  circumstances  rendered  finally  predominant. 

The  celebvity  which  he  acquired  by  the  publication  of  his 
•*  Task,**  enabled  him  to  procure  numerous  subscribers  to  an- 
other work  also  suggested  to  him  by  the  kindness  of  Lady  Aus- 
ten, namely,  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 
into  blank  verse.  This  exertion  seems  to  have  been  too  great  for 
his  enfeebled  frame;  or  perhaps  the  want  of  stimulus  consequent 
upon  the  finishing  of  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  was 
detrimental  to  his  intellectual  health.  However  this  maybe, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  closing  period  of  his  life  was  dark  and 
dismal.  It  was  his  lot  for  five  years  to  survive  Mrs.  Unwin, 
"  the  dear  companion  of  his  walks;"  during  which  time  no 
ray  of  light  could  penetrate  his  mental  gloom.  Nothing 
was  capable  of  durably  relieving  his  mind  from  the  horrible 
impressions  which  it  had  undergone,  and  almost  absolute, 
despair  was  the  state  in  which  it  finally  settled.  On  Friday, 
April  25th  ISOO,  death  terminated  his  suffermgs. 

Mr.  Hay  ley  has  justly  observed  that  Cowper  became   a 
poet  from  the  noblest  of  motives, — from  a  desire  to  promote 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  mankind ;  and  in  pre- 
paring 
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paring  himself  for  the  discharge  of  ifais  duty  he  applied  him- 
self  to  the  genuine  source  of  sublime  thoughts  and  pur^  af- 
fections ; — ^the  holy  Scriptures.  In  his  earlier-  poetical  pro- 
ductions he^  upon  due  consideration,  preferred  as  his  model 
the  nervous  roughness  of  Dryden  or  Churchill  to  the  unvaried 
smoothness  of  Pope.  Hence  his  lioes^  though  always  preg- 
nant with  sense,  are  not  unfrequently,  when  separately  exa- 
mined, found  to  be  deficrent  in  melody.  This  was  not  the 
effect  of  indolence  or  of  carelessness,  but  of  deliberate  design, 
grounded  upon  a  persuasion  that  in  a  composidoir  of  length  a 
variety  of  pause,  and  even  occasional  approaches  to  a  violation 
of  rhythm  are  necessary  to  awaken  attention  and  to  preclude 
the  fatigue  which  is  occasioned  by  the  sweetest  monotony. 

In  his  great  work  "  The  Task,*'  Cowper  pourtrays  the 
scenes  of  nature  with  a  pencil  equally  bold  and  delicate.  The 
delineation  of  domestic  scenery  also  bestows  upon  this  poem 
a  double  power  of  attraction.  In  his  serious  reflections  on 
the  most  weighty  topics  that  can  suggest  themselves  to  the 
human  mind,  like  the  sages  of  old,  uniting  the  characters  of 
the  moral  instructor  and  the  poet,  be  appears  in  a  truly  vene- 
rable light :  and  while  the  objects  of  the  satirical  effusions 
which  are  interspersed  la  his  poem  may  well  tremble  at  his 
reproofs,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  those  reproofs  are  too 
lustly  provoked  by  the  insolence, of  the  vicious,  and  the  fri- 
volity of  the  vain. 

Mr.  Cowper's  translation  of  Homer  did  not  answer  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  public.  The  general  disappointment  which 
was  experienced  .on  its  publication  was  occasioned  by  the  rug- 
gedness  of  his  verse,  and  the  w-ant  of  elegance  in  his  turn  of 
expression..  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  "  if  Pope  justly, 
stands  accused  of  applying  the  meretricious  ornament  of  paint 
to  the  countenance,  of  thev  enerable  Grecian,  Cowper  is  guilty 
of  stripping  off  his  skin  and  exhibiting  all  the  coarse  protu- 
berance of  his  muscles.**  Of  thi;i  he  seems  to  have  been  him- 
self aware,  since  he  employed  the  few  lucid  weeks  which  he 
occasionally  enjoyed,  during  the  last  suspension  of  his  faculties, 
in  bestowing  on  it  some  degree  of  polish. 

The 
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The  letters  of  Mr,  Cowper,  published  since  his  death  by 
Mr.  Hayley,  contain  a  rich  store  of  intellectual  pleasure  for 
those  who  are  capable  of  refined  feelings,  and  of  estimating 
high  moral  excellence. 

Biog.  Brit. — Joknsen*s  Lives  of  the  Poets.-^Hayley^s 
Life  of  Cowpery  He. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ItOtoSictioaF^Ateoimi  of  the  Citum  bfth$  OisemhJmg  of  ParRanunif  By  the  Lord 
Cha$itettor — The  same  Busmess  in  the  House  of  Gommons^'^MoSion  in  the 
Homuof  Lords  for  a  further  A^ournment^^Dehate  in  the  Commons  on  the 
same  SMeci — £drd  Udmdet^t  Report  of  the  Examttation  of  the  Pbystciam 
hy  IBs  majestfs  Prhy  CotmcU^^Debale  in  the  Lords  on  a  Motion  for  3 
Uterd  jii^oumment*'—/!  similar  Motion  Sscussed  in  the  CommonS'-^eleet 
Committees  in  both  Hmises  tippsMded  to  examine  the  Physieians-^Dihate  im^ 
ita  Home  of  Commons  on  the  State  of  thg  Nation — Debate  on  the  Rtfort-^ 
Comersatkn  in  the  Houu  of  J*9rds — Earl  of  Cariisie's  Speech  on  tot  Cote* 
irsuSctions  in  thg  Enndence  of  the  Phystdans^^Dehate  on  the  EarlofUver* 
foots  MoAm  on  the  Stats  ffthe  Nation. 


WE  ha^  tQ  the  fifteenth  chap* 
ter  of  the  precedine  to- 
hme  giTen  an  accoant  of  we  un- 
expected meeting  of  patiiament  in 
November  ISIO,  occasioned  by  his 
majesty's  ilbiess.  The  nature  and 
cametof  this  malady  were  also  de- 
•cribedy  which  will  render  it  unne- 
cessary for  us,  in  diis  place,  to  do 
more  than  give  a  summary  of  the 
proceedings  in  parliament  as  be* 
longing  to  that  ses^on»  which* 
tfaoogh  comar^enced  on  the  first  of 
November,  did  not*  terminate  till 
towanh  die  «ad  of  th»  ftUowing 
July. 


Although  hts  majesty  had  rnxv 
rogued  the  parliament  to  the  first 
day  of  November,  it  was  under- 
stood, and  even  well  knovm,  that 
this  was  not  the  period  intended  for 
Ae  commencement  of  business,  but 
that  a  further  prorogation  was  in- 
tended, of  which,  mdeed,  notice 
had  been  given  in  the  Gazette* 
This  however  could  be  efiected 
only  by  a  commission  signed  by  the 
king,  and  when  the  moment  ar- 
riTed  his  majesty  was  so  much  in- 
disposed as  to  be  unable  to  affix  hii 
signature :  accordingly  exertions 
were  made  to  obtain  as  liErge  an 
A  2  attend- 
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attendance  in  both  houses  as  pos- 
sible. ^  In  the  house  of  lords  about 
thirty  members  assembled  ;  but  iil 
the  commons  there  was  a  much 
-larger  number. 

The  Tord  chancellor,  in  the  upper 
house,  stated,  that  it  was  with  the 
deepest  cencern  and  reeret  that  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  informing  their  lordships,  that 
such  was,  at,  present,  the  state  of 
the  personal  indisposition  of  his 
majesty,  that  he  had  not  thought 
it  his  duty,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  proflFer  to  his  sovereign  a  com- 
mission to  receive  the  sign  manual. 
His '  lordship  proceeded  at  some 
len^th^  and  was  followed  by 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  who  mov- 
ed, 1st,  That  the  house  at  its  rising 
should  adjourn  to  the  15th  of  No- 
vember. 2dly,  That  for  that  day 
all  the  lords  should  be  summoned. 
Sdly,  That  the  lord  chancellor 
should  be  directed  to  write  to  ev^ery 
noble  lord,  informing  him  that  his 
attendance  was  expected  on  that 
day.  These  motions,  after  a  few 
observations  from  lord  Holland, 
were  agreed  to  without  a  dissen. 
tient  voice. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the 
speaker  spoke  to  the  following  ef- 
fect: 

"  This  house  is  now  met  upon  the 
day  to  which  it  was  last  prorogued. 
But  I  have  to  inform  tlie  house, 
that  notwithstanding  his  majesty's 
royal  proclamation  in  the  Gazette, 
intimating  his  pleasure  that  parlia- 
ment should  be  still  further  pro- 
rogued to  a  future  day,  we  are  not 
to .  expect  any  message  from  his 
majesty's  commissioners  on  this  oc- 
casion f  no  commission  having 
been  issued  further  to  prorogue 
parliament.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  becomes  my  duty  to 
take  the  chair  of  this  house,  in  order 
that  this  house  may  be  enabled  tp 


adjourn  itself  to  such  time  as  the 
house  in  its  wisdom  shall  deem  fit ; 
and  I  do  therefore  take  the  chair 
accordingly." 

Tlie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  rose,  and  said,  he  was  per- 
suaded it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
him  to  state,  that  the  house  was 
then  assembled  upon  the  day  to 
which  it  had  in  the  last  instance 
been  prorogued  to  a  future  day : 
the  house  would  very  naturally  be 
anxious  to  hear,  why,  after  such 
declaration  of  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure, his  majesty's  servants  w^ere 
unable  to  carry  into  effect  his  ma- 
jesty's wishes,  and  were  not  pre- 
pared with  a  royal  commission  for 
that  purpose.  To  relieve  that  anx- 
iety, it  became  his  duty,  his  most 
painful  duty,  to  state,  that  it  w-as 
owing  to  the  indisposition  of  his 
majesty  that  his  majesty's  servants 
had  been  unable  to  give  effect  to 
his  royal  proclamation — that  it  was 
owing  to  tlie  setei;ity  of  .that  indis- 
position that  the  lord  chancellor, 
whose  immediate  duty  it  was  to 
take  his  majesty's  orders  on  sueh 
subjects,  could  not  obtain  the  royal 
signature  to  a  commission  further 
to  prorogue  parliament.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him,  he  was 
persuaded,  to  inform  the  house, 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  consistent,  with  his 
duty,  or  the  principles  of  th^  con- 
.  stitution,  for  the  lord  irhancelior  to 
affix  the  great  seal  to  such  a  com- 
mission, without  the  sanction  of 
the  royal  sign  manual.  Perhaps 
the  house  would  permit  him>  on 
that  occasion,  to  add  one  or  tw'o 
observations  on  the  actual  state  of 
his  majesty's  health.  In  doing  this, 
he*  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary  for  him  to  say 
any  thing  witl^a  view  to  increase 
those  feelings  of  anxiety  and  con- 
cern entertained  by  the  public  at 

lar^e 
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Urge  respecting  the  disorder  affect- 
ing his  majesty  j  nor  should  he 
tijen  mentioa  the  circumstaace 
which  he  meant  to  state  to  the 
house,  but  that  he  was  persuaded 
the  public  would  derive  from  it 
very  considerable  consolation  re- 
specting the  nature  and  duration 
of  his  majesty's  present  indi^posi- 
tion.  If  any  thin^;  could  afford 
real  consolation  to  the  feelings  of 
unfeigned  aifeciion  and  affliction 
whiA  pervaded  all  cLisses  of  the 
public,  it  muit  be  the  consideration 
that  the  cause  of  his  majesty's 
present  illness  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  steady  unremitting  attention 
to  the  painful  and  protracted  suf- 
ferings of  a- beloved  daughter.  He 
did  not  mention  this  circumstance 
as  new  to  those  who  heard  him  ; 
for  it  was  notorious  to  the  nation 
at  large,  thar  from  that  cause  prin- 
cipally the  illness  of"  his  mijesty 
had  ariien ;  bat  he  could  not  omit 
to  observe,  tliat  the  know]  edge  of 
that  fact  must  give- rise  to  conside- 
Tihle  and  well-founded  hopes  of 
his  majesty's  early  and  complete 
recovery.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
also  to  inform  the  house,  that  the 
symptoms  of  his  majesty's  com- 
piairit  were  peculiarly  mild,  as  well 
as  that  his  majesty's  physicians  en- 
tijrtained  and  express?d  strong  and 
sanguine  expectations  of  his  reco- 
very. Having  said  thus  much 
upv'>n  tliJ5  most  interesting  subject, 
h  only  remained  for  him  to  touch 
briefly  upon  the  practical  questio:i, 
as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  house  to 'pursue  on 
tins  occasion.  They  had,  he  said, 
a  case  in  modem  timesj  whicJi,  as 
it  appealed  to  be  analogous,  should 
be  consideie  i  a  guide  rbr  their  pro- 
ceeding,  and  alforded  a  precedent 
cf  a  dniilar  adjournment  (alluding 
to  the  case  of  his  majesty's  Hr*t 
meJancholy  indispo&itioii^  in  17^8).. 


Upon  this  and  various  other  con- 
siderations  it  was  that  he  meant  to 
propose  an  adjournment  for  a  fort- 
night; and  he  trusted  the  house 
would  feel  them  so  forcibly  as  to  go 
along  with  him  in  his  motion.  The 
house  was  aware  that  the  object  of 
the  adjournment  was  to  obtain  a 
fuller  attendance  than  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  in  order  to  promote 
that  ofej'^ct,  lie  proposed  to  move 
for  a  call  of  the  house  ;  and  to  give 
the  more  efi^ct  to  this  call,  he  should 
also  move,  that  circular  letters  be 
transmitted  by  the  speaker  to  all 
the  members  of  that  house,  to  ap- 
prise them  of  the  order  for  calling 
over  the  liousc  on  this  day  fortnight. 
Having  thus  put  the  house  in  pos- 
scs:jion  of  his  views  on  the  subject, 
he  had  nothing  further  to  add,  and 
should  conclude  with  moving,  that 
the  house  at  its  rising  should  ad- 
journ to  this  day  fortnight. 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Mr.  Slieridan  rose,  and  declared, 
that  he  concurred  entirely  in  all  the 
seniiments  which  had  been  so  well 
and  so  forcibly  expressed  by  tlie 
right  honourable  gendeman  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  was  most 
hipjldy  gratified,  as  he  was  con- 
vinced every  c^entleman  present 
and  every  indtvidwal  in  the  nation 
must  be,  at  the  consolation  held 
out  in  ihe  statement  of  the  light 
honourable  gentleman,  that  the 
most  sanguine  ex|:ectations  might 
be  entcrtaihcd  of  the  speedy  reco- 
very  of  his  majesty.  Impressed 
*  witli  such  feelings,  he  should  not 
take  up  more  of  the  time  of  the 
house,  but  simply  to  say,  that  he 
should  second  the  motion. 

The  inoiicns  v/ere  all  agreed  to. 

Nov.  15.  The  lord  chancellor, 
in  ih3  houbC  of  peers,  left  the  wool- 
sack, a.lv^ncrd  tbv/ards  the  table, 
and  addre^jscd  the  house  : — "  My 
A  J  lords. 
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lords,  ^ere  beihg  now  a  fall  at* 
tendance  of  your  lordships,  I  trust 
you  will  indulge  me,  in  allowing 
jne  to  restate  from  this  place  what 
t  had  the  honour  to  state  to  the 
house  on  the  1st  insunt  from  the 
woolsack.     It  is  jny  intention  to 
eonclude  with  a  motion,  and  there- 
fore I  wish  to  make  the  sutemenc 
from  this  place,    lyf  y  lords,  when 
your  lordships  assembled  on  the  Ist 
6f  this  month,  after  it  had  been 
publicly  notified    that  it  was   his 
majesty's  royal  will  and  pleasure 
that  this  parliament  should  be  pro- 
rogued to  the  29th  of  I^ovember, 
iLnd  that  a  commission  for    such 
prorogation  should  be  issued  under 
the  great  seal,  I  then  stated,  that 
in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  com- 
mands I  had  prepared  a  commis- 
sion for  such  prorogation,  but  that 
in  consequence  of  his  majesty's  in- 
disposition such  convnission  could 
not  receive  his  majesty ':» royal  sig- 
nature I  and  I  had  not  felt  it  .con- 
sistent with  my  view  of  my  duty 
to  put  the  great  seal  to  that  com- 
mission, without  his  majesty's  si^n 
manual.    It  is  for  your  lordships 
to  judge  whether  in  this  view  of 
my  duty  I  have   committed  any 
error.     I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to 
the  legality  of  a  commission  hav- 
ing the  ^reat  seal  affixed  to  it,  and 
purpoTtmg  to  have  the  king's  sign 
manuali  but  which  it  had  not  re- 
ceived.   I  only  mean  again  to  state, 
that  in  my  conception  of  my  duty 
I  did  not  conceive  myself  autho- 
rized to  affix  the  great  seal  to  the 
commission  to  which  I  have  allud* 
.ed,  without  the  king's  sign  manual. 
My  lords,  I  then  stated  what  I  am 
sow  anxious   to  restate,  that  his 
majesty's  indibposition    arose   en- 
tirely from  the  pressure  of  domes- 
tic affliction  operating  upon  his  pa- 
loraal  feelings,  and  that  the  pny- 


$icians  then  in  care  of  hia  majesty 
entertained  a  confident  expectation 
of  his  majesty's  recovery.  My  lords* ' 
as  the  physicians  then  had  a  coaft» 
d^nt  expectation  of  his  majesty's  ra« 
ccvery,  so  they  now  also  entertain 
a  confident  expectation  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  recoivery,  j'egard  being  had 
to  his  majesty's  time  of  life,  and 
to  his  majesty's   former    state  of 
he^th.    This   is   the   unanimous 
opinion  (I  am  anxious  to  state  their 
own  words)  not  only  of  the  physi* 
cians'then  in  attendance,  but  ot  those 
whose  care  has  since  been  thrown 
around  ht^  majesty,  and  is  givea 
with  as  much  certainty  at  can  be 
attached  to  prognostics  upon  me» 
dical  subjects.    Those  physicians 
also  who  now  attend  his  majesty^ 
and  who  attended  his  majesty  on  a 
former  indisposition,  state  that  they 
see  in  the  present  state  of  his  ma« 
jesty  all  the  symptoms  of  approach 
towards  recovery,  and  none  of  the 
symptoms  which  indicate  the  de* 
lay  of  recovery.    Upon  t&e  state* 
ment  which  I  made  on  the  1st  of 
this  month)  one  of  your  lordships 
moved  to  adjourn  for  fourteen  days» 
the  shortest  period  within   which 
parliament  can  by  law  be  assembled 
upon  anv  emergency  for  the  dis<» 
patch  of  business:  your  lordships 
are  now  assembled  in  pursoanoe  of 
that  adjournment,  and  it  is  for  the 
boube  to  determine  what  course  it 
is  proper    to  pursue.     Under  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  stated, 
I  trust  in  God,  from  the  favourable 
symptoms  of  his  majesty's   indis* 
position,  that  there  will  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  adoption  of  any  pro- 
€;eecSng  by  this  house  to  supply  the 
defept  of  .the  royal  authority ;  and 
I  may  be  allowed  t.o  express  my 
opinion,  that  the  most  delicate  and 
proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
present  instance,  would  be  to  ad* 
jsurn  for  fourteen  days.  My  lords» 

it 
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it  ic  vith  feeKngs  tjf  affliction  fcyr  tlM 
indtsposiuoa  of  his  majesty,  in 
wliicn  i  auQ  sore  all  your  lord^ips 
particfrpate,  that  I  make  diis  mo- 
don,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
confident  hope  tHat  at  the  expira- 
CMm  of  chat  period  no  proceeding 
will  beneccssary."  His  krdship  con- 
cluded by  moTtn^  an  adjournment 
tHl  this  day  fortnight. 

The  earl  of  Moira.  "My  lords, 
I  hail  with  joy,  in  common  I  am 
sure  vith  all  your  lordships,  the 
pleasing  prospect  held  oat  to  us  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  of  his 
mifesty's  recovery.  Upon  a  question 
of  this  nature,  die  important  con- 
aideratioii  necessarily  must  be,  whe- 
ihee  the  temporary  suspension  of 
certam  parts  of  the  regal  power 
will  be  of  such  essential  injury  to 
the  public  interests,  that  our  public 
duty  requires  us  to  proceed  imme* 
diately  to  make  provision  for  the 
eaigeacy.  Conceiving,  as  I  do, 
diat  no  material  inconvenience  will 
icsok  to  the  public  interests  from 
the  delay  proposed,  I  give  my  cor- 
dial support  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord.^ 

Lord  Grenvtlle  said,  that  he  per^ 
fecily  concurred  in  what  hud  ialU* 
jen  from  the  noble  earl  respecting 
die  comparison  of  inconveniences. 
There  was,  indeed,  nothing  before 
tfaem  but  a  choice  of  embarrass* 
Bients:  diat  was  his  opinion  when 
lie  hesird  the  first  tidings  of  this 
melancholy  and  afflicting  event. 
He  would  not  dwell  upon  this 
p»nful  topic;  not  because  he  did  not 
feel  uponitffDOst  deeply,  but  because 
he  knew  that  there  was  nothing 
that  he  could  say  that  could  add 
to  the  feelings  of  other  noble  lords. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack  had  hardly  done  himself 
jubdce,  in  intimating  the  possibil  ty 
of  a  doubt  on  h's  own  conducts 
He  was  convinced  oi  the  puitty  of 


diat  noble  and  learned  lord's  mo- 
tives ar»d  conduct,  on  this  trying  oc- 
casion, in  that  particular  point. 
No  man,  understanding  the  prin* 
ciples  and  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  proper  uses  of  the 
powers  of  its  respective  branches; 
and  with  a  just  regard  *o  truth  and 
justice,  could  advise  the  affixing 
of  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom, 
which  purported  to  bear  the  royal 
signature,  by  any  individual,  during 
t&  present  situation  of  the  sove* 
reign.  With  the  cheering  hopes 
held  ouc  to  the  house,  (not  indeed 
by  any  evidence  or  written  docu- 
ments, but)  collected  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  of  the  speedy  deliverance 
and  recovery  of  the  sovereign,  he 
was  ready  to  agree  to  the  adjourn- 
ment proposed.  There  was  a  great 
duty  for  their  lordships  to  discharge^ 
to  his  majesty^  and  to  the  people. 
He  would  rather  err,  however,  on 
the  side  of  forbearance  and  delay, 
than  on  that  of  precipitation.  That 
principle  had  formerly  regulated 
the  conduct  of  parliament.  It  was 
then  thought  best  to  make  succes- 
sive short  adjournments,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  die  case  and 
the  progress  of  recovery,  as  it  gave 
to  parliament,  then  become,  as  it 
was  now,  the  guardian  of  the  king's 
person  and  rights,  the  power  of 
meeting  all  tlie  exigencies  that 
might  arise.  On  that  ground  he 
should  now  have  preferred  a  short- 
er adjournment,  followed  up  by  ad- 
journments from  time  to  time  as 
the  symptoms  of  amendment  con- 
tinued to  appear.  Anxious,  how- 
ever, for  unanimity,  he  should  vote 
for  the*  motion.  The  king's  mini- 
sters could  alone  pronounce  on  the 
suite  of  the  country,  and  whether 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
placed  were  or  were  not  such  as 
required  the  imn^edsate  attendance 
A4  of 
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of  parliament.  In  proposing  this 
adjournment,  they  took  upon  uiem- 
sclves  aheavy  responsibility,  which, 
he  doubted  not,  they  felt  them- 
selves prepared  to  justify  to  their 
own  minds  and  to  their  country. 
He  should  now  only  offer  up  pray- 
ers to  Almighty  God,  that*  this 
xnjiy  be  the  last  occasion  for  any  si- 
milar adjournment ;  and  that  such 
circumstances  may  providentially 
arise,  as  would  restore  to  his  rna?. 
je.^ty  the'  exercise  of  the  kingly 
power,  and  to  parliament  the  regu- 
lar use  of  its  ordinary  functions,  in- 
stead of  tlieir  assembling  as  a  con- 
vention of  the  states  of  the  realm. 
If,  however,  the  latter  of  these  al- 
ternatives should  unliappily  take 
place,  he  was  prepared  to  say,  that 
they  must  then  lay  down  for  their 
regulation  the  principles  which  he 
had  stated,  and  act  upon  those  pre- 
cedents which  hadj3een  already 
laid  down,  in  the  mean  time,  he 
for  one  should  give  his  assent  to  tlie 
present  motion. 

Earl  Stanhope  declared,  that  all 
he  wished  was,  tliat  the  house 
should  ]ay  down  the  constitutional 

f  rounds  of  its  present  proceedings, 
f  he  consented  to  tlie  present  mo- 
tion for  adjournment,  it  sliould  not 
be  for  the  sake  of  unanimity  alone; 
but  lor  this  reason,  that  from  the 
very  short  notice  of  the  former 
meeting,  and  from  the  shortness  of 
the  tinie  th.it  has  since  elapsed,  a 
ni^rribcr  o{  peers  may  not  have  been 
able  to  come  up  irom  the  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
would  probably  wish  for  some  f  ur- 
therposri/Oncmcnt ;  but  princij^aliy 
because  he  thought  that  tliey  had 
no 'right  to  meet  at  all- 

The  c'rike  of  Norfolk  expressed 
his  stio  <g  concurrence  In  the  pro- 
priety ot  the  motion  now  before 
the  h'juse, .  and  ihe  satisfaction 
whicli  he  felt  in  learning  that  con- 


fident hopes  wrere  entertained  of  lii4 
majesty's  speedy  recovery. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  spoke  at 
length  in  favour  of  the  motion  s 
several  parts  ef  his  speech'  were  re-i 
plied  to  by  '  • 

Earl  Grey,  who  was  desirous  csf 
not  interrupting  unanimity,  though 
be  doubted  the  propriety  of  so  long 
an  adjournment:  "Already,"  suid 
his  lordship,  "  above  a  month  has 
passed,  and  the  duties  of  tiie  kingly 
office  have  not  been  performed.  Is 
not  thif,  my  lords,  in  times  like  the 
present,  a  matter  deserving  of  grave 
consideration  ?  Should  the  ardent 
prayers,  which  in  common  v'^th  all 
classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects  I 
devoutly  offer  to  Almighty  God 
for  his  majesty's  restoration  to 
health,  be  heard,  have  we  that  pro- 
spect of  a  fuH  and  entire  recovery 
which  we  entertained  in  i  788  ?  At 
this  period  it  is  unquestionably  de- 
sirable that  all  the  energies  of  the 
royal  mind  should  be  awakened. 
I  am  sure  no  man  can  feel  more 
sensibly  than  myself  the  distressing 
calamity  that  has  befallen  his  ma* 
jesty,  or  can  send  up  more  eager 
wishes  for  ltsremo^'al.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  trust  that  the  house 
will  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  probability,  and  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  country. 
Let  the  house  reflect  well  on  the 
state  in  which  die  empire  is  placed. 
The  time  is  come  when  all  personal 
objects  must  be  sacriliced,  all  ptirty 
contentions  cease.  The  functions 
of  t!ie  royal  power  are  sacred,  and 
tlie  duties  of  parliament' equally  so. 
It  must  now  become  the  great  end 
of  our  exertions  and  deliberations 
to  preserve  in  full  vigour  both  the 
one  and  tiie  other,  and  to  submit 
every  minor  care  to  the  important 
purposes  of  preserving  tlic  integrity 
of  the  constitution,  ar.d  «)f  esta- 
blishing tl;e  interests  of  tiie  country  .'• 

Lord 
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Lord  riscotint  Sid  month  said  a 
few  words,  and  the  motion  was 
BgTfed  to. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  the  chiiiicellor  of  the 
Mclieqiier  niride  a  similar  mcnion. 
Having  ecitred  fully  intotliequt^s- 
tif.n,  he  saiJ,  **  II  there  can  exist 
adiiubt  as  to  the  propriety  nf  such 
proceeding,  then  1  should  think. 
nri;e  will  remain  as  to  what  w^e 
ilK'uid  do  now,  when  J  have  com- 
municated to  the  house  the  intellU 
Ijencelhrive  in  the  course  of  tJiisday 
Ijeen  possessed  of,  and  wliich  I  shall 
ft^el  so  inucii  satisiaction  in  stating. 
Having  felt  it  my  duty  {o  have  tlie 
hcit  information  on  this  afflcting 
iubject,  I  have  to  state,  that  1  this 
day  reoaired  to  Windsor,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  present 
M^ate  of  his  majesty'^  health — I 
there  saw  the  physicians,  and  I 
iuYe  the  pleasure  of  acquainting 
the  house,  that  all  the  physicians 
were  unanunously  of  opinion  that 
his  fflijesty's  health  was  in  a  stHte 
ot  prugresiive  amendment— and 
also,  that  diat  progressive  amend- 
ment had  already  actually  begun 
to  take  place.  That  this  statenient 
cannot  be  Other  than  most  gratelul 
to  every  gentleman  who  hears  me, 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  permit  mv- 
self  to  doubt.  It  is,  then,  under 
circumstance* so  consoling,  so  cheer- 
ing, that  J  now  suggest  to  the  house 
the  propriety  of  waiting  the  more 
deciiive  issue  of  this  favourable 
turn  which  the  short  lapse  of  the 
same  interval  may  afTord  us.  We 
have  good  grounds  for  indulging 
in  ihe  best  hopes  that  that  interval 
will  be  productive  of  that  fortunate 
is^ue,  for  whip h  the  wishes  and  the 
prayers  of  the  country  have  been 
so  earnest ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  «e  no  ground  for  apprehending 
the  occurrence  of  any  pressing  ex- 
igency requiring   tlie  meeting  of 


parliament  before  the  expiration  of 
that  interval.  Unless,  therefore^ 
circumstances  of  extraordinary  and 
paramount  urgenpy  had  occurred, 
during  the  period  of  the  late  ad- 
journment, requiring  the  immediate 
aid  and  operation  of  parliament,  I 
do  not  see  how  the  hou^e  can  be  ex* 
pected  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
dispatch  of  the  pubhc  business. 
But  when  the  exi sting  circu  mstances 
are  of  a  nature  so  different,  when 
they  are  calculated  to  encourage 
expectations  the  most  c(^n soling,  I 
feel  confident  that  the  h">nse  will, 
in  a  crisis  of  snch  delicacy,  fdr- 
bear  to  institute,  as  yet,  any  great 
public  'measure  whatever.  Willi 
these  impressions,  and  under  such 
a  view  of  the  subject,  I  shall  now; 
move,  *  that  the  house  do,  at  its 
rising  this  day,  adjourn  to  tiiis  day 
fortnight.'" 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  this  wns  vir- 
tually the  first  day  of  the  -sessions, 
for  their  former  meeting  was 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
journing over.  And  upon  .  the 
opening  of  the  sessions,  tl^ey  n;eet 
under  the  alarming  circnm^ianceji 
of  his  majesty  bein^  no  longer  in  a 
state  to  transact  business.  And  yet 
they  are  now  asked  not  to  proceed 
to  pyovide  against  so  serious  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment, but  to  adjourn  over  for 
another  fortnight.  Where  there 
was  an  actual  physical  necessity, 
no'  doubt  it  must  be  yielded  to ; 
but  what  was  the  urgency  of  the 
necessity  theii  requiring  them  to 
suspend  the  executive  government 
for  another  fortni.;ht  ?  'J 'he  con- 
sMtution  WAS  suspended — it  existed 
not  s -parable  from  the  executive 
power  of  the  king — and  yf*i  tliey 
were  now  called  upon  to  continue 
tlie  suspension  of  tlie  constitution 
for  another  fortnight : — and  upon 
what  ground)  upon  what  authentic 
tcsiimony, 
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testimony*  npon  what  recorded 
evidence*  was  it  that  they  were 
now  asked  to  do  this  ?  Upon  no 
such  ground— in  short,  upon  no- 
thing but  the  barje*  unrecorded 
stateiQent  of  the  chancellor  of  the 

'  exdiequer !  Was  it  upon  such  mat- 
ter as  that*  they  were  required  to 
^ound  a  parh'amentary  proceeding* 
m  a  crisis  of  such  importance? 
Why  had  not  the  privy  council 
been  assembled*  and  the  physicians 
examined  before  them  ?  or,  if  that 
kad  been  done*  why  was  not  the 
evidence  of  those  physicians  laid 
before  the  house*  to  enable  it  to 
fi>rm  its  own  judgement*  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  hazard  conjectures 
upon  the  mere  assertions  ofa  mem- 
ber of  parliament  ?  In  their  ordl- 
IMiry  course*  that  house  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  grounding  their  pro- 
ceedings upon  mere  vajg;ue  asser- 
tions coming  from  any  mdividual. 
No  parliamentary  proceeding  in  a 
case  of  such  importance  ought  to 
be  grounded  upon  the  mere  asser- 
lion  of  one  of  their  own  members ; 
Aiey  were  to  consider  not  only  the 
Jong*  but  the  people*  and  both  in 
reference  to  the  other :  the  people 

,  had  a  sovereign  whom  they  loved* 
and  the  king  had  a  people  whom  he 
loved :  that  house  should  look  to 
the  iilterests  of  each*  in  order  best 
to  discharge  their  duty  to  both. 
He  need  scarcely  repeat  the  regret 
be  felt  for  the  severe  afflictions  of 
the  king ;  his  sense  of  them  was 
tuch  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously agree  to  the  house  adjourn- 
big  over  for  more  than  from  day  to 
day.  In  case  of  an  event,  which 
God  forbidl  the  house  bught  not  to 
extend  their  adjournment  to  a  long- 
er interval  at  such  a  crisis.  He 
djd  not  wish  to  distract  or  to  divide 
«— to  create  either  jealousy  or  anger 
—but  at  a  period  when  the  country 
was  deprived  of  the  executive  part 


of  the  government*  he  must  eater 
his  solemn  protest  against  any  mea* 
sure  that  would  for  another  fort* 
night  continue  to  deprive  them  of 
the  aid  and  counsels  of  the  remam* 
ing  two  branches  of  the  legislature  i 
though  he  would  not  divide  the 
house  upon  the  question. 

Sir*  Francis  Burdett  said  thaff 
agreeing  as  he  did  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  honourable  gentlei* 
maa  who  had  just  sat  down,  he 
was  determined  not  to  let  die  ques* 
tion  CO  to  a  decision  without  divid* 
ing  uie  house  upon  it.  The  motion 
now  submitted  to  them  be  conceiv<» 
ed  to  be  one  of  the  most  irrational 
and  unconstitutional  propositions 
ever  made  in  that  house.  He  would 
never  ,  consent  to  compromise  tha 
constitution;  Had  he  been  present 
on  the  last  day  of  naeeting*  he  woald 
have  opposed  every  motion  for  ad^ 
joumment.  The  constitution  was 
suspended*  and  he  would  not  have 
agreed  to  a  moment's  delay*  tiU 
that  constitution  was  restored ;  but 
now,  after  that  delay-— after  defer- 
ring  their  duty  so  lon^  to  the  peo- 
ples--were  they  now  sail  further  to 
postpone  it  for  another  fortnight  f 
But  the  time  was  not  of  such  im» 
portanceastheprindple.  Hewoolil 
resist  it  $  and  it  he  stood  alone*  he 
was  determined  to  divide  the  house. 
If  the  ministers  were  resolved*  at 
the  risk  of  the  country's  safety*  at 
all  hazards,  to  prolong  to  tbe  ut- 
most limit  the  tenure  by  which  they 
held  their  places  and  their  power^ 
they  and  others  might  do  so ;  but 
he  would  not  go  back  to  the  peo* 
pie  to  tell  them^  that  after  the  con- 
stitution had  been  suspended  for  a 
fortnight*  he  had  voted  that  it 
should  be  suspended  for  a  fortnight 
longer.  A  state  of  anarchy  had 
existed  sufficiently  long.  He  would 
do  what  he  could  tQ  restore  to  die 
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pcepfetbe  goTcnmient  of  the  con- 
•cicatioD* 

Mr*  Tiemey  and  lord  A.  Ha- 
IDiltoa  spoke  against  the  adjourn* 
issiL^aiid  Mr.  Fuller  was  in  favour 
tt  it.  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  for  ad* 
jooming  for  a  week  only ;  and  sir 
Sanmei  Romilly  iboag^t  there 
Aould  be  no  adjournment  longer 
dum  twenty-four  hours. 

A  long  debate  ensued*  in  which 
nany  of  the  leading  members  took 
a  paot ;  after  which  the  question 
waa  calkd  for,  when  the  house  di- 
vided on  the  question.  For  an  ad^ 
jaumment  for  a  fortnight. 
Ayes  *  .  -  -  343 
Noes    -    •    »   -  ♦      58 

Idajcrity    *    285 

Nov.  S9. — Earl  Camden*  in  the 
iMNise  of  lords*  (president  of  the 
^onncil*)  rose  and  stated  to  theit 
lordships,  that  examinations  had 
taken  phce^  before  his  majesty's 
privy  oonndl^  of  the  physicians 
who  attended  the  royal  person* 
tonchmg  the  state  of*  the  king's 
bealtlu  His  lordship*  after  a  few 
obserrations,  concluded  by  propos*. 
Ing  them  to  be  read.  After  some 
vemarks  from  earl  Grey*  the  xau 
sates  of  the  examinations  were  or« 
4ered  to  lie  on  the  table*  and  to  be 
nad.  They  were  accordingly  read 
ky  the  clerk. 

The  result  of  these  examinations 
was*  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opl- 
moft  of  all  his  majesty's  physicians* 
that  though  his  majesty  was  iiu:a* 
pable  of  cofloang  to  parliament*  or 
of  attending  to  pubbc  business*  yet 
they  entertained  the  most  confident 
hopes  of  his  recovery*  but  were  un- 
able to  state  at  what  period  he 
mi^t  become  convalescent. 

The  eail  of  Liverpool  then  rose 
and  said*  that  the  house  having  ad- 
journ^ so  that  day  on  account  of 


the  lamented  continuation  of  hb 
majesty's  ill  health  on  tlie  last  daj 
of  their  meeting,  the  privy  counal 
had  assembled*  and  had  made  the 
important  examination,  the  parti* 
culars  of  which  were  now  on  then* 
lordships*  table,  and  had  been  twica 
read  in  their  hearing.  From  that 
examination  of  his  majesty's  phy- 
sicians* his  lordship  deduced  throa 
important  leading  points  of  consi^ 
deration.  Firstx^the  establishment 
of  the  fact*  that  the  present  stat^ 
of  his  majesty's  illness  prevented 
him  from  attending  to  any  publie 
business,  and  the  consequent  sus« 
pension  of  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
ninctions;  Secondly*  the  confident 
hopes  and  expectations  entertained 
by  the  physicians  rf  his  majesty *t 
recovery.  Thirdly,  that  as  to  time^ 
though  nothing  specific  could  ba 
stated  respecting  the  duration  of 
the  king's  indisposition*  yet  thera 
existed  already  a  considerable  a* 
mendment  of  his  majesty's  health. 
With  these  three  material  points 
before  them*  it  would  be  for  their 
lordships'  wisdom  and  Justice  ta 
determme  what  mode  of  proceed- 
ing it  would  be  fitting  for  them  ta 
adopt  under  all  the  circumsuncei 
of  tne  case.  His  lordship  after  a 
speech  of  some  length  moved,  that 
the  house  at  its  rising  should  ad« 
joum  till  Thursday,  the  ISth  of  De* 
cember  next. 

£:irl  Spencer  objected  to  tba 
proceedings  adopted  by  ministers 
on  this  occasion.  He  said  their 
lordships  would  not  discharge  tha 
duties  of  their  stations,  if  they  did 
not  abstain  from  doing  any  thing 
that  might  injure  the  constitution  | 
but*  on  the  contrary*  they  ought 
to  proceed  to  remedy*  as  far  at 
they  could,  that  existing  defect 
which  all  so  deeply  lamented.  Tha 
evils  of  the  actual  suspension  of  tha. 
kingly  office  must  be  great  and  dan-, 
geroiis* 
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gerous.  He  was  not  enough  of  a 
lawyer  to  attempt  to  describe  them 
in  ail  their  various  injurious  bear- 
ings on  the  affairs  ,of  the  whole 
jcomm  unity.  More  particularly 
jrnust  such  evils  be  felt  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  country,  which 
was  widely  different,  indeed,  from 
what  it  was  in  the  year  1788.  Not 
a  moment*s  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
putting  the  conbtitiition  into  its 
proj>er  state.  If  their  lordships 
could  brin^  their  minds  to  this  ad- 
journment under  all  the  circum- 
btances,  they  must  be  blind  to  the 
consequences  that  mi^ht  ensue. 
VViiat  title  or  authority  had  pailia- 
xnent  so  to  act  ?  After  various 
other,  arguments,  the  nol^ie  earl  al- 
luded briefly  to  the  sentiments  on 
jlie  great  question  that  niight'soon 
come. again  before  them,  as  they 
were  hc^d'by  him  in  1788.  Had 
he  ever  seen  cause  to  change  them, 
be  would  leadily  confers  the  alter- 
ation of  his  opinions :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  matuie  reflec- 
tion .on  tlie  subject  had  convinced 
him,  that  they  were  constitutional 
and  well  founded.  His  lorclship 
concluded  by  moving  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  all  the  words  in  tlie  ori- 
ginal HiOtion  after  the  word"  That" 
be  left  out ;  ^nd  that  instead  there- 
of should  be  substiiuted  words 
to  the  following  effect : — ("That") 
the  house  do^  appoint  a  committee 
to  examine  the  physicians  appoint- 
ed to  attend  on  his  majesty,  touch^ 
ing  his  present  melancholy  indis- 
position, and  to  report  the  same.?' 

Lord  Moira  and  lord  Holland 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  amendment: 
lord  Harrowby  and  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland  were  for  the  original 
mcticn.     The  question  being  put. 

Lord  Grenville  rose,  and  said, 
that  having  heard  noihing  in  sup- 
port of  die  proceednig  recommend- 
ed by  ministers,  he  was  under  Uie 


necessity  of  introdce'ng  die  argn^ 
roent.  Never  had  he  a  wt^  so 
permanently  formed  as  that  the 
proceedings  might  be  unnecessary, 
which  in  ca^e  of  the  continued  sus- 
pension of  the  executive  power  it 
would  be  proper  to  adopt.  *  There 
were  many  things  in.  the  state  of 
the  country  which  made  him  en- 
tertain that  wish.  But  whatever 
course  it  might  bej»xpedient  to  pur- 
sue, he  was  anxious  that  the  states 
of  the  realm  should  be,  unanimous 
in  their  proceedings.  Their  lord- 
ships were  now  called  upon  to  de- 
fend their  own  consistency.  It 
might  be  asked,  If  on  a  former  oc- 
casion they  consented  to  adjourn 
far  a  fortnight,  why  refuse  it  now  ? 
How  far,  he  wished  to  know,  did 
ministers  mean  to  extend  this  prin* 
ciple  ?  how  long  did  they  intend  to 
adjourn,  and  adjourn*  and  adjourn? 
Did  they  mean,  by  thus  assuming 
all  the  functions  of  the  executive 
government,  to  sanction  the  calum* 
nies  of  the  enemies  of  the  constitu- 
tion, who  represented  the  kingly- 
office  and  attributes  as  mere  empty 
names,  and  that  the  constitution 
was  vested  in  ten  or  a  dozen  per- 
sons filling  the  great  oflices'of  stute  ? 
Were  these  persons  to  be  permitted 
to  carry  on  the  government?  He 
asked  it  in  die  presence  of  those 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
laws,  whether  the  privy  council 
was  competent  to  such  an  exami- 
nation as  that  of  which  the  report 
was  laid  upon  the  table?  They 
were  now  assembled  as  states  of 
the  realm ;  a  quality  in  which  they 
would  not  meet  except  in  case  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  king.  As  such, 
they  would  take  no  st^eps  until  tiiey 
had  established  the  fact  of  incapa- 
city by  examination,  and  put  it  on 
their  journals.  They  had  no  dis- 
cretion  to  exercise  in  the  case,  and 
their  first  step  should  belo  set  them- 
selves 
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•elves  right  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

The  privy  council  usurped  an  au- 
thority vrhich  cliJ  not  belong:  to 
thein.  But  even  if  their  right,  lo 
institute  ^the  examination  was  ad- 
mi  rteil,  still  their  mode  of  conduct- 
ing ic  was  objectionable.  They  had 
no  right  to  ga  beyond  the  mere  dry 
question  of  fact — Is  the  kini?  or  is 
he  not  capable  of  exercising  the 
royal  authority  ?  In  doing  more, 
they  exceeded  their  powers.  What 
\  was  this  new  power  in  the  state  that 
was  to  prescribe  laws  to  parliament? 
In  what  part  of  the  oath  of  a  privy 
counsellor  were  tlicy  made  the 
guardians  of  the  king's  temporal 
capacity  ?  There  was  no  such  duty 
imposed  upon  them ;  no  such 
power  given  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion. The  fact  of  the  royal  inca- 
pacity was  to  be  ascertained  by 
themselves,  and  by  that  only  could 
their  proceedings  be  justified.  He 
for  one  would  not  do  homage  to 
these  self-created  kings,  who  pre- 
sumed to  set  aside  tiie  sovereign, 
and  act  upon  their  own  authority. 
lie  would  not  now  enter  into  'the 
question,  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  right  or  wrong  to  adjourn,  in 
case  tlie  fact  were  established*  Still, 
however,  he  would  contend  for  the 
necessity  of  that  preliminar)'  pro- 
ceeding. He  would  wibh  to. have 
that  question  determined.  He  would 
not  go  to  extreme  cases  of  a  day  or 
a  fi action  thereof,  but  he  would 
maintain  that  the  government  could 
not  be  carried  on  if  the  royal  autlio- 
rity  were  suspended  for  any  time. 
For  this  he  had  the  authority  of  the 
venerable  person  who  at  ihar  ii«ne 
filled  the  office  of  president  of  the 
council.  I'hat  noble  person  de- 
clared it  in  his  place  in  these  words : 
**  This  calamity  has  produced  a 
complete  suspension  ol  ail  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive  government." 
If  nsimters  would  Icok  into  the 


foreign  office,  they  would  there  find 
upon  record  an  avowal  to  the  same  . 
e.fect  from  the  marquis  of  Car- 
marthen, then  one  of  the  cabinet. 
They  would  find  it  in  these  words* 
in  an  answer  to  a  dispatch  from  one 
pi'  our  ministers  at  a  foreign  court: 
•*  I  have  received  your  important 
letter,  but  can  give  you  no  instruc- 
tions, on  account  of  his  majesty*^ 
unfortunate  indisposition."  Did 
mini«5ters  mean  to  say  that,  they 
mii^ht  receive  his  majesty's  com- 
mands, tliouLi^h  parliament  could 
not  ?  Talk  of  new  governments 
indeed!  was  there  ever  so  monstrous 
an  assumption  of  power  as  this  ? 
What,  are  they,  uncontroHed  by 
parliament,  to  issue  their  orders  to 
admirals  and  to  generals  ?  nay, 
more,  shall  they  exclusively  have 
the  care,  of  the  king's  person  ? 
He  never  heard  of  such  a  power  in 
the  constitution,  as  that  the  great 
officers  of  state  might  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  crown.  A  noble  earl 
hiid  lalkcd  of  leaving  tiie  vessel  of 
the  state  to  be  borne  along  for  some 
time  mpuhu  rtn\orum.  Never  was 
there  a  more  ui.fortunite  applica^r 
tion  of  a  figure.  W.iat !  when 
the  helm  was  .abandoned,  the  sails 
torn,  the  masts  gone  by  tiiei board,. 
and  the  vessel  in  daa;:;cr  of  g^iing 
dv)wn,  was  she  in  siicli  ciicun:- 
stances  to  be  left  to  the  inipuiso  she 
had  previously  icceived?  w;is  no 
efioit  to  be  made  to  save  her,  to 
bring  her  into  pc^it?  "W^as  she  to 
be  lett  thus  labouring,  to  w^iat  tlie 
noble  earl  called  impulsu  rcmorum  ? 
\V  hat !  wiien  she  was  iu,tiiis  calami- 
tous situation — 

....  Nonne  vides,  ut 
.     Nudum  icm:^;io  laius, 
Et  inalus  celcri  bci.u.:Iuti  Atrico, 
AiUeniia-queg^cmatu  ?  ac  sine  funlbus 

Vix  durarc  carinx 

Possint  iinperiosius 
^quor  ? 

The  lord  chancellor,  after  ad. 
veaiag 
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verttng  to  ^at  had  failed  frosu  the 
last  speaker,  observed^  that  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  our  laws, 
die  soverdgii  is  king  ia  iJo£viCYf  in 
age»  in  decrepitude.  If  you  take 
away  what  the  law  gives  him,  you 
change  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  king ;  by  the  sanction  and  au- 
thority of  which  name,  you  can 
alone  rightly  act.  The  king*s  po- 
litical capacity,  he  would  again 
repeat,  continues  the  same  in  in- 
fancy, in  sickness,  in  age,  and  in 
decrepitude.  No  subject  can  be 
considered  in  the  same  light.  In 
such  case  the  two  houses  are  to  use 
a  sound  discretioo*  God  forbid 
Aat  die  priyy  council  should  de- 
.  clare  the  king  incompetent!  Much 
tmght  be  said  on  a  quesdon  of  this 
nature,  but  it  never  was  to  be  al* 
lowed  that  such  a  power  rested  in 
the  privy  connciL 

Several  other  members  spoke  on 
die  quesdon  I  after  which  their  lord- 
ships divided  on  earl  Spencer's 
amendment—- 

Non  contents    .    .    -    •  88 
•    Contents 56 

Majority    -    -     •  32 

In  the  house  of  commons  a  si- 
milar modon  was  made  by  Mr. 
Perceval,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, upon  the  j^round  that  the 
answers  of  die  physicians  held  out 
a  pleasing  prospect,  and,  he  might 
say,  almost  a  moral  certainty  of 
bis  majesty's  recovery.  He  ad- 
mitted diat  in  this  motioa  they  were 
Bing  beyond  the  precedent  in 
B&    Hedidnotmeaato  repre- 


sent  that  the  amendmeiit  in  hisnoa- 
jesty's  health  at  present  was  as 
great  as  that  which  lord  ThnrloiW 
had  then  to  announce  to  die  lords  $ 
but  sull,  ki  pointing  oat  die  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases,  be 
thought  ^e  had  sufiSlctendy  showA 
that  there  had  been  no  vbiation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  precedent,  althoiiA;h 
the  strict  letter  of  it  had  been  de- 
parted from.  He  thought  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  house  not  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  mere  leti- 
ter  of  that  precedent,  but  to  ezer« 
cise  an  honest  and  enlightened  dSa* 
cretton  upon  all  the  chrcnmstaaces 
of  the  case  which  was  then  under 
their  consideradon.  As  for  his 
part,  the  best  dtscredon  which  ha 
could  apply  to  the  case,  prompted* 
him  to  recommend  to  the  house  to 
adjourn  for  another  period  of  four- 
teen  days ;  and  he  should  conclude 
by  moving  accordingly,  that  &e 
house  do  adjourn  to  this  dayfort^ 
aight. 

Mr.  Whitbread  had  heard  before 
he  caune  down  to  the  house,  that  ic 
was  generally  understood  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  intended  to 
move  for  an  adjournment  for  an* 
other  fortnight :  but  until  he  had 
heard  the  report  of  the  physicians 
read,  he  did  not  know  how  to  cre- 
dit it.  Much  had  been  said  of  the 
delicacy  due  to  the  king ;  bat  it 
must  bis  recollected  that  delicacj 
was  also  due  to  the  consdtution* 
Were  his  majesty  recovered,  he 
wouTd  himself  say  diat  the  delicacy- 
due  to  him  personally  was  not  to 
supersede  the  delicacy  and  respect 
which  was  due  to  the  kingly  o^oei 
and  that  there  was  nothing  which 
the  house  should  be  more  s61ici« 
tons'  about,  than  preventing  dmt 
from  falling  mto  disrepute.  He 
should  as)c,  what  was  uie  present 
situadon  of  the  country?  Was 
there  a  seat  of  josdce,  or  a  fiwiw 
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tain  oi  mercy  ?    CooU  an  army 
be  tent  on  a  foFeign  expeduton»  or 
cooldatt  amy  be  recalled?  CooM 
a  oilpnt  recchre  die  royal  inercy, 
conid  he  be  legally  executed)  when 
the  iommsan  ot  mercy  was  closed 
np?    IHie   right  hon.  gentleman 
had  eadeavcrared  to  fri^ten  gen* 
tJcineDy   by  talking  of  the  king 
being  dethroned*    lie  should  have 
consideredt  &at  to  take  the  ef  own 
from    the  constitotion»    was  still 
wone  than  the  personal  dethrone- 
ment of  a  king.    This  was  a  situa- 
tion cf  the  coontryt  in  which  jpore 
than  at  any  other  time  the  execu- 
tive ought  to  be  in  its  full  vigour* 
A  week  at  the  present  time  might 
bear  a  load  nxid^  vshkh  centuries 
would  have    staggered.     If    the 
conuBoader  a  chief  in  Portugal, 
or  the  eoramaader  in  chief  at  home» 
wereto  die^  how  could  their  places 
be  foppBed?    If  ministers  should 
do  any  thing  to  deserve  the  repre^ 
benaon  of  parliament,  who  was  to 
be  addressed  ?  As  to  the  dethrone- 
rnenr,  who  wovdd  say  that  G^eorge 
die  First  and  George  the  Second 
were  dethroaed,  when  in  their  ab- 
sence regents  were  appointed  ?    If 
ministeis  might  be  permitted  to  do 
every  dung  m  the  royal  name,  and 
by  the  royal  authority,  the  ministers 
woiild  be  themsdves  the  regents. 
As  to  the  precedent  of  178ft,  lord 
Thnslow  announced  in  the  house 
of  lords,  not  his  majesty's  amend- 
ment^  but  bis  convalescence,  and 
in  a  short  time  after  his  recovery 
was  complete.    It  had  been  said, 
that  the  cure  might  be  impeded  by 
parliamentary  mscussion  y  but  me 
hct  wasy  that  long  debates  had^ 
however^  not  prevented  his  reco- 
very on  the  former  occasion.     It 
must  be  recollected  that  on  the  for- 
mer occasion  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  mi- 
nister, who  certainly  did  at  that 
time  ei^oy  the  confidence  of  the 
house  and  the  country  to  an  uQcom* 


mon  degree ;  but  he  wdbld  ask  tha 
present  ministers,  did  they  assume 
for  themselves  as  great  a  share  In 
the  confidence  of  the  country  as 
Mr.  Pit^  then  enjoyed  ?  It  would 
have  been  wiser  if  the  parliament 
of  that  day  had  enacted  provisions 
to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
this  exigency.  Two  instances  had, 
however,  since  occurred,  that  of 
1801,  and  that  of  1804^  in  each  of 
which,  from  personal  delicacy  to 
the  sovereign,  no  steps  were  taken 
to  protect  Uie  country  in  case  of  a 
recurrence  of  a  similar  case.  In 
the  year  1788,  his  majesty  was  in 
the  full  vigour  of  health,  and  af- 
terwards met  his  parliament,  and 
showed  himself  publicly  to  his  sub-* 
jects.  He  went  publicly  to  the 
metropolitan  church  of  England, 
to  return  thanks  for  his  recovery. 
After  the  visitation  of  1801 ,  he  also 
appeared  publicly,  and  continue 
to  be  accessible  to  his  subjects,  un* 
til  his  sight  was  afi^cted.  Aftnr 
that  he  ceased  to  be,  as  before,  ac« 
cesttbk  to  his  subjects,  and  there- 
fore must  be  supposed  to  have  1>een 
more  in  the  power  of  his  ministers 
than  at  any  former  period  ^of  his 
life.  Under  all  these  circuznstancesv 
he  could  hardly  conceive  it  possible 
that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man  should  be  successful  in  his  pre- 
sent  motion. 

Mr.  secretary  Yorke  spoke  in  fa- 
vour of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  relied.  He  re- 
joiced, he  said,  to  find  by  the  re- 
port, that  there  wal  a  high  proba- 
bility of  his  majesty's  ultimate  re- 
covery J  but  he  could  not  forbear 
to  observe,  that  all  the  physicians 
who  had  expressed  the  most  confi* 
dent  expectation  of  that  recovery, 
had  also  stated  that  they  qould  not 
form  any  definitive  opinion,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  all  medical 
progn^ptics,  as  to  the  probable  time 
at  which  such  recovery  should  take> 
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place.  With  this  certainty,  then, 
of  his  majesty 'b  illness,  with  the 
unceriainty  of  the  ptiioJ  of  rcco~- 
\ery,  and  with  the  knowled^^e  of 
|lie  very  critical  bit  nation  of  the 
country,  would  tlie  hou^e- abstain 
lroin.n>aking  die  pieliaiiiiuy  iil- 
quiries,  from  false  notions  of  deli- 
cacy towards  his  majesty  ?  The 
right  honourable  geiiileman  had 
certainly  admitted,  that  if  no  con- 
siderable amendment  should  have^ 
taken  pUce  after  the  lapse  pf  a 
iiprtnight,  the  urgency  of  public 
aifairs  would  render  it  necessary  to 
take  measures  for  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency. But  why  tljis  delay  ia 
laking  the  necessary  preliminary 
measures  ?  It  would  certainly  be 
disrespectful  tp  the  sovereign,  and 
unconstitutional,  to  atterjpt  to  sup- 
ply  the  executive  witliont  a  previous 
mquiry  into  the  state  of  his  majes- 
ty's health  ;  and  why  not  proceed 
to  make  that  inquiry  when  it. could 
be  made  deliberaieiy  and  fully  ?  If, 
as  the  right  honourable  genti^jnmn 
had  admitted,  measures  for  esta- 
blishing a  regency  should  be  neces- 
sary, in  case  no  amend  ment  should 
take  {>lAce  in  his  majesty's  health  in 
the  next  fortnii>ht,  why  should  he 
object  to  make  ti^ose  previous  in- 
quiries, to  expedite  such  measures, 
especially  as  in  ihe  exi^tiyg  state  of 
Europe  no  man  could  tell  what 
pressing  emergencies  njay  arise 
wiihin  tliat  period  ?  I^e  should 
avoid,  on  tliat  occasion,^  all  ques- 
tion as  to  who  should  be  regent, 
though  lie  did  not  think  any. 
doubt  could  be  ertertained  as  I9 
the  person;  but  he  would  state 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  duty  of 
Mipplying  the  defect  of  the  exep^i- 
live,  whiist.it  may  pleiise  Piovi^, 
deuce  to  afflict  his  majesty  wiih 
his  present  malady,  devolved 
u}>on  tlie  two  hou>es  of  parlia- 
ment. The  right  hcnourabijp?  gen- 
Ueiiian   ijien  biiefly  i^capituiaicd 


the  principal  heads  of  his  argd'* 
ment,  and  concluded  by  stating^ 
that  he  should  oppose  the  adjoura- 
oaentf  as  no  man  could  have  sap- 
posed  that  a  longer  adjournment 
than  for  a  week  would  have  Ypeen 
proposed^  whilst  a  committee  wpuld 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  phy- 
sic ian&  in  the  mean  time :  he  shoukly 
therefore,,  divide  the  Jiouse  upoiL 
this  question ;  and  also  upon  ar 
qu^tion  for  the  appointment  of  at- 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  his  majesty's  health,  if  the  house 
Siiould  Sit  far  desert  its  duty  to  the 
public,  as  to  agree  ta  the  adjouro- 
ment. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  agreeing  as 
he  did  in  many  of  the  seDtin.*entsr 
expressed  by  the  right  honourabltr 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down» 
a»id  diiTcring  as  he  did  from  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  as  ta 
tlie  right  or  the  yower  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  to  supply  any 
deficiency  in  the  executive,  should 
not  iliink  that  he  had  discharged  his 
duty  to  his  constituents^  if  he  omit-' 
ted  to  state  the  grounds  of  his. con- 
currence m  the  former,  and  of  hie 
disagreeing  from  the  latter.  -He 
felt  ail  the  delicacy  of  the  ques* 
tiou  ;  but,  from  a  sense  oi  ducyi  he 
must  discuss  the  subject  with  impar- 
tiality towards  the  people.  What^ 
ever  he  may  feel  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  king,  lie  could  not  be  insen« 
sibie  to  the  pierils  of  the  country, 
which  had  now  been  for  a  month 
without  an  efHcient  executive* 
and  it  was  proposed  to  continue 
for  a  fortnight  longer  -in  the  same 
state.  It  was  to  him  a  strange  and 
embarrassing  question,  who  were 
to  sup^ply  any-  dehcicAcy  which 
niigbttal^i?  place  in  the,  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  .crown*  He 
knew  of  no  precedent  Jor  .such/i* 
cas8  as  the  piesent,  bytjhe  ^reat  . 
p^jeeediwit  of  JCSi^,;  U!lieaJ4me5iH«  . 
by  his  gross  and  arbitrary  .vj^ji- 
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tioiis  of  rlie  orimal  contract  with 
the  people  fomited  his  crown-— 
xrheck  the  throoe  became  vacant — 
azid  when  the  right  of  filling  that 
Tacancy  devolved  upon  the  people. 
He  could  not  allow  that  any  house 
of  commons,  still  less  a  house  oC 
commons  collected  together  hy  such 
means  as  it  was  notorious  that  as- 
sembly was,  could  have  any  right 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  iunc- 
tions  of  .the  crown.  AH  that  had 
been  said  respecting  delicacy,  had 
to  hb  mind  been  introduced  un- 
fairly, in  order  to  influence  the 
feelings  of  members  on  the  question 
in  discussion.  It  was  absurd  to 
talk  of  delicacy  upon  great  public 
occasions.  Delicacy  might  well 
suit  the  conversation  of  a  tea-table ; 
it  might  be  very  fit  to  be  entertain- 
ed towards  the  other  sex ;  but  in 
private  life,  when  in  ordinary  trans- 
acticms  delicacy  was  talked  of,  it 
was  only  another  name  for  roguery ; 
and  in  state  matters  the  law  and 
the  constitution  of  this  country  had 
broken  in  upon  it.  Everyone  knew 
that  several  great  officers  were  re- 
quired  to  be  present  at  the  lying-in 
of  the  qneen,  a  circumstance  which 
in  private  families  would  be  in  the 
last  degree  indelicate.  *  He  hoped 
he  should  never  hear  more  of  this 
delicacy.  The  crown  and  the  per- 
son  of  the  king  were  wholly  di* 
stinct.  The  laws  of  England  knew 
nothing  of  the  personal  infirmities 
of  the  king.  The  king,  by  our  con- 
stitation,  can  do  no  wrong  ;  never 
dies:  and  if  ever  the  hotise  were  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  conriderations  derived  from  his 
personal  infirmities  upon  great  q\tes« 
tions  of  state,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  constitution.  As  to  the 
pi-ecedrat  of  178S^  it  was  a  pr^ife- 
dent  to  be  avoided,  not  imiuted, 
and  founded  upon  analogy,  or  with* 
out  ^reason.  Wbeft  he  feund  the 
UflU 


right  hon.  gentlemen  taking  only 
so  much  of  this  precedent  as  suited 
their  present  purpose,  he  could  npt 
give  them  much  credit  for  their 
candour,  or  their  motives.  As  to 
who  should  be  regent,  he  would 
not  pretend  to  dictate  to  this  part 
of  the  nation,  or  to  the  nation  at 
large :  but  he  should  never  lend  his 
sanction  to  the  mischievous  practice 
which  had  so  long  eristed.  Beside^^ 
the  times  had  been  greatly  altered 
since  1788.  Then  we  were  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  now  we  are  at 
war  vnih  nenrly  the  whole  world  ) 
then  France  was  impotent,  novt  she 
was  nearly  omnipotent;  then  our 
revenue  exceeded  our  expenditure 
one  million  and  a  half,  now  our 
expenditure  exceeds  our  revenue 
twenty  miUions ;  then  our  debt  was 
not  more  than  three  hundred  mil- 
lions, now  it  is  eight  hundred  mil* 
lions  ^  then  we  had  recently  con- 
cluded an  advantageous  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France,  now  our 
commerce  is  nearly  annihilated; 
then  all  was  quiet,  peace,  tranquil- 
lity, and  prosperity ;  ahd  how  dif- 
ferent is  our  situation  at  present! 
How,  then,  could  they  dare  to  tell 
the  people,  that  after  a  month  of 
anardiy  they  would  desert  their 
duty,  and  omit  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  save  their  falling  coun- 
try I 

General  Matthew,  lord  Milton, 
sir  T.  Turton,  and  Mr.  Wynne 
spoke  on  the  same  side :  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  and  Mr.  Fuller  were  for; 
the  adjournment :  and  on  the  ques« 
Uon,  that  at  its  rising  the  house 
adjourn  to  this  day  fortnight,  there 


Ayes    -  233      Noes    -  129. 
Another  division  took  place  upon 
Mr.  Pbnsonby's  motion,  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  examine  the  phy« 
wans:  . 

Ayes-  137      Noes    -230.   - 
B  On 
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•  On  the  15ih  ftf  December  k  \va« 
mgreed  by  both  houses,  *«That  a 
stlect  coinmiaee  of  21  meTnl^rs 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  physi- 
cians who  have  attended  his  ma- 
jesty during  his  illnei.s,  touching  the 
state  cf  his  health,  and  that  they 
report  the  same  to  the  house."  An 
accoutit  of  this  examination  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  and  volume 
already  referred  to.  The  report 
of  it  was  laid  before  the  two  houses, 
which  afterwards  formed  themsel  ves 
jnto  committees  to  inquire  into  the 
f  Cajte  of  the  nation. 

House  of  commons,  Dec.  SO. 
After  the  house  had  been  called 
over,  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the 
house  resolving  itself  into  a  com-  "^ 
mittee  of  the  whole,  on  the  state  of 
the  natibn,  being  read — the  speaker 
left  the  chair. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose,  and  spoke  to  the  folloVvMne  ef. 
feet :— "Mr.  Lushington,tHe  house, 
in  compliance  with  the  order  now 
read»  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  tha  whole,  it  becomes 
mj  duty  to  call  its  iUiention  to  the 
disastrous  state  in  which  this  nation  ' 
is  plunged,  in  consequence  of  the 
indisposition  of  our  sovereign — an 
indisposition  which  is  as  siiicerely 
■  lamented  as  it  is  unfortunate,  and 
'  which  has  excited  universal  feelings 
of  regret  and  sorrow.  Feelinj^,  as 
I  do,  such  to  be  the '  impression, 
both  of  this  house  and  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  wholly  unnecessary  on  my 
part  to  take  any  course  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awakening  such  sensaiions, 
or  to  excite  your  attention  upon  the 
importance  of  the  znelancholy  sub- 
ject for  the  discussion  cf  vhich  wtf 
are  this  night  assembled.  When 
we  contemplate  the  extent  of  that 
:  calamity,  which  in  the  person  bf 
our    sovereign    has    befallen-  the 

*  country — when  we  view  it  under 
all  ^c  d£:jfrantatcd  circumstances  in 


which,  afflicting  strch  a  p^riohagte, 
k  must  present  itself  io  our  consi- 
deration, there  exists  little  necessity 
for  an  appeal  to  the  common  synsii^ 
pathies  of  our  nature.  Had  one  of 
the  humblest  of  our  fellow-being* 
been  visited  with  iuch  a  calamity, 
though  wholly  unconnected  wJm 
•any  one  of  us,  eitlwr  by  reiatioi^ 
friendship,  duty,  or  dependence,  in 
the  view  which  would  at  once  pte- 
sent  itself  to  our  minds,  we  should 
feel  it  as  a  duty  imperative'upamis 
<i\h  to  consign  him  uncer  such  cir- 
cumstances to  tiiC  protection  art4 
gtiard iansh ip-  of  his  roost  aiection- 
ate  relatives.  If  such  would  be  out 
duty  even  to  the  humblest,  how 
would  our  obligations  be  increased 
towards  those  dearly  connected 
with  us !  and  if  with  them,  how 
much  more  does  that  duty  in- 
<n*ease,  when  applied  in  the  present 
instance — in  the  instance  of  our  so- 
vereign "  and  king— of  him  who 
for  more  than  half  a  century  has 
been  a  blessing  to  his  people !  'whoy 
during  his  benign  reign,  has  watch- 
ed wiui  a  parental  tenderness  and 
regard  over  the  rights  and"  happi* 
ness  of  his  subjects— and  whose  pri* 
vate^afi  i^ell  as  public  virtues  ha^^ 
been  tlie  universal  theme  of  oir 
praises,  and  die  objects  of  our  ad- 
miration !  Indeed,  when  I  contem- 
plate his  reijg;n,  so  marked  and  il- 
lustrated, I  feel  a  confidence  that, 
neither  ih  this  house,  nor  in  thit 
country,  exists  that  individual  w&o 
does  not  sympathise  in  the  distress 
of  his  sovereign.  But  whilst  theism 
motives,  both  private  and  poWictn 
their  nature;  impel' us  to  ^Itiie 
gren.t  calamity  with'  which  we  ia« 
v'rsited  ;  there  are  also  otlter  l»a^ 
ttins,  wholly  of  a  publie  nature, 
which  rendipr  it  the  duty  of  tWs 
house  to  take  the  dw&  and  con^ 
tational  coprse  of  guarding  Uia 
ceuntry  fj^OR»'afly  greator  aggrava^ 
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i\oa  of  the  calamity.  We  are  now 
A^Are  that  the  functions  of  tlie  ex- 
ecutive magiitrate^rc  bj  his  indis* 
position  suspended^  and  we  miist 
know  that  bj  such  .suspension  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  mate- 
rially impaired.  The  question  for 
our  consideration  is,  therefore,  the 
propriety  of  taking  the  means  of 
supplying  the  deficiency.  We  arc 
now^  in  my  conception,  precisely  in 
the  same  situation  in  which  the 
house  was  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1788,  The  proceedings  therefore^ 
adopted  in  tliat  case,  if  the  cases 
^hall  appear  to  be  simiLir,  poini  out 
the  propriety  of  adhering  at  present 
tQ  the  true  constitutional  mode  of 
acting,  then  decided  on  by  the  wis* 
doxn  of  parliament ;  taking  advan- 
tage, as  we  have  now  the  opportu- 
nity^ of  all  the  experience  and  of 
those  lights  which  that  precedent 
so  fully  affords.  .  It  is  indeed  a 
ccHisolation  to  think,  that  though 
deprived  of  the  authority  and  ta-^ 
leots  which  the  great  men  who  then 
.  directed  the  views  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm  so  fully  possessed,  we 
are  at  this  day  more  capable  of 
fully  perceiving,  unfettered  by  the 
difficulties  of  that  period ^  what  our 
paramount  duties  are.  The  prece- 
dent of  the  year  1788  has,  upon  diit 
poinr»  left  us  in  full  possession  of 
the  proper  course.  There  is  also 
this  great  advantage  attaching  to 
Bs  on  the  present  occcasion,  tliat 
atnce  this  melancholy  question 
caojie  first  under  consi deration » 
there  has  not  either  hi  i^rgument 
or  conversation  been  thrown  out  by 
any  individual— ^indeed)  there  has 
not  been  an  expression  uttered,  tend- 
ia^  to  glance  at  th^  right,  and  at 
the  duty  which  we  are  now  called 
mpoa  to  discharge.  We  know  how 
nmch  of  ea^ArrassDaent  and.  of  dif- 
Hcolty  tras  created  by  a  contrary 
condact  OQ  si&cmer  oo^a^ion.  Wt 


stre  aware  of  the  momentous  consi- 
derations which  the  assertion  of  a 
certain  claiiri  produced  at  diat  pe- 
rl* >d — 'i  clairii  which  was  most  wise- 
ly disclairned  by  that  personage  oft 
whose  part  it  was  advanced  by  the 
individual  who  introduced  it.— *• 
There  are  now  other  grounds  for 
hope;  As  far  as  lii^  discussions 
ha>re  gone  on  this  subject,  they 
have  been  free  from  all  that  acer- 
bity and  rancour,  which,  springing 
from  party  heat,characterized,  dis- 
turbed, and  in  a  certain  degree  dis* 
graced  the  proceedings  of  that  day. 
We  have  nov^'  d)c  advantage  of  not 
being  impeded  by  any  sucJi  inter- 
ruption; and  therefore  whatever  d^ 
cision  this  house  shall  arrive  at, 
must  be  received  by  .the  country 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  fro.m 
the  manner,  the  temperance  and  the 
deliberation,  which  haVe  marked> 
and  will^  I  trust,  continue  to  mark, 
the  debates  upon  this .  important 
subject.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion,  may  exist  as  to  the  post- 
ponements that  have  already  taken 
place,  we  ate  all  now,  I  coDceive» 
unanimous  that  no  further  '  delays 
should  occur.  The  question  there* 
fore  ^hich  now  arises,  must  be  upba 
that  course  to  which,  in  specific 
propositions,  I  felt  it  my  duty  W 
direct  the  attention  of  the  house  on  it 
former  night.  I  then  offered  to  yoiii 
notfce  three  distinct  propositions. 

"1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  thil 
housej  'That  his  majesty  is  pffr» 
vented  by  indisposition  from  com- 
ing to  his  parliament,  and  from  at-* 
tending  to  public  business,  and  th«4 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  foyal 
authority  is  thereby  for  the  present- 
interrupted.' 

««  2.  That  it  is  the  opioiort  6f  thif 
house,  « That  it  W  th*  right  and 
duty  of  the  lords  spiritual  ana 
temporal^  and  comiinonfi,  of  Oreaet 
Britain  fiow  assembtedy  imd  law** 
B^  fully, 
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fully,  fully  and  freely  representing 
sill  the  estates  of  the  people  of  this 
reahn>  to  provide  the  means  of  sup- 
plyinc^  the  defect  of  the  personal 
exercise  of  tlie  royal  authority,  aris- 
ingfrom  his  majesty's  said  indisposi- 
tion^in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency 
of  the  case  may  appear  to  require/ 
"3.  Resolved,  <  That  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  for  maintaining  entire  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  king, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  and  commonsy 
of  Great  Britain,  should  determine 
on  the  means  whereby  the  royal 
assent  may  be  given  in  parliament 
to  such  bill  as  may  be  passed  by 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  re- 
specting the  exercise  of  the  powers 
and  authorities  of  the  crown,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
king,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
majesty's  present  indisposition.' 

**  Before  I  enter  upon  this  latter 
point — a  question  upon  which,  it  is 
presumed,  the  principal  part  of  this 
debate  will  hinge — I  shall  feel  it 
both  just  and  expedient  that  I  should 
state  generally  what  my  views  are 
pf  the  measure  which,  in  the  shape 
of  a  bill,  it  is  my  intention  to  re- 
commend to  this  house.  With  re- 
spect  to  the  first  resolution,  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  can  possibly  oc- 
cur :  lest  any  should,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  the  evidence  pro- 
duced before  the  privy  council,'and 
before  the  select  committee  of  this 
bous«»  Every  man  musf  see,  in 
these  examinations,  sufficient  proof 
of  the  melancholy  fact  of  the 
king's  incompetency.  But  though 
as  to  that  fact  the  evidence  is  clear, 
k  at  the  sani^  time  affords  confident 
and  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate  re- 
covcfry;  and  that  there  exist  rea- 
sonable hopes,  though  no  limits  are 
defined,  of  expecting  that  recovery 
at  no  long  distance  of  time.  With 
]:c:spect  to  the  second  resolution,  for 


this  hoase  proceedmg  to  supply  tb^ 
deficiency  m  the  personal  exercise^ 
of  the  royal  autliority,  it  has  beea 
intimated  to  me  that  there  is  sonxe 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
wordin?  of  that  proposition ;  but 
from  what  I  have  learned,  I  cam 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
exists  any  disposition  to  contro- 
vert the  main  principle  whicb 
that  proposition  contains.  It  seems 
so  supported  in  every  part  by 
the  precedent  of  17 ^^$  it  is  so 
sanctioned  by  every  deduction 
which  the  history  of  th^  constitution 
and  the  country  warrants,  and  is  in 
fact  impeached  by  nothing,  that  I 
shall  leave  to  the  objector  to  state, 
his  arguments,  wliolly  abstainiDg* 
myself,  from  any  previous  discus- 
sion of  it.  I  assume  it  as  a[  prin. 
ciple  undenied  and  undeniable,  and 
therefore  shuU  not  anticipate  anj 
arguments  in  objection,  I  now 
ccme  to  the  third  and  last  proposi- 
tion,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining entue  the  authority  of  the 
king>j3rcposes  that  this  house  should 
determine  on  the  means  of  giving 
the  ropl  assent  to  a  measure  for 
supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  ex- 
ecutive authority.  The  great  and 
leading  principle  of  this  resoluticHi 
is,  that  the  course  of  proceeding 
should  be  by  bill ;  that  course  1 
feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to 
till?  house.  On  th3  other  hand  it 
is  submitted,  and  most  candidly  I 
confess,  that  instead  of  proceeding 
by  bill,  which  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site condemn  as  unconstitutional, 
it  should  bo  by  address.  In  tins 
view,  I  apprehend  the  house  will 
feel  that  the  grfini  object  on  whicli 
this  night's  debate  turns,  is  nar- 
rowed to  the  question,  whetlier  the 
course  pf  our  proceedings  shall  be 
by  bill  as  I  propose,  or  by  addi^ss 
as  the  gentlemen  at  the  other  side 
cecommend*    Before  I  proceed  to 
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^reigh  the  grounds  of  preference 
upon  tftcsc  two  courses,  I  feel  the' 
propriety,  as  I  previously  stated^ 
to  lay  before  the  house  a  general 
ifiew  of  what  I  intend  further  to 
propose  in  execution  of  this  mea- 
sure It  is  in  my  view  that  his 
poyal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales 
&ould  be  appointed  to  exereise  the 
office  of  regent,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  during 
die  continuance  of  the  king's  indis. 
position.  That,  generally,  all  the 
p<^ers  of  the  government  should 
be  committed  to  his  hands.  That 
to  her  majesty  the  queen  should  be 
intnisted  the  care  and  guardian- 
Atp  of  the  king's  person.  I  think 
it  also  necessary  that  due  provi- 
siotis  should  be  made  to  notify  the 
long's  recovcry„and  chalk  out  the 
course*  of  pnoceedrng  by  which  his 
majesty  may  be  enabled  to  reas- 
sume  his  functions.  These  three 
provisions  should  have  no  limit  in 
point  of  time,  except  what  should 
arise  from  the  du^tion  of  the  king's 
indisposition.  But  with  respect  to 
all  tiie  powers  of  majesty,  I  do  feel 
that,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  king's  indisposi- 
tion into  consideration,  a  limit 
should  be  placed  on  tlie  preroga- 
tives of  the  crov-'n,  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  regent.  It  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  evidence  produced 
belbre  the  house,  and  tlie  state  of 
his  majeity's  health  in  his  former 
disorders,  that  we  are  to  look  at 
no  distant  period  for  his  recovery, 
although  no  specifijc  time  was  men- 
tioned by  his  physicians.  That  the 
dignity  of  the  executive  office  could 
not  be  impaired  by  any  due  limiia- 
tion  arising  from  such  considera- 
tions, I  most  sincerely  feci;  and 
therefore  I  should  think  that  a  re- 
striction upon  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  regent 
for  twelve  m6nths,  would  be  most 


advisable*  taking  care'  that  the  li- 
mitation should  expire  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament,  and  at  least 
six  weeks  after  it  was  convened.  It 
would  then  be  open  for  parliamc^ 
to  reconsider  the  subject,  or,  if 
they  did  not  think  the  duty  neces- 
sary, the  termination  of  the  restric 
tion  would  have  the  advantage  of 
having  occurred  under  the  eye  and 
superintendahce  of  the  legislature. 
Upon  these  grounds,  I  think  that 
there  should  be  a-  suspension  for 
the  same  period  of  the  power  of 
granting  any  rank  or  dignity  in 
the  peerage,  with  certain  excep- 
tions. Also,  that  all  pensions  and 
offices  granted  should  continue  only 
during  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
gent in  office,  unless  subsequently' 
approved  and  confirmed  by  his 
majesty.  And  lastly,  that  to  her 
majesty  the  queen,  with  the  care  ef 
his  royal  person,  should  be  com- 
mitted the  appointment  to  the  se- 
veral offices  connected  with  his 
majesty's  household,  subject  to  die 
consideration  of  parliament.  These 
are  the  restrictions  which  strike  me 
as  necessary  for  the  due  protection 
of  his  majesty's  authority  ;  and 
compose  the  provisions  which,  in 
the  shape  of  a  bill,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion on  a  future  occasion  to  recom- 
mend to  the  adoption  of  the  house. 
I  beg  leave  now  to  recall  your  at- 
tention to  the  distinct  question  he- 
fore  you— a  question  which  you 
must  now  view  (whatever  may  be ' 
your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  « 
restriction  at  all,  or  to  the  extent 
the  restrictions  should  be  carried,) 
only  as  referring  to  the  proper 
course  of  proceeding  at  this  mo- 
ment, whether  by  bill  or  address? 
In  considering  this  subject  it  will 
be  our  first  duty,  whatever  may  b  • 
our  ultimate  determination,  'Ca*!- 
tiously  to  adhere  to  mat  principle 
with  which  the  two  houses  set  oat 
BS  hi 
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in  \7B89  artS  from  which  they  never 
for  a  moment  sufiRcred  themselves 
to  stray.  They  kept  all  along  with- 
in their  distinct  view  the  integrity 
and  existence  of  the  kingly  office. 
We  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  abs- 
taining  from   every  consideration 
that  may  lead   to  any   deviation 
from  so  tonstitntional  an  example. 
We  have  upon  due  investigation 
found,  and  shall  have  to  enter  upon 
our  journals  a  record  that  we  have 
so  founds  that  the  functions  of  the 
royal  authority  are  interrupted,  and 
not  that  the  royal  authority  itself 
is  integrally  inipaired«  much  less* 
removed  ;  far  from  it.     Through- 
out this  and  every  subsequent  de- 
bate upon  this  question,  it  will  be 
.our  duty  to  remember,   that  tite 
throne  is  not  vacant.     The  functions 
of  the  kingly  office  have  been  in- 
terrupted, th^y  have  been  impeded 
in  their  exercise  j  hut  the  possession 
•f  the  throne  and  the  right  of  pos- 
session remain  untouched  and  in- 
violate.    I  affirm  that  the  throne  is 
fiifd /lIL      We  are  not   now    /a 
'  make  a  king,  but  to  take  good  care 
that,  in  providing  a  remedy  against 
the  interruption  of  the  regal  func- 
fcions,   we  preserve   to  an    existing 
king  his  reversion  to  all  the  rit;hu, 
privileges,  and    functions   of  the 
legal  power,  in  the  same  unques- 
tioned,  unimpaired   possession  tti 
Which  the  monarch  enjoyed  them 
isnmediately   before  the  calamity 
tliat  so  unhappily  suspended  his  ex- 
ercise of  them.     Whatever,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  ingenuity  of  some 
honourable  gentlemen,  in  their  ut* 
tempt    to  draw  an    over- strained 
analogy  from  the  conxiuct  of  both 
houses  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
to  reguhite  our  conduct  now — how- 
ever they  may  labour  to  convince 
ifts  that  that  prect  d<?nt  wowJd  au- 
thorize an  assumpiion  on  the  part 
of  Ui6:  estates  at  prcsetic  wholly  un*^  ■* 


necessary,  and  which  that 
dent  does  not  go  at  all-  in  die  pr»r. 
sent  circumstances  to  warraBt,*-^6til), 
am  I  prepared  to  contend  that  thir 
arguments  by  analogy  from  such  9k 
precedent  are  rnsiwiissible,  iaaflh» 
much  ^s  the  throne  was  in  the  ona 
case  vacant,  and  so  declared  to  be^ 
but  in  the  other  the  full  and  com? 
plete  possession  of  the  thrpne  if 
upon  all  hands  acknowledged.  la 
the  first  instance,  then,  jinseparabljP 
connected  with  this  eoBvicttoo*  aa4 
immediately  arising  out  of  it»  if  \b» 
sense  of  one  of  the  most  importiutt 
branches  of  the  duty  which  ha^ 
now  devolved  upon  u$».-7-I  niesiil 
die  sacred  and  imperious  daty  o^ 
providing  for  the  king's  ampl^ 
restoration  to  his  rights,  as  the  so- 
vereign, the  moment  his  recovery 
$hall  enable  him  to  resume  the  di»*« 
charge  of  the  royal  functions.  Thiii 
was  another  great  leading  princci* 
pie  in  mfluencing  the  aeastuM 
r'greed  to  iu  1788.  Thus,  in  pr^ 
ceeding  to  consider  the  best  meaa% 
of  providing  for  the  de&ct  in  tb^ 
discharge  of  the  executive,  they  d^ 
along  considered  the  throne  as  £jU« 
and  one  of  the  first  objects  of  theii; 
provisions  was,  to  secure  to  tho 
king  Uie  safe,  immediate,  and  ia<» 
violable  resumption  of  the  kingly 
powers,  upon  his  recovery.  With 
respect,  therefore,  to  these  two  im^i 
portant  points,  we  find  ouraelvi»9 
furnished  with  the  distinct  and  OTt 
plicit  opinion  jjnd  injunction  of  tfce 
two  houses  of  parliament.  But  it 
seems  that  we  are  again  to  h^vci 
and  contend  with  a  preliminary 
abjection,  vhidi  would  certainly 
be  ^  formidable  one,  if  it  could  dp 
what  it  preiends  to  do,  and  show 
the  advice  to-  be  injudicious,  be* 
cause  imprai:irc able.  The  objection 
is  ta  the  appointing  a  commission, 
by  the  authority  of  both  homes,  to 
afo  the  gTCfLt  seal  to  the  act  for 
modelling 
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ttttfdeRmg  the  regencj.    This,  it 
9»ins,  Ts  considered  by  same  as 
an  uiiconstmitional  assumption  oF 
power  on  the  pan  of  the  two  houses. 
Upon  what  ground  could  it  be  so 
understood  ?    that  of  entrenching 
on  the  royal  prerogative — of  using 
the  name,  where  there  was  not  the 
snbstance.    This   argument,    like 
other  plausible  argumenrs  too  hasti- 
If  adopted,  went  much  further  than 
they  \srho  relied  upon  it  seemed  to  be 
«ware  of.     Tt  was  well  known  that 
hi  that  parliament,    which   (as  it 
was  alleged)  had  assumed  uncon- 
stituttdnal  powers,  the  ordinary  bu- 
siness proceeded— jjills  werebroufj^ht 
m  in  the  same  session,  and,  after  the 
usual  discussion,  were  either  thrown 
oot  or  forwarded.     What  opened 
the  parliament  in  which  those  bills 
were  discussed  ?    l^e  lords  cora- 
missioners    appointed    tinder    the 
great  seal.  By  whom  was  the  great 
seal  affixed  ?     By  the  person  who 
had  received  the  command  of  the 
two  houses,  &c.  to  affix  it.  If,  then, . 
the  meeting  of  parliament  was  il- 
legal,   its  subsequent  X  proceedings 
<hirin?  a  meeting  so  illegally  con- 
rcne<U  taxist  have  been  also  illegal. 
If  the  summons  was  illegal,  the 
proceedings  were  imconsticutional. 
Do  we  Hnd  that  they  were  objected 
to,  'or  resisted  on  this  ground  ?  or 
do  we  not  rather  find  "^the  reverse 
of  this  ?    Do  we  not   know   that 
afterdiat  parliamrtit  had  been  open- 
ed bj  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  that  great  seal;  tliat  while  the 
regency  bill  was  yet  pending,  the 
private  bills  then  introduced  were, 
m  the  course  of  the  same  session, 
after  the  recovery  of  the  king,  com- 
pleted and  concluded  ?     But  when 
the  king  was  happtly  restored  to 
the  wishes   and    the  government 
of  his  people,  what^  may  I  ask, 
was  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
the  executive  on  the  fiiH  resumptioA 


of  its  functions  ?    His  majesty  hf 
his  cqm mission  came  down  to  meet 
his  parliameiit.     In  the  speech  widi 
which- he  then  opened  his  parltsE- 
ment,  I  would  ask,  is  there  to  bt 
found  any  thing  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  question  the  validity  of 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  which 
affixed  the  great  seal  to  the  bill  ap* 
pointing  the  commissioners?  Did  hts 
majeiity  revoHe  the  powers  which 
had  been  so  exercised  >    Did  he  ai^ 
nul  the  authority  which  had  been 
so  conferred  ?    Did  he  say  to  his 
parliaxhent,  <  My  prerogative  has 
been  infringed,   my  authority  has 
been  abused,  my   great  seal    haw 
been  usurped,  and  I  protest  against 
such   unconstitutional  assumption 
of  the  functions  which  belong  to 
me  alone  I*     Was  this  the  language 
t)f  the  monarch  ? — No  1  but  direct- 
ly the  contrary — so  far  from  (dis- 
approving of  or  annulling  the  et- 
^ercise  of  the  royal  function,  which 
the  state  exigencitjs  had  rendered 
necessary,  he  continued  the  session^ 
and  in  doing  it  referred  distinctly 
to  that  instrument,  by  virtue  of 
which   that  very  parliament  had 
been  holden  during  the  continuance 
of  his  malady." 

Here  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman read  some  extracts  from  the 
speech  of  the  lords  commissioners 
to  parliament  upon  the  king's  re cd- 
very,  commenting  upon  them  with 
great  ability ;  anticipating  and  an- 
swering the  objections  which  he 
supposed  would  be  made  by  op- 
position: and  he  concluded  with 
.  noping  the  house  would  agree 
with  him  in  the  mode  which  he 
thought  best  calculated,  consider- 
ing the  tiroes  and  the  circun>> 
stances,  to  supply  the  regal  author 
rity,  and  by  moving  the  first  reso- 
lution ;  which  was  agreed  to  turn* 
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^ezdf  was  alsopassed,  with  .tlie  dis- 
senting voice  ot  sir  F.  Burdett  only, 
who  spoke  very  ably  against  it.  He 
.denied  that  the  resolution  stated  a 
.fact,  when  it  asserted  that  house  to 
.l>e  a  body  of  rejfrescntatives  «  le- 
gally, fully,  and  freely  appointed.** 
,The  precedent  of  1 788  was  formed, 
.and  was  now  pursued,  by  that  fac- 
tion which  had  so  many  years  pre- 
.vailed  in  the  country  with  so  much 
.disadvantage  to  its  best  rights  and 
interests,  and  without  any  other 
view  that  he  could  discover,  except 
that  of  retaining  their  own  places 
and  emoluments.    Where,   if  the 
house  fieely  and  fully  represented 
the  people,  could  they  feel  the  dif- 
ficulty of  appealing  to  the  sense  of 
the  people  J    Of  such  an  idea  some 
would  say,  "  This  is  Jacobinism  !" 
But  his  Jacobins  were  lord  Coke 
and  Mr.  justice  Blackstone.  Speak- 
ing of  the  law. of  parliament,  lord 
Coke  said,  in  alluding  to  former 
transactions,  that  we  have  heard  of 
the  Jes  et  consuctudo  farliamenti ;  but 
by  what  he  called  novel  device, 
the    houses     could     confer    with 
each  other,  when  parliament  could 
not  confer   with  its  consliiuents. 
Did  gentlemen  seriously  think  that 
parliament  ought  not  to  take  the 
people^  a  little  into  consideration  ? 
Judge  Blackstone  said,    that  the 
constitution    had    three    distinct 
branches  or  powers.    He  had  ex- 
plained its  excellencies  by  showing 
the  independence  of  these  branches. 
■  **  How  dangerous,'*  said  the  learn- 
ed judge,  **  it  would  be,  were  peers 
to  interfere  in  the  election  of  tlie 
commons,  and  exercise  the  right 
of  taxing  the  people  I"    The  peo- 
ple were  to  be  protected  by  the 
power  of  the  crown  against  an  oli- 
garchy, or  a  faction  or  nobles,  and 
they  were  themselves  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  commons.     Judge 
Blackstone  compared  the  cojisticu- 


tion  to  a  madiine  nioved  bjrthre^ 
weights ;  the  body  not  taking  the 
direction  of  either^  but  taking  the 
right  direction  or  the  plenum  of  the 
force.     Mr.  Paine,  wridng  about 
monarchy,  had  asked,  whether  it 
was  a  metaphor,  a  trick,  or  a  cheat  ? 
What  would  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  say  in  answer  to.  such 
quesdons  ?    Would  he  tell  them,  it 
was  useful  and  necessary  ?  Would 
he  say  what  are  its  services  ?  What 
answer  would  he  make  ?  He  show- 
ed by  his  conduct  at  least,  that  it 
could  be  done  without.     Whether 
he  (the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer)   proceeded   to   replace   the 
whole  monarchy  in  all  its  powers^ 
or  limited  it,  in  whatever  hands  he 
placed  it,  (for  the  honourable  baro- 
net wouia  not  say  there  was  any 
right  in  any  individual,  since  there 
was  no  law  on  the  subject  that  gave 
such  a  riehc,  and  the  prince,  there- 
fore, miglht  have  no  more  right  than 
any  oth?r;) — ^yet  he  would  affirm, 
that  they,  me  house  of  commons^ 
had  far  less  pretensions  and  claims 
to  the  executive  government  of  the 
country,  tlian  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne.    He  did  not  maintain 
the  right':  but  taking  the  expedient 
cy  of  the  case,  could  anv  thing  be 
more  easy  than  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy in  the  same  manner  in  which 
it  would  be  supplied  by  law  in  tl^e 
event  of  the  king's  death  ?    Was  it 
not  more  expedient,  and  mor^  ana* 
logons  to  the  constitution,  to  place 
the  power  there,  where  by  legal 
course  it  would  in  due  time  go? 
Was  not  that  better  than  to  go  oa 
with  a  weak  and  divjded  govern- 
ment I    Could  any  thing  be  more 
likely  to  cramp  and  paralyse  all  tlie 
energies  of  the  country  U)an  an  ex- 
ecutive in  such  a  state  I     If  jt   be 
true  that  the  kingly  office  has  too 
much  power,   control  it.      If  the 
king  had  more  than,  was  necessary 
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to  animate  exertions  and  to  reward 
merit,  and  to  repress  crimes  hj  pu- 
BishoientSy  it  was  as  necessary  to 
take  it  from  a  .king  as  from  a  re- 
gent.    The  house  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  aud  report 
of  the  number  of  sinecures.   Upon 
tfa^  rizht  honourable  gentleman's 
plan,  he  might  as  well  refer  the 
highest  o^ce  in  the  state  to  that 
committee.     But  far  different  opi- 
nions did  he  (sir  FrancisJ  entertain 
of  the  use  and  dignity  ox  the  ofiice 
of  the  king  i   He  thought  tliat  the 
kirg  ought  to  be  a  great  acd  an  ef- 
ficient magisiTdte.     It  would,  be  lit- 
tle less  than  treason  to  the  country 
to  continue  as  we  had  done  for  some 
time*  or  refrain  from  the  declara- 
tion of  his  opinion  on  tliis  most  im- 
portant occasion*     What  did  it  sig- 
nify to  the  country,  then,  by  what 
names  and  distinctions'  ph)  siciaus 
called  delirium,    insanity,  and  so 
forth  ?     Was  it,  he  would  ask,  iit 
or  safe  that  such  a  state  of  govern- 
ment should  go  on,  vacillating  from 
time  to  time — ministers  sometimes 
concealing  the  facts  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  at  other  times  unable  to 
conceal   them  ?    If  a  receipt  were 
wanted  formaking  confusion  in  the 
country,  be  never  heard  of,  nor 
could  he  imagine  any  thing  better 
for  that  purpose,  than  the  scheme 
of  the  minister !     One  of  the  phy- 
sicians, it  appeared,  had  thought 
his  majesty  hi  for  transacting  pub- 
lic busme^s  between  the  25th  and 
27th  of  October,  and  another  phy- 
stcian  thought  he  was  not.     Should 
the  safety  and  the  happiness  of  this 
country  rest  upon  such  lamentable 
UTiCextainty  ?     He  must  say,  that 
he  thought  that  the  provision  to  be 
made  ought  to  be  a  pernianeni  pro- 
vision.    He  objected  to  all  the  re- 
solutions, except   the  first.    That 
was  unfortunately  too  clearly  true. 
To  the  second  he  had  suted  an  in- 


surmountable objection,  because  It 
contained  a  false  assumption  re- 
specting the  character  and  composi- 
tion of  that  house.  To  the  third  he 
objected  entirely,  because  he  consi« 
dcred  it  was  contrary  to  the  priaci« 
pies  of  the  constitution.  The  honour* 
able  baronet  declared  his  solemn 
protest  against  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  miserable  shams  and- 
pretences,  as  aiming  a  mortal  stab 
at  the  constitution  of  the  country— 
and  making  an  oligarchical  house 
of  commons  varnished  over  with 
forms,  to  govern  the  country.  Ho 
should  therefore  sincerely  vote  »• 
gainst  the  resolutions. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  rose,  and  moved  the  third  re- 
solution, which  was  accordingl|r 
read  by  the  chairman  :  and  on  hii 
pulling  the  question,  x 

Mr.  Ponsonby  observed,  that  in  < 
all  that  had  fallen  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  as  to  the  ca- 
lamity which  had  brought  this  sub- 
iect  under  discussion,  in  all  that  he 
had  said  as  to  the  affection  of 
his  subjects  for  him  upon  whom: 
the  calamity  pressed  most  heavily* 
he  entirely  concurred.  That  it  must 
be  the  wish  of  all  that  his  majesty 
should  recover,  in  the  plenitudis 
and  vigour  of  his  faculties,  he  also 
agreed.  But  in  almost  every  thing 
else  he  decidedly  d'rffered  from  tlie 
right  honourable  gentleman.  He 
had  said,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  house  on  this  calamiious  occa- 
sion had  been  niarked  by  a  mode- 
lation  and  gravity  very  different 
from  tl^c  maimer  in  which  the  bu- 
siness had  beeu  conducted  in  1788.  - 
For  his  part,  he  did  not  thank  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  for  the 
compliment  paid  to  himself  and 
others  in  that  decLu-ation ;  the 
design  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  being  to  revive  those 
aulmcsities  il    he  could.      When 

the 
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the  l^ght  IjfORbTlrtiW^  geritlcihari 
was  disposed  to  cornfinment  the 
Ktittg,  he  ought  to  sn#er  the  fail- 
ings of  the  mighty  dead,  iffailing* 
thdre  hrasd  been  in  that  mstance,  to 
tleep ;  and  snch  ought  to  have  been 
his  condnct  when  he  spoke  of  Mr. 
Filt  imd  Mr.  Fox.  The  rfght 
Irononrable  gentleman  had  said, 
tfiat  he  understood  that  an  acqnies* 
cence  in  the  principles  of  the  third 
fesolution  had  been  evinced  in 
17^9$  and  he  now  called  upon  those 
who  had  acquiesced  in  what  had 
then  been  done,  to  concur  with  him 
m  ^t  proceedings  Which  he*  had 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Ae  house.  He  stood  theti?,  hOw- 
tver,  not  as  the  inheritor  of  any 
map's  principles,  but  as  the  assertor 
*f  his  ovm.  There  was  no  incon- 
sistency in  his  conduct;  he  had 
corfsidered  the  proceeding  in  1788-9 
as  unconstitutional,  and  he  still 
thought  the  same  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding unconstitutionai  and  im- 
proper: and  he  would  now  state 
%h  reasons  for  that  opmion.  The 
tight  •  honourable  gentleman  re- 
garded die  circumstances  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  as  different 
from  the  present,  and  consequently 
as  requiring  a  different  line  of  con- 
duct.  He  thought,  however,  that 
there  was  much  parity  between  the 
cases.  What  constituted*  the  de- 
fect, which  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  supply  ?  the  absence  of  the 
kingly  power.  They  hj^d  here, 
indeed,  no  abdication ;  but  there 
was  an  incapacity.  ^Fhe  person 
was  absent  tiiere--here  the  niind — 
and  in  this  consisted  the  defect 
which  they  had  to  supply.  The 
incapacity  of  the  sovereign  being 
ascertained,  the  first  thing  they  had 
Jo  do  was  to  replace  the  royal  au- 
thority on  the  footing  on  which  it 
ought  to  stand.  But  the  right  ho- 
nourable g«ntldman  mshed  to  pro- 


ceed imrtediatdy  to  legislate,  Aewe- 
being  only  two  estates  capable  of 
exercising  their  legal  pOtvers  for- 
that  purpose:  He  (Mr.  Percei'al} 
maintained  that  thi?  two  houses  had 
the  command  of  the  great  seal  | 
but  -he  ^ad  not  mentioned  whertf 
he  had  read  or  found  this  doctrine; 
Neither  lords,  nor  commons  had  the 
command  of  the  great  sea).  It 
was  the  king's  seal,  and  his  alone! 
Who  directed  the  lord  chancellor 
to  affix  that  seal  ?  Hismiij^ty,  and 
he  only.  By  rhe  proceeding  re- 
commended  by  the  right  hoiloura* 
ble  gentleman,  the  house  would 
usurp  die  powers  and  functions  of 
royalty.  The  right  honourable  gen* 
tleman  said,  that  the  proposition 
which  he  submitted  was  conform^ 
able  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  constitution.  Now  let  us  sec 
how  this  proceeding  was  warranted 
by  principles  and  precedents. 

Here  the  honourable  gentleman 
arc;ued  on  the  cases  which  had  oc- 
curred at  the  Restoration  and  thte 
Revolution,  in  justification  of  the 
proposition  which  he  meant  to  offer 
to  tJie  consideration  of  the  house. 
It  was  obvious,  if  this  proposition 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
were  agreed  to  by  the  house,  it 
could  not  be  considered  in  the  cha- 
ra:ter  of  an  act  of  parliament.  It 
would  be  a  n^ere  fictioni  or  what 
Was  worse,  a  fraud — an  imposition 
on  tht  countiy ;  and  went  to  import 
that  his  majesty  had  given  to  it  the 
royal  assent^  at  a  time  when  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  have  given 
any  sutfh  assent.^  It  was  a  mon- 
strous doctrme  to  maintain,  tliat 
the  house  ought  to  be  call^  on  to 
supply  a  deficiency,  the  filling  np 
of  which  ^ras  so  essential  to  tlie  in- 
teresti  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
king  himself, » by  tl-iis  fraud,'  when 
there  were  other  modes  not  subject 
to  any  such  objection,  in  whi^h  the 
measuTi 
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t  miAt  be  accompUshed,-^ 
those,  too,  oaTing,  beei>  ^c|ed  on 
in  the  yery  best  periods  of  our  his-* 
tory.     The  right  honourable  gen^ 
deman  (Perceval)  desired  to  know 
whether^  if  the  two  houses  were  to 
yotc  addresses  to    tlie   prince  of 
Wales,  these  addresses  would  not 
/confer   on  him   the  power  of  dis- 
.charging  the  funct^ns  of  die  exe^ 
cudve  governincnty  just  as  he  pro* 
cosed  that  power  should  be  con- 
ferred by  tlius  -  proposition  he  had 
sobmitied  to  the  house  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  address  so  to  be  voted  by 
them  would  not  be  an  act  of  the 
house  ?     He  answered,  Certainly  $. 
it  would  give  the  same  powers  f  it 
would  be  an  act  of  that  house  i  and 
he  meant  it  should  have  both  those 
effects..    He  went  along  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  say* 
ing  that  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment had  the  ri^t,  and  the  only 
•right — and,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
auo  tbetr  duty  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  executive.     All  that 
Jie  contended  was,  that  there  was 
a  consistent  mode  of  doix^  this, 
.and  that  the  mode  he  had  now 
|>ointed    out  was    this   consistent 
knode.    The  right  honourable  gen- 
tlexnan( Perceval) 9  however,  said» 
that   by   following    his  way,  the 
house  would  be  en<ibled  to  tell  his 
coyal  highness  what  were  the  limi* 
tations  tbey  wished  to  impose  on 
bin),  whereas  in  his  (Mr.  Ponson/* 
by's)   mode  of  proceeding,   they 
•would  have  no  such  opportunity. 
Tills  he  dented  utterly.    It  wa^ 
just  as  possible  to  adjust  ^e  limi* 
tat  ions  afterwards,  when  the  par* 
Itameut  was  complete    by  the  re- 
.▼ival  of  the  royal  functions,  as  it 
could  be  by  the  defective  and  un- 
constitutional    act    recommended 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
When  the  house  should  have  ap* 
pointed  his  royal  highness  rc^eat| 


i;hey  surely  mtoit  that  he  shonU 
have  the  power  of  assembling  or 
dissolving  them.      Did  the  right 
honourable    gentleman,    however^ 
suspect  that  he  would  exercise  that 
power  without  due  discretion  ?  Did 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  saa» 
pect,  when  the  house  should  se9e4 
up  bills  which  were  necessary  to  h9 
passedr    that   his    royal    highnetf 
would  deny  them  his  assent  f    if 
he  did  not  suspect  any  of  theitt 
thin^s^  what  fear  was  there,  thois|^ 
the  limitations  should  not  go  aloM 
with  the  appointment  to  the  o£ce  of 
regent  ?    Another  act  that  he  (Mr* 
Ponsonby)  should  propose,  besidct 
the  address  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
would  be,  tliat  some  proceecting 
should  immediately  be  taken  to  givit 
validity  to  what  the  house  had  done 
while  it  was  not  complete*    Did 
the    right    honourable  gentleman 
suppose  that  the  prince  of  Wz\e$p 
or  any  other  person  who  should  bt 
appointed  regent*  would  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  reasonable  wishes 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliaaacnt} 
He  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  could  not  be* 
lie\*e  that  the  right  honourable  ^ea^ 
tleman  could  enteruin  such  an  tdei| 
of  a  person  whom  he  himsdf  pro* 
posed  to  appoint  regent  of  tbestt 
kingdoms.     He  could  not  conceive 
so  monstrous  a  proposition.     Th« 
deficiency  in  the  executive  powtr 
must  be  supplied  in   some  man* 
ner  ;  and  in  the  present  calamity^ 
there  was  no  otlier    soitree  froos 
whence  the  right  to  discharge  the 
affairs  of  the  state  could  be  de* 
rived,  but  the  two  houses  of  par* 
liament.     The  question  now  was| 
in  what  manner  this  deEciency  wits 
to  be  supplied.    The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  proposed  to  follow 
the  course  pursued  in  the  year  1789 
— ^a  course  contrary  to  the  const*? 
tution,  and  a  fraud. on  tbecoimtryt 
lit  in  proposing  this  mode  of  pvo- 
ceedingt 
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needing,  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tieman  thought,  ihat  because  one 
bouse  of  commons  having  acted  so 
wild  a  part,  and  one  so  contrary  to 
Ae  constitution,  he  was  bound  to 
follow  it,  he  must  confess  that  the 
present  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  recollected  to  have  been 
told,  that  because  a  sensible  man, 
twenty  ^ars  ago,  did  a  wrong  act, 
therefore  that  wrong  act  should  now 
be  followed  by  another  of  the  same 
kmd.  What  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  proposed  amounted  ex- 
actly to  this.  He  dfd  not  defend 
the  measure.  He  said  he  would 
not  argue  it.  He  himself  regarded 
it  as  a  perfect  measure,  and  asked 
of  the  nouse  to  determine  on  its 
merits,  without  telling  them  tn 
what  those  m<  rtts  consisted.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
md,  that  what  should  be  the  limi- 
tations was  not  here  the  question, 
as  tTiey  would  come  to  be  discussed 
in  the  bill.  For  his  own  part,  to 
any  restrictions  on  his  royal  high- 
ness at  this  time  of  day,  he  should 
highly  object.  '  He  was  come  to 
that  time  of  life  seldom  attained  by 
kings  when  they  mounted  their 
thrones.  If  at  the  aige  of  48  years 
lie  was  not  fit  to  be  tnisted  with 
power,  he  should  be  afraid  he  never 
would  be  fit ;  and  if  it  was  necessa- 
ry for  the  house  to  look  to  every 
part  of  his  conduct  with  s6  suspi- 
cious an  eye,  he  should  doubt  much 
how  far  it  would  not  be  an  act  of 
prudence  to  make  such  inquiries 
as  should  enable  them  to  take  mea- 
sures for  entirely  excluding  a  person 
so  unworthy  of  trust  from  th^e 
throne.  The  honourable  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving, 
"  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  royal  highness  the 
i>rince  of  Wales,  requesting  that 
iit  royal  highness  will  be  pleased 
^b  take  upon  him,  during  the  indis- 


position of  the  k'nj,  and  r.o  longer, 
the  govemmeni  or  this  realm ;  andt 
administer  the  same  in  the  name 
and  in  the  behalf  his  majesty,  under 
the  style  and  title  of  Regent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.*' 

Mr.  Canning  said,  after  parlia- 
ment had  waited  so  long  in  the 
hope  df  his  majesty's  recovery,  he 
thought  that  without  any  further 
unnecessary  delay  the  royal  func- 
tions should  be  conferred  on  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  without  much 
limitation  or  restriction.  He  how^ 
ever  believed,  that  In  the  mode  by 
which  those  powers  were  to  be  con- 
ferred on  his  royal  highness,  it^ 
would  be  much  better  to  follow  the 
path  which  was  traced  out  in  the 
precedent  of  1788.  He  would  not 
contend  that  this  precedent  was  ah* 
solutely  free  from  all  objections  ^ 
but  he  saw  no  evil  that  could  result 
from  following  it,  and  therefore  he 
must  vote  for  proceeding  by  bill, 
and  against  the  amendment  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman. 

Lord  Temple  and  lord  Jocelyix 
were  for  proceeding  by  bill,  but 
they  were  against  clogging  the  re- 
gent with  restrictions.  Mr.  Adam 
spoke  in  defence  of  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
motion ;  who  was  replied  to  by  tiie 
attorney-general . 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  first  resolution  con- 
'^tained  an  absolute  contradiction  to. 
the  method  which  was  proposed  ii\ 
those  resolutions  that  followed.  We 
had  already  resolved  that  it  was  th^ 
right  and  duty  of  tlie  lords  and 
commons  to  supply  the  vacancy  ii| 
the  executive,  occasioned  by  the  la- 
mented incapacity  of  his  majesty  ; 
and  yet  we  were  afterwards  to  pro- 
ceed to  procure  the  royal  assent  to ' 
a  bill  which  should  pass  the  two 
houses,  without  the  possibility  of 
his  majesty  assenting  at  all.  Un- 
der 
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Qcr  sitch  unfertiiiiaite  ctrcamstances, 
how  can  we  devise  any  means  of 
fitting  the  assent  of  his  majest^y 
out  by  the  most  palpable  fiction  ? 
Was  the  will  of  the  lords  and  com* 
mons  the  will  of  the  kmgy  or  how 
could  any  such  construction  be  giv- 
en to  it?  His  right  honourable 
friend,  in  proposing  the  present  re- 
solutions, had  relied  on  one  prece- 
dent alone :  but  he  had  said  nothing 
at  all  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment taking  upon  themselves  to  le- 
gislate; and  not  only  so,  but  to 
pass  a  measure,  under  the  fictitious 
semblance  of  its  being  an  act  «f 
all  the  branches  of  the  legislature. 
He  could  not  look  upon  that  pre- 
cedent in  any  other  light  but  as  a 
fraudulent  trick,  and  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  open  and  man- 
ly manner  in  which  every  act  of 
]egi*»lation  should  be  performed.  In 
matters  of  civil  life,  what  would 
be  said  of  a  set  of  mep  joining  to- 
gether and  making  a  contract  for 
another  in  a  state  of  insanity,  ai^d 
employin|r  a  person  as  his  solicitor 
to  affix  his  seal  or  his  signature  to 
mch  a  deed  ?  Should  we.  not  say 
that  sach  a  deed  was  a  gross  impos- 
ture, and  absolutely  null  and  void  ? 
The  application  to  tlie  present  case 
was  easy  and  obvious.  Undoubt- 
edly there  was  a  distinction  between 
the  natural  and  poliucal  capacity  of 
the  sovereign.  .  It'  proceeded  from 
the  latter,  that  in  his  courts  of  jus- 
tice all  writs  and  acts  proceeded 
in  liis  name,  though  his  presence 
there  was  by  no  mcqns  necessary. 
But  here  we  were  extending  the  po- 
litical capacity  of  the  sovereign  to 
cases  of  a  very  different  sort ;  to 
acts  of  legislation  where  either  his 
personal  assent,  or  his  assent  by 
commission,  was  absolutely  essential 
to  their  validity,  and  could  not  b^ 
dispensed  with.  There  was  not 
/    the  smallest  necessity  for  a  bill  in 


order  to  render  vaUd  dieTestric« 
tions  or  regulations  under  which 
the  regency  was  to  beheld.  These, 
might  be  introduced  into  an  address 
with  perfect  propriety,  and  the 
very  acceptance  of  that  address 
would  be  also  an  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  by  which  it  was  accom* 
panied. 

Several  other  members  spoke 
upon  the  question  ;  and  on  the  di« 
vision  there  were. 

Against  the  amendment    2G9 
For  it 157 
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The  priginal  motion  was  then 
agreed  to. 

On  the21st,  the  report  on  thestate 
of  the  nation  being  brought  up,  the 
resolutions  passed  on  the  preceding 
evening  were  read ;  of  these,  the 
first  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Oil  the  second,  lord  William  Rus« 
sell  moved  the  previous  question  ; 
which  occasioned  a  very  animated^' 
debate,  in  which  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  tlie  second  and  third 
resolutions  were  fully  canvassed. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  renewed  his 
arguments  against  the  second  reso« 
lution,  protesting  against,  the  right 
about  to  be  assunled  by  the  two 
houses. 

Mr^  Lambe  said  he  was  ready  to 
allow  every  deference  to '  delicacy 
within  the  bounds  of  discretion—* 
he  was  willing  to  do  it  abstractedly 
as  well  as  individually.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  see  this  desire  in  tlie 
general  sympathy  of  the  country 
— ^it  was  impossible  not  to  see  the 
great  bulwark  raised  round  the 
monarch  by  the  universal  respect 
and  compassion  which  he  excited* 
Abstractedly,  indeed,  every  deli- 
cacy was  due  to  kings.  It  was  th« 
misfortune  of  their  high  station, 
that  cvenr  act  they  did  was  tiie 
source  of  obser,yation — ^their  live% 
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dieir  errors^  their  faiKngt,  thexr 
^  nisfortnoes,  even  their  very  inak<> 
^iesy  were  .subject  to  an  inquisition. 
The  proceeding  by  bill  he  depre- 
ciued  adtoget}ier»  As  to  it^  having 
more  weight  than  ru  address,  he 
confessed  himself  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving. He  could  not  see  how  a 
commission  executed  by  a  body 
could  possibly  have  move  efficiency 
.than  the  act  of  the  body  itself 
vhence  that  commission  cQianated. 
The  proceeding  by  bill  he  thought 
iUegaa :  -but  even-  supposing  it  was 
equally  legal  with  that  by  address, 
stiU  could  not  every  object  be  as 
veil  attained  by  the  latter  t  Could 
not  every  limhation  be  as  efiecto- 
ally  impose,d  ^  Could  not  any  pro- 
visions  be  as  well  engrafted  on  the 
address  as  they  were  in  a  former 
instaxice  on  die  declaration  of 
lights  ?  He  did  not  wish,  consti« 
'  ttttionaliy  speakmg,  to  trust  to  the 
A'sctetion  of  any  regent,  or  of  any 
king— *it  was  right  to  suspect  theui, 
not:  personally^  but  politically— it 
was  right  td  watch  over  them  with 
a  vigilance,  which,  without  suppos* 
mg  them  unjust,  'might  prevent 
their  baing  so.  To  those  who  would 
tay  that  the  mode  of  address  freed 
ibe  regent  from  this  suspici3n,  he 
would  ask,  did  not  the  mode  by 
^11  rather  tend  to  throw  that  sus- 
jiicion  upon  parliament?  Did  it 
f»t  go^O  say,  that  the  moment  the 
prince  came  into  power  he  might 
isEiflaence  the  house,  and  fritter  a- 
%ay  the  KmitUtioiis  ? 

The  mode  hy  address  was  adopt- 
ed at  liie  Revolution,  and  yet  king 
William  did  not  escape  from  the 
limitations.  It  was  true  he  wished 
to  evade  sotrre  of  them,  as  in  tke 
instance  of  the  triennial  act  and 
another;  but  stiU  in  the  end  he 
was  obliged  to  assent,  and  pirlta- 
ai^ent  was  finally  triumphant.  The 
act  ef  the'  prince  or  fdg^at  in-^ 


gi^eeing  to  the  s^dreiss  vhM  ba  ^» 
luntary;  whereas  he  might  deeoB 
the  impOBiti6n  by  bill  as  compul- 
sory. It  was  better,  in  his  opi- 
nion, to  trust  to  the  honomrof  the 
prince^  and  on  thib  accoant,  aa 
well  as  others,  he  preferred  the 
proceeding  by  address  rather  thsca 
bill. 

Mr.  Stephen,  in  a  vary  pathetic 
speech,  argned  in  bei^f  of  proceed- 
ing by  a  bill.  He  was  ably  aqswer- 
ed  by  Mr.  Wynne* 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  upon  the  full- 
est consideration  he  could  give  tfae' 
question,  remained  of  the  tanie 
opinion  as  formerly.  It  wa»  tb# 
more  necessary,  though  the  rigfat 
was  Bot  ndw  claimed,  to  folmr 
die  former  precedent,  lestad^par* 
ture  from  it,  in  this  instancy  migbt 
lead  CO  an  assertion  of  the  right 
again  on  the  pan  of  some  &- 
ture  prince  of  Wales,,  if  the  sama 
calamitous  incapacity  should  unfor* 
tunately  befal  a  future  sovereign^ 
The  value  of  the  precedent  wxsf 
that  it  would  setde  the  questtoo  f 
and  if  chey  were  to  depart  firom  ttf 
there  was  no  paying  what  difficidtiet 
and  ill  consequences  might  follow* 
It  was  of  great  importance  fordtem 
to  pursue  a  cot:rse  ii^hich  was  de« 
fined  and  setd^d.  They  mustbetf 
m  mind,  th;iit  on  this  occasion  thef 
were  legislating  for  all  snccesshra 
generations.  It  was  therefore  the 
more  inoiambent  upon  them  to  act- 
de  finally  a  question,  which,  if  left 
open,  might  be  attended  hereafter 
with  tlie  most  alarming.  cOqicm 
quences.  As  to  the  particular  re*> 
strict!  nns  proposed,  he  should  noC 
tbiok  it  right  to  give  a  hasty  opi« 
Aiouy  bat  akcmld  reserve  what  h§ 
had  to  say  respectinf^  the  toliDrdi* 
nate  part  of  the  measuiey  dH'it^ 
should  be  before  ^e  house^ 

Mr.  Gra(ttan,Mr*Yorkeysir  JFc^ii 

Mew^ie,  Mr^  £Uiotr  Miv  H*  «M^ 

dingtoOy 
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dKngton/and  lord  Porchester  took 
fan  m  the  debate;  after  which 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
xoae,  sand  replied  to  die  leading  ar- 
IpuneQts    opposed  to   the  resola- 
doms^     He  said  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues bad  been  unfairly  accused 
jo£  delay,  for  sinister  .purposes,  in 
the  measure  of  providing  for  the 
present  exigency.     Whatever  de- 
lay bad  beea  iaterposed,  proceeded 
£noia  no  ofber  motive    than    the 
strong  hopes,  founded  in  former 
teqperience,  that  his  majesty's  reco- 
very would  be  so  speedy  and  coxn- 
pkte,  as  to  p^lnde  the  necessity 
ioS  ^pointing  a  segc^t.     He  had 
a(3£d    upox>    open    and    avowed 
gnmnds ;  collecting  the    sense  of 
parliaiiient  from  their  conduct  in 
18D2  and  1804,  at  both  which  pe- 
xiods  his  majesty  wa&  afflicted  with 
a.simiLtr  malady,  wtdiout  that  cir- 
CDZBsta&ce  appearing  to  excite  any 
-wish  io  parliament  lor  the  appoint- 
nient  of  a  regent.     He  always  con- 
coved  that  me  house  were  strongly 
a^eii^  eKept  upon  the  most  im- 
perioos  necessity,  to  agitate  a  mca- 
sm^  the  cff^t  of  which  must  be 
to    suspend  the  authority  of  the 
cmwn*     So  soon«  however,  as  he 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  to 
appoint  a  regency,  he  did  not  he- 
vcate  a  moment  to  urge  it,  and  to 
-fake  sucb  measures  as  depended  on 
'  him.  to  produce  its  adoption.    A- 
iBongst  the  principal  accusations 
fatougbt   against  him    upon    the 
pcovad  of  this  supposed  delay  was, 
that  he  bad  thereby  paralysed  all 
tbeitmcttOQs  of  government  civil 
and  JDilttaryy  abroad  and  at  home ; 
and  that  ^nding  the  incapacity  of 
^e  kmg^  and  tM  non-Bppointment 
^  aifcgent  to  supply  bis  place,  no 
'  cniQ^  ceold  be  sent  to  Portugal, 
nor  elsewbore,  nor  withdrawn  from 
any  fiardlgQ  station.    No  eomman- 
dv>  ft  wa&axgfxV$;otiid  W^  ^point* 


ed  or  superseded— -that  lord  Wel- 
Itng-ton,  or  any  other  general,  so 
soon  AS  informed  of  the  resolution 
of  the  hou<;e  of  commons  respect- 
ing the  kind's  incapacity,  migbt 
refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of-  the 
king's  iTjinisters  executing  the  go- 
vernment-^ that  no  commissioa 
could  be  issued  for  holding  a  <x)urt- 
martial,  or  for  criminal  trials— that 
no  money  could  be  issued  from  th# 
treasury— -nor  any  one  transaction 
executed  in  the  business  of  govern* 
ment,  widiout  orders  under  the 
royal  sign  manual,  vihich,  during 
his  majesty's  incapacity,  could  noc 
be  obtained.  But  could  any  ho- 
nourable gentleman  on  the  oclier 
side  of  the  house  really  suppose 
him  and  his  colleagues  such  fools, 
in  the  important  situations  they 
lield,  as,  under  such  exigency,  to 
hesitate  in  giving  orders  to  the  oflB- 
,cer  who  usually  countersigned  the 
orders  under  the  royal  signature,  ta 
aftix  il)at  signature  to  such  orders 
as  required  it,  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  for  suck 
acts?  Did  they  suppose  that  he 
himself,  in  the  department  he  had 
the  honour  to  Hll,  would  sooner 
risk  a  mutiny  in  the  army  or  navy, 
than  use  the  king's  name  to  order 
an  issue  of  money  from  the  ex- 
chequer to  pay  tJjem,  merely  to 
screen  himself  from  responsibility  ? 
Did  diey  imagine  that  the  officers 
of  the  exchequer  would  refuse  to 
obey  such  orders  under  his  respon* 
sibility,  although  they  knew  tht 
royal  signature  was  not  really  a^ 
fixed?  He  was  confident  thff 
would  no  more  refuse  to  comply 
with  such  orders,  than  the  officers 
of  the  customs  would  refuse  to  obey 
the  orders  of  tlie  treasury.  For 
bis  own  part,  he  should  think  bin)* 
self  bound  by  the  severest  respon^ 
sibility,  not  to  risk  a  serious  injury 
to  th«  public  service,  by  decliaiog 
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an  act,  for  which  he  shonid  not  he« 
sitate  to  look  for  indemnity  to  the 
JQstice  and  liberah'ty  of  parliament, 
when  he  should  appear  to  have 
acted  under  tlie  pressure  of  public 
exigency*  In  fact,  all  those  cases 
surgested  by  gentlemen  on  the 
otper  side  ofthe  house  were  purely 
imaginary,  and  utterly  unfounded 
in  probability^  He  considered  him- 
self as  doubly  responsible  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  public 
money  was  voted  by  parliament, 
and  appropriated  to  particular  pur- 
poses ;  and  if  he  failed  to  apply  it 
to  those  purposes,  he  should  be 
justly  liable  to  crimination  for  .a 
.  £ulure  in  his  duty,  and  all  the  con- 
sequences of  that  failure,  in  the 
just  discharge  of  that  duty,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  direct  such 
ffUblic  acts  falling  within  his  depart- 
ment as  the  public  service  required ; 
still,  however,  under  the  fullest  re- 
n>ottsibility  to  parliament  hereafter 
for  such  conduct,  and  with  the  full- 
est reliance  on  its  Justice  for  in- 
demnity, even  when  he  and  his  col- 
leagues should  no  longer  hold  their 
stations,  and  when  the  deliberations 
of  the  house  might  be  swayed  by  a 
very  dijQFerent  influence ;  and  if  his 
conduct  should  not  appear  to  de^ 
serve  indemnity,  he  should  bow 
with  the  profoundest  deference  to 
the  sense  of  parliament^  whatever 
might  be  its  decision. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  a  speech  re^ 
plete  with  point  and  animation, 
commented  upon  the  expressions, 
able,  bold,  and  unprecedented, 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
querhad  thaft  night  irade  to  the 
country.  Would  to  God  that  every 
member  of  parliament  from  £n- 

fland,  Ireland  and  Scotland  could 
ave  heard  it*-K:ould  have  heard  a 
mmister  of  the  crown,  in  the  face  of 
parliament,  proclaim  his  possession 
•f  the  roy^l  attributes,  and  boldly 


triumph  in  his  usurpation !  Would 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  have  ventured  on  such  a 
course  ^    Would  he  have  dared  to 
tell  a  British  house  of  commons^ 
that  in    any  interruption  of   the 
functions    of  the   sovereign,    the 
rights  of  the  king  descend  to  the 
servant  ?     He   would  not  :   and 
shall  it  be  endured  that  the  chan* 
cellor  of  the    exchequer  of   this 
day  shall  invest  himself  with  pow« 
ers  subversive  of  every  constitu^ 
tional    principle  ?*-that    he    shall 
assume    to   himself    the    control 
over  the  public  purse,  apply  the 
public  money  when  and  how   he 
shall  think  proper,  and,  upon  a  pre- 
tended responsibility,  tram|deup6n 
that  throne  which  he  is  sworn  to 
support,  which  by  his  very  actions 
he  is  now  jumbling  into  dust !     If 
he  can  establish  that  there  existed  a 
full  and  unavoidable  necessity  even 
for  this  course,  though  my  political 
adversary,  (said  ^^•  Whithread) 
I  trust  that  I  have  justice  and  mag- 
nanimity enough  in  my  nature  to 
give  my  sanction  to  an  appeal  for 
his  indemnity.    But  when  he  talks 
in  the  arrogant  and  assnming  tone 
of  this  night,  I  tell  him,  that  when 
that  day  of  inquiry  comes,  and  come 
it  must,  his  tone  on  this  night  will 
compel  me  to  view  his  conduct  with 
a  most  scrutinizing  eye.   The  cour- 
age of  the  cabinet,  as  it  seems  on 
this  night  to  be  more  fully  exhibited, 
appears  also  much   concentrated. 
Perhaps,  to  temper  the  temerity  of 
tlie   rii^ht  honourable  gentleman, 
the  counterpoise  is   to  be  had  a* 
'mbng  his  colleagues,  and  even  in 
his   administration   there  may  be 
found  one  individual,  who  would 
not  venture  without  the  advice  of 
his  sovereign  to  put  the  great  seal 
to  any  public  document.    But  we 
are  told  that,  subordinate  officers  rn 
the  eichdquer  aud '  otbte  branches 
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nF  t!ie  state  could  not  refuse  the 
unauthorized  mandate  of  the  trea- 
sarf.  The  right  honDurnble  gen- 
tleman rrfSLj  «*call  spirits  frotil  the 
v«tf  deep ;  but  will  they  come  ?'* 
Have  these  officers  no  positive  du- 
ties to  dbcharge  ?  Have  they  no 
oaths  of  office  to  restrict  them  ? 
Are  their  consciences  in  possession » 
or  at  the  control,  of  the  chancellor 
of  tlie  exchequer?  Let  me  advise 
him  not  to  be  too  presamptuouj^. 
He  may  6nd  himself  deceived. 
This  great  minister,  who  has  led 
us  to  commercial-  prosperity  and 
miitfary  renown,  may,  however, 
possibly  firtd,  from  the  splendour 
of  his  career,  willing  instruments 
in  every  department  to  uphold  the 
power  he  has  wantonly  usurped. 
From  the  repeated  impunity  which 
every  violation  ofoiir  interests  has 
met,  we  have  become  so  familiar 
with  ontra^,  that  very  possibly  the 
mimster  of  the  day  may  be  able  to 
effect  that  which,  if  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
a  whole  nation  at  his.  back^  had 
done  in  1788,  he  ^  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  continue  in  the  di- 
rcction  of  oar  affairs  one  day  longer. 

Mr.  Whitbrcad,  after  a  variety 
of  other  observations,  concluded 
wiih  assuring  the  house  of  his  inten- 
tion, even  m  the  case  of  his  majes- 
ty's speedy  recovery,  to  provide  the 
laeans  of  guarding  against  the  dif- 
ficulties wliich  may  arise  from  a  re. 
lapse,  and  of  saving  the  public  in- 
terests from  being  agaitt  impaired 
by  the  vile  fraud  which  had  been 
for  the  last  seven  weeks  practised 
upon  the  country. 

When  the  hotise  divided  on  the 
second  resolution,  there  were— 
Ayes  98— Noes  15- 

The  third  resolution  was  carried 
vrithout  a  division.  , 

In  tl'.e  hou'ie  of  peers  this  ques- 
tion-^^"a^  a^rittled  in  a  cursory  way 
on  the  20tb,  owing  to  some  ques- 
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tions  put  by  lord  Holland  respect- 
ing the  course  intended  to  be  pur- 
sued by  tlie  existing  a  Jministration* 
Those  questions  tlie  earl  of  Liver- 
pool said  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  answer.  But  although  he  could 
not  afford  his  noble  friend  all  the 
inform;ition  he  requ'red,  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  declaring, 
that  he  was  not  aSvare  that  any  in- 
jury to  the  public'service  had  as  yet 
resulted  from  the  suspension  of  the 
executive  power.  Ministers  had 
not  abstained  from  doing  any  acts 
w>>ich  the  safety  or  the  interests  of 
the  country  required.  With  re-  ' 
spect  to  the  proceeding  by  bill  or 
by  address  he  trusted  that  he  should 
b^  able  to  show,  when  the  question 
a»  to  the  preferable  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding came  before  the  house,  that 
the  proceeding  by  bill  was  not  mere- 
ly the  mast  legal  and  constitutional 
mode,  but  thai  it  was  the  only  legal 
arid  constitutional  way  of  proceed- 
ing. If  the  house  set  any  value 
upon  precedent,  if  the  practices  of 
former  parliaments  were  entitled  to 
any  respect,  they  had  no  option  but 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  1788-9. 
He  should  say  nothing  niore  upon 
the  subject  at  presertt,  but  conclude 
with  that  general  staiement. 

Earl  Grosvenor  observed,  that 
he  should  have  risen  with  more  sa- 
tisfaction, if  he  could  have  approv- 
ed of  what  had  been  dor\^*»  But 
when  he  reflected,  that  the  melan- 
choly circumstance  which  occasion- 
ed the  suspersion  of  the  executive 
government  had  now  continued 
nearly  eight  weeks,  and  that  du- 
ring that  time  the  house  had  gone 
no  further  than  the  preliminary  step, 
he  must  deprecate  any  further  de- 
lay. With  respect  to  the  two 
modes  proposed,  that  by  bill  and 
^th  It  by  address,  he  rnus;  give  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  Wlien  this 
iniiJOrcant '"question  was  agitated 
C  somt 
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some  years  ago,  he  gave  his  feeble 
support  to  the  proceeding  by  bill, 
because  no  injury  could  have  arisen 
to  the  country  from  the  temporary 
suspension  of  tlie  executive  govern- 
ment. But  the  state  of  the  country 
was  very  different  at  present ;  cir- 
cumstances were  changed ;  and  that 
which  might  have  been  very  proper 
and  justiniible  in  ^788,  may  .prove 
highly  detrimental  to  the  public 
welfare  at  this  momentous  crisis. 
For  these  reasons  he  would  give  his 
vote  in  support  of  the  most  expedi- 
tious mod«  of  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  executive  govern- 
ment. If  any  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  the  regent  •"ere  necessary, 
they  might  be  embodied  in  the  ad- 
dress. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Clarence  said,  that  he  felt  less  diffi- 
culty in  addressing  their  lordships 
now,  than  if  he  had  risen  immedi- 
ately after  the  noble  earl  on  the  op- 
posite bench.  He  would  detain 
their  lordships  but  with  very  few 
words.  Great  and  momentous  as 
the  present  crisis  was,  he  would  now 
abstain  from  fully  uttering  his  sen- 
timents upon  it.  In  comrtion  with 
all  their  lordships,  he  deeply  felt 
the  unhappy  calamity  which  called 
for  the  proceeding  which  the  house 
ifrere  abonc  to  adopt ;  but  from  the 
particular  situation  in  which  he 
stood,  he  had  a  more  poignant 
cause  of  regret.  .He  could  not, 
however,  avoid  making  one  short 
observation  upon  what  fell  from  the 
noble  earl,  respecting  the  precedent 
of  1788.  Had  he  at  that  time  had 
the  honour  of  a  sea:  an';ung  their 
lordships,  his  conduct  would  have 
been  ihen  what  it  will  be  on  this 
occasion.  He  would  have  voted 
for  the  proceeding  by  address,  in- 
stead of  thfet  by  bill.  He  wished 
their  lordships,  in  the  present  in- 
•ktance^  to  adopt  the  same  line  of 


conduct  with  the  parliament  of  that 
part  of  the  empire  which  hebelicTed 
he  was  tlie  only  one  of  his  family 
tliat  had  visited — he  meant  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland — and  call  upon 
the  prince  of  Wales  at  once  to  as- 
sume the  government  of  the  coan-  * 
try.  This  he  conceived  to  be  at 
once  both  the  most  constitutional 
and  the  mo^t  expeditious  mode  of 
supplying  tlie  deficiency  in  the  exe- 
cutive government;  he  w^  per- 
suaded It  was  the  mode  xnpst  con- 
ducive to  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  the  good  of  the  monarch ;  for 
any  thing  which  was  injurious  to 
the  one,  must  prove  equally  so  to 
the  other. 

After  several  other  noble  lords 
had  delivered  their  opinicms,  the 
subject  was  adjourned  to  the  27th 
of  I)ecember ;  on  which  day,  soon 
after  the  house  met^ 

The  carl  of  Carlisle,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  business  of 
the  night,  wished  to  draw  their 
lordships'  attention  to  a  subject 
which  he  considered  of  very  great 
importance  both  to  that  house  and 
to  the  countrv.  He  alluded  to  a 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
containing  the  examinatioi^  of  the 
physicians  attending  his  majesty^ 
before  a  committee  of  that  house  ; 
and  what  he  wished  to  draw  their 
lordships*  attention  to,  was  the  dif^ 
ference  which  appeared  between 
the  evidence  of  tlie  physicians,  and 
the  bulletins  of  the  days  to  which 
that  evidence  referred.  Their  lord- 
ships, actuated  by  motives  the 
most  annriablc,  had  for  some  time 
delayed  the'  performance  of  that 
great  public  d^ty  which  they  owed 
to  the  country  in  the  present  me- 
lancholy exigency,  and  they  bad 
done  so  under  die  impression  of 
those .  cheerful  hopes  which  were 
held  out  by  his  majesty's  ministers, 
of  his  majesty's  tiniely   recovery. 
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he  deeply  regretted  that  so  many 
weeks  had  passed  away  without 
any  JC^p  being  taken,  and  that  they 
were  now  only  beginning  to  lay-  the 
foundation,  when,  if  they  had  not 
heen  led  away  by  what  now  ap- 
peared to  have  been  delusive  hopes, 
the  walls  might  have  been  nearly  or 
completely  raised,  and  nothing  now 
have  remained  to  do  but  to  put  on 
the  roof,  He'was  willing  to  believe 
that  his* majesty's  minisrers  had 
been  under  tne  same  delusion  as  the 
public;  that  they  themselves  had 
been  deceived  by  the  reports  of  the 
physicians,  and  wefe  unacquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  his  majesty* 
He  could  not  otherwise  believe  that 
they  would  have  ventured  to  state 
to  the  house,  on  the  15ih  of  No- 
vember, those  cheerful  hopes  and 
confident  expectations  of  his  majes- 
ty's timely  recovery,  which  they 
d\dr  and  nnder  the  influence  of 
which  the  house  agreed  again  to 
adjourn,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
execute  that  great  public  duty 
which  had  devolved  upon  them, 
and  to  commence  the  performance 
oi'  ^vhich  would  have  been  evident- 
ly immediately  necessary,  had  the 
real  state  of  his  majesty  been  known. 
He  was  induced  lo  make  ihese  ob- 
servations, from  readin£>:  tlie  evi- 
dcn<^e  of  Dr.  Willis  bet'ore  their 
lord.-»hip5*  committee.  Dr.  VTiilis, 
speaking  of  die  state  of  iiU  majesty 
on  tlie  6th  of  November,  and  on 
being  asked,  whether  the  paroxysm 
that  had  taken  place  was  se*- 
vere  ?  ansivered— «*  Extremely  »e» 
vere:  his  majesty's  life  was  in  great 
peril/^ 

Dr.  Heberden  also,  in  his  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  stite  of  his 
majesty  at  that  time,  on  being  ask* 
cd,  *•  Did  you  consider  the  sym- 
ptoms of  that  paroxysm  as  being  se* 
vertf?"  answered-*-*^'  They  appear- 
cd  so  iTVit^e  s^to  give  bis. majesty's 
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physicians   apprehensions   for  his 
liie." 

Dr.  sir  Henry  Halford  Ukewisfrj 
in  speaking  of  the  same  period^ 
said—"  I  thought  his  majesty's  life 
was  in  some  peril.'' 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  the 
physicians  ;  and  what  were  the  bul- 
letins which  at  that  period  were  is« 
sued  for  the  information  of  the  pub- 
lic >  Those  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th, 
were  as  follows :— ^ 

**  Windsor  Castlei  Nov.  6, 1810* 

**  His  majesty  h«is  passed  the 
night  with  very  little  sleep,  and  is 
not  better  this  morning." 

«'  Nov.  6, 1810, 8  o'clock,  P.M. 

**  His  majesty  ha#  had  some 
sleeps  and  has  appeared  a  little  bet- 
ter throughout  this  day." 

«  Nov.  7,  1810. 

**  His  majesty  had  more  sleep 
last  night,  and  continues  fully  as 
well  as  in  any  part  of  yesterday." 
«  Nov.  f,  1810,  8  o'clock,  P.M. 

•*  His  majesty  is  much  the  same 
as  he  was  in  the  morning." 

"  Nov.  8,  ,1810. 

«*  His  majesty  has  had  a  little 
sleep j  and  continues  nearly  in  the 
same  state  as  yesterday." 

"  Nov.  8,  1810,  8  o'clqcJt,  P.M. 

*«  His  mitjesty  has  had  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  fever  in  the  course 
of  this  day,  but  has  slept  since  six 
o'clock,  and  is  now  asleep." 

Either  die  bulletins  were  issued ' 
for  the  real  information  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  they  were  of  no  use,  and  only 
tended  to  mislead  and  delude.  I^ 
was  not  his  intention  to  make  any 
motion  upon  this  subject*  and  he 
apologized  for  taking  tip  so  much 
of  their  lordships'  time,  but  ho 
thought  it  a  matter  of  too  great  im» 
poriance  to  be  passed  over.  It  was 
due^  he  thought,  to  the  physicians, 
who  were  men  of  character  and 
honour,  and  who  were  deservedly 
high  in  estimation  for  their  skill  in 
C2  znedicine^ 
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mediciite,  that  some  measure  should 
be  adopted.  He  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  a  re-examination  of 
the  physicians*  in  order  that  they 
might  render  clear  that  which  at 
present  certainly*  appeared  contra- 
dictory. He  merely  threw  out  this 
suggestion  for  the  consideration  of 
their  lordships. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  declined 
to  enter  into  the  subject  at  present, 
as  the  noble  earl  had  not  made  any 
motion,  and  as  the  impoitant  bu- 
siness which  stood  for  the  order  of 
the  day  pressed  for  consideration. 
He  should  now  move,  '*  that  the 
bouse  resolve  itself  into  a  commit- 
tee on  the  state  of  the  nation." 
.  The  house  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee,  and  the  resolu- 
tions communicated  from  the  com-* 
mons  bein?  read. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  rose: "  My 
lords,  in  rising  to  move  the  first 
resolution,  it  is  also  my  intention  to 
state  the  course  which  it  is  intended 
to  pursue  upon  the  present  melan- 
choly  emergency.  I  am  sure  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to 
those  feejings,  by  which  all  your 
lordships  are  influenced  in  proceed- 
ing to  the  discharge  of  the  painful 
duty  imposed  upon  us  by  xhe  cala- 
mity which  has  befallen  a  monarch, 
under  whose  long  and  happy  reign 
so  many  blessings  have  been  rea- 
lised, and  during  which  a  greater 
degree  of  happiness  and  internal 
tranquillity  has  been  experienced, 
than  was  ever  felt  during  a  similar 
period  by  any  country  in  the  world. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  adequately 
to  express  the  painful,  sensations 
which  I  fed,  in  proceeding  to  dis- 
charge the  melancholy  duty  which 
has  arisen  oat  of  the  great  calamity 
that  we  all  deplore.  The  first  prin- 
ciple to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your 
lordsliips'  attention,  is,  that  the 
throne  is  full,  and  that  the  political 


capacity  of  the  king  remains  entire?* 
This  is  an  essential  principle,  de- 
rived from  the  very  constitution  of 
the  monarchy,  and  without  which 
the  most  dangerous  consequences 
might  ensue.  The  fact  that  tlic 
personal  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
thority is  interrupted,  is  one  upon 
which,  unfortunately,  no  diflPerence 
of  opinion  can  arise,  and  it  is  also 
evident  that  some  measure  must  be 
taken  to  supply  that  defeat.  The 
next  principle  to  which  I  wish  to 
advert  is,  that  there  is  no  establish- 
ed succession  to  the  regency.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  theopinion  of  some 
persons  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  esta- 
blishment or  succession  of  a  regen- 
cy, in  the  event  of  the  personal  in- 
capacity of  the  reigning  monarchy 
but  to  make  a  prospective  enact- 
ment of  this  kind  has  always  been  ^ 
found  a  question  of  so  much  dan- 
ger and  difficulty,  that  our  ancestors 
have  thought  it  most  expedient  to 
abstain  from  adopting  any  such 
measure.  They  thought  it  wiser 
to  leave  tlie  special  emergency  of 
the  case  to  be  provided  tor  by  a 
special  provision,  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  the  time,  and  lasting 
no  longer  than  that  necessity  exist- 
ed. There  are  many  circumstances 
indeed,  arising  out  of  the  various 
cases  of  the  inftmcy,  the  sickness, 
or  the  infirmity  arising  from  sick- 
ness, or  from  age  in  the  sovereign, 
which  in  my  opinion  render  it  a* 
much  wiser  course  to  leave  the 
emergency  to  be  specially  provided 
for,  jmder  the  particular  consider- 
ations arising  out  of  the  particular 
case,  tlian  to  enact  any  prospective 
measure.  I  come  now,  my  lords, 
to  the  tbicd  principle  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  lordships'  atten- 
tion,—that  no  individual  has  any- 
right  to  the  regency  except  through 
parliament.   The  precedents  in  our 
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ISMtOTf  oniformly  support  tWs  doc- 
tiine,  and  prove  that  :wheiiy  from 
the  personal  incapacity  of  the  king» 
a  regtmcy  was  rendered  necessary, 
parliament  was  invariably  consi- 
dered the  power  from  whence  the 
right  to  the  regency  was  to  be  de- 
rived. Thus  we  find  that  when, 
on  the  succession  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
to  the  crown,  who  was  an  infant, 
the  dake  of  Gloucester  claimed  the 
regency,*  the  parliament  searched 
for  precedents;  and,  after  a  full 
considention  of  the  -  question, .  de- 
cided that  he  had  no  right  to  it  ex- 
cept through  them,  and  they  ap- 
pointed him  regent  under  certain 
restrictions.  The  precedents  in  our 
history  are  uniformly  of  this  de« 
scription^  with  the  exception  of  the 
case  of  die  duke  of  York,  in  the 
reign  of  H^iry  the  Sixth,  who  act- 
ed with  a  view  to  his  claim  upon 
the  throne;  and  that  of  Richard  the 
Third.  The  fourth  principle  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  lordships' 
attention  is,  that  whenever  a  regent 
has  been  appointed,  it  has  been  un- 
der certain  restrictions.  Thus,  then» 
the  precedents  in  our  history  tend 
uniformly  to  prove  that  no  indivi- 
dual has  a  claim  to  the  regency, 
except  through  parliament;  and 
that  the  regency,  when  appointed, 
has  been  accompanied  by  restric- 
tioRs.  I  come  now,  my  lords,  to 
the  mode  by  which  it  is  proposed 
CO  constitute  the  regency.  All  are 
agreed  that  the  individual  to  be 
constituted  regent  ought  to  be  the 
prince  of  Wales,  The  two  modes 
proposed  are,  by  bill  or  by  address. 
I  have  before  stated  that  by  bill  to 
be  the  most  proper  and  constitu- 
tional mode,  and,  I  must  add,  the 
only  mode  by  which  the  desired  ob- 
ject can  be  effected.  The  office  of 
regent  is  unknovm  to  the  law.  For 
the  courts  be)ow  to  take  notice  pf 


the  appointment  of  a  regent,  there 
must  be  some  record  of  his  appoint- 
ment  which  those  courts  can  legal- 
ly recognise.  An  address  would 
be  only  a  record  of  parliament,  but 
would  not  be  a  record  which  the 
courts  below  could  recognise.  An 
address  may  request  the  exercise  of 
powers  already  legally  vesf  ed ;  but 
now  can  the  prince  of  Wales,  in 
consequence  or  an  address,  exercise 
powers  which  are  not  legally  vested 
in  him?  A  legislative  measure^ 
witli  the  great  seal  attached  to  it» 
must  be  retognised  by  the  courts 
below,  and  will  necessarily  confer 
all  those  powers  which  it  it  wished' 
to  vest  in  the  regei^t.  The  two  / 
houses  of  parliament  must  act  in 
this  instance  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  in  directing  the  ^eat  seal 
to  be  affixed  to  a  commission  for 
giving  the  royal  assent  to  such  a 
legislative  measure.  By  that 
alone  can  it  be  recognised  in  the 
courts  below.  The  great  seal  may 
be  illegally  affixed  to  an  instrument 
but  such  an  act  can  only  be  ques* 
tioned  in  parliam^t ;  the  courts 
below  must  recognise  the  instru* 
ment;  there  can  be  no  averment 
there  against  the  great  seal,"  His 
lordship,  after  a  speech  of  consider<r 
able  length,  moved  the  resolutions 
sent  from  the  commons.  He  con^ 
eluded  by  saying,  «*  The  ddt^  . 
trine  which  X  have  maintained  this 
night  has  been  recognised,  not 
only  *  at  several  antecedent  pc^ 
riods  of  our  history,  but  most  ^ 
clearly  and  decidedly  by  the  pre- 
cedent of  1789.  Founded  in  jus- 
tice^apd  reason,  it  stands  sup^ 
ported  by  the  voice  of  parliament 
--*it  appears  arrayed  in  all  the  gra^i 
yity  and  authority  which  the  most 
venerable  of  our  institutions  can 
bestow-^-confirmed  and  sanctioned 
by  bodies^  comprehending  all  that 
C3  ia 
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If  siered  in  religion,  iflustrious  in 
birth,  and  eminent  in  character  and 
talent — ^and  finally,  it  is  ratified  hj 
the  approbation  of  the  third  branch 
of  the  legislature,  whose  absence  it 
^as  intended  to  snpplr.  I  am, 
therefore,  naturally  anxious  that 
this  great  precedent  should  be 
placed  in  its  true  h'ght,  that  it  should 
be  regarded  not  as  a  single  exam- 
ple, but  as  forming  ano£er  great 
link  in  a  chain  of  instances,  all  tend- 
ing to  uphold  the  same  principles. 
And  it  is  obvious  that,  whether  the 
defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority  proceed  fi^m 
the  weakness  of  infancy,  or  origi- 
nate in  the  infirmities  of  manhood, 
the  same  principles  are  equally  ap- 
plicable, equally  important  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  monarch. — 
Thus  considering  the  question,  I 
trust  these  preeedents  will  long  re- 
main, and  that  their  force  and  au- 
thority will  be  submitted  to  by  pos- 
terity.*' 

Batl  Stanhope  begged  it  to  be 
imderstood,  that  if  he  voted  for  the 
second  resolution,  it  was  not  on  the 
grounds  stated  by  the  noble  lord, 
but  for  reasons  of  a  very  different 
nature  $  he  was  ready  to  say  that  hea- 
greed  to  the  second  resolution;  which 
claimed  it  as  the  right  of  the  two 
houses  to  appoint  a  regent,  because 
he  found  no  act  of  parliament  which 
gave  the  regency  lo  any  one  in  case 
of  the  king's  illness  or  incapacity ; 
no  one,  therefore,  had  a  right  to 
take  it,  and  conseqnently  none  but/ 
the  representatives  of  the  people 
could  supply  the  deficiency  in  the 
executive  that  was  thus  occasioned. 
This  was  his  short  and  plain  reason 
for  agreeing?  to  the  second  resolution. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  that  resolntion 
was  incomplete,  and  he  should 
therefore,   before   he    sat   down. 


propose  an  amendment  to  it  fn  ihm 
way  of  addition.  That  amend* 
ment  he  should  now  read  to  the 
house,  and  it  was  this: 

**  That  the  powers  of  the  regent 
should  continue  until  the  lords  and 
commons,  on  sufficient  and  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  fact,  shall  de- 
clare his  majesty  so  completely  re- 
covered as  to  be  competent  to  re^ 
suTne  the  various  and  weighty  func- 
tions of  -his  royal  office."  This 
was  negatived  without  a  division.     • 

Lord  Holland  objected  entirdy 
to  tlie  second  resolution,  but  was 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  long  dis- 
cussion concerning  it.  He  should 
content  himself,  Sfter  a  very  few 
observations,  with  moving  the  pre- 
vious question  upon  it ;  which  was 
put,  and  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

The  third  resolution  being  read. 

Lord  Holland  rose,  and  made  a 
most  luminous  reply  to  all  the  ar- 

£uments  advanced  by  the  earl  of 
.iverpool.  He  combated  likewise 
the  doctrines  and  precedents  relied 
upon  by  the  noble  earl,  and  said* 
••  At  the  'Revolution,  a  period  to 
which  I  can  never  look  but  with 
that  reverence  and  respect  due  to 
the  sense  of  those  blessings  we  have 
derived  from  the  exertions  of  ^le 
illustrious  men  who  took  a  lead  at 
that  great  aera — on  that  occasioa 
our  ancestors  proceeded  in  the  line 
most  advantageous  and  convenient, 
which  was  both  recommended  hj 
the  proceedings  and  precedents  of 
our  parliamentnry  history,  and  the 
analogf  of  our  laws.  They  ad- 
dressed the  prince  of  Orat>ge  at 
once,  *  But/  says  the  noble  earl, 
*  the  case  of  the  Revolution  does  not 
no Wi apply » inasmuch  aj  the  throne 
was  at  that  period  declared  vaCant.' 
Where  has  the  noble  earl  learned 
the  history  of  those  times  i    Does 
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lie  not  kncr^  that  the  address  was 
^i^reedto  }yf  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
before  the  question  of  vacancy  was 
ever  eren  discussed ;  that  the  prince 
of  Orange  had  actually  begun  to 
administer  the  functions  of  the  go- 
▼emment  before  the  viicancy  of  the 
throne  was  declared  ?    The  noble 
earl  must  indeed  trust    much  to 
oor  want  of  knowled^^^e  or  of  dili- 
gence, when  he  can  fancy  that  your 
tordships  can  be  deluded  by  an  ob- 
jection so  refuted  by  the  very  events 
of  that  period  ;  when  every  one  of 
7t>ur  lord^ips  is  aware  that  at  the 
tone  the  address  was  voted,   the 
question  of  abdication  was  kept  out 
of  sieht^-— and  for  this  reason,  that 
on  that  very  question  of  vacancy  a 
considerable  contrariety  of  opinion 
was  known  to  prevail.     Bdt  if  it 
ihonid  be  granted  to  me  that  against 
an  address  there  exist  only  the  same 
objections  as  apply  to  the  proceed- 
ing by  bill,  surely  then  it  becomes 
the4iuty  of  your  lordships  to  take 
the   course    most    respectful  and 
equally  advantageous.    Let  us  act 
as  our  ancestors  did  towards  our 
gracious  deliverer  King  William, 
in  an  open  and  undisguised  manner. 
Why  not,  in  our  address,    do  as 
dieydidy  namely,  state  the  pro vi- 
sions  upon  which  we  address  him, 
and  the  expectations  we  form  of  his 
future  conduct?     Of  all  modes, 
that  by  bill   I  pronounce    to  be 
noft  odious  and  disgusting  to  the 
royal  personage ;  and  as  to  the  va- 
lue of  it,  let  us  reflect  upon  where 
the  ▼iolation  of  its  provisions  would 
nldmately   rest.      If  a  prince  of 
Wales,  whom  you  agree  b  some 
way  to  constitute  regent,  be  a  per- 
sonage of  a  generous  and  noble  na- 
turcv^dress  is  the  mode  roost  com- 
patible vfnth  your^en^ments  of  his 
high  character,  while  it  best  cor- 
responds with  the  dimity   of  his 
•utioB.    If,  on  th«  oiBer  band,  he 


be  of  a  description  totally  diffierent, 
the  object  or  suspicion  and  disre- 
gard— an  individual  whom  no  en- 
gagements can  bind — would  he  not 
have  the  power  of  dissolving  the 
parliament,  of  adding  sooner  or 
later  to  your  lordships'  numbers, 
and  ultimately  of  bringing  to  pu- 
nishment those  who  had  the  tem^ 
rity  to  put  the  great  seal  to  an  act 
sanctioned  by  only  two  brancl\es  of 
the  legislature?  Now,  my  lords, 
it  remains  to  advert  to  the  prece- 
dent of  178S — to  which  so  much 
allusion  has  been  made,  and  on 
which  so  much  stress  has  been  fix- 
ed, in  order  to  decide  your  lordships 
as  to  the  propriety  of  a  similar  pro* 
cecding  in  the  present  emergency, 
I  contend,  however,  that  it  is  not 
a  constitutional  precedent,  because 
such  a  precedent  cannot  zest  upon 
incomplete  proceeding.  It  is  not 
reconcilable  with  those  which  the 
^  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  recognise 
ed.  And,  my  lords,  when  we  ap- 
peal to  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  it  is  not  from  any 
imaginary  belief,  that  because  they 
have  lived  three  or  four  hundred 
years  before  ^is,  they  are  entitled 
to  our  implicit  confidence;  that 
we  their  descendants  are  in  a  pro* 
gressive  state  of  degeneracy.  Sudi 
a  speculation  may  ^uit  with  tha 
classical  thought—- 

'  Nos  nequiores,  inoz  d^turot 
Prof^niem  vitio«ioremV 

but  ill  accords  with  constitutional 
doctrine.  When  we  appeal  to  the 
precedents  Of  former  times,  it  is 
because  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  persons  who  were  contempora- 
neous with  its  adoption,  and  sup- 
ported it,  together  with  the  expe- 
rience which  posterity  have  had  of 
'  its  advantages*  Trying  the  prece- 
dent of  4788  by  that  definition,  an4 
it  mustfaS«-it  has  only  the  autho- 
.  C4  riiy 
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rity  of  those  who  recommended  it. 
It  has  the  authorit^y  of  lords  Cam- 
den, Thurlow,  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Of 
the  great  men  who  resisted  that 
•very  transaction  for  reasons  which 
your  lordships  can  easily  appre- 
ciate, I  will  not  trust  myself  with 
the  recital.  Ii]  1788  you  were  at 
peace  : — had  there  existed  at  that 
moment  the  very  important  interests 
now  pressing  upon  tins  country,  I 
am  pei-suadcd,  notwithstanding 
the  height  of  political  animosity  at 
that  period,  no  such  length  of  time 
would  have  been  spent  in  its  discus- 
sion. ,  Yet  with  our  knowledge  of 
thecrisis  in  which  we  stand— with 
the  variety .  of  public  duties  which 
force  themselves  upon  our  consi- 
deration, we  have  suffered  a  period 
of  doubJe  the  extent  to  that  admit- 
ted by  our  ancestors  to  pass  with- 
out having  proceeded  to  do  that 
which  Consiitutes  only  the  ground- 
work of  our  proceeding.  I.  con- 
jure you,  my  lords,  exhausted 
as  I  am,  to  consult,  this  night, 
what  is  due  to  the  interests  of  the 
iportarchy— to  your  own  dignity—- 
and  to  the  ci  itical  state  of  the  pub- 
lic concerns.  If  every  man  but 
examine  his  heart,  he  must  feel, 
that  if  on  the  first  and  second  ad- 
journments he  was  in  possession  of 
those  facts  wir'i  which  we  are  now 
acquainted,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  have  allpwed  the  delay 
that  has  been  so  studiously  sought 
It  is  impossible  but  that  your  lot  d- 
(hips  n  use  feel  that  we  have  been 
deceivett  a. id  entrapped  by  the  de- 
lusive expectations  held  out  to  us**- 
A  time  for  the  ni(.st  deep  scrutiny 
of  all  these  proceedings  must  quick- 
ly arrive.  The  facts  wiih  which 
we  are  acqua-iited,  at  length  cchj- 
pel  us  lo  the  ciuty.  Ir  is  now  stated 
on  evidence,  aken  u.on  oath  be- 
foie  yrur  loidships,Hbat  there  have 
been  periods  wheo  bis  majesty  yrs^ 


labouiring  tmder  that  'tDBrmitf 
which  subjects  the  hunntan  mind  to 
the  ascendancy  of  others,  and  yet  the 
royal  assent  was  given  in  this  house* 
and  many  other  equally  impoaant 
functions  of  the  sovereign  exercised 
in  his  name.  If  tnat  'informaiiou 
had  been  in  our  possession  weeks 
agOy  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to 
have  assented  to  successive  post- 
ponements ?  Is  it  possible  that^  wiib 
that  knowledge  now,  we  are  no^ 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
adopting  means  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  such  a  state  of  things }  It 
is  indeed  to  the  discredit  of  former 
administrations,  that  this  remedj 
has  not  been  heretofore  provided* 
As  a  humble  member  of  the  late 
one,  I  take  shame  to  myself  that  no 
measures  were  taken  against  the 
recurrence  of  such  an  awful  exigea- 
cy,  and  to  prevent  the  country  from 
oeing,  in  the  midst  of  its  dangers 
and  difiicul  ies,  cut  short,  as  it 
were,,  of  all  legal  authority."  This^ 
duty,  delicate  as  it  is,  my  lords* 
inust  be  done ;  and  the  cons&<' 
quences  of  any  dereliction  must  be 
on  your  lordships  and  the  other 
house  of  parliament.  I  have  to 
move,  as  an  amendment  to  the  .bird 
resolution,  that  after  the  word 
<resohed,'  ihe  following  word* 
be  substituted  :— 

"  <  That  Ills  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales,  being  of  mature 
age,  be  requfs  ed  ro  take  upon  iiini- 
self  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
authorities  ol  the  crown,  in  the 
name  ai>d  on  the  behalf  of  the  king, 
during  tlie  ccntiiiiuuice  ofhisma«» 

i'esty'i)  present  indisposition,  and  neat 
on^er. 

"  *  That  an  address,  founded  on 
thiv  rei.oiutjor',  be  presented  to  hi4» 
rcyal  hijfhijChS  riic  prince  of  Wales» 
.reijurs.iii|f  \,Ui  to  takj  upon  him* 
sell  the  g(vei  :;ment  aloresaic;  itnd 
that  iibe  fit  the  Siame  tiine,andinth^ 

same 
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sam^  mzimet,  communicated  to  his 
rojsd  highness  the  prince  of  Wales, 
X^ai  it  is  further  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  it  will  be  expedient 
to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  all 
sucli  pi^wers  as  the  immediate  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  shall  not  call 
into  action,  imtil  parliament  shall 
have  passed  a  bill  or  bills  for  die  fu- 
ture caie  of  his  majesty '^s  royal  per- 
son during  his  majesty's  present 
indispositioi',  and  the  securing  to 
his  majesty,  whenever  it  shall  please 
Divine  Providence  to  restore  his 
2iealth,  the  resumption  of  his  royal 
authority/  " 

The  dulce  of  Norfolk  spoke  on 
the  same  side.     After  which, 

The  duke  of  Sussex:— "  My  lords, 
J  rise  not  merely  to  approve  of  the 
amendment,  but  likewise  to  cau- 
tion your  lordships  to  listen  with 
suspicion  to  any  suggestion  coming 
from  that  side  of  die  nouse,  upon  a 
matter  of  so  high  importance,  as 
Xo  be  equalled  0;ily  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  calamity  with  which  we 
are  visited,  and  which  gives  rise  to 
tjiis  momentous  discussion.— Up** 
wards  of  eight  weeks  have  now 
elapsed,  during  which  immense 
period^  eithei  the  magistracy  of 
royalty  has  been  suspended,  or  the 
functions  of  that  authority  have 
been  assumed  by  a  committee  of 
persons  who  have  no  right  to  exer- 
cise them. 

*'  My  lords,  if  I  understand  any 
thing  of  the  constituuon  of  my 
country,  the  ministers  of  the  sove- 
reign are  a  set  of  men  whom  the 
king  calls  to  his  councils,  and  ihere- 
fore  are  they  styled  his  confidential 
servants.  They  are  to  take  the 
pleasure  of  their  sovereign,  to  ad- 
Tise  him  upon  all  ii.atters  wherein 
the  welfaie  and  interests  of  his  peo- 
pie  are  concerned,  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge  and  judgement,  for 
which  ihey  are  responsible  to  par^ 


liament.  In  consequence  of  their 
representations,  his  majesty  com- 
mands them  how  to  act;  and  for 
the  execution  of  diese  royal  com* 
mands,  they  are  equally  amenable 
to  the  grand  tribunal  of  the  empire. 
!*  Now  then,  my  lords,  are  we  to 
allow  durselves  to  be  persuaded, 
dare  those  ministers  assert,  that 
they  have  acted  as  they  would  have 
advised  their  royal  iriaster,  whom 
they  have  not  seen  for  tliese  last 
eight  weeks,  witli  whom  they  have 
had  no  personal  communication, 
who  has  no  free  will  of  his  own,  an4 
who  is  separated  from  all  the  ten- 
dere>t  ties  of  nature?  My  lords, 
if  these  late  courageous  ministers 
have  acted,  thffv  have  usurped  a 
power  which  they  have  no  right  to 
exercise.  If  diey  have  been  fright\ 
ened— i/"  they  have  hesitated — if  they 
have  stumbled,  and  not  acted,  why  . 
then,  my  lords,  ihey  are  equally 
treasonable  for  allowing  the  ma- 
gistracy of  royalty  lo  be  suspended 
for  such  a  length  of  lime;  which  i^ 
a  sittiation  the  constitution  can  ne- 
ver know,  and,  of  course,  can  ne» 
ver  acknowledge.  It  is  a  shock  th© 
most  dreadful,  the  most  deadly, 
the  constitution  has  ever  received 
since  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
"  My  lords,  the  sovereign  is  a  sole 
corporat  on;  he  never  dies;  he  en- 
joys a  political  immortality.  la 
attempting,  therefore,  the  destruc- 
tion 'of  this  grand  constitutional 
principle,  -these  late  ministers  of 
his  majesty  have  committed  a  regi- 
cide act  against  the  magistracy  of 
royalty. 

•*  We  have  been  led  into  an  apa^thy 
for  these  last  eight  weeks.  We 
have  been  cheered,  amused,  and 
disappointed,  with  the  welcome 
but  unfortunately  fallacious  reports 
of  the  speedy  recovery  of  our  be- 
loved sovereign.  We  have  Ij^jeen 
unmannedymy  lords,  by  dicir  work- 
ing 
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ing  lapon  out  fetllngs,  ^  My  lords, 
I  feel  as  much  on  this  calamitous 
snhject  as  any  noble  lord  in  this 
bouse,  nay,  with  the  utmost  since- 
rity and  truth,  I  may  add  that  I 
•  feel  more,  and  equally  with  every 
one  of  my  relations  here  •  present, 
with  whom  only  on  a  feeling  of  this 
nature  I  contend  for  a  rivalsliip  of 
dilRsction  and  dutiful  attachment 
towards  our  sovereign  and  father, 
convinced  that  such  an  amiable  and 
amicable  contest,  of  itself,  will 
for^e  the  union  of  our  family  closer, 
and  which '  will  be  so  forcibly  e^ 
Ttnced  by  the  division  of  this  night. 

•*  But,my  lords,  my  feelings  must 
not  get  the  better  of  my  reason, 
'  nor  can  I  separate  for  a  moment 
the  welfare  of  the  constitution  from 
ihe  welfare  of  the  king.  They  are 
so  closely  united,  and  so  intimately 
connected,  that  whatever  concerns 
the  one,  affects  the  other. 

**  It  is  to  you,  my  lords,  I  look  for 
support  on  this  momentous  occa> 
sion  I  for,  if  you  have  a  right  (and 
an  undoubted  right  you  have)  to 
maintain  your  laws,  and  preserve 
the  constitution  against  the  attempts 
of  any  ministerial  faction  to  break 
through  the  limitations  of  the  royal 
power,—- so  are  you  equally  called 
upon,  and  I  do  qall  upon  you,  to 
preserve  sacred,  and  prevent  any 
encroachments  on  the  lights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  by  a 
seir^assuming  committee  of  men  ; 
for,  in  the  security  of  those  rights 
and  prerogatives,  the  interests  of 
the  people  are  as  vitally  concemed 
as  the  welfare  of  your  lordships. 
This  is  the  actual  case,  my  lOrds  ; 
for,  by  the  conduct  these  ministers 
have  all  along  observed,  they  seem 
to  me  to  have  made  a  shield  of  the 
sovereign,  instead  of  being  the 
constitutional  shield  of  their  royal 
master.    * 

**  Tbey  seem  to  me,  my  lords,  as 


if  they  were  endeavouring  to  take 
advantage  of  the  conjuncture  to  de- 
press the  crown,  to  render  it  as 
much  precaripus  and  elective  as  they 
can,  and  to  raise  the  power  of  them- 
selves upon  the  ruins  of  monarchy. 
If  the  estates  proceed  by  bill,  they 
assume  to  legislate  without  the 
intervention  of  the  royal  authority  ; 
which  is  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Besides,  if  they  do  proceed 
by  a  pretended  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, they  claim  to  elect  the  person 
who  for  a  time  riiall  exercise  the 
magistracy  of  royalty;  and  if  it  is  ad-i 
mittedthat  thetwohouses  may  thus 
elect  the  person  who  shall  for  a  time 
exercise  tne  magistracy  of  royalty, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  resist  that  claio) 
afterwards,  at  a  future  period,  to 
elect  a  person  who  shall  perma- 
nently exercise  that  royal  autnority . 
But,  my  lords,  the  engagement 
and  'pact  of"  society,  which  gene- 
rally goes  by  the  name  of  the  con- 
.stitution,  forbids  such  invasion  and  * 
surrender. 

"  My  lords,  I  hear  of  restrictions 
in  the  regency.  I  say,  my  lords, 
these  restrictions  cannot,  must  not, 
be.  If  you  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
regent,  he  must  have  full  powers, 
and  not  be  the  very  mummery  or 
mockery  of  royalty  ;  which  is  the 
system  minis^rs  are  anxious  to 
adopt.  He  must  be,  my  lords,  an 
efficient  magistrate,  with  those  pre- 
rogatives which  the  common  laiw 
of  England  assigns  to  a  king,  and 
which  the  people  of  the  united- 
kingdoms  have  a  right  to  demand. 
The  law  has  frequently  provided  a 
remedy  of  a  regency  for  the  infan- 
cy of  our  kings.  So  if  a  king 
snould  fall  into  such  an  unfortunate 
siination  as  assimilates  hi)n  to  that 
position,  then  the  estates  of  the 
realm  may  upon  the  parity  of  the 
case  seek  the  remedy  provided  for 
aniafant^  and  lodge  the  power  in  a 
•  rcgent« 
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ve^veot.  An<l  as,  ra  the  weakness  of 
infaQCft  a  prince  regent  has  always, 
in  kwy  had  the  same  power  with 
the  king,  who  has  not,  or  from 
misfortunes  cannot  have  a  will, 
therefore  the  regent's  will  is  the 
£ame  as  the  king's  will,  and  cont^- 
qoentlj  the  power  ought,  and  must 
be  the  same--^ut  with  this  security, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  his  impor- 
tant functions,  the  right  of  the  so- 
Teret^  is  owned  by  the  regent  to 
reiBam  in  the  king,  and  uiat  he 
becomes  the  crown  guardian  of 
those  rights. 

•*  My  lords,  I  have  delivered  these 
o[$inions  of  mine,  from  the  most 
conscientious  motives  of  duttfi^ 
afifection  and  attachment  to  my  so- 
vereign and  father,  from  senti* 
jnents  of  the  sincerestand  most  ar- 
dent devotion  to  the  constitution  of 
ffif  country. 

*^  Feeiine  as  I  do  at  this  moment, 
my  lords*  I  cannot  conclude  other*^ 
ynse  than  by  imploring  your  lord- 
ships to  pay  your  most  serious  at- 
tention to  a  subject,  in  which  the 
vital  parts  of  our  constitution  are 
concenied,  and  in  queuing  the 
words  of  a  late  learned  lord  who 
filled  the  woolsack  at  the  former 
and  similar  momentous  period 
of  1788—*  May  God  forget  me,  if 
1  forget  my  king  !'-*-and  to  which 
pious  and  fervent  ejaculation  I 
must  further  add  wiih  equal  devo- 
^an-^May  God  forget  me,  if  I 
forget  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try 1  — ^  that  constitution,  which 
placed  mj  family  upon  the  throne 
of  these  realiiis  ;  that  constitution, 
which  has  been  long  our  pride,  and 
the  envy  of  all  surrounding  nations, 
and  for  the  want  of  which  blessing 
they  have  all  been  confounde4  into 
one  horrible  massof  anarchy,  ruin, 
^nd  despair,  while  we  stand  secure 
of  revolutions^  firm  as  a  rock  ;  as 
a  great  beacon  of  civile  coostiti>»' 


tional,  and  religious  liberty,  in  the 
midst  of  a  subjugated  and  desolated 
world ;  that  constitution  for  which 
my  family  have  pledged  themselves 
to  iive  atid  die.'* 

Lord  Mulgrave  was  for  the  on-    • 
ginal  motion. 

The  duke  of  York  made  an 
able  speech  in  favour  of  the  amend* 
ment.  He  said,  **  No  in/iividual  can 
feel  more  than  I  do,  my  lords,  the 
critical  situation  in  which  this 
country  is  placed,  by  a  calamity 
which  none  can  more  seriously  d^ 
plore.  Serious  as  the  difSculties  " 
appeared  upon  a  former  occasion, 
they  are  greatly  increased  upon 
the  present,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  and  by  the  arduous  yet 
proud  struggle  which  this  country 
is  supporting,  not  solely  for  its  own 
honour  and  independence,  but  for 
that  of  the  only  people  on  the  con^ 
tinent  which  scorns  to  submit  to 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Ours  is  a  ' 
choice  of  difficulties,  my  lords, 
and  imperious  necessity  alone  can 
warrant  the  steps  we  are  about  to  . 
take. 

*^  But,  my  lords,  I  object  ;o  the 
niode  and  principle  upon  which  it 
is  proposed  to  carry  the  object  un^ 
der  discussion  into  effect,  as  beinfff 
in  my  opinion,  unconstitutk)n^« 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  subversive  of  those 
rights  which,  if  they  are  indirectlj 
infringed  in  the  person  of  the  king*s 
substitute,  will  no  longer  be  in 
the  same  degree  secure  trom  direct 
attack. 

"  I  deny  the  authority,  the  validity 
of  the  principle  by  which  two  es- 
tates of  the  fealm  ojui  substitute  a 
phantom  for  the  prescribed  reality, 
and  can  assume  to  themselves  a 
power  of  establishing  an  act  for 
which,  by  the  principks  and  the  ae- 
knowledged  forms  of  the  constitu- 
WOi  the  saxu:tion  of  the  third,  stiU 
existing, 
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existing,  although  actuallydormant, 
is  particularly  required;  and]  there- 
fore adhere  to  that  mode  which 
is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection, 
I  mean  an  address ;  accompanied  by 
^  resolutions,  if  such  are  considered 
to  be  necessary,  which  may  have 
passed,  and  which,  being  accepted^ 
by  the  regfent,  will  not  be  less  bind- 
ing upon  him,  or  might  at  any  rate 
be  made  so  by  a  subsequent  act;, 
when  the  third  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature has  been  restored  to  ac- 
tivity-" 

Lord  Moira  and  the  matquis  of 
Xjansdowne  spoke  on  the  same  side. 
The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire  was 
for  the  original  motion. . 

Lord  Grenville,  after  expfessing 
his  surprise  that  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  crown  (alluding  to  the  lord 
chancellor)  had  sat  silefit,  instead 
of  stating  the  grounds  of  the  reso- 
lution, declared,  that  not%yithstand- 
ing  what  had  be^n  said  by  his 
friends  around  him,  the  full  con- 
viction of  his  mind  was  in  favour 
of  the  proceeding  by  bill.  If,  how- 
ever, he  shouJd  attempt  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  he  mu^t 
undertake  a  difficult  task  indeed ; 
for  he  must  then  contend  that  it 
.was  consistent  with  their  obligations 
to  come  to  parliament  and  to  use 
such  language  as  they  had  done,  to 
deceive  their  lordships,  to  desert 
their  duty,  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
their  sovereign  and  their  country, 
in  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
now  compelled  to  admit  the  nation 
to  be  placed  :— if  he  could  say  with 
his  noble  friend  on  the  cross  bench 
(Buckinghamshire),  that  procras- 
tination was  meritorious,  he  might 
have-  something  to  urge  in  their 
favour  ;  but  he  believed  that  his 
noble  friend  could  hardly  find  any 
thing  so  difficult,  as  to  maintain 
.with  success,  that  procrastination 
in  providing  the  country  with  a  go- 


vernment under  circumstan<^es  like 
the  present,  was  meritorious.  The 
civilized  world,  they  said,  looked 
to  Great  Britain, '  and  especially 
that  nation  which  alon^,  of  all  the 
states  of  the  continent,  afforded 
tjie  smallest  hope  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  independence  ;  and  was 
this  a  time  for  Great  Britain  to  re- 
^main  one  moment  longer  than  was 
necessary,  in  this  calamitous  situa- 
tion? If  then  he  supported  the 
proposition,  it  was  not  because  he 
approved  of,  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters; on  the  contrary,  he  had 
the  deepest  sense  of  its  criminality. 
But  notwithstanding  the  seductive 
eloquence  of  his  noble  friend  (Hol- 
land), he  still  remained  of  his  for- 
mer opinion,  and  thought  a  bill  far 
preferable  to  the  mode  of  4)roceed- 
ing  by  address. 

Having  entered  much  at  large  . 
into  the  reasons  for  the  vote  which 
he  should  give  ;  he  said  he  did 
not  pretend  to  know  in  how  many 
instiinces  ministers  had  trampled  on 
the  monarchy  and  the  constitution ; 
he  spoke  of  what  he  had  heard,  and 
it  was  possible  that  others  of  a  still 
graver  nature,  and  involving  still 
more  serious  consequences,  might 
come  to  light.  What  if  it  should 
appear  that  they  had  assumed  die 
custody  of  the  king's  person  ?  if, 
after  stating,  and  jusdy  stating, 
that  the  priitbe  of  Wales  was  not 
the  person  to  whom,  legally  speak- 
ing, the  care  of  the  king's  person 
ought  to  be  confided,  they  had 
taken  that  care  upon  themselves? 
Wh^t  must  be  the  feelings  of  par- 
liament and  of  the  country,  if  this 
should  have  been  done,  not  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  roy- 
al f^hnily,  but  against  them  ?  and 
if  it  should  appear  that  these  un-* 
controlled  sovereigns,  who  would 
impose  restrictions  on  the  regcnt| 
that  regent  being  the  heir-apparent 
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to  the  throne,  have  talen  from  the 
roral  family  that  which  is  the  es- 
tabJished  right  of  every  family  in 
the  kingdom,  the  care  and  custody 
of  their  relatires  previous  to  the 
interference  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery ? 

Throafifh  that  court,  *the  select 
asylum  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  protection  of  persons 
labouring  under  mental  inftrmicy, 
all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
were  in  a  state  of  security  ;  and  it 
was  just  that,  whenever  his  ma- 
jesty was  visited  with  so  severe  an 
affliction,  parliament  should  be  to 
him  a  court  of  chancery,  and  shonld 
extend  to  his  royal  person  a  reci- 
procal protection.  Before  provision 
was  however  made  by  parliament 
for  this  purpose,  there  could  be  no 
doabr  in  any  man's  mind,  that  the 
jEfuardianshipofhismajesty  belonged 
of  right  to  hi?  nearest  and  dearest 
relatives.  Ministers  might-  be  ready . 
to  say  diat  they  would  trust  to  their 
responsibility ;  and  indeed  it  was  a 
frreat  and  awful  responsibility ;  but 
the  Jaws  o£  the  country  were  not  to 
be  systematically  violated  upon  pre- 
tence of  that  responsibility.  The 
house  was  bound  to  interfere  and 
prevent  it.  Had  they  forgotten  that 
the  disposal  of  the  military  force 
was  among  the  most  momentous 
and  sacred  rights  of  the  executive  ? 
that  it  had  been  qnce  the  subject 
of  contention  bctv^een  the  crown 
and  parliament  ?  This  prerogative, 
granted  with  so  much  difficulty  and 
hesitation,  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
state,  ministers  had  dared  to  usurp 
and  exercise,  in  equal  contempt  of 
what  was  due  to  the  throne  and  to 
the  kingdom.  There  was  another 
circumstance  in  whicb  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  parliament  were  di- 
rectly Invaded  :  be  alluded  to  the 
subject  of  taxaCtton*  The  king  him- 


self had  no  power  of  levying  or  re- 
mitting duties  without  consent  of 
parliament.  Did  those  men  oppo- 
site to  him  understand  the  laws  of 
their  country,  he  meant  laws  of 
their  own  making,  in  tlieir  late  ar- 
rangements respecting  the  distillery 
bill  ?  Did  they  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  royal  authority  conceive  that 
the  introduction  of  the  name  of  par- 
li.iment  was  a  sufficient  sanction  tot 
an  act  which  could  only  be  legally 
done  by  its  express  authority  ?  if  the 
distdlers,  trusting  to  this  agreement 
between  them  and  the  government, 
conduct  their  speculations  and  af- 
fairs accordingly,  in  wha^  situation 
must  parliament  be  placed  ?  Either 
it  must  be  compelled  to  legalize 
and  sanction  this  una\ithorized  pro- 
ceeding of  ministers,  or  it  will  in- 
flict incalculable  distress  on  a  great 
number  of  individuals.  What 
would  the  house  be  disposed  to  say, 
if  at  that  very  moment  thQse  mi- 
nisters were  considering  whether  or 
not"  they  should  put  the  privy  seal 
to  an  act  which  is  to  give  them  a 
million  and  a  halPof  money  ?  He 
did  hot  know  whether  this  was 
done  ;  but  if  done,  and  not  pursued 
by  the  vengeance  of  parliament,  he 
would  say  that  the  character  of  par- 
liament was  gone,  that  it  would 
merit  the  reward  of  general  indig- 
nation. He  stated  as  a  positive  fact, 
that  the  ministers  had  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  apply  to  parliament 
for  authority  for  this  purpose;  but, 
afraid  that  thU  application  might 
be  unsuccessful,  had  either  done  it 
or  determined  to  do  it  clandes- 
tinely. 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  that  he 
had  sat  in  parliament  a  me:r.ber  of 
the  other  house,  in  the  years  17Sa-y^ 
and  had  tllen  supported  the  doc- 
trines still  defended  by  the  noble 
lord  (Grenville).  After  tlie  pre- 
cedent establislied  at   that  period, 
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'he  could  feel  no  doubt  and  no  re- 
luctance as  to  the  course  prescribed 
to  him  on  the  present  occasion,  or 
to  execute  the  duties  which  it  im- 
posed. Two  opinions  had  been  at 
that  time  entertained,  both  ,of  a 
▼cry  opposite  nature,  and  both 
;  supported  by  great  authority.  That 
the  prince  of  Wales  ought  to  be 
iole  regent,  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
a  sentiment  in  which  all  parties  in 
parliament  concurred.  He  ,  used 
the  term  parliament ;  for,  notwith- 
standing all  that,  had  been  said  as 
to  their  being  nothing  more  than  a 
convention  of  the  estates,  it  was 
his  opinion  that  they  were  decidedly 
a  parliament.  They  had  been  pro- 
rogued under  that  title  by  his  ma» 
jesty,  who  had  directed  them  to 
reassemble  at  a  future  day.  They 
had  so  reassembled  uiider  this  title, 
and  in  obedience  to  tiiat  command* 
—In  the  yeaxl7^B,  some  conceived,, 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  that  tlie 
proceeding  by  address  was  the  pre- 
ferable mode,  while  otliers  rather 
approved  of  a  bill  in  the  Hrsc  in- 
stance. The  true  doctrine  of  the 
constitution,  the  distinction  between 
the  politic  and  natural  capacity 
of  the  sovereign,  was  then  ably  sup- 
ported by  many  discinguished  law- 
yers who  now  skpt  in  the  aisles  and" 
sepirfchrcs  of  mortality,  and  who, 
i^  alivf,  would  now  maintain  what 
then  was  the  firm  conviction  of 
their  minds.  Alluding  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  ihe  Revolution,  his  lord- 
ship stated  the  difference  between 
declaring  tliC  throne  vacant,  ar.d 
the  appointing  a  person  to  fill 
up  any  temporary  interruption  of 
the  royal  authority.  The  nation 
yet  looked  anxiously  to  :he  period 
when  his  majesty  should  be  able  to 
resunr.e  .tlie  royal  /'inciions  :  they 
had  the  experience  of  half  a  cen- 
tnry,  that  he  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  the  interests  of  his  peo- 


ple ;  and  that  he  could  do  nothhtg' 
contrary  t6  that  people's  interests. 
With  respect  to  the  great  seal)  he 
agreed  with  a  nobk  lord,*  who 
stated  that  \$.  was  not  the  silver- 
smith or  engraver  who  made  that 
instrument,  that  could  give  it  au- 
thority; but  that  it  received  that  au- 
thority from  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cil. With  respect  to  the  accusation 
which  had  been  brought  forward 
against  him,  of  attempting  to  con- 
ceal from  the  nation  the  state  of 
his  majesty's  health,  he  appealed  to 
the  house  if  the  language  he  had 
used  on  the  first  night  on  which 
he  addressed  them  on  that  subject, 
was  not  completely  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  which  had  been  laid 
before  them.  He  hoped^  it  would 
be  found  that  he  had  acted  with  all 
tlie  caution  and  deliberation  which 
^n  affair  of  so  much  moment  de- 
manded, and  that  he  ha,d  neither 
over-stated  nor  under-rated  what 
it  was  his  duty  to  state  to  their 
lordships.  He  could  freely  take 
upon  him  to  say,  that  to  the  best  of 
his  Judgement  he  had  discharged 
his  duty  on  legal  and  constitutional 
grounds.  Surely  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  with  gteat  caution  on 
an  emergency  like  the  present. 
They  could  easily  get  ten  men  to 
fill  their  stations ;  but  who  could 
fill  the  office  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  \  <' My  lords,"  said  his  lordf 
ship,  *<  there  is  not  jk  Jacobin  in  this 
country  who  will  not  on  the  present 
occasion  pardon  your  error.  We 
are  told,  triat  we  are  arrogant  men 
—that  we  are  usurpers — Do  you 
mean  to' say  that  his  majesty  shall 
have  this  delay,  and  yet  that  the 
functions  of  ||^ovemment  shall  not 
go  on  V\  Much  had  indeed  been 
said  by  a  nobh  baron  (lord  Gten- 
ville)  in  accusation  of  the  condu<^ 
of  the  ministry.  For  his  part,  be 
would  not  condescend  ta,  notice 
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what  was  stated  merely  from  loose 
and  indefinite  reports  in  circulation. 
He  hoped  the  country  would  give 
the  ministry  credit  for  acting  with 
the  very  best  intentions  at  a  most 
difficult  crisis.  '<  God  help  the  man," 
said  his  lordship,  **  who  has  an  eye 
to  our  situations!  We  are  told  that 
we  have  no  talents—- that  we  have 
nA  judgement — that  we  are  unfit  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nation."  He  hoped  their  lordships 
'would  first  look  back  to  those  whom 
they  should  admire,  before  they 
passed  censure  on  the  conduct  of 
the  present  ministry.  For  his  part, 
the  great  seal  was  intrusted  to  him 
by  his  majesty,  and  he  would  not 
therefore  give  it  up  till  he  knew 
that  some  one  was  legally  appointed 
to  receive  it  out  of  his  hands. 

l4ord  Lauderdale  thought  there 
was  an  essential  difference  between 
the  two  modes :  in  the  way  by  bill, 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  with- 
*  out  the  intervention  of  a  third  per- 
son*  took  upon  themselves  to  ei;er- 
cise  one  of  the  royal  functions ; 
whereas  in  the  4^ay  of  address 
there  was  no  such  direct  assump- 
tion ;  a  third  party  was  made  to 
interpose  between  the  two  houses 
and  such  an  assumption,  and  the 
regent  having  in  himself  die  power 
of  assenting  or  denying,  the  inte- 
^ty  of  the  monarchy  was  thereby 
preserved.  The  question  between 
both  wavs  of  proceeding  was,  had 
the  two  houses  the  power  of  put- 
ting the  great  seal  to  an  act  of  par- 
li^moent?  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  had  said,  that 
he  thought  the  precedent  of  1788 
conclusive  upon  the  question  of  bill 
or  address ;  but  what  was  the  ne- 
cessity?—To  enable  the  executive 
to  act-~)iot  to  act  for  the  executive. 
He  should  put  a  case  to  theii  lord- 


ships :-«-If  he  had  a  right  to  pre- 
sent to  a  living,  he  as  patron  might* 
on  a  vacancy,  present  a  clergyman 
to  the  living ;  but  did  tliat  right  of 
presentation  give  him  the  right  of 
going  himsell  into  the  living,  as- 
cending the  pulpit,  and  discharging 
the  functions  of  a  clergyman?— 
Neithej  did  the  law  of  parliament, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  usage 
of  parliament,  authorize  the  two 
houses  to  assume  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  kingly  power. 
The  case  already  alluded  to  was 
tried  before  the  twelve  judges  of  the 
land,  in  Serjeants'  Inn :  their  opi- 
nion of  tliat  case,  respecting  the 
certiorari^  was  to  be  found  in  rlow- 
den,  and  proved  that  in.  all  cases, 
to  give  seals  or  signets  legal  effica^ 
ay,  they  must  be  the  act  of  the 
kingly  power.  He  would  conclude 
with  one  observation,  that  if  there 
was  one  act  above  all  others  which* 
required  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
kirtg's  authority,  it  was  that  of  giv- 
ing the  royal  assent  to  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. He  thought  that  the  enact- 
ing of  restrictions  to  any  extent 
would  be  an  act  of  traitorism  to  the 
country  ;  it  would  indicate  a  want 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  two 
houses,  towards  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  perhaps  unexampled.  The 
noble  lord  had  talked  of  the  voi(fe 
of  the  people  being  with  them  as 
to  the  delay  which  had  taken  place; 
he  was  confident  that  if  the  two 
houses  passed  any  restrictions,  the 
voice  of  the  people  would  be  loud 
throughout  the  country  against, 
them. 

The  house  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment, 

Contents    -    -    -    -    •     74? 

Non-conteuts    -    -    -  *    100 

Majority    -     -     -     25 
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D.'hate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ sP.escIuilonS'^ 
the  same  Subject  continue  J — Conversations  respecting  the  Issue  of  Moneyj^De- 
bate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Mr.  PercevaPs  Resolutions — Debate  in  ths 
House  of  Commons  onjhe  Issue  of  Money — The  same  Subject  discussed  in  the. 
Home  of  Lords^^Commlltees  appointed  ta  wait  on  the  Prince  of  If^altis  and 
the  Qiieen-^ Motions  respecting  the  affixing  the  Great  Seal-^^Error  correct^ 
— Conversation  concerning  the  Execution  of  Cardosa^^Committee  appointed 
to  examine  the  King's  Privy  Purser-Discussions  on  the  Regency  HilL 


WE  must  devote  anotlier  chap- 
ter to  the  subje<;t  of  his  roa- 
jesty's  illness  and  the  regency, 
_  which  occasioned  very  long  and 
animated  debates  in.  both  houses. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  after  a 
conference  with  the  lords,  who  no- 
tided  their  agreement  to  the  resolu- 
tion^ 'which  had  been  communi- 
cated tq  them  on  tl:ie  22d,  the 
house  of  commons  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  .  of  the  whole 
house,  on  the  state  of  the  nation ; 
upon  which 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  and  stated,  that  the  resolu- 
tions declaring  the  king's  incapa- 
city to  exercise  the  royal  functions, 
the  right  and  duty  of  boih  houses 
to  provide  for  the  deficiency,  and 
the  mode  of  supplying  that  deJi- 
ciency  by  means  of  a  bill,  having 
been  agreed  to  by  the  lords,  it  now 
remained  ior  the  commons  to  con- 
sider of  the  measures  that  v/ere 
proper  to  be  adopted  to  supply  tlie 
defect  in  the  executive  government. 
On  a  former  occjision,  in  stating 
his  view  of  this  important  subject 
to  the  house,  he  mentioned  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  follow,  as  near- 
ly as  circumstances  would  allow, 
the  ppoceedings  that  were  adopted 
hi  I7b8.  He  then  stated,  that  it 
would  b«-his  duty  to  submit  a  pro- 
position tothehouse,  calling  uponhis 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales 


to  take  upon  him  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  in  the  use  of  it,  and 
which  restrictions  it  was  intended 
should  be  limited  in  point  of  dura- 
tion. That  duty  he  now  rose  tO 
discharge.  The  restrictions  he  had 
to  propose  were  few  in  number.  He 
would  propose  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  regent  should  not  have  the 
power  of  creating  ceers  ;  in  the 
second,  that  he  should  be  debarred 
from  granting  places  or  pensions  for 
lifej  and  the  third  restrictiqn  would 
apply  to  making  provision  for  the 
custody  g£  his  majesty's  person, 
which  he  would  propose  should  be 
confided  to  the  queen,  and  a  coun- 
cil nominated  to  assist  hen  He 
w(^uld  now,  with  the  leave  of  the 
committee,  read  the  first  of  the? 
series  of  resolutions  he  intended  to 
propose;  which  he  did  us  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Resolved,  That  for  tiic  purpose, 
of  providing  for  the  exercise  ofthe 
royal  authority  during  the  conti* 
nuance  cf  his  majesty's  illness,  in 
such  manner,  and  to  such  extent^ 
as  the  present  circumstances  and 
the  urgent  concerns  of  the  n:itioii 
appear  to  require,  it  is  expedient 
that  his  royal  highness  the  pfince  of 
Wales,  being  resident  within  die 
realm,  shall  be  empowered  to  ex-. 
ercise  and  administer  the  royal  au- 
thority, according  to  the  laws  and 
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constitution  of  Great  Britain,  in 
tb^  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  under  the  style  and  title 
of  Regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
to  use,  execute,  and  perform,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma- 
jesty, ail  authotities,  prerogatives, 
actsof  goTemment,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  same,  that  belong  to  the 
king  of  this  realth  to  use,  txecute, 
and  perform,  according  to  the  law 
thereof  I  subject  to  such  limitations 
and  exceptions  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided-" 

In  laying  before  the  committee 
this  or  any    other    resolution,   it 
would  be  desirable  to  separate  as 
far  as  possible  those  points  upon 
which  a  material  or    indeed .  any 
diffSerendcof  opinion  were  likely  to 
arise,  from  those  upon  which  there 
would  probably  be  an  unanimity. 
He  presumed  that  no  difference  of 
opinion  could  exist  respecting  tlie 
propriety  of  conferring  the  regen- 
cy upon  the  prince  of  Wales ";  nor 
upon  this  other  point,  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  so  confened,    his 
royal  highness  should  have  asso- 
ciated with  him  any  persons  in  the 
nature  of  a   permanent  x^ounciL 
Upon  these  two  points  no  difference 
of  opinion,  he  presumed,  was  like- 
ly  to  arise.   The  points  upon  which 
such  unanimity  might  not  proba- 
bly prevail,  and  that  were  likely  to 
^ive  rise  to  debate,  those  relating 
to  restrictions,  called  for  the  deep- 
est attention.     It  would  be  right 
to  ascertain  whether  any  restrictions 
were  necessary ;  what  the  nature  of 
tliose  restrictions  should  be  $  and, 
lastly,  to  >yhat  period  they  were  to 
be  conttnae^Ji.     With  respect  to  the 
first  point,  he  wished  the  committee 
to  keep  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
duty  they  were  iftlled  on  to  dis- 
charge   on   the  present  ocdision. 
Xhey  were  nof  called  upon  to  sup* 
Ittll. 


ply  a  vacancy  in  the  thi*one,  but 
they  were  called  upon  to  supply  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  royal 
authority  5  which  suspension  there 
was  every  reason  to  hope,  both 
from  the  opinion  of  eminent  medi- 
cal persons  and  the  experience  of  si- 
milar instances  of  the  royal  indis^ 
position,  would  not  be  protracted 
to  a  long  period,  but  might  shortly 
be  put  an  end  to  by  his  majesty's 
restoration  to  the  full  exercise  of  his 
faculties.  The  committee  had  two 
very  important  T)bjects  to  obtain  : 
one,  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
tlie  crown  ;  the  otlier,  to  provide 
an  efficient  government  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs of  the  country.  There  was 
another  object,  also,  which  it  would 
be  their  duty  to  keep  in  view^ 
nfamely,  to  remove  every  possible 
obstacle  to  the  rei^toration  of  liis 
majesty  to  the  full  exercise  of  the 
regal  autliority,  whenever  it  should 
pleace  Providence  to  establish  his 
recovery.  They  were  not  only  to 
provide  for  the  effectual  resumption 
of  the  royal  functions,  but  to 
guard  also  against  the  creation  of 
any  obstacles  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  those  functions,  when  the 
king  should  resume  his  authority. 
They  should  endeavour  to  secure 
both  these  objects ;  and  if  one  of 
them  should  be  found  inconsistent 
with  the  other,  they  should  ma* 
turely  weigh  their  respective  ad-* 
vantages  and  disadvantages,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  able  to  adopt 
that  which  was  likely  to  be  most 
beneficial,  or  at  least  less  injurious 
to  the  intercuts  of  the  state.  In  the  ^ 
former  discussion  it  was  maintained 
by  some  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side,  tha:  the  energies  of  the  exe- 
cutive government  would  be  di- 
minished by  any  even  the  smallest 
restriction.  This  assertion  was  con- 
nected with  the  second  point  of  the 
D  state* 
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jtatcment,  namely,  the  proTid!n?:a 
regency  for  twelve  months  and  the 
fraction  of  time  he  had  mejitioned ; 
within  "which  time  there  was  the 
strongest  {Probability  his   majesty 
might  be  restored  to  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  faculties,    and  /or 
whom  Providence  might  have  in 
store  many  happy  years  of  sove- 
reignty. .The  restriction  he  intend- 
ed to  propose  could  not  diminish 
the  power  of  the  regent  for  mor^ . 
than  a  twelvemonth  ;  but  any  de- 
parture from  it  might  diminish  the 
power  of  the  executive  government 
fora  much  longer  period.  The  duty 
which  devolved  upon  the  committee 
aroseoutof  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
They  had  no  right  or  authority  to 
do  any  thing  that  they  did  not  con- 
ceive  to  be  necessar}'.  They  should 
therefore  look  to  the  nature  of  the 
necessity,  and  not  go  beyond  it. 

In  discussing  the  propositions 
which  he  should  have  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  them,  the  com- 
mittee would  do  well  to  act  upon 
general  considerations.  This  im- 
portant subject  was  not  to  be  settled 
upon  principles  of  confidence  or 
personal  character.  They  should 
not  look  to  the  exalted  situation  or 
the  numerous  excellent  qualities  of 
the  illustrious  person  who  was  to  be 
invited  to  assume  the  office  of  regent. 
They  were  to  put  the  prince  of 
Wales  entirely  out  of  their  considera- 
tion; they  were  to  reflect'how  unwise 
and  imprudent  it  would  be,  to  found 
a  precedent  upon  the  merits  of  a 
particular  individual,  and  not  upon 
a  sonnd  and  permanent  constitu- 
tional foundation.  In  the  history 
of  this  country,  he  believed  thei«^ 
were  very  few  instances,  or  rather 
there  was  hardly  one,  of  a  regency, 
in  which  there  were  not  some  re- 
striccions  upon  the  power  so  con- 
'  ferred.  Those  restrictions  were  not 
considered,  as  it  was  now  satd>  an 


insult  to  the  person  appointed  to 
the  regency,  a  degradation  to  the 
monarchy,  or  an  injury  to  the  con- 
stitution.— Having  '  first    decided 
upon  the  general  principle  of  the 
necessity  of  some  restrictions,  the 
house  would  have  \o  decide  whe- 
ther particular  restrictions  were  ne- 
cessary. Here  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  entered  into  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  several  propositions 
to  be  submitted  to  the  house:  and 
arhong  other  reasons  he  said,  it  had 
been  suggested  that  the  recovery 
of  the  king,  after  so  many  different 
attack-6  as  he  had"  had  of  his  pre- 
sent unfortunate  disorder,   would 
become  more  doubtful,  and   that 
the  people  might  be  less  inclined  to 
believe   it  :    therefore,    supposing 
tliat  to  be  the  case,  and  thiit  the 
people  would  be  so  slow  to  believe, 
might  not  the  regent  also  be  slow 
to  believe,  and  have  greater  doubts 
On  his  mind  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
king's  recovery  ?  The  house  would 
see,  then,  that  they  ought  to  be 
guarded,  when  they  were  transfer- 
ring all  the  powers  of  his  majesty 
to  a  regent,  in  fixing  some  kind  of 
restriction    which   might   prevent 
those  powers  from  being  misused, 
so  that,  in  case  of  his  majesty's  reco- 
very in  a  short  time,  they  might  be 
restored  to  him  as  entire  as  possi- 
ble. 

With  this  view»  it  seemed  to  him, 
that,  at  a  time  when  the  absolute 
necessity  of  tlie  case  Required  that 
powers  should  be  given  so  highly 
important  as  those  with  which  the 
regent  must  be  invested,  it  became 
peculiarly  the  duty  of  parlianjent 
to  take  especial  care  the  regent 
should  not  be  able  to  misuse  those 
powers ;  and  particularly  where  the 
regent  is  the  person  that  is  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  cro\vn,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  show  plainly- 
ttat  the  power  is  not  the  r^ent'^ 
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hut  the  king's  ;  for  whom  he  holds 
it  m  trust.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
tlie  regent,  .with  respect  to  all  fo- 
reign relations,  should  be  made  aS 
strong  as  possible ;  that  he  should 
have  the  free  use  of  all  those  pre- 
rogatives which  would  enable  him 
to  carry  on  and  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  distress  our  enemies:  but,  ^ 
^itli  respect  to  the  internal  transac- 
tions of  the  empire,  he  thought 
great  caution  sliould  be  used  in  giv- 
ing him  any  powers  which  mi^ht 
be  misused,  as  that  of  granting  pen* 
sions  certainly  might.  Having  thus 
opened  to  cho  house  die  nature  of 
the  ]^an  he  meant  to  pursue  re- 
specting the  restriction?,  he  would  ' 
not  then  trespass  longer  on  the 
time  of  the  house,  but  would  pro- 
ceed to  read  the  remainmg  resolu- 
tions : 

**  Resblvedy  That  the  power  so 
to  be  givei^  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  the  granang  of  any  rank  or 
dignity  of  the  peerage  of  the  realm 
to  any  person  whatever,  except  to' 
— (persons  who  have  rendered  emi- 
cent  service  to  the  country  by  sea 
or  land. } 

•*  Resolved,  That  the  said  power 
shall  norextend  to  the  grai>ting  of 
any  office  whatever  in  reversion,  or 
to  the  granting  of  any  office,  Milia- 
ry, or  p«nsign,  for  other  term  than 
during  his  majesty's  pleasure,except 
such  offices  as  are  by  law  required 
to  be  granted  for  life  or  during 
good  behaviour,  and  except — ( Au 
exception  will  here  be  introduced 
in  favour  of  persons  rendering  emi- 
nent services  to  the  country  by  sea 
or  land.) 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  power 
shall  not  extend  to  the  grantmg  of 
any  part  of  his  majesty's  real  or 
personal  estate,  except  as  far  as  re* 
lates  to  the  renewd  o(  leases. 


««  Resolved,  That  the  care  of 
his  majesty's  royal  person,  during 
the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  ill- 
nofis,  shall  be  committed  to  the 
queen's  most  excellent  majesty; 
»nd  that  her  majesty  shall  hav6  the 
power  to  remove  from,  and  to  no- 
minate and  appoint  such  persons  as 
she  shall  think  proper,  to  the  seve- 
ral offices  in  his  majesty's  house- 
hold ;  and  to  dispose,  order^  and 
manage,  ,all  other  matters  and 
things  relating  to  the  care  of  his 
majesty's  royal  person,  during  the 
time  aforesaid;  and  that,  for  the 
better  enabUng  her  majesty  to  dis- 
cliargc  this  important  task,  it  is  also 
expedient  that  a  council  shall  be 
appointed  to  advise  and  assist  her 
majesty  in  the  several  matters  afore- 
said ;  and  with  power,  from  lime 
to  time,  as  they  may  see  cause,  to 
examine,  upon  oath,  the  physicians 
and  others  attending  his  majesty's 
person,  touching  tlie  state  of  his 
majesty's  health,  and  all  matters 
relating  tliereto." 

In  the  course  of  reading  the  last 
resoluiion,  he  begged  the'  house  to 
understand,  that  the  intrus^ing  of 
the  custody  of  the  king's  person  to 
the  queen,  was  intended  to  conti- 
nue during  the  whole  of  the  regen- 
cy ;  but  tnLit  her  majesty's  power 
ovor  the  household  was  only  to 
continue  a  twelvemonth.  With  re- 
spect to  the  council  ro  be  appointed 
as  advisers  to  her  majesty,  he  pro-  ' 
pose  J  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possi* 
ble  the  prececient  of.  1788,  by  con- 
linin;/  it  to  t*^e  same  number  of  four, 
who  arc  to  be  nominated  for  the 
purpose,  and  invested  with  the 
same  powers  as  those  on  the  former 
Occasion.  As  the  period  was  to  be 
liniitcd  to  twelve  months,  and  there 
were  strong  hopes  that  it  might 
even  not  last  above  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  he  thought  the  house,  on 
mature  consideration,  would  not  , 
D  2  hesitate 
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hesitate  tolodp^e  such  a  power  in 
tlae  hands  of  the  queen  as^v^as  giv- 
/cn  by  the  resolution  ;  for  if  it  were 
not,  and  the  king  should  shortly 
recover,  he  might  perhaps  find  all 
'his  household  cUtered,  his  servants 
changed  ;  and  when  once  more  re- 
stored to  the  use  of  his  reason,  he 
might  scarcely  know  any  of  those 
who  were  placed  around  him.  So 
much  care  having  been  taken  on 
this  head  in  the  year  1788,  and  that 
care  having  proved  peculiarly  gra- 
tifying to  his  majesty  on  his  reco- 
very,— should  any  alteration  of  the 
kind  he  had  just  alluded  to  take 
place,  and  xiis  majesty  should 
speedily  recover,  he  might  be  led 
to  suppose  (and  most  painful  would 
such  supposition  be  to  his  feelings) 
that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
years  tlie  respect  and  affection  of 
nis  parliament  had  been  gieatly  di- 
minished, by  his  experiencing  the 
want  of  that  provision  which  had 
bcien  formerly  made.  Having  now 
opened  all  the  resolutions,  he  would 
conclude  by  recommending  them 
to  the  consideration  of  tlie  house. 

The  honourable  W.  Lambe  said, 
he  could  by  no  means  agree  in  the 

Erinciples  laid  down  by  the  right 
onourable  gentleman  in  the  speech 
which  he  had  just  delivered.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  opened 
to  the  house  a  plan  in  which  he 
meant  to  make  his  royal  hii>'hness 
the  prince  of  Wales  regent  of  the 
realm.  He  had  dccjarej  that  he 
considered  the  icgent  to  be  placed 
in  the  situation  of  steward,  or  trus- 
tee, to  the  king ;  which  any  one 
would  suppose  ought  to  entitle  him 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Jill  those  prero- 
gatives  with  which  the  king  waj  in- 
vested, and  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  the  prince  of  Wales 
could  be.his  reaLrepresentative.  The 
I  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
talked  9  great  deal  of  the  king's  po« 


litical  capacity.  Whit  he  itieaul 
by  tliis  political  capacity,  he  (Mr. 
Lambe)  could  not  say.  If  there 
were  any  powers  attached  to  this 
political  capacity  of  tlie  king,  they 
might  pel  haps  be  in  their  full  ex- 
istence :«  but  with  respect  to  all 
those  powers  which  depend  on  his 
majesty's  judgement,  they  were 
dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
if  he  were  actually  demised;  and 
therefore,  as  to  tliem,  the  house 
were  bound  to  hand  them  over  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  as  regent,  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  king  had  held 
tliem.  He  totally  disapproved  .of 
the  restrictions  with  which  it  was 
intended  to  fetter  the  regent,  and 
which  he  conceived  to  be  not  only^ 
unnecessary,  but  intended  to  fix  2 
stigma  on  him.  Pie  contended  for 
the  great  importance  of  vesting 
him  with  the  full  powers  of  roy* 
alty. 

The  house,  he  said,  had  of  late 
years  had  occasion  to  listen  to  many 
arguments  on  the  influence  of  the 
crown ;  and  he  begged  them  to  re- 
collect, that  in  all  tlrose,  the  present 
servants  of  the  cu^own,  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  ta 
him,  had  uniformly  maintained^ 
that  the  influence  cf  the  crown  was 
not  more  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  carrying  on,  with  effect, 
the  high  and  important  concerns 
iutrusted  to  it*  With  what  confi- 
dence, then,  could  these  gentlemen 
propose  to  appoint  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  the  office  of  regent,  and 
(;ts  tliey  say)  a  trustee  for  ail  the 
powers  of  the  king,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  refuse  to  him  or  strip 
liim  of  that  influence,  and  those 
prerogatives,  without  which  '  the 
king  Irimself  (iould  not  preserve 
diose  powers  ?  The  prince  ought 
unquestionably  to  possess  all  those 
prerogatives  and  ml  that  fair  influ- 
ence which  belonged  to  the  kin^> 
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trliose  place  he  is  to  fill,  and  whose 
duties  he  is  to  perform  They  were 
given  by  the  constiTutJon  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  expense  attendant  on 
them  "was  always  cheerfully  <:ubn>lt- 
ted  to,  because  it  was  deemed  the 
prire  wepay  for  our  political  liberty4 
and  all  and  every  of  them  should  be 
bestowed  on  the  prince,  at  the  lime 
when  he  is  placed  in  so  arduous 
and  important  a  sution  as  that  of 
regent.  Regencies  in  every  coun- 
try have  been  the  timer,  when  in- 
tric^ues  and  factions  have  most  fiou- 
tished;  and  such  being  the  case, 
the  house  out^ht  not  \o  thin  I:  of 
Weakening  any  of  those  preroga- 
tives or  powers  belon^^ing  to  the 
crown  which  have  always  been  ac- 
knowledged necessary  for  its  secu- 
ritj  and  preservation.  For  all  these 
rcar?ons,  he  ehould  conclude-  by 
moving  an  amendment  to  the  first 
resolution,  by  leaving  out  all  the 
"words  whidi  contained  the  restric- 
tion. 

Mr.  Canning,  after  combating 
the  first  four  resohitlons,  obseived 
that  his  right  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Perceval)  said,  that  he  pro- 
posed these  restriciions  because 
they  had  been  proposed  in  17S8. 
Now,  imitation  was  of  two  kinds  : 
first,  there  was  one  sort  of  imita- 
tion which  seized  on  the  principle 
and  spirit  of  a  precedent,  and  ap- 
plied thinn  to  the  case ;  secondly, 
there  was  another  sort  of  imitation, 
in  which  the  dry  letter  of  the  pre- 
cedent was  taken,  however  inap- 
plicable in  the  spirit.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself  founds,  that 
the  precedent  of  1788  did  not  fit 
t!ie  p:  esent  case  ;  and  he  was  ob- 
iigeJ  to  cut  it,  and  clip  it,  to  try 
to  make  it  fit.  He  conceived  that 
he  paid  as  much  respect  as  any  man 
did  to  the  authority  of  the  great 
man  (Mr.  Pitt)  who  was  the  author 


of  the  precedent.  The  restrictions 
which  were  proposed  in  1 788  were 
proper  for  the  circumstances  of  that 
time,  which  was  a  period  of  pro- 
f(>und  peace ;  but  it  by  no  means 
followed,  nor  did  he  think,  that;  they 
were  proper  for  or  suitable  to  the 
e:ti sting  circumstances.  If,  in  fact, 
those  powers  which  it  was  proposed 
to  withhold  from  the  regent  could 
by  their  abuse  be  productive  of 
such  great  inconvenience,  and  yet 
by  their  proper  exercise  be  produo 
tive  of  so  liule  good,  as  to  say  that 
the  executive  government  might  ^o 
on  as  well  without  tliem,  this  womd 
be  an  argument  for  abolishing  al- 
together this  branch  of  the  royal 
prerogative : — a  power  that  can  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief,  but  little 
or  no  good,ouglH  not  to  be  pre- 
served. As  to  the  idea  of  any  op- 
position being  likely  to  be  made  to 
his  majesty  resuming  his  power,  he 
thought  it  absurd  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. If  he  could  conceive  that 
such  an  idea  could  enter  into  tlie 
heart  or  mind,  of  any  man,  from 
that  man  indeed  he  would  w;sh  to 
withhold  all  power — ^he  would  not 
arm  him  even  with  **  a  pigmy 
^  straw."  He  could  not  conceive  it 
possible,  that  any  individual  what- 
ever, meielyfrom  calculations  of 
personal  advantages,  would  oppose 
the  king's  return  to  power,  should 
his  health  be  again  restored.  There 
weredifiiculties  which  roused  men 
to  greater  exertions;  but  it  really 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  ditncui- 
ties  imposed  upon  tite  government 
of  the  regent  were  q;iite  too  great 
to  be  consistent  with  the  public 
good.  It  miLsi  have  great  difHcul- 
ties  to  encounter  from  its  tempora- 
ry nature.  The  same  degree  of  at- 
tachment could  hirdly  be  expected 
to  a  temporary  and  fugitive  govern- 
ment,- which  accident  migM  dis- 
solve in  a  day,  as  to  the  more  pcr- 
D  3  mantnt 
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xnanent  governments  wEch  are  es- 
tablishea  by  the  sovereign  himself- 
He  did  not  think  thib  was  a  time  in 
which  ~  the  executive  government 
•would  bear  to  be  crippled ;  and 
the  reasoug  which  were  offered  for 
so  maiming  its  powers  produced 
no  conviction  in  his  mind.  On  (he 
last  resolution,  his  right  honourable 
friend  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
there  should  be  no  discussion  this 
night,  and  therefore  he  bhouid  not 

fo  at  much  length  into  that  tppic. 
le  must  however  observe,  that  as 
to  the  custody  of  the  royal  person, 
it  was   clear  frc^m  every  aiiali^gy, 
and  from  the  ladings  of  nature, 
^at  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
queen  ;  but  as  to  the  household,  he 
would  much  rather  atuich  a  large 
portion  of  them  peni)anently  to  the 
service  of  the  king,  than  have  them 
'all  attached  to  him  for  the  limited 
period  mentioned  in  the  proposed 
restricuous.     He  would  rather.pre- 
serve  the  splendid  condiiion  of  his 
majesty's    household    during     the 
wboje  term  of  his  natural  life,  than 
appoint  any    other    person    upon 
whom  they  were  to  be  depcndeut, 
'  Whatever  splendour  was  becoming 
his  majesty's  situation,  he  wished 
him  to  be  sujjrounded  witl),     lie 
wished    that    the    countiy   should 
seem  to  treasure  him  up  as  a  thing 
on  which  they  built  great  hopes  for 
future  years: — that  he  sliould  not 
appear  immured,  but  enshrined  in 
their  grateful  recollection  and  loyal 
attachment.     Upon  the  best  view 
of  the  case  which  he  was  enabled 
to  take,  it  appeared  to  }.im  that  the 
Jimitations,  in  point  of  time,  were 
so  far  from  being  likt-'iy  to  produce 
advantage,   that  on  the    contrary 
tliey  would  produce  very  great  dis- 
advantage.    Neither  could  he  see 
any  danger  in  the  power  being  giv- 
en to  the  regent  of  creating  peers, 
pj  filling  up  vftpant  offices.    Tl^eff 


was  nothipg,  however,  which  had 
been  proposed  to  which  he  £d% 
stronger  objections,  than  to  coiiit 
mitting  to  any  one  else  that  pa- 
tronage oyer  the  household,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  deny  to  the 
regent. 

Mr.  Matthew  Montague  and 
lord  Castlereagh  were  for  the  reso- 
lutions :  the  latter  «aidj 

It  did  appear  to  him  that  npthing 
injurious  to  the  efficacious  govern- 
ment of  the  country  would  result 
from  these  restricdons ;  for  under 
the  circumstances  he  had  no  doubt 
the  regent  himself  would  act  with 
a  regard  to  these  restraints,  though 
not  imposed  by  parliament.     An4 
if  he  were  the  regent's  minister,  he 
should,  from  a  sense  of  propriety^ 
refrain  Irom  the  exercise   of  such 
powers  as  it  wavS  proposed  to  refuse. 
The  restrictions,   therefore,  would 
produce  no  weakness :  tu  the  ccn^ 
trary,    the  goyemiiieut  v.ould  be 
embarrassed     under    the  .circum- 
staiires,  by  the  very  want  of  this 
rcstraiht.     If  die  regent  possessed 
the  power,  it  might  appear  ungra« 
ciuns  not  to  use  it,  and  this  would 
be  a  source  of  weakness.     Themi- 
nistcr  would  be  considered  as  weafe 
in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  if 
peerages  and  other  favours  were 
not  granted  at  his  recommenda** 
tion;  and  through  tliis  opinion  of 
the  minister,  the  general  frame  of 
the  goycmirtent  would  be   wea)p* 
ened.     He  would  not,    however, 
restrict  the  granting   of  peerages 
for  any  great  number  of  years.     If 
the  illness  of  the  king  shoyild   be 
long  protraptedj  if  his  lecovery  be- 
srame   hopeless,     the    government 
must  be  rendered  completely  effec- 
tive ;  but  lie  was  convinced  tha^ 
restrictions  ought  to  be  imposed,  a^ 
least  for  a  limited  time,  when  it 
was  known,  from  his  tliree  former 
illnessfs^   th^t  bi^  majesty's  zn;^ 
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lady  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
dnratfon. 

SbcI^  was  his  general  view  as  to 
Ac  restrictions,  and  the  light  in 
whicli  he  regarded  the  granting  of 
peerages  applied  to  the  other  points. 
Bat  the  great  object  was  to  esta- 
bli&h  the  constitutional  maxim  so  as 
to  put  it  out  of  die  power  of  any  in- 
dividual to  embarrass  the  operation 
of  the  executive  government  when 
restored  after  a  calamity  like  the 
present.  The  argument  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  was,  not  that  re- 
ft rainrs  ought  to  be  imposed  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  authority 
to  the  king  on  his  recovery,  (for  on 
that  point  all  were  agreed,)  but  that 
the  trustee  ought  to  be  restricted 
in  such  way  as  to  secure  the  restora- 
tion of  the  royal  power  in  such  a 
condition  as.  to  leave  the  exercise  of 
it  free  and  unembarrassed  in  the 
hauds  of  the  recovered  monarch. 
On  these  grounds  he  argued  that 
the  regent  ought  to, be  restrained 
both  as  to  the  granting  of  peerages 
stpd  as  to  the  patronage  of  the 
crown.     He  was  far  from  distrust- 
mg  his  royal  higliness  j  on  the  con- 
trary, his  personal  feelings  would 
lead  him  to  dispense  with  sul  restric- 
tion.    But  here  he  must  act  for  the 
public,  and  not  for  himself.    Asa 
member  of  pazliament,  he  must 
consult  the  interests  of  his  country, 
and  not  his  own  personal  feelings. 
It  was  his  duty  to  take  care  that  no 
mischievous  precedent  should  be  es- 
tablished—that  no  personal  confi* 
dence  should  be  reposed,  dial  mitrht 
fetter  future  pailiaments  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  sound  discredon,  and  af- 
fix a  stigma  on  future  regents. 

Lord  Kensington  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  amendment.    ' 

Mr. Leach  stated  his  entire  diiTer- 
cnce  fromthe  opinions  of  those  who 
would  act  strictly  on  the  precedent 


of  1788.  What  is  a  parliamentary 
precedent  ?  I^amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  a  certain  set  of  opinions 
of  certain  persons.  With  respect 
to  the  weight  and  value  of  a  pre- 
cedent, of  which  much  had  been 
said  in  order  to  liken  this  prece- 
dent of  1788  to  those  which  were 
of  autliority  in  the  courts  of  law, 
he  should  take'the  liberty  of  saying 
a  few  words;  and  that  not  witli  a 
view  of  decrying  precedents  where 
they  were  of  real  value.  A  single 
precedent  in  a  court  of  law  was 
entitled  to  much  respect,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  emi- 
nent SL^d  learned  person  on  some  im- 
portant point.  The  precedent, 
dierefore,  derived  thence  an  au- 
thority. Those  who  opposed  it, 
must  sliow  that  it  was  wrong  in  die 
principle  on  which  it  proceeded ; 
or  that,  admitdng  the  principle  to 
be  right,  the  conclusions  were  er- 
roneous. Success  in  either  of  these 
cases  detected  and  exposed  die. er- 
ror. The  exposure  of  the  error, 
then,  destroyed  the  precedent.  He 
was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, to  let  for  the  present  the  pre- 
cedent of  parliament  stand  as  high 
as  precedents  stand  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. He  would  suppose  this  pre- 
cedent of  1788-9  on  this  fooung, 
and  then  proceed  to  point  out  its 
errors.  TJie  first  consideration  was 
that  of  the  right,  and  the  next  that 
of  the  expediency.  The  right  now 
asserted,  was  that  of  the  two  houses 
of  purliament  to  supply  die  defect 
in  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office, 
a  right  so  far  perfectly  admitted ; 
but  dien  it  was  asserted,  that  in  ex- 
ercising this  ri^ht,  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  die  case,  they  were 
also  justified  in  iim'timg,  ahridg'wgt 
and  impairing  the  constitutional  pri- 
vileges and  prerogatives  of  the 
^"«?^j'  ^^^''  .Now,  where  was  tiie 
foundation  of  this  right  to  be  dis- 
D  4  covcH-ed ; 
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covered  ?  It  roust  exist  either  in 
the  statute  law,  or  in  the  common 
law  of  parliament,  or  in  sound 
constitutional  principles  on  points 
analogous  to  the  present  case.  But, 
was  it  10  be  found  in  the  statute 
law  ?  Certainly  not.  Was  it  then 
to  be  found  in  the  common  law  of 
parliament  ?  Ttfxt  writers  had  a 
certain  kind  of  traditionary  autho- 
rity,, as  the/  preserved  the  ancient 
law  of  the  land.  But  where  in  the 
common  law  of  parliament  could 
l?e  found  any  authority  relating  to 
this  subject,  however  ancient,  which 
coulJ  give  an  authority  tp  the  two . 
houses  of  parliament  to  authorize 
a  limitation  of  the  kingly  office? 
He  totally  diflfered  on  this  impor-y 
tant  subject  from  his  right  honour- 
able and  learned  friend  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  He  could 
find  no  instance  in  any  of  the  par- 
liamentary precedents  whatever,  of 
parliament,  in  cases  of  supplying 
^e  defects  of  the  royal  office,  hav- 
ing limited  or  abridged  the  powers 
of  that  office.  He  desired  he  might 
not  be  misunderstood.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  that  in  cases  of 
defect,  which  parliament  had  sup- 
plied, they  had  made  substitutions 
of  one,  or  of  several,  of  manv  per- 
sons for  the  sovereign  himself.  But 
the  question  before  the  house  now 
was  not  of  that  sort,  but  that  of  li- 
niiting  and  abridging  the  royal  au- 
tbority  itself.  A  noble  lord  had 
mentioned  regencies  appointed  in 
cases  where,  as  for  instance,  ir.  the 
last  reign,  the  king  himself  went 
out  of  the  realm  for  a  time,  in 
which  there  were  restrictions  on 
the  person  nominated  to  fill  the 
councils  of  regency.  But  the  noble 
lord  seemed  to  lie  under  a  mistalce 
in  adducing  such  cases;  for  tliey 
V^ere  not  in  point,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  not  cases  of  any  pariiamenta- 
ry  authority.     They  were  merely 


provisions  for  the  government  of 
the  country  pending  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  king.  They  were 
made  simply  by  the  king's  own 
will,  and  as  such  were  agreed  to  by 
parliament.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman went  through  all  the  cases, 
and  said,,  that  so  far  from  finding 
in  any  of  them  any  liihitatationsor 
restrictions,  the  whole  power  was 
conferred  on  the  whole  council  of 
regency.  Well,  then,  resumed  the 
learned  gentleman,  where,  if  this 
be  so,  where  was  the  principle  of 
the  precedent  as  to  the  restriction$ 
to  be  found  ?  Was  it  in  consdtu- 
tional  principles  bearing  by  analo- 
gy on  this  case  ?  The  moral  capa^ 
city  of  the  king  was  gone,  but  his 
political  capacity  remained.  His 
w///  WHS  gone  I  Sonjcthing  there- 
fore was  wanting.  Who  could  so 
well  supply  the  want  as  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  as  represent- 
ing the  whole  people  ?  The  right 
to  do  so  arose  out  o£  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  There  was  now  a  ne-  ^ 
cessity  to  supply  the  king's  will  ' 
Now  wh?it  were  the  h'rfiits  of  that 
right  ?  Simply  to  supply  the  king's 
will.  A  ppoint  the  pr  ince  of  Wale^ 
regent,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
difficulty.  They  would  then  have 
supplied  the  defect,  and  restored 
the  will  ;•  the  moral  capacity  !  But 
they  were  then  called  upon  to  do^ 
What  ?  To  abridge  the  royal  aUf 
thority  !  Parliament  had  been  told 
that  the  capacity  of  the  king  was 
entire,  that  the  throne  was  full ; 
and  yet  they  were  called  upon  to 
destroy  the  entirety  of  the  monarr 
chy,  to  create  a  new  monarchy  of 
their  own,  with  or '  without  pre- 
rogatives, just  as  best  suited  thf 
good  discretion  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament.  Was  th''s  a  right 
consistent  with  the  ordinary 
forms  and  principles  of  tlie  con^ 
stitution  i  Np  1  Parliament  wj^ 
"      '   '        '      '  by 
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\»y  Its  office  'to  aid  the  king  in  his 
jgroFemment,  to  watch  and  to  su- 
perintend the  conduct  of  his  mi- 
niscers.  And  were  they  now  to 
new-model  the  monarchy  upon  cer- 
tain principles  of  expediency  ?  to 
new-mode!  the  monarchy,  on  the 
ground  of  the  independency  of  the 
nouses  of  parliament  ?  The  pre- 
rogatives were  given  to  tiie  kingly 
office  to  secure  the  three  e«^tates  of 
the  realm.  Now,  he  would  ask, 
what  was  the  evil  which  was  to  be 
averted  by  this  scheme  for  abridg-, 
ing  the  royal  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  regent  ?  The  reasoning  ran 
thus  : — Limit  his  power,  or  he  may 
so  abuse  it,  during  his  temporary 
possession  of  it,  as  to  ohbtruct  the 
return  of  the  king  to  the  resump- 
tion of  his  authority,  upon  the  for- 
tunate event  of  his  restoration  to 
his  moral  capacity.  And  upon 
this  supposed  anticipated  evil  they 
--«wcre.  to  justify  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  mtonarchy  !  There 
might  be,  it  was  presumed,  such 
superfluous  use  of  power  by  the 
regent,  as  might  subsequenily,  af- 
ter power  passed  out  of  his  hands, 
diminish  the  authority  of  the  king ! 
He  agreed  that  this  was  not  to  be 
argued  or  c»)nsidered  as  a  question 
of  personal  character,  but  th.it  it 
•was  to  be  supposed,  that  the  per- 
son  D)  be  appointed  was  one  of  a 
character  not  below  that  which  was 
necessary  to  his  being  intrusted  wirh 
the  office  of  regent.  We  were, 
therefore,  positively  and  willingly 
to  incnr  that  v^y  evil  from  tJie 
hands  of  a  regent,  which  we  pro- 
fess to  fear  we  shall  suffer  upon  the 
return  of  the  king  at  the  close  of 
the  regency !  I !  As  to  abusing  his 
powers,  a  regent  unquesiiouably 
may  do  so ;  and  so  may  a  king  I 
But  had  not  the  parliament  the 
power  of  watching,  of  connecting, 
of  checldcg  the  albuses  of  govern- 


ment? Would  the  power  of  a  re- 
gent, a  temporary  and  substituted 
possessor,  be  stronger  than  tlie 
power  of  a  king  ? 

tJaving  compared  the  powers 
of  a  regent  with  those  exercised 
by  conncils  of  regency,  he  said, 
the  leasons  why  there  had  not 
been  sole  regents  more  frequently 
appointed,  appeared  to  be,  that  it 
was  not  always  tliat  persons  stand- 
ing in  the  situation  of  heirs-appa- 
rent  were  to  be  had  j  and  it  was 
co«sidercd  inexpedient  to  appoint 
persons  who  were  not  likely  at  some 
time  to  enjoy  in  their  own  right  the 
whole  of  the  executive  powers,  to 
the  situation  of  sole  regent  without 
any  limitations.  Besides,  it  must 
always  be  had  in  remembrance, 
that  the  heir-apparent  would  be 
m'lcl'.  less  likely  to  abuse  the  pow-P 
ers  of  government,  which  he  would 
have  after wiirds  to  exercise  in  his 
own, behalf,  than  any  individual  not 
so  directly  interested  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  sovereignty.  The  ap- 
pointment of  councils  of  regency, 
therefore,  was  a  judicious  precau- 
tion  against  the  influence  of  human 
passions.  They  must  altogether 
forget  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
influence  of  power,  if  they  could 
not  perceive*  that  a  power  commit- 
ted to  many,  was  more  liable  to 
abuse  than  if'contined  to  a  single 
individual.  In  the  latter  case  they 
woulc!  have  the  personal  responsibi- 
lity of  the  indlvidr.al ;  but  in  the 
former,  all  th"  efFe^.t  of  that  per- 
scndl  lesponsinilify,  of  ifidividual 
honour,  as  checks  against  the  ab- 
use of  power,  Vv'oulj  be  entirely 
lost.  In  fact,  if  they  were  to  look 
to  the  history  of  all  countne^i,  it 
would  be  found  (hat  power  had 
been  more  frequently  abused  vhen 
commitLod  to  rha.-y,  thavi  v.hen  ex- 
ercisedbya  single  individual.  In 
this  view  of  the  question,  the  house 
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had  no  right  wh^t^ver  to  impose 
any  limitations  on  the  sovereign 
powers  to  be  intrasted  to  a  regent. 
Though  it  might  be  urged  against 
him  that  his  argument,  to  be  con- 
sistent, should  be  extended  to  the 
provisions 'for  the  care  and  custody 
of  his  majesty's  person,  he  must 
observe  that  it  by  no  means  went 
60  far.  The  provisions  for  the  cai  e 
of  his  majesty's  person  were  not 
restrictions  affecting  the  powers  of 
the  constitutional  monarchy,  but 
collateral  to-  it,  and  forming  only  a 
part  of  it.  But  he  would  go  even 
to  the  extent  of  saying,  that  parlia- 
XQenthad  no  right  to  make  such 
provisions,  desinible  as  they  might 
be,  either  for  the  custody  of  nis 
majesty's  person,  or  for  producing 
facilities  for  the  resumption  of  his 
royal  authority  on  his  happy  re- 
storation to  health.  The  arguments 
advanced  in  support  of  the  necessity 
of  such  provisions  proceeded  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  prince,  if  ap- 
pomted  regent,  would  refuse  his 
assent  to  an  act  for  carrying  them 
into  effect.  The  whole  theory  rest- 
ed on  the  presumption  that  that  il- 
lustrious person  would  thus  grossly 
violate  his  duty,    and  abuse  the 

Ebwers  committed  to  him.  It  was 
is  wish,  on  this  occasion,  to  put 
every  consideration  drawn  from 
the  personal  character  of  the  prince 
out  of  the  question.  They  were 
to  legislate  on  a  great  public  inter- 
est, and  should  be  influenced  only 
by  great  public  principles.  But 
even  supposing  that  any  such  abuse 
should  take  place,  would  not  the 
two  houses  ot  parliament  have  con- 
stitutional power  to  control  such 
a  proceeding  ?  If  the  constitution 
Fere  too  infirm  for  this  control, 
they  ought  to  new.model  it.  But 
It  was  not  infirm ;  the,tliree  branches 
bad  been  happily  combined  for 
^elr  object,  and  were  perfectly  bs^- 


Janced  in  their   operation.      Yet, 
might  itnot  be  contended  that  the 
powers  of  the  two  houses,  which 
were  found  sufficient  as  a  check  on 
the  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  would   be  an  adequate 
check  upon  the  regent  ?    If  they 
were  to  consider  the  question  on 
the  ground  of   expediency   only, 
then  they  must  give  up  all  idea  of 
discussing  it  as  a  great,  abstract 
constitutional    principle,    because 
the  whole  would  then  turn  upon 
the  expediency  of   the   particular  . 
case.    As  he  had  shown  that  in  no 
ihstance  had  any  limitations  been 
imposed  upon  tlie  persoQ?  appoint- 
ed regents,  he  would  ask  whether 
this  was  a  case,  in  which  for  the 
first  time '  in    the  history  of   the 
country  they  would  be  prepared  to 
impose  such  restrictions  ?    Impres- 
sed strongly  with  the  considerations 
he  had  urged,  he  did  iiot  think  that 
any  gentleman  would  be  of  that 
opinion.     He  had  submitted  these 
considerations  to  the    committee, 
being  not  original,  but  the  result  of 
much  industry,    labour,    and  re« 
search  ;  and  he  should  leave  it  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  committee  to 
draw    its'  own    conclusions  front 
them.     The  general  result  of  all 
he  had  been  able  to  collect- was, 
1st,  That  the  right  of  limitation  of 
tlie  powers  of  the  crown  in  the 
hands  of  a  regent,  or  a  regency, 
had  never  been  ej&cised  by  that 
house  :    2dly,  That  such  right  of 
the  house  was  founded  upon  no  an- 
tliority,  and  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration went  beyond  the  neces« 
sity  which  created  it,  and  was  in* 
consistent  with  the   constitution  : 
and  3dly,  That  tlie*  expediency  of 
such  a  right  was  as  unfounded  as 
the  right  itself.     He  had  stated  the 
reasons   with    all  humility  which 
led  him  to  these  conclusions,  an4 
he  left  it  to  ;he  committee  to  decide 
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upoa  them.  He  should  only  «dd> 
that  if  thrconiTOittee  should  adopt 
the  resolutions,  they  would  take 
upon  them  an  awful  responsibility 
to  the  consutution,  which  having 
received  entire  from  theu  ancestors, 
they  would  thus  hand  do^MX  to 
their  posterity  mutilated  and  de- 
formed. 

The  questioiv  being  called  for, 
^ere  were. 

For  the  amendment      .    200 
Against  h    .     .      .    ♦     ^i4? 

Majority     •       .     •       SJ* 
^  A  division  then  took  place  on  the 
second    resolution,    respecting  ih^ 
power  of  creating  peers  : 

Forit    ......     236 

Against  it      •      .     .     ,     210 

Majority     .      .    .       16 
On  the  third  resolution,  respects 
ing  the  power  of  granting  places 
and  pensions^  the  division  was  as 
follows : 

Forit    .'...,.     233 
Against  it    .       ,      .    •    214* 

Majority      .      .     .       19 
A  fourth  resolution,  respecting 

the  king's   private   property,  whs 

unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  consideration  of  the  fifth  ret 

solution  was  tlien  postponed,  ^u^l 

^e  house  adjourned. 

Jan.  I.  The  chancellor  of  i}je  ext 
chequer  rose  and  stated^  »th at  after 
^he  length  of  tinje  during  vvhicli  the 
house  had  honoured  him  with  their 
attention  yesterday,  it  would  be 
jnpxcusable  in  him  to  detain  diem, 
on  the  present  occasion^  at  much 
length.  Indeed,  he  had  little  more 
to  do  than  to  repeat  somewhat  more 
fully  those  grounds  he  had  already 
laid  before  tliem,  and  which  he  had 
recommended  to  their  serious  at- 
iefxtipn    fmd  fheif  favovfrat)le  re- 


ception.     Having  touched  upon 
the  several  topics  contained  in  thm 
resolution  then  to  be  decided  fipoii» 
partcularly   with  respect'  to    the 
household ;  he  said,  he  must  en- 
tre;^t    them   to    think  of  the  mis- 
chiefs they  might  produce,  if  they 
did  not  suffer  the  establishment  for 
a  short!  time  to  remain  as  it  now  is. 
In  a  constitutional  view  he  admit*    • 
ted  that  the  restriction  in  the  crea* 
tion  of  peerages  was  a  more  import 
taut  consideration ;  but  in  the  view 
of  his  majesty's  restoration  to  the 
full  exercive  of  his  royal  fnnctions, 
it  bore  no  comparison  with  the  cbn^ 
siderations  tliat   suggested  them* 
selves  on  this  branch  of  the  general 
subject.     It  was  their  duty  rx)  pro. 
vide  the  surest  and  easiest  inean< 
of  the  resumption  of  his  majesty's 
powers;  and    in   doing    so,    they 
would  be  caieful  that  nothing  they 
did  might  tend  to  have  any  unfa« 
vourable  effect    on  his  majesty 'f 
mind,  when  the  desired  and  looked* 
for    change    commenced.     These 
opinions  and  recommendations  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  repeating, 
and  he  left  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  to  the  committee, 
Jie  then  moved  the  resolution. 

Earl  Gower  |hen  rose  arid  said, 
that  during  his  juaje^ty's  retirement 
tJiere  could  be  no  occasion  what- 
ever for  maintaining  all  the  extern 
nal  grandeur  of  the  crown  around 
the  royal  person.  lie  thought  it  in 
vain  to  argue  for  it :  it  was  self- 
evident.  The  other  point,  that  of 
tlie  possibilit)"  of  a  party  being 
Ibvmed,  by  keeping  up  an  expen- 
sive unnecessary  establishment,  v:^% 
pf  great  irnportance.  It  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  pro  ye  that  the  go- 
vernment of  ^  regent  was  in  itself 
weaker  than  that  of  the  king.  All 
the  current  of  our  history  showed 
that  to  be  the  fact.  By  the  restric- 
tions ^ready   agreed  to,  we  had 
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made  the  reeenl's  government  very 
^  much  weaken  lie  would  not 
say  that  such  a  pany  as  be  alluded 
to  would  be  formed  ;  but  he  would 
say^  that  it  was  possible  that  if  it 
were  fprmed,  it  would  be  improper, 
and  that  means  ought  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  formation.  He  should 
pa  these  grounds  move  an  amend- ' 
jnent,  to  leave  out  certain  words  in 
the  resolution,  after  the  words  "  the 
iLing's  most  excellent  majesty,"  re- 
specting the  .power  of  the  queen  in 
xemovalsy  &c.  and  to  insert  words 
to  the  following  effect,  *'  together 
.with  the  sole  direction  of  such  per- 
sons and  establishment,  as  are  suit- 
able in  the  present  circumstances 
to  the  care  of  the  king^s  sacred  per- 
son and  royal  dignity." 

Mr.  Henry  ^lartin  thought  that 
the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  op- 
posite had  gone  (jui^e  as  far,  in  his 
address  to  the  feelings  of  the  house, 
as  his  own  personal  feelings  could 
have  led  Him.  But  he  would  pro- 
test against  this  mode  of  making 
,an  appeal,  at  any  time,  to  the  feel- 
jngs  of  parliament,  however  the 
personal  feelings  of  ^ny  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  may  be  affect- 
ed. He,  for  his  own  part,  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  be  constant- 
ly stating  his  feelings  of  attachment 
^d  duty  to  his  soyereign.  He 
hoped  rather  diat  his  feelings  should 
.  be  judged  of  by  his  conduct,  as 
those  of  every  member  ought  to 
be.  If  the  house  owed  a  duty  to 
tlie  person  of  the  king,  they  were 
not  to  forget  that  they  also  owed  a 
duty  to  the  crowti  and  to  die  peo- 
ple. He  protested  against  the  at- 
tempt to  separate  the  kmg^s  person 
from  the  crown.     The  honourable 

fentleman  contended,  that  there 
aving  been  no  precedent,  it  would 
be  extremely  wrong  in  the  house  to 
tliink  of  stripping  die  regent  c^f  those 
powers  which  h^d  always  belonged 


to  the  king,  and  without  which  it 
had  uniformly  be€;ji  contended  that 
the  kingly  office  could  not  be  main- 
tained. He  more  particularly  ob- 
jected to  the  resolution  on  this 
further  ground,  that  the  house  had 
already  agreed  to  trust  the  prince 
of  Wales,  as  recent,  with  the  power 
of  the  sword  ;  but  they  were  now 
desired  to  lefusehim  the  nominating 
of  the  household — a  circumstance 
which  would  be  deepned  highly 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  any 
private  individual,  who  was  desired 
to  accept  a  trust  under  such  restric- 
^tions  as  conveyed  confidence  on 
one  hand  and  jealousy  aind  suspi- 
cion on  the  other.  '  He  flattered 
hinrself  he  should  always  be  found  ' 
as  attentive  in  all  his  duties  to  his 
sovereign  as  any  other  •  member  of 
that  house,  and  no  man  could  be 
more  averse  than  he  was  from  di- 
minishing in  the  smallest  decree 
the  magnificence  r.nd  splendour 
which  ought  to  be  attached  to  him 
in  his  royal  capacity  ;  but  in  the 
present  case  the  house  ought  only 
to  consider  the  real  personal, con- 
venience and  comfort  of  his  majes- 
ty. No  splendour  could  be  neces- 
sary to  his  present  unfortunate  si- 
tuation, lie  could  not  therefore 
agree  to  grant,  'in  a  time  _pf  great 
public  pressure  and  exigence  like 
the  present,  any  additional  expen- 
diture which  might  be  saved  to  the 
country  ;  and  seeing  nothing  to  be 
dreaded  intrusting  the  regent  with 
the  government  of  the  household, 
as  well  as  with  die  government  o£ 
the  empire,  he  should  certainly  vote 
in  favour  of  the  amendment  pro* 
posed  by  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  Johnstone  ;ind  lord  Milton 
spok«  against  the  resolution  i  Mr* 
H.  Addington  and  Mr.  Stephen 
were  for  it.       , 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said  he  was 

sure  tbaithoscwhoundertook  tostate 
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to  xhit  house  his  majesty's*  private 
feelings  were  very  much  mistaken 
on  that  subject,  if  they  supposed 
that   his  majesty  could  ever  har- 
bour such  a  suspicion  of  his  eldest 
son  and  heir-agparent,  as   to   sup- 
pose that,  if  he  were  intrusted  with 
the  full  functions  of  royalty  during 
his  illness,'  he  would  immediately 
abuse  that  power  for  the  purpose 
of  embarrassing  him   io  the  exer- 
cise of  hts  government,  if  Provi- 
dence should  be  pleased  to  restore 
him  to  health.     As  to  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  power  being  abiised,  he 
would  ask  how  that  was  to  be  pre^ 
vented  ?      What  security,   for  ex- 
ample, was  there  that  this' power 
might  not  be  abused  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  ? 
The  security  was  only  in  the  natu- 
ral  feeling  of   conjugal  aitection, 
which   made  it  unlikely  that   she 
would   run  the  risk  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  his  majesty  by  re- 
moving his  particular  tiriends,  and 
appointing  strangers  to  his  house- 
hold. Now  if  the  house  considered 
that  there  was  perfect  security  for 
the  private  feelings  of  his  majesty 
.  in  this  point,  by  relying  on  the  con- 
jugal  affection  of  the  cjueen,  he 
would  ask,  was  there  no   security 
in  the  filial  aflFcction  of  the  prince  i 
Any  argument  which  proceeded  on 
this  supposition,  was  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  character  of  his  royal 
highness.      He  tliought  that    the 
gentlemen  on  the  other   side  had 
been  as  completely  wron'i;;  in  their 
opinion  of  the  private  feejings  of 
his  majesty,  as  they  had  been  irre- 
gnlar  in  introducing  them  for  the 
purpose  of  an  undue  influence  on 
tlie  house. .   It  was  absurd  to  say, 
.  that  the  prince   might  safely  be 
trusted  with  all  the  higher  powers 
of  the  government,' upon  which  the 
honour  and  security  of  his  majes- 
ty's crown  as  .well. as  of  the  coun- 


try depended ;  but  that  he  was  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  royal  household,  or  with 
the  appointment  or  removal  of  a 
lord  of  the  bedchamber.    Before 
he  proceeded  to  state  his  opinion  on 
the  particular  resolution  submitted 
to  the  house,   he  hoped  that  he 
should  not  be  considered  much  out 
of  or^er,  in  making,  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  restrictions  in  gene* 
ral.     This  question  was  so  con- 
nected with  the  particular  one  be* 
fore  the  house,   that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  separate  thera.  What- 
ever severity  of  censure  he  might 
expose  himself  to  from  dclivermg 
his  opinion,  he  would  say  that  he 
felt  very  great  doubts  oi  the  right 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to 
propose  restrictions  on  the  power 
of  the  regent.     He  should  repeat, 
that  he  h^^d  great  doubts,  whether 
the  two  houses  possessed  any  such 
right;    and   it   appeared  to   him, 
that  the  resolutions  which  they  had 
adopted  were  inconsistent  with  the- 
course  they  were  pursuing*     They 
first  in  tlvAv  resolutions  state,  that 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  to  supply  tlie 
deficiency  in  the  royal  authority;, 
and  after  so  stating  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  supply  it,  they  proceed  by 
leaving  part  of  it  unsupplied.  From 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  two 
houses  had  a  right  to  supply  the 
royal  authority ;{  but  he  did  not 
think  tliey  had  a  right  to  substitute 
any  tiling  else  in  the  place  of  it.  The 
tv/o  houses  liad  a  riglu  to  restore  i 
what  was  deficient  in  the  constitu- 
tion, but  they  had  no  right  to  alter 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  third 
estate.     They  had   not  a  rigijt  to 
make  a  new  constitution  at  their 
pleasure.     If  the  two   iiouses,  for 
example,  should  choose  to  appoint 
a  person  merely  to   give  his  assent 
to  their  bills,  leaving  at  tlie  sam^ 
'         tiiae 
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tfeie  an  the  other  fatietions  of  roy- 
,  alty*  tmsopplied,  they  would  be 
doing  a  thing  which  they  had  no 
tight  to  do.  Their  right  and  their 
duty  was  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  tbetiKHiarch  durine^  the  illness  of 
Ae  soverieign  :  and  if  they  did  not 
supply  the  deficiency,  but  only 
vnat  part  of  it  they  diought  prp*» 
piwr,  they  would  be  filling  to  dis- 
diai^  thit  which,  in  their  own 
resolution,  they  had  declared  to  be 
their  duty.  A  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  said,  that  the  house 
bad  a  right  to  do  no  more  than  to 
delegate  such  parts  of  the  royal 
anithority  as  Were  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  government. 
That  gentleman  had  not,  however, 
.explained  what  part  of  the  royal 
prerogative  was  not  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  the  government ; 
and  he  must  say,  that  m  the  course 
cf  bis  studies  he  had  never  found 
out  what  was  unnecessary.  If  any 
branches  of  the  prerogative  were 
not  neo^sary,  they  ought  not  to 
exist.  A  power  that  was  quite  un- 
necessary ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  any  hands.  As  to  the  restricting 
the  regent  from  making  any  peers, 
except  in  reward  for  naval  or  mi- 
litary services,  he  could  show,  by  in- 
stances, that  there  were  other  cases 
in  which  the  restriction  might  be 
positively  injurious  to  the  public 
service. 

Having  enlarged  upon  various 
other  topics;  he  said,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  all  the  strength  of 
inajesty  was  necessary,  he  thought 
the  exefcutive  power  should  not  be 
stripped  of  its  accustomed  splen- 
dOur»  or  diminished  in  its  power. 
The  question  which  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  seemed  to  wish  to 
determine,  was,  with  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  regal  authority  the 
business  of  the  country  could  go  on? 
As  to  the  splendour  which  ought 


to  surround  the  executive  power^ 
it    must  be  recollected,  that  when 
there  were  discussions  respecting 
unnecessary  burdens  from  inconsi- 
derable offices,  it  was  always  con- 
tended on  the  part  of  ministers^ 
that  those  appointments  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  splendour 
and  influence  of  the  throne.     He 
hoped  that  they  would  not  now  try, 
the  experiment  in  the  first  ofiice  in 
the  country — that  of  regent— with 
how  small  a  portion  or  splendour 
and  influence  it  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  public  safety  that  the 
head  of  the  government  should  be 
invested.     Did  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  then,  suppose,  that 
because  it  might  be  likely  that  the 
regent  would  encourage  such  mea- 
sures of  oeconomy,  a  stop  should 
he  put  to  those  reforms  to  which 
the  people  Ipoked-  with  so  much 
anxiety  and  interest,  by  imposing 
restrictions  upon  die  powers  to  be 
committed  to    tlie    regent  ?     He 
should,  for  his  part,  protest  against 
this  doctrine,  as  injurious  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  regent,  and  likely 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  :  but  he  was  particular- 
ly averse  from  making  an  experi- 
ment upon  the  constitution,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  regent  with  re- 
strictions of  the  powers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government.    This  experi- 
ment might  be  tried  with  much  less 
danger  m  the  case  of  a  person  re- 
moved, no  matter  how  far,  from 
the  succession  to  the  crov/n ;  but 
could  not  be  put  into  practice  with- 
out much  apparent  hazard  in  the 
person  of  an  individual  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  crown,  and  who 
would  have  at  no  distant  time,  per- 
haps, to  take  on  him  the   whole 
powers  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment.    To  cripple,  in  the  hand« 
of  the  latter,  tlie  powers  of  govern- 
ment,  whilst  they  may  be  tempora- 
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rilj  imnuted  to  htin,'  might  bare 
the  effect  of  inducing  men  to  con- 
clude»  that  the  restnctions  imposed 
durmg  the  term  of  his  regency  ' 
might   beneficially   be    continued 
whenever,    by  the  course  of  na^ 
tare,  he  should  succeed  to  the  en- 
tire sovereignty.    Were  these  times 
for    trying   such  an  experiment  ? 
Was  the  present  situation  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  world,  when 
it  was  impossible  not  to  foresee  that 
in   the  reign  of  the  successor  to 
the  throne    the    most    important 
events  must   occur,  the  most  fa- 
vourable for  such  a  trial?     For 
himself,  he  should  wish  most  sin- 
cerely that  the  glories  of  the;  pre- 
sent reign,  which  had  been  so  much 
dwelt,  upon,  should  be  enhanced 
in  the  reign  of  the  successor  of  his 
majesty ;  and  that  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  which  was  stated  to  be 
aae  of  the  blessings  of  his  majesty's 
government,  should  be  increased 
under  the  paternal  rule  of  his  im- 
mediate heir.     With  this  view,  not 
only  from  res^ard  to  the  prince,  but 
to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  country, 
he  shotdd  not  consent  to  any  of  the 
restricttcms  proposed  upon  the  re- 
gent. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  and  several 
other  members  took  part  in  the  de<- 
bate ;  after  which 

Mr.  Canning  rose,  and  began  by 
observing  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
die  debate  the  real  question  had 
been  lost  sight  of ;  and  he  might  do 
some  service  in  recalling  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  house,  while  he  ex- 
plained the  ground  of  his  own  vote- 
The  resolution  now  before  them 
divided  itself  into  three  parts : — 
First,  That  the  custody  of  his  ma- 
jesty's person  should  be  given  to 
thequeen.-«-On  that  point  there  was 
no  doubt.  Secondly,  That  it  was 
expedient  that,  &r  the  due  admiai- 


stratton  of  thfstnist,  her  msijesty 
shouldhave  a.counciL — On  thattooy 
as  a  general  proposition,  he  pre-' 
sumed  there  was  no  diffin-ence  of 
opinion.    But  there  was  an  inter- 
mediate proposition  between  these 
two,  which  fonned  the  questum 
for  the  present  discussion ;  namely^ 
that  a  .trust  of  considerable  politi- 
cal power  should  be  committed  to 
the  queen ;  that  she  should  be  en* 
abled  to  remove  not  only  the  offi^ 
cers  of  his  majesty's  household,  of 
less  consequence  in  a  political  view^ 
though  of  great  importance  with' 
regard  to  ms  majesty's  comfort^ 
^t  also  persons  standing  high  in 
the  political  scale:    The  real  <]ues- 
tion  then  was;  whether  they  might 
not    sufficiently  provide    for  the 
comfort  and  dignity  of  his  majett)r^ 
without  committing    considerable 
political  authority  to  hands  where 
political  power  had  never  before 
been  placed.     That  was  the  whole 
question.     Supposing  he  were  to 
vote  for  the  original  resolution,  he 
should  then  decide,  that  the  queen 
should  have  the  power  of  remov- 
ing sixteen  great  officers  sitting  in 
tlie  house  of  lords,  and  several  sit- 
ting in  the  house  of  commons.     If. 
the  amendment  then  went  to  tiie^ 
general  words,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  care  that  a  point  of  such 
importance  should  not  be  hastily 
decided  upon ;  if  that  should  be 
adopted,  there  would  be  nothing 
in   it  to  prevent  the  granting  of 
power  when  the  bill    should    be 
brought  in,  even   political  power. 
But  he  did  not  wish  to  be  pledged 
by  the  vote|  of  this  night  to  give* 
all.     If  then  he  was  called  upon  to 
decide  in  one  night,  that 'political 
power  to  so  great  an  extent  should' 
be  placed  where  political  power  was 
never  placed    before — if   he   had- 
only  to  choose  between  two.  propo- 
sitions 
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»tiofts— one  deciding  the  question 
at  once»  tlie  other  allowing  time  fbr 
consideratton»  and  being  neither  so 
new  in  its  ilature  nor  involving 
snch  consequences — he  was  dispos- 
ed rather  to  adopt  that  alternative 
which  aflForded  .him  further  time 
for  deliberation,  and  vote  for  the 
amendment.  He  did  not  deny  that» 
if  he, were  obh'ged  to  vote  for  the 
resolution  as  it  now  stood,  aye  or 
no,  he  should  entertain  some  doul^t 
on  the  subjecu  But  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  erecting,  by  a  vote 
pf  one  night,  a  power  which  might 
by  possibility  be  turned  against  the 
e?cecutive.  He  was  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  ; executive  power  was 
in  a  state  in  which  it  could  admit 
of  being  diminished ;  but  if  it 
could  attord  to  lose  the  power  now 
sought  to  be  traiisferred  ifrom  it, 
then,  indeed,  it  was  in  a  state  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  diminished. 

Mr,  Perceval  entreated  the  house 
to  consider  what  the  effect  would 
be,  what  it  might  be,  one  way; 
and  what  could  be  the  national  in- 
convenience in  the  other  waj.  A 
Month  ov  six  weeks  might  restore 
his  majesty  to  the  wishes  of  his 
people  ;  and  would  npt  every  gen- 
tleman then  regret  that  any  de- 
rangement in  hi^  majesty's  esta- 
blishment  had  taken  place?  He 
again  repeated  that,  if  desired  by 
his  right  honourable  friend,  or  the 
house,  the  political  power  of  re- 
moval might  be  taken  away  from 
her  majesty.'  There  must  be  some 
incpnvenience  under  any  ar- 
rangoment,  and  a  certain  sliare  of 
influence  and  power  must  exist  in 
any  view.  He  did  most  solemnly 
protest  against  any  derangement 
of  his  majesty's  hou>ehold  at  the 
present  moment  ;  he  dreaded  such, 
as  likely  to  produce  die  greatest 
calamity.    He  might  have  formed 


an  erroneous  opinion'  on  the  subj^ct^ 
he  trusted  in  God,  if  the  amende 
ment  proposed  was  adopted,  iD 
might  be  found  he  had  done  so. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  had  not 
intended  to  nrake  any  observations 
on  the  question  then, under  discus-^ 
sion ;  but  he  could  not  suffer  the 
extraordinary  speech'  of  tlie  right 
honourable  .gentleman,i  made  in  a 
house  considerably  fuller  than  that 
in  which  a  few  days  since  he  had  ut- 
tered sentmients  equally  extraordi- 
nary, to  pass  by  without  declaring  his 
astonishment  and  disapprobatfoxi. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman^ 
after  having  broken  down  the  raosc 
important  barriers^  of  the  constitu^ 
tion»  after  usurping  all  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown>  had  at  length 
violated  the  rules  which  had  bees 
established  for  preserving  the, dig- 
nity and  propriety  of  debate.     On 
any  other  occasion  the  introduction 
of  the  sovereign's  name,   in  the 
manner  used  by  the  rieht  bonoor- 
able  gemleman,   would  have  im- 
posed on  the  chairman  the  necessity 
of  calling  to  order  the  person  mak- 
ing such  allusions.  Was  the  house  to 
endure  that  it  should  be  said,*  that 
if  they  should  come  to  a  constita. 
tional  vote  on  the  subject  before 
them,  his  majesty's  recovery  would 
be  retarded  by  that  proceeding  ? 
Was  the  house  to  be  induced  to 
swerve  from  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  by  the  influence 
of  such   representations  ?     If  insi* 
nuations  like  these  were  to  be  made, 
and    were  to    produce  the  efiect' 
which  it  was  proposed,  it  was  clear 
tliat  many  considerations  must  arise 
i2>  Uie  public  mind,  respecting  the 
future  state  of  his  majesty's  health* 
that  miglit  suggest  doubts  as  to  the 
period  and  completion  of  his  reco- 
very.    The  right  honourable  geiw 
tleman  liad  begun  with  informil^ 
'  them. 
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them,  that  Aej  ought  not  to  look 
•At  d]«  individual  who  was  to  fill  the 
office  of  regent,  but  to  consider 
themselves  as  eng;aged  not  merely 
in  proTfding  for  the  present  emer- 
gency*  but  as  establishing  a  rnle 
that  should  be  applicable  to  similar 
cases  hereafter.  Abandoning  this, 
his  own  principle,  forgetfiil  <»  this, 
his  own  caution,  he  immediately, 
reflcctmg  on  the  amiable  temper  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  on  his  great 
and  estimable  qualities,  and  on  that 
native  dignity  and  delicacy  of  mind 
so  conspicuous  in  his  conduct  on 
the  present  melancholy  and  trying 
occasion,  turned  round,  and  tola 
them  that  th^  restrictions  ought  to 
be  extensive;  because,  although 
every  thing  in  the  character  of  his 
royal  highness  tended  to  inspire 
confidence,  those  restrictions  should 
be  framed  so  as  to  apply  to  any  fu- 
ture bad  prince  of  Wales  who 
might  one  day  be  intrusted  with 
the  regency.  Thus  the  prince  was 
to  be  punished  for  the  imaginary 
vices  of  his  successors,  and,  what 
was  yet  worse>  the  constitution 
was  to  be  punished  also.  A  new 
es6ite  was  to  be  created,  and  an 
authority  established  unknown  to 
that  constitution.  "  Consider," 
said  the  right  hono^'irable  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer, "  the  many 
and  numerous  virtues  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  woald  you  curtail  his  rights, 
or  bereave  him  of  his  splendour  V 
— «  Good  God  V'  exchiimed  Mr. 
Whitbread, .  **  Splendour !  what  a 
word !  In  his  majesty 'is  situation  no 
external  splendour  can  yield  ach^rm 
or  solace  to  his  declining  years. 
His  future  consolations  must  all  be 
drawn  from  the  imvard  enjoyments  ; 
of  a  resigned  and  pious  heart,  and 
the  happy  consciousness,  when  re- 
stored to'  health  by  Providence,  of 
dispeiiising  blessings  to  his  subjects ! 
His  priaiogaciTeshave  beea  usurped 
ISIJ. 


by  those  nien  who  think  no 
splendour,  no  state,  no  influence 
necessary  to  support  the  character 
and^  authority  of  a  regent."  The 
throne  had  for  some  time  been  sur- 
rounded by  learned  gentlemen; 
but  amon?  the  crowd  of  them,  not 
one  had  been  found  bold  enough 
to  attempt  a  reply  to  the  arguments 
:itated  by  an  honourable  and  learn- 
ed friend  of  his  (Mr.  Leach),  last 
night,  with  such  infinite  force  and 
perspicuty;  and  the  inference  of 
his  mind  was,  either  that  those' 
arguments  were  unanswerable,  or 
that  among  those  learned  gentle* 
men  there  was  not  a  real  lawyer  to 
be  found.  Mr.  Whitbread  con- 
cluded with  stating,  that  he  felt  as 
much  confidence  in  the  result  of 
that  night's  division,  as  there  was 
evident  apprehension  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house. 

The  question  being  called  for, 
the  house  divided  on  lord  Gbwer*s 
amendment : 
Ayes  -  226  Noes  -  213 
Maj ority  against  ministers  1 3 
Jan.  2. '  'Hie  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  nation 
was  presented  to  the  house  by  Mr. 
Lushington.  The  resolutions  being 
read,  the  question  was  put,  that  the 
report  be  received,  when  a  long  and 
very  spirited  discussion  arose,  in 
which  lord  Porchester,  sirs  S.  Ro- 
milly  and  Thomas  Torton,  Messrs. 
Whitbread,  Canning,  Sheridan, 
Wynne,  Morris,  Ryder,  and  the 
master  of  the  rolls  took  a  part. 

Lord  Porchester  moved,  as  .  an 
amendment  to  the  fii*st  resolution, 
that  tlie  words  "  subject  to  such  li-- 
mitations  ainl  exceptions  as  shall 
hereafter  be  provided"  be  left  out. 
Of  the  various  able  and  argumen- 
tative speeches  on  this  occasion  we 
shall  only  notice  a  few  passages  in 
that  of  Mr.  $hendan.r-^He  said,  thi; 
more  he  considered. the  trai|sactions 
E  .      .      of 
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ol  17^ th*  tnom htfelt  mciiqied  to 
testify  hb  disapprobation  of  them. 

^  fiat,  sir»V  said  ke«  '«  an  endea» 
vouris  attemptedto  obtain  asanction 
for  this  pvoceedingopon  the  authori- 
ty of  his  majesty's  exoressed  appro* 
bation,  when  r^torea  to  )iis  facuU 
ties  and  throne  in  1789.  Let  ns  ex- 
amine the  strength  of  this  position^ 
That  speech  ms  either  the  speech 
of  the  ministers,  or  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  sovereign.  If  it  was 
toe  personal  opinion  of  the  sove- 
reign»  it  is  unconstitutional  in  any 
man  to  quote  it  in  this  house  ;  and 
if  it  was  the  speech  of  the  minis- 
tiers,  what  other  interpretation  ckn 
k  bear,  but  that  it  was  the  express 
sion  of  their  own  approval  of  their 
own  acts  ?  ^  L  more  particularly  ad« 
vert  to  tliis  point,  because  I  find  it 
to  be  one  on  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  the  cluincellor 
9f  the  exdiequer  has  placed  the 
main  stress  in  ^is  answer  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood ;  an  answer 
with  no  ewat  character ist^^,  un- 
less one  Siould  observe  the  degree 
of  peevishness  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed^ combined  with  the  attempt 
•  of  dividing  the  royal  family  at  the 
same  mtement  that  they  would  di- 
vide the  royal  authority.  But,  re- 
curring  to  the  events  of  1 789,  it 
was  observed  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Yorkshire,  that  he  be- 
lieved that  Iiowever  the  leadipg  par- 
ries dHFered  as tothe means, it  was 
hi)»  conviction,  and  he  was  sure  the 
t'oiivicrien  of  those  who  supported 
the,  proceedirgs  erf  tha»:  time,  that 
tlieir  opponents  were  actuated  by 
the  mtnt^  iiacere  motives  of  loyalty 
and' duty*  Does  the  honomable 
n^emberTecoUect  the  events  which 
•ibBowed  his  majesty's  recovery  at 
that^period  ?  Does  he  rec^lect  the 
%lismiB%ils  and  exclusions  which 
.^tfkh-suoh  unvekatin^  vefbgeance 
p&rsUMi  the  opposition  of.inrery 


man  who  hafpooed  tiyhMm  w^t«d 
«gainst  the  minister  ?  Dotheyadso 
attribute  these  acts  of  persecution 
to  their  sovereign  I  WUl  they  say 
thai:  the  sovereign,  whose  character 
has  ever  been  so  conspicuous  fpr 
pietv  and  beninitty,  when  restored 
by  the  will  of  Hesiven  to  bis  reason 
and  hif  tlirone»  instead  of  being 
employed  in  returning  his  God  his 
most  grateful  acknowledgements 
for  his  divine  favour,  that  be  was  the 
author  of  these  vindictive  proofs  of 
displeasure  which  succeeded  to  the 
fortunate  event  of  his  recovery  ? — 
It  would  be  a  most  brut^  anci  dis- 
loyal application :  but  it  ii  an  ap- 
plication that  must  stand  on  fis  fair 
ground  as  to  make  the  m^tarch 
responsible  for  the  speech  <^  bis 
servants.  At  present  I  feel  it|  un» 
necessary  to  go  more  at  large :  in- 
deed, little  else  remains  to  be  an- 
swered ;  for  all  that  we  have  heard 
from  the  gentlemen  opposite  re* 
fers  entirely  to  the  proc^ings  of 
17^9«  They  are  the  phantoms  of 
my  lord  Thurlow,  supported  by 
the  ghost  of  Mr.  Pitu  The  pri- 
vate  virtues  of  my  sovereign  I  xje* 
veraace  and  honour ;  but  to  make 
them  the  link  and  bond  which  con- 
nects the  various  branches,  of  the 
state,  is  to  libel «both  the  soverej^a 
and  the  constttution.^^Has  £e 
prince  no  virtues  ?—^Admitte(^— 
but  we  have  no.  experience  pf  him 
as  a  king.— What  then  f-^-We  muse 
restrict  him — that  h  to  say.  We 
must  abridge  and  deprive  him.  of 
all  the  prerogatives  and  capacities 
of  the  royal  authority^  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  the  benefiu  of  th^ 
sovereignty  can  be  dispensed^  until 
\rt  have  ascertained  wh^her  he  is 
entitled  to  (be  charact^  of  a  good 
king.  Hemustreign,  savsaleara* 
ed  gentleman  (Mr.  Sie|£ea)»  fifiqr 
years«--*8urely  be  cannot  mfm  ;hat 
the  energies  ot  the  non^idi  caiu 
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not  be  displayed  until  the  powers 
t*f  the  man  ba^e  xctually  ceased. 
Jt  is  mdced  the  end  and  tendency 
of  all  these  ar^^nneTtts,  tt)  prove  of 
what  ifttle  value  or  necesMty  the 
kinelj  office 'if.  Why  then,  it  Is 
sjda,  those  restrfcpons  will  expire 
in  2  year.-  Is  thfs*  the  intention  of 
the  rieht  honourable* j*ent]em:in  ? 
Are  these  all  the  means  by  which 
the  state  and  happines*  of  the  af- 
flicted tnonarch  are  to  be  preserved  f 
Arc  these  all  to  L«pse  and  vanish 
within  the  short  peiicd  of  twelve 
months  ?  Is  he  in  his  sickly  sit  na- 
tion then  to  be  given  up  to  the  care 
of  him,  against  whom  the  most 
unjust  suspicions,  by  the  very  act 
of  restriction,  were  now  presumed  ? 
—The  feet  is  not  so.  They  are  to 
continue  for  a  year  and  six  weeks, 
to  be  then  subjected  to  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament,  whether  it 
shsdl  thinly  proper  to  renew  the 
lease.  The  dismissals  which  fol- 
lowed in  17^9  are  the  strongest 
pro^f  of  the  manner  iri  which  op- 
position br  any  of  those  officers  of 
the  hoosraold  at  any  future  time 
vnmld  be  treated.  They  must  feci 
that  for  restric6on  they  must  vote, 
or  resign  their  ofiices.  What  was 
that  but  to  degrade  the  monarchy  ? 
—to  have  the  repreicntative  of 
royalty  from  year  to  year  catechiat- 
ed  by  pBrliament— to-place  in  his 
hands  ^  sceptre  quamdtu  se  bene 
gesttrit?  Much  more  willingly 
wcmid  f  accede  to  have  the  period 
of  limitation  extended  to  three 
years,  and  then  altogether  cease, 
than  subject  the  executive  magis- 
tracy to  such  degrading  conditions. 
There  are  two  pomu  which  I  feel 
it  impo9sible  to  overlook  ;  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  are  placed;  and 
die  cohditSon  of-  the  ^overliirent. 
As-to  ourselves,  I  contend  ^t  we 
are  at  thh  moment  no  house  df 
eommoDsi  and  that  the  men  vvho 


dnre  xo  exfecutte  the  fiinttioni^  of  gb- 
vernm(?nt  arte  gtr^ltrof  usurpatton. 
The  very  avowal  that  it  was  open 
to  thera  jft  exercise  such  function^, 
e\^n  though  the  assertion*  be  not 
carried  into  effect>  is  treasonable. 
It  is  an  act  of  high  treason  in  the 
men  who  dare  make  the  proposi>- 
tiort,  and  misprision  of  treason  in 
this  house  patiently  to  listen  to  such 
doctrine.  They  are  a  new  direc* 
tory,  se>f-elected  and  sclf-construct- 
ed,  upheld  by  nothing  but  their 
own  forcible  seizure  of  the  attri- 
biues  and  prero^.itives/of  the  crown. 
There  i«  no  other  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  executive  di- 
rectory of  France  in  the  year  1795, 
only  that  the  latter  owed  their  ap- 
pointment to  the  appearance  at  le-ist 
of  popular  choice.  It  would,  in- 
deed, in  this  aera  of  military  expe- 
ditions, be  some  eonsolatiort  to 
think  that  our  directory  could  beast 
such  a  skilful  engineer  as  the  Fren<fh 
had  in  Camot.  There  is  however 
pne  similitude,  that  at  the  head  of 
the  French  directory  as  weH  as  our 
own  there  was  a  lawyer  of  the 
name  of  Reubel.  And  I  recall 
this  to  the  attention^  of  the  gentle^ 
men  opposite,  that  when  the  day 
of  serious  account  shall  come,—- as 
come  it  must,— the  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  at 
a  time  when  precedent  passes  fof 
every  thing,  and  common  sense 
and  the  constitution  for  nothingi 
might  have  the  Aill  advantage  of. 
the  case  of  Reubel.  As  to  our 
own  condition,  we  seem  to  act  nn^ 
der  the  impression,  that  what  the 
monarchy  has  lost  has  been  divided 
amongst  ourselves  i  who^s  the 
royal  power  is  so  fundamentally  id-' 
terwoven  with  every  othef  interest 
in  the  state;  that  by  its  intetmptton' 
the  life  and  pdwer  of  parliament  are 
paralysed.  '  WW  are  a  sort  of  sheer 
hulk  run  adrift,  without  eithef  fo^ 
£  2  ^ry 
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der»  mzstf  or  pilot.  If  this  were 
your  first  sessions,  what  privileges 
coiddy  in  your  present  state,  belong 
to  you,  demanded,  as  such  privi- 
leges are  in  tlie  first  instance,  from 
the  crovvn  ?  Have  you  committees 
of  religion,  justice,  or  privileges 
—measures  which  characterize  your 
legislative  existence  ?  Do  you  print 
your  votes  ?  How  then  can  you 
assume  the  front  and  mien  of  a  le- 
gislative body  ?  We  are  in  a  most 
miserable  situation ;  and  a  regard 
for  our  own  dignity,  if  no  other  con- 
sideration has  power  to  influence, 
ought  to  compel  us  not  to  lose  an 
hour  in  taking  tlie  most  prompt 
means  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty. 
But  when  we  look  to  our  foreign 
relations,  can  we  see  no  diiFereiicc 
in  ^e  prospect  of  the  times  at  this 
inom^nt,  and  when  the  miserable 
precedent  of  1789  was  introduced? 
What,  I  ask,  is  the  object  and  ar- 
gument of  him  who  i$  now  the  em- 
peror of  France,  whose  title  it  is 
folly  to  deny  ?  What  are  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  his  policy  gives  ut- 
terance throughout  the  extensive 
range  of  his  oppressive  influence  ? 
That  revolution  which  was  to  im- 
part peace  to  cottages,  and  destruc- 
tion to  dirones,  has  ended  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  more  tluones  and 
the  desolation  of  more  cottages, 
than  the  afllicted  world  ever  before 
witnessed.  Has  he  not  declared 
the  distant  dynasties  of  Europe  to 
be  unsound  and  rotten,  and  pro- 
fessed his  intention,  to  accomplish 
their  ultimate  subveision  ?  In 
nireadine  through  the  unhappy  na- 
tions sumccted  to  his  will  the  hor- 
rors and  hardships  of  his  unfeeling 
despotism,  of  what  powers  of  op- 
pression does  he  avail  himself?  Are 
not  his  instruments  kings,  decked 
out  in  all  the  exterior  trappings  of 
royalty,  but  divested  of  all  the 
meaas  of  grace  .and  benignity  to 


win  attachment  or  to-  rectmcile 
privation  ?  Warm  as  omr  sympa- 
thy mult  be  for  the  unhappy  peo- 
ple subjected  to  his  caprice  and  sa- 
crificed to  the  objects  of  his  crimi- 
nal ambition,  it  is  impossible  also 
not  to  feel  for  those  unhappy  per- 
sons who,  temporarily  raised  to 
thrones  and  sceptres,  have  been 
disgraced  and  cashiered,  for  the 
abomination  of  exercising  over  their 
subjects  a  more  mitigated  tyranny 
than  his  vile  policy  dictated.  The 
executioners  of  his  vengeance,  be 
places  them  'on  a  platform  and  calls 
that  a  throne.  He  puts  a  whip  of 
scorpions  in  their  harids,  and  calls 
that  a  sceptre.  « See,'  said  he,  to 
the  ill-fated  prince  of  Asturias, 
*  tlie  folly  of  being  popular— be- 
hold the  people  of,  all  nations  pant- 
ing forrctribution — kings  they  must 
and  do  hate.'  iShall  I  then  by  my 
vote  this  niglit  give  currency  to 
such  doctrine?  Shall  this  house 
furnibh  him  with  additional  ail- 
ments in  support  of  such  principles, 
followed  by  an  illustration  of  which 
he  would  not  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage ?  Will  you  allow  to  him  the 
power  cf  saying  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  *  Has  not  my  opinion 
been  well  founded  ?-^is  it  not  hu- 
man nature  itself  ?  Can  you  doubt, 
when  you  see  Great  Britain,  not- 
withstanding its  boasted  excellence 
of  constitution,  greedily  seize  die 
first  opportunity  that  has  occurred, 
to  curtail  the  legitimate  powers  of 
the  sovereign,  dnd  in  such  an  emer- 
gency to  dismember  almost  the  mo- 
narchy itself  ?'  Shall  I  then,  or  will 
this  house,  become  the  instrument 
of  Napoleon,  in  furnishing  him 
with  an  illustration  fovourable  to 
his  detestable  objects  ?  It  is  a  libel , 
false  as  hell,  to  describe  such  to  be 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  these 
realms,  or  to  attribute  to  the  pripce 
any  qualitie$  whi<;h,  in  the  remotest 
degree, 
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deeretf  can  warrant  suspicion. 
Wnfiate^er  are  my  hopes  and  views 
of  refbrm,  I  say  now,  ^5s  I  have 
ever  said,  that  we  are  struggling 
to  preserve  a'  condition  of  society* 
£ftr  above  that  which  the  other  ci- 
vilized nations  of  the  world  have 
attained.  Is  this  then  the  moment 
to  letter  or  restrict  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  him  whom  the 
public  voice  has  unanimously  called 
to  preside  over  our  destiny  daring 
the  unhappy  indisposition  of  his 
sovereign  and  father?  Shall  we 
send  l^m  forth  with  a  broken  shield 
and  haif  a  spear  to  that  contest,  on 
the  issue  of  which  depends  not 
alone  the  safety  ot  Great  Britain, 
but  the  rights  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind ?" 

Mr.  Perceval  moved,  as  an  a- 
Bsendment  to  lord  Porchester's  a« 
mendment.  That  the  queen  have 
unlimited  power  over  the  house- 
hold :  for  which  there  were — 
For  the  motion  •  .  .  ^14 
Against  it       •     ,    .    .    ^17 

Majority  against  ministers  3 
•  The  resolutions,  therefore,  as 
presented  to  the  lot'ds,  went  to  re- 
strain the  regent  from  the  granting 
of  peerages,  &c.  for  a  limited  term  ; 
but  they  granted  him  tlie  whole  of 
the  household*  except  what  the  two 
houses  may  in  their  wisdom  deem 
suitable  to  the  care'  of  his  majesty's 
person. 

Jan«  3.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  said,  that  a  difficulty  had 
arisen,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, with  respect  to  ^  the  issue 
of  sums  of  money  from  the  exche- 
quer for  the  service  of  the  army 
and  the  navy :  and  here  he  wished 
dbe  house  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
turns  required  to  be  issued  had 
been  discmctly  and  specifically  ap^ 

Eopriated  to  those  services  by  that 
use}  but  as  a  difficulty  had  occur- 


red between  the  departments  of  the 
treasury  and  exchequer,  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  bring  it  before  par^ 
liament,  and  to  ask  of  that  house 
tlie  authority  of  a  resolution  to  ob- 
viate  the  difficulty.  Here  he  was 
anxious  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  in  any  thing  he  then  said  or 
might  hereafter  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  fur  from  his  intention 
to  fling  any  blame  upon  those 
who,  in  the  conscientious  sense  of 
what  was  their  duty,  differed  from 
him  and  the  treasury,  however 
much  he  lamented  that  tliey  did 
not  see  the  matter  in  the  light  in 
which  it  presented  itself  to  him. 
In  the  present  stage  lie  thought 
that,  it  was  unnecessary  and  unfair 
to  enter  into  any  discussion,  or  in- 
deed even  statement,  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, until  the  house  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  facts  them- 
selves ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  pe- 
riod which  would  intervene  between 
that  time  and  tomorrow  would  be 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  house  with  . 
those  facts.  He  should  therefore 
now  move  for  the  production  of 
the  papers  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  that  those  papers  be 
printed : — this  he  believed  could  be 
done  within  a  few  hours,  and  he 
should  then  refer  those  papers  to 
the  consideration  of  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  tomorrow.  He 
begged  the  house  to  understaAd, 
that,  although  he  had  intended  to 
apply  to  that  house,  it  was  not*  in 
order  to  obtain  a  previous  mdem^ 
nity,  but  rather  to  have  their  subs©* 
quent  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
autliority  which  the  servants  of  the 
crown  had  attempted  to  exercise. 
He  then  moved,  "That  therebe 
laid  before  the  house  a  copy  of  a 
warrant  from  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  treasury, 
directed  to  tlie  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  datebthe  31st  of- 
£  a  December 
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J34pe«dw  last,  IftgetHer  widi  co- 
pies of  the  correspondence  which 
^  Ukcn  place  between  th^  trea- 
surer and  die  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer upon  the  suhject  of  the 
$aid  w^rrjiBt.''  Here  Mr.  Perceval 
said,  th$Lt  if  there  should  be  any 
objection  as  to  the  formaHty  of  ]iis 
motion,  and  that  notice  should  be 
required,  he  should  inx)ve  it  for 
that  day,  and  give  notice  of  the 
motion  for  tomorrow.  He  moved 
it  accordingly,  and  the  question 
being  put — 

.  Mr.  Ponsonby  said  that  the 
rioht  honourable  gentlemz^n  had 
faalcn  into  a  great  misapprehension, 
if  he  thought  that  any  objection 
wpuld  be  made  to  his  motion  by 
^ose  at  that  side  of  the  house 
merely  because  of  want  of  nQtw^. 
}ie.ithought  the  motion  to  be  of 
that  pre&smg  nature  which  neces- 
sarily exempted  it  from  s»t]  ict  com- 
pliance with  the  ordinary  forms  of 
the  bouse.  The  right  hou..  gentle* 
|iun  intended  to  move  al^o,  that 
tho^tpsipers  should  be  printed.  That 
right  hon*  gentleman  must  be  aware 
bpw  impossible  it  was  for  him  {Mr. 
JPonsonby)  to  know  how  far  diose 
papers  contained  adequate  informa- 
tion to  enable,  the  house  to  judge 
pf  the  .whole  merits  of  the  case. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  every 
p9per  necessary  to  be  had,  was 
pfiiafSfphm^ed  in  the  present  mo- 
|ioo»  Since  the  difSculty  had  come 
Hpqp  :  them,  he  wished  they  had 
b«^.  be^Bfr  prepared  for  meeting 
itt  Ai)4  hfi  could  not  help  thinking 
|bi|t  k  would  have  been .  better  4 
fhfB  rt^ht  honourable  gentJemno 
)Mtd  a|t  an  earlier  periofi  applied  to 
llie.c^cers  pf  the  exchequer  for 
{be  purpo!}^  of  ascertaining.  w)>9t 
would  be  their  <:onc{uct  in  a  oa^e ' 
of  such  ,emergenf  y ;  for  surely .  it 
wm^  not  provident .  to  .  wiait  the 
chancy  of  apy  imp  edin^eiit  ji^  tbe 


way  of  the  fwUtc  ^enrioa,  smi  t# 
defer  the  discussion  that  muu  tak« 
place  upon  it  till'the  very  mome^ 
the  money  was  actually  wanted.  A 
difficulty  now  stood  in  the  way  c^ 
the  public  service,  and  it  could  i|0( 
be  met  and  obviated  too  soon,  for 
the  wants  of  the  army  and  n»?|r 
called  for  immediate  attention*  2t 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  at  the  tin»e 
that  he  was  persuading  tlte  hous< 
to  adjournments  from  fortnight  to 
fortnight, .  that  no  inconvenieace 
could  possibly  result  to  the  puUi« 
business  from  such  delays:— «seno^s 
inconvenience  had,  howevert  DOC^ 
withstanding  that  predictioni  O^ 
curred,  and  waslil^ely  still  to  occor* 
He  again  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  right  honourable  .gentl^ivm 
had  npc  commenced  earli^y  so  as 
that  the  ht^use.  might  not  appear  to 
act  from  the  mere  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion, without  being  enabled. to  giv^ 
to  the  subject  the  deliberation  iu 
importance  required. 

Mr.  Tiemey,  after  complimeat* 
ing  the  candour  and  temper  with 
wnich  tlie  right  honourable  gende^ 
man  had  made  his  statenient*  asJoMl 
if  ihq  house  was  to  understawi« 
that  the  correspondence  moved  foe 
was  all  that  could  be  necessary  to 
a  right  understanding  of  ^he  sub^ 
jecti  He  wished  to  know«  if  in 
that  correspondence  would  appesir 
all  the  difficulties  that  had  iotpeddd 
the  issue  of  tlie  public  money  i 
Was  the  M'hole  diffictilty  complamt 
ed  of  confined  to  the  issue  Qt^nK)^ 
ney&?  and  if  it  wa$,  was  there  qq 
other  mode  lei't  thai^  thatofopplyt 
ing  to  the  housed  He  thou^bt 
that,  if  there  were . other  difficuliicii 
npt  contained  in  the  corresppadt 
'  ence  ordered,  it.  would  be  expedteat 
diiit  tlie.  house  should  have  a  num 
formal  intimation  of  them«  i 

The.cbancelhn- of  the  exc^uef 
saidt 
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4Bu^  lie  ^Mks  itot  aware  that  any  in- 
^oftveniencc  had  resiiHed  to  the 
paMc  sfeivlce  as  yet,  hat  he  should 
«ip]ftni  fl^  die  circumstances  to  the 
lioase  respectmg  the  nature  of  those 
dilEciilties.  The  exchequer .  act, 
mider  which  tnoiieys  for  the  public 
service  'were  issued,  required  that 
the  istoes  <£  ail  moneys  ^honld  be 
etcher  uader'  the  great  seal,  the 
yriry  "seal,  or  by  act  of  parliament. 
Me  acknowledged  that  it  appeared 
to  him  upon  die  face  of  the  act 
iuelf,  diat  a  warrant  from  the 
treasury  to  the  exchequer  would 
IttTe  been -sufficient,  and  it  was  his 
original  inteiition  to  have  taken 
this  coarse ;  at  the  same  time  he 
sccompanied  this  avowal  wkh  the 
€>piAi<m  of  the  attorney-  and  so* 
Keitor-general,  who,  from  the  con« 
itmction  of  the  act,  doubted  whe- 
Aet-  meh  warrant  would  have  been 
atxicfiy  legal.  He  theught,  how- 
ever, diat  nic  practice  of  the  exche- 
quer had  lieen  against  that  interpre* 
tatioiu  With  respect  to  the  issue 
•ond^  die  gteat  seal,  there  had 
been  no  instance  of  moneys  being 
issued  omier  the  great  seal  for  ser* 
tices  of  that  kind )  as  the  money 
issued  under  the  great  seal  was 
generally^  if  not  always,  for  civil 
ptirposes.  Of  the  two  remaining 
inode»— by  act  of  parliament,  or 
the  privy  seal— he^  of  course,  pre* 
fer^  u»  way  by  privy  seal,  on 
account  of  two  advantages  which 
it  possessed  peculiarly ;  that  of  the 
lord  Id^^PO'  being  alone  responsible, 
(as  he,  Mr*  Perceval,  and  his  col* 
leagues  in  office,  had  been  most 
foxions  to  take  up6n  ^eiHselves 
afi  the  responsibility  of  such  acts, ) 
and  also  the  advantage  of  being  in 
iti^  a  legal  order  when  presented 
to  die  etaseqner,  though  the  per*^ 
eon  who  affixed  it  to  that  order 
might  be  banned  for  doing  s6.  But 
if  90  bappeaedythat,  howererwill* 


ihg  tlie  lord  Veep^r-  wits  t»  sign 
^  drder,  it  would  by  the  act  be 
inefficient,  withont  thento*sfation  of 
the  ckrk  of  the  privy  iteal  (Mr. 
Larpent),  as  without  his  signature 
ihc  exchequer  Ynip^ht  reply,  that  as 
the  instniTTient  did  not  come  t6 
•them  with  all  the  customary  for- 
malities annexed,  they  might  not 
be  justified  in  obeying  it.  Not  only, 
however,  was  the  clerk  of  the  privy 
seal  indisposed  to  sign  it,  but  he 
had  even  thought  that  by  virtue  of 
the  oath  he  Irad  taken  he  had  n6 
right  to  sign  it.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  arising,  from  the  scruples  of 
a  conscientious  man,  a  resolution  of 
that  house  could  have  no  eflfecti 
and  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  par- 
liament, fro  tantoy  would  be  suffi- 
etent.  As  to  a  formal  document, 
he  should  endeavour  to  procure  k 
in  a  letter  firom  Mr.  Larpent  to  the 
treasury,  expressive  of  his  scrupleis, 
H6use  01  lords,  Jan.  4.  In  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  na^ 
tion,  the  earl  bf  Liverpool  moved 
the  reading  of  the  resolutions  whidlk 
had  been  brought  up  from  the 
commons.  He  disclaimed  behij 
actuated  by  any  diing  like  person^ 
disrespect  towards  the  personage  td 
whom  the  resolutions  most  niate»> 
rially  referred;  but  it  could  not  be 
dented  that  he  was  liable  to  the 
bias  and  impression  of  wrong  ad* 
vice.  That  great  masiiti  of  the 
constitution,  **  The  king  can  do  n<l 
wrong,"  oupht  always  to  be  Icept 
in  view ;  but  the  king  may  ^va^ 
fluenced  by  those  who  advise  him; 
and  who  are  responsible  for  tiielt 
advice.  Upon  the  $ame  pridctpl^ 
of  the  constitution,  Tcbntend  with 
respect  to  the  regent,  whoever  *h# 
may  be,  tnv^ed  with  the  exercise 
of  the  TOyal  authority^  thai  he  can 
do  no  wrotig,  bttt  he  may  be  in* 
fluenced  by  advisers.  We  must, 
d;c«r#fbrej  I  contend,  consider  thi4 
£4r  qutsuoa 
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.question  in  a  similar  •point  of  view 
to  a  question  respecting  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown ;  and  as,  in 
the  latter  case,  without  any  per- 
sonal reference  to  him  who  wears 
tjie  crown,  so  in  the  former,  with- 
out any  argument  directed  person- 
ally  towards  him  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  appoint  regent*  With  re- 
ference to  the  object  of  the  resolu- 
tions now  before  the  house,  on 
looking  at  all  tlie  precedents  which 
at  all  bear  upon  the  question,  and 
consulting  the  history  of  the  coun^ 
tryj  I  can  find  no  instance  of  a  re*- 
gency  without  restrictions,  except 
m  two  cases,  which  were  clear 
usurpations.  The  great  principle 
upon  wliich  our  aBcestors  appear 
to  have  acted  in  tliis  respect,  and 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  great 
principle  upon  which  this  question 
rests,  was  tlie  distinction  between 
the  permanent  possession  of  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  tem- 
porary exercise  of  the  royiU  autlio- 
"rity.  The  great  object  now  is 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  authority,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  impediment 
to  the  full  resumption  by  the  king, 
mpon  his  recovery,  of  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  crown.  It  Is  upon  these 
principles  that  the  three  first  re- 
solutions are  founded.  On  the 
fourth  resolution  (for  taking  care 
of  thp  personal  property  of  the 
king)  it  IS  not  necessary  for  me  to 
say  any  tiring,  no  objection  having 
been  made  to  it.  Tlie  fifth  resolu- 
tion (relative  to  the  custody  of  the 
royal  person,  and  to  the  royal 
household,}  is,  I  confess,  not  satis- 
factory to  me  in  the  shape  in  which 
It  lias  been  sent  up  from  the  com- 
mons. Nothing  can  be  more  er-. 
roneous  than  tlie  supposition^  tliat 
the  state  ofHces  of  the  household 
are  unconnected  with  the  domestic 
comforts  of  his  majesty.     All  I 


ask  upon  the  present  occasion  is 
that  the  disposition  of  the  house-* 
hold^  together  with  the  custody  of 
the  royafperson,  diould  be  allowed 
for  a  limited  time  to  reniain  widi 
tlie  queen.  The  time  I  propose  is 
twelve  months :  and  toobviaie  any 
possible  objection,  that  may  be 
raised,  upon  the  supposition  cf  any 
influenc^  arising  out  of  such  an  ar« 
rangement,  hostile  to  the  fomiatioQ 
of  a  strong  and  efieaive  executive 
government,  which  it  is  my  wish 
should  be  establi^hedi  I  Am  willing 
to  agree  that  the  great  officers  of 
the  household  shall  not,  during  the 
time  I  have  mentioned,  be  removed, 
X  trust  it  will  not  be  imputedf  to  the 
queen,  that  she  would  impropeiiy 
use  any  influence  arising  out  c^ 
5uch  an  arrangement,  I  am  sure 
that  she,  in  common  with  all  your 
lordsliips  and  the  country,  would 
most  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  reco- 
very of  his  majesty,  and  bis  resto- 
ration to  the  full  exercise  of  his  au^ 
thority.  It  is  my  intention,  there- 
fore, to  propose  an  ameDdmeot.in 
the  fifth  resolution,  similar  to  what 
I  have  stated.  Should  his  majesty 
unfortunately  not  recover,  it  will 
til  en  be  for  parliament  to  consider 
the  measure  which  may  be  ulti- 
mately necessary  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  as  may  be  conducive 
to  the  domestic  comfort  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  at  the  same  tivne  sur- 
round him  with  a  dignity  in  his 
afiliction  which  his  situation  de- 
mands, and  which  will  be  most 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  coun- 
try. At  present  only  a  temporary 
arrangement  !s  asked  for;  and  {  am 
sure  your  lordships  will  feel  that 
something  is  due  to  the  feelings  of 
his  majesty,  who,  through  a  reign  of 
a  duration  longer  than  almost  any 
other,  has  invariably  displayed  the 
most  imremitting  attention  to  the 
comforts  and  happiness  of  his  peo-i 
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ple»  and  who  has  beea  ever  readj 
to  make  the  greatest  of  sacrifices, 
wiien  they  could  in  any  way  con- 
dace  to  the  interests  or  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

The  first  resolution  having  been 
read»  wa^i  opposed  by 

Tlieearl  of  CarlisJe,  who  said  the 
power  of  a  regent  was  at  all  times 
weak  jenough ;  but  it  was  the  abo- 
jninable  system  of  administration 
to  make  that  still  weaker  which 
was  weak  in  itself.  He  must  al- 
together protest  against  the  three 
Erst  resolutions. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne. — 
*^My  lords,  the  noble  earl  has  grave- 
ly talked  about  separatinj^  the  pre- 
rogatives from  the  duties  of  the 
crown,  as  if  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  were  not  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  its  duties.  The 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  are 
vested  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  people ;  and  yet  the  noble  earl 
viould  take  away  from  tiie  regent 
a  part  of  those  prerogatives,  and 
leave  him  without  tlie  means  of  ex- 
ercising the  trust  reposed  in  him 
ioT  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  country.  If  th ere  were  any  pre- 
rogatives of-  tlic  crown  diat  could 
not  be  exercised  beneficially  for  the 
people^  tliey  would  be  useless,  and 
therefore  mischievous.  Our  ances- 
tors  were  employed  in  limiting  and 
curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  ihe 
crowuy  in  order  that  none  that  were 
useless  might  be  rcuined,  and  that 
only  those  that  were  useful  to  the 
people  might  remain  vested  in  Uie 
monarch ; — and  are  we  now  to  be 
told,  when  only  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  that  could  be  useful  to 
the  people  were  suffered  to  remain, 
that  these  prerogatives  can  be  sus- 
pended without  mjury  to  the  coun« 
trj  ?  You  propose  to  give  the 
regent  all  the  arduous  duties  of 
royalty  to  peiform»  aod  to  withhold 


from  him  all  the  means  of  calling 
forth,  by  the  aid  of  rewards,  those 
talents  and  those  exertions  which 
may  be  of  service  to  the  country^ 
and  thus  materially  assist  him  ia 
the  performance  of  his  duties; — ^you 
would 'deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
rewarding  oppressed  merit,  or  call- 
ing forth  the  energies  of  latent  geni- 
us ; — you  would  give  him  the  power 
of  punishing,  but  not  of  rewarding; 
— you  would  invest  him  with  all  that 
is  harsh  and  severe  in  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  but  deprive 
him  of  all  that  is  mild  and  benefi- 
cent. Amidst  rocks  and  billows 
you  would  render  useless  the  rud- 
der tha;t  ought  to  guide  the  vessel 
to  port ; — ycm  place  the  regent  in  a 
situation  in  which  the  country  must 
naturally  expect  from  liim  protec- 
lion,  and  yet  you  withhold  from 
him  the  means  of  afibrdtng  that 
protection; — you  call  upon  him  to 
ascend  the  pedestal,  and  then  cut 
away  the  ground  on  which  the 
pedestal  rests  fpr  support.  But  will 
your  lordships  take  advantage  of 
the  sleep  of  ilie  consiitution  to  ddh 
clare  yourselves  independent  of  the 
crown  ?  The  great  excellence  of 
our  constitution  consists  in  the  plaf 
of  the  respective  parts,  in  the  re- 
ciprocity and  control  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature.  The 
crown  can  control  the  house  of 
commons  by  dissolving  it ;  it  can- 
not dissolve  diis  house,  but  it  ha^ 
the  power  of  controlling  it  by  cr©. 
ating  peers: — yet  by  adopting  tliis 
resolution  we  should  declare  our* 
seives  independent  of  that  salutary; 
control,  and  destroy  the  balance 
of  the  constitution."  After  many 
other  excellent  observations,  his 
lordship  added  $  *<  I  therefore,  my 
lords,  feel  it  my  duty  to  propose 
an  amendment,  with  a  view  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  restrictions  in  the 
first  three  resolutions. '  To  the  rc^ 
solution 
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idtitiofi  tiwiwdng  the  persotial 
property  of  his  ma j«Bty I  tficre  can 
hetiO  objcctwti.  With  respect  to 
(he^onsdioldy  I  have  no  doubt,  if 
4die  restrictiotls  arc  negatived,  that 
ve  -Aall  unanimously  come  to  a 
^elelenfrination  to  make  an  arrange, 
tnentriiat  will  secure  his  majesty^s 
^Idffiestic  comfort,  that  will  sur* 
Wnvd  him  with  that  dignity  in  his 
affliction  to  -w^iich  he  is  entitled^-— a 
mcnavch,  vfhOf  as  the  noble  earl 
lias  josily  said,  has  constantly  di- 
tpls^ed  an  unremitting  attention  to 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  his  . 
people/'  His  lordship  concluded 
hf  moving  an  amendment  to  leave 
out  the  words  respecting  the  re- 
strictions. 

Ix>rd  Sidmouth  was  in  favour  of 
iJie  resdutions,  and  lord  Erskine 
qjoke  f>r  the  amendment* 

The  lord  chancellor  stated,  that 
lie  should  be  the  most  presumptu- 
ous of  mankind)  holding  the  com- 
mission which  be  held,  if  he  had 
not  followed  the  precedent  of  I7S8. 
At  tli?t  period,  it  was  true,  there 
were  great  men,  now  no  more, 
wbo  both  supported  and  opposed 
the  measures  then  proposed.  He 
fin-  one  at  that  period  had  an  opi- 
frion,  which  he  was  not  ashamed 
p^w  not  to  retract,  that  there 
Wght  to  be  no  such  a  thing  as  a 
regent  on  general  pnnciples.  The 
constitution  since  the  Resolution 
lias  seen  nothing  like  a  regency 
without  resiricitons.  The  question 
of  thi^  night,  therefore,  would  be, 
not  whe^er  there  ought  not  to  be 
»estiictio&s,  but  whether  expediency 
^alls  for  such  restrictions  at  pre^ 
icnt.  For  himself,  as  a  peer  of 
parliament,  and  consistently  with 
the  aDegiatice  which  he  owed  his 
sovereign,  he  was  justified  in  voting . 
for  these  restrictions,  which  ap* 
peared  to  him  expedient  to  l>e  pro* 
Tided«     It  was  i«ir  from  his- views 


and  principles  to  forget  or  overlook 
the  importance  that  belonged  ti* 
the  pterogatives  of  the-crown.  **1 
am,"  said  the  noWe  and  leartted 
lord,  "  the  subject  df  z  Iflonarch 
limited  by  the  laws,  and  by  my 
seat  in  tliis  house  am  mmtified  t# 
discuss  the  propriety  c«  imposing 
limits  on  any  temporary  trftst  of 
the  powers  of  the  exe^t^e.** 
Where  a  regent  owed  his  appoint^ 
mentno  the' two  houses,  it  V"as  ^ra^ 
possible  to  entertain  a  doubt  tiiat  th* 
two  houses  could  measure  and  li- 
mit the  authority  which  emanated 
only  from  themselves.  He  needed 
not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  praci 
tical  difficulties  that  existed';  thertf 
was  not  a  mnn  among  their  lord- 
ships  who  could  fail  to  appreciate 
them  juitly,  there  was  not  an  EtK 
glish  heart  in  die  country  that  eould 
fail  to  do  it,  or  to  utter  its  sympa^ 
thies  in  their  melancholy  cause.  A 
noble  lord  had  compated  the  un* 
happy  situation  of  his  majesty  td 
that  of  a  subject  sufiering  under  iii 
similar  severity  of  affliction ;  and 
be  (lord  Eldon)  would  venture  to 
say,  that  should  the  amendment 
proposed  that  night  be  carried,  his 
majesty  would  be  deprived  of  did 
consolations  common  and  attathd* 
able  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects* 
«  It  is,"  said  lord  Ekten,  « thd 
pure  ,and  ctrrrent  doctrine  of  our 
history  and  constitutton,  that  tlKft 
poh'tic  eye  of  the  sovereign  eanno^ 
see  the  frailties  and  infirmitfes  of 
the  mental  man.  And  if  the  re- 
covery of  his  majesty*s  health  be 
the  object  of  an  aniciout  and  a  wise 
solicitude,  how  does  it  behove  us  to 
guard  aguinst  any  decision  which 
may  inlrrnee  the  unrited  obHgs^ 
tions  of  public  principle  and  private 
feeling  !''  Tliere  might  hie  men 
w}k>,  in  the  rigidne*  of  abstracted 
doctrine,  or  in  thb  brcJidth  and 
aniversaiity  of  their  philantbrotiyv 
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werecapaUe  of  ibrgeuing  tht  pn* 
fonal  fedmgs  of  the  xnon^rch,  in 
th*  discusuan  of  his  interests. 
VMt  lords  had  boacted  that  they 
coasidered  the  prince  of  Wales 
without  reference  to  the  individual; 
and  although  tins  might  be  fine  ia 
principle,  it  was  a  species  of  poli«- 
tical  philo$0{^7  whichy  practically 
understood*  he  did  not  envj  them. 
It  was  now  no  longer  said  that 
the  powers  of  the  crown  were  too 
great,  that  its  influence  had  too  ex« 
ten^velj  kicreased-^senttmexits  with 
wlitch  lie  unquestionably  had  never 
luxorded;  button  thecontrarv,  a 
newpootion  seemed  to  be  taken} 
naiotij9  that  the  authority  of  the 
recent  could  not  be  left  too  unli- 
mit^  HjB  would  siniply  a$k| 
whether  it  was  fitting  that  all  the 
cantfoas  taken*  -and  all  the  barriers 
established  in  1788,  ought  now  to 
be  o^gkcted  and  overlooked,  an4 
a  new  system  of  arrangement, 
founded  on  principles  subversive  of 
die  former,  introduced  f  and  this, 
at  a  period  when  the  restoration  of 
the  kiog's  health  was  an  event  more 
within  the  scope  of  probability 
than  before.  He  wished  that  no* 
Ue  lords  would  uke  into  their  con* 
•cieiitioos  consideration  the  reflec* 
tkws  which  these  topics  suggested: 
lie  bad  endeavoured  to  impress 
ibem  with  all  the  energy  which  he 
possessed,  and  was  satisfied  at  least  , 
with  discharging  what  he  felt  to  be 
a  most  s^mn  and  important  duty. 

Several  other  noble  lords  spoke 
ia  the  coarse  eif  the  evening ;  and 
cm  the  dmmoa  the  numbers  on  lord 
I^wsdowoe^s  amendment  for  leav- 
ing <mt  of  the  first  resolution  thi^ 
words  **  sobfeet  to  such  restrictionff 
Ice."  w«e»  V 

Cements  L05r  Non-contents  10'^^ 

The  majority  was  fierce,  three 
againft  mmisters. 

l49Pd  li^mpB^  ifaeo  iprciposed 


the  oiBisstea  -of  the  privilege,  whkli 

had  been  supported,  by  nia  fxiea^ 
Mr.  Perceval  in  the  common^ 
namely,  that  ^  granting  peerages 
for  extraordinary  naval  and  intfi* 
tary  services :  and  certain  0|^?esi* 
tion  lords,  who  preferred  the  full 
restriction  to  an  invidious  distin^ 
tioa,  voting  on  diis  occasion  widi 
ministers,  the.  numbers  weie^  for 
lord  Liverpool's  amendment, 
Contents  106.  Noo-contents  10& 
The  resolution  upon  the  patroor 
age  of  tlie  household  stood  as  it 
came  from  the  commons. 

The  final  division  was  upon  df 
question  of  receiving  proxies. 
Contents  99.    Non-contents  lOflL 
Majority,  three  against  recetmg 
proxies  on  this  business. 

[It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  Am 
preceding  sucemeni,  that  the  leso* 
lutions  sent  up  by  the  oomm6ne 
were  altered  by  tne  lords  in  two 
points  only:  the  first  resolution  oa* 
dergoing  axhange  in  form  merely  | 
the  words  "  subject  to  such  restne» 
tions  &c.''  being  omitted.  Tht 
right,  however,  of  imposing  re* 
strictions  was  not  thereby  renooAi^ 
ced,  as  is  evident  from  the  tenoor 
of  the  other  resolutions.  £y  a 
change  tn  that  respecting  peerages^ 
the  regent  is  withheld  h-om  gnmtf 
ing  them  generally  $  having,  by 
the  disposition  made  in  the  eom^ 
mons,  been  allowed  to  ooaftr  those 
honours  on  men  of  extraordtnarf 
desert  in  the  army  and  nMVj*^ 

House  of  conunons,  January  A» 
*«<>The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
presented  at  tlie  bar,  papers,  hj 
order  of  the  house,  in  which  was  a 
letter  from  the  deputy  clerk  of  the 
pnvy  seal.  It  was  ordered  to  he 
read,  and  it  suted  the  applicatioa 
pf  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the 
pirtvy  seal,  and  the  reason  for  net 
coiAplying  with  it ;  which  was»  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  express  letMr 
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and  spirit  of  the  oath  of  the  deputy 
ckrk^  to  put  the  privy  seal  to  any 
instrument  in  the  way  which  had 
been  desired  by  the  lords  of  the 
treasury.  [Ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table^  and' to  be  printed, 3 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
Xfaoved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
house  to  resolve  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  correspondence 
between  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
and  the  auditor  of  the  exchequer. 
After  some  debate  on  points  of 
form. 

The,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  and  said,  that*  after  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  already  taken 
place  on  this  subject,  the  house 
would  be  enabled  to  form  some 
ground  of  opinion  why  he  should 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
bring  this  business  before  the  house 
of  commons.  His  opinion,  found- 
ed oh  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion, was,  that  it  would  be  better 
that  ministers  should  have  done  it 
by  themselves,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, to  be  submitted  to  parlia- 
ment, when  their  whole  conduct  as 
to  this  transaction  could  be  fairly 
and  fully  laid  before  the  two  houses 
for  their  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. The  house  would  see  by 
\he  papers  the  absolute  necessity 
thert  was  for  the  immediate  issue 
of  the  money— but  every  member 
in  the  house  ought  to  be  made  ac* 
quainted  with  the  grounds  on  which 
niis  money  was  to  be  issued.  With- 
in these  walls,  it  was  impossible 
any  one  should  conceive  that  mi- 
nisters could  have  a  thought  of 
raising  or  issuing  money  unless 
die  •consent  of  parliament  had  been 
first  obtained :  but  in  this  case,  the 
whole  heliad  attempted  to  do  was 
in  his  idea  mere  matter  of  form. 
An  act 'of  parliament  Tthe  exche- 
quer act)  has  directed  tne  mode  in 


which  money  is  to  be  issued  by  the 
lords  of  the  treasury,  after  being 
granted  by  parliament;  and  the 
mpde  thereby  prescribed  is*  that 
issues  of  money  from  the  exdiequer 
shall  only  be  made  by  the  authonty 
of  the  gj^at  seal,  the  privy  seal, 
or  the  directions  of  an  act  of  par* 
liament.  It  appeared  to  him  and 
the  other  lords  of  the  treasury,  that 
as  certain  sums  of  money  had  been 
expressly  appropriated  by  an  act  of 
parliament  for  the  particular  ser- 
vices of  the  army  and  tuivy,  the 
exchequer  would  have  been  fully 
justified  in  issuing  those  moneys  on 
the  warrant  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  it  beine  under  the  direc- 
tions of  an  act  orparlianQent;  and 
therefore  he  looked  upon  the  king's 
signature  as  mere  matter  of  form. 
In  consequence,  however;  of  what 
he  had  before  stated,  and  of  what 
fell  from  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman opposite,  that  such  an  order 
might  not  be  obeyed,  he  had  ap« 
pliSil  for  a  privy  seal,  which  would 
have  been  a'  sufficient  authority; 
but  not  being  able  to  obtain  that, 
he  had  issued  the  two  vmrrants  for 
this  money.  It  was  no  concealed 
instrument,  but  openly  i^ued ;  and 
he  had  immediately  dispatched 
them  to  the  auditor  of  the  receipts 
of  his  majesty's  exchequer.  These 
warrants  were  No.  1 .  and  No.  2,  for 
500,000/.  each  ;  one  on  account  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  the 
other  on  account  of  the  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces.  To  these 
warrants  he  had  received  an  answer 
from  the  noble  lord,  who  was  au- 
ditor of  the  exchequer,  the  words 
of  which  he  would  now  read.  After 
acknowledgins;  that  Mr*  Fisher  had 
brought  him  we  two  warrants,  his 
lord£ip  says  (No.  3),  '«  I  have 
been  up  to  this  moment  totally  un- 
appris(Ki  of  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  tbeir  lordchips  to  transmit 
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me  any  iocli  warrant,  B^c."  To 
this,  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer) transmitted  the  answer 
oomainei  in  No.  4,  and  referred 
generally  to  the  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  sub- 
ject*. For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
the  responsibility  of  ministers  was 
in  such  cases  preferable  to  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  two  houses,  who 
cannot  act  with  promptitude.  On 
diat  responsibility  he  had  acted 
as  the  neces^ty  of  the  case' appear- 
ed to  him  to  nsqaire,  and  he  hoped 
be  had  not  anticipated  erroneously 
the  decision  the  house  would  come 
to  •n  the  point.  A  case  of  exi- 
gency had  now  anived.  The  mo- 
ney was  not  to  bejE;ot  by  any  other 
means  but  by  this  application  to 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.  It 
appeared  to  him,  thai  it  was  much 
better  ax  once  to  allow  the  ministers 
to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
imtil  the  deficiency  in  the  royal  au- 
thority is  filled  up.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  to  interfere  directly 
in  erery  issue  of  public  money  for 
the  services  of  the  state.  If  that 
wdre  to  be  attempted,  there  must 
every  week  or  two  be  conferences 
between  the  two  houses,  and  there 
would  be  repeated  and  endless  de- 
bates  on  every  particular  issue.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  empower  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  to  grant  the 
proper  warrants  during  the  time 
that  the  royal  authority  remains 
unsupplied.  He  should  therefore 
move,  "  Irt,  That  it  was  necessary, 
imder  the  urgency  of  the  present 
cei^ancture,  uiat  during  the  time 
tlmt  the  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
diority  is  suspended,  the  Various 
sums  of  money  granted  by  parlia- 


ment for  the  naVy,  army,  and  ord^ 
nance,  and  specifically  appropriated 
to  those  purposes^  should  be  issued 
and  supplied.  2dly,  That  it  was  ex-* 
pedient,  for  that  purpose,  that  the 
lords  of  the  treasctry  should  issue 
their  warrants  to  the  auditor  and 
otlier  officers  of  the  exchequer.  And 
Sdly,  That  the  said  auditor  and 
other  officers  of  the  exchequer  are 
hereby  authorized  and  commanded 
to  pay  and  issue  from  the  exchequo' 
the  sums  of  money  contained  in 
the  said  warrants,  sighed  by  three 
or  more  of  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury, as  well  as  in  the  warrant  of 
the  31st  Dec^nber  1810." 

Sir  John  Sebright  conceived 
that  the  course  pursued  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  the  best* 
the  wisest,  and  the  manliest  -course 
he  could  have  adopted".  He  would 
certainly  have  wished  that  he  had 
proceeded  widi  greater  prompt!* 
tude  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
government.  The  fight  honour- 
able gentleman  had,  in  this  in« 
stance,  acted  as  he  conceived  to  be 
his  duty,  without  flinching  from 
the  responsibility  which  he  had  in- 
curred. He  could  not  avoid  ad- 
miring the  fair  and  manly  way  in 
which  the  right  honourable  gentle* 
man  had  stated  his  case. 

Lord  Temple  and  several  other 
members  delivered  their  opinions 
on  ilxis  subject.  Among  these,  Mr. 
Whitbread  said  he  could  by  no 
means  agree  in  the  resolution.  Mr. 
I^arpent  had,  it  seemed,  from  con- 
science, refused  to  issue  the  certi- 
ficate. I'here,  then,  they  came  to 
a  stop  at  once.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  said  last  night,  there 
was  a  disposition  at  first  to  use  the 
great,seal,  but  the  chancellor  would 
not  apply  it:   then   recourse  was 
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h^d  to  a  warrant  of  the  treasary ; 
hat  Ais  would  not  do  either,  as  tt 
wasiHegal.  He  ^d  not  mean  to 
tftipoite  the  least  blame  to  lord 
Grenville ;  but  he  must  say,  that 
bts  f>ptnions  in  1788,  and  which  it 
Bcened  h«  still  held,  had  led  to 
this  palpable,  incurahley  irremedi- 
able absurdity.  His  lordship  would 
not  issue  the  money  on  a  treasury 
warranty  but  he  would  issue  it  on 
the  order  of  the  two  houses.  Now 
be  (Mr.  Wbitbread)  denied  that 
any  such  power  existed  in  tlie  two 
houses.  It  was  a  case  of  consci- 
ence with  him,  and  he  would  not 
five  it  up.  Suppose  iord  Grenville 
ad  said  nothing  about  the  two 
Ikouses ;  silppose  ne  had  said  that 
he  would  issue  for  nothing  but  the 
sign  manual ;  how  would  the  case 
harer  been  ?  The  responsibility  of 
ministers  was  very  different  from 
^MC  of  lord  Grenville.  If  lord 
Ck-enville  had  issued  the  money  on 
an  insufficient  order,  he  would  have 
become  a  public  defaulter  to  that 
amount,  and  his  estates  would  have 
btcome  liable.  In  consequence  of 
his  opinion  of  their  authority,  lord 
Grenville  had  thus  sent  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  to  the  two  houses^ 
for  an  order,  acting  under  which, 
he  imagined  he  became  irresponsi- 
ble. In  this  opinion  he  could  not 
ftgree.  Suppose  the  two  houses 
agreed  in  the  resolution,  and  Hiat 
iome  of  the  inferior  officers  denied 
the  right,  and  refused  to  obey  it ; 
how  would  the  matter  stand  ?  The 
house  couid  not  turn  them  out; 
and  thus  the  wfeole  *bf  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  nation  must  remain 
tmnipplied.  To  such  a  state  were 
Aiey  reduced  by  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman "and  his  friends.  How  could 
he  remedy  it  >  Why,  at  once  by  ad- 
Terting  to  the  mode  proposed  of 
addres8i]%  the  prince  to  assume  the 


re^ncy;  and  dm»  widi  the  tifmdgr 
ceferity  supplying  the  executive.  If 
this  was  not  aone,  mintsters,  after 
declaring  that  during  the  exigency 
the  two  houses  must  haYe  roysil 
power,  might  then  prolong  mait 
exigency  as  long  as  they  chose. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  again,  and  hi  aft  s^le  speech 
replied  to  all  the  arguments  which 
had  been  used  agakist  him.  He 
particularly  denied  that  the  address 
to  the  regent  would  obviate  their 

S resent  difficulties  ;  because,  if7  as 
Ir.  Wbitbread  said,  the  two  houses 
had  no  right  to  empower  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  to  obtain  money 
from  the  exchequer,  they  certainly 
could  not  possess  the  still  greater 
power  of  conferring  the  royal  att- 
thority. 

The  question  being  loudly  call* 
ed  for,  the  several  resolutions  were 
put  by  the  chairman,  with  some 
amendments  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wynnes— of  which  latter  some  were 
agreed  to  ;  and  ^e  chairman  har* 
ing  left  the  chair,  the  report  was 
brought  up  forthwith  and  agreed 
to. 

[Ordered  that  these  resolutions  be 
communicated  to  the  lords  tomor« 
row.] 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  5. — ^The 
earl  of  Lirerpool  moved  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  the  resolution  fronn 
the  commons  relative  to  the  issue 
of  money  was  read  by  the  clert 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  on  enter- 
ing into  the  discussion  of  the  sub* 
ject,  was  desirous  of  removing  an 
impression  that  had  got  abroad^ 
that  the  object  of  this  measnivwas 
to  vote  money  out  of  the  podteta 
of  the  people ;  itt  object  merely 
was  to  autliortze  the  issue  of  mo- 
ney from  the  exchequer  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  had  been  already  voted 
and  appropriated  by  parlxarnent. 
Thb  question  was  brought  before 
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xhc  t^sro  houses  in  consequence  of 
the  necessi(7  of  the  c^se,  the  mo- 
ney  being  urgently  wanted  for  the 
public  service.    Circumstances  had 
arisen  which  rendered  necessary  the 
bringing  the  present  siibject  before 
parliament.    He  was  of  opinion, 
that  during  the  incapacity  of  the 
sovereign    ihe   authority    of    the 
crbwn  was  vested  in  the  two  houses 
of  parliament)  widi  whom  it  rested 
to  supply  the  defect  in  the  personal 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  as 
circumstances  might  require.  This, 
Jiowerer,  he  conceived  did  not  ex- 
tend, neither  would  it  be  fitting  or 
converiient  that  it  should,  to  the 
derails    of  the  exscutive    govern- 
ment.     Those  details    mdst    rest 
Tvith   the  conndential  servants  of 
the  crown,   who  were  responsible 
for  tliose  measures  wliich  it  might 
be  necessary  for  them  to  adopt  for 
the  safety  or  well-being  of  the  conn- 
try.     In  the  present  instance,   it 
having  become  necessary   to  issue 
money  from  the  exchequer,  for  the 
payment  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
ordnance,  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  issued  their  warrant  for 
the  purpose,    it   being  conceived, 
that  under  the  act  of  William  IIL 
their  warrant  would  be  a  su/Hcient 
SHithorlty.     But  the  law  ofiicer-s  of 
tbq  crown  having  given  <m  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters bowed  to  that  opinion.  His 
lordship  concluded,  by  moving  to 
aeree  to  tlie  resolution,  and  to  add 
the  words  <^  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal." 

Lord  Grenville  said,  he,  as  au- 
ditor of  the  exchequer, — a  place 
which  hajd  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  sinecure,  but  which  was  an 
office  of  great  public  trust  and  su- 
pennten£nce  over  the  issue  of 
j^ublic  money, — could  do  no  other- 
wise than  refuse  to  sanction  the 
TT^xrant.     His  office  was  not  an 


office  of  state,  or  of  political-  rc^- 
sponsibility,  but  purely  ministerial, 
in  which  he  was  bound  to  act  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  in  which  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  hw 
duty  to  have  been  influenced  by 
any  other  considerations  operating 
upon  those  who  were  politically- 
responsible.  The  inconvenience' 
whi^h  rendered  the  present  mea- 
sure necessar)'',  was  solely  to  be 
attributed  to  that  delay  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  condact  of  mi- 
nisters, and  which  must  become  a 
heavy  charge  against  them ;,  nor 
would  it  avail  them  to  plead  that 
parliament  had  sanctioned  the  de- 
lay, and  were  siitisfied  widi  the 
reasons  urged  for  it,  inasmuck  as 
parliament  had  been  deceived  bf 
those  noble  lords  in  thb  statement* 
made  to  it,  and  the  hopes  which 
had  been  erroneously  held  out. 

In  tlie  course  of  a  protracted  debate 
some  amendments  were  moved; but 
these  were  negatived,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to  without  any 
alterauon. 

House  of  commons,  Jan.  7.^-^ 
The  lords*  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution for  restricung  the  regent 
from  making  peers,  leaving  out 
the  words  *'  except  such  persons  99 
have  achieved  any  services  naral 
or  military,*'  was  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  houstr* 
The  house  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment ncm.  eon.  without  any  obser- 
vation being  made. 

.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
.  tlien  rose  and  said,  that  as  the  two 
houses  had  now  agreed  on  their  tt^ 
solutions,  he  trusted  tKey  wouU 
also  concur  in  appointing  a  com* 
roittee  to  attend  his  royal  highnest 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  her  ma'* 
jesty  the  queen,  with  the  retoiu^ 
tions  which  the  two  houses  of  patw 
liament  had  agreed  to.  The  com* 
mittee  who  wer«  to  wait  upon  t^ 
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]]i]rBiC9^  should  inform  hipa,  thqit^ihe 
tiyo  hou3?s"df  parliament, .  consi- 
dering on  the  mean^  of  supplying 
tlje  deficiency  in  the  royal  auiho- 
lity,  had  resolved  ta  empower  hii 
royal  highness  to  take  upon  himself, 
the  office  of  regent,  subject  to  siicli 
limitations  and  restrictions  ;as  ap- 
peared to  tlieni  to  be  proper  in  the 
present  circumstances;  and  t^ey 
were  also  to  express  tlieir  hope, 
that  in  his  regard  for  his  majesty 
and  the.  nation,  his  royal  highness 
Would  take  upon  himself  the 
weighty  and  important  trui>t  repos-. 
ed  in  him,  as  soon  as  a  bill  should 
be  passed. for  that  purpose. 

He  should  also  move,  phat  the 
committee  should  wait  upon  the 
queen,  and  inform  her  majesty  of 
Uie  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  confiding  to  her,  ma- 
jesty the,  care  of  the  royal  person, 
and  the  management  of  such  parts 
of  the  household  a»  was  necessary 
for  his  comfort ;  and  expressing  a 
hope  that  her  majesty  would  take 
upon  herself  die  important  tfust 
reposed  in  her,  as  soon  as  a  bill 
should  pass  for  tliat  purpose,  . 

Two  resolutions  were  then  pro- 
posed to  that  cfFtict  by  tlie  chauceU 
lor  of  the  exchequer.  They  were 
agreed  to  unatiimously,  and  order- 
ed to  be  communicated  to  the  lords 
in  a  conference. — The  house  then 
adjourned. 

jHouse  of  lords,  Jan,  S.  The  earl 
of  Liverpool  rose  and  stated,  tliat 
their  lordships  were  now  arrived  at 
that  point  o^'.tlme  in  their  proceed- 
ings upon  tiie  importaiH;  business, 
of  supplying  the  existing  dd'^ici  in 
the  exercise  of  the  royafautliority, 
at  which  they  were  called  upon,  in 
conformity  to  the  precedent  on 
which  they  hadhithcrto  proceeded, 
to  adopt  the  means  of  affixing  the 
great  seal  to  die  bill,  «about  to  be 
brought.  ii]>.  exiaptipg  Uie  establij»h- 


ment  of  a  r^ency  in  thejperson- 
of  kia  royal  highness  the  pnnce  of 
W^les.  .The  principle  of  this  mea- 
sure had  been  so  amply  dtscussea 
in  that  house  already,  that  he  did 
not  feel  it. to  be  his  duty  to  address 
dieir  lordships  at  any  length  upon 
the  subject.  He  should  not^  ther«- 
.fore,  enter  into  any  arguments  on* 
the  question*,  unless  something 
should  fall  from  any  noble  .lor^ 
which  might  require  particular  no- 
tice. It  became  necessary  for  hii% 
tliereforc,  only  to  state,  that  the 
resolution  he  was  about  to  move 
was  strictly  .conformable  with  the 
resolution  nioved  iu  January  17Si^> 
except  one  variation.  On  miax  oc- 
casion, tlie  name  of  his  royal  high* 
ness  the  duke  of  York  was  inserted' 
in  the  com  mission  ;  but  at  the  re* 
quest  .of  his  royal  highness  it  was 
afterwards  omitted,  so  that  the. 
commission  was  passed  and  made 
out  widiout  his  royal  highness'* 
name.  On  the  present  occa^on, 
recollecting  that  circumstance,  he 
had  felt  it:  liis  duty  to  make  sn  ap* 
plication  to  the  princes  of  the  blo^ 
on  the  subject,  requesting  to  know, 
from  them  whetlier  they  had  aiiy 
objections  to  the  insertion  of  their 
names  in  the  commission  now  tabe 
made  out.  He^had  received  from 
them  an  answer,  expressive  of  theJr 
wish  that  their  names  shoidd  be 
omitted.  This  commission  would 
be  f]  amed  accordingly,  and  wjoiald  . 
resemble  that  of  1/89;  not  as. it 
was  at  first  proposed,  but  as  it  was 
passed  by  tlie  two  houses  of  paf  la- 
ment. Under  these  circumstancest 
he  would  no  longer  detain  their 
lordships,  but  should  proceed  to 
move,  that  letters  patent  be  is-* 
suedy. authorizing  the  affixiQg  the 
^reat  i^eal  to.  the  bill  to  bet  bronght 
m,  enacdng  die  establislunent  of 
the  regency  in  the  person  of  hii 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wa)f% 
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in  the  kind's  tmme*  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  tbe  lordi  spiritual 
and  temporal^  and  coxntnoti«i,  in 
parKamest  assembled;  the  form 
numiag  In  die  usnal  tenni;  Aftef 
some  observations  from  lord  Grey; 
tbe  reschmaa  was  agreed  to. 

Hoase  of  commons,  Jan.  l-l-.— * 
Tbe  lords  hartng  requested  a  con- 
ference  with  the  commons,  lord 
Cliye  and-  other  members  went  by 
order  of  die  house  to  the  painted 
chamber,  to  meet  the  managers 
for  the  lords.  On  their  return, 
lord  CKire  reported  to  the  hf^nse 
that  their  lordships  had  passed  a 
rcflolotion  for  the  affixing  of  the 
great  seal  to  a  commission  fot  open- 
ing the  parliament  in  tlie  usual 
forms. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  ta  propose  to  the  house  to 
agree  to  the  same  resolation ;  which 
was  agreed  to,  after  some  opposi. 
lion  fr  •  n  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  s;iid 
that  whca  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  directed  his  law  officers 
todraw  updie  instrument,he  would 
order  them  to  commit  an  act  of 
treason  against  the  constitution. 

House  o(  lords,  Jan.  15. — The 
lord  chancellor  requested  the  at- 
tendance of  the  house  of  com- 
xnotts  ;  upon  which  the  speaker  and 
a  number  of  members  of  the  com- 
moot  appeared  at  the  bar. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  stated, 
that  forasmuch  as  certain  causes 
prevented  his  majesty  from  con- 
veniently attending  parliament  in 
his  own  person,  a  commission  had 
issued  nnder  his  great  seal  for  the 
opening  of  the  s:imef  which  com^ 
mission  they  would  now  hear  read. 

The  clerk  then  read  over  the 
commisston,  which  contained  the 
names  of  die  noble  peers  on  the 
woolsack,  and  of  lord  Aylesford, 
lewd  Wdlesley,  lord  Mulgrave, 
lord  Bacfaurst,  and  a  few  others. 

idii. 


The  lord  chancellor  inid,  **  Mr 
lord-s  and  ^ntlemen,  in  virtue  of 
the  commission  which  has  been 
now  re»d,  authorizing^  the  lords 
therein  named  to  declare  t!ie  causes 
of  your  meeiingf  and  to  do  in  all 
rejects  in  his  majesty's  name,  we 
hiive  only  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  aiHicting  circumstances  of  his 
majesty's  indisposition,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  making  due  and  suit- 
able provision  for  the  care  of  his 
majesty's  sacred  person,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  dignity, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,  in  such  manner  and  to 
such  extent  as  the  exigency  of  the 
case  may  seem  to  require." 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  moved, 
that  the  /speech  be  again  read  to 
tlieir  lordships ;  which  was  accord- 
ingly dnne.  He  then  moved  the 
customary  motions  at  the  opening 
of  a  session,  respecting  the  chair- 
man of  the  committees  public  and 
private,  and  proposed,  lord  Wal- 
singham  for  that  purpose,  when  not 
otherwise  employed. 

After  a  few  words  from  lord 
Walsingham  the  motions  were  car- 
ried ntm  diss. 

House  of  commons,  Jan.  15. — 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  to  observe,  that  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  resolution  which  had 
Ijeen  agreed  to  by  both  houses,  for 
putting  the  great  seal  to  a  commis- ' 
sion  for  opening  the  parliament, 
a  mistake  had  taken  place,  (pro- 
•bably  from  the  error  of  the  clerk,) 
which  made  the  resolution  absolute 
nonsense.  Now,  although  it  might  * 
appear  irregular  to  move  to  rescind  , 
a  resolution  which  had  been  agreed 
to,  yet  he  thought  it  was  much 
better  td  do  so,  than  permit,  upon 
an  occasion  so  important  as  the 
present,  a  resolution  to  be  entered 
on  the  journals  of  parliamefit, 
which,  in  the  way  it  now  happened 
^.  tP 
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to  be  worded,  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  common  sense  or  grammar. 
The  error  was  quite  accidental  j 
but  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
\vould  be  a  reproach  to  parlij^ment, 
If  it  should  pass  both  houses  with-* 
out  observation.  The  error  was 
this :  It  stated,  "  Whereas  it  was 
necessary  that  letters  patent  should 
bo  issued  for  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
called  Great  Britain."  N6w,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  seal  that  was  to  be 
called  Great  Britain,  or  whether  it 
was  the  united  kingdom,  it  was 
equally  nonsense  in  both  cases. 
This  absurdity  had  crept  in  by 
some  accidental  omission  ;  but  still 
he  tliought  that  it  was  so  great 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
it  should  be  corrected.  He  there- 
fore should  move,  diat  the  resolu- 
tion be  amended,  by  striking  out 
the  last  words  *'  called  Great  Bri- 
tain,"—which  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  being  absent  at 
the  conference,  and  no  business 
being  actually  before  the  house, 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  and  said,  that 
as  there  was  then  no  business  befoi-e 
the  house,  he  hoped  he  should  be 
excused  in  mentiorfng  a  circum- 
stance which  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pressfon  on  the  public  mind.  He 
alluded  to  the  execution  of  a  couv 
vict,  at  a  time  when  all  the  usual 
access  to  the  fountain  of  mercy  was 
interrupted.  This  appe.ued  to  him 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance,  and  he  th(Hight  It  probable 
that  he  should  find  it  necessary 
hereafter  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  house  particularly  to  tlie  prin- 
ciple upon  which  this  execution  - 
took  place,  more  than  to  the  par- 
ticular case  itself.  He  rose,  flien, 
principally  with  a  view  of  directing 
tlie  attcntroii  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
msters.to  this  subject.     He  was,  at 


the  same  ttme,  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  attention  which -a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  secretary  Ry- 
der) had  paid  to  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  him  on  Sunday  last,  upon  this 
subject. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  very  anxious  tljat  no  hdse  im- 
pressions should  go  abroad  upon 
this  subject.  The  house  would*  he 
trusted,  permit  him  to  state,  that 
in  the  particular  case  alluded  to, 
the  execution  had  followed  the  sen-* 
tcnce  in  literal  compliance  with  the 
strir.t  and  express  directions  of  the 
act  of' parliament,  which  appointed 
the  tirr.c  within  which  executions 
were  to  take  place  after  a  ccmvic* 
tion  for  murder.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  state,  however,  that  xhe 
judges  who  tried  the  convict  were 
in  lull  possession  of  the  power  oif 
respiting  \nm  if  it  appeared  to  them 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  his  case 
to  make  this  respite  prop-v*.  Al- 
though the  ultimate  «ource  of 
mercy  was  for  the  present  closed^ 
yet  all  die  intermediate  ehaoi^els 
thraugh  which  the  fountain  of  met* 
cy  was  to  be  appealed  to.  had  still" 
been  open  to  the  person  convicted, 
and  if  a  doubt  could  have  been 
raised  of  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
viction, the  execution  would  pro- 
bably have  been  respited.  He  did 
not^'mean  now  to.  argue  die  ques- 
tion^  but  sini))ly  to  make  a  state^ 
Tnent  wliich  he  hoped  would  pre- 
vent the  public  from  being  led  away  . 
by  false  impressions. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  perfectly  aware  - 
that  the  judges  had  a  power  of  re- 
spiting the  execution  if  diey  had 
any  di)ub  s  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case ;  but  in  the  observations  he 
h'ACL  made,  he  wished  to  leave  the 
merits  of  this  particular  cade  <}alte 
out  of  the  question.  He  would 
even  suppose,  {or  arguftnent  sake, 
that  the  c^'.se  w.o  so  bad  a  one  thai 
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the  judges  coak!  not  thmft  proper 
to  recommend  to  royal  merty; 
su\  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
wliiJe  tbe  royal  anthorily  v/as  in 
existence,  there  were  other  chan- 
nels through  which  application 
could  be  made  for  royal  mercy. 
He  thought  that  the  right  honour- 
able «ntleman  (Mr.  secretary  Ry- 
der) had  in  a  very  laudable  man- 
ner exercised  the  powers  he  pos- 
sessed, when  he  respited  the  execu- 
tion of  a  person  convicted  in  Scot- 
land }  but -he  by  no  means  tliought 
it  saffictent  m  the  present  case  to 
say  tliat  the  judges  had  not  recom- 
mended  the  convict.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  there  were  instances 
in  t-he  presei^t  reign,  of  persons 
condemned  for  murder,  wlio  had 
been  pardoned  without  any  recom- 
mendation of  the  jndge  who  tried 
them.  There  Wiis  ihe  case  of 
M*Qmfk,  who  was  found  guilty  of 
murdering  a  man  at  the  time  of 
the  Middlesex  election ;  and  the 
case  of  Kennedy,  who  was  found 
guiky  of  muFdering  a  watchman 
on  Westminster* bridge  :  in  both 
those  tases  the  judges  did  not  re- 
commend, and  yet  the  p^sons 
convicted  found  access  to  the  royal 
mercy  tbrotzgh  other  channels.  It 
therefore  appeared,  tl^at  the  case  of 
individuals  was  very  hard,  when 
they  were  tried  at  a  time  that  the 
usual  means  of  applyinj^  to  the 
royal  mercy  were  closri  against 
them. 

Mr.  secretary  Ryder  allowed 
that  be  had  acted  differently  in  the 
two  instances  suted  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  ( Mr.  Sheri- 
dan), and  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
taloe  the  full  responsibility  which 
attached  to  him.  The  two  cases 
were  wholly  different.  In  the  one 
case,  (that  of  the*  per  son  convicted 
in  Scothmd,)  he  had,  from  the  re- 
port of  tbe  persons  coccenied  .in 


the  prosecution,  taken  upon  Him- 
self the  responsiblUty,  not  of  ex- 
tending the  royal  mercy,  but  of 
suspcniino^  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  until  the  royal  authority, 
witli  its  preroerative  of  mercy, 
shotild  be  supplied.  The  other 
case  was,  however,  totally  different- 
No  representation  had  been  made 
trom  the  prose»cutors,  no  tecom* 
m(:ndation  from  the  judti^e,  nor  any 
application  from  the  unhappy. per* 
son  who  was  convicted.  The  in- 
formation which  he  received  upon 
t!ie  case  was  from  tlie  recorder, 
Avho  was  the  judge  that  tried  it. 
Tlie  recorder  had  represented  td 
him  that  there  were  two  other 
learned  judges  on  the  bench  at  ti'ie 
same  time,  and  that  none  of  them 
entertained  the  slightest  doubt  of 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  If  they 
had  entertained  a  doubt,  they  would 
have  exercised  the  power  Mfhich 
they  possessed  of  respiting  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  they  «ill  of  them  wete 
agreed  in  considering  it  as  a  case  of 
as  foul  murder  as  ever  was  com-^ 
mitJed  in  this  country.  He  would 
therefore  submit  it  to  the  house, 
whether  in  a  case  of  murder,  when 
the  jud;^es  who  tried  the  case  had 
no  doul>t  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  when  no  application 
had  been  made  for  mercy  by  tht? 
convict  himself,  he  would  have 
been  justified  in  susperiding  the  re- 
gular course  of  the  laws.  He 
must  also  observe,  that  in  the  year 
1788,  under  simllarcircumstances, 
persons  convicted  of  murder  had 
been  executed  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  without  any 
objections  having  been  made  in 
that  house.  • 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  rose  and  said,  that  ft  now  be- 
came bis  duty  to  bring  forward 
that  measure  which  the  house  0d 
anxiously  expected*  After^U  that 
F2  had 
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had'alrcaJy  been  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  debates  which  had  al- 
ready taken  place  in  botJ^  houses  of 
-parliament,  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  make  any  addi- 
tional observations  at  present,  but 
should  simply  content  himself  with 
moving,  "  Thj^t  leave  be  given  to 
bring  m  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  the  royal  authority,  and 
die  care  of  the  royal  person  during 
the  continuance  of  his  majesty's 
present  malady  ;  as  also  to  provide 
for  the  resumption  of  the  royal  au- 
thority by  his  majesty  upon  his  re- 
storation to.  health," — which  was 
agreed  to. 

•  House  of  commons,  Jan.  17. — 
The  chancellor  of  tlie  excliequer 
(before  the  house  should  proceed  to 
it\e  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
a  committee  on  the  regency  bill) 
rose,  pursuant  to  his  notice,  to 
move  the  appointment  of  a  se- 
cret committee,  to  examine  into 
and  report  upon  the  state  of  his 
majesty'*  privy  purse.  As  he 
did  not  apprehend  any  objection 
would  be  made  to  his  motion,  he 
should  proceed  to  move  "  That  a 
secret  committee  be  appointed  to 
examine  mto,  artd  to  report  upon, 
what  payments  were  ordinarily  di- 
rected by  his  majesty  to  be  made 
out  of  his  privy  purse,  and  also 
what  part  o[  them  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  during  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty's  indis- 
posliion." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and 
after  it  was  ordered  that  tlie  com- 
mittee should  consist  of  nbie,  the 
.following  menpbers  were  nominated 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
.and  agreed  to  by  the  h^uj5e, 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer,  lord  Castrlereagh,  Mr.  se- 
•  crttary  Ryder,  Mr.  Adam^  Mr. 
PoQSoobyy  Mr.  Caxtting,  Mf«  She- 


ridan, Mr.  Bathurst,  and  Mn  Wl!- 
berforoe. 

Five  were  ordered  to  be  a  quo- 
rum. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
going  into  a  committee  on. the  re- 
gency bill. 

On  this  bill  we  cannot  pretend 
to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  speakers  in  both 
houses,  and  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  question.  The  discusaons 
lasted  nearly  three  weeks,  and 
were  carried  on  with  great  ani- 
mation ;  on  some  of  the  days  the 
arguments  were  conducted  with 
much  asperity  and  violence.  On 
the  16th  the  clauses  were  discussed 
and  the  blanks  filled  up.  On  the 
21  St,  when  the  report  of  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, 

Sir  F.  Burdctt  vehemently  op- 
posed it,  declaring  that  to  have  a 
person  at  thfe  head  of  affairs  who 
had  long  been  incapable  of  sijjhing 
his  name  to  a  document  without 
some  one  to  guide  his  hand ;  a  per- 
son long  incapable  of  receiving  pe- 
titions, of  even  holding  a  levee,  or 
discharging'  the  most  ordinary  func- 
tions ot  his  office,  and  nowaffictcd 
with  a  severe  mental  malady,  vas 
a  most  mischievous  example  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  while  it  bad  a 
tendency  to  expose  the  government 
to  the  contempt  of  foreign  powers. 

Mr.  Lockhiirt  replied, 

A  discussion  then  arose  on  amend- 
ments being  proposed  by  the  op- 
ponents or  ministers  *  to  several 
clauses,  with  a  view  of  divesting 
'the  bill  of  the  restraints  npon  the 
regent's  government ;  but  ^^J 
weic  uniformly  rejected. 

House  of  lords,  Jan;23>-Th5 
lord  chancellor  tliis  day  moved  liis 
ft)ur  resolutiom  respecting  proxi«» ; 

which 
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VTliicli  stated  In  substance  the  gene- 
ral right  of  every  noble  peer  to  vote 
by  proxy,  eicApc  only  in  such  c;ises 
wliere  a  standing  order,  or  previous 
determination  of  their  lordships, 
forbade  the  use  of  it ;  and-  that,  in 
putting  such  previous  question  on 
their  use,  peers  present  in  person, 
and  peers  4>r€sent  by  pi-^uy,  hiid 
an  equal  rip^ht  to  give  their  votes. 

Earl  Moira  conceived  the  present 
to  be  an  unnecessary  and  mischievous 
qaestion ;  and  should  therefore  move 
Uiat  the  house  do  now  adjourn; 

The  earls  of  Rosse  and  Mansfield 
supported  the  resolutions ;  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  earl  Stanhope 
the  amendment.  On  a  division  for 
the  latter,  the  numbers  were — Con- 
tents 68,  Proxies  27 — Non-contents 
67>  Proxies  26 — Majority  of  two 
a^ain&t  ministers. . 

In  the  commons,  die  same  day, 
the  motion  for  reading  the  regency 
biU  a  ihird  time- produced  a  short 
discussion.  Mr.  Johnstone  objected 
to  the  patronage  of  the  household 
being  made  independent  of  the  re- 
gent. In  the  other  house  there 
were  25  peers  belonging  to  the 
king^s  household^  and  four  belong- 
ing^to  her  majesty's  establishment ; 
sind  ftinong  the  commons  there 
were  .sevea  members  belonging  to 
the- king's,  and  one  belonging  to 
the  queen's  household,  all  to  be  un- 
der die  influence  of  her  majesty. 
The  amount  of  their  salaries  was 
SOtOOOL  per  annum,  as  had  been 
sidxaitted  in  17S9 ;  and  besides  this, 
other  patronage  in  the  household, 
to  the  extent  of  70,000^  per  an- 
nxxmg  woidd  be  placed  in  the  un- 
controlled gift  of  her  majesty. 
The  places  too  were  of  great  value, 
some  yielding  J, 200/.  others  1,400/. 
others  1,800A  per  annum  j  and  the 
whole  number  of  places  was  150. 
Besides  ^ich,  there  was  an  annual 
expenditiiie  of  210,000/.  in  the  tle- 


partmcnts  of  the  lord  chamberlain, 
the  lord  steward,  and  the  master 
of  the  horse.  He  did  not  think  it 
constitutional  to  tak<?  away  suoli  an 
amount  of  p:itronage  from  the  exe- 
cutive government,  and  place  it  in 
hands  where  it  might  be  turned 
against  the  administration  of  the  ^ 
regent. 

Mr.  Perceval  replied;  and  the  bill 
was  tl:jen  passed. 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  25. — ^^Fhe 
house  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  regency  bill. 

On  the  clause  respecting  the 
household  being  read,  the  marquis 
of  Lunsdowne,  after  stating  the 
grounds  of  his  amendment,  moved, 
that  alter  the  words  "  vesting  the 
care  of  his  majesty's  person  in  the 
queen,  together  with  the  s^le  direc- 
tion of  such  portion  of  his  majesty's 
household  as  shall  be  deemed  requi- 
site and  Suitable  for  the  due  attend- 
ance on  his  majesty's  sacred  person^ 
and  tlie  maintenance  of  his  royal 
dignity,''  should  be  inserted,  "  and 
as  shall  be  specified  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament to  be  hereafter  passed  ;  and 
tliat,  until  the  passing  of  such  act, 
no  officer  of  his  majesty's  household 
shall  be  removed  ;  ^  and  that  if  any 
vacancy  sliall  happen  in  any  office 
in  his  majesty's  household,  it 
sliall  not, during  such  time,  be  £lled 
up.'' 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  hoped 
that  their  lordships  would  not 
think  it  advlsablo  to  alter  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  bill  j  particularly 
as,  by  rendering  die  officers  of  the 
household  irremovable-  by  the 
queen,  all  jobjection  upon  tlie 
ground  of  influence  had  been  done 
away.. 

Earl  Grey,  in  a  speech  of  great 
length,  anin[iad verted  upon'  the 
evasion  of  the  preliminary  resolu- 
tions ;  and  asked,  Vras  the  house 
F  3  pre* 
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prepared  to  abaadon  die  conditions 
on  which  his  roy^l  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  been  induced  to 
accept  the  awful  and  weighty  trust 
of  government  ?  Could  they,  after 
this^  call  upon  that  illustrious  person 
for  a  rigid -per  fornjance  of  his  duties 
and  obligations  ?  It  had  been  siiid, 
(but,  he  conceived,  with  very  liftle 
colour  of  reason,)  that  he,  as  one  of 
tliose  who  had  formerly  been  of 
opinion  that  ti'.e  influence  of  the 
crown  might  be  diminished  withotit 
disadvantage,  was  now  inconsistent 
in  opposing  an  abridgement  of  it  in 
the  person  of  the  regent.  He  de- 
nied the  truth,  of  this  observation. 
If  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
crown  were  exorbitant,  if  tliey  did 
exceed  those  limiis  which  the  con- 
stitution dictated  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people  required,  they  should  be 
diminished  upon  a  full  exposition  of 
their  danger,  and  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  general  principles.  Ke 
could  not  see  or  recognise  the  pro- 
priety of  curtailing  them  to  serve  a 
partial  or  a  tertiporary  purpose. — 
The  noble  lord  concluded  with  be- 
seeching their  lordships  to  pause 
before  they  lent  their  sanction  to  a 
measure  so  pregnant  vvi^h  evils. 

The  lord  chancellor,  in  en  ener- 
getic speech,  repelled  the  marked 
insinuations  whicli  had  been  ihro\Mi 
out;  and  declared,  that  neither  the 
reports  of  the  physicians,  nor  tlircats 
ifi  or  out  of  doors,  stiould  operate 
to  prevent  his  exercising  his  own 
judgement,inwhaiever  regarded  his 
inte'^ests. 

Lord  Grenville  thought  the 
clause  before  their  lordships  so  in- 
consistent with  their  foi  nicr  resolu- 
tions, upon  which  ihey  had  grounded 
their  addresses  lo  the.cjucen  and  to 
the  prince,  that  he  should  feel  it  to 
be  his  duty  lO  vote  that  the  clause- 
shall  not  stand  part  of  the  bill. 

Lords  Redesdale  and  Sidmouth 


opposed  the  amendment;  vMfii 
was  supported  by  earl  Stacihope 
and  lord  Clancarty. 

The  committee  then  divided  oa 
the  motion  "  tliat  the  words  of  the 
original  clause  should  stand  part  of 
the  bill ;"  when  the  numbers  were 
— Contents  96 — Non-contents  lOS 
-^Majority  against  ministers  12.^— 
On  the  mjirquis  of  Lansdowne's 
amendment ;  Contents  107— Npn- 
contents  9S-— Majority  against  tai- 
nisters  0. 

Jan.  28.  The  order  of  tlie  day 
being  read,  for  taking  into  conss* 
deration  the  report  of  the  regency 
bill,  the  duke  of  Sussex  addressed 
tlieir  lordships  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  warmth,  against  the 
bill. 
.  Lord  Grenvilh  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  clause  for  limiitne  the 
period  of  xhe  restrictions  till  the  ' 
1/St  of  Feb.  i8i2,  by  proposing  that 
the  word  "  August  1811"  be  in- 
serted instead  of  the  word  "  Febnx* 
ary.'' 

The  lord  chancellor  corrected  a 
•misapprehension  of  the  noble  lord, 
that  he  wa,s  indifferent  as  to  the  date 
of  the  restrictions  from  a  belief  of 
the  speedy  recovery  of  the  sove- 
reign. He  then  adverted  to  the 
charge  of  a  noble  lord  (earl  Grey  ) 
on  a  former  evening,  who,  he  un- 
derstood, had  accused  him  of  bav^ 
ing  performed  certain  acts  connect- 
ed with  the  office  he  held  mhis  ma- 
jesty's  name  while  his  sovereign 
was  in  an  incapable  state.  He  would 
challenge  the  most  minute  inquiry 
into  those  transactions*  What  he 
did  on  those  occasion^,  he  did  in 
concurrence  \n'th,  and  widi  the  ap- 
probation of,  all  his  colleagues;  and 
he  would  have  acred  as  he  did, 
though  he  had  even  difiered  from 
every  man  among  them,  Ke  would 
even  go  further,  and  he  would  say» 
that  acting  conscientiously,  so  help 

him 
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Wm  God,  he  could  not  have  acted 
otiierwu^  than  :ke  did*  Vv'hat  whs 
the  naterc  of  the  crime  Imputed  lo 
bJm .?  Why  this  that  heiud  act:d 
in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  com« 
j^isin4^  He  would  ai*k  tlie  noble 
cai'i  {Grey)  whut  he  would  have 
.thi)u^ht  c£  ium,  if  he  h;iQ  refused 
to  jdc  so  ;  and  what  kind  of  ci'ime 
he  would  impute  to  those  who  dis- 
obeyed his  majesty's  commands  ? 
With  T€spect  to /Lis  majesty's  indis- 
posiuon,  he  had  st;£ted  from  him- 
self, as  from  a  person  ignorant  of 
•the  medical  profession,  his  confi- 
dent  expectations  of  his  majesty's 
recovery  within  a  reasonable  time. 
This  was  a  species  of  disorder  as  to 
^'hich  he  had  Uttle  contidenco  in 
the  opinions  of  physicians.  If  all 
die  pfaysktans  oa  earth  were  to  tell 
iiim  that  his  roaj|esty's  recovery 
vrould  be  speedy,  he  would  not 
believe  them.  Upon  tlie  same 
grotmds,  were  ihey  to  declare  that 
his  majesty's  recovery  would  not  be 
speedy,  he  would  be  equally  incre- 
dolotts*  The  restoration  of  the 
sovereign  to  the  fail  exercise  of  his 
mental  powers  depended  upon  other 
causes  than  mere  medical  aid.  In 
the  language  of  the  Script\ireSy  if 
it  was  the  pleasure  o£  God  that 
**  there  should  be  light*'  in  the  roy- 
al mind,  *<  let  there  be  light."  He 
would  act  upon  his  oath,  in  despite 
of  die  t>pposition  t>f  all  the  world. 
His  optmoa  was,  so  help  him  God, 
that  there  was  a  most  material 
aroendmezit  in  his  msyesty.  It  was 
little  more  than  ^8  hours  since  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
this improvemeiit  in  his  majesty; 
and  he  trusted  in  God  that  his 
•gracious  master  wonld  live  many 
years,  to  be,  as  be  had  always 
been,  die  benefactor  of  his  subjects. 
^e  .should  oppose  the  amend^sent 
tor  many  reasons^  the  principal  of 
which.  Kasy  that  parHament  would 


not  be-sitttflg  ac  the  tinoe  when'  the 
bill  now  undt^r  consideration  wouU 
expire. 

Evul  Grey  co^nsidered  thecontimv" 
aifce  of  the  restrictions  to  the  egitent 
.propcsed  in  the  bill,  as  dangerous 
to  the  monarchy.  As  the  jioble 
lord  had  put  a  question  to  him,  he 
would  answer  it  by  another;  and 
ho  would  ask  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  what  ought  to  be  the  punish^ 
ment  of  tliat  man,  who,  when  his 
sovereign  was  in  a  state  of  proved 
incapacity,  notoriously  iinder  medi» 
cal  care,  and  the  necessary  restraint 
which  his  particular  malady  re* 
quired,  should  come  down  to  that 
iiouse,  and  declare  there  was  no 
suspension  of  the  royal  authority  ? 
What  would  he  think  of  the  person 
who,  under  these  circumstances, 
should,  put  die  great  seal  to  acts  in 
the  name,  and  as  if  by  the  express 
command,  of  the  sovereign  ?  Let 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  answer 
these  questions  if  he  could.  Re- 
specting the  amendment  of  bis 
majesty's  health,  it  was  impossible 
the  noble  lord,  in  his  short  inter- 
view, could  have  the  means  of 
ibrming  an  accurate  judgement. 
Eari  Grey  then  adverted  to  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  given  by 
Dr.  Heberden,  that  his  majesty  was 
in  a  state  of  mental  incapacity  from 
the  12th  Feb.  1804  to  the  2SdApril 
following,  during  which  period  he 
attended  on  him.  In  that  interval 
the  sign  manual  was  put  to  various 
acts  which  required  the  royal  in- 
terposition. He  concluded  by  giv- 
ing his  assent  to  the  noble  baron's 
amendment. 

A  division  on  lord  Grenville's 
amendment  dien  took  place  :-^ 
Contents  84%  Proxies  38 — Non- 
contents  SB,  Proxies  51.  Majority 
for  ministers  17.— Six  other  divi- 
sions followed,  the  result  of  which 
wasi  that  the  amendments  mad« 
F*  in 
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in  the  committee^  Athens  absentees 
•were  not  allowed  to  vote  by  proKy, 
were  all  overruled;  and  the  bill 
restored  to  (be  state  in  which  it 
came  from  the  commons,  with  the 
exception  x>f  some  Terbal  altera- 
tions. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to 
the  commons,  with  a  message,  de- 
siring their  concurrence'  to"  the 
amendments:  to  which  they  agreed. 

Feb.  2.  The  earl  of  Liverpool 
proposed  a  resolution,  authorising 
certain  lords  to  apply  the  great  seal 
to  a  commission  lor  granting  the 
royal  assent  to  the  regency  bill ; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

House  of  commons,  Feb-  4,  Sub- 
sequently to  a  conference  with  the 
lords,  Mr.  Dundas  appeared  at  the 
bar  with  a  resolution  of  die  lords, 
in  winch  they  desired  the  concur- 
rence of  the  commons  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — "  That,  it '  is 
expedient  and  necessary  that  letters 
^pojtent,  under  the  great  seal,  be 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  |)fiving  an 
assent  in  the  king's  name  to  the  re* 
gency  bill." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
stated,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
course  on  which  tlie  house  had  en-- 
tered,  it  had  now  become  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  best  mode  of 
giving  the  royal  sanction  to  the  bill 
which  had  passed  tlie  two  liouses ; 
and  with  this  view  he  should  move, 
that  the  house  do  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on 
the  state  of  the  nation. 

Mf.  Ponsonby  added  his  protest 
to  those  of  the  hon;  members  who 
had  spoken  against  it ;  and  termed 
tie  whole  of  the  proceeding  a 
.  «  fraudulent  fiction,"  which  dtfied 
and  trampled  upon  the  constitution. 

The  Speaker  (Mr.  Abbot)  said, 
that,  after  the  strong  protestations 
made  by  gentlemen  on  this  question, 
and  which  were  so  disparaging  to 


the  character  of  the  proceedings 
adopted  by  that  hons^,  he  confinsed. 
he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to 
give  a  silent  vote  on  this.qoesT 
tion.  In  dae  earlier  stages  of 
these  proceedings,  he  had  abstained 
from  oflGering  himself  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  house,  because  he  did 
not  think  he  could  have  thrown 
any  new  light  on  the  subject,  and 
therefore  did  Aot  wish  to  enter  ge- 
nerally into  the  debate.  Bat  now 
the  question  was  brought  to  s^di  a 
state,  that,  from  respect  to  the 
house,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  give 
the  opinions  which  occurred  to  hin. 
First,  he  would  take  notice  of  the 
assertion  made  at  the  first  meeting 
of  \he  hou^e,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  house  of  pariia- 
ment,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  meeting  vas 
legal.  He  hoped  an  assertion  of 
that  kind  would  never  be  heard  m 
that  house  without  dae  reprobation; 
and  he  considered  it  a  most  mis- 
chievous thing  to, say  that  its  mem- 
bers were  not  the  lawfulrepresenta- 
tives  of  the  people*  It  was  most 
clear,  from  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  the  usages  of  thecon&titudoa, 
that  when  any  impediment  arose 
in  the  exeicise  of  tlie  govcmnent, 
new  and  extraordinary  powers  de- 
volved upon  the  house  of  commons* 
It  then  became  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  tlie  house  to  hll  up /the 
chasm  in  ,the  constitution.  The 
task  was  difficult  and  Ivmardous ; 
but,  from  tlie  peculiar  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  duties  ^d  powers  de* 
volv-ed  upon  the  housey  which  must 
remove  every  donbt  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  its  proceed ings«  This 
course  of  proceeding  was  fully  Jus- 
tified by  precedent.  At  tlie  tune 
of  the  Rei^toration,  the  two  hcMises 
of  parliament)  suR'oanded  as  they 
were  by  di^culties,  did  fo^  a  time 
wield  the  sceptre  of  the  absent  bbo-  ' 

narch» 
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fMveht  lor  the  purpose  of  »eflabl!ng 
*  ihmt  xDonarch  to  resume  hJs*  throne. 
They^  passed  lets,  and  caused  nio- 
wj  to  be  i&suedfbr  the  public  ser- 
-  vice ;  :andaU  they  did  then  was  af- 
terwards confinned  by  kw.     Simi. 
lar  proceedings  took  place  at  the 
Jtet^lation,  vhen  the  two  houses 
appointed  a  new  king.     He  there- 
fc39re  fck  convinced  that  ihe  present 
proceedin/l^s  were  just  and  right ; 
;md  that  no  other  could  be  so  effec- 
tual for    the    purposes    the    two 
houses  had  in  vie^w.     He   would 
now  content  himself  with  express- 
mg  his  approbation  of  the  opinion 
'  givea  twenty-two  years  ago,  by  the 
-  ihen  speaker  of  the  house,     ^n  the 
course  r  of  these    debates,    it   was 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  hotises 
had  die  right  of  filling  up  any  va- 
cancy in  the  throne.     If  the  throne 
was  fiiU>  the  houses  could  not  pi*«- 
ceed  to  elect  a  second  king;  but  m 
a  Stele  of  affairs  like  the  present, 
wkereiu  the  very  vacancy  there  was 
a  living  monarch,  it  was  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  house  to  provide 
In  the  manner  recently  done,  and 
oot  by  address.     The  house  should 
take  that  course  which  it  must  have 
done  in  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
vency  whilg  the  king  was  in  perfect 
B^ahh  (  and  on    that   ground  he 
tfacm^t  the  great  seal  might  be 
ased  as  an  instalment  obedient  to 
the  will  of  parliament,  which  had 
the  right  to  com  man  d  it  when- there 
was  no  other  po wet  that  could  exer- 
cise it ;  for  the  great  seal  was  not 
merely  an  instrument  for  the  use  of 
the  king,  but  one  that  was  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  tht»  people. 
He  did  not.  think  that  the  rash  tn-» 
considerate  expressions  of  fiction, 
fraud,  and  forgery,  applied  to  this 
proceeding,,  had  any  foundation  in 
trmh ;  for  in  the  body  of  the  in* 
strament,  purporting  to cozne  from 
ci»  kxBgf  it  i^as  stated  to  be.  by 


^e"*  advice  of  the  privy  coniYcil;  it 
was  made'  out  by  resfionslbie  mi- 
nisters, and  confirmed  and  oi^ered 
by  parliament.  At  all  events,  it 
was  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  The  house  was  now  arming 
the  regent  with  a  shield  that  was 
impenetrable,  and  with  a  sword 
that  was  irresistible.  It  was  much 
better  that  an  act  should  be  don^ 
which  would  be  contemporaneous, 
and  have  all  the  forms  of  solemnity, 
-than  any  proceeding  by  address. 
For  these  reasons  he  would  support 
the  resolution,  as  a  proceeding  most 
beneficial  to  the  country,  and  most 
conducive  to  the  security  of  the 
men  Arch  y. 

Mr.  Fonsonby  c^phiined  ;  after 
which,  the  resolution  was  carried, 
and  the  amendment  negatived. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  5.— ^An- 
otlier  conference  took  place  between 
their  lordships  and  the  commons, 
which'  wa^  followed  by  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  re.<;olution  of 
Saturday,  Feb.  2,  had  passed  the 
other  house.  Their  lordships  after- 
wards temporarily  adjourned ; 
when  the  lord  chancellor,  entering 
in  his  robes,  stated  that  a  commis» 
sion  had  issued  under  the  great  seal, 
for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  an 
act  which  had  passed  both  houses 
of  parliament.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor, 
earls  Camden  and  Westmoreland* 
and  the  duke  of  Montrose,  after- 
wards took  their  seats  as  commis- 
sioners for  giving  the  royal  assent 
to  the  regency  bill.  The  speaker 
and  a  number  of  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  being  in  attend- 
ance at  the  bar,  the  lord  chancellor 
said  : 

**  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  In- 
asmuch as  for  certr.in  causes  his 
majesty  icannot  conveniently  be 
present  here  this  day,  a  commis- 
sion has  issued  under  the  |reat  seal, 

to 
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to  U5  and  otb^  lords  directed,  re* 
siting  the  letters  patent  of  the  15ch 
January  for  opening  and  holding 
this  present  prrliiunent,  and  the 
passing  of  »a  act  agreed  upon  by 
both-honses,  and  notifying  the  royal 
assent  xo  the  said  act» 


Tht  commission  having  been 
ready  the  lord  chancellor  dedared, 
that  in  obedience  to  the  commands* 
and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested 
in  the  commissiooens  they  gave  his 
■majesty's  royal  assent  to  the  said 
act.       » 


CHAPTER    III. 

Mftting  of  Parliament  in  due  Form — Ahttract  of  the  Regent^ s  Speech— Di^ 
hate  on  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen^ i  Motion  on  the  Address — Debate  in  the  House 
0f  Commons  on  the  same  Subject — Mr,  IVhiibread^s  Notice  of  a  Motion  on 
His  Majesty's  Heahh^-^Notices  by  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy — Mr,  Huskisson*s 
Speech  on  the  Report  of' the  Addrcss^^-Debate  on  the  Uhaneelhr  of  the£x- 
thequcf^s  Motion  on  a  Committee  of  Supply — Appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords 
m  the  Copy^right  of  Bums^s  Poems^^Debate  on  Lord  MoirtCs  Motion  on 
Mr.  Pole*i  Letter^Lord  Redesdale's  Bills  with  respect  to  Arrests  and  Im- 
prisotiment  for  Debt — Sir  Samuel  RomiUy* s  Motion  on  capital  Punishments^^ 
Notice  of  Lord  Folkestone  with  respect  to  Ex'^cio  Jnformations^^Commktee 
pf  Supply — Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  Regeni^i  Household^'-^Mr* 
Creevy^s  Motion  on  East  In&a  Ajfairsx^SW  Samuel  Romillyon  the  Cfinunal 
Code-^Dcbate  on  Mr.  Polios  Letter. 


AFTER  ihe  two  houses  had 
agreed  upon  the  modes  and 
restrictions,  and  had  passed  the  ;irct 
for  vesting  the  prince  of  Wales  with 
the  powers  necessary ,  in  their  opi- 
nioDy  for  exercising  Uie  office  of  re- 
j^t,  his  royal  highness  took  the 
oaths  prescribed,  before  the  privy- 
connclly  and  from  that  instant  be- 
came the  representative  of  tlic  sove. 
mgn.  He  had,  pieviously  to  the 
ptrfomaance  of  this  ceremony,  in- 
sormed  the  ministry  that  no  change 
would,  for  the  present  at  least, 
take  place  in  the  cabinet ;  and  in 
intimating  these  his  royal  inten- 
tions, he  in  a  very  candid  manner 
declared  the  grounds  on  which  his 
vesolucion  was  formed,  viz.  his  af* 
feccion  for  the  king  his  fother,  hie 
wish  that  he  might  speedily  resume 
the  rems  of.  government^  and  that 


by  no  act  of  his  should  the  return 
be  made  in  the  least  degree  incon^ . 
venient^  A  day  was  now  an* 
nounced  for  the  opening  of  parlia* 
roent  in  due  form,  which  was  done 
on  the  12th  of  February,  by  corn- 
mission,  and,  in  his  name,  the  per- 
sons appointed  as  theccmmissioncr* 
delivered  the  speech  which  contain* 
ed  the  unfeigned  sorrow  of  the  re- 
gent for  the  cause  which  called 
tliem  together  in  this  unusual  man^ 
ner ;  his  confidence  in  their  support  \ 
and  his  determination  to  act,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  with  tiie  powers 
with  which  he  had  been  invested, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  The 
successes  in  the  defence  of  Sicily ; 
the  affairs  in  Spain  and  Portugftl  % 
discussions  with  the  United  -SiMes 
of  America,  were  touched  upon  ? 
^d  having  informed  the  cotmnOM 

th^t 
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tbat  the  accounts  of  the  year^woiild 
be  laiJ  before  tliem,  and  that  he  de- 
pended on  their  liber;il'ty:  for  the 
supplies  of  tlie  year,  the .  speech 
closed  with  the  anxious  wish  of  the 
regent  to  restore  as  soon  as  possible 
his  delegated  power  to  the  sove- 
reign, wlaase  calitmity  was  so  sen- 
sibly felt  by  the  nation,  but  by  none 
more  tliiin  himself.  An  address 
was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords 
by 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen,  who,  after 
lamenting*  tho  heavy  calamity 
"which  had  befallen  his  majesty,  said 
lie  had  no  doubt  tiiat  every  noble 
lord  viewed  with  the  ^j^reatest  satis- 
faction the  wisdom,  the  j'ulgemcnt, 
and  the  nicderaLion  which  had  been- 
dis'jLiyed  by  his  royal  hi>ihncss 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  im- 
portant transaction.  Every  one, 
said  the  noble  earl,  must  approve  - 
the  principles  on  which  he  had' 
acteXin  this  unfortunate  emergen- 
cy ;  and  the  merits  of  his  conduct, 
in  tlie  sacrifices  he  had  thought 
proper  to  make,  contrary  to  his 
xnown  opinions  and  feelings,  could 
not  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  by 
that  house,  and  ky  the  whole  na- 
tion. Fortunately  for  the  affairs  of 
the  counuy,  thq  hopes  of  the  re- 
storation of  his  majesty's  liealtli 
were  at  present  high,  and  were  im- 
proving from  day  to  day.  Should 
the  recovery  of  hi&  nuijesty  be  yet 
unhappily  retarded  ;  should  Provi* 
^exice  still  be  deaf  to  the  wishes  and 
the  prayers  of  tiie  people,  and  of 
the  prince ;  should  it  prove  unlikely 
that  the  king  could  soon  resume  the 
exe»cise  of  his  royal  authority ,  (how 
that  authority  had  hliJierto  been 
exercised,  the  experienced  blessing* 
of  a  reign  ot  more  than  fifty  years 
could  be  appealed  to,  and  could 
best  evince  I )  then  there  would  be 
a  great  conflation  to  their  lord- 
dxips   sind  to  the  .nation,  arising. 


from  tlie  reflection,  that  thew  was  a 
sttccessor  to  his  majesty,  who  had 
most  sincerely  at  heart  the  public 

-good,  who  placed  die  general  be- 
nefit above  his  own  personal  wishes 
and  feelings,  and  who  regulated  his 
public  conduct  upon  principles  that 
must  ensure  universal  public  appro- 
bation and  respect.  On  such  a 
gratifying  topic  he  might  easily  ex- 
patiate, as  it  afforded  him  an  ample 
field  of  panegyric  ;  but  he  felt  that 

r  such  an  attempt  was  rendered  to- 
tally superfluous  by  the  opinions 
and  feeling  entertained  by  all.  Here, 
his  lordship  said,  he  might  come  to 
an  end  ;  but  that  it  was  the  general 

^  practice  on  such  occasions  to  take 
some  viewof  our  situation,  as  shown 
in  the  various  topics  mentioned  in 
tlie  s|}eech.  Tiie  most  prominent 
of  its  leading  features,  was  that 
which  related  to  the  affairs  of  the 
peninsula.  With  regard  to  the 
state  of  atliiirs  in  Spain,  he  admitted 
that  the  appearance  of 'matters  was 
chequered ;  but  there  were,  not- 
withstanding, in  that  country, many 
circumstances  that  kept  alive  hope. 
The  high  and  gallant  spirit  of  die 
Spanish  nation  still  existed;  the  ' 
determined  hatred  they  bore  to 
their  invaders  continued  in  undi* 
minished  vigour  ;  the  ardent  desire 
of  maintaining  their  liberty  re^ 
mained  in  -unabated  force.  The 
sacred  flame  of  liberty  and  inde« 
pendence  had  been,  it  was  true* 
partially  obscured,  but  It  still  con« 
tinned  to  burn ;  and  he  hoped  an4 
believed  it  was  never  to  be  extto* 
guifthed  by  die  oppressions  of  the 
enemy.  Notwithstanding  all  tha 
exertions  of  tliat  enemy,  his  au 
tempts  had  hitherto  proved  unsuc* 
cessful  against  the  city  of  CadiZf 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  Ceuu^ 
wa;s  garrisoned  by  a  British  force« 
In  this  respect,  then,  there  were 
considerable  grounds  oif  satisfaction^ 

With 
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With  ncfrard  to  Pttrttigal,  tfee  ^a- 
racter  of  the  war  in  that  country 
Vfks  of  a  much  greater  magnitudie, 
smd  of  a  nftuch  stronger  com- 
plexion. It  gave  us  great'  reason 
for  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
events  that  had  passed,  and  afford- 
ed us  matty  grounds  of  hope  for 
those  which  were  to  come.  What 
had  already  occurred  there,  had 
b^n  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  common  cause,  ajid  had  done 
the  highest  credit  to  bur  gallant 
army,  and  to  its  brave  and  skilful 
con^mander.  Having  spoken  nnuch 
at  large  on  this  subject,  he  referred 
to'  the  pending  discussions  and  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States 
.of  Amciica,  and  the  wishes  so 
strongly  cxpr«sed  by  the  prince  re- 
gent of  their  successful  issue,  defi- 
cient as  he  must  necessarily  be  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  actual  state 
of  those  discussions,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  speak  of  tliem 
otherwise  than  generally ;  but  he 
must  take  that  opportunity  of 
stating  how  deep  and  sincere  was 
his  regret  that  any  thing  should 
•have  occurred  to  cause  them  to 
eominue  for  so  long  a  period,  and 
so  far  to  delay^an  amicable  adjost- 
ment*— his  legret,  that  two  nations, 
who  ought,  from  so  many  interest- 
ing circumstances,  to  be  united  in 
their  friendi^ip,  should  have  spent 
so  much  time  in  discussions  on  to- 
pics  which  -seiJarated  their  mutual 
interests  ;md  dispositions.  He  was 
^^ectly  sure,  that  the  noble  mar- 
qfois,  to  whose  hands  was  intrusted 
that  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, was  the  last  person  who  needed 
to  be  toki,  that  if  he  brought  the  dis- 
cussions between  this  country  and 
America  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, and  to  &  state  of  permanent 
friendshTp  and  amity,  he,  would 
perform  for  his  country  as  great  a 
service  as  his  gallant  relation  eo^d 


achieve  by  another  glorious  e6nJ 
qfaest  in  the  field.-*«There  was  an- 
other topic  of  very  considerable 
moment,  and  particularly  in  the 
present  state'  of  the  public  a&irs, 
on  which, .  though  it  was  not 
touched  upon  hi  the  speech,  he 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing a  very  few  words.  His  lord- 
ship here  alluded  to  the  state  of  ire- 
land,  and  the  question  of  the  ca- 
tholic claims.  These  claims  had 
been  considered  before  bjthe  great, 
est  authorities  of  the  times,  who 
had  certainly  expressed  their  opi- 
nions  in  favour  of  them)  especially 
he  felt  himself  influenced  by  the 
sentiments  of  that  immortal  states- 
man, now  no  more,  who  had  en- 
deavoured to  settle  that  important 
question ;  but  who  forbore,  from 
reasons  of  the  highest  moment,  to 
})ress  the  subject  in  parliament. 
Whenever  that  subject  was  taken 
up,  he  trusted  it  would  be  in  the 
spirit  of  conciliation,  moderation^ 
and  liberality  :  but  he  must  parti- 
cularly hope,  that  in  thfi  present 
Slate  of  public  affairs,  it  womM 
appear  advisable  ta  every  n6l>le 
lord  not  to  stir  this  delicate  tjue^- 
tion.  After  vartous  otlier  ob^erva- 
tions,  the  iK)ble  earl  concluded  by 
moving  an  humble  address  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  tegent, 
conformable  to  the  various  topics  of 
the  speech,  with  the  introduction  of 
•  the  condolence  of  the  house  on  the 
lamented  demise  of  her  royal  faigh« 
ness  the  princess  Amelia. 

Lord  Eliot  rose  to  second  the 
address  which  had  been  moved  by^ 
his  noble  friend.  His  lordship  paid 
the  strongest  tributes  of  appmbu- 
tion  to  the  conduct  of  the  prince 
regent  throtigliout  all  the  proceed- 
ings upon  this  delicate  and  interest- 
ihg  business,  and  particularly  in 
the  part  he  ^ad  acted  since  his 
e$tabU«hment  ih  iSnQ  regency  in  the 

name 
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name  of  his  rey«l  fattier.  His 
lord^ip  went  over  th^  different 
leading  points  of  the  speech*  ex- 
pressing his  approbation  of  the  sen* 
.timeiHs  conyeyed  in  each  of  those 
public  exertions  noticed  in  tliem* 
and  his  gratification  at  ihe|>ro5peF. 
ous  condition  of  the  revenue*  The 
Ittst  part  of  the  speech*  in  which 
the  prince  regent  declared  the  reco- 
"liery  of  his  majesty,  as  soon  as  it 
pleased  the  Divine  mercy,  to  be  the 
warmest  wish  of  his  heart,  tlie  no- 
ble lord  said,  he  could  uot  consider 
as  merely  the  speech  of  the  mini- 
sters of  the  regent,  but  as  the  ex-  * 
preasions  of  tJie  regent  himself. 
They  aflForded  htm  the  highest 
pleasare,  and  did  that  illustrious 
'P^rsonaj;e  tlie  greatest  honour. 

Earl  GrosvenoT  said^  that  he  had 
come  down  to  the  house  that  night 
hc^uig  to  be  able  to  support  the 
address  ;  but  now  having  heard  it, 
asd  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
jnorer  and  seconder,  he  must  say, 
there  were  parts  of  it  which  could 
not  meet  with  his  concurrence.  On 
d»e  sentiments  of  afi^ction  and  re- 
spect towards  his  majesty,  which 
were  conveyed  iathe  address,  there 
icould  be  but  one  opinion ;  and  their 
lordships,  as  well  as  the  country  at 
krge,  must .  rejoice  in  what  was 
stated  with  regard  to  the  lin^mcial 
prosperity  of  me  kingdom.  But 
he  confessed  it  was  with  consider- 
able surprise  that  he  had  heard 
Iheir  lordships  called  upon  to  sup- 
port the  present  ministers*  as  if  they 
were  new  and  untried  m^n  ;  as  if 
they  had  never  heard  of  their  ill- 
fated  expeditions,  and  above  all  of 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren  ;  as  if 
ihey  were  men  who  had  not  been 
^keady  txjed  in  the  balance,  and 
found  wasitittg.  He  looked  upon 
the  speech  as  much  more  objection- 
able for  its  numerous  omissions  than 
for  what  it  (ootained»    Ther<^  was 


some  tnentiofi  made  of  the  affairs 
of  Spain  and  Pouugal;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  it  with  regard  to  the 
internal  situation  of  Ireland — no- 
thing with  respect  to  our  relattpns 
with  the  powers  on  the  Baltic-^-no- 
thing  witli  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
India,  which  were  soon*  likely  to 
occupy  considerable  attention«*-aa4 
nothing  at  all  on  that  most  interest- 
ing subject,  the  sute  of  our  circu- 
lation and  paper  currency.  .With 
regard  to  the  peninsula,  he  said  it 
was  to  be  maturely  weighed,  whe- 
ther the  succours  v/hich  this,  coun* 
try  was  capable  of  aifording  were 
such  as  would  be  suflkient  to  obtain 
ultimate  success  ;  and  he  was  cer« 
tain  that  tlie  people  would  not  hesi- 
tate at  any  expenditiue,  if  the 
cause  wasiikely  to  prove  aucceas6|l 
at  last :  but  to  tlie  mean  time  the 
dangers  at  home  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered s  and  that  there  was  sudi 
a  thing  as  self-defence,  which,  called 
for  their  primary  attention.  If  die 
reports  which  he  had  heard  were 
true,  though  he  trusted  they  were 
exaggerated,  that  Ireland  was  in^a 
state  of  ferment,  and  that  families 
were  emigrating  from  it  ijQio  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  fiom  the  kax  of  a 
new  rising;  then  it  belioved  their 
lordships  to  look  at.  hotne»andto 
reflect,  whether  those  efforts  that 
were  making  for  the  peninsula  were 
not  to  be  bounded  and  limited  by 
such  considerations  as  those  he  k^d 
now  mentioned.  . 
.  Lord  Grenville  said  he  had  to 
regret  that  the  present .  address 
would  come  up  to  his  royal  high- 
ness without  containing  one  com- 
pliment, without  one  mark  of  per- 
sonal respect;  yet«  however  tliat 
was,  he  believed,  that  in  the  feel- 
ings pf  the  house,  the  conduct 
which  his  royal  highness  had  ob* 
.  served  was  above  all  praise.  He 
had  never  has^arded  so  absurd  a 
sentiment 
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scutbnent  as  tha€  it  Mras'not  higMf 
de»rabld  that  all  due  assistance 
shduld  be  given  to  the  exertions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  in 
tbe  vittdicatfOTj  and  maintenance  of 
their  independence.  No  rational 
man  could  doubt  tliat  the  issue  of 
that  contest  >*"as  most  deeply  inter- 
cstihg  to  the  fate  of  the  civilized 
iKHvld,  as  well  as  to  the  mdepend- 
«ice  of  this  country*  ]^at  the  real 
question  was,  •*  Is  it  advisable  that 
tlie  mode  of  assistance  to  be  pur- 
sued by  this  country,  should  Jjc  to 
make  ourselves  principals  in  the 
war,  by  embarking  the  whole  of 
our  disposable  force  m  the  issue  of 
sadti  a  contest,  where  our  enemy 
c<!mld  bring  the  whole  force  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  against  us  ?** 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  deliver  it  as 
hk  bphiion,  that  in  a  contest  so 
unequal,,  the  money  and  resources 
of  the  country  must  be  expended 
with  certain  loss  j  for  it  was  impos- 
silrle  to  eitpect  success  in  such  a 
mode ;  bat  he  must  enter  his  pro- 
test again^  pledging  the  house  to 
a^reeto  theemployment  of  any  ad- 
ditional military  force  in  the  penin- 
sula, con'vJnced  that  it  was  most 
dangerous  and  impolitic  so  to  do; 
There  "wras  one  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  noble  mover  witli  which  he 
cordially  concurred,  namely,  when 
he  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  tlie 
negotiations  with  America  were 
likely  to  be  successfully  terminated. 
There  was  hardly  any  thin^q;  prefer- 
able, in  his  mind,  to  the  establish- 
ment of.  cotdiiility  and  harmony 
between  the  t\TO  countries.  Op- 
portunities of  this  sort  had  already 
been  neglected  ;  hot  if  the  present 
had  a  liappy  result,  he  should  most 
cordiafly  congratulate  their  lord- 
ships and  the  country  upon  it. 

^  The  earl  of  Liverpool  regretted 
that  the  noble  baron  should  have 
inuoduced  X^ic^  which  were  not 


necessarily  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  which  were  calculated  to 
interrupt  that  urianiftiity  which  ho 
was  in  hopes  would  have  prevailed 
respectin^^  the  address.  But  the 
introduction  of  these  topics  should 
create  no  dijSFerence  of  opinion  be- 
tween hinl  and  the  noble  baron, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
gent ;  for  which  neither  the  noble 
baron  nor  any  of  his  friends  could 
entertain  greatcfr  admiration  thart 
himself.  With  respect  to  tlie  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  that  illus- 
trious perison,  with  reference  to 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  as  it  was 
known  to  the  whole  world,  there 
could  be  but  one  sentiment,  which 
was  this — that  it  was  entitled  to  the 
unqualified  approbation,  and  the 
warmest  gratitude  from  the  coun- 
try. He  did  not  calculate  Upon 
any  opposition  to  the  nddress.  It 
was  the  desire  of  those  who  drew 
it  up,  to  present  the  sense  which 
parliament  might  be  supposed  to 
entertain  of  his  royal  highness's 
regard  for  thepublicinterests,  by 
accepting  the  government  during 
the  royal  indisposition.  They  also 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  it  was  pf  ac- 
ticable,  not  to  introduce  any  topics 
in  the  speech  which  could  possibly* 
give  rise  to  any  marked  difference 
of  opinion.  Differing  as  he  did 
entirely  from  the  noble  baron  re- 
specting the  policy  of  the  war,  he 
was  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  agreeing  with  him  on  one  point 
— ^the  conduct  of  the  campaign. 
For  the  reasons  he  had  Stated,  he 
trusted  that  the  noble  earl  (Gros- 
venor^  would  not  ^rsevere  in  his. 
opposition  to  the  address,  and  by 
so  doing  prevent  Aat  unanimity 
which  was  so  desirable  at  the  com- 
mencement- of  every  session,  and 
particularly  of  the  present,  l^he 
paragraph  relating  to  Sp^in  and 
Portugaly  he  would  agaia  repeat, 
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did  act  coznisit  the  country  more 
than  it  zlreddj  was  conamitted,  or 
oledge  the  noble  earl  more  than 
be  was  pledged  before.  With  re^ 
spect  to  America,  he  could  not,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  negotiation 
with  that  country,  say  all  he  wish- 
ed.  But  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  government  fully 
appreciated  the  value  of  that  con- 
nexion ;  that  they  were  disposed  to 
act  towards  the  United  States  in 
the  most  conciliatory  manner ;  and 
that  there  was  no  political  object 
for  which  they  were  more  anxious 
tJiai^  to  establish  the  most  full  and 
free,  commercial  intercourse  be* 
tween  the  two  countries  :  an  inter- 
course, the  incalculable  advantages 
of  which  they  both  knew  from  ex- 
perience.  It  never  was  the  inten- 
tion, nor  could  it  have  been  the 
policy  of  the  British  government 
to  provoke  a  contest  widi  the  United 
States.  The  measures  which  we 
Were  compelled  to  adopt  were  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  and  as- 
serting our  rights;  rights  which 
involved  the  honour,  die  security, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
If  the  effects  of  these  measures 
have  incidentally  fallen  upon  the 
commerce  of  America,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  British  government. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  innocent 
parties  should  suffer  by  the  ar- 
rangements which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  adopt  in  defence  of  our 
honour  and  interests ;  but  the  sense 
of  that  honour  and  those  interests 
would  never  have  allowed  any  de- 
parture from  it,  or  any  other  course 
to  be  taken.  After  what  he  had 
stated,  he  trusted  no  serious  oppo- 
sition would  be  given  to  the  ad- 
dress, which  had  been  framed  with 
a  view  of  precluding  the  possibility 
of  any  marked  dilFerence  of  opinion. 
The  earl  of  Radnor  supported 
the  address.    He  approved  of  the 


prominent  passages  in  the  speeckt 
but  he  thought  it  was  rather *defi« 
cient  in  the  usual  compliments  to^ 
the  prince.  '  The  question  was  their 
put,  and  the  address  Was  carried^. 
mmine  c-':sseni't€nte. 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr« 
•Milnes  rose  for  the. purpose  of  pro- 
posing the  address.  He  should, 
he  said,  content  himself^  by  glanc^ 
ing  briefly  at  those  topics  in  it  whicb 
would  of  course  hereafter  become 
the  subject  of  more  mature  discus* 
sion.  The  addition  to  our  colonies 
by  the  capture  of  the  islands  of 
Bourbon  and  Amboyna,  he  w«« 
far  from  thinking  inconsiderable^ 
However,  he  did  not  mean  now  t» 
oifcr  as  a  boast  that  we  had  taken 
much,  when  we  might  have  almost 
said  before  that  we  had  taken  every 
thing.  With  respect  to  Sicily,  and 
the  fruitless  vaunting  of  the  expe« 
dition  to  that  country,  it  might* 
perhaps  contain  an  analogy  to  the 
scheme  of  our  own  invasion.  The 
defeat  of  the  enemy  seemed  only 
to  have  inspired  him  with  hope.; 
and  when  his  gun-boats  were  called 
out  on  the  future  occasion  for 
which  he  was  preserving  them^  no 
doubt  our  own  shores  would  exhi- 
bit that  gallantry  which  our  soldiers 
had  evinced  on  a  foreign  one.  He 
now  came  to  the  afiairs  of  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  and  there,  he  could  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  plans  of  the  enemy  were  comt 
pletely  frustrated.  Comparing  the 
state  of  Spain  now  with  the  state 
in  which  it  stood  at  the  commence* 
ment-  of   the  last  session^   it  was 

Elain  that  we  had  every  thing  to 
ope.  The  ambition  of  France 
was  checked,  her  threats  disaf>- 
pointed,  and  her  predictions  falsi- 
fied. The  very  organ  which  had 
before  predestined  the  fall  of  em-  . 
pires,  and  too  fatally  verified  tcs 
prophecy  of  rai!i,-r-that  very  or- 
gan. 
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poif  the  Monltear  of  France,  which 
^tppeared  to  have  had  the  gift,  of 
iuspiration*  and  the  power  of  dc* 
cyphering  the  scroll  of  futurity, 
}]^d  proved  at  length  it$  own  fsd- 
lacy  in  tlie  groundless  vaunt  that 
pot  a  single  Englishman  should 
quit  the  penifisula.  XVe  had  made 
no  jsucb  boast ;  bat  the  absence  of 
b<x^ting  was  not  to  be  considered 
4S'the  rfesuh  of  depression*  We 
liad  no  grounds  for  depression. 
There  was  nothing  to  depress  us  in 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  nd- 
tlung  in  the  battle  of  Busaco,  no« 
thio?  in  the  bravery  .and  patriotism 
of  the  Portuguese  army,  animated 
4s  they  were  by  their  own  ardour, 
mid  disciplined  by  the  guidance  of 
our  officers.  Portugal,  then,  of- 
iered  every  hope,  and  surely  Spain 
was  not  the  subject  of  despair,— 
Spaip,  which  had  made  such  noble 
efforts  when  her  treasure  was  abso* 
lutely,  in  the  hands  of  her  enemy, 
and  her  legislature  even  at  this  mo- 
ment blockaded  by  his  armies. 
This  hope,  cheering  as  was  the 
prospect  it  held  out  to  all,  ought 
to  b^  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
not  only  to  the  country,  but  to  the 
administration:  it  justified  their 
viei^s  and  their  measures,  and  re- 
scued tliem  from  a  serious  weight 
of  responsibility.  No  doubt,  in 
such  a  struggle,  Spain  mu^t  have 
suffi&red,  but  diere  was  as  little 
doubt  tliat  France  had  also  suffered 
deeply.  If,  indeed,  he  \^as  asked, 
in  what  campaign  the  enemy  had 
lost  most,  he  should  point  to  the 
present.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
in  his  power  to  offer  the  distinct 
and  precis^  documents  for  his  as- 
sertion ;  but  still,  from  general 
reasoning  and  particular  data,  it 
would  be  found  that  France  had 
poured  into  dfe  Pyrenees  no  less 
tliaiv  650,000  men.  In  sudi  a  con- 
test as  we  were  engaged  in,  some 


instadoes  of  partial  failore  evttti  in 
our  maritime  exertions,  where  we 
were  most  successful,  must  be 
looked  for.  But  these  were  natii« 
ral,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for 
them :  we  must  not,  at  all  events, 
allow  them  to  cloiid  the  prospect 
of  our  generally  prosperous  situa- 
tion :  we  ttlust  not  suffer  them  t& 
destroy  all  confidence  in  the  pro- 
mise which  futurity  afforded  us. 
The  chances  of  our  failure  were 
^few,  tlie  proofs  of  our  success  ma- 
nifest; aiui  it  was  now,  not  only 
our  own  interest,  or  the  interest  of 
our  allies,  but  the  interest  of  Eu- 
rope, nay,  of  the  world  itself,  for 
which  we  were  contending.  No 
doubt  parliament  would  consider 
itself  bound  by  every  tie  to  support 
such  a  contest. 

Mr.  Richard  Wellesley  went  over 
the  same  ground  in  a  very  able 
speech;  and  he  added,  that  the 
safety  of  the  peninsula  was  good 
for  England.  The  balance  of 
power  was  now,  perhaps,  unattain* 
able ;  but  it  was  highly  important 
for  us,  to  have,  clo£e  to  France,  a 
great  power,  strongly  hostile  to 
£er ;  and  by  principle,  and  by  an- 
cient prejudice,  strongly  leaning  to 
England.  He  (Mr.  W.)  would 
not  add  any  thing  to.  what  had 
been  said  by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Milnes)  on  the  subject  of  Sicily. 
As  to  America,  there  was  every 
proof  of  the  disposition  of  England 
to  adjust  the  existing  differences  in 
the  most  friendly  manner ;  but  it 
was  to  be  cautiously  provided  that 
the  maritime  greatness  of  Enj^land 
should  not  be  made  tho  price  of 
the  adjustment.  If  there^  was  no- 
thing in  the  aspect  of  our  fbreien 
affairs  to  excite  despondency  or  oc- 
spair,  there  was  not  more  in  our 
domestic  situation.  If  th^re  had 
been  soiAe  failures  in  mercantile 
speculations,   these  were  scarcely 
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more  than  were  incidental  tb  the 
spirk  and  enteq>rise  of  British 
commerce:  and  when  the  house 
should  recollect  the  heavy  calami* 
ties  of  1796  and  1797,  and  yet 
how  rapidly  piiblic  credit  rose,  and 
public  opulence  recovered  from  the 
misfortune  of  the'  time,  it  gave  the 
fullest  confidence  that  the  late 
failures  would  not  be  felt  by  the 
commercial  interest  of  England. 
Let  the  British  merchant  learn  to 
bear  the  calamities  which  pressed 
upon  him,  when  he  saw  how  much 
more  heavily  they  pressed  upon 
the  enemy;  when  be  saw  the  re* 
striccions  on  commerce  producing 
not  only  an  ill-will,  but  a  resistance, 
which  in  no  long  time  might  force 
the  abolition  or  the  anti- commer- 
cial decrees. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  on  the  present  oc- 
casion* had  so  idea  of  making  any 
formal  opposition  to  the  address. 
He  only  wished  that  his  general 
opinion  should  not  be  considered 
as  precluding  him  from  any  future 
opinion  on  any  particular  point 
which  might  be  brought  into  dis- 
cussion. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  objected  to 
a  practice  which  had  crept  in  only 
withm  these  few  years,  viz.  of  not 
acquainting  the  members  of  the 
house  witli  the  substan(^  of  the 
speech,  before  they  were  called  on 
for  their  voits  upon  it.  As  tlie 
practice  was  now,  they  were  called 
on  suddenly  to  give  their  votes  on 
the'  whole  mass  of  the  address, 
containing,  as  it  did,  topics  of  the 
mo£t  various  and  the  highest  impor- 
tance. No  good  reason  could  be 
assigned  for  this  deviation  from  the 
ancsent  mode.  He  would  move 
for  an  adjournment  till  tomorrow, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
time  to  collider  the  subject.  l£ 
^woald  not,  however,  press  the  mo- 
tiou  if  ij:  did  liot  meet  the  approba^ 
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tiott  of  the  house.  The  not  meet- 
ing the  regent  today  was  to  •  him 
(sir  Francis  Burdett)  an  evident 
proof  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ministry  who  had  been  forced  upon 
him.  The  regent  would  not  ap- 
pear in  public  with  them.  He 
would  not  be  seen  by  the  house  in 
company  with, them.  Like  the  lu- 
dicrous scene  in  the  play  where 
FalstaflF  musters  his  rscruits,  and  ' 
dnds  upofi  inspecting  them>  that 
they  are  such  ragamuffins,  such  a 
pitiful  scarecrow  set,  that  he  could 
never  iftarch  through  Coventry,  at 
the  head  of  them.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  then  said,  that  he  was  call- 
ed on  for  his  vote  without  being 
given  time  for  consideration.  HS 
then  concluded,  by  moving,  diat 
the  house  should  adjourn  until  the 
following  day.  This  was  not  se- 
conded. 

Mr.  Lambe  and  several  other 
honourable  members  spoke;  and 
the  question  was  then  put  upon  the 
address,  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
the  same. 

Mr.  Whitbread  gave  notice  that, 
he  should  on  Monday  next  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the 
house  a  subject  which  he  had  re* 
cently  had  occasion  to  mention,  viz» 
the  state  of  his  majesty's  health  in 
180*.  The  way  in  which  he  should 
proceed  would  be,  either  by  mov- 
rng  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  search  the  journals  of  the  house 
of  lords,  and  report  to  that  house 
what  they  should  find  therein  rela- 
tive to  the  late  examination  of  his 
majesty's  physicians  before  a  com-  ^ 
mittee  of  the  lords,  touching  the 
state  of  his  majesty's  healtn  ia 
I  S04f ;  or  by  proposing  a  resolution, 
praying  the  lords  to  communicate 
so  much  of  such  examination  to 
that  house.  Now  that  he  was  on  his 
legs,hesliouldtake  that  oppoitunity 
G        •  of 
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of  asking  the  nght  hon.  gentleman 
(ihe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to. pro- 
pose, in  the  course  of  the  -  session, 
any  permanenit  measure  as  a  provi- 
sion  against  the  recurrence  of  the 
calamity  with  which  his  majesty 
had  been  recently  afflicted.  For 
himself  he  could  say,  and,  he  be- 
lieved, for  every  gentleman  wlio 
beard  him,  that  he  was  firmly  of 
opinion  that  such  a  permanent  pro- 
vision was  indispensably  necessary. 
Feeling  strongly  this  impression, 
he  was  anxious  to  know  whether  it  ^ 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  bring  for- 
ward any  such  measure  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  ejfchequer 
replied  that  he  had  no  such  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Whi thread  then  gave  notice 
that  he  should  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  matter  under 
the  consideration  of  the  house  >  and 
felt  it  right,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  this  early  no- 
tice of  his  intention. 

Feb.  13. — Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
in  the  house  of  commons  moved 
that  an  address  be  presented  to  the 
piince  regent,  praying  that  his 
royal  highness  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  tlioi  e 
be  laid  upon  the  table  of  thiit 
house,  returns  of  the  number  of 
prisoners,  male  and  female,  com- 
mitted to  prisoa  during  tiie  assizes 
for  ibe  years  1 805,  -6,  -T^  -8,  and  -9, 
distinguishing  the  crimes  on  chari^e 
of  which  they  had  been  severally 
committed ;  and  also  those  con- 
yicted  of  said  charges ; ,  and  of 
tliose  discharged  on  proclamations. 
Ther«  was  a  similar  motion  for  per- 
sons committed,  discharged,  and 
convicted  at  the  qur.rter '  sessions 
for  ihp  same  period  j  which  were  . 
both  agreed  to. 

Mr.l^Iilnes  presented  at  the  bar 


the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
address  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent* 

On  the  question  that  the  report 
be  brought  up, 

Mr.  Hutchinson  rose  and  spoke 
with  much  warmth  against  the  ad* 
dress,  which  he  tliouglu  should  be 
one  rather  of  condolemcnt  than 
congratulation:  while  it  sincerely- 
deplored  the  melancholy  stat*?  of 
his  majesty's  healtli,  it  should  in 
die  most  unqualified  manner  ref>re-. 
sent  to  the  regent  the  awful  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  )vas 
called  upon  to  assume  the  reins  of 
govemmenu  It  was  his  solemn 
conviction  that  the  affairs  of  this 
country  had  now  reached  that  de- 
gree of  difficulty  and  danger,  at 
which  flattery  and  falsehood  no 
longer  could  deceive.  Let  their 
conduct  Be  suitable  to  a  period  of 
such  awful  interest — ^let  them  adopt 
towaids  the  regent  the  language  of 
truth,  not  of  hypocrisy — tell  him 
of  tlie  lamentable  incapacity  of  his 
ministers — that  they  possessed  nei- 
ther our  confidence,  nor  tliat  of 
the  public — and  that  they  were  ca- 
pable of  suggesting  no  measures 
but  such  as  they  tliought  calculated 
to  insure  their  ill-gotten  power, 
and  gratify  their  miserable  ambi- 
tion. The  regent  should  be  re- 
minded, tliat  they  commenced  their 
career  by  affixing  an  indelible  stam 
on  tJie  national  character,  in  their 
daring  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  by  blasting  tlie  hc;pes 
and  outraging  the  feehngs  of  mil- 
lions, of  his  father's  subjects — tlcit 
they  have  since  weakened  and.  de- 
graded the  kingly  office— ^deprived 
the  empire  for  months  of  an  effi- 
cient executive,  and  have,  by  ihc'xr 
'intrigues,  shaken  the  very  pillars 
of  the  monarchy — that  the  period 
is  criticid — the  danger  imminent— 
the  national  calamities  numerous-^ 
•   '  '    the 
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the  pressure  on  the  people  nearly 
inco£erable-^-^hat  decisive  measures, 
neither  partial  nor  occasicmul,  can 
no  lon;»er  be  deferred^-neidier 
shoald  they  yet  abandon  the  hope 
of  a  secure  and  honourable  peace, 
pledgiiTg^  themselves  at  the  same 
time  to  the  most  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  should  sincere  at- 
tempts at  peace  on  our  part  prpve 
iaefienual,  expressing'  their  confi* 
dence  that  the  resdurccs  of  the 
country  under  sage  counsel  are 
e^ua)  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment*  Let  them  assure  the  re- 
gent that  they  will  narrowly  watch 
over  the  public  expenditure, '  and 
that  to  show  their  sincerity  in  the 
cause  of  general  reformation,  they 
-were  determined  to  begin  by  re- 
fbrming  them  selves— and  above  all, 
to  heal,  if  possible,  the  rankling 
wounds  of  the  Irish,  who  have 
been  uniformly  neglected,  insulted, 
and  oppressed.  They  should  not 
omit  to  declare  their  gratitude  to 
the  regent  for  accepting  the  re- 
gency under  circumstances  so  em- 
barrassmg  and  distressing.— Mr. 
Hutchinson  concluded  a  speech  of 
ccmsiderable  force  and  animation, 
by  adverting  to  the  touil  neglect 
with  wiiich  the  name  and  interests 
of  Irel;yid,had  been  treated  this 
toftie  lime  back  in  the  speeches 
from  the  throne.  Why  was  the 
name  of  Ireland  omitted  in  every 
Speech?  Why  such  industrious 
neglect  of  a  brave  people,  and  their 
nrnnerited  sufferings?  He,  must 
say,  that  if  the  present  ministers 
had  one  principle  to  guide  (heir 
conduct,  it  was  that  of  coruempt 
for  Ireland*  When  an  Irish  mem- 
'ber  rose  to  demand  redress  for  his 
injured  country,  his  rising  was  the 
signal  for  akugh  firom  the  treasury 
bench.  An  honourable  friend  of 
bis  had 'met  with  an  instance  of 
Mid»  iadeseat  levity  no  ia&sr  (bao 


last  nighti  He  would  rather  bd 
the  object  than  the  author  of  such 
indecency. 

Mr.  Whitbread  and  sir  Thomas 
Turton  spoke  on  tlie  same  side,  and 
they  were  ably  answered  by  Mr. 
Perceval.  Sonie  other  gentlemen 
spoke,  and  the  report  of  the  ad« 
dress  was  agreed  to. 

Feb.  15*— The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  the  order  of  die 
day  for  going  into  a  committee  on 
the  motion  that  a  supply  be  granted 
to  his  majesty. 

Mr#  Creevey  rose  to  take  that 
opportnnity  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  what  he  considered 
an  intolerable  grievance,  in  the 
manner  in  which  grants  of  public 
money  and  money  bills  were  car-  * 
rie4  through  tHat  house*  They  all 
knew  that  grants  of  public  money 
and  redress  6f  grievances  formerly 
went  on  together.  Of  late,  how« 
ever,  they  had  got  into  the  habit 
of  voting  grants  of  money  and 
proceeding  with  money-bills  at  late 
hours,  and  when  the  house  was  ex- 
hausted with  debates^  and  no  dis- 
cussion could  take  place.  This  he 
allowed  was  inseparable  from  the 
practice  of  discussing  great  public 
questions,  which  occupied  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  house  during 
every  session.  But  to  whom  was 
ic  attributable  but  to  the  minister, 
who  usually  condensed  public  bu- 
siness within  so  short  a  period,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  bestow  the  ne- 
cessary attention  upon  every  im- 
portant question  ?  Since  the  union 
widi  Ireland,  which  added  so  much 
to  the  business  of  that  house,  they 
had  much  shorter  sessions  of  par- 
liament than  previously.  The  mi- 
nister, by  clothing  his  grants  of 
public  money  in  ambiguous  terms^ 
could  contrive  to  get  them  voted  , 
without  objection,  and  could  re» 
serve  his  desperate  cases  to  the  close 
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of  the  session,  when  it  would  be  too 
late  to  make  anj  effectual  opposi* 
tion  to  them.  In  illustration  of 
this  observation*  he  need  only  refer 
to  what  had  happened  last  session. 
The  bill  for  jiranting  a  million  and 
a  half  to  the  East  Ijidia  company, 
and  for  the  interest  of  which  some 
taxes  must  be  laid  upon  the  people, 
passed  through  tlq  one  of  its  stages 
pxTevious  to  the  last,  before  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  one  of 
its  stages  there  were  no  less  than 
seven  notices  to  precede  it,  and  it 
was  one  of  fifty  orders  of  tlie  day. 
-The  house  must  see,  therefore,  tliat 
under  sr.ch  circumstances  it  was 
impossible  it  could  have  been  ma- 
turely or  fully  discussed.  The  last 
stage  took  place  at  an.  hour  earlier 
than  that  at  which  public  business 
commenced  usually.  He  had  in* 
tended  to  oppose  it ;  but  on  coming 
down  to  the  house  at  half  past  four, 
he  was.  astonished-  to  find  chat  the 
bill  had  passed  at  that  hour.  He 
had  particularly  noticed  the  mem- 
'  bers  who  attended  on  that  occasion, 
and  could  take  upon  him  to  assert, 
that  they  ^vere  either  directors  of 
the  India  company  or  their  ser- 
vants, or  directors  of  the  Bank,  or 
persons  in  office ;  and  tliat  there 
were  not  six  membets  of  any  other 
description  then  present.  It  was 
an  intoleiable  grievance,  he  must 
contend,  that  they  should  thus 
choose  their  own  time,  and  consult 
their  own  convenience,  in  bringing 
fotward  public  business,  without 
giving  10  » members  of  that  house 
an  opportunity  of  delivering  their 
sentiments.  He  considered  it  also 
a  great  grievance,  that  the  miscel- 
laneous grants  were  not  more  di- 
stinctly submitted  to  the  notice  of 
the  house,  so  that  members  might 
come  prepared  for  the  discussion  of 
them.  ^ 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 


could  not  collect  from  the  speech 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  whe* 
ther  he  meant  by  it  to  give  notice 
of  some  motion  during  the  present 
session:  if  lie  were  to  consid^  the  - 
speech  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man only  as  a  notice,  he. should 
not,  perhaps,  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  comment  upon  it ;  but  when  he 
reflected  upon  the  angry  tone  with 
which 'he  had  imputed  it  as  inat- 
ter  of  blame  to  the  present  govern- 
ment particularly,  that  ministers 
had  the  option  of  bringing  forward 
public  business  at  the  time  mosit 
convenient  for  them,  he  could  not 
forbear  making' a  few  observations 
upon  it.  The  circumstances  to 
which  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  referred,  proved  that  the  case 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  his 
statement.  Every  honourable  g^- 
tleman  must  know,  that  it  was  net 
in  the  power  of  ministers  ta  put  oflF 
the  discussion  of  public  business  to 
a  late  hour,  when  tliere  could  be- 
no  opportunity  of  mature  delibera- 
tion, but  in  the  power  of  those  gen* 
tlemen,  who,  having  given  notices 
of  motions,- had  by  the  usage  of 
parliament  the  precedence  of  the 
oiders  of  the  day.  That  was  the 
true  representation  of  die  case  5 
and  it  was  owinj?  to  that  cause, 
that  the  diffeicat  stages  of  the  bill 
to  which  the  hon.  member  had  al- 
luded were  proceeded  in  at  the 
late  hour  he  stated.  Heconcttrred 
with  the  honourable  gentleman  as 
to  the  inconvenience  resuhing  from 
this  cause,  and  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  propose  to  the  house  an 
arrangement,  which  would  give  on 
certain  days  of  the  week  a  pifece^ 
dence  to  orders  of  the  day,  and 
leave  on  the  other  days  of  the  week 
precedence  as  usual  to  notices.  He 
had  intimated  as  much  l^t  sesnon; 
and  as  he  did  not  think  there  would 
be  much  difficulty  in  fonung-sonie 
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snch  -arrangementy  he  should  take 
an  esxij  opportunity  of  proposing  it^ 
Mr.  Whitbread  concurred  in  the 
stae^ment  of  his  honourable  firiend 
behind  him  (Mr,  Creevey),  which 
-was  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
house.  He  rose,  however,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  that  state-* 
2nent,  but  in  order  to  put  the  house 
upon  its  guard  against  any  unne- 
cessary innovation  as  to  its  esta- 
blished forms  and  rules  of  debate. 
They  should  uke  good  care,  that 
in*  endeavouring  to  remedy  one 
evil  daey  might  not  fall  into  one 
Tosore  senous.  He  was  ready,  in 
justice  to  the  right  honourable  gen- 
cleman^  to  adont,  that  he  had  last 
session,  intimated  his  intention  to 
propose  some  armngement  of  the 
description  he  had  stated  that  night» 
of  giv^mg  to  the  orders  of  the  day, 
on  certain  days  of  the  week,  pre- 
cedence of  notices.  The  house 
should  well  weigh  the  probable  or 
possible  consequences  of  such  an 
arrangefment,  before  they  should 
give  it  their  sanction.  He  was  not 
incimed  to  charge  the  members  of 
parliament  of  the  present  day  with 
being  more  corrupt,,  more  negli- 
gent of  their-  duty,  more  indolent 
and  languid,  than  the  members  of 
former  parliaments.  They  should 
cautiously  adopt  any  arrangement 
or  innovation ,  which  might  have 
the  efbcl  of  dissolving  tbe  house. 
I^e  precedence  which  notices  hi- 
therto had  been  sulFered  to  possess, 
gave  an  interest  to  the  business  of 
tbe  house,  which  was  sure  to  pro- 
x:iire  an  adequate  attendance.  If 
that  interest  were  to  be  taken  away, 
they  could  not  be  perfectly  sure 
that  the  routine  business  of  parlia- 
ment, however  important^  would 
insure  a  proper  attendance.  Ac- 
corcting  to  die  practice  of  parlia- 
ment of  hue,  a  great  part  of  the 
most  impoitant  business  was  hud*' 


died  togetlicV  towards  the  close  of 
the  session.     If  there  had  been  no 
union  with  Iceland,  the  public  and 
private  business  to  be  attended  to 
by.  parliament  had  been  doubled. 
The  duties  of  parliament  ought  to 
be  more  laborious  than  at  present^  - 
if  they  were  to  be  well  performed. 
And  here  it  was  that  the  blame 
was  altogether  imputable  to  mini* 
sters,    who    put    off    parliament 
whilst  they  had  a  shilling  in  the  ex* 
chequer  $  and  who  never  thought 
of  assembling  it  until  they  could 
no  longer  go  without  money.     In 
the  language  of  the  times,  they 
put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  they 
could.    He  could  well  remember 
when,  before  the  uftion  with  Ire*, 
land,  if  parliament  was  not  assenr- 
bled  before  Christmas,  gentlemen 
were  apt  te  complain.     Of   late 
years,  it  had  been  the  practice  not 
to  assemble  parliament  till  after  the   . 
queen's    birth-day.       There    had 
been,  indeed,  a  few  escceptipns.   If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  indisposi* 
tion  of  the  king,  no  man,  he  was 
convinced,  con  Id  suppose  that  par- 
liament would  have  been  convened 
dt  the  period  it  met  before  the  ^pnd 
of  last  7ear.  If  the  business  of  par- 
liament had  so    considerably  in- 
creased, the  duration  of  the  ses- 
sions ought  to  be  proportionably 
lengthened.     He  had  himself  e\'« 
perienced,  what  had  also  been  felt 
by  diher  honourable  member;,;  an 
indisposition   on  the  part   of  the' 
house— -disgusted^  no  doubts  and 
exhausted  by  previous  debates— to 
afford  an  attentive,  hearing  on  the 
most  important  business  so  hnddled  > 
together  at  the  end  of  the  sessioQ. 
If  the  house  met  now  later  than 
formerly,   they  should  sit  longer. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  the  mi-     ' 
nisters  to  advise  his  majesty  to  pro- 
rogue parliament  by  any  particular 
day.     He  idiould  also  add,  that 
.G  3         insufficient  , 
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Ittsaficient  attention  was  pnid  to 
Irish  subjects,  insomuch  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  any  honour- 
able member  to  obtain  a  hearing 
when  offering  to  speak  upon  the^. 
He  had  only  one  more  observation 
to  make,  and  that  was,  that  he 
should  most  strongly  protest  against 
any  iraioviation  that  wo^ld  give 
precedence  to  orders  of  the  day 
before  notices. 

Mr.  Wynne  said,  that  this  charge 
had  not  been  made  against  any 
particular  administration  ;•  hut  that 
the  general  complaint  was,  that 
business  of  the  6rst  consequence 
was  deferred  to  the  last  moment, 
fit  which  time  it  must  of  necessity 
pass,  even  though  it  should  be 
without  discussion. 

The  house  fhen  resolred  itself 
into  the  committee  of  supply. — On 
the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  a  supply  was  granted. 

House  of  lords,  feh,  18. — An 
fippeal  from  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland  was  proceeded  in  relative 
to  the  copy-rjght  of  Bums's  Poems. 
,The  appellants.  Messrs.  Caclell  and 
Davies,  and  Mr.  Creecli,  of  Edinr 
burgh,  having  applied  to  the  court 
of  session  for  an  interdict  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh, 
from  publishing  tlipse  poems,  r^nd 
damages,  on  the  ground  that  they 
possessed  the  copy-right,  were  re- 
fused, on  it^  ground  that  the  work 
was  not  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall. 
I^r.  Adam  w;^s  heard  for  the  ap- 
pellants; and  the  lord  chancellor 
naving  stated  the  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  be  clear,  the  decree  of  the 
'court  of  session  yras  ordered  to  be 
reversed,  and  an  inteidict  to  be  is- 
sued. 

The  earl  of  Motra  said  he 
should  he  wit}H>ut  excuse  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country,  if  he  djd  not 
p^  t})e  a^tenttoi^  of  tfap  boi|se  tp 


the  subject  to"  which  he  was  ^^injf 
to  advert.     Their  lordships  would 
no  doubt  all  anticipate  tiiat  he  was 
about  to  allude  to  the  very  extra- 
ordinary measure  which  had  re- 
cently been  adopted  in  Ireland,  in 
issuing  circular  letters  to  the  ma* 
gistrates,  to  prevent  the  me^tingt 
of  the  catholics.    Every  one  i»4k> 
had  lived  in  any  society  in  thi«  me* 
tropolts,  must  recollect  the  surprise 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  sud- 
den  departure   of   Mr.  secretary 
Pole  to  Ireland,  and  the  various 
motives  which  were  assigned  for 
that  sudden  jouiney.    The  mome 
of  that  journey  now  -appeared,  m 
the  measure  to  whfch  he  had  al- 
luded— a  measure,  than  which  it 
was  difficult  to  conceive  any  ottm 
moie  impolitic  or  more  irritatbig^ 
to  the  feelings  of  three-fourths  « 
the  population  of  Ireland.      He 
was  certain  that  the  previous  sane* 
tion  of  the  prince  regent  had  not 
been  obtained  to  this   measurfr^i 
and  he  would  give  ministers  their 
choice  of  one  out  of  two  branches 
of  an  alternative,  either  a{  wfaidi 
must  tend  most   strongly  to  the 
condemnatior.  of  their  conduets^- 
Either  at  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  Mr.  secretary  Pole  foe  Irdand* 
they  were  certain  of  being  conii- 
noed  in  office  ty  the  prince  regent^ 
or  they  were  not.     If  they  wefe. 
they  acted  most  unfitly  and  impiV>^ 
perly  (to  use  no  stronger  lenns), 
m  taking  the  advantage  of  the  pe- 
riod before  the  regent  was  swom 
in,   to  resort  to  such  4  meatfore 
without  having  tlie  decency  to  coii- 
suit  his  royal  highness  upon  a  tnea- 
siire  which  so  deeply  implicaned 
his  government.     Ir  they  were  not 
certain  of  being  continued  in  oflioe, 
and  expected  that  they  woeld  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  the  mtnititer^ 
of  the  regent,  then  he  could  only 
compare  their  conduct  en  that  1^ 
ipcendiaries. 
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neeodfamty  who  set  fire  to  the 

house  they  were  about  to  leave, 
because  they  were  riot  to  be  aUow* 
eti  io  tHhabit  it.  In  the  abseace 
ot'  informattan  upon  the  sabjecty  it 
wa!>  di&cultto  UDderstand  what  had 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure, 
which  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stHiices  of  tlie  "momem  was  so  ex-  . 
tr^mcly  impolitic.  He  did  not 
lUean  to  say  that  there  might  not 
be  a  justilkatioH  for  the  measure 
^  which  he  had  alluded,  but  at 
present  no  information  had  beea 
^Iven  to  show  what  had  led  to  its 
aftdoptioA.  He  trusted  tliac  such 
toformation  would  be  given,  and 
^t  all  events  it  was  Htcin^.  that  the 
Circular  letter  to  the  magisiiatei  of 
lyeland  should  be  laid  before  the 
booies  for  which  document  his 
lordship  concluded  bj  moving. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said  he 
felt  very  little  embarrassment  at 
itbe  alternative  put  by  the  noble 
lord  for  the  choice  of  ministers, 
the  facts  being«*-<that  the  journey 
of  Mr»  seoretarj  Pole  to  Ireland 
had  -no  connexion  with  this  mea- 
•ttre,  or  any  circumstances  sup- 
posed to  be  conneaed  with  it ;  that 
■o  f>reTious  sanction  or  in)>tructions 
from  hence  ^i«i«  given  for  the  mea^ 
««re;  and  that  the  ministers  of 
hi*  Toyai  ^lighness  the  prince  regent 
w«re  wholly  igndrant,  until  Thurs- 
day night,  that  sud)  a  measure  had 
bees  reported  to.  From  the  infot^ 
«iatfon>  however, -transmitted  from 
ieeland,  although  it  was  not  so 
complete  as  might  have  been  wish- 
ed, yet  he  was  saushed  that  the 
^fovernnent  of  Ireland  were  fully 
kwti^d  in  the  steps  they  had  taken. 
It  appearing  that  there  was  a  deli- 
Mtate  and  systematic  plan  for  the 
vioUnion  of  the  law;  to  prevent 
iMbich.  violation  of  the  hiw,  by  car- 
trytng  this  plan  imto  affect,  the  mea- 
mne  aUndeil  ao  b^A  been  adoptad. 


He  had  oo  objection  to  the  motioa 
of  the  noble  lord,  provided  anc^ 
tlier  document  was  also  laid  before 
the  house,  namely,  the  circular 
letter  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the 
catholic  committee  at  Dublin. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  was 
glad  tliat  no  sanction  or  instruc- 
tions had  been  given  by  ministers 
for  this  measure,  and  felt  a  satis- 
faction giieater  than  he  could  ex^ 
presi^  with  a  view  to  the  future 
hopes  of  Ireland,  at  learning  that 
this  .measure  had  not  emanated 
from  the  prince  regent. 

Earl  jbarnley  considered  the 
very  ignorance  of  the  extraordi* 
nary  order  of  Mr.  secretary  Pole, 
avowed  by  the  noble  secretary^  a 
most  full  and  decided  crimination 
of  the  government  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

The  earl  of  Limerick  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  pronouncing  his  de- 
cided condemnation  of  the  state- 
ments advanced  by  the  noble  eaxl 
(Moira). 

Lord  Holland  observed  that  k 
was  fortunate  his  noble  and  gallant 
friend  (earl  of  Moira)  had  not  gone 
into  a  discussion  of  those  details  of 
oppression  with  which  the  Iridi 
parliament  were  chargeable;  be* 
cause,  had  he  done  so,  the  house, 
from  d)e  avowal  of  the  noble  earl 
who  last  addressed  them,  would 
have  been  engaged  in  a  (iebate 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  sab-  ' 
jeet  now  before  it.  Whatever  was 
hW  opinion  of  the  character  of  tine 
proceedings  of  that  legislature,  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  then  to 
declare— diat  character  he  wqnld 
leave  to  histoiy  to  appreciat&**and 
in  referring  it  to  history,  sure  lie 
was,  that  as  to  many  parts  of  the 
conduct  of  that  parliament,  he 
oonld  not  consiini  it  to  severer 
chastisement.  Having  said  thus 
.much  in  answer  to  the  speech  of 
G4  the 
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the  aoUo  earl  (Iiin0rick),  be  alfo 
beg|[;ed  leave  to  ej^press  hk  satis* 
faction  at  the  amwer  given  hy  the 
noble  secretary*  natnely^.that  the 
eovemment  of  this  country  vrere 
Ignorant  of  the  issuing  of  this  ^xt- 
traordinary  order— and  th^t  they 
were  not  in  possession  of  any  pre* 
▼ious  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
Ireland  which  could  have  rendered 
such  a  line  of  public  proceeding 
necessary.  That  answer,  givea  to 
his  noble  friend's  question,  he  had 
heard  certainly  with  satisfaction, 
but  without  surprise;  for,  though 
not  bred  or  disciplined  to  place  ai\y 
considerable  degree  of  conBdence 
in  the  administration  of  the  noble 
lords  opposite,  he  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  any 
description  of  men  in  this  country 
could  have  practised  such  abomir 
nable  duplicity  and  deceit,  as  to 
have  advised  such  a  course  of  pro* 
ceeding  in  Ireland  as  die  Irish  go- 
Temment  had  now  adopted,  with- 
out haying  first  communicated  such 
intention  to  his  royal  higluiess  the 
prince  regent,  and  stated  the  ne- 
cessity and  determination  in  the  re* 
jgeat*s  speech  to  both  houses  of 
parliament. 

The  earl  of  Ross  said,  that  he 
felt  convinced  that  there  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
.  government,  in  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention  act,  to 
prevent  the  catholics  from  petition* 
me  parliament.  It  yas  to  be  con- 
sioered,  that  there  was  a  deputa- 
.  tion  of  ten  delegates  from  ever^ 
county,  and  some  from  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Ireland,  about  to  as- 
semble in  Dublin,  to  the  amount 
of  358  meoibers,  holding  as  it 
were  another  parliament,  and  con- 
vened to  do-r^we  knew  npt  .what. 
He  asked  if  government  could  go 
OB  if  such  assemblies  could  be.  held, 
jp,o  matter  for  what  ^objects?'   Hq 


wasi  fi^r  from  being  dispoied  tm 
think  harshly  oi  the  cath<^  body  « 
but  the  Irish  government  must  be 
supported.  Besides,  he  was  by  no 
means  sture  that  the  enforcement  of 
this  act  would  create  amongst  the 
Irish  the  general  sensation  which 
seemed  to  be  apprehended.  It  was 
to  be  recollected,  that  there  was  a 
great  di£Ference  of  opinion  in  the 
assembly  of  the  delegates. 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire  and 
other  noble  lords  spoke  on  the  snbr 
ject^  after  which,  the  motion  was 
put  and  cai^ied ;  and  also  tnat  for 
the  circular  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  the  catholic  committee  adverted 
to  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool. 

Lord  Redesdale  called  the  aX'* 
tention  of  the  house  to  the  bills 
which  he  had  submitted  to  their 
lordsh^s  in  the  course  of  the  last 
session.  The  first  was  to  enlargie 
the  sum  for  which  persons  could 
be  arrested  on  m^sne  process;  the 
second  was  to  establish  a^  permsu 
nent  provision  for  -the  relief  of  in* 
solvent  debtors ;  and  the  third  had 
for  its  object  to  provide  for  the  re- 
covery of  small  debts,  upon  tho 
constitutional  principle  of  l^al* 
practice,  namely,  the  interveatioa 
of  a  jury.  The  first  had  passed 
that  house,  but  had  been  scot  to 
the  other  so  late  that  it  could  not 
be  passed  there  before  the  prorogau 
tion.  The  second  had  not  passed 
that  house. :  and  the  third  had  beef 
merely  offered  to  their  considem- 
tion.  In  the  hopes  that  this  last 
would  ,be  brought  forward  in  ano.* 
ther  placet  where  it  might  be  more 
convenient  that  it  should  cotm 
mence,  he  would  not  at  present 
press  it  upon  the  attention  of  their 
lordships.  With  respect  to  the  biU 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors 
he  would  now  sabmit  that,  to  ^ 
house*  He  had  to.  ascertain  evtciit 
n^w  modelled  iW  but  iVX  very  mar 
,     '  terially. 
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cenalljv  Hi's  object  was  to  esta- 
biish  a  single  officer-*to  gi^e  him 
acooit—- and  intru&t  him  with  the 
adnnnistration  of  the  whole  law  on 
that  subject.  Some  might  differ 
with  hiin  as  to  the  number  %  but 
the  more  he  considered  the  subjecty 
die  more  he  was  inclined  to  prefer 
a  single  judge.  But  as  there  might 
be  grounds  for  appeal,  he  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  court  of  ap- 
peal for  this  single  purpose,  con- 
sisting of  one  judge  from  each  of 
the  courts  of  Icing's  bench,  com* 
xnon  pleas,  and  exchequer,  to  be 
appointed  by  these  courts  them- 
selves, which  would  secure  the  at- 
tention to  the  ^nvenience  of  the 
courts,  and  to  the  due  execution  of 
this  duty,  while  it  would  keep  the 
whole  within  the  principles  of  the 
established  law.  The  bill,  he  stated, 
bad  been  framed  upon  the  various 
bills  brought  forward  for  the  relief 
of  insolvenr debtors,  adopting,  the 
principle  of  the  law  of  cessio  bono* 
rum  as  it  was-  established  in  Scot* 
land,  Holland,  and  other  places. 
He  moved  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  to  enlarge  the  sum  for  which 
a  person  could  be  arrested  for  debt 
on  mesne  process. 

JLord  Moica  could  not  allow  this 
cypportunity  to  pass  without  re- 
Inarking  how  much  the  country 
vas  indebted  to  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord  for  the  attention  he  had 
paid  to  this  subject.  Certain  he 
was  that  there  was  no  other  subject 
upon  which  his  talents  and  industry 
could  be  employed  more  important 
to  the  interests  of  the  community, 
md  he  was  happy  that  he  had 
caUed  the  attentfon  of  the  house  to 
it  in  this  early  period  of  the  session^ 

JLord  HoUaad  also  congratulated 
the  bouse,  that  this  measure  had 
been  so  early  brought  forward'— 
fi»r  be  was  convinced  there  was 
lUfCfaiiig  so  disgraoeful  to  the  justice 


of  this  country  as  tlie  state  of  the 
law  between  creditor  and  debtor. 
Some  circumstances  had  come  to 
his  own  knowledge-r-circumstances* 
which,  perhaps,  he  might  at  a  fu« 
ture  period. bring  before  the  house  \ 
so  abominable — so  revolting  to  the  . 
common  feelings  of  justice  and  ' 
humanity,  that  when  their  lord* 
ships 'were  fully  aware  of  them.  It 
was  impossible  they  could  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  something 
must  be  done.  The  subject  was 
most  important,  too,  as  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  prisons ;  per«- 
sons  being  sometimes,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  principle  of  the  ha-». 
beas  corpus  act  and  of  gaol  deli-, 
very,  confined  in  the  nouses  of 
correction  here,  which  were  not 
liable  to  the  gaol  delivery,  and  re>. 
maining  there  from  month  to 
month,  and  (for  any  thing  that  was* 
known,)  from  year  to  year,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  investigation  and 
trial.  He  was  most  happy  that  it 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  to  bring  forward 
these  bills.  If  die  thing  coiJd 
have  been  eflFected  by  great  know- 
ledge,  by  povverful  eloquence,  and" 
active  humanity,  it  would  have 
been  done  long  ago  by  the  eflForts 
of  his  nobje  friend  near  him  (carl 
Moira).  But  he  most  cordially 
agreed  with  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  in  this,  although  he  differed 
from  him  on  most  subjects,  and  he 
rejoiced  that  the  ihatter  had  fallen- 
into  his  hands.  That  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  certainly  not  been 
subjected  to  the  imputation  of  a 
love  of  innovation,  which  had  oft. 
en  been  the  answer  to  the  xhost 
important  improvements,  whea 
coming  from  a  diflPerent  quarter. 
He  hoped,  that  to  him  at  least  no 
such  obiection  would  be  m^de,  and 
that  at  last  the  measure  would  suctf 
ceed.    The  subject  was  one  of  the 

very 
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▼cfy  ^festtett  importsuicc;  and  tb^re 
was  no  way  in  which  their  lord- 
i^ps  conld  raise  themselves  to  such 
tan  advantageous  height  in  pubiie 
opinion^  as  by  a  strict  attention  to 
measures  calculated  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
oonnntinitf*  He  hoped  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  would  persevere, 
and  not  suffer  himself  to  he  de- 
coyed by  others  to  put  oflF  this 
llieasore,  under  any  pretence,  to 
the  clftse  of  the  session,  when  it 
itti^ht  possibly  be  for  the  present 
entn-ely  defeated. 

The  bills  relative  to  arrests,  and 
to  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors, 
were  then  read  a  first  time,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  TJiey  were 
afterwards  carried  through  the  two 
houses,  and  passed. 

House  of  commons,  Feb.  18. — Sir 
S.  Romilly  gave  notice  that  he 
should  on  Thursday  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house  a  propo- 
sition on  the  subject  of  capital  pu- 
ni^ments  ;  also  on  the  subiect  of 
pcmientiary  houses.  Sir  Samuel 
then  movchd,  that  an  humble  ad- 
drcIS  be  presented  to  his  royal  hi|B^h- 
fiess  the  prince  regent,  requesting' 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  order 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  house 
an  account  of  the  number  of  pri- 

.  toners  ordered  to  be  transported  to 
New  Sott^  Wales  since  the  last  re- 
turn.—Ordered, 

Lord  Folkestone  gave  notice,  that 
be  should  on  an  early  day  move 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  house 
^e  number  of  informations  filed 
at'officio  by  the  attorney-general 
^nce  the  date  of  the  act  authoris- 
ing that  mode  of  proceeding.  -  He 
had  come  down  to  the  house  day 
after  day,  expecting  to  have  seen 
die  attorney-general  in  his  place, 
inten<Ung  to  have  put    to  hira  a 

,  qutfstioti  as  to  a  person  who  had 
heoi  lately  convicted  of  buying 


gumeas  at  mete  tfi^B  the  vsiial 
i^te  or  value  \  and  to  this  subject 
also  he  should  take  an  early  op- 
portunity oi  calling  the  attention 
of  the  house. 

Feb.  2a.-^Mr.  Yorke  said  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  •  of ,  moving 
what  were  usually  termed  the  wear 
and  tear  estimates  for  the  navy. 
As  those  estimates  were  the  same 
as  last  year,  he  should  not  ent»r 
into  any  detail. 

Mr.  R.  Ward  and  Mr,  Wliiu 
bread  each  said  a  few  words ;  after 
which  the  chairman  put  the  ques* 
tion  on  the  several  fallowing  votes* 
which  were  respectively  agreed  tO| 
viz.  StS^StCyjSL  for  the  wage^  of 
seamen  and  marines. — 4',4'.'3i»OOOA 
for  victualling. — 3,675,000/.  for 
wear  and  tear.-*-659,75(>/.  for  ord» 
nance  for  the  sea  service; 

Lord  Palmerstone  (secretary  at 
war)  then  moved  the  follo^ving 
sums  on  account  of  the  army) 
which  were  severally  agreed  to; 
viz.  —  3,000,000/.  for  the  land 
forces — 3,000,000/.  for  the  militia* 

Mr.  R.  Wharton  then  moved 
the  following  sums  to  pay  off  er* 
chequer  bills  issued  in  the  course 
of  last  year;  vis.— 10,500,0001. 
—1,500,000/.—  8,500^000/. —and 
107,650/.  to  pay  off  annuities 
granted  during  the  same  period. 

Feb.  21 .  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  rose  for  the  purpose  ^ 
adverting  to  a  former  notice  he  had 
given  respecting  the  household  to 
be  provided  for  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent.  It  might  he  re- 
collected, that  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  on  the  regency  bill,-  he 
had  aUuded  to  the  course  which,  til 
his  opinion,  w@uld  be  the  most  elf» 
gible  for  the  house  to  pursue  in  the 
establislimem  of  th^  regetjkfs  houes* 
holdb  He  had  accordingly  beea 
preparing  to  submqt  a  plan  whteh» 
hy  the  tiemporery  redtscden  ^  the 

office 
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effitse  of  the  cfiamberlati!,  -would 
enable  the  country  to  pr6vtcie  and 
mamraiii  siich  an  establishment  at 
die  low  rate  of  12  or  15,0()0/. 
When  his  royal  highness  was  pleas* 
ed  to  sightfy  his  determination  of 
continuing  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  the  persons  then  carrving  on 
the  government,  he  (Mr.  Perceval) 
fell  that  it  became  his  duty  to  lay 
the  plan  of  a  household  before  the 
regent;  but  upon  an  audience  with 
Ws  royal  highness,  he  learned  that 
his  royal  highness  remained  fixed 
in  a  perfect  determination  of  ad* 
hering  to  his  former  sentiments 
tipon  that  subject.  For  the  nature 
of  those  sentiments  his  royal  high* 
ness  was  pleased  to  refbr  htm  to  a 
learned  and  honourable  friend  of 
bis  opposite  (Mn  Adam).  Byhiih 
he  had  been  informed,  that  from 
the  moment  that  he  (Mr.  Perceval) 
had  first  communicated  his  inien* 
tkm  respecting  the  course  meant  to 
be  pursued  by  him  in  regard  to  the 
household,  his  royal  highness  bad 
communioited  to  that  learned  gen- 
tleman his  determination  not  to  add 
CO  the  bunhens  of  the  people  by 
aa:q>ting  of  any  addition  to  his 

Eiblic  state  as  regent  of  the  united 
ngdom.  He  was  satisfied  that 
neiuier  that  house  rtor  tlie  public 
wotdd  have  felt  any  indisposition 
fai  contributing  to  tie  expense  of 
the  due  support  of  the  state  axid 
digaky  of  the  prince  regent.  At 
f^e  same  time,  the  country  would, 
ifot  be  backward  in  duly  acknow- 
ledging this  Instance  of  self-denial 
on  tne  part  of  the  prince  i  and  his 
royal  highness  could  not  fail  to  find 
that  such  a  itrfiisal  will^  in  point  of 
fact,  throw  round  his  character 
smd  station  more  real  splendour 
thaus  could  behorrowed  nam  any 
pageaamry,  however  briUiint :  diat 
external  magniicence,  calculated  to 
•llazik  tbewlgar  gMM,aD4catdiihe 


gtddy  adnsiratbn  of  the  populace, 
the  prince  did  not  hesitate  to  sacri- 
fice to  those  solid  good  qualiii^ 
which  have  long  since  won,  and 
promise  to  secure  to  htm*  theafieei> 
tions  of  the  people.  Having  stated 
tliese  circumst'inces  to  the  house,  it 
was  of  course  scarcely  necessary 
for  him  to  add,  that  it  was  not  now 
his  intention  to  submit  to  them  any 
such  plan;  and  he  had  now  only 
to  call  upon  the  learned  gendemaft 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  to  cor- 
roborate such  part  of  the  statement 
as  his  knowledge  enaUed  him  to 
say  was  accurate,  or  to  correct  any 
mi^tatement  into  which  he  might 
have  inadvertently  fallen. 

Mr.  Addra  accordingly  rose  and 
confirmed  the  statement  of  the 
right  honourable  gemleman,  wbic^ 
he  pronounced  to  be  so  accurate  at 
to  relieve  him  from  troubling  th6 
house  with  more  than  his  confirmn* 
tronof  it.  He  said,  that  previous 
to  the  day  on  which  the  ri^it  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  moved  his  mo» 
tion  in  that  house,  his  royal  high* 
ness  had  delivered  into  his  hands 
copies  of  the  letters  from  tliat  nght 
honourable  geritleman  totheprrncii 
and  of  the  prince's  answer,  accoitt* 
panied  with  written  bstructtons  to 
him,  (Mr.  Adam,)  requiring  hiivf, 
in  case,  any  thing  should  be  said 
relative  to  the  establi^ment  of  aa 
additional  household  for  the  prince^ 
to  state  on  behalf  of  the  prince, 
that  it  was  his  royal  hi^hness-$ 
wish  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
temporary  regency  without  adding  ^ 
unnecessarily  to  the  burthens  of  the 
people— <ind  that  he  mu^  there- 
fore decline  the  intended  establish* 
ment :  such  he  knew  to  have  been 
his  royal  ht^hness's  determinatimi 
m  the  question  of  a  temporary  re- 
geacy.  In  case,  however,  of  such 
circunMtances  occurring  as  might 
lead  to  ft  permanent  regency^,  he 
conceived 
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conceived  that  the  question  would 
then  be  open  anew  to  the  conside- 
ration of  hjs  royal  highness. 

The  chancellor  of  me  exchequer, 
pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  secret  committee 
to  in)quire  into  the  circum:stances 
which  led  to  the  detention  of  ■ 
Colville»  liow  a  prisoner  in  the 
house  of  correction,  Coldbath-fields. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
secret  committee  formed  thus  :— 
Mr.  Robert  Dundas,  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Mr.  Charles  Long,  Mr. 
Williams  Wynne,  Mr.  Wrlherforce, 
Mr;  Leicester,  sir  Artliur  Pigott, 
lord  Folkestone,  Mr.  Bulmer,^Mn 
-George  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Lambe. 

Mr.  Creevey  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  move  for  papers  relative 
to  transactions,  both  civil  and  mili-  * 
tary,  in  the  East  Indies.  He  had 
last  year  moved  for  several  docu- 
ments respecting  some  extraor- 
dinary triab  in  the  courts  of  law 
at  Madras,  in  the  years  1808-9,  to 
which  no  return  had  been.  made. 
He  now  proposed  to  revive  his  for- 
mer motions,  and  also  to  call  for 
new  documents.  It  was  necessary 
•specially  that  the  military  concerns 
to  which  he  alluded  should  be  di- 
stinctly elucidated,  that  it  might 
be  clearly  seen  where,  if  any  where, 
blame  ought  to  rest.  In  the  first 
place,  any  one  might  see  that  the 
suspension  of  major  Bowles,  on  ac- 
count of  his  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  superior  officers,  was^ 
die  imnaediate  cause  of  the  agita- 
tion which  prevails  in  the  Madras 
anny.  Tfcb  case  had  recently  been 
'  considered  by  the  Indian  govern- 
'  snent  here  j  and  the  consequence  of 
the  inquiry  was^  that  major  Bowles 
was  Mstored.  Such  being  the  re* 
suit  cf  the  inquiry,  the  obvious  in^ 
ference  was^  that  the  conduct  of 
sir  G.  Baxlpw  could  not  have  be^ 
rtgarded  as  in  every  instaoc^^cor* 


rect.    The  next  prominent  feature 
in  these  transactions  was,  ^hat  by 
an  order  of  sir  George  Barlow  of 
the  1st  of  May,  certain' officers  had 
been  suspended  .upon  an  ^x-fark 
inquiry.     They,  too,  had  appealed 
to   the  directors.     He  would  abs- 
tain from  calling  for  any  docu- 
ment on  this  point  for  the  present, 
reserving^  to  himself  the  liberty  of 
proceedmg  hereafter  according  to 
circumstances.       The  only  other 
subject  connected  with  the  military 
transactions  to  which    he    would 
that  night  call  the  attention  of  die 
house,  was  the  trial  of  several  of- 
ficers by  courts«-martial .    After  the 
suppression  of  this  unfortunate  re- 
belHon,  the  government  of  Madras 
selected,  for  trial  by  court-martial 
colonels  Bell,  Storey,  and  Duncan 
— ^andasthe  opinions  of  the  courts- 
martial  were  so  much  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  government,  it 
was  proper  that  the  house  should 
have  documents  to  enable  it  to  de- 
cide upon  that    question.      Thus 
much  relative  to  the  military  trans- 
actions in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
With  regard  to  the  other  case,  cer- 
tain trials  at  law,  which  took  place 
at  Madras  in    1808-9,    he    must 
again  say,  that  they  were  of  a  most 
extraordinary  nature,   and  ou^ht 
not  to  be  passed  over  without  in- 
quiry and  explanation.    He  bad 
before  noov^  for  documents  o»  this 
subject ;  but  as  it  was  one  of  great 
importance,  he  would  shortly  state 
the  outlines  of  the  case  as  they  had 
come  to  his  knowledge.     It  was 
well  known  that  a  certam  sum  {five 
millions)  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
East  Inaia  company  to  ansi;rer  the 
just  and  legal  claims  upon  the  na- 
bob of  Arcot.    Claims  to  the  a* 
mount  of  tiiirty  millions  were  pre* 
ferred  upon  thi^  five  millionSi  and 
suspicions   were   naturally   enter* 
t^Qed  that  vast  mimbers  of  tbem 
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^rere  fabe.  Commissioners  were 
^pp^inted  xo  examine  and  ascertain 
the  real  and  boiui  fide  debts.  A 
ticrcain  number  of  gentlfcmen  at 
Madras,  interested  in  this  businesst 
beir^  hwdfide  creditors^  and  acting 
in  behalf  of  hon/ifide  creditors,  in- 
stituted a  prosecution  a^inst  a  na- 
tive of  the  name  of  Reddy  Row, 
for  fi)rging  one  bond,  and  for  a 
consptmcy  with  respect  to  another 
cash  traQsacrion,  involving  the  foul- 
est perjury.  Reddy  Row  was  con- 
victed by  jnries  of  Englishmen, 
upon  all  the  charges.  But  the  ex- 
traordinary part  of  the  transaction 
was,  that  sir  Geor^^e  Barlow  iden- 
tified himself  with  Reddy  Rnw,  and 
dtrected  notice  to  be  given  Mr., 
Maitland^  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
Mr.  Roebuck,  an  officer  high  in  the 
government  service,  and  several 
others,  individuals  of  the  first  re- 
spectability, prosecuting  in  behalf 
€if  die  honAfide  creditors,  that  if  they 
presumed  to  interfere  they  would 
subject  themselves  to  the  serious 
displeasure  of  the  government. 
Authority  ^vas  besides  given  to  the 
advocate-general,  Mr.  Anstruther, 
to  defend  this  Reddy  Row,  and* an 
orcl^  was  made  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses from  the  funds  destined  for 

^  the  payment  of  the  real  creditors. 
The  first  thing  done  by  sir  O.  Bar- 
low, in  execution  of  his  direat,  was 
to  remove  Mr.  Roebuck  (who  had 
been  thtrty-six  years  in  the  service 
of  the  company)  from  Madras  and 
his  connexions,  without  stadng^any 
gnmnds  for  this  proceeding,  though 
earnestly  applied  to  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  was  removed  at  the  zisk 
of  his  life  to  a  distance  of  500  miles, 
to  a  most  unwholesome  situation^ 
^th  less  than  half  his  former  emo- 
lontent,  and  in  a  few.  weeks  after 

^Jflr*  Roebuck  in  foot  died.  The 
magistrate  who  committed  Reddy 
Roiv  \via  also  removed  ixQm  his  of- 


fice  s  a  third  was  sent  to  England 
againstiaw ;  and  from  each  of  the 
juries  who  convicted  Reddy  Ro]g, 
some  were  selected  and  sent  to  a 
distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  with 
far  inferior  situations  to  those  they 
held  before,  and  the  duties  of  which 
they  were  incompetent  to  discharge. 

Sir Strange,  the  judge  at 

Madras,  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
governor.  He  gave  it  as  his  opt-, 
uion,  that  the  commissioners  might 
still  pay  the  bond,  though  found  ta 
be  a  forgery,  and  sent  to  this  coun« 
•  try  a  recommendation  of  pardon 
for  Reddy  Row.  The  pardon  waa 
granted  \  but  in  its  voyage  out  to 
India,  fresh  matter  had  come  outj- 
conclusive  as  to  the  character  and 
objects  of  this  gentleman,  who  at 
lait  thought  proper  to  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  his  friends  by  administer* 
in^  to  himself  a  dose  of  poison* 
If  the  facts  bore  him  out  m  this 
statement,  he  would  ask  if  ever 
there  was  a  stronger  case  before 
the  house  ?  It  was  needless  for  him 
at  this  time  to  mention  what  further 
proceedings  might  be  requisite  \ 
but  he  wotdd  now  say,  that  if  these 
facts  bore  him  out,  he  would  move 
for  the  recall  of  sir  George  Barlow, 
as  necessary  to  clear  the  character 
of  the  nadon.  He  concluded  by 
moving  for  several  papers  rdative 
to  these  transactions,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  which  he  understood  there 
was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  never  heard  a 
more  aggravated  statement  of  any 
case  than  that  now  laid  befbre  th6 
house.  When  the  papers  were 
produced,  it  would  appear  how 
'very  much  the  circumstances  had 
been  distorted.  He  would  in  a  few 
words  state  his  view  of  it#  It  was 
well  known,  that  for  30  of  40  years 
back  the  Arcot  debu  had  been  a 
source  of  corruption.  When,  the 
company  took  the  territory  foto  its 
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handv  it  was  tlioaght  bt^  josttoe  to 
aficertnin  what  claims  theve  were 
upon  id;,  and  a  commission  wasap- 
pcflnted;  a  tnranch  of  which  sac 
jbejcey  aiid  another  at  Madras.  Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  sir  G.  Barlow 
at  Madras,  a  large  manufacture  of 
forged  bonds  had  been  cai'ried  on, 
and  the  bonds  were  publicly  sold. 
The  law  officers  of  the  commission 
*were  directed  to  make  inquiries, 
with  a  view  to  check  tliis  evil ;  and 
on  a  case  of  forgery,  by  one  Conpa- 
sah  Brahmince,  a  native,  notorious 
for  his  want^of  character,  a  prose- 
cutipa  was  determined  upon ;  and 
an  application  made  to  the  govern- 
ment, after  tlie  arrival  of  sir  George 
Batiov,  for  the  assistance  of  its  law 
officers  fo'  carry  on  the  prosecution. 
This  was  granted ;  upon  wliich, 
Bxahmince .turned  round;  and  com* 
menceJ  a  prosecution  against  Red- 
dy  Row,  who  had  been  thirty  years 
a  servant  of  the  company,  and  of 
whose  assistance  die  commissioners 
had  availed  themselves.  Mr.  Mait- 
laud,  himself  a  creditor,  took  the 
evidence  against  Reddy  Row,  and 
sefused  to  take  it  m  the  other  case. 
—Under  these  circumstances,  die 
l^ovemment,  thinking  the  prosecu- 
tion against  Reddy  Row  to,  have 
originated  in  malicious, or  interested 
motives,  ordered  him  to  be  sup* 
ported.  The  whole  settlement  was 
divided  into  parties  respecting  this 
business;  and  by  one  of  them  the 
conduct  of  the  government  would 
of  course  be  represented  iu  its  very 
worst  light.  Mr.  Roebuck  iuid 
been  removed  not  only  for  this  in- 
terference, but  for  his  factious  con- 
duct in  other  respects.  The  place 
to  which  he  •  was  removed  was  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  very  healthy; 
but  he  was  an  old  man,  above  sixty, 
and  in  bad  health  before  his  re- 
Bxoval,  which  accounted  for  his 
deathf  without  ascribing  aay  thing 


to.thieeilectft  of  a  not(Oiu c&^naieu 

Maitland  had  beenremoved,becaBS9 
unworthy  of  office,  as  would  app^r 
from  tlie  papers  when  laid  before  the 
house.  The  government  bad  no 
object  but  to  support  the  cati«e  of 
justice  against  faction.  With  re- 
gard to  courts  of  law,  the  directors 
had  taken  no  notice  of  any  thing, 
except  the.  conduct  of  its  own  ser- 
vants. As  to  the  death  of  Reddy 
Row,  from  whatever  cause  it  arose, 
it  was  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  case  of  the  bonds.  The  com- 
missioners had  reason  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  him,  and  dismissed 
him,  in  the  exercise  of  dieir  discre- 
tion. He  only  requested  diat  the 
house  would  suspend  its  judgement 
till  the  papers  were  produced.  As 
to  the  military  transactions,  if  the 
last  session  had  been  longer,  all  the 
documents  on  that  subject  would 
have  been  then  produced.  They 
would  soon,  however,  be  brought 
forward,  and,  he  hoped,  consi- 
dered with  a  degree  of  attention 
suited  to  their  importance.  On 
a  subject  where  so  many  indivi- 
duals and  inurests  were  concern- 
ed, diere  would  be  a  great  deal 
of  prejudice.  But  the  Indian  go- 
vernment wanted  nothing  but  to 
have  the  whole  investigated ;  and 
the  more  gentlemen  considered  the 
documents,  the  more  reason  they 
would  see  to  distrust  a  great  num- 
ber of  stories  that  were  circolaMd 
by  individuals.  He  had  no  personal 
connexion  with  sir  George  Barlow. 
He  had  only  corresponded  with 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  he  viewe(^  the  great 
lines  of  his  conduct  as  entitled  to 
the  highest  approbation .  Although 
in  a  situation  of  such^difficultyt 
some  of  the  minor  steps  might  have 
been  faulty,  yet  he  had  no  doute 
but  sir  George  Barlow  had  done  a 
great  service  to  the  publio-— a  ser* 
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▼kc  wbtck  even  men  of  consider- 
able merit  coulU  noi  have  rendered. 
li  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  bufiixiess  hnd  otrigiuated  with 
the  suspension  ofinaj.  Bowles.  The 
origin  of  it  was  much  more  remote ; 
but  the  whole  would  be  before  the 
house,  and  he  trusted  gentlemen, 
would  takethe  trouble  to  examine  it 
thoroughly.  They  would  find  it 
well  worth  their  labour^  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  only  requested  a  sus* 
pension  of  their  opinion. 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke ; 
after  which  the  several  motions 
were  pot  and  carried. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  stated,  that 
from  the  indisposition  of  the  secre* 
tary  of  state  /or  the  home  depart- 
Sient,  it  was  his  intention  to  post- 
pone^  {of  a  short  time,  that  part  of 
his  intended,  measure  of  improve- 
ment in  the  c|:iminsd  code  which 
zdated  to  transportation.  He  wish- 
ed then  to  know  whether  any  trans- 
portation of  convicts*  particularly 
of  female  convicts,  was  intended  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
answered,  that  a  vessel  with  con- 
victs- had  either  sailed,  or  was  ex* 
^ted  daily  to  sail. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  nnder  the 
unpression  that  every  man  was 
boimd  to  use  the  means  in  his 
power  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
and  inc^rease  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety) declared  his  determination  to 
persevere  in  his  object  for  tlie*  im- 
provement of  our  criminal  code. 
H^  concluded  with  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repeal- 
ing so  much  of  an  act  of  king  Wil- 
liam as  rendered  <  stetjing  in  a 
dwelling-house,  shop  or  warehouse, 
to  the  value  o£  five  shillings,  felony 
without  benefit  of  clerg  y .'  He  alsp 
ftuhmitied  a  motion  f€>r  leave  to 
bring  in  two  bills  ;  the  first  to  reped 
ao  much  of  an  act  of  Anne  as  took 
ihe.beaiefit  of  ckrgy  from  the  of- 


fence of  stealing  to  the  amonnt  of 
forty  sliillii^s  in  a  dwelliog4iouse ; 
and  the  second  to  repeal  the  act  of 
24th  Geo.  II.  for  making  theft  to 
the  same  amount  on  any  navigable 
canal,  capitaL— Adjourned. 

House  of  lords,  Feb*  S2.*— 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale^  with  re^ 
ferexu:e  to  the  late  con<{uest  in  the 
East  Indies^  which  he  considered 
of  great  importance^  observed  that 
it  appeared  by  the  letter  of  general 
Abercrombie,  that  Mr.  Farquhar, 
a  servant  of  the  company,  had 
been  appointed  ^ov.ernor  cff  the  I$1« 
of  France ;  and  it.evidentlr  appear- 
ed, from  what  was  stated  by  that 
general  in  his  dispatch,  that  he  nn- 
willingly  acceded  to  this  appoint- 
ment. He  wished,  therefore,  to 
know  whetlier  the  Isle  of  Fi-anct 
was  to  be  considered  as  the  king^s 
or  company's  colony:  the  difference 
in  the  conduct  and  management  of 
the  king's  and  company's  colonies 
was  so  stronely  against  the  latter, 
tliat  if  he  did  not  receive  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  on  this  point,  he  must 
bring  the  subject  before  the  house. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said  that 
he  had  no  difHculty  in  stating  that 
a  decision  had  been  taken  upon  this 
point,  and  that  it  w:is  determined 
that  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon  should  both  become  the 
king's  colonies,  the  governor  to  act 
unoer  commissions  from  .the  prince 
regent ;  and  that  those  islands 
woudd  be  as  much  under  the  con- 
trol and  discretion  of  the  crown  as 
any  other  of  his  majesty's  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  or  elsewhere. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  ro$e» 
and  called  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to  the  contents  of  the  two 
letters  of  Mr.  secretary  W.  W.  Pole, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Hay,  secretarv  to 
the  committee  of  the  Irish  catholics. ' 
After  a  very  able  speech,  his  lord- 
ship moved  for  the  production  of 
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copies  of  all  such  dispatches  as  re« 
iatcd  to  this  ■subject  from  and  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The 
xnotton  was  opposed  by  ministers^ 
and  negatived. 

The  same  question  was,  on  the 
same  evening,  discussed  much 
more  atiengdi  in  the  house  of 
commons.*  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ward,  who  said  he  rose  to 
move  for  such  papers  as  i^ighthave 
SL  tendency  to  throw  light  on  a  late 
measure  adopted  in  Ireland.  Had 
thi?  production  of  these  papers  been 
conceded,  lie  should  have  felt  It  his 
duty  to  have  abstained  from  in  any- 
wise  entering  upon  the  question; 
but  as  this  was  not  the  case,  he  con- 
ceived  it  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  to  induce  the  house  to  ac- 
cede to  his  motion.  The  house  must 
be  aware  of  tlie  nature  of  the  con- 
vention act.  Of  this  act,  the  best 
justification  that  can  be  offered  is, 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  bad  times  ; 
and  nothing  but  actual  necessity 
can,  in  any  degree,  justify  its  en- 
forcement; for  it  is  calculated  to 
occasion, anxiety  and  irritation  on 
every  occasion,  when  attemptetd  to 
be  put  in  force.  It  is  incumbent, 
theiefore,  on  his  majesty's  ministers 
to  make  out  that  necessity  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  house.  He  was , 
not  disposed  to  repose  any  great 
share  of  confidence  in  the  admini- 
Ktration  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  his  ma- 
jesty's councils  ;  and  if  he  was  dis». 
posed  to  withhold  his  confidence 
from  him  in  any  one  thing  mote 
than  another,  it  was  his  administra- 
tion of  Ireland,  wliich  was  conduct- 
ed on  principles  on  which  he  could 
never  bestow  his  approbation.  He 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  call  up- 
on the  ministry  at  this  time  to  ex- 
plain the  motives  by  which  they 
weri?  induced  to  rummage  the  Sta- 
tutc-bQok  for  the  discovery  of  pe* 


nalties  against  persons  wfao»  how<t 
ever  muiSi  their  conduct  might  be 
wrong  in  one"  particular  instance, 
had  shown  no  general  intention  of 
violating  the  laws.  They  even  say 
that  it  is  their  duty,  as  well  as  their 
Inclination  and- decided  deteimina- 
tion,  not  to  violate  the  spirit  nor 
even  the  letter  of  the  law.  In 
whatever  way  they  may  have  vio- 
lated the  letter  of  the  law,  there  is 
here  an  evident  wish  not  to  violatt! 
the  spirit  of  it^  His  majesty^s  mi- 
nisters may,  indeed,  p>ossess  infor- 
mation of  a  different  nature.  They 
may  know  that  this  declaratidn  is 
nothing  more  than  a  pretext ;  and 
that  under  this  seeming  regard  for 
the  laws,  measures  of  a  dangerou* 
nature  are  in  contemplation.  But 
the  house  has  no  information  of  any 
such  designs,  and  remains  in  pro- 
found ignorance  on  the  subject- 
From  this  measure  it  appears  that 
Ireland  is  in  a  most  perilous  state ; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment 
to  conceive  that  the  Cause  of  this 
measure  does  not  lie  deeper  than 
the  letter  of  the  secretary  to  the  ca- 
tholic committee;  for  this  letter  i* 
dated  as  far  back  as  the  1st  day  of 
Januar)',  and  the  circular  letter  of 
the  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
is  dated  the  12ih  of  this  month  ;  so 
that  it  appears  there  were  six  entire 
weeks  between  the  two  acts.  His 
majesty's  ministers  ought  to  be  able 
to  make  out  a  good  case ;  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  what 
powerful  motive  could  induce  them 
to  remain  quiet  for  six  weeks,  .and 
then  all  at  once  to  break  out  into 
the  adoption  of  this  unaccount- 
able measure.  But  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  a  particular  circumstance : — He 
had  to  ask,  At  what  time  this  letter 
of  the  Irish  secretary  came  foijth  ? 
This -paper  was  issued  at  a  time 
when  the  accounts  of  the  install*- 
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lion  of  the  pnnce  regent  were 
merely  arrived  in  Ireland*  This 
Was  a  most  unlucky  coincidence ; 
for  the  prince  was  in  the  highest 
decree  popular  in  th.it  country,  and 
was  considered  to  be  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  inierests  of  Jiis  Iri§h 
subjects*  For  this  measure,  how- 
ever, there  was  not  the  smallest 
>?;round  to  suppose  dint  ministers 
had  the  countenance  of  his  royal 
highness.  Whether  ministers  were 
rl^ht  or  wrong  in  the  adoption  of 
tliis  severe  measure,  in  the  present 
^tate  of  liis  informaiion  upon  that 
subject,  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
lake  upon  him  to  decide  j  i)ut  it 
v>  aj»  necessary  that  the  house  should 
have  means  to  enable  thejn  amply 
to  discuss  the  subject*  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  then  moved 
tor  extracts  oi^  such  dispatches  as 
h  id  been  received  by  tlie  secretary 
of  state,  from  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  relative  to  the  putting  in 
execution  the  convention  act. — On 
tlie  quesdon  bein^  put  that  these 
papers  be  produced, 

Mr*  Vorkc,  although  he  could 
not  agree  entirely  widi  the  speech  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  ha.d 
just  sat  down,  said  dia:  he  entirely 
agreed  with  him  in  the  (joncluding 
p.u"t  of  that  speech^  where  iiej  en- 
larged upon  the  propriety  of  mani- 
festing an  anxiety  for  Ireland  ;  for 
no  man  more  cordially  agreed  with 
the  honourable  gentleman  than 
himself  m  the  necessity  of  display- 
ing such  an  anxiety.  Before  he 
proceeded  to  advert  to  more  gene- 
ral topics,  he  wouW  state  to  the 
house  the  facts  which  had  come  to 
tlie  knowledge  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. All  that  they  knew  was, 
that  in  consequence  of  a  paper  is- 
sued by  a  Mr.  Hay,  who  calls 
himself  secretary  to  die  catholic 
coinmittee — he  knew  not  whether 


this  was  genuine  .or  not — ^but  ia 
consequence  of  this  pap^  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  issue  the  cir- 
cular letter  now  before  die  house. 
This  paper  carried  on  the  f.ice  of 
it  a  violation  of  the  existing  laws  of 
Ireland,  The  convention  act  is 
declared  to  be  expressly  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
assembling  of  delegates  from  any 
unlawful  assembly,  who  are  de- 
clared guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanour. Looking  therefore  at 
that  letter,  he  maintained  that  xho 
government  of  Ireland. could  noc 
have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did, 
without  admitting  persons  ojX'uly 
to  violate  the  established  law  of  the 
country*  But  ministers  were  not 
in  possession  of  all  the  information 
necessary  to  en:ible  the  house  to 
judge  of  this  measure  in  all  its 
points ',  and  therefore,  if  all  the  pa- 
pers moved  for  were  granted  on 
the  present  occa  ion,  they  would  ' 
not  answer  the  purpose.  Ho  V'as 
therefore  averse  to  the  motio:i,  be- 
cause these  papers  are  insuificient, 
and  because  it  would  he  necessary 
to  wait  for  silll  further  papers,  be- 
fore the  house  could  come  properly 
to  a  discussion  of  tlie  s'lbjcct.  Upon 
that  ground  he  gave  his  negative 
to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Gratian  said,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  shrnild  watch, 
in  a  particular  manner,  over  the 
interests  of  rhe  cat^:olics  of  Ireland, 
because  the  each; /lies  had  no  repre- 
sentatives in  that  house  ;  beciUbC 
tliey  ought  to  be  co-.siJered  in  the 
light  of  the  wards,  of  this  legislature. 
The  house  our;ht,  therefore,  to 
watch  over  their  riglus  and  in- 
terests, and  to  sho-.v  their  tender 
attachment  to  Ll^ose  rights  on  every 
occasion.  The  communication  be- 
tv/een  the  legislature  and  the  ca« 
iholics  should  be  kept  as  open  as 
H  ppssibitf. 
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possible.  Ft  V.15  not  Wierely  de- 
sirable that  parochial  communica- 
tion should  be  kept  opCTi-— it  was 
not  merely  desirable  that  county 
commonicatton  should  be  kept 
open — but  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Iiouse  should  have  every  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  general  sense 
of  the  catholic  body.  It  was  there- 
fore highly  desirable  that  a  bad 
law4— a  law  generated  in  spleen— 
for  that  was  its  best  justification, 
though  sometimes  it  mij^ht  be  pre- 
tended til  at  circumstances  made  ft 
necessary  to  be  resorted  to— should 
be  resorted  to  «is  lit;le  as  possible. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 

1  the  crown,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  Iwuse,  to  construe  that  act  in 
as  favourable  ;i  manner  as  they 
coujd,  and  they  were  called  upon 
to  be  as  favourable  as  thLy  possibly 
could  to  the  acts  of  the  catholic 
body.  Now  in  order  that  a  peti- 
tion should  convey  the  sentiments 
of  the  catholics,  it  was  not  sufficient 
that  it  was  subscribed  by  a  few  in- 
div-d'jals  of  that  body— it  was  ne- 
cessary til  at  it  should  express  the 
j^eneral  sense  of  the  catholics, — and 
how  wai  that  general  sense  to  be 
ascertained  but  by  dclvgalion:  The 
convention  act,  tlicielorc,  went 
against  the  niosi  essential  rights  of 
the  subjects  oi  tliese  kingdoms,  and, 
if  literally  conNtriad,  ^»ent  to  cut 
oif  all  cc^nimunicatinn  bc.wrrn  par- 
ltan:cnt  and  ilie  peaple.     This  was 

'  particular;)-  the  c;r:e  with  regard  to 
JFreland  sinv.e  tiie  UTiion ;  for  many 
channels  oi*  communication,  w]iich 
were  then  open  bvTween  ihc  people 
of  that  country  and  the  legl"^lature, 
were  now  almost  shut  up.  l^Ie  cor.- 
tended  that  the  right  of  petition 
should  be  enjtjycd  in  llni  fullest, 
freest,  and  ajnpiest  manner,  so  as 
to  alloid^  means  to  collect  the  gtj- 
»cial  ien^(>  or.  the  |eo;k.     lu  his 


judgiement,  such  pcyptdar  tne^ngif 
so  conducted,  were  not  the  cause 
6f  jnst  alarm.  It  Was  well  diat 
opportunities  should  exist  for  the 
mind  of  the  people  to  evaporate. 
The  aspirations  of  active  £[enias 
should  not  be  subjected  to  eternal 
control,  nor  the  high  mettle  of  the 
Irish  youth  condemned  to  waste  it- 
self in  indolence  and  tavern  enjoy- 
ments. Much  did  he  see  of  public 
spirit  in  the  catholics  of  Ireland; 
much  mdeed  of  vehemence,  but 
of  a  vehemence  that  threatened  no 
evil  consequences.  The  Hre  should 
be  kept  in  its  proper  orb,,  and  it 
would' eniit  a  salutary  light  and 
heat,  without  bursting  into  confla- 
gration. Certainly  nodiing  had 
been  stated  to  justify  the  retrospec- 
tive operation  of  the  convention 
act ;  and  if  ministers  were  deter* 
mined  to  persevere  in  their  impo* 
litic  system,  he  held  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  house  to  interpose  in 
favour  of  the  people,  and  assort  the 
right  of  the  Irish  subject  to  com- 
plain of  grievances,  it  remaiued 
for  ministers  to  show,  that  to  de- 
stroy the  catholic  committee  was 
necessary  to,  prevent  a  national 
,  convention  in  that  country.  It  was 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  sometimes -clamorous  and 
violent  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
rights :  he  would  not  say  it  was  bis 
right  to  be  foolish  also ;  but  he  was 
sure,  that  to  suppress  any  mischief 
tliat  could  be  apprehended  on  that 
score,  the  worst  plan  was  that  of 
a  harsh  exercise  of  the  power  and^ 
<liiLliority  of  government.  Occa- 
sional ebullitions  of  warm  feelings 
did  not  call  for  its  chastising  arm  ; 
iliey  were  the  symptoms  of  a  free 
spirit,  the  calentures,  if  he  might 
use  lie  word,  of-  a  lofty .  idiiid» 
harmless  when  gently  treated*  He 
believed,  however,  tiiat  Mr.  Pole*a 
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Irtfer  ftiight  admit  of  &onAething 
like  an  hypothetical  form  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  tumuUuous  disposi- 
non,  and  he  trusred,  therefnl-e,  that 
ministers  would  instantly  adopt  and 
sanction  the  construction,     **  You 
have,**  said  Mr.  C rattan,  «♦  diRcjua- 
llfied  a  large  portion  of  your  fellow- 
iubjects,  who  pay  your  taxes  in  sup- 
port of  yonr  government.    At  a  pe- 
riod   peculiarly    unfortunate,    for 
needlessly  rncreasing  your  difficul- 
ties,  you  stigmatize  a  great  part  of 
your  population,  who  have  Amght 
and  bled  with  yoa  in  defence  of 
the  Itbenies  and  constitution  of  the 
country.     While  you  pursue  this 
system,   depend  on  it  distempers 
will  uot  cease  in  freland  1  that  dan* 
^ers  and  commotions  will  continue 
to  attend  your  erring  policy.     You 
have,  degraded  the  catholic  below 
the  level  of  the  community,  nfnd 
with  the  buoyancy  of  nature  he 
will  rise  to  asseit  that  claim  to 
equal  rights  whidh  he  feels  is  not 
less  founded  on  reason  tlian  on  jus* 
ticc."  Abpve  all,  he  recommended 
jnoderation  and  forbearance  to  tlie 
government ;  the  cause  of  emanci* 
pation    must  ultimately  triumph, 
and  those  who  had  accompanied 
Britons  to  military  glory,   would 
one  day  vote  and  legislate  in  their 
society.    The  honourable  member 
concluded  a  very  eioqueiit  speech 
by  doing  justice  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  lord  lieutenant* 

Mr.  Pamell  and  sir  John  New* 
pore  spoke  on  the  same  side  (  ge- 
neral Loftus  and  sir  Henry  Mont- 
gooaery  justified  the  conduct  of 
^vemment« 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
contended,  that  there  >was  nothing 
on  the  part  of  govemmeitt  Vhich 
josttfied  the  charges  then  brought 
against  them  bj  die  two  gentlemen 
x>n  the  other  side.  The  Irish  go- 
.v«ra«)c&t  hAd  adhered  to  the  law. 


and  felt  t^e  necessity  of  its  ejtercise 
when  the  tiolition  of  th;it  law  was 
likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
dantJ:erous  cffectB.  With  respect 
to  the  immediiite  question,  namely, 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment in  putting  futo  effect  the  con- 
vention law,  he  be:^c:ed  to  s;iy,  that 
whether  the  Intended  meeting  of  de- 
legiites  was  catholic  or  protfestant, 
the  Iri«.h  governuient  v^ouid  have 
feh  it  to  be  its  duty  to  have  pursued 
the  same  course.  It  was  no  nev/  or 
unnatural  c^mrse  that  (hey  nssumed. 
The  proceeding  agriinst  which  tiicir 
vigilance  was  directed,  -was  an  of- 
fence a;»ainst  law;  and  surely  he 
might  assume,  that  the  mere  esta- 
bliiihment  of  legal  proceedings  a- 
gainst  the  violators  of  the  law,  was 
no  ground  <jf  parliumentary  inq-iiry. 
The  house  had  only  to  refer  to  the 
letter  of  the  catholic  secretary,  and  it 
was  i  m  possi  b  1  e  more  i  u  1 1  y^to  conceive 
or  to  describe  the  duties  and  effects 
of  a  representative  body.  And  he 
would  ask,  whether  a  body  of  358 
persons,  under  the  eye  of  govern- 
ment,thus  collected, assuming  such 
a  character  as  they  had  lately  done, 
were  not  alone  an  object  of  vigi- 
lance, but  ought  to  be  met  by  the 
law  which  their  proceedings  went 
to  violate  ?  It  was  far  different  from 
the  meetingfiof  1 793or  1796 ;  itwent 
td  establish  in  Ireland  a  deliberative 
representative  body.  There  remain- 
ed oidy  to  observe,  that  there  was 
no  impediment  by  the  decision  of 
the  government  given  to  the  right  of 
peciiioning. — On  the  contrary,  by 
keeping  that  right  within  its  due* 
bounds,  that  security  was  strength^ 
ened  which  might  he  endangered 
by  transgression.  The  prayer  of 
the  catholics  would  now  come  be- 
fore tlie  house  with  the  same  cha- 
racterj  authority,  and  importance 
as  it  had  formerly  done. 

Mr.  Whitbi-ead  made  a  very  able 
H  2  rejrly 
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reply*  Mr.  Fuller  vindicated  the 
measures  of  government,  ixrhich 
Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Ponson- 
by  mainta'med  to  be  wholly  inde- 


fensible. The  house  divided— Ay^ 
43,  Noes  80 — Majority  against  the 
production  of  papers,  S7. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Dfhate  on  Mr.  lVhUhread*s  Motion  respecting  Lord  Eldon — Mr.  Wardl^S 
Motion  on  Military  Punishments — Notice  of  a  Motion  to  re^uhte  the  Bu- 
siness of  the  HousC'^^Lord  Holland's  Motion  respecting  the  Marshalsra 
Prison — Report  respeeting  Col*Dille — Committee  appointed  respecting  com* 
mercial  Credit-^  Debate  on  Lord  Holland'* s  Motion  on  Ex  OJJicio  Informal 
tions — Delate  on  Mr.  Brougham's  Motion  on  tie  Slave  Tradc'^Dehate  on 
Air.  PercenmVs  Motion  to  regulate  the.  Business  of  the  House — Debate 
en  Mr.  Ponsoniy^s  Motion  on  Mr,  Pole's  Letter — Debate  on  the  Commerciaf 
Credit  Bill — Delate  en  the  Mutiny  Bill — Regent^ s  Message — Earl  Stan- 
hope's Motion  on  Religious  Liberty — Debate  on  the  jisststance  to  be  /afforded 
to  Portugal^- Sir  Samuel  Romilly  on  the  Spilshy  Poor-Bill — Mr.  Atartin 
on  the  Printers'  Penalties* 


FEB.  26.— Mr.  Whitbread  rose 
and  spoke  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  Mr.  speaker,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  which  I  have  previously 
givien,  I  rise  to  submit  a  motion  to 
this  house,  involving  in  its  result 
considerations  in  which,  I  conceive, 
the  -feelings  and  interests  of  the 
country  ai-e  materially  involved. 
For  those  feelings  and  interests  it 
is  of  peculiar  importance  that  this 
house  should  ever  entertain  a  strict 
regard :  in  the  question  to  which 
my  motion  shall  advert,  it  is  most 
peculiarly  due.  For  I  think  it  will 
be  ^  allowed,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  character  of  our  po- 
litical distinctions,  history  will  at 
least  admit,  when  the  party  heat  of 
our  dav  shall  be  consigned  to  the 
same  silence  and  obscurity  as  the 
party  contentions  of  preceding 
times — when  he  who  shall  write  for 
the  instruction  of  posterity  is  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  con- 
temporary prejudices,  and  tlierefore 


best  calculated  to  decide  with  im- 
partiality—such historian  will  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  that,  not- 
withstanding any  unjust  impu- 
tation, no  people  ever  evinced,-  for 
a  series  of  years,  a  more  loyal 
feeling  of  affection  and  devotion  ■ 
towards  the  person  or  government 
of  the  present  king  than  the  people 
of  this  country.  If  we  look  back 
to  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
majesty's  reign,  we  shall  find  that 
this  is  a  love  and  attachment  not 
limited  to  the  impressions  of  his 
earlier  life,  or  arising  from  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  councHs,  but  acquir- 
ing additional  force  in  proportion 
to  his  personal  infirmities,  and 
strengthening  with  his  decay.^  If, 
then,  the  peoplp  of  this  country 
have  uniformly  felt  the  highest  in- 
terest in  the  health  cf  their  sove- 
reign— if  in  the  dayy  of  his  strength 
they  have  rejoiced,  and  mourned 
with  heartfelt  sorrow  during  the 
visitation  of  his  distress  and  suffer- 
ings 
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{ags— is  it  not  a  duty  most  impe- 
rative in  its  exercise  for  this  house 
to  apply  itself  to  the  investigation, 
whethet  such  feelings  have  not 
been  most  shamefully  deceived ; 
whether  the  foulest  play  has  not 
been  carried  on,  and  the  person  of 
die  king,  as  well  as  the  attachment 
of  his  subjects,  criminally  abused, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  schemes 
of  certain  of  his  ministers  ?  If  I  shall 
sbow  that  such  delusion  has  been 
practised,  and  that  neither  to  the 
king  nor  to  the  people  has  there 
^been  fair  play  extended, — in  such 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  but 
that  the  indignation  of  the  country 
will  be  roused,  and  that  it,  with 
xne,  will  loudly  call  for  a  full  in- 
quiry into  those  facts,  which  the 
house,  by  agreeing  to  my  prelimi- 
nary motion,  shall  put  me  in  a  con- 
dition, in^my  judgement,  perfectly 
to  prove  and  to  establish.  In  the 
year  17^8,  the  period  when  his 
xnajesty  was  first  afflicted  with  th;^t 
calamity  to  which  he  has  since  been 
repeatedly  subjected,  the  public 
mind  continued  for  ^  long  time 
deaf  to  the  statement.  Their  affec- 
tion for  die  king,  their  fears  of  the 
evils  which  might  follow,  made  the 
people  incredulous  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fact  f  and  even  when 
announced  by  his  confidential  ser- 
vants, the  country  could  not  give 
credit  to  the  extent  of  the  extraor- 
dinary affliction  with  which  the 
monarch  was  visited.  But  after  it 
was  proved  in  this  house,  and  parliar 
ment  had  proceeded  to  take  the  due 
measures  to  provide  for  the  inca- 
pacity, the  moment  it  was  announ- 
ced to  the  two  houses  of  the  legis-? 
lature  by  a  noble  personage  (lord 
Thurlow)  then  holding  the  same 
fai§^h  situation  which  lord  Eldon 
pow  fills,  that  his  majesty  was  so 
far  recovered  from  his  malady  as 
to  be  expected  shordy  to  resume 
liis  funciionsy  the  interval  required 


by  ministers  was  immediately  ac- 
quiesced jn,  by  the  unanimous  as- 
sent of  the  legislature,  and  the  cor- 
'respr;^. ding  approval  of  the  countr3% 
Whatever  heat  'or  dissension  the 
discussions  of  the  question  for  sup- 
plying tSe  royal  incapacity  might 
have  produced,  were  immediately 
dissipated  by  the  tidings  of  his  re- 
covery and  restoration.  In  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  country  the  satis- 
faction was  sincere  and  universal ; 
there  glistened  in  every  eye  what 
was  felt  in  every  heart.  Twelve 
years  had  thence  felapsed,  when  the 
country  learned  from  tlie  statement 
pf  the  physicians  in  attendaiice  on 
the  king,  that  bis  majesty  was  in- 
disposed. Had  the  people  not  be^n 
acquainted  with  the  nature  ^of  the 
disease  with  which  the  king  was 
before  affected,  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible  to  discover  the  true  cir- 
cumstances of  his  situation  from  the 
buDetins  then  daily  published.  It 
is,  however,  now  notorious,  that 
his  majesty's  complaint  then  was 
mental  derangemenCw  Yet,  on  the 
24th  of  February  1801,  when  his 
majesty  was  incapable  of  any  act  of 
sound  discretion ;  when,  to  use  die 
words  of  one  of  his  physicians  in 
their  examination  before  parlia- 
ment, his  judgement  was  in  eclipse  j 
did  lord  Eldon,  then,  as  he  is  now, 
the  lord  chancellor  of  this  king- 
dom, come  down  to  parliament, 
and  in  his  majesty's  name,  under 
the  pretext  of  the  royal  command^ 
give  the  asrent  of  the  king  to  a  le- 
gislative measure.  At  that  period 
also,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  very 
remarkable  political  transaction 
took  place — Mr,  Pitt,  after  having 
directed  the  affairs  of  this  empire, 
as  minister,  for  nearly  seveiiteen 
years,  from  circumstances  now  un- 
necessary to  mention,  felt  it  due  to 
Iiis  own  honour  to  resign  his  seals 
of  office  to  the  king ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  noble  viscount  (Sid- 
H  3  moudi), 
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mouth  }i  who  was  Aen  placed  in 
that  chair  which  you,  Mr,  Speaker, 
xiow  so  worthily  fill.^  At  what  time 
precisely  Mr.  Addington  after  his 
second  election ,  in  consequence  of 
Ws  acceptance  of  office,  look  his 
place,  I  cannot  precisely  state, 
Hov-'ever,  on  the  1 1  ih  of  March 
we  know  that  his  majesty's  physi- 
cians ceased  to  issue  bulletins  of 
bis  health  ;  and  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  same  physicians  in  the 
month  of  December  1810,  we  arc 
informed  that  the  bulletins  were 
stopped  in  order  that  tlie  public 
should  Jthiuk  that  his  majesty  was 
fully  recovered.  It  is  now,  bow- 
ever,  known,  from  the  same  un- 
questionable source,  that,  subse- 
quent to  the  period  when  these 
bulletins  were  stopped,  a  very  seri- 
ous relapse  in  his  majesty's  malady 
had  occurred ;  and  tliat,  during 
this  period  of  the  royal  incapacity, 
the  exefcutive  authority  of  the  crown 
was  carried  on  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and  under  the  same  sanctions, 
as  if  the  king  were  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  those  faculties  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  full 
and  complete  exercise  of  his  public 
fbnctiom.  For  though  on  the  1 5th 
of  February  of  that  year  his  illness 
was  very  generally  announced,  yet 
such  was  the  delicacy  of  the  public 
and  of  boih  houses  of  parlianiont, 
that  no  parliamentary  notice  was 
^ken  of  the  occurrence  at  th;n  date. 
It  was  true,  indeed,  tliat  an  iiononr- 
abie  «^entleman,  not  now  a  member 
pf  this  house,  gave  notice  cf  a  mo* 
tion  on  that  subject ;  hut  n  liaving 
been  deprecattd  by  a  rikht  honour- 
able friend  ot  mine,  it  was  with- 
drawn, Mr.  Pit:  iiavii^g  dochued 
tKat  ministers  would  feel  it  their 
duty  to  make  a  communication  to 
parliament  in  tJic  event  of  his  ma- 
jesty's complaint  assuming  any  se- 
rious aggravated  tendency,  in  the 
year  1804?^  when  bis  majesty  was 


again  deckred  to  be  indisjposed,  i& 

will  be  found  from  the  report  of 
the  examination^  of  the  physician^ 
before  the  lords,— a  report  whicb 
it  is  my  preliminary  object  to  have 
laid  on  the  table  of  this  house,  and 
to  deny  wliich  can  only  be  for  the 
purpose  of  refusing  all  inquiry,—^ 
tliat  one  of  these  pnysicians  has  de^ 
clared  upon  oath,  that  the  perioci 
of  the  royal  incapacity  lasted  from. 
the  12th  of  Marclr  1804  to  dbe 
23d  of  April  of  the  same  year,  on 
which  day  his  majesty  appeared  in 
council.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
\he  physicians  should  have  ceased 
to  issue  bulletins  of  his  majesty's 
state  on  the  24th  of  March,  although 
one  of  these  physiciai«s,  Dr*  ne^ 
berden,  has  positively  declared  that 
the  illness  continued  unabated  until 
after  a  few  days  of  the  23d  of  April 
following.  With  respect  to  the 
transactions  attending  his  majesty'^ 
incapacity  in  the  year  1801— as  two 
of  the  persons  then  high  in  his  ma* 
jlesty's  councils  are  now  lost  to  the- 
country  ;  and  as,  from  the  peculiar 
situation  of  others,  there  x:an  now 
exist  little  alarm  in  the  nation  of  ^ 
recurrence  by  the  same  persom^  to 
similar  proceedings,  it  is  not  nxy 
intention  to  extend  the  present  in^ 
quiry  to  a  retrospective  considera-. 
tion  of  the  events  of  that  period* 
But  as  in  the  act  which,  under  re- 
strictions, we  have  lately  passod  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  royal 
authority,  among  the  advisers  of 
the  queen  in  the  care  of  the  persoa 
of  the  king,  and  to  facilitate  tiis  re- 
sumption of  the  royal  authority^ 
tl)c  name  of  the  person  is  inserted 
who  was  lord  chaucellor  of  this 
kingdom  in  the  years  1801  and 
ItOl,  during  the  periods  of  hm 
majesty's  former  derangemeut««-<&8 . 
there  are  now  living  members  of 
the  other  and  that  house  of  parliai* 
ment,  viscount  Sidmooth*  lord 
Castlereagb,  the  present  lord  of  the 
admiralty 
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(Mr.  Yorke),  and  others 
wko  sat  in  the  king's  cabinet  in  the 
year  1804 ;  I  should  think  th^-^t,  ei- 
tlicr  for  the  object  of  precaution, 
and  with  the  hope  of  example,  thh 
liottse  will  put  ihe  in  a  situation  of 
proving  what  1  undertake  to  sub« 
stsiDtiate,  while  it  will  give  to  those 
whose  conduct  I  have  impeachad 
the  opportunity  of  disproving  the 
claries  I  shaU  make.     Whether 
asjr  imputation  will  ultimately  at- 
tach to  viscount  Sidmouth,    lord 
Castlereagh,   Mr.  Yorke,   or  lord 
St»  Vincent,  who  were  of  the  cabi- 
net of  that  period,  I  pretend  not  to 
anticipate.    That  question  will  be 
best  established  by  a  fair  inquiry  ; 
and  I  therefore  call  upon  tliem, 
by  the  duty  they  owe  their  own 
diiaraciers,  to  support  me  in  my 
present  proposition.  But  that  blame 
rests  upon  my  lord  £idon,  and  on 
kim  most  particularly,  is  what  I . 
broadly  assert ;  and  what,  if  this 
boose  will  allow  me  the  means, 
I  will  undertake  to  prove.  In  1 801 , 
when  he  was  chancellor,  a  great 
political  event  occurred — In  180^^ 
about  the  period  of  his  majesty's 
illness,ianother  great  political  trans* 
action  took  place.     On  the  latter 
occasion, two  as  great  political  par- 
ties  as  ever  contested  on  tliis  arena 
coalesced  against  tlie  minister ;  and 
having  divided  within  fifty  of  his 
mafority*— for  it  was  not  then  the 
fashion  to  retain  o£ice  even  under 
the  pressure  of  repeated  defe;Us— 
Mr.  Addington  resigned.  •  It  had 
then  been  the  hope  of  the  country, 
and  it  has  been  avowed  to  be  the 
with  of  Mr.  Fitt,  that  after  the  heat 
of  nine  years'  political  contest,  an 
administration  should   be  formed 
comprising  the  two  great  political 
leaders  is  this  house.    At  the  pe- 
riod when^  a  negotiation  for  that 
pai^pose  was  goin^  on,  lord  Eldon 
yras  the  only  mtmster  whe  bad  ac« 


c«i$.  to  the  king.  Whether  it  wa^^- 
be  who  gave  the  advice  which 
rendered  that  atiempt  abortiver 
there  is  no  opportuniiy  of  deciding. 
Whatever  wah  the  nature  of  the 
communicatix>ns  which  at  that  tim^ 
he  had  with  the  king,  as  there  were 
no.  witnesses,  will,  mo&t  probably, 
ever  remaia  unknown.  It  is  now 
unquestionably  established^  that  hi^ 
majesty  was  incompetent  to  the 
discharge  of  the  royul  functions, 
from  February,  12.  1804,  (a  April 
23d  following.  Yet,  on  tlie  5th  and 
6th  of  March  he  found  lord  Eldon 
taking  his  majesty's  commands  on 
a  proposed  measure  for  the  aliena- 
tion of  certain  crown  lands;  and 
on  the  9th  venturing  lo  come  down 
to  parliament  with  a  commission 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  king, 
at  a  time  when,  by  the  acknow.^ 
ledgementof  his  physicians,  his  ma- 
jesty was  labouring  under  mental 
infirmity.  At  that  period  thenoble 
and  learned  lord  was  questioned, 
,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  as  to  the 
coaipctence  of  the  sovereign.  In 
one  of  those  appeals  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  his  eloquence,  he 
vowed  to  Heaven  that  he  would 
sooner  bum  the  hand  from  his  body 
than  do  an  act  so  unconstitutional 
if  the  monarch  was  incompetent ; 
at  the  same  time  avowing  ti^t  he 
acted  upon  the  peril  of  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. That  responsibility  I 
call  upon  the  house  this  day  to  put 
to  issue.  I  call  upon  this  house 
to  inquire  if  these  transactions  did 
not  take  place  when  his  majesty 
wati  of  unsound  mind,  wholly  in* 
capable  of  exercising  the  royal  func* 
tion  ;  when  his  judgement,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  his  physicians,  was  in 
eclipse.  •  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  I  find 
that  on  tlie  26th  of  the  same  month  a 
message  was  brought  down,  sigi.ed 
by  the  king,  at  the  very  time  he 
WAS  proved  to  be  labouring  under 
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jnental  derangement.  During  that 
period,  when  such  unconstitutional 
proceedings  were  qccurring,  the 
lord  chancellpr  Eldon  was  tlie  only 
minister  who  had  access  to  the 
sovereign— he  was  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
judicial  super intendance  over  ihe 
king,  as  he  is  in  the  habit  cJf  hold- 
ing over  unhappy  private  persons 
s.against  whom  a  commission  of  lu- 
nacy had  been  issued.  If  these  are 
undeniable  facts,— ^and  to  prove 
them  so  I  think  I  may  pledge  my- 
self,—have  I  not  every  right  to  ex- 
pect that  this  house,  that  the  mini- 
sters  of  that  day,  and  the  friends  of 
those  ministers  will  vote  for  an  in- 
quiry, which  will  afford  them  the 
opportunity  of  defence  5  and  of 
which  if  they  shall  not  avail  them- 
selves, but  oppose  it,  then  the  affec- 
tation of  admitted  responsibility  is 
on  their  part  worse  than  idle — it  is 
insincere.  It  is  most  material  to  the 
country  to  be  informed  aright  upon 
tiiis  subject,  either,  if  what  I  have 
stated  be  true,  that  it  may  by  pre- 
sent example  guard  against  future 
repetition  ;  or,  if  it  be  untrue,  that 
its  falsehood  should  be  unquestion- 
ably established.  His  majesty,  re- 
covering from  a  similar  calamity, 
is  now  again  about  to  be  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
functions  by  the  same  instrument  j 
and  therefore  it  is  highly  necessary 
to  protect  both  the  sovereign  and 
his  subjects  from  being  again  expo., 
sed  to  such  improper  delusion.  No 
man,  I  tliink,  will  venture  to  say, 
that  a  king  of  England  can  be  con- 
sidered capable  of  discharging  his 
public  duties,  thpugh  in  a  state  of 
mental  infirmity  which  would  pre* 
elude  a  private  individual  from 
being  intrusted  by'  that  very  lord 
chancellor  with  the  conduct  of  his 
own  private  affairs.  No  man  will 
attempt  to  cootend,  that  theandi* 


vidual  would  be  fit  to  conduct  bif 
affairs  during  a  period  when  be 
was  placed  under  the  restraint  pf 
those  attendants  which  are  eniT 
ployed  in  restraining  the  insane. 
This  house,  I  should  hope,  will  not 
declare  that  a  state  of  competency, 
during  which  the  king,  thpu.ch  in 
thd  morning  exhibited  in  a  council, 
was  immediately  after  placed  under 
personal  restrr^int.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  his  majesty,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  malady  in  February 
IHOl-,  to  a  period  long  after  the 
23d  of  April,  was  under  the  care 
of  a  physician  (Dr.  Simmons), 
whose  immediate  province  it  is» 
both  in  a  public  and  private  capa- 
city, to  attend  to  persons  labouring 
under  mental  derangement.  My 
ppinicn  is,  that  the  sovereign  can- 
not be  considered  6t  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  royal  office,  unless 
at  least  he  should  be  in  such  a  statQ 
of  recovery  as  would,  in  the  case  of 
a  private  individual*  procure  the 
supersession  of  a  commission  of  lu- 
nacy. Yet  with  what  caution  and 
deh berate  inquiry  does  not  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  legal  protector  of 
lunatics,  proceed,  before  he  decides 
to  supersede  such  commission  I  In- 
deed, in  the  course  of  the  noble 
lord's  practice,  there  occurred  to 
himself  an  incident  which  fiilly  ex- 
emplified the  propriety  of  that  de- 
liberation and  vigilance.  He  had, 
as  I  have  heard,  applied  to  super- 
sede a  comntission  of  lunacy,  upon 
such  grounds,  taken  both  9s  to 
time  and  quality,  as  left  no  doubt 
of  the  restored  sanity  of  him  £ox ' 
whom  the  learned  lord  applied. 
He  was  successful  in  the  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  was  scarce  five  mif 
nutes  after  the  decision,  when  the 
lunatic  went  to  return  him  thanks 
for  his  exertions,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  motion  he  had 
carried  was- the  grei^test  injury  th^t 

could 
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icouid  happen  to  th^  unfortunate 
man.    That  source  from  which  the 
infirmity  springs,    and  which  for 
a  length  of  time  had  eluded  ob- 
servation, was  now  suddenly  disco- - 
vcrtiJ :    by  touching  on  this  parti- 
cular chord  the  whole  fabric,  raised 
by  a   species  of  morbid  cunning, 
was  wholly  ovcnhrown.      It  has 
been  said,  that  at  the  -periods  al- 
luded to,  of  1804',  when  his  ma- 
jesty exercised  his  functions,  thei;e 
•^'■ere  from   tlie  physicians  certifi- 
cates of  competency  for  the  day. 
Will  the  house   of  commons  ac-, 
knowledge    the   validity   of  such 
proofs  ?   or  can  they  admit  that  to 
be  a  state  of  capacity,  which  only 
showed  itself  in  casual  intervals, 
and  which  would  not  be  sufilicient 
%o  reinstate  a  private  individual  in 
the  conduct  of  his  private  concerns  ? 
J.  should  like  to  cross-examine  these 
physicians — I  should  like  to  cross- 
examine  my  lord  Eldon  on  this 
point— I  would  ask  him,  whether, 
in  the  exercise  pf  his  judicial  duty, 
be   would  pronounce  that  person 
competent  whom  he  still  thought  it 
necessary  to   continue  under  per- 
jBonal  restraint — not  alone  the  re- 
jstraint  of  the  physicians,    but   of 
those  suborcfinate  agents  who  at- 
tend in  cases  of  mental  derange- 
ment!— I  would  ask,  whether  at 
the  time  when  he,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  exercised  certain  acts  of 
the  executive  authority,  his  majesty 
,was  not  ulider  personal  restraint, 
such  as  I  have  described  ?   1  would 
ask,  whedier  at  that  time  he  him- 
^elf   did    hot  exert  an  authority 
which  he  could  have  no  right  to 
'~  exercise,  unless  in  his  judicial  capa- 
city as  the  legal  guardian  of  luna- 
tics?    I  would  ask  him,  whether 
he  did   not  at  that  time  possess 
himself  of  tlie  keys  of  tlie  king's 
private  escrutoire,and  refuse  to  give 
them  up  i    Jf  it  shall  be  told  me 


that  this  is  all   assertion   cm  my 
part,  my  answer  is,  Then  grve  me 
the  opportunity  to  prove  it.     My 
motion  of  this  night,  if  acceded  tO;, 
will  put  me  in  a  condition  to  pro^ 
ceed  to  my  ulterior  object.     I  say, 
that  from   the  12th  of  February 
1804    to   the   10th    of   Jane   Dr. 
Simmons  and   his   subordinate  a- 
gents  exercised  a  control  over  his 
majesty,  such  as  is  known  to  b^  ex- 
ercised   towards   persons  afflicted 
with   the   deprivation   of  reason ; 
that  during  that  period  lord  Eldon, 
of  all  his  ministers,  had  alone  ac- 
cess to  the  king  ;  and  that  the  noble 
viscount   (Sidmouth)  at  the  head 
of  that  administration  did  not  see 
his  majesty  until  he  went  to  resign 
his  office.     1   cannot    repeat    too 
often,  that  the  friends  of  that  noble 
lord,   and  of   his  colleagues,  are 
bound  this  night  to  give  me  their 
assistance,  otherwise   it   is   impos- 
sible ior  them  to  stand  clca^  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country.     In  tlie  treat- 
ment of  the  afflicted  monarch  him- 
self there  is  strong  aggravation  of 
his  servants*  offence.    The  feelings 
of  the  country  must  revolt,  when 
they* find  that  in  tlie  hour  of  his  ca- 
lamity their  sovereign  was  at  one 
hour  exhibited  in  the  council,  then 
driven  from  one  place  to  the  other, 
to  excite  false  impressions  m  tlie 
country — paraded  in  the  morning 
as  a  king,  only  to  be  remanded  at 
night  to   personal  restriction  and 
control  I    Those  who  are  attached 
to  the  sovereign  merely  from  his 
personal  virtues,  must  feel  indig- 
nant at  the  unfeeling  agitation  to 
which  he  has  been  exposed.    Those 
who  respect  the  kingly  office,  and 
are  anxious  for  its  stability,  cannot 
but  deprecate  the  manner  in  which 
its  dignity  ha^  been  impaired,  and 
its  security  undermined.     The  ho- 
nourable member  concluded  with 
moving,   "  That  a  committee  be 
appointed 
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appointed  to  ^enrch  the  j6amals  of 
the  lords  for  the  report  of  the  ex- 
amination in  December  last,  of  the" 
physicians  in  attendance  on  his  ma- 
jesty, and  that  the  same  be  laid  be- 
fore the  house." . 

-  Lord  Castlereagh  be^an  by  ob- 
serving, that  as  lie<had  been  a  mini- 
iter  ot  the  crown  in  1804,  he  should 
not  do  his  duty  unless  he  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
charges  now  brought  against  the 
admmiitraiion  of  that  j^triod.  De- 
licate and  important  as  the  ques- 
tion was,  tlie  house  knew  its  duty 
to  the  sovereign^  and  the  coimtry 
too  well  to  be  restrained  by  any 
considerations  from  doing  justice 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  he 
fully  went  along  with  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  and  even  put  it 
stronger,  that  if  the  ministers  of 
1804«  had  violated  their  obligations 
to  the  king  and  the  public,  the 
house  ought  to  call  them  to  a  most 
severe  account.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had,  he  would  not  say 
illiberally,  but  perhaps  naturally, 
directed  his  particular  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  lord  Eldon,  .who 
held  the  same  high  situation  then 
as  at  present.  But  be  (Castle- 
reagh) could  not  as  a  man  of  ho- 
nour forbear  claiming  his  full  share 
of  the  respoiisibility,  and  of  the 
blame,  if  tliere  was  any  criminality, 
but  which  he  denied*  Tliis  was  not 
a  mere  bravado,  for  he  would  tell 
the  bouse  why  he  considered  him- 
self as  equally  responsible.  It  was 
because  he  was  conscious  that  none 
of  the  ministers  would  have  gone 
up  and  taken  his  majesty's  pleasure 
on  any  business,  unless  the  whole 
of  the  cabinet  had  been  convinced 
that  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  health 
as  to  have  rendered  it  criminal  in 
them  to  refrain  from  doing  that  for 
which  they  were  now  accused.*— 
The  honourable  gentleman  would 


find,  that  the  evidence  on  the  lords'^ 
journals  would  not  bear  him  out  in 
all  his  statements ;  for  he  himself 
could  contradict  some  of  his  facts. 
He  knew  perfectly  well,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man was  mistakep  in  the  assertion, 
that  lord  Eldon  was  the  only  mini- 
ster  that  visited  the  king  between 
the  1 2th  of  February  and  ^3d  of 
April,  or  even  the  ^d  of  March  ; 
for  lord  Sidmouth  had  seen  him  rni 
the  19th  of  March.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth, then  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, had  attended  his  majesty 
on  the  19th  of  March  with  oiHcial 
papers  to  be  signed  by  the  king, 
and  thought  his  majesty  fully  com- 
petent ro  transact  business  a»  the 
physicians  had  stated.  The  next 
act  was  the  commission  for  passinp 
bills  on  the  SiSd  of  March;  at  which 
day  Dr.  Hcberdcn,  taking  his  evi- 
dence altogether,  had  declared  that 
his  majesty  was  most  fully  compe- 
tent. On  the  26th  of  March  a  mes- 
sage had  been  bronphi  to  the  house 
respecting  the  Irish  militia,  the 
physicians  having  declared  that  be 
was  perfectly  capable  of  holding 
communication  with  his  parlia- 
ment. After  a  recapitulation,  his 
lordship  in  conclusion  observed, 
that  the  principle  of  incapacitation 
to  the  extent  contended  for  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  wa<  pfer» 
feccly  monstrous  on  the  fvice  of  it-— ^ 
and  besides,  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ment was  in  a  great  measure  over- 
turned by  the  consideratitMi,  that 
his  majesty's  was  a  case  not  of  in* 
sanity,  but  of  derangement,  as  had 
appeared  in  the  evidence.  His 
lordship  further  observed,  that  the 
full  and  perfect  recovery  of  which 
the  honour i<hle  gentleman  spoke, 
was  out  of  the  questioiu  How 
could  any  body  look  tor  a  complete 
recovery  in  every  respect,  booily 
as  well  as  mental,  when  the  usu^ 
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«ffe<$5  ef  such  a  malady  were  con- 
sidered ?  It  was,  in  truth,  impos- 
sible chat  the  burries  of  which  the 
physicians  spoke,  should  not  at 
<iiBes  cake  place  under  such  cir«- 
cnmstances.  Yet  his  majesty  might 
be  fully  competent,  noiwithstand- 
ing,  as  had  been  abundantly  made 
out  in  evidence,  to  exercise  the  royal 
fimctions.  He  again  claimed  for 
himself  a  full  share  of  responsibi- 
lity ;  and  said,  they  could  not 
xoqch  a  hair  of  the  heads  of  lords 
£ldon  and  Sidmouth  without  also 
coming  upon  him.  With  that  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  judgement 
of  the  house. 

Mr.  Yorke  said>  he  had  seen  his 
majesty,  had  had  a  long  conference 
with  him  about  or  before  the  SSd  of 
April — ^be  could  not  pledge  him^ 
self  accurately  to  the  day,  but  he 
could  affirm  that  in  that  audience 
the  king's  mind  seemed  to  be  per-* 
feet  roaster  of  itself.  The  king 
then  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  full 
as  good  health  of  mind  and  body 
•—to  be  as  fully  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, and  to  be  as  competent  a 
judge  of  those  duties,  and  of  the 
interests  of  the  government  and 
the  country,  as  any  of  those  poU* 
deal  sages  who  set  themselves  up 
as  patterns  of  statesmen — as  men 
who  would  claim  an  exclusive  pa- 
tent for  all  the  talents  and  all  tlie 
honesty  in  the  country. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  maintained, 
fhu  the  ministers  liad  usurped 
fbe  sovereign  power,  that  the  king 
had  been  under  restraint  at  the 
time  that  he  was  acting  as  king 
— and  this  was  the  prin4:fp]e  which, 
in  the  eailicr  periods  of  their  ht- 
sti>ry,  bad  laid  the  foundation  of 
.  oiany  of  their  most  penal  .stfitutes 
against  favouritiHU*  under  which 
jUotfa  the  Gav^oQs  and  Despen^ 
loers  h^  «iUfoed ;  jmd  one  cd  those 


statutes  spoke  of  the  king  as  under 
strict  guard  and  restraint.  He 
protested  against  that  principle  of 
respousibility  which  made  every 
man  and  no  man  responsible  of 
die  ministers.  The  house  could 
not  punish  a  whole  cabinet ;  it 
therefore  s:L''ected  the  officer  in 
whose  immediate  department  the 
offence  connplained  of  occurred; 
and  it  was  no  sort  of  justification  to 
plead  the  acquiescence  of  a  cabi* 
net,  a  something  unknown  to  the 
constitution.  1  he  honourable'  ba« 
ronet  then  proceeded  to  comment, 
in  terms  of  ridicule,  on  the  volun* 
teering  generosity  of  the  noble 
lord  to  participate  in  tlie  respon« 
sibility  of  other  men.  He  really 
thought  the  noble  lord  had  quite 
enough  to  answer  upon  his  own 
score*  With  respect  to  the  charge 
preferred,  it  related  to  a  fact.  That 
fact  was  not  controverted ;  and  if 
the  kingly  office  was  not  a  mere 
puppet  made  for  the  purpose  of 
comiAg  down  in  a  gilt  coach  to 
meet  the  parliament  occasionally^ 
this  act  of  the  ministers  amounted 
to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour* 
If  diey  could  go  on  widiout  the 
kingly  office,  they  were  innocent ; 
but  as  he  thought  that  whil&  die 
constitution  existed  they  could  not 
do  so,  he  should  vote  most  cor* 
dially  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Whitbread  made  anablere<* 
ply,  and  die  house  divided— -For  an 
inquTy  Sl-^Nocs  198.  Majority 
117. 

Feb.  26.— Mr.  Wardle,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  brought  on  tlie 
case  of  a  corporal  in  a  militia  re- 
giment, senreuced  to  receive  one 
tJiousand  lashes,  of  whicii  he  had 
inflicted  on  him  only  200  ;  and  on 
the  offer  being  made  to  him  to  re* 
ceive  the  remaining  SCO  or  f^o  into 
a  foreign  regiment,  he  preferred 
the  latter.  The  charges  against  the 
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man  were,  endeavouring  to  excite 
discontent  with  respect  to  short  al- 
lowance of  clothing  5 — speaking 
"disrespectfully  of  his  colonel,  say- 
ing that  he  would  tear  the  coat 
from  his  back  ;-^and  that  he  would 
cashier  the  heads  of  them.  Of  the 
first  charge  the  man  (Curtis)  was 
acquitted :  with  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage which  he  made  use  of  in  the 
moment  of  irritation,  col.  Wardle 
said  it  was  not  a  thousandth  part 
as  bad  as  what  had  been  said  of 
his  commanding  officer  by  a  gal- 
lant admiral  (admiral  Harvey) 
who  had  since  been  restored  to  the 
service.  He  thought  some  similar 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
present  case.  It  was  in  the  recol- 
lection of  all,  that  some  Oerman 
soldiers  had  been  taken  in  the  act 
of  desertion,  having  stolen  a  boat 
for  the  purpose  of  going  over  to 
die  enemy.  They  were  taken  and 
tried  :  but  were  they  sentenced  to 
be  flog^d  ? — No !  he  believed  they 
never  did,  nor  never  dared  to  put 
a  lash  on  the  backs  of  German  sol- 
diers ;.  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
British  soldiers  alone  should  be  ex- 
posed to»  that  severity.  It  was  on 
the  5th  of  August  that  Curtis  re- 
ceived his  punishment.  He  was  at 
that  time  so  sick  and  weak,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  supported 
while  they  tied  him  to  the  halberts. 
During  his  punishment  he  fell  into 
frequent  fainting  fits ;  and  having 
received  200  lashes,  he  got  his 
election  either  to  take  the  remain- 
ing 800  lashes,  or  to  rot  in  the. 
West  Indies.  He,  of  course,  pre- 
ferred the  latter.  Although  he 
had  only  received  a  fifth  of.  his  pu- 
nishment, he  was  confined  from  it 
in  the  hospital  from  the  5rh  of 
August  to  the  1 4<th  of  November. 
Colonel  Wardle  then  read'  a  letter 
from  Curtis,  written  twelve  days 
aiter    the    flogging,    wherein    be 


mentions,  that  <*  he  would  hav« 
been  very  glad  if  he  had  been  able 
to  bear  the  remaining  800  lashes, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  ;  but  the  200  had  been  ad- 
ministered with  such  extraordinary 
severity,  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  bear  more.  His  back 
was  one  complete  sheet  of  corrupt- 
ed matter,  which  drew  from  him 
all  his  strength)  and  made  him  al- 
most unable  to  stand."  Having 
stated  so  much,  he  thought  it  ^s 
unnecessary  to  detain  the  house 
with  many  observations.  He  trust- 
ed that,  if  the  house  would  grant 
him  a  committee,  he  would  be  Me 
to  substantiate  by  proof  those  facts 
which  he  had  stated.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  foT  a  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  case 
of  corporal  Curtis. 

The  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
who  was  in  his  place  as  a  member 
of  the  house,  declared  he  had  done 
nothing  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary*  for  military  discipline* 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  the  advocate 
general,  courted  inquiry  when  a 
subject  could  with  propriety  be 
brought  into  discussion,  which  he 
denied  in  this  case.  On  the  divi- 
sion, there  was  for  Mr.  Wardle's 
motion  only  one,  and  against  it 
ninety.  The  person  who  voted  for 
*it  was  colonel  iangton,  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  in  which  Curtis 
was  corporal. 

Feb.  27.— The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  rose  to  make  the  motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He 
said,  he  conceived  the^ouse  must 
be  sensible  of  the  great  inconveni- 
ence and  delay  which  had  been  oc- 
casioned to  the  public  business  last 
session  by  the  continual  conflict 
there  was  between  notices  of  mo- 
tions and  the  orders  of  the  day, 
by  which  many  orders  of  the 
greatest  importance  were  obliged 
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to  be  Imnij^ht  on  at  so  late  an  hoiiT 
as  two    o'clock    in  the  morning. 
This,  he  thought,  might  easily  be 
avoided,  by  making  an  order  of 
the  house,  that  orders  of  the  day 
should  have  the  precedence  on  cer- 
tain days  in  the  week,  and  notices 
of  motions  on  tlie  others.     When 
he  mentioned  this  matter  before, 
the  principal  objection  seemed  to  be, 
that  such  an  arrangement  would 
affect  the  right  which  every  mem- 
ber possesses,  of  making  a  motion 
"without  giving  any  notice.      To 
obviate  this,    however,   he  would 
propose,  that  let  the  matter  of  this 
iTiotion  be  settled  how  it  might,  he 
intended  it  should  in  no  way  what- 
ever preclude  any  gentleman  from 
making  such  motion  as  he  mi^ht 
think    necessary,    without    giving 
any  notice.     He  would  not,  there- 
fore, trouble  the  house  further  than 
to  move,   '*  That  in  the    present 
session  of  parliament,   the  orders 
of  the  day  set  down  in  the  order- 
book   for  Mondays,    Wednesdays, 
and  Friday-s,  should  have  the  pre- 
cedence of  notices  fixed  for  those 
days ;  and  that  notices  should  have 
precedence  on  ihe  other  two  days." 
After  a  long  conversation,  the  sub- 
ject was  adjourned  to  a  future  day. 
Feb.  28. — In  the  house  of  lords, 
lord  Holland  rose  and  said,  that 
he  intended  to  make  a  motion,  to 
which  he    could  not  foresee   any 
ground  of  opposition.  It  was  particu- 
larly connected  with  that  important 
subject,  the  debtor  and  creditor  Uiw 
of  this  country,  respecting  which 
a  noble  and  learned  lord  opposite 
had    introduced    measures    from 
v?hich  he  (lord  Holland)  expected 
a  considerable  ameiioriition  of  those 
laws.     His  object  in  making  this 
motion,  was  especially  to  point  out 
to  the  house  the  enormous  evils 
•which  existed    under  the   present 
system*    In  the  moBib  of  January 


hist,  an  unfortunate  man  died  m 
the  prison  of  the  Marshalsea,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,   who  had 
beeti  confined  there  for  a 'debt  of 
about  seven  pounds  in  the  month 
of    November  last.     A  coroner's 
inquest  sat  upon  the  body ,  of  the 
deceased,  which  was  found  in  tho 
most  wretched  and   miserable  si- 
tuation.   He  had  been  bereft  of  the 
means  of  supporting  his  existence* 
He  was  found   in  a  place  where 
there  was  neithef  door  nor  window* 
He  had  been  absolutely  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  misery,  that  he  had 
been  .seen^^in  the  yard  gnawing  the 
refuse  bones  that  had  been  left  there, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  means  of 
prolonging    a  wretched  life.      It 
was  true,   that  on  examining  the 
miserable  rags  that  were  ©n  him 
two  shillings  were  found ;  but  he 
understood  that  the  coroner's  jury 
should  iay,  that  they  had  no  doubt 
those  two  shillings  were  either  put 
into  his  pocket  after  his  death,  or 
were  given  to  the    sufferer  when 
such  helps  were  far  too  late  to  af- 
ford him  any  relief..  The  coroner's 
jury  found  a  verdict,  that  tliis  un-« 
happy  man  had  died  from  want  of 
food,  clothing,  and  lodj^ing.     His 
lord-ship  was  informed  that  the  ver- 
dict first  agreed  upon  by  the  jury, 
was  simply,  that  he  was  starved  to 
death  ;  but  they  afterwards  agreed 
to    the    more     mitigated    verdict 
which  they  had  delivered.     But  he 
must  say,  that  whatever  else  their 
lordships  might  do,  still  they  could 
do    nothing    which    would   make 
them  stand  more  clear  and  well 
wich  the  country    (the  importance 
of   which-  he  thout^ht  was    great 
and  obvious),  than  to  watch  care- 
fully that  norIiin:(  shcilJ  exist  in 
tlie  administration  of  juistice  in  vlie 
larai,   which    bordered  on  cruelty 
and  injustice.     He  thought  there- 
fore  that,  in   a  general  point  of 
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view,  tke  administration  of  tlie 
prisons  of  this  country  claimed 
their  lordships'  attention.  He 
meant  to  throw  no  particular  blame 
on  individuals  who  might  not  de- 
aerye  it.  He  should  therefore 
move  that  a  copy  of  the  jiroceed* 
ings  of  the  coi;oner*s  inquest,  and 
the  verdict  given,  sliould  be  pre- 
sented to  tliat  liouse  by  the  proper 
officer. 

After  a  fexv  words  from  the  duke, 
of  Norfolk,  the  motion  was  put 
mod  cal-ried. — Adjourned. 

House  of  commons,  March  L — 
Mr.  Dun  das  presented  tlie  report 
of  the  secret  committee  appointed 
to  inqui:e  into  the  situation  of  Col- 
ville,  the   prisoner    ia    Coldbath- 
fields  prison.     The  report  stated, 
that  the  committee  having  inspect- 
ed a  number  of  documents  relating 
to  the  cause  of  Colville's  detention, 
and  having  exajnined  a  number  of 
witnesses  on  the  subject,  as  well  as 
inquired  into  the  mode  of  the  pri- 
soner's confinement  and  the  nature 
of  his  treatment,  were  of  opinion, 
that  there  was.  su£nctent  cause  for 
the  prisoner's  being  detained,  and 
that  he  has  not  been  treated  in  an 
improper  manner.   They  were  also 
of  opinion,  that  the  mode  of  con- 
finement in  Coldbath-fields  prison 
.  was  insufficient  for  the  object,  and 
not  suHiciently  strict. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  this 
report  contained  the  unanimous 
aenriments  of  the  connnittee. 

The  chancellor  of  ihe  exchequer 
stated,  that  he  rose  in  pursuance 
of  his  notice,  to  move  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  commercial 
credit  in  this  country.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  stating  to  the  house, 
that  various  applications  had  been 
made  to  him  by  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  the 
xountry,  ia,  consequence   of  the 


auspension  of  public  crodtt*  and  tif 

consequence  of  the  losses  which 
had  been  stistamed  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  trade.    To  these  repre- 
sentations  he  was  disinclined    to 
pay  any  particular  attention )  btur 
ihey  hsKi  from  various  quarters  so 
much  muhiplied,  tliat  he  tlioughc 
fit  to  submit  the  subject  to  the  cen* 
sideration  of  the    house,  that    a 
committee  might  be  named  who 
should  present  a  xepoit  to  the  house 
on  the  subject.     He  wished  to  re- 
frain from  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  at  present* 
as  premature  and  improper.     He 
thought  that  die  committee  should 
consist  of  21   members.     In  that 
number,  the  four  surviviuff  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  1793, 
now  in  the  house,  were  included. 
The  names  proposed,  as  far  as  we 
could  lecollect,  were, 

The  chancellor  of  the  ezcheqoeiv 
sir  John  Sinclair,  Mr.  Brogideo, 
Mr.  Manning,  the  lord  advecate 
of  Scotland^  Mn  Rose,  sir  Tho« 
mas  Baring,  sir  James  Shaw,  Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Hemy  Thornton^  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr*  alderman  Shaw  of 
Dublin,  Mr.  Charles  Long,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Irvine^  Mr.  MaiTyatt, 
Mr.  Hart  Davis,  and  Mn  Staai- 
forth- 

Mn  Tiemey  made  some  objeo* 
tions  to  the  motion ;  which  being 
answered  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  motion  was  put  and 
carried. 

March  4. — Lord  Holland  in  the 
house  of  peers  rose,  and  commenced  * 
by  obi»erving  that  their  lordships 
were  summoned  there  that  day  on** 
a  subject  of  very  great  importance. 
When  he  iirst  moved  that  their 
lordships  be  sunmioned,  he  iek 
persuaded  that  the  proposition  he 
was  to  submit  to  them  was  so  rea- 
sonable, so  consistent  with  the 
usage  of  their  house^  so  clearly  de« 
^  ducible. 
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dnctfole^  tint  merely  from  the  duties 
they  had  occasionally  to  perform^ 
but  the  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence of  those  duties  which  they 
i^oald  uniformly  atidunremittini^ly 
^scbarge,  tliat  he  could  not  antici- 
pate any  opposition  whatever.  He 
DBxU  however,  received  an  intima- 
tion, that  oppobition  would  be 
made,  and  he  took  the  opporrmiity 
of  expressing  his  thanks  for  the 
politeness  with  which  ft  had  been 
intimated  to  hun.  He  meant  to 
throw  no  imputation  upon  the 
learned  judges,  for  whom  he  had 
a  high  respect,  for  some  of  thein 
personal  friendship,  and  admira- 
tion of  their  leciminp  and  wisdom. 
The  j^eneral  principle  on  which  in- 
formation was  prroduced  to  their 
lordships,  would,  he  thought,  fiiHy 
justify  what  he  intended  to  submit, 
even  without  a  reference  to  an 
abuse  of  the  exercise  of  the  powjer 
of  the  attorney-general.  Bui  on 
that  subject  he  had  to  call  to  their 
recollection,  that  a  bill  had  witliin 
the  last  two  or  tlaree  years  been 
broug^  in  at  the  lag-end  of  a 
session,  which  he  unsnccesfully  op- 
posed, and  which  posted  into  a  law, 
altering  the  old  fund ii  mental  laws 
of  the  country— alteiing  that  which 
the  stream  of  the  laws  proved  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land — without 
any  reajon  assigned  for  it  in  the 
preamble  of  the  act,  except  what 
had  been  since  stated  of  the  reve- 
nue laws.  This  act  gave  to  the 
sample  filing  of  an  information  tx 
^gicloj  by  one  man,  possibly  acting 
conscientiously,  all  the  force  whicn 
could  be  derived  from  the  opinions 
of  twelve  lawfully  chosen  and 
sworn.  For  giving  him  by  this  act 
the  power  of  holdmg  men  to  bail 
on  his  &liag  an  information/  no 
sort  of  reason  was  given  in  the 
preamble.  When  he  expected  that 
no  opposirion  would  be  given  to 


his  motion,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  proof 
of  his  own  simplicity  rather  than 
of  any  thing  else.  When  the  law 
was  thus  altered,  no  papers  ^frere 
laid  on  die  table  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity W*  it ;  nor  any  reason  given, 
except,  as  he  thoughti  that  only 
and  insufficient  one,  that  by  ena- 
blintr  the  attorney-general  to  hold  ft 
man  to  bail,  the  facility  of  com- 
pelling liis  appearance  was  secured^ 
and  that  his  trial  for  the  crime  was 
thereby  rendered  more  probable. 
Would  it  be  said,  that  it  was  no'# 
improper  to  know  wliat  had  beea 
the  effect  di  this  alteration?  -By 
the  production  of  the  mformation 
he  sought,  they  would  see,  firsty 
what  iis  t'itects  had  been  in  the  pre- 
vention of  libels,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press ;  and  whetlier  those  who  were 
deemed  libellers  had  been  brought 
to  a  more  speedy  punishment.  Let 
their  lordships  take  the  opportunity 
of  looking  at  this  subject,  at  a  time 
of  the  session  which  would  afford 
them  oppoitunity  and  leisure  ta 
examine  and  judge  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  recent  alteration  of  the  law. 
These  gionnds  appeared  to  him 
sufficient  to  justify  any  noble  lords 
in  voting  for  his  motion,  even 
though  they  differed  from  him  in 
their  opinions,  and  in  the  remedies 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  ap* 
plied.  He  wished  to  call  tl^eir 
lordships  to  a  particular  point,  the 
power  of  the  attorney-general  Vb 
file  his  informations  e^  officio.  Ht 
had  not  risen  to  question  the  lega^ 
lity  of  this  mode  of  proceed ing> 
though  he  knew,  at  the  same-time, 
that  men  of  great  learning  and  au* 
thority  had  held  that  it  was  con« 
trary  to  the.  law  of  this  land.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  stream 
of  time  gave  evidence  of  what  was 
the  law  of  the  land.  An  obiter  dic^ 
turn  of  lord  Hale's  had  beeugiirett^ 
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that  if  these  prosecutioiis  by  infor- 
mation e.t  officio  were  tjuestioned, 
they  could  not  stand.  This  h;id 
been  mentioned  by  sir  Francis  Win- 
ninj^ton  •  but  my  lord  Holt  had 
^aid  that  it  was  the  abn»^f  such 
informations  that  had  been  intended 
by  lord  Hale,  lie  paid  great  de- 
ference to  the  opinion  of  lord  jus- 
tice Holt;  but  hp  was  not  then 
iijuestionin^  the  legality*  .The 
abuse,  howerer,  was  admitted  to 
be  a  ground  of  complaint  by  that 
learned  judfje.  Now,  as  to  the  ex- 
/•  pediency  or  such  a  power  existing, 
that  was  another  and  a  general 
question^  and  was  not  necessary 
for  his  argument.  Many  persons, 
however,  of  eminent  talents  and 
profound  learning,  and  of  high  di- 
stinction in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  had  expressed  their  opinions 
against  ex  ojjicio  informations.  It 
W'os  not  so  Jong  since  that  had  been 
done  by  Mr.  serjeant  Glynn,  by 
Mr.  Wcdderburne,  afterwards  lord 
Loughborough,  and  by  Mr,  Dun- 
ning, afterwards  lord  Ashburton, 
a  person  whom  it  did  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  his  time  to  know,  but 
concerning  whom  all  traditionary 
accounts  agreed  in  representing 
Jiim  as  eminent  in  talents,  pro- 
foundly vened  in  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  and  a  sin- 
cere lover  of  liberty.  He  could 
«ay,rhat  he  (Mr.  Dunning),  whom 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack  had  stated  to  have  been 
his  preceptor  in  legal  knowledge, 
of  wliom  he  had  heard  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  speak  in  such  hiph 
and  descn'^ed  terms  of  panegyric, 
had  actually  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  on  the  subject  of  these  ex 
officio  informations,  and  had  de- 
clared that  they  could  be  practised 
only  for  the  purpose  of  abuse.  He 
was  not  now  introducing  the  an- 
thoritici  of  lords  Loughborough 


and  Ashburton  for  tlje  purp6s6  cf 
suppre^ng  altogether  these  infor- 
mations )  but  he  might  properly  do 
it,  at  all  events/  m  thfe  way  of 
apology  for  those  who  thought 
them  unpatalleled  in  the  taws  o£* 
our  country,  when  they  were  per- 
verted from  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.  There  were, 
as  iheir  lordships  must  know,  three 
ways  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  li- 
bels ;  one  by  civil  action  ;  but  this 
was  hot  the  way  of  proceeding 
against  a  libel  criminally,  though 
criminal  prosecuTions  might,  ia 
some  respects,  have  arisen  from  if. 
There  were  two  other  modes  of 
prosecuting  misdemeanours  j  on^ 
by  indictment,  and  the  other  by 
information.  He  need  not  describe 
th*  mode  of  proceeding  by  indict^ 
ment.  It  was  sufficient  to  say^ 
that  there  a  grand  jury  of  twelve 
men  must  interpose, before  the  mat- 
ter came  into  the  court  to  be  tried 
ultimately  there  by  another  jury 
of  twelve  men.  In  the  case  oi  in- 
formation there  were  two  modes  j 
one  in  which  the  information  was 
by  the  permission  of  the  .courts 
which  operated  so  far  somethmg* 
like  the  first  stage  by  indictment.- 
The  other  mode  was  the  informa-i 
tion  ex  oJJicio.  Previous  to  the  act 
of  William  III.  and  Mary,  infor- 
mations through  the  crown-oflice, 
and  those  by  the  attorney*generaI, 
appeared  to  have  been  nearly  the 
same.  The  preamble  of  that  act 
stated,  that  frivolous  informationsr 
had  been  filed  j  that  persons  had 
been  put' to  expensei  and  nevet 
brought  to  a  trial;  that  person* 
should  obtain  thfe  leave  of  the 
court,  and  enter  into  recognisances 
to  come  to  trial ;  and  tliat  the  de- 
fendent,  on  acquittal,  should  in 
such  cases  be  entitled  to  costs.  As^ 
formerly,  informations  of  both 
sorts  were  resorted  to  by  the  crowa 
officersf 
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officers,  it  was  supposed  that  if  the 
power  were  left  in  the  h«£nJs  of  such 
a  high  law  officer,  he  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  abuse  his  tru5t,  and 
that  persons  would  be  rrtoceeded 
n^mst  with  the  view  of  brinijiiig 
tliem  fairly  to  trial.  They  did  nof 
apply  the  other  remedy  to  the  cases 
ej  officio f  the  crown  paying  no  costs. 
These  informations  were  liable  to 
abuse^  because, of  the  power  tiiey 
ga^  over  all  writers,  even  ovi»r 
tho&e  who  favoured  the  existing 
power.  The  law,  however,  ad- 
jnrtted  of  no  proceeding  by  infor- 
mation in  cases  that  concerned 
life  or  limb.  Why  was  this  ilie 
case,  czcepting  that  it  was  not 
considered  a  mode  of  prosecution 
so  favourable  to  the  individual  pro- 
secuted ?  It  was  admitted  by  lord 
Hale*  and  the  evidence  was  con- 
clusive as  to  his  regard  for  tlie'-e 
proceedings,    that    •*  two  things" 

isays  ihatjudge)  **  are  observable, 
'list,  that  there  is  no  pro<;eeding 
by  information  against  capital  of- 
fences.*' Now,  surely,  lord  Hale 
could  not  mean  to  convey  no  more 
than  this  mere  information,  that 
capital  offences  were  not  so  pro- 
ceeded against ;  for  he  had  said  that 
before  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 
Why  ?  Because  the  merciful  law 
of  England  prevented  this  proceed- 
ing by  inforrhation  in  cases  of  life 
and  limb,  it  being,  as  he  (hrd  H.) 
had  said  already,  thought  less  fa^ 
■v curable  to  the  accused  party.  Se* 
" condly,  lord  Hale  pioceeds,  "  that 
in  all  criminal  cases,  the  regular 
atsd  safe  ways  and  the  way  more 
conformable  to  Magna  Chaita  and 
to  the  statutes  of  Edward  HI.  for 
proceeding)  was  by  the  present- 
ment of  twelve  s>vom  men."  Here 
wa.i  lord  Hale's  opinion.  What 
could  be  his  ground  for  thesC' re- 
marks, when  he  admitted  the  pro- 
ceeding by  ihform'ition  to  be  con* 
ISll. 


forrnable  to  the  law,  unless  that  he 
mean:  the  infe^-ence  that  it  was 
liable  to  abuse  and  oppression  ? 
Oh  1  bat  it  might  be  said  by  some 
pel  sons,  that  lord  H;de  might  have  " 
had  a  bias  on  his  mind  on  that  sub- 
jfct,  from  the  n buses  which  he  had 
witashsed  in  the  times  in  which  he" 
lived  !  Well,  I  lien,  let  them  hear 
vrhat  was  said  by  the  apologists 
for  til e  piaccice.  He  iihonld  there- 
fi)re  rcter  to  a  more  modern  au- 
thor ty,  bur.  one  Whom  he  felt 
much  picMsrre  and  adniiraLion  in 
quoting,  for  he  admired  the  per- 
spicuity and  simplicity  of  his  style, 
and  the  many  excellenpiei  he  dis-  . 
covered,  particularly  in  making 
his  subjecis  plain  and  clestr  to  the 
understanding  ;  he  meant  Mr.  jus* 
tice  Blackstone,  who,  however^ 
could  not  be  said  to  have  the  bias 
he  had  adverted  to.  His  bias  cer- 
tainly was  not  against  any  thing 
existin;^  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws.  Excellent  as  his  work 
was,  it  v'a<;  a  panegyric  on  the  laws 
and  coniticuiion  of  England  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  said,  that 
it  was  a  fact,  that  the  attorney-ge- 
neral could  proceed  by  this  mode 
of  informations.  He  then  goes  en 
to  give  the  reasons  for  it,  as  one 
who  diought  every  thing  good  that 
did  exist  m  the  administration  of 
our  laws.  He  stated,  that  they^ 
were  necessary  to  tlie  eiinence  o£ 
the  British  constitution.  He  said, 
that  the  object  of  tliose  powers  was 
to.  direct  the  proper  prosecirtions 
against  such  enormous  misdemean- 
ours as  disturbed  the  government 
of  the  coumry,  and  impeded  ilie 
exercise  cf  the  royal  functions,  in 
which  case,  a  moment's  delay 
might  produce  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences. ,  The  power  of  imme- 
diate prosMution  was  therefore 
given  to  the  king's  attoraey-gene- 
ralf  and  it  made  a  part  of  tlie  great 
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plan  of  the  British  constitution* 
This  showed  that  in  cases  where 
they  were  directed  against  the  pur- 
poses  or  acts  not  calling  for  im- 
mediate prosecution,  there  was 
clearly  a  flagrant  abuse.      If  he 

•  (lord  Holland )  could  show  to  the 
Boase  that  such  prosecutions  had 
taken  place,  not  only  against  such 
crimes  as  were  th\is  considered  of 
an  inferior  nature,  and  not  of  that 
enormous  character  of  nnsdcmean- 
our  which  alone  nfjUired  them  ; 
but  also,  that  no  }^rosecution  was 
followed  up  in  a  great  proportion 
of  those  cases,  and  that  by  ihis 
practice  the  filing  of  an  informa- 
tion was  in  many  cases  the  fining 
the  party  in  the  ex}:)enscs ;  if  he 
could  prove  this  to  the  house,  he 
would  assert,  that  he  J'.ad  proved 
an  abuse  of  this  power  which  called 
upon  their  lordships  to  search  into 
the  instances, .  and  to  devise  sOme 
remedy  against  the  repetition  of 
the  abuse.  He  believed  he  liad 
shown  the  great  liability  to  abuse 
of  this  power,  which,  like  Goliath's 
sword,  should  be  used  only  on 
treat  occasions  ;  that  he  had  shown, 
uiat  the  law  viewed  it  as  the  less 
favourable  mode  of  prosecution 
for  the  individual,  and  therefore 
excluded  it  from  cases  of  life  and 
limb;  and  that  it  had  been  ex- 
.  tended  and  perverted  to  a  degree 
frightful  to  liberty.  Formerly  diis 
mode  had  been  made  use  of  for  ex- 
txution*— then  for  oppression— iiow, 

.  it  would  appear,  for  inHuence  I  He 
must  call  It  a  perversion  of  ilie  at- 
lorney-gcncraPs  power,  and  an 
abase  o{  it,  to  extend  ic  to  such 
crimes  as  he  had  extended  it  to. 
A^r  the  time  elapsed  between  the 

,  ^ng  of  the  information    and  the  • 
period  for  trying  it,  if  the  infor- 
mation were  against  enormous  mis- 
demeanoust  uiere  would  not  be 
much,  dottbc  about    bringii^g   on 


the  trial,  in  order  to  bring  iJid 
criminal  party  to  judgement ;  b«t 
if  tlic  prosecutions  were  -left  short 
in  any  of  their  further  stages,  wa-s 
there  not  ground  lor  suspicions  of 
an  attempt  to  exert  an  imlucrxt, 
particularly  in  the  Cii*^.'  of  periodi- 
cal publications  ?  It  ho  proved 
that  from  the  year  IbiH  to  the  year 
1806,  only  fourteen  of  dieso  infor- 
mations were  filed  ex  officio^  and 
that  in  the  three  succeeding  years 
they  amounted  to  forty-two  \  if  he 
proved  these  things,  then'\vasit  to 
be  maintained,  that  high  and  enor- 
mous misdemeanours  had  greatly 
increased,  misdemeanours  of  such 
a  dangerous  nature  as  not  to  admit 
of  a  moment's  dchry.  Was  tliis  to 
be  maintained,  when  it  should  be 
proved  that  the  fact  was,  that  of 
these  forty»two,  the  attomey»»e- 
neral  had  been  unable  to  bnng 
more  than  sixteen  to  justice ;  while 
tlie  constitution  remained,  and  par- 
liament was  sitting  as  safely  as  be- 
fore, notwitiistanding  all  the  dan- 
gers arising  from  six- and- twenty  of 
these  unpunished  and  enormous  of- 
fenders \  His  lordship  said  it  was 
his  wish  to  avoid  noticing  particu- 
lar cases,  and  to  consider  the  que- 
stion generally,  merely  taking  up 
any  of  them  as  matters  of  illlustta- 
tion.  He  should,  therefore,  re« 
mark,  tliarin  addition  to  this  in- 
crease, the  informations  were  often 
filed,  not  against  the  persons  who 
committed  the  original  ofenoe* 
though  they  were  near  at  hand,  and 
quite  within  reach,  but  were  di- 
rected against  persons  at  a  distance, 
and  kept  hanging  over  men's  heads 
in  terrorcm.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
ject afforded  the  plainest  evidence, 
that  such  an  use  of  power  must  be 
intended  for  influence  and  for  ter- 
ror I  He  wislied  now  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  hardship  of  'the  pco- 
ce^dings   frequently   adop^   oa 
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tliese  it^ormaticmsi  Were  their 
lordships  aware  that  'in  the  case  of 
crown  prosecutionsy  when  the  de- 
fendants were  acquitted,  the  king 
never  pays  costs  ?  Were  they  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  expenses  to 
which  individuals  were  often  put, 
thoagh  declared  to  be  innocent,  or 
even  when  the  prosecutions  were 
dropt  ?  In  many  instances,  indivi- 
duals In  a  class  of  life  unable  to 
bear  heavy  law  charges,  were  put 
to  an  expense  of  from  60  tp  100/. 
even  thoagh  their  ti'ial  was  never 
brought  on  at  all.  The  summary 
proceeding,  by  way  of  informa- 
tions, might  be  necessary  to  meet 
pressing  exigencies ;  but  still  this 
▼ery  circumstance  of  the  great  ex- 
pense to  individuals  was  a  ground, 
if  not  for  distrust,  at  least  for 
vFSLtxMag  with  extraordinary  vigi- 
lance a  power  that  placed  the 
means  of  oppression  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  man.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  attomey*general 
often|»ieferrcd  prosecuting  the  pub- 
lisher rather  than  the  author ;  that 
he  sometimes  kept  the  trial  hang- 
ing over  the  head  of  die  person  ac- 
cused, for  a  considerable  time,  and 
after  conviction  did  not  for  months 
together  move  for  the  judgement  of 
the  court  against  him :  there  Mras 
every  appearance  of  his  being  kind 
only  to  diose  who  were  politically 
interested  in  support  of  the  mea- 
sures of  government;  and  under 
all  these  circumstances,  tliat  man's 
snind  must  be  strangely  formed, 
indeed,  who  did  not  entertain  some 
suspicion  of  a  powcl*  that  was  so 
exercised*  Sorry  he  was  to  say, 
also,  that  he  saw  a  tendency  and 
disposmon  in  those  to  whom  the 
administration  of  justice  was  con- 
fided, to  jcncourage  those  laws 
with  regard  to  ex  ojieso  informa- 
tions* Idling  as  he  did  the  highest 
respect  for  the  ]K>ble  lord  who  pre- 


sided in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
it  was  painful  for  hina  to  sxy,  that 
the  powers  IcxJged  in  those  to  whom 
the  administraiion  of  justice  was 
confided,  appeared  to  hira  to  have 
been  in  some  instances  converted 
to  an  unnecessary  jiggravation  of 
the  punisliment.  He  did  not  mean 
to  argue  against  prosecutions  at 
all ;  but  rather  to  recommend  the 
exercise  of  a  proper  discretion. 
The  circumstances  which  he  had 
stated,  were  in  his  mind  sufficient 
to  justify  some  investigation,  and 
to  be  a  ground  for  the  motion  with 
which  he  should  conclude^  But 
he  would  then  'state  what  ulterior 
proceedings  in  liis  opinion  should 
be  adopted,  were  his  motion  agreed 
*  to.  In  that  case,  he  should  wish 
to  propose  certain  resolutions  to 
the  consideration  of  tlie  house ; 
one  of  which  would  be,  to  confine 
the  filing  of  ex  officio  informations 
witliin  tlie  lapse  of  a  certain  period 
after  publication  of  the  paragraph 
or  paper  cliarged  with  being  libel- 
lous. By  a  second  resolution,  he 
sliould  propose  that  it  be  compul- 
sory on  the  attorney.j^ener.'il  to 
bring  the  matter  to  trial  within  a 
certain  time,  or  to  state  to  the 
court  the  reasons  why  he  docs  not ; 
and  that  after  a  verdict  had  against 
the  defendant,  juJf cement  should 
be  prayed  against  him  within  a 
certain  limited  period.  In  addition 
to  tliese  resolutions,  he  should  be 
disposed  to  move  for  the  repeal  of 
the  late  act  of  parliament  on  the 
subject  of  ex  officio  informations, 
which  enabled  the  attorney-general 
to  hold  to  bail  any  one  against 
whom  he  chose  to  file  an  intorma^ 
tion.  His  lordship  concluded  a 
most  eloquent  speech  with  moving, 
**  That  there  be  laid  betore  the 
house  a  list  of  all  the  informations 
ex  officio  filed  by  the  attorney^gene- 
xal  from  theSist  of  January  ItiOl 
12  to 
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to  the  3 1  St  January  1811,  with  the 

'  names  of  the  pers<5ns  agviinst  whom 
the  informiitions  were  filed.** 

Loixl  Ellenbormigh  could  not  see 
any  grounds  in  the  statement  made 

.  by  the  noble  lord  which  called  upon 
their  lordships  to  grant  the  produc- 
tion of  the  documents  moved  for. 
He  did  not  see  why  persons  in  high 
Stations  ought  to  be  made  the  ob- 
jects of  invidious  investigation  upon 
grounds  of  hazardous  conjecture. 
As  for  the  infoi motion  sought  for, 
^hat  could  the  noble  lord   learn 

'  from  tliose  documents  which  he  did 
not  know  already.  ?  If  there  were 
any  matter  6f  special  interest  to 
v?hrch  he  was  anxious  to  refer, 
every  facility  in  his  (lord  Ellen- 
borough's)  power  should  not  be 
wanting  tcvthe  noble  lord,  to  enable 
him  to  come  at  the  required  fact; 
but  he  was  afraid  that  this  was  not 
the  sort  of  facility  that  was  ciiJier 
wished  for  or  expected.  He  had 
rea?»on  to  kmvw  that  the  facility 
v/ith  which  inquiry  in  certain  cases 
had  been  made,  was  painful  to  the 
]>nrties  ina^cing  it.  They  might 
hiivQ  their  t>^^n  u^r^ons  forwtihing 
obstficles  in  the  way  of  theinforma- 
tron  sought  for;  but  with  respect 
to  onv  information  req\iired  by  the 
y:obie  lord,  if  he  had  as  yet  met 
;mv  obstacn%  that  ohsracle  he  (lord 
Eiienboi*ai*;h)  ^•l^»'Jlci  cheerfully 
assist  h\  rt  m«ive  ;  hut  it  was  not-  to 
be  inr:i!j.ed  d:;it  ?::<rMH  bl^^  lord  had 
brot?gh:  }\y^  prevni  molion.  The 
noble  K>;d  had  t.iliced  in  a  high 
tone  of  ^n  ci'Uer  dlrtum  K\i  loid 
Hale's-  It  ioid  Ijiiie  Iiad  ever 
said  so,  v.hich  be  (lord  Ellcuho- 
rough)  believed  lie  never  had,  his 
judgement  must  have  been  as  doT- 
niant  as  in  such  case  he  must  bare 
wished  the  law  ithcif  to  have  been ; 
but  h^  never  said  so  :  it  was  not  to 
be  credited  that  a  man  so  perfect . 

:tn  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  ai\d 


the  constitution  as  lord  Hale  was,, 
could  possibly  have  said  so.  The 
law  of  informations,  not  the  law  of 
the  land  !  What  was  law^  if  this 
was  not  \  for  it  had  been  made  li^^'' 
by  the  same  authority  that  had 
made  all  the  laws  that  held  the  go- 
vernment together.  It  was  as 
much  law  as  that  which  gave  the 
noble  lord  the  right  of  speaking  in 
that  house— it  was  as  much  law  as 
the  law  which  put  the  crown  of  this 
realm  on  the  brow  of  the  sovereign. 
But  he  would  recommend  the  noble 
lord  to  trace  back  the  law  of  in- 
formations. He  could  recommend 
him  a  book  upon  that  subject,"and 
would  refer  him  to  the  case  to  be 
found  in  page  119  of  "  Shower's 
History  of  die  Law  of  Informa- 
tions." He  would  there  find  the 
law  of  informations  to  be  as  old  as 
the  common  law.  If  the  noble 
lord  questions  the  expediency  of 
the  law,  why  not  propose  that  it  be 
repealed  ?  But  while  it  is  law,  law 
undoubted  and  acknowledged,  let 
hi.m  not  question  its  legality.  On 
receiving  notice  of  the  noble  lord's 
present  motion,  he  was  curious  to 
know  how  often  this  bill  had  been 
acted  on.  He  insjjccted  the  ncces^ 
sary  documents  accordingly.  And 
now  he  would  ask  their  lord:ihips, 
how  often  did  they  think  this  bill 
had  been  acted  upon  since  its  enact- 
mei\t?  But 'ox\ce  in  the  whole  fbur 
years ;  there  was  but  one  solitary 
instance  of  its  being  acted  upon — 
and  he  would  tell  their  lordships  in 
what  case  that  was — the  case  of  a 
man,  one  Gorman,  whoi  after 
having  been  prosecuted  for  a  llb?l, 
and  after  an  information  had  been 
filed  against  him,  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  publisli  it  again.  And  yet 
this  was  the  mighty  abuse  of  that 
act !  this,  forsooth,  wai  one  of 
the  ruinous  stretches  of  power 
which  tlireatened  ^tbe  gOTcrnflient 
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•With  subversbn,  and  put  the  sub- 
jects of  George  the  Third  on  a  par 
with  those  of  Bonaparte !  He  knew 
nothing  more  to  be  deprecated  in 
thai  house,  than  violent  and  vague 
declamations  resting  upon  no 
grpunds.  [Hear!  hear!  from  lord 
Holland.)  He  Wiis  aware  to  w/iat 
be  subjected  himself  by  what  had 
fcllenn-oni  him.  I'ht^  noble  lord 
might  call  all  that  he  had  said  a 
mere  tirade;  but  in  all  that  he  had 
said,  did  he  not  bottom  himself  on 
facts?  {Hear!  hear!  from  lord 
Holland.)  The  cries  of  the  nnble 
lord  could  not  convince  him  that 
he  had  not.  He  was  used  to  tu- 
mults and  alarms — they  never  yet 
could  put  him  down.  Were  he  to 
die  tlie  next  moment,  he  never 
would  yield  for  one  monient  to  tu- 
mult. The  noble  lord,  if  not  to- 
wards him  (lord  Ellenborough), 
might  at  least  in  courtesy  towards 
die  house  adopt  a  different  tone  of 
exclamation.*  He  repeated,  that  he 
knew  nothing  more  mischievous  in 
its  teudor»cy  than  inoculating  the 
public  rrJnd  with  groundless  appre- 
hensions of  imaginary  evils.  Where 
tliere  has  appeared  to  him  any  in* 
stance  of  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  wise  discretion,  it  had  never 
passed  unbranded  by  him.  His  ' 
nbhorrence  of  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  was  founded  upon  his  love 
of  liberty,  which  burned  as  strong 
in  his  breast  as  in  thai  of  the  noble 
lord.  If  there  was  one  mode  m  wr  e , 
efficacious  than,  another  to  nii.i  :hc 
liberty  of  the  country,  it  v.as  by 
generating  that  groundless  distrust 
tn  the  great  officers  cf  justice, 
which  such  needless  and  vexatious 
jealousy  was  calcuLitedto  inspire. 
Lord  Stanhope,  in  justice  to  his 
nqWe  friend,  could  not  help  stating, 
that  in  point  ©f  fact  he  certainly 
did  not  question  the  legality  of  in- 
fpxm^tious  ix  officio.    Wiiat  be  did 


question,  he  did  not  believe  even 
tlie  chief  justice  himself  could  con- 
tradict him  in,  and  that  was,  that 
the  mode  of  exercising  the  power 
of  filing  informations  ex  officio  might 
be  such  Jls  to  become  illegal. 
What !  '^when  those  informations, 
invented  for  the  purposes  of  expe- 
dition, were  suifered  to  hang  pro- 
tracted Qver  the  head  of  an  in Jtvi* 
dual,  would  any  man  say  that 
such  an  exercise  of  them  did  not 
become  ilicgalf  No  man  could  say 
otherwise.  Yet  this  was  all  his 
noble  friend  asserted  ;  and  the  mis- 
representation to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  must  of  course  have 
ari'ien  from  his  being  misunder- 
stood. He  had  asserted,  also,  that 
the  hanging  those  informations  • 
suspended  in  terorem  over  the  heads 
of  individuals,  an  act  so  different 
from  their  original  intention,  could 
be  done  for  no  other  earthly  pur- 
pose than  that  of  upholding  influ- 
ence. 

Lord  Erskine  said  he  was  con- 
vinced diat  his  noble  fi-iend  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  disparaging  the 
administration  of  justice,  or  reflect- 
ing in  any  degree  upon  tlie  purity 
either  of  the  law  or  its  officers. 
All  he  had  asked  for  was,  the  num- 
!)er  of  informations  filed  within  a 
certain  time.  In  t!ii«  he  did  not 
call  inio  question  the  legality  of  in- 
formations ex  officio.  By  no  means  t 
t/iey  were  w^  old  as  the  constitution 
of  tlio  c:r,,:r:t:iy,  and  had  come 
down  to  us  with  theauci^^nt  statutes 
and  institutions  of  the  realm.  It 
was  an  undisputed  and  indisputable 
right  of  the  crown^  to  enter  a  sug- 
gestion on  the  commission  of  a  mis- 
demeanour by  an  individual :  the 
reason  of  this  was,  that  thei-e  were 
some  cases  so  peculiar  and  pressing 
in  their  nature,  as  to  call  for  an  in- 
stantaneous proceeding.  His  noble 
friend's  motion  went  to  suppose 
I  ^  V  •   Bothinf 
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nothing-^he  only  asked  for  the 
number  "  of  inforpi^tions,  and  this 
did  not  necessarily  anticipate  any 
abu^e.  No :  even  though,  on  the 
grant  of  the  motion,  that  number 
should,  within  a  gtven  time,  be  ten 
times  as  great  as  the  number 
within  a  former  given  time,  still  it 
might  happen  that  the  cause  of 
these  multiplied  informations  was 
the  increase  of  publications ;  and 
he  believed  it  was  a  known  fact, 
that  for  one  newspaper  published 
ten  years  ago,  there  were  ten  pub- 
lished at  present."  He  did  not 
pledge  himself  as  to  how  he  should 
vote  on  the  subject  which  might 
arise  in  case  this  motion  was 
granted;  but  the  question  now 
was.  Would  (hey  reject  that  whiqh 
went  merely  to  seek  information  and 
ascertain  truth  ?  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  special  juries,  the 
right  of  rejection  was  here  with- 
held, and  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  some  prejudice  must  natu- 
rally exist.  lie  did  not  mean  to 
accuse  ^he  master  of  the  crown 
ofl5ce  5  no  doubt  he  was  a  very  ho-p 
nest  man ;  but  still  he  must  select 
that  special  jury  from  those  who 
Jnay  be  supposed  to  be  in  some  de* 

free  connected  with  the  revenue, 
Je  did  not  wish  to  see  rx  ojlc'io  in- 
formations done  away  j  but  still  he 
should  wish  to  see  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  popular^  and  he  here 
quoted  the  case  of  Hatfield,  which 
he  said  impressed  his  mind  with  an 
exemplification  of  it  that  he  could 
never  forget. 

The  lord  chancellor  and  other 
poble  lords  spoke  on  the  subject, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  debate 

Lor^  Holland  said  he  must  again 
declare,  that  his  object  was  not  to 
alter  the  law  ;  nor  would  he  cohsi- 
.der  those  who  might  vote  for  his 
motion  as  pledged  for  his  opinions. 
His  purpose  w^s  regulation,  and 


not  change ;  which  regulation 
should  apply  to  the  time  within 
which  the  information  should  be 
filed-i-the  period  between  that  and 
the  prosecuting  it-r-and  lastly,  the 
lime  between  the  verdict  and  the 
bringing  up  the  person  for  judge- 
ment. Before  he  sat  down,  ne 
trubted  he  should  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  in  justification  of 
the  motives  wliich  induced  him  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  lordships 
to  this  subject.  He  hoped  they 
would  give  him  credit  for  being  su- 
perior to  any  party  impulse  upon 
so  grave  and  important  a  Q^estioTl. 
However  essential  he  mignt  const* 
der  parties  in  a  free  government» 
this  was  one  of  the  few  occasions 
in  which  the  exercise  of  such  a  spU 
rit  would  be  most  unbecoming;  of 
none  such  was  he  conscious. 

The  house  then  divided.  Con- 
tents 12 — Non-contents  24 — Majo- 
rity against  the  motion  12. 

The  sam^  subject,  and  with  si., 
milar  success,  was  ably  discossec) 
in  the  lower  house,  on  a  motion  in- 
troduced and  supported  most  elo- 
quently by  lord  Folkestone.— rAd- 
journed, 

House  of  commons,  M^rch  5.— 
Mr,  Brougham  rose,  agreeably  to 
notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  rendering  more  effec- 
tual the  act  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  He  moved  that  the 
resolution  of  the  house  in  ^e  vear 
1806,  declaring  the  slave  trade  to 
be  contrary  to  justice,  humanity, 
and  sound  policy?  and  also,  that 
the  resolution  of  the  house  of  date 
15th  June  1810,  by  which  they 
express  their  indignation  at  the  ati 
tempts  made  by  individuals  to  reu» 
der  of  npne  effect  the  act  of  the  le- 
gislature for  the  abolishing  of  th»t 
traffic,  and  declare  that  they  wiU 
early  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment adopt  measures  for  the  bet- 
ter 
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ter  carrying  of  the  act  into  execu* 
tion,  be  read.  These  being  read, 
the  honourable  member  said  that, 
he  now  rose,  in  pursuance  of  the  , 
notice  he  had  given,  and  of  the  re» 
solutions  which  had  just  been  read, 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  more  effectually  preventing 
the  dealing  in  slaves.  The  honour- 
able member  gave  a  long  detail  of 
the  enormities  which  had  been  prac* 
lised  by  captains  and  otliers  since 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  billto  render  more  effec- 
tual the  act  for  tlie  abollilc)n  of  the 
dave  trade« 

Mr.  Wilberforce  strongly  sup- 
ported the  measure  now  recom- 
mended to  the  house,  and  begged 
of  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend^  to  accept  of  his  warmest 
thank$  for  the  great  trouble  and 
anxiety  he  had  shown  in  bringing 
the  matter  befcre  the  house.  He 
hoped,  that  as  they  had  a  great 
deal  to  answer  for  in  allowing  so 
horrid  a  traffic  to  exist  for  such  a 
length  of  time  in  this  country,  .the 
house  would  now  da  all  they  could 
to  make  a  compensation  for  the 
«yils  tliey  had  so  long  suffered  to 
exist,  by  providing,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  for  its  total 
prevention  in  future.  The  measure 
of  his  iv)nourable  and  leanied 
friend,  he  trusted,  would  have  this 
.effect.  He  had  no.  doubt  it  would 
be  unanimously  agreed  to  ;  bu%  if 
it  should  prove  ineffectual,  other 
mea^uras  must  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Pexcevdl  fully  agreed  in  the 
necessity  of  taking  every  step  that 
should  be  found  necessary  for  to- 
tally stopping  so  unj-ast  a  traffic. 
He  could  not  suffer  t^ie  business  to 
pass,  however,  without  distinctly 
stating,  that  the  object  of  the  hon 
Bourablc  and  learned  ^en^leman,  as 
^puant'd  to  him,    did  not  ^o.  ta 


make  the  offence  a  capital  felony» 
but  one  punishable  by  transporta- 
tion or  imprisonment. 

Ml*.  Brougham  explained,  that; 
such  was  his  object  in  the  first  in- 
stance. He  should  propose  trans- 
portation for  any  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 14-  years,,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  three  nor  less 
than  two  years.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  for  him  to  pledge  him- 
self that  he  might  not  afterwards^ 
if  the  present  measure  was-  found  • 
inadequate,  move  that  the  punish- 
ment be  made  capital. 

Mr.  Canning,  though  no  person' 
(hesaid)viewed  the  traffic  with  more- 
horror  than  he  did,  was  still  of  opi- 
nion, that  having  been  so  long  suf- 
fered to  exist,  the  house  ought  not  at 
once  to  go  the  length  of  punishing 
it  with  death.  To  the  proposition 
of  tlie  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman as  now  stated  bvhim,  he 
(Mr.  Canning)  gave  his  hearty  as* 
sent. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and 
carried  ntminc  contradicAite  \  and* 
Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
&c.  had  leave  to  prepare  and  bring 
in  the  bill :  this  was  afterwards 
brought  in,  discussed,  carric^ 
through  the  two  houses,  and  passed 
into  a  law, 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  objecting  to  the  arrange* 
ment  proposed*  by  the  right  honour- 
able  gentleman  opposite  respectmg 
ordars  and  notices.  He  considered- 
that  it  would  produce  much  incon* 
venience,and  that  it  went  directly  iO 
subvert  public  liberty, by  placing  the 
business  ot  that  house  at  the  disposal 
of  the  minister  of  the  day.  He  wish- 
ed to  know,  had  any  additional  trou- 
ble lo  ministers  arisen  in  this  sessioni 
which  rendered  such  an  innovation 
necessary  ?— »Three  such  sessions  a£ 
the  three  last  could  not  properly  ba 
anticipiUed.  They  were  d  is  tin* 
I  4  gui&hed ' 
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ffxxAed,  by  tedious  and  public  ^xa* 
mihations  at  their  ban,  a  circum- 
fitance  which  had  not  been  known 
for  twenty  years  before.  The  right 
honourable  gentleixian  pretended 
tliat  he  was  compelled  to ,  propose 
this  innovation  by  the  additional 
pressure  of  public  business ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  this  pressure  was 
owing  to  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman himself;  who  decreased  the 
sessipn  as  the  urgency  augmented. 
He  should,  therefore,  oppose  the 
innovations  in  Ihninf,  on  the  simple 
ground  'of  its  giving  the  crowu, 
through  its  ministers,  a  control 
.over  tSc  house.  ^ 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  and  the  motion  was  car- 
ried. 

March  7. — Mr.  Ponsonby. — In- 
rising  to  address  the  house,  pursuant 
to  my  previous  notice,  it  affords 
me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  see  in 
his  place  that  right  •  honourable 
member  (Mr.  W.  role)  who^e  cir- 
cular letter,  lying  by  the  order  of 
this  house' on  its  table,  is  the  cause 
of  tlie  motion  with  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  conclude. 
Whether  that  moti.ra  shall  succeed 
or  not,  it  will  at  least  produce  the 
beneficial  effect  of  giving  die  right 
honourable  member  die  opportu- 
nity of  declarii'.g  the  motives  wliich 
actuated  the  Iiish  government  to 
have  retourse  to  tl*  measures  re- 
coihmcndeJ  in  his  circular  letter. 
That  letter  is  a  most  important  do- 
cument— it  is  a  mandate  to  theeu- 
tifft  magistracy  of  Ireland,  desiring 
thern,  under  certain  sup  pes!  lions, 
to  arrest  three-fourths  of  the  po- 
pulation' of  Ireland.  What  the 
circumstances  were  which  called 
for-this  unexpected  measure,  ar»d 
-art -the particular  moment  produced 
that  decision  of  the  Irish  govei-n- 
ment  which  led'  to  the  promulga- 
(ion  of  this  kuer^  must  be  uiforma^ 


tion  atost  importait  to  the  smte  of 
the  empire.  Those  circumstaiMJQs 
a^re  yet  new  to  us ;  ther«  is  noifeingp 
in  the  letter  calculated  to  inform  us 
of  the  necessity  of  its  circulatioru 
It  was  notorious  that  thecallK>lKS 
committee  had  been  sitting  for 
months,  nay  for  years,  under  the 
very  eye  of  the  Irish  government 
---that  it  had  declared  its  intenitioa 
of  adding  to  its  numbers  twenty* 
four  days  before  this  circular  letter 
was  issued.  In  this  docuoaent  the 
catholic  committee  is  designated  as 
an  illegal  meeting.  That  meeting 
had,  in  the  view  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment, continued  its  sittiog* 
Of  die  statements  given  in  a 
Publin  newspaper,  either  the  lor4 
lieutenant  or  his  subordinate  my*. 
nisters  could  not  be  ignorant.  I 
am  therefore  most  anxious  to  know, 
why  such  committee  was  suffered 
to  proceed  unquestioned— why, 
this  very  nieasure  of  adding  to 
their  numbers  so  openly  avowed* 
but  which  has  since,  in  diis  house* 
been  made  the  justification  of  this 
circular  letter,  they  were  allow^  to 
go  on,  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
the  12th  of  February  foUowiog? 
The  administration  did  not,  per-f 
haps,  tliink  itself  permanent ;  there 
was  at  the  time  a  notion  of  a 
change ;  but  surely,  if  such  fatal 
conseqjkiences  as  were  ^ttcibuted 
were  h'kcly  to  arise  from  the  pro* 
cee dings  of  that  committee,  no  ad- 
ministration could  be  actuated  by 
such  unmanly  and  seKish  views  as 
fran  such  a  consideration  to  avoid 
the  nccess;^/  means  of  averting 
die  evil,  and  thereby  transmk  the 
mischitf  as  a  legacy  to  dieir  suc- 
cessors. It  was  not  however  till 
die  J  2th  of  February,  immediately 
after  his  royal  highness  the  prinoe 
regent  was  placed  at  the  head  o:"  the 
executive  government,  under  fetters 
and  limltaiions,  that  this  letter  was 

issued, 
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Issued.   *Wbi^'niiide  it  inc%iflftbent 
^at  sQch  a  -measure  should  take 
place  the  moment  tiie  light  hio- 
noorable     memfaer     tJCched    the 
Irkih  shores^  this  night  we  have  the 
oppdftianity  of  hearing  explained. 
I:  could  not  j?urely  proceed  from 
any  sinister   design  to  involve  the 
j^ovemment  of  the   pritice  regent 
in  the   odium    and    nnnopnlarity 
vbich  might  be  calcvihited  to  pro- 
ceed firom  such  a  measure !      The 
house  musf  be  desirous  to  ascertain 
-what  the  circumstances  were  which 
jasttfied  the  lord  lieutenant  not  to 
oalre  bad  recoorse  to  it  before ;  arni 
<9d)at  was  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  justifivd  the  ri,?Tht 
honourable  member  to  issue  it,  im- 
mediately  on  his  arrival.     I  atiri- 
bute  no  intentions  to  that  govem- 
iisent,  good  or  bad,  because  I  own 
1    cannot    comprehend    them.     I 
cannot  comprehend  how  a  govern- 
meat  can  put  forth  a  prochimation 
^igainst    an     unlawful    assembly, 
threatening  to  hare  all  its  members 
arrestedy  and  afterwards  suffer  that 
assembly  to  sit,  and  publish  their 
proccediogf  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.     1   certainly  cannot  com- 
prehend dhese  things,   and  there- 
fore  I  attribute  no  intention,  be- 
cause diat  intention  is  incompre- 
hensible-,  and  all  that  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  am  extremely  impatient  to 
finish  my  motion,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  hear  from  the  right  ho- 
Yiourable  gentleman  a  solution  of 
ihis-  scnigma.       The    proceeding 
which   the   Irish  government  has 
taken,  is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
moment.     I   confess  I  cannot  see 
bow  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man can  get  out  of  this  difficulty. 
Why,  when  the  government  had 
fbrbome  so  long,   did  they  at  last 
interfere  ?— why,  when  orders  were 
Usued,  were  these  orders  never  en- 
forced ?--*and  why  are  the  catholic 
assemblies  still  allowed  to  continue? 


I  wish  to  know  if  the  chanadkM> 
the  judges,   and  the    law  oncers 
who  are   members  of  the  council, 
and  whose  aftthority  is  deservedly 
hi^h  indie  country,  were  consulted  ? 
I  wish  to  kncnv  what  accounts  were 
transmilted  to  this  country  by  the  ' 
IfSrd-lien tenant,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
know  all  these  things,  touching  the 
dangers  existing  in  Ireland.   These 
are  things  of  tlie  utmost  moment  to 
Ireland,  and  of  die  utmost  moment 
to  the  whole  empire  ;  and  I  will  not 
allow  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man to  let  this  subject  go  without 
investigation.     I  tiike  the  liberty, 
therefore,    of   moving,    that  "  an 
atldrcss   he  presented  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  to  lay 
before  the  house  a  copy  of  any  pro- 
clamation or  proclamations  issued 
by  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
passeJ  in  1811,  concerning  the  put- 
ting in  force  die  act  of  the  33d  year 
of  his  majesty ;  as  also,  copies  of 
consultations  with  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general  of  Ireland  on  that 
subject  5  and  copies  of  all  letters, 
and  odi<^r  information  sent  by  the 
government  of  Ireland  to  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  relative 
to  the  catholic  delegates,  8cc," 

Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  was  ready  to 
admit,  in  the  'fullest  extent,  the 
justice  of  the  appeal  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  and  also 
his  perfect  right  to  demand  from 
him  an  explanation  of  the  measures 
to  which  his  speech  alluded.  He 
entered  into  a  full  detail  of  the  case, 
vindicating  the  measure  by  a  state* 
ment  of  fact-?.  He  then  proceeded 
to  answer  that  part  of  the  right  ho- 
nt)iirable  gentleman's  question, 
how  the  Irish  government  came  to 
defer  taki»g  notice  of  these  pro- 
ceedings for  so  long  a  time  ?  He 
could  assure  the  house,  that  the 
sole  reason  was,  that  they  were 
die  proceedings  of  the  catholics  | 
and  that,  if  diey  had  been  a  com- 
mittee 
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mittee    of  protestants,   dissenters, 
orange-men,  or  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  he  would  not  have 
thought  himself  justified  in  suffer- 
ing them  to  proceed  so  far ;  and 
that  he  had  acted  only  in  the  way 
he  had  done,  from  a  conviction  that 
it  was   the  best  mode  he  could 
^dopt.    He  how  came  to  the  se- 
cond part  of  die  right  honourable 
gentleman's  argument.  The  house 
would  recollect,  that  the  proceed- 
ings to  which  he  had  alluded  came 
up  to  the  9th  of  February.    Nei- 
ther he  nor  any  other  member  of 
the  Irish    government   ever    saw 
Hay's  letter  till  the  10th.     (Hear! 
tear !  from  fhe  cppcsition  benches. ) 
The  honourable  gentleman,perhaps, 
might  have  been  favoured  with  a 
copy  before,  because  it  was  not  im- 
probable he  was  acquainted  with 
the  author.     {Near^  hear  I  from  the 
tame  sideA      He   understood  that 
«*  Hear,  near!"  and  supposed   it 
signified  that  government  had  not 
good    information,    or  ought    to 
have  had  it  sooner ;  but  so  it  was, 
and  he  would  leave  the  house  to 
judge  of  it  from  a  fair  statement 
of  the    whole    transaction.     Go- 
vernment  on  the   10th  got    pos* 
session  of  a  copy  of    the  letter. 
They  at  the  same  time  received  se- 
cret information  that  it  had  been 
circulated  in  every  part  of  Ireland; 
that  many    members    had    been 
chosen  in  consequence  in  diflPerent 
places,  and  that  several  would  cer- 
tainly meet  on  the  16th  or  23d  at 
furthest ;  that  the  letter  had  been 
drawn  upi  by  such  pci*sons  of  the. 
committee  as  were  lawyers,  in  order 
to  keep  it  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  con- 
vention act ;  that  on  the  2Sd  they 
would    have  their  meeting,   and 
would  be  able  to  transmit  the  reso^ 
hitions  they   should  come  to    to 
every  part  of  the  countryt— Thft 
government  had  also  informationi 


that  there  were  variotts  modes  of 
election,  so  arranged  as  to  instsve 
secrecy ;  and  several  names  were 
tr^insmitted  fk)m  Dublin  to  differ- 
ent places  in  the  country,  to  be- 
chosen  for  those  places,  in  order^ 
as  they  said,  that  thei-e  might  al<« 
ways  be  a  majority  residing  in  Dub- 
lin to  carry  on  the  purposes  of  the 
committee.    Thd  right  honourable 
gentleman    (Mr.  Ponsoaby)  had 
asked  him,  whether,  in  writing  the 
letter  issued  in  his  namei  he  had 
consulted  the  attomey-general  axidr 
other  law  officers  of  the  Irish  go-, 
vernment  ?    That  right  honounmle 
gentleman  some  time  ago  held  an  - 
office  of  the  greatest  importance  in* 
that  country.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  near  him  (Mr.  Elliott) 
held  the  office  of  chief  secretary  aC 
the  same  time.     He  would  ask  the 
•  latter,   how  h<h    in  such  a  case^ 
^vould  have  advised  the  lord  Iteiiu 
tenant  to  proceed  ?  He  (Mr,  Pc^^ 
conceived    he  might   answer  for 
him,  that  he  would  hare  advised 
him  to  send  for  lord  chanc^lor 
Ponsonby,  who  would  have  advised 
that  the  attorney  and  solicitor  ge- 
neral ^Messrs.  Busheand  Plunkett) 
shoula  be  called  in,  and  that  mea<« 
sures  should  be  adopted  upon  their 
united  opinions.     He  (Mr.  Pole), 
could  not  take  the  opinion  of  lord 
chancellor  Ponsonby,   because  he 
was  in  England  ;  but  he  had  taken 
the  opinion    of    lord    chancelkir 
Manners.     He  could  not  take  the 
opinions    of    Messrs.  Bushe    and^ 
Plunkett,  for  they. were  both  out 
of  town;    but  he  had   taken  lh©> 
opinions  of   Mr.  Saurin  and  Mr. 
Bushe ;    and  it  was  on  the  united 
opinions  of   those   three  eminent 
characters   tha^  the  letter   issued 
in    his  name  had  been    fiaiiaed^ 
and  he  was  proud  to  declare,  thai: 
the  last  words  of  lord  Miuiners  ta 
him  were,  5«  that  he  would  never 
forgive  him  (Mr«  Pole)  if  he  did. 

not 
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fMt  put  his  naxne  Ibrvard,  and  let 
bim  stand  the  forexnest  as  having 
given  this  advice/'  The  duke  of 
Kichmond  had;  by  his  advice^ 
taken  the  opinions  of  all  these  great 
men  before  he  adopted  the  measures 
which  had  drawn  somuch  censure 
from  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man. They  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  apply  to  die  chief  justice, 
from  a  motive  of  delicacy,  lest,  in 
caie  any  thing  should  happen  which 
might  tender  it  necessary  to  bring 
persons  before  him  for  trial,  he 
might,  by  being  called  to  the  coun- 
4:11,  be  pat  in  possession  of  evidence 
which  might  afterwards  operate  in 
the  way  of  prepossession  against 
those  who  were  to  take  their  trialst 
After  these  ?reat  and  learned  men 
bad  maturdy  considered  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  thought  necessary  by 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  attor- 
ney general,  that  the  latter  should 
draw  up  the  letter,  which  was  is- 
sned  in  his  (Mr.  Pole's)  name,  and 
fiame  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
brh^  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
catholic*  committee  the  nature  of 
their  proceedings,  and  the  tendency 
they  had  to  violate  all  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  act.  The  letter 
thus  drawn  up  by  tliis  high  autho- 
rity was  issued ;  and  he  was  happy 
to  say,  that  not  one  person  had 
been  taken  up  and  held  to  bail  in 
consequence  of  it,  except  the  printer 
of  the  Gal^ay  paper,  who  had  in- 
serted an  advertisement  calling  a 
nieeting,  directly  in  die  teeth  ot  it. 
The  lord  lieutenant  and  council 
had^  from  tlie  beginning  to  the  end, 
acted  in  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  le- 
nity towards  the  catholics.  They 
supposed  this  letter  would  have  the 
desired  effect;  and  it* was  positively 
ckecermined  at  ch^  time  it  was  i&sucd 
not  to  act  furiher  upon  it.  It  had 
been  said»  that  it  was  very  extra- 
prdiiiary    the    Irish  ^ovenmient 


should  then  call  the  catholic  com- 
mittee illegal.  This  point  had  not 
escaped  the  acute .  sagacity  of  lord 
chancellor  Manners  and  Mr,  Sau- 
rin ;  but  they  were  well  convinced, 
that  although  the  catholic  commit- 
tee, merely  as  a  catholic  committee* 
was  not  illegal,  yet  from  their  hav- 
ing constituted  themselves  into  a. 
committee  of  grievances,  in  which, 
the  most  vioieat  language  had 
been  held ;  and  from  the  secret  in- 
formation he  had  received,  they 
were  determined  to  call  it  so.  As 
to  the  charge  of  his  presuming  to 
take  such  a  step  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, he  was  surprised  it 
should  be  imputed  to  him,  for  he 
was  no  lawyer  ;  and  he  assured  the 
house,  that  whatever  degree  of 
arrogance  might  be  imputed  to 
him,  he  never  entertained  an  idea 
of  takmg  upon  himself  an  act  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance-— 
The  honourable  member  tlien  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  the  IrisU^ 
government  could  not  wait  for  in-^ 
structions  from  this  country,  be- 
cause this  self-constituted  parlia- 
ment would  have  held  one  meeting, 
which  might  have  had  a  very  dis- 
agreeable and  dangerous  effect. 
He  must  contend,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings adopted  by  the  Irish  go- 
rerninent  had  produced  benelicial 
effects  ;  the  country  had  remained 
perfectly  tranquil;  and  he  trusted 
that  those  of  the  catholics  wiio 
weieatall  misguided  had  returned 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  debate,  in 
which  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Par- 
neil,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Tighe,  and 
others,  took  part,  the  question  was 
put,  and  the  motion  lost  by  a  ma** 
jority  of  b5. 

March  1 1 .  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  house's  resolving  itself 
into  a  comi^ittee  (o  con:>ider  the 
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report  of  the  committee  on  the  state 
oi  commercial  credit. 

The  chancellor  ot  the  excheqoier 
said,  in  risinc^  to  state  tlie  result  of 
•  the  iaquiry  which  the  committee 
bad  made,  and  the  extent  of  the 
proposal  whicJi  he  meant  to  submit 
to  the  adoption  of  the  hoiue,  he^ 
'  would  not  at  all  dib^nise  that  the 
measure  was  forced  upon  liim  by 
circumstances.  He  w,is  as  ready 
'  as  any  other  person  in  that  hotise 
to  piroleit  against  the  interference 
of  parliament  in  the  ordinary  di- 
stresses of  commerce.  He  was  on 
principle  entirely  adverse  to  offer- 
ing parliamentary  \vd  to  the  tmfoi-- 
tnnate  speculations  of  merchUnts. 
.  Such  intei'terencc  often  repeated, 
and  gradually  permitted  to  be  look- 
ed to  as  a  resource,  tended  strongly 
to  diminish  that  c^utiop  which  was 
the  best  safe^^uTud  and  pledge  of 
wise  and  well- concerted  commcr- 
,  ciai  enterprise.  The  check  of  that 
rational  fear  of  misfortune,  was  the 
best  that  could  ever  he  applied  to 
restrain  extravajrance  in  mercantile 
speculations.  'Yet,  though  he  ap- 
proved of  this  as  a  general  princi- 
ple, he  had  not  brought  himself  to 
allow  it  as  an  universal  one :  and 
the  consideration  for  the  house  must 
be,  whether  the  present  circum- 
stances did  not  form  an  e^'ception 
16  the  general  rule.  Those  wlio 
had  already  allowed  that  the'  mea- 
sure of  1751*^  was  j u St ifi abler  could 
not  now  say  that  the  interference 
of  parliament  might  not  be  jnsti li- 
able Oil  peculiar  occasions.  They 
might  argue  on  the  different  aspect' 
of  things  now,  and  in  1793:  but 
jhey  could  not  stand  up  as  advo- 
cates for  the  universality  of  the 
principle.  From  the  facts  which 
fi^  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie 
house,  ^nd  particularly  from  the 
report  before  them,  he  fdt  thitt 
there  was  sufficient  ground  for  con* 


sidering  the  prssent  circaaistitiices 
as  fully  justifying  a  departure  from 
tlie  general  .rule.  He  would  now 
submit  his  idea  of  the  measuve  un- 
der three  heads.  The  first,  die  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  distress  andr 
calamity  under  which  ourmerphants 
laboured ;  the  second,  the  causes 
of  th{^  calamity;  the  third  was  die 
consideration  whether  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  committee  was  ex- 
pedient l^  be  adopted  by  the  house. 
As  to  thfe  first  head,  it  was  evident 
that  inconveniences  existed  to  an 
extent  that  made  sonrie  relief  highly 
desirable.  The  distress  apparently 
began  with  ihe-merchants  who  sunk 
nnder  their  speculations;  The  mer- 
chants were  not  able  to  pay  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  maiiufac- 
tuiers  were  of  course  unable  to  sup- 
port their  workmen.  This  pectr- 
llarly  took  place  in  the  great  ^nd 
extensive  manufactories  of  cottons. 
Of  the  manufacturers  in  that 'trade, 
sonr>e  were  obliged  to  discharge  one 
half  of  their  workmen,  some  two- 
thirds,  and  some,  who  had  a  smaller 
capital^  were  obliged  to  stop  altoge* 
ther.  It  of  I  en  happened  that  the 
workmen  even  iiv  those  houses  that 
•went  on  were  put  on  a  diminished 
rate  of  wage-.  The  nature  of  the-di- 
stress  was  thus  obvious.  As  to  tba 
causes  af  tijt*  c:i'!amity  and  distress  in 
the  mJinulvicniring  districts,  tkey  ap* 
pcarcd  to  bo  the  closing  of  the  con- 
tinental mai  ket  against  our  produc- 
tions, ar.d  the  great  accunauaiion 
of  Uritish  gooJs  which  glutted  the 
South  American  market.  This  * 
last  pressure  spread  so  widely,  nnd' 
so  much  be>  ond  the  usual  ejcieiu  hf 
the  trade^  as  to  occasion  a  suspen- 
sion of  credit  throughout  the  great- 
er  part  of  the  mercantile  body* 
Those  calamities  chieftyaiose  finpin 
the  excessive  .speculatiivns  whtch 
followed  upon,  the  removal  of  the 
Portuguese  court  to  the  Brayils^  And 
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*th6  opening  of  Spanish  America 
to  oiir  commerce.  Serious  looses 
traturally  resulted  from  the  failure 
nf  the  market  there^  and  also  in  a 
wreater  degree  from  the  unexpected 
circamstance  of  the  ports  of  the 
continent,  being  closed  against  the 
commodities  which  they  were  able 
TO  bring  back.  Those  were  the 
distresses  which  came  seeking  par- 
liamentary aid.  If  it  were  thought  * 
that  the  first  source  of  the  losses, 
namely,  the  excessive  and  extrava- 
gant spirit  of  speculation  in  the 
Amerinm  trad'*,  did  not  deserve 
the  assistance  of  the  house  j  would^ 
not  the  honse  consider  how  natural 
such  an  effort  in  such  a  direction 
V'asjand  how  hard  it  was  to  restrain 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
pushing  itself  out  into  new  channels  ? 
The  unexpected  circunistance  of 
•fitidmg  the  ports  at  home  closed 
against  the  returns  from  abroad, 
tras  the  principal  source  of  the  evil ; 
and  It  was  one  against  which  the 
foresight  of  the  merchant  could 
have  scarcely  been  prepared.  The 
TCport  before  the  liouse  established 
a  case  of  distress,  and  also  a  case 
^here  relief  was  more  difficult  than 
in  1793;  but  nothing  appealed  .to 
make  the  hoase  suppose  that  the 
distress  would  be  felt  beyond  a  li- 
mited term ;  that,  for  instance,  it 
would  not  be  greatly  alleviated 
within  a  year.  Tlie  merchants  re- 
quired  relief,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  refnsed  to  them,  if  it  appeared 
that  it  would  not  leave  them  in  a 
worse  condition  than  it  found  them. 
If  it  gave  them  a  chance  of  beinjj^ 
in  a  better  state  at  the  end  of  a  li- 
mited time,  it  ought  to  be  granted. 
He  would  move  that  a  power  be 
gjven  for  the  issue  of  exchequer 
Wfls  to  the  amount  of  six  millions, 
instead  of  five,  the  vote  of  1793. 
In  thai  year  though  five  millions 
were  ro^,  only  two  millions  two 


hnndred  thousand  pounds  were  afe- 
tually  required.  It  was  probable 
that,  as  in  1793,  tlie  whole  sum 
would  not  be  wanted  ;  for  then  the 
-very  knowledge  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  government  to  issue  so 
large  a  sum  re-established  credit, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  merchants 
could  proceed  with  fewer  calls  upon 
public  assistance  than  was  expected. 
The  hoube  would  not  starve  the' 
measure  by  any  stinted  liberality, 
but  would  proceed  to  make  their 
relief  full,  entire,  and  effectual.  .He 
would  propose  that  the  repayments 
should  be  made- by  instalments ;  the 
first  to  be  paid  ivbout  the  middle  of 
next  January ;  tlie  tl^roe  other  in- 
stal  mepts  at  intervals  of  three  months 
each  from  that  ti^jie.  He  wotdd 
therefore  now  move  the  house,  that 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  six  millions 
be  employed  to  certain  commission- 
ers, to  be  advanced  for  the  assist- 
ance of  such  merchants  as  applied 
for  the  same,  on  their  giving  suffi- 
cient security  for  the  repayment  of 
the  money  so  advanced.  This  mo- 
tion was  opposed  by  several  mem- 
bers, but  was  at  length  carried. 

On  the  question  tor  bringing  trp 
the  report  of  the  mutiny  bill,  Mr. 
Parnell  rose  to  propose  a  clause  in 
favour  of  the  right  6f  Roman  ca- 
tholic soldiers  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice in  their  own  pla'ce  of  worship, 
and  not  to  be  compelled  to  attend 
the  service  of  the  established  church. 
He  did  no^  mean  to  throw  the  least 
blame  upon  the  Irish  government 
on  this  score :  they  had  done  every 
thing  which  depended  upon  them 
to  redress  this  grievance.  Never- 
.thelqss,  by  the  first  article  of  war, 
the  commanding;  officers  had  a 
power  to  oblige  their  soldiers  to  at» 
tend  divine  service  at  the  established 
church ;  yet  ats  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  house 
that  catholics  should  be  forced  to  at* 
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^d  protestant  worship,  he  thought 

.  It  would  be  of  great  importance 
tliat  they  should  not  be  left  to  the 
vill  of  their  officers,  but  tliat  they 
«hould  be  protected  by  the  law. 

'  He  was  convinced  u  legislative  pro- 
vision of  this  sort  would  help  the 
recruiting  service  ii^  Ireland  consi- 
derably* After  instancing  three 
cases  where  catholics  had  be^n  pu- 
nished on  this  account^  he  conclu- 
ded by  moving  his  clause*  *^  pro- 
vided always,  that  no  soldier  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  catholic  religion 
shall  be  punished  for  not  attending 
divine  service  at  tho  established 
church," 

Mr.  W.  Pol6  thought  this  clause 

.  imnecessary,  as  the  Irish  govem- 
jnent  had  never  wished  to  force  the 
cratholics  to  attend  protestant  ser- 
vice, and  did  give  immediate  relief 
to  the  few  catholics  who  had  t^en 
aggrieved  in  this  manner.     As  to 

.  the  case  of  Spence  (which  had  been 
mentioned  also  on  a  former  day), 
the  sentence  of  500  lashes  was  not 
for  refusing  to  go  to  church,  but 
for  writing  to  his  commanding  of- 
ficer a  letter  diiit  was  conceived  mu- 
tinous. As  to  the  second  case,  it 
was  true  that  at  Enniskille^^  a  very 
young  officer  just  come  from  tlic 
West  Indies  did  punish  (by  turn- 
ing their  coats)  some  catholic  sol- 
diers for  not  going  to  church.  This 
officer  was,  however,  severely  re- 
primanded for  it,  and  removed  from 
that  district.     The  general  orders 

[  issued  by  the  government  were  most 
explicit  upon  that  point. 

Sir  Jolm  Newport  allowed  that 

.  the  Irish  government  had  interfered 
in  a  very  handsome  manner  on  the 
particulur  cases  brought,  to  tJieir  no* 
tice.  He  thought  pariiaroent  should 
now  interfere  for  the  general  pro- 

^   lection  of  all  catholic  soldiers. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  if  Spence 

.'  had  uuL  happened  to  have  a  friend 


to  state  his  anse to  the  goVetHiUdif^ 
he  would  probably  have  suffered 
the  whole  of  the  punishment.     He 
thouglit  the  catholic  soldier  should . 
be  protected  by  law* 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  in- 
stances which  could  be  produced  ^ 
the  interference  complained  of  weie 
so  very  few,  that  there  was  ao  oc* 
casion  for  any  law  upon  the  sobject; 
and  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  leave  it  as  a  matter  of  resuUi- 
tion,  as  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  wishes  of  the  government  or 
the  commander  in  chief  iq>oo  the 
subject*  la  the  hospitals,  wh^:^ 
ever  there  were  catholic  soldien^ 
cadiolic  clergymen  were  admitted. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  dwelt  on  tbe 
great  importance  of  the  catholic 
body  to  the  recruiting  our  atrmies* 
He  therefore  conceived,  th^  it 
would  tend  greatly  to  increase  our 
armies,  if  the  catliolics  had  that 
protection  by  law  which  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  otlier  side  wiS)ed 
them  to  have  by  their  regulations*^ 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said,  that 
at  present  the  only  question  was* 
as  to  the  mode ;  and  it  appeared  Co 
him  that  no  case  had  been  made 
out  to  call  for  an  alteration  of  the  . 
law,  but  that  a  regulation  would 
be  fully  adequate  to  prevezn  the 
evil  complained  of. 

Mr.  Whitbread  suggested  as  a 
better  course,  to  address  the  prince 
regent  to  alter  the  articles  of  war 
in  diis  respect.  Perhaps  general  ' 
orders  from  tlie  commander  in  chief 
in  this  country,  similar  to  the.ord^s 
of  die  Irish  government,  mi^t  pro* 
duce  the  same  effects 

After  a  fe\V  mutual  explanatiow* 
tlie  house  divided. 

For  the  clause     -    •      •    13 

Against  it     -     -     -     -    46 

Majority      •    -    SS 
Mn  Mamiers  Sutton  .then  pro- 
posedl 
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fosed  wo  ai&endmentsy  of  tviiich 
he  had  given  notice  on  a  former 
.  day.  The  first  was  to  pive  power 
to  courts-martial  to  ininct  the  pa- 
nishknent  of  imprisonment  in  the 
place  of  corporal  ptmtshment,  when 
they  shonld  judge  it  proper;  at 
present  they  had  no  option;  but 
"Mdicneverthe  punishment  was  not 
capital,  they  were  bound  to  name 
some  corporal  punbhment.  The 
amendment  which  he  now  proposed 
vould  not  takeirom  them  the  power 
of  infiictmg  corporal  punishments, 
^t  would  give  them  a  power  which 
they  now  have  not — that  of  substi- 
tuting, at  their  discretion,  the  pu- 
nishment of  imprisonment  for  cor- 
poral punishment.  The  other  a- 
mendment  he  had  to  propose,  was 
to  strike  out  certain  words  of  the 
120th  clause  of  the  articles  of  war, 
by  which  embezzlement  of  stores 
by  officers  appeared  to  be  punish- 
able only  *•  when  serviug  out  of 
the  united  kingdom.*'  These  words 
he  wished  to  strike  out. 

Colonel  Wood  thought  the  idea 
<if  allowing  courts-martial  to  sub- 
stitute imprisonment  for  corporal 
punishment  was  a  most  admirable 
one.  He  thought,  however,  that 
some  crimes,  drunkenness,  for  ex- 
ample, might  be  better  punished 
bv  mulcting  the  soldier  of  part  of 
his  pay ;  or  otherwise,  when  his  im- 
prisonment was  out,  he  might  go 
to  the  alehouse  again. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said  that  he 
did  not  ^ish  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nvtisB  of  regulations.  .His  object 
,  wgs  nierely  to  give  courts-martial 
a  power  which  they  had  not  now, 
that  of  substituting  imprisonment 
for  corporal  punishment.  * 

The  amendments  were  agreed 
to^i  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time.  < 

House  of  commons,  March  1 2.— 
The  chaAcellor   of  the  exchequer 


brought  up  a  ibessage  from  the 
prince  regent;  it  was  read  from 
the  chair,  and  was  in  substance  ai 
follows  t  ,  » 

♦«  The  prince  regent>  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  die  king,  thinks 
proper  to  inform  the  house  of  com- 
/  mons^  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
body  of  t*ortuguese  troops  in  Bri- 
tish pay  had  been  attended  widt 
the  most  important  effects  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  prince 
.  regent  hopes  the  house  of  commons 
will  enable  him  to  continue  die  same 
for  the  present  year,  according  as 
circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the 
contest  may  require." 

On  the  motion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  me,ssage  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  sup- 
ply. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  com- 
mercial credit  committee,  resolv- 
ing that  it  was  necessary  to  give  as** 
sistance  to  the  merchants,  ^nd  to 
issue  six  millions  of  exchequer-bills 
for  that  purpose.  The  report  was 
received,  and  leave  given  to  bring 
in  bills  founded  on  the  resolutions. 
A  committee  consisting  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchcquei  and  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown  were  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  bills,  which 
were  afterwards  brought  in,  car- 
ried, and  passed  into  laws. 

House  of  lords,  Murch  1 5. — Earl 
Stanhope  said  that  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  to  their  lord- 
ships a  motion  of  very  great  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  it  related  to 
a  matter  of  the  most  serious  and 
vital  concern  to  every  subject  of  a 
free  country.  A  transaction  had 
recently  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
which,  however  unfortunate  and 
lamentable,  had  certainly  placed 
the  character  of  that,  honest  and 
honourable  man  lord  Hariiiigton, 
the  commander-in-chief  there,  in  a 
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most  estimaMe  poirtt  of -view.  He 
<wou)d  avoid  any  detail  of  the  mat- 
ter, that  he  might  not  be  charged 
with  mtroducing  topics  of  an  in- 
Hsmmg  feature :  but  if  such  jprac- 
tice  were  permitted  as  the  insisting 
^  'im  Roman  catholic  soldiers  to  at- 
tend ptotest:int  worship,  or  as  the 
prevention  of  their  attending  their 
own  chapels,  he  must  say  that  it 
was  the  most  horrible  tyranny  and 
the  most  d;=-sperate  oppression  that 
could  be  exercised  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatsoever.  How  would  their 
lordships  like  to  be  served  so,  who 
-were  protestnnts,  if  they  were  or- 
dered to  go  to  tlie  service  of  t)Ve 
Tnass,  which  they  declared  to  h?  an 
'  idolatrous  service  ?  And  was  not 
every  man's  i:oft  science  to  be  equally 
~  respected  ?  Itvras  not  only  the  best 
"Icelingsof  humanity,  and  the  sound- 
est principles  of  liberty,  on  wbjch 
•he  should  foundhis  clause ;  but  he 
should  also  appeal  to  the  principles 
of  the  wisest  pollcv.  Ireland  be- 
came diiily  more  and  more  impor- 
tant in  our  consideration.  He  l3e- 
lieved  that  half  our  army  and  half 
our  navy  were  supplied  by  the  Irish : 
and  we  should  have  more  and 
more  to  look  to  that  country  for 
the  means  ot'  recruiting  our  ranks 
and  nranning  our  ships.  And  could 
it  be  reconciled  to  common  justice 
and  liberty,  that  these  people  were 
to  be  denied  the  exercise  of  thei^ 
own  -religicfn,  or  compelled  to  go 
to  services  of  another  sort,  contrary 
to  their  consciences  ?  He  couKl  not 
conceive  that  any  man  could  make 
out  a  reasonable  objection  to  this 
motion  ;  and  he  hoped  to  find  that 
the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  would 
show  the  sincerity  of  his  speech  by 
agreeing  to  it ;  for  it  would  bring 
his  opinions  to  the  teit.  He  then 
moved,  that  no  person  in  the  army, 
catholic^  protestant  or  other  dissen- 
'  ter>  should  be  compelled  tolitiend 


a  religious  service  of  which  fie  did 
not  approve ;  nor  should  be  pre- 
•t^ented  fr6m  attending  such  reli- 
gious service  as  was  according  to 
his  conscience  and  religious  profes- 
sion, unless  such  prevention  arose 
out  of  the  necessity  of  his  attending 
to  his  military  duties. 

The  ear!  of  Liverpool  said^  that 
he  must  resist  the  motion,  because 
no  sufficient  grounds  had  been  laid 
for  it-  He  agreed  in  the  correct- 
ness of  the  noble  earl's  statement 
of  the  sxMitirnents  he  had  already 
exptessed  ;  and  he  should  certainly 
act  upon  thf  m.  He  did  not  object 
to  the  principle  of  the  motion ;  biit 
had  only  to  observe,  that  it  was 
unnecessary,  because  the  uniform 
principle  was  already  that  which 
the  clause  sought  to  establish.  The 
general  orders  of  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage near  him  (the  duke  of  York)  » 
issued  when  he  was  commander  in 
chief,  (in  the  year  1801,  w^  think,) 
were  decisive  on  that  point.  The 
practice  was  therefore  established, 
and  there  was  no  need  to  introduce 
such  a  clause;  the  more  especially 
as  it  might  appear  to  have  a  retro- 
spective view,  and  to  in^P^^^  blame 
where  none  was  due.  That  order 
gave  the  liberty  to  the  catholic  to 
attend  his  chapel,  and  the  protest- 
ant dissenter  to  attend  his  meeting- 
house. The  case  in  Ireland,  allu- 
ded to  by  the  noble  earl,  stood  on 
different  grounds  than  those  which 
the  noble  earl  supposed.  It  was 
the  case  of  a  man,  a  catholic,  fall- 
ing out  of'  the  ranks  after  plarade 
on  a  Sunday  rooming,  when  he 
might  have  marched  with  the  others 
to  the  catholic  place  of  worship  ; 
and  not  an  attempt  to  prevent  hun 
from  going  there,  or  to  compel 
him  to  go  elsewhere. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  s-^2 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  support 
'the  motion.    As  the  noble  secre-r 
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T.u  y  of  state  ad  mined  the  jasrice  of 
the  principle,  }je  wa$  quite  at  a  lo^ 
to  see  wliax  danger  there  was  In 
mjking  that  principle  ckar  ^anJ 
imiTersuIiy  known.  He  hud  un- 
derstood, ,that  when  any  doubt 
aro5e»  the  best  way  to  remove  it, 
^n  so  MRporbml  st  subject^  was  by 
a  dcchiratery  eaacbment,  which  set 
an  doubu  to  rest.  While  he  wl« 
nps  he  should  just  add,  that  the 
new  clause  of  the  niininybiil,  giv- 
ing the  power  to  courts-mHitial  of 
imprisonment  instead  of  corporal 
piiiii^Iunent,  met  his  entire  anproba- 
tibr*.  He  thought  it  tended  to  work 
a  great  improvement,  in  every 
view,  in  the  constitution  of  our 
army ;  axi4  it  therefore  merited,  as 
it  posses^^  hts  perfect  applause. 

2arf  Sk)encer  did-  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  clause^  after  the  g:e- 
fiend  orders  issued  wliifc  he  had  the 
honour  of  holding  an  official  sta- 
^©n.  If  any  violatioa.  occurred, 
rfiat  might  offer  a  good  reason  for 
adding  such  a  clause  hereafter. 

Earl  Stanhope  said  that  he  had 
pfzmcd  a  great  point  The  motion 
he  had  made  hadproduccd  an  ad- 
mirable eHect.  The  principle  of 
his  motion  was  universally  admit- 
ted. No  roan  in  tliat  house  was 
found  hardy  enough  to  say,  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  force.d  against 
tbeir  consciences.  As  to  the  other 
chfHse,  about  imprisonment  instead 
of  corporal  punishment,  he  highly 
approved  of  it.  -  But  only  see  how 
long  a  time  it  took  before  one  could 
gcz  a  thing  done,  that,  was  good 
and  fit  to  be  done  }  He  had  heJird 
In  that  hottse,  and  out  of  that  hou!»e, 
censui«*  some  time  back  on  a  most 
brave  and  gallant  officer  named 
Wilson,  for  publishing  his  opinion 
ttn  this  subject.  Now  people  found 
out  diat  u  was  all  right !  So  that 
one  mnsi  persevere  against  all  pre- 
jtidtces,  in  ordcf  to  obtain  what  was 
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right!.  He  should  only  say,  that 
h J  WIS  determined  to^  divide  the 
committee;  and  should  conclude 
by  observing,  that  now.  every  sol- 
dier :«.nd  every  man  in  the  country 
would  know  what  the  principle  was; 
and  by  recommending  to  their  lord- 
shi«)ii  tlhit  etctfUent  advice,  "  Do 
untn  otiiers  as  you  wish  to  be  done 
by.'* 

On  the  que<;tinn  being  put  on  the 
amendment,  tlie  numbers  were. 
Not  content     -    -     -    -    22 
Content      -      -     -      -   ,-     11 

Majority  against  the  clause  II 

House  of  commons,  March  18.«^ 
The  chimcellor  of  the  exchequer, 
having  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  going  into  a  committee 
of  supply,  said,  that  in  rising  te 
call .  tlie  attention  of  the  commit* 
tee  to  that  part  of  M^  royal  high* 
ness  the  prince  regent's  message^ 
which  referred  to  the  subject  of 
grannnff  still  further  assistance  to 
rortugdl,  he  could  not  forbear  to 
express  a  confident  expectationr  that 
there  would  not  be  much  oppositioa 
made  to  tlie  mofion  with  which  he 
should  have  the  honour  to  conclude.  ' 
Although  the  proposition  which  lie 
had  last  year  broni^ht  forward  oa 
the  same  subject  had  met  with  some 
opposition,  and  though  the  graat 
winch  it  was  in  this  instance  his  m^ 
tention  to  submit  to  the  committee 
amounted  to  a  considerable  increase 
beyond  the  sum  voted  last  year,  1^ 
yet  conceived,  that  in,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  made  the 
application,  and  considering  the 
alteration  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  Slate  of  affairs,  it  was  not  likely 
that  even  those  who  opposed  thfe 
former  grant  would  be  disposed  to 
oBject  to  his  motion  in  this  instance- 
It  had  been  objected,  that  in  taking 
su-ch  a  number  of  Portttguese  troops 
K  into 
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into  British  pay,  we  should  be 
bringing  upon  ourselves  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  Portuguese  war, 
and  leaving  nothing  to  be  effected 
by  Portugal  in  the  shape  of  exer- 
tion for  her  own  defence  and  for 
her  own  preservation.  In  propos- 
ing the  measure  formerly,  they  were 
left  altogether  to  conjectures  as 
to  its  result  j  and  as  the  conjectures 
then  entertained  had  since  been 
realised,  and  every  expectation 
fulfilled,  he  trusted  he  should  have 
credit  for  the  -propriety  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  had  acted. 
Though  some  honourable  gentle- 
men took  rather  ^  gloomy  view  of 
the  case,  he  must  say,  that  the 
hopes  on  the  other  hand  were  as 
sanguine  as  the  despair ;  but  at 
that  time  the  event  was  uncertain : 
they  had  nothing  to  fortify  their 
opixMons — no  fact  to  urge  in  sup- 
port of  their  arguments.  Now  tne 
case  was  altered  j  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  enabled  tliem  to 
xefer  to  the  event,  in  order  to  show 
ths^  all  the  arguments  in  support 
of  the  former  grant  had  been  com- 
pletely co^ifirmed.  The  expecta- 
tions held  forth,  however  sanguine, 
had  been  exceeded,  rather  than 
disappointed,  by  the  result.  Under 
these  circumstances,  when  expe- 
rience had  proved  the  propriety  of 
the  former  grant,  and  when  even 
the  assertion,  that  to  take  so  large 
a.  portion  of  the  Portuguese  force 
into  British  pay  would  be  to  leave 
nothing,  to  the  Portuguese  nation 
to  dp  1^  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  cause,  had  turned  out  to  be 
equally  unfounded  with  the  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  eflSciency  of  the 
Portuguese  troops,  he  trusted  that 
the  committee,  would  concur  in  tJie 
motion  he  had  to  make.  With  re- 
spect to  the  exertions  of  the  Portu- 
jpuese  government,  he  could  assure 
Uie  commttieej  and  upon  th?  xno&t 


unquestionable  authority,  that  in- 
stead of  30,000  men,  the  number 
taken  into  British  pay,  the  regular 
Portuguese  force  was  not  less  than 
M- or  45,000  men.  In  addition  ta 
this  regular  force,  the  Portuguese 
militia  amounted  to  40,000  men* 
When  tliey  looked  to  the  aggregate 
of  this  force,  the  committee  would 
perceive  that  the  whole  of  the  bur- 
then was  not  borJie  by  this  country. 
By  the  measure  adopted  last  ses- 
sion, tliis  country  had  undoubtedly 
taken  a  share  of  the  burthen  upon 
itself;  but  then  the  statement  he 
had  just  made  must  satisfy  them^ 
that  so  far  from  leaving  nothing  ta 
Poitugal  to  do,  her  exertions  oad 
been  strenuous,  and  the  assistance 
she  received  had  i>ot  induced  her 
to  relax  her  own  efforts.  The  com- 
mittee must  be  aware  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  war  wa.s  waged  in 
Portugal.  They  must  be  sensible 
how  much  the  means  of  exertion 
must  be  crippled  by  the  occupation 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
comitry  by  the  French  army, 
which,  by  marching  from  place  to 
place,  must  necessarily  have  inter- 
cepted its  resources  and  revenues  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Portugal,  so  circumstanced^ 
could  be  able  to  make  the  same 
efforts  as  if  no  pait  of  her  territory 
was  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy^ 
nor  any  portion  of  her  meansdilnert* 
ed  from  her  disposal  to  the  support 
of  that  enemy.  If  the  committee 
should  be  of  opinion,  tliat  the  ex- 
ertions already  made  had  proved 
beneficial '  to  tlie  cs^ise,  ^nd  were 
desirable  to  be  continued,  it  woidd 
naturally  follow,  that  itxej  must 
feel  the  propiiety  of  assisting  Por- 
tujgal  largely.  This"  was  the  view 
of  the. case  which  induced,  him  to 
think,  that  those  who  differed  from 
him  as  to  the  former  grani;,  vould 
(OZicuria  ^e  present  proposition  ^ 
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amd  that  they  woulcl  agree  not  only 
to  Si  grant  of  a.  sum  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  voted  last  session,  • 
but  that  the  sum  to  be  granted  in 
the  pr&ent  instan<;e  should,  instead 
of  one,  be  two  millions*  After  the 
short  view  which  he  had  thus  taken 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  cam- 
paign in  lis  progress  had  realised 
the  expectations  entertained  last 
session,  he  was  convinced  that  no 
doubt  could  be  harboured  as  to 
one  point — the  propriety  of  still 
keeping  alive  in  Portugal  that  feel- 
ing and  that  exertion  which  alone 
could  afford  any  prospect  of  final 
success  to  her  cause.  He  besought 
the  committee  to  look  to  every  part 
of  the  subject — ^tb  looJc  to  the  pro- 
gresis  of  the  campaign,  and  to  the 
exertion^  which  had  been  made  in 
the  course  of  it  by  Portugal ;  and 
he  would  then  ask,  whether  the  re- 
sult had  not  completely  justified  all 
the  opinions  which  in  the  last  ses- 
sion he  had  advanced?  Every 
public  dispatch,  as  well  as  every 
private  communication  from  the 
army,  concurred  in  representing 
the  Portuguese  troops  disciplined 
by  British  officers  as  worthy  of  the 
instructions  they  received,  and  of 
the  example  that  was  sot  to  them. 
Whilst  the  same  spirit  continued' 
to  animate  the  brave  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula,  even  though  the 
French  should  obtain  victories,  he 
tfu<5t^d  they  would  be  followed  by 
disasters  similar  to  those  which  had 
already  attended  their  progress. 
Tiie  spot  which  h.id  been  chosen, 
was,  he  would  contend^  that  on 
which  we*  c6vAd  hope  to  carry  on 
operations  with  most  advanta|^e  to 
ottrselves,  and  most  inconvenience 
to  die  enemy.  He  was  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  committee  wonh* 
B^^ee  with  h'ltti,  that,  as  the  war 
ntustbe  allowed  on  allhand^;,  in- 
erhablj,  to  be  canied^'ca,— a  war 


not  voluntary*  on  our  part,  but 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  injustice 
and  aggression  of  the  enemy,— this 
was  the  scene  most  advantageous 
for  us,  and  most  inconvenient  for 
the  enemy,  in  which  to  continue 
its  operations.  He  was  so  deeply 
impiessed*  with  this  opinion,  that 
he  trusted  no  objection  would  be 
made  to  his  motion.  The  right 
hoTij  gentleman  concluded  by  mov- 
ing, "  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
two  millions  be  granted  to  the 
prince  regent,  to  enable  him  to 
take  a  certain  number  of  Portu- 
guese troops  into  British  pay,  and 
to  afford  such  further  assistance 
to  the  Portuguese  nation  as '  the 
circumstances  of  the  campaign  may 
render  necessary.'* 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  when^ 
he  coupled  this  proposed  grant, 
increased  as  it  was  this  year,  with ' 
the  formal  stipulation  into  which 
we  had  entered,  never  to  acknow- 
ledge any  king  of  Portugal  except 
an  iicir  of  the  house  of  Braganza, 
he  could  see  no  end  to  our  experi- 
ments and  our  extravagance,  until 
the  pco;ile  were  left  without  a  sin- 
gle shilling  to  support  them.  Sup- 
posing we  say  every  motive,  both 
of  policy  and  generosity,  exists* 
for  assisting  the  Portuguese ;  yet, 
where  was  the  necessity  for  binding 
ourselves  by  this  unwise  stipulation 
to  the  house  of  Braganza?  The 
rii^ht  hon.  gentleman  says,  that 
Portugal  is  of  all  others  tjie  most  ^ 
furtuni^te  theatre  of  war  for  us, 
and  the  most  unfortunate  for  the 
enemy.  It  was  our  chog^i  spot— - 
our  selected  theatre.  What !  was, 
then,  the  distance  between  Lisbon 
and  Cartaxo,  .within  which  we 
^vere  now  confined,  this  fortunate, 
this  chosen  and  selected  theatre  ? 
Where  was  the  great  fortune  which 
it  had  produced  to  us  ?  When  we 
sent  our  army  thither,  we  sent  it 
K2  te 
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to  the  frontiers ;  we'  sent  \u  some 
shM^  to*  die  defence  of  8^»«n :  w« 
were  then  driven  fron*  both  t>pain' 
2aaA  tfatt  Port uguese  froniier%  uutW 
at  lasty  this   night  we  were    told 
ihat  otnr  chosen  theatre  w^o  the 
sbert  distance  between  Lisbon  and 
Cititaxcr.       •*  Encouraged,    how- 
ever/* as  the  right  hoti.  cfentleniim 
saidy  *^  hrf  our  i»uccesses>''  he  cume 
dowir  to  the  house  with  conBdence. 
Howl  "by  oftr  succewes.^'     He 
was  the  )ast  person  in  the  ctrnvAry 
who  we«iKI  he  inclined  to  cast  sui- 
pkkKf  ciUier  tl|ion  tlie  Spaniards 
<*r  the  Portuguese,    or  our  own 
brarre  sf^diers^  but  what  did  He 
mean  by."  our  successes ?"— Was 
ii  sttcceis  which    drore    us.  from 
Spain?      Was    it   success    which 
GORlpelVed   us  to  retre.it  through 
the  mteriw  of  Portugal  ?    Was  it 
stfccess  which  noade  us  view  tlje 
fttll  of  Chid^cui  Rodrigo  ?     Was  it 
s{ffcc69»  whicli  k^st  us  Almeida  ?-— 
Were  tho*e  facts  ? — Was  this  en- 
cmiragentent  to  us  now  to  increase 
mir  grant   \o  two  millions?  But, 
sctys  the  chancelh>r  of  the  exche- 
qoer^   the    Portuguese    liave   lost 
mn^h  of  tlreir  revenue,  and  it  is 
in  our   policy  to  supply  their  de- 
ficiency.    According  to  this  prin- 
ciple,   we  were    called    upon    to 
iiicrease  twif  grants  as  tlve  misfor- 
tunes fi*  the  Portuguese  augment- 
ed.    Has  tlve  right' hon.  gende- 
XTOD  rejected  on  the  consequence 
of   this  principle?     Has  he  con- 
siydered  or    calculated    how    long 
this  couirtry  could  sujiport  such  an 
expense?      Dist    he  ccmsider    the 
actual     expanse    of    sending    our 
nioriey  to  Poitug.d?    Did  he  rc- 
flsjct  that  we  lost  :>0/.  out  of  every 
ihundrcd.  wi>ich  we  sent  to  Per* 
t!r(»al  i  .  Ti)i.>  was  a  i^ict  j   and  lie 
dch^d  either  the  right  hon.  pfentle- 
man  himselti  or  any  of  his  linan-* 
i:i(diVict»b9,  wq.  deny  iu  .  Iktt  kuw 


was  €?vcn  this  70/.  paaif  Why^ 
half  in  Portuguese  paper*  Thcns 
were  in  Portugal  a  money  price  ami 
»  paper  price ;  and  in  cms  dept^* 
dated  paper-currency  one  half  oC 
our  bills  was  paid.  Let  the  ngltC 
hoov  gentleman*  reflcet  oi>  thm^ 
when  he  talked  of  sendmf  oMytm 
money  oiR  of  tlie  country. 

Mr.  diillfvaiK  took  a  terkm  rf  < 
the  state  of  Pevtngal  now^  and  see 
sute  in  1^09,.  wbea  thestm^fgii^ 
first  cpmntenced ;  and  dwelc  on  the 
benefits  which  our  aid  aftd  th» 
Portvguese  putriotism.  &ad  pro* 
ducedT 

Mr.  Freemande  did  not  rise  §t9 
the  purpose  of  opposing  this  rote  s 
bat  at  the  same  time  he  must  de^' 
clare^  that  he  did  not  accede  fi»  ft 
but  tipon  compulsion.  The  sj^nem 
which  we  had  pursued  rendered 
the  aid  necessary;  but  still  thait 
system  was  impolitic  and  ruiacMs. 
When  this  contest  first  eommeoced, 
he,  in  common  with  odacrs,  hailed 
the  principles  on  whidi  our  inter- 
ference was  founded;  but  thoae 
principles  bad  be€nr  now.  abandon- 
ed.  The  system,  now  adopted 
seemed  to  be  that  of  fighting  dad 
war  with  our  armies  ou/the  conti- 
nent. No  doobt  it  was  wise  in  tie 
to  assist  our  allies*  but  still  we 
must  take  care  to  extend  dntt  as- 
sistance in  such  a  manner  as  nor  to 
commit  ourselves. 

Mr.  Peele  observed,  tbat  in  the 
last  year,  when  the  house  emnld 
only  proceed  upon  conjecture,  thore 
was  naluriUly  great  variance  of 
opinion.  There  was  then  plausMe 
ground  for  the  doubts  and  dxSBt^ 
Fences  which  agitated  the  minde  of 
mt'n .  I'he  sceptic  ism  and  despoacU 
,  ent  feelings  of  the  honouraUe 
gentleman,  opposite  were  then  in 
some  measure  expUined,  bf  tke 
recollection  tbat  Ffttnce  had  jm 
tt«ckidod  a  peace  widt  Aasfid% 

and 
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pnepolred  to  emfdoy  Its 
'wbole  force  in  the^peninsulk.  We 
had  «<rar  iiad  experience  of  these 
aidasdon^  levies,  and^c^ld  frame 
4mr  ^fllcoLitions  upon  a  sur«  foun* 
damrn^  Tlie  Portuguese  had 
^iiown  themselves  to  We  equal  to 
the  coofaaty  and  warranted  u«  m 
'eBtertainmg  a  sanguine  evpeetMiton 
of  tkmr  fature  exerticns.  When 
iutwe  aigcB  should  ireeur  to  the 
historjref  thatcatnpaSgn,  it  woofld 
be  snrveyed  with  the  eye  of  «m- 
pajtiaiity  and  admiration.  For 
thiee  years  had  the  foe  been  hnf- 
ftedy  and  was  now  left  with  the 
solitary  consolation  of  hopinir  to 
cCect  ABT  excision  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  our  finances*  He  was  con- 
Tiaced  that  the  batdes  whidi  had 
takes  place  would  not  be  ultimately 
itmadto  have  been  Ibu^rht  in  vain. 
Cadiz  and  Gibr^tar  were  but  as 
dsst  in  a  balance  when  compared 
to  that  state  to  which  France  was 
BOW 'Committed.  Much,  however, 
had  been  done  by  the  Spaniards, 
ki  forming  a  legal  gevemment  m 
tlus  ia£t  asykun ;  and  much  of  the 
noo-pecfonaanoe  on  l§ieir  part 
■nigbc  be,  |>erhaps,  with  too  much 
jQttice,  tmpnted  to  our  desponding 
anddidwaitentng  sentiments,  which 
nagnified  their  difiiculeies,  and 
tRSpiced  despair  where  courage 
only  should  have  been  excited. 
He  could  not  facflp  Ceding  some 
de^nee  of  pain. at  the  manner  in 
^wbich  lord  Wellington's  conduct 
bad  been  examined  and  condemn- 
ed  at  borne ;  and  w«is  apprehensi«re 
tbat  his  ardour  might  be  abated  on 
hearing  of  ihe  m&idioos  means 
-em^oyed  to  tamtsl^  the  lustre  of 
Jne  reptttacjon.  He  bdieved  that 
ahe  time  would  yet  come,  when 
tbe  ^roiid  cirde  of  lord  Welling- 
ton^, laur^  would'  wceitre  another 
arreadi  of  eioiyi  wfhen  a  yet  more 
wv«M  raise 


htfn  to  a  still  btglier  pmnacle  of 
fame.  He  cheri^ied  toe  'sangiMe' 
expectation  that  the '  4ay  would 
soon  arrive,  v4ien  a1»>rner  and 
transcending  victory  should  srlenee 
the  tongue  of  envy  and  the  cavili 
of  party  animosity ;  when  the  Bd- 
ti^  commander  wou)d  be  hatM 
by  <he  unanimous  voice  of  bis 
country  wrth  the  sentiment  ad- 
dressed on  a  memoraMe  ocea^oq 
to  ah  iliustinous  character,  ^  /ii- 
wdiam  giorfd  suftraSii." 

General  Tarjettm  declared  that 
he  meant  -no  attack  on  lord  Wcll- 
liflgton  Hi  what  he  bad«aidon  a 
former  n>gbt.  He  l^ad  -grounded 
what  fell  from  him  merely  on  tbe 
rnforraation  contained  m  tibe  ^xi)»ers 
on  the  table  relative  to  Ctudad 
Rodrigo. 

The  resolution  was  then  put, 
and  agreed  to  without  a  divMion. 

House  of  commons,  March  19.—- 
On  the  second  Heading  of  the 
Spilsby  poor  bill  teing  moved. 

Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  said,  that 
however  singtflar  the  clauses  to  'be 
found  in  bills  of  the  nature  isA'  the 
present  frequently  were,  there  were 
clauses  in  the  present  bill  so  un- 
usual as  to  call  in  a  particular 
manner  for  the  attention  of  the 
houses  ,  This  bill  enables  the  go* 
yernor  and  master  of  the  SpSlsby 
poor-house  to  punish  at  pleasure 
the  poor  under  then*  charge  by 
solitary  confinement^  and  other 
most  severe  punishments,  for  no 
other  reason  but  their  miib^hev- 
ing  themselves.  Hethttt  proceed- 
ed to  read  a  clause  of  the  bill,  by 
whi(5h,  if  the  poor  ^ould  be 
guiky  of  profane  cursing  and 
swearine,  disorderly  b^aviour,  or 
riot  and  drunkenness,  or  neglect* 
ing  or  refusing  to  perform  dicfir 
work,  they  were  to  be  punished 
with  solitary  confinemem,  i^ate^ 
^  dfet,  or  the  ifDcks,  -at  tki 
K9  dif 
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•disct^tion  of  the  govexnon    This  is 
Kiot  the  ovly  singular  clause.    The 
bill  also  empowers  the  punishing 
for  damaspng  the  house  or  fences, 
ras  for  a  felony,  or  petty  larceny, 
I  What  was  uoej^ampled  in  this  coun- 
try* the  directors  were  to  h^ve  a 
power  of  letting  out  the  poor  to 
any  person  who,  for  his  9d.  a  day, 
might  be  disposed  to  extract  pro^t 
^om  the  feeble  linob^  and  wornrout 
bodies  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons,   in  something  of  the    same 
manner  as  job-negroes  are  lee  out 
in  the   colonies.    What   was   yet 
more    extraordinary,    they    were 
empowered  to  contract  with  all  th^ 
other  parishes  of  the  county   of 
Lincoln,  ihe  second  most  ei^tensive 
county,  in  England,  for  their  poor, 
who  were  to  be  compelled  to  go 
into   this  house  of  industry,  and 
be  let  out  and  punished  in  tl^e  same 
manner  |  so  that  the  Spilsby  house 
of  industry  was  to  be  a  great  mart 
for  the  pauper  slaves  of  the  county 
of   Lincoln,      Now,  having  seen 
the  sf  verity  of  this  act,  look  at  the 
lenity ;  for,  if  severe  to  the  pau- 
pers, to  the  officers  it  was  len^ity 
itself.     Should  the  governor,  clerk, 
or  any  other  officer,  purloin  the 
worJc-tools   or  any  of   the  other 
.  diatiels  of  the  house,  a  c^im^  which 
^  is  felony  by  law,  the  punishnncnt 
was  to  be  only  a  6ne  of  three  limes 
the  amount,  or  a  shox  t  confinement! 
Now,  what  was  the  remcily  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  against  any  abuse 
of  power  ^    Should  any  person  be 
wrongfully  confined  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  a  month,  or  a  lonjjer 
period,  (an4  what  ^seveie  punish- 
ment   solitary  confinement  must, 
for  such  a  period,  be  to  a  person 
of  an  unculavated  mind,  it  was  not 
necej;,ary  to  remind  the  house,)  if 
the  pf  or  person  so  wronged  jcould 
be  ici  cunate  enough  to  find  an  at- 
tcrney  im  ilie  place  willing  |D  ynd^t* 


take  his  cause»  it  was  inliis  powtr 
to  bring  an  action  against  such  go* 
vemor,  ^c  ;  but  the  period  within 
which  this  action  could  be  brought 
was  linuted  to  one  month  after  the 
offence.  Singular  as  these,  clauses 
are,  it  was  by  the  merest  accident 
that  they  came  to  his  knowledge^ 
for  these  things  pass  through  we 
house  without  notice  or  inquiry  s 
and  he  was  solely  indebted  to  a 
noble  friend  of  his,  wha  pointed 
6ut  the  clauses  to  him« 

Sir  J.  Graham,  who  moved  the 
second  reading,  observed,  thait  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  exi&tenpe  of 
any  such  clauses  in  the  bill ;  neif 
ther  did  he  think  the  two  honour^ 
able  members  who  had  taken 
charge  of  the  bill  knew  any  thing 
of  Uieir  existence.  He  shoal4 
move  nowf  that  the  bill  be  read 
a  second  time  on  Monday  se'nnightt 
in  ord^  to  give  the  parties  tnterestF 
ed  an  opportunity  of  coming  for- 
ward to  show  upoA  what  grounds 
tliey  had  thought  such  cl^^^  n^ 
cessary ;  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  biil  was  afterwards  abandoned^ 

Mr^  H.  Martin  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  move  for  Wye  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend 
the  act  of  the  39ch  year  of  the 
king,  with  respect  to  certain  pen 
ualties,  to  which  all  printer^  and 
publishers  had  been  made  liable 
in  the  cases  thepdn  mentioned.  It 
was  to  be  recollected,  that  the  act 
in  question  had  passed  at  a.tinie 
when  the  public  mind  had  been 
much  agitated  by  certain  poUiical 
societies.  The  object  of  the  legas;^. 
lature  in  the  enactments  was  u>. 
provide  a  repiedy.  against  -the  sale 
and  circulation  of  seditious  puhlica<- 
tions  coming  from  those  societies^ 
The  act  w<is  made  in  a  moment 
of  heat ;  and  a  general  stigma  ap.. 
peared  to  be  thrown  on  all  printer^ 
9fi  i£  they  we^  aU  to  be  suspected 
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of  "trishing  to  d^sfterrnn^Lie  sedition. 
The'  remedy   thought   of  against 
the  evil  was,  to  require  cverj  print- 
ed book   or  paper  whatever  that 
"was  distributed,  to  have  the  name 
and  abode  of  the  printer  btated 
thereon,  under  a  penahy   to   the 
printer  and  to  the  publisher  of  20/. 
for  every  copy  that  should  be  pub- 
lished without  it.    The  magistrates, 
on**  conviction,    were  imperatively 
botmd  to  inflict  the  whole  penalty, 
and  there  Was  no  appeal  from  a 
single  magistrate  to  the  quurter- 
ses^ons.      lii  conse<luence  of  fhis 
Bijhiy  fxmal  statute,   many  indi- 
viSuals  had  been  convicted  in  enor- 
mous penalties  for  the  most  trifling 
oifttssion.     fje  'should  state  a  few 
cases  of  p^uliltr  hardship,  to  show 
■what  dreadful  penalties  might  be 
incurred  with  the   most  innocent 
intentioiu     Penalties  to  the  amount 
of'  10D,OOOSf.    had  been  sued  for 
under  the  following  circumstances : 
•—A  person  who  wished  to  entrap 
tfie  prmters  into  a  breach  of  the 
law,  went  round  to  several  of  them, 
and  stated  that  he  had  an  Elzevir 
edition  of  Cicero,  which  only  want- 
ed a  title-page  to  be  perfect.     This 
man  prevailed  on  many  of  them 
to  print  this  title-page  without  put- 
ting their  names  and  abodes  (whidi 
"WDuld  have  made  the  edition  sus- 
pected) ;  and  having  prevailed  on 
them  to  do  so,  he  sued  them  for 
penalttesto  the  amount  of  100,000/. ; 
Wt  the  magistrate,  in  this  instance, 
Teased  to    convictj  altliough  the 
law    was    imperative.       Another 
printer,  who  lived  in  Paternoster- 
row,  had  incurred  penalties  to  the 
amount    of   ^,000/. '  for  having 
omitted  the  word  London  on  a  pa- 
per printed  as  a  proposal  for  a  new 
s^t  of  military  drawings.  A  printer 
at    Southampton,  of  the  name  of 
Ctinningham,  had  actually  been 
convicted  in  penalties  to  the  amount 


of  ^0,000/.  for  a  hand-bH!  printed 
at  h»s  office  iu  his  absence,  without 
his  name  to  it.  The  han  J-bill  was 
.only  an  address  of  the  bakers  to  the 
inhabitants,  stating  t  he  expense  of 
flour  and  biding.  It  was  most 
crvident  that  chose  cases,  and  many- 
others  of  the  same  description,  were 
cases  of  the  greatest  individual 
hardship,  •  and  that  it  was  not  to 
such  publications  that  the  law  was 
intended  to  apply.  He  must  also 
state,  that  the  printers  and  publish- 
ers of  any  libel  contained  in  a  hand- 
bill were  exposed  to  indictment,  as 
well  as  penalty,  on  every  copy ; 
whereas  the  printers  of  a  libel  in 
newspapers  were  only  liable  to  one 
indictment  for  the  wholeimpression. 
After  a  few  more  observations^  he 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill. 
Lord  Folkestone  secondied  the 
motion,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed the  house,  that  on  account 
of 'the  lateness  of  the  hour  he 
wished  to  postpone  his  own  motioti 
till  Thursday. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man' (Mr.  Martin)  had  certainly 
stated  a  case,  which  was  deserving 
of  serious  consideration,  and  he 
should  therefore  not  oppose  his 
motion.  At  the  same  time,  ^  he 
thought  that  it  was  rather  hard 
upon  the  legislature,  that  when 
they  p:iss  acts,  for  regulating  any 
particular  trade,  the  persons  in  that 
trade  shonfd  show  so  much  inat- 
tention and  inadvertence  as  to  incur 
sucli  heavy  penalties,  which  by 
common  care  and  diligence  they  ' 
might  have  avoid  :rd. 

iMr.  H.  Smith  said,  that  it  was 
not  printers  alone,  but  he  believed 
almost  all  (lie  members  of  that 
house  were  subject,  under  this  act, 
to  penatties  greater  than  tliey  could 
pay.  Whoever  was  in  the  habit 
of  issuing  printed  receipts  for  hi» 
K  4  reat, 
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wexiX,  h^  probably  JQC^ned  gnniter 
penalties  than  his  manors  and  esf 
^ates  were  worth.  The  word^  of 
the  act  expressly  stated  every  print- 
ed paper. 
After  <i  few  observations  from 


Mr.  D.  Giddy  and  Mr.  W,  Smith, 
leave  was  giv^i  to  bring  ii>  thebiU.; 
which  was  passed,  it  being  a^eed 
tliat  penalties  to  the  amount  xSE 
500/.  might  be  recovered. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Dehttte  tmih^  Staff  of  the  Press  tt^Jndta — Thanh  to  Gen,  Grnhaw — Boffhury 
Parnge^-^Thanks  to  Lord  fVeUington — Debate  on  Lord  Sidmouth's  Bill  mt 
ihe  ToUratlon  Act — Debate  on  Mr,  Grattan's  Motion  on  the  CtOholk 
Question. 


T  TOUSE  of  commons,  Mar.  21. 
JL  X"^I-ord  Archibald  Hamilton, 
iti  rising  to  submit  his  motion  for 
copies  of  all  orders  and  reguLitions 
respecting  the  press  in  India,  felt 
it  necessary  to  state,  not  only  what 
his  object  was,  but  what  his  object 
was  not.  It  was  cot  his  intention 
in  that  instance  to  find  fault  with 
any  of  the  regulations  to  which 
bis  motion,  referred.  All  he  asked 
was,  that  an  opportunity  might  be 
afforded  him  of  knowing  what 
were  the  laws  which  were  in  exist- 
ence upon  this  subject.  The  h^te 
'trials  which  had  taken  place  at 
Madras  would,  in  his  opinion, 
afford  a  sufficient  ground  for  his 
motion;  but  upon  the  general 
reason  of  the  case,  he  felt  he  was 
still  more  strongly  fortified  in  call- 
ing for  the  infoimation  he  wanted 
to  nave  produced.  He  wished  the 
house  to  he  informed,  what  was 
the  law  that  existed  respecting  die 
press  in  India,  and  what  the  pe- 
nalty to  be  incutred  by  the  trans- 
gression. The  noble  lord  here 
quoted  the  authority  of  a  learned 
ju<%e  (SuUivan)  in  Ixidia,  to  sfapw 


that  no  power  could  exist  in  the 
government  arbitrarily  to  restrain 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Indta^ — 
that  libeny  of  the  pres^  whi<^i  wiis 
the  right  of  every.  Englishmanr— 
which  was  the  surest  guard  for  bis 
freedom*  and  the  best  check  up»a 
the  courts  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  was  to  ascertain  up6n 
what  grounds  this  breach  of  die 
law  had  taken  place,  that  he  wished 
to  call  for  copies  of  the  orders  and 
regulations.  He  found  it  also  l^d 
down  in  the  regtdations,  that  certain 
rules  were  framed  for  the  guidance 
of  the  secretary  of  the  govemnoent 
in  revising  the  newspapers.  He 
was  to  pwtvent  all  observations  re- 
specting the  public  revenues  and 
finances  of  the  countiy — all  ob- 
servations respecting  the  embar]^a« 
tions  on  boara  ships— of  stonea>  or 
expeditions,  .and  their  destina- 
V  tioiXj  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
company  or  to  Europe— all  state- 
ments of  the  probability  of  war  or 
peace  b^ween  the  company  and 
the  native  powers — all  observations 
calculated  to  convey  information 
to  the  eru^my^  .and  the  Fepublka- 
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^tipn^f  paragraphs  frosn  the  Ebiks- 
pcan  paper*  which  might  be  likelf 
to  excite  dis-jatlsfACtioa   or  discon- 
tent in  the  company's  territories.  If 
(he  pne  >s  was  to  be  prevented  from 
pablishin|^   any  thin|i^  under  these 
several  head^  he  was   at  alossto 
know  upon  what  subject  any  obser- 
vation could  "be  publiished.  Though 
be  would  pepeat,  that  he  did  not 
now  mean  to  say  that  any  of  these 
T^ulations  were  wron^j  yet  wjien 
the  papers^  if  gra.nu  ci,  should  be 
produced,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
other*  would  be  of  ^he  same  senti- 
ments with  himself  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    As  to  the  ti  Litis  at  Miulras, 
he  should  only  observe,  thathlOier- 
to  the  admini  strati  nil  of  justice  was 
considered  pure ;   bui   iu   this  in- 
staoce,  the    courts  seemed  to  he 
ashamed  of  their  proceedings,  in- 
asmucli  as  they  would  not  allow 
die  publication  of  the  proceedings. 
If  they  were  not  ashamed  of  them, 
thej  ought  to  allow  the  publica- 
tioQf  if  only  to  allay  the  ferment 
which  was  excitedly  these  trials. 
TJie  publication  could  do  no  harm* 
and  might  do  much  good.    The 
noble  lord  then  stated,  that  two 
grand  jurors  and  ijiree  petty  juryi- 
meai  had  been  sent  away  from  Ma- 
dras for  their   conduct  on   these 
trials..    He  would  ask,   whether, 
uocier  th^  present  ambiguity  of  the 
i:aw,  any  man  could  have  a  fair 
trial  ?    The  noble  lord  concluded 
hy  moving  for  copies  of  atll  orders, 
regulations^  rules^  and  direfttious 
promulgated  in   India    $incc    the 
year  1 797,  regard! ng  the  re»t r ai n.t s 
o^' the  press  at  the  three^presiJencies 
of  Bei^al,  Madras,  aud  fiombay  ; 
whether  acted  vyxoinhy  the  govern- 
ment lhere»   or  sent  out  by  the 
couft  qf  dijeocors  or  by  the  ho«i  d 
of  consroU 

Mr,   Dundas   wished   to  state 
shortly  hii  jceaacos  for^pposing  ihe 


Btotioti  of  the  fliobk  -lord,  twt  ooly 
in  its  present  form,    but  in  aajr 
possible  shape  in  which  it  could  fe 
framed.    The  noble  lord  had  ob- 
jected to  the  courts,  their  noiit  aj- 
lowing  the  report  of  the  trials  at 
Madras  to  be  published.     What- 
ever might  be  his  present  impre»- 
sioa  on  that  subject,  he  must  for- 
bear stating  it  now,  as  it  would  be 
improperly  anticipacmg  that  which 
jTiust  take  place  on  this    subject 
hereafter.    With    respect   to    the 
state  of  the  press  in    India,    the 
noble  lord  seemed  xo  infer  that  f^> 
restraint  ought  to  be  imposed  on  it 
by  the  gm'^crnmcat  there  or  here ; 
at  le.ii-t  that  was  the  cQuclusJop* 
which  he  drew  from  the  premise* 
which  the  noble  lord  had  laid  dovou 
If  that  was  the  case,  he  mus|:  say, 
that  a  wilder  scheme  never  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  man,  than 
th^  idea  of  subjecting  the  Indisui 
press  to  the  same  regudbtions  as  the 
English  press.    There  was  no  man 
who  knew  any  thing  about  India 
that  would  ever'  think  of  such  a 
regulation.      Except     the     rules 
which  the  noble  lord  stated,  there 
were  no  other  rules  relating  to  dje 
press,  in  India,  of  whicji"  Jie  was 
aware.     Would    the   noble  lord, 
then,  say  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  rules  for  the  press  in  Uiat. coun- 
try ?    Would  he  say  that  the  p^^ 
ou^^ht  to  be  unhmlted  ?    No  ;  .the 
noble  lord  liad  himself  allowed  that 
there  ought  to.be  a  censorship  ;^d 
there  could  he  no  doubt  jaf  it ;  ihfire 
could  be  no  doubt  that  thje  very 
government  would  be  shaken  to  its 
foundation*  if  unliceused  publican 
lions  were  allowed  to  circtdajje  at 
jthe  will  of  the  publisher,  over  the 
whole    continent    of    Hindojs^^ii. 
There  could  he  hut  .t^o  jdesicrip- 
tions  ©f  persons  m  India :   either 
those  who  went  to  Jthatxountry 
with  the  license  of  ^  cpmpaj^r» 

or 
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or  those  who  lived  m  it  m  the 
actual  service  of  the  company. 
There    cdald    be  no  doabt  then 

'  vrhatever,  that  the  company  had  a 
right  to  lay  any  regxilation  they 
chose  on  those  who  m  such  a  ca- 
pacity chose  to  live  under  their 
power,  and  who,  when  they  went 
into  the  territory,  knew  that  the 
^111  of  that  conipany  and  submis* 
'sion  to  thehrnnandatiis  were  the  te- 
nure on  which  their  stay  depended, 
Ir  wa^  completely  at  the"  option  of 
the  resident  to  remain  in  India,  or 
retire  from  it,  as  he  thought  pro- 
per. If  he  chose  to  remain  in 
it,  he  must  submit  to  the  laws  ;  if 

*lie  did  not  submit  to  the  laws,  he 

*l!ad  no  alternative  but  to  leave  it. 
The  subjection  of  the  press  was 

'absolutely  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  our  empire  in  that  country. 
In  fact,  some  publications  had  been 

'  circulated  there,  attacking  the  cus- 
toms and  the  religion  of  the  natives* 
Now  there  was  no  point  more  de- 

*licate  than  this  5.  there  was  no  sub- 
ject on  which  the  feeling  of  the 

-country  was  more  alive  than  the 
fenctity  of  their  laws,  their  ancient 
customs,  and  tlieir  chosen  religion. 
By  revering  those,  we  were  enabled 
to  govern  -them ;  that '  reverence 
•was  the  basis  and  substratum  of 
our  dominion.  He  could  not  agree 
to  the  production  of  the  papers ; 
those  with  respect  to  the  proceed- 
ings at  Madras  would  come  before 
the  house  in  due  time,  and  those 
extracts  from  which  the  noble  lord 

■  had  read,  were  already  approved  by 
the  court  of  directors  at  home. 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  fully  agreed, 
that  so  delightful  a  plant  as  xhe  li- 
berty of  the  press  could  never  be 
brought  to  perfection  m  so  steril 
a  soilas  that  of  despotism.  It  was 
true  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  that  country  would  not  exist  un- 
der the  'same  advantages  as  in  this. 


Why?  Becane  we  had  cmlavei 
India ;  and  in  no  enslaved  country 
dare  the  press  speak.  Whys  (sidd 
sir  Thohias)  why  should  you  speak 
of  thp  liberty  of  the  press  in  a  na- 
tion wlr^re  you  have  established 
the  vilest  despotism  ?  Why  should 
you  give  Indians  the  advantages  of 
knowledge  ?  You  would  only  mete- 
by  be  giving  them  the  means-  of 
detecting  your  own  injustice.  Tou 
have  ransacked  their  country — ^yoa 
have  despoiled  its  people — yba 
have  mardeted  their  princes ;  atid 
,  of  course,  for  your  own  protection, 
you  must  keep  them  deluded,  and 
deceived,  and  ignorant.  You  might 
as  well  tell  me  of  the  liberty  of  the 
■  press  in  Morocco  or  in  Algiers,  as 
under  your  government  in  India. 
Yes,  I  repeat  it,  the  emperor  of 
the  one  or  the  dey  of  the  other  is 
just  as  good  a  friend  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press  as  you  are ;  and  it 
flourishes  in  as  perfect  freedom  ht 
Tunis,  as  it  does  under  your  em- 
pire. According  to  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  the  pebple  of 
India  are  considered  as  nothing. 
If  such  IS  your  principle,  and  tliat  . 
such  it  is  I  have '  your  own  asser- 
•tion  ;  to*  keep  them  ignorant  is  as 
much  your  policy  as  to  keep  thefa 
enslaved  has  been  ybur  criirte. 

Mr.  Wallace  opposed  the  'mo- 
tion. He  denied  that  the  libeiity 
of  the  press  ought  to  exist  m  Indi^. 
Such  a  power  was  necessary  only 
*  to  maintain  freedom,  and  there  w^ 
no  freedom  in  India  to  maintain ; 
of  course  it  was'  not  necessary,  and 
ought  not  to  be  en^tired  in  chat 
country.  We  were  suffering  enourfi 
every  day  ih  this  country  from  t5le 
license  of  the  press,  and  it  wotiTd 
be  ten  times  as  bad  in  India.  He 
did  not  deny  that  there  were  beni- 
fits  from  the  press ;  but  still,  xn  this 
country,  if  it  was  not  speedily 
checkedi  its  license  was  now  so 
alnmingi 
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ahnaalngt  that  it  would  in  the  end 
usurp  and  institute  a  power  of  its 
•wn«    

Mr.  Whitbread  was  much  sur- 
prised to  tind  that  the  principal  op- 
position to  the  motion  was  taken 
up  on  the  ground  that  his  noble 
fiiend,  who  brought  it  forward, 
had  argued  in  farour  of  a  free 
press  in  India ;  but  he  was  certain 
nothing  was  further  ^rona  his  noble 
friend's  idea,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  contrary  to  the  argument  he 
had  used.  Situated  as  India  ts« 
he  (Mr.  W.)  did  not  believe  it  was 
possible  to  extend  to  it  so  great  a 
blessing.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  had  said 
the  liberty  of  the  press  could  not 
be  allowed,  for  fear  of  tlie  natives 
|>eing  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  v^ich  was  as  much 
4S  to  say,  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  attempt  there  the  propagation  of 
•  the  gospel.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  argument  on  both 
sides,  he  thought  his  noble  friend 
had  made  out  a  sufficient  case  to 
entitle  him  to  the  production  of  the 
papers  moved  for,  and  as  such  he 
should  vote  for  the  motion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche<juer 
ol^ted  to  tlie  production  of  the 
papers^  because  granting  them 
would  convey  an  idea  that  theie 
was  something  wrong  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  ccmcerned  in  them ; 
and  ia  his  opinion  there  had  been  no 
Ca&e  made  out  to  warrant  it.  The 
potion  was  accordingly  negatived. 

House  of  4:ommani^  March  t2^« 
•^The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
.  rose  agreeably  to  notice,  to  move 
for  the  thank:>  of  the  house  to  Ijeu-r 
^nantgenend  Graham,  and  his 
army.  He  said  |ie  felt  confident 
that  iu  moving  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  gec|cral  Graham  and  his 
army  for  one  of  the  most  masterly 
and  brilliant  militaxy  achievemenu 


that  haid  ever  been  performed,  he 
had  no  cause  to  fear  a  want  of 
unanimity  in  that  house.  If  there 
was  any  strife  among  them,  he 
was  satisfied  it  could  only  be  in 
vying  with  each  other  who  should 
most  express  their  applause  and  ad« 
miration  ar  such  signal  and  splen. 
did  acts  of  resolution  and  bravery. 
All  he  could  regret  was,  that  the 
task  of  bringing  forward  tlie  busi- 
ness had  fallen  into  hands  so  inade- 
quate to  do  justice  to  the  efforts  of 
the  5<ailant  general  and  his  brave 
officers  and  army.  He  felt  tlte 
achievement  to  be  in  itself  so  much 
higher  than  any  description  of  it 
which. he  cculd  give,  that  in  at- 
temptinc:  it  he  must  detract  from 
.  the  brilliancy  which  the  action  itself 
must  naturally  produce.  Havitwf 
described  the  action,  and  the  high 
merits  of  the  general,  he  move4» 
*•  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  be 
given  to  lieutenant-general  Thomas 
Graham,  for  the  distmguished  abi- 
lity displayed  by  him  on  the  5th  of 
March,  on  the  heights  of  Barrosa, 
by  which  a  signal  victory  was 
gained  by  the  troops  under  his 
command  over  a  greatly  superior 
force  of  the  enemy." 

Mr.  Sheridan.— Mr.  speaker,  I 
feel  myself  fortunate  in  rising  at 
this  moment  to  have  met  your  eye  5 
for  I  am  earnestly  desirous  of  the 
honour  of  seconding  the  motion  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
as.  stated  to  the  house  by  him  with 
a  degree  of  perspicuity,  energy, 
and  reeling,  which  leaves  little  to 
be  said  by  those  who  are  most  zea- 
lously disposed  to  follow  and  sup- 
port his  Pi  oposition.  He  has  truly 
said,  that  he  anticipates  universal 
anient  to  the  'motion  now,  Mr. 
speaker,  in  your  hands ;  and  I  cor- 
dially agree  with  him  that  there 
can  exhi  no  contest  in  this  house 
but  a  strife  who  shall  be.  most  for. 

ward 
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urar.d  and  eager  tft  accocd  .to  ,tbat 
motioa.  Having  said  thus  much, 
as  to  general  Gxahajxl's  merits  as 
an  officer  and  soldier,  I  (eel  from 
the  reception  of  what  I  have  said, 
•  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  add 
something  in  relation  to  his  private 
character,  and  the  ciraiimsuiDuces 
W'Uich  brought  him  into  the  seivicc, 
apd  SfaC  a  tardy  date  rewarded  i^is 
UXerits  with  the  rank  he  now  holds. 
Many  who  hear  me  now^  mus^t  re. 
xneimber  as  well  as  myself,  that  in 
the  year  1T9'5  lord  Mulgrave,  whose 
friendship  with  me  has  not  been 
ahated  J>y  political  diffcrences,vvrote 
to  this  country,  tliat  at  Toulon, 
then  in  our  .possession,  and  wl^ere 
Jie  cojtjimanded,  and  then  besieged 
by  the  present  emperor  of  f  ranee, 
he  found  an  English  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Graliam,  wiio,  tlien 
jio  military  ,man,  led  on  the  British 
Torces  through  the  heiglits  and  la- 
byrinths surrounding  Toulon  to 
success  and  victor}'.  LordMulgrave 
found  him  there,  no  educated  soldier, 
hvt  of  the  most  refined  attainments, 
deploring  a  domestic  loss  which 
had  left  him  with  an  alH'cted  heart, 
yet  preserving  an  unbroken  spirit. 
The  service  he  did  lord  Ivl nigra ve's 
arxny,  and  the  adr^iiration  of  ail 
)he  officers  of  tliat  arjtny^  siruck 
his  mind,  and  then  iic  became  a 
.Spldier;  not  created  so  by  accident, 
hut  enlisting  his  own  bravji*  heart, 
from  a  consciousness  tlut  he  was 
^entitled  to  serve  hii  Jcing  and  coua- 
tryj  he  ejnbarked  in  die  profession. 
He  returned  to  his  country,  and 
without  any  mercenary  ^ipulaiion 
for  ^ank,  he  raised  a  regirajeut  of 
Xwp  battalions  in  his  native  land, 
^yid  thencelorwaid  devoted  himsdf 
entirelv  to  his  military  duties, 
prom  his  first  decision  fox  a  mili- 
tary' career  at  Toulon,  in  17^3, 
after  serving  tln-ough  the  wjbole 
Austrian  campaign,    jtoji  are  tp 


lookitohi&coodttQt  wlipi  jic  qgyapfd 

from  the  siep^  4»f  l^^^u»^^^fk^ 
skulking  from  it  as  a  spy^  hut 
xveanughoidlv  Ws  Sri()5han>^rm, 
aud  tluoaji^h  rifekj*  juid  per*i.s  1  be- 
Jievcabiolutely  uni»iveciskntiil,  jwo- 
du cinff  the  uldmate  sarrctHier  of 
:the  place  to  tlie  AuUiiiriju  We 
next  ^re  to  tr^vce  him  at  the  ^icneiQf 
Malta,  w'hich  surread^ed  on  tlic 
5iii  of  September  IbOO  to  general 
Pigot ;  but  tliat  genornd  had  ibe 
honouj.and  the  jusuae  to  declare, 
that  the  siege  of  that  |>Uu)e  had 
been  so  conducted  by  general  Gra- 
ham, tliat  it  left  nothing  to  tije  -pur" 
rival  of  general  Pigot  but  the  ac- 
ceptance of  tlie  surrender  of  k. 
Mr.  Sheridan  then  ran  through*  m 
a  quick  but  eloquent  strain,  gea. 
Graham'>  further  exploits — ^iws  sm- 
gular  services  in  Egypt,  where. 
With  no  other  rank  Uvan  a  cc^Lo^el 
of  his  own  regiment,  he  ^oiuod 
that  regiment— hv<i  folio wijiig  ff^a^* 
Moore  to  the  rejected  exp^d^tic^) 
by  the  king  of  Sweden  tQ  the  BaA- 
tic — his  then  aitadaing  hiiD^eif  fi^ 
an  honorary  aidn^-camp  togep. 
Moore  in  hi§  cam,paign  in  Spain^- 
beloved  and  trusiied  a&  he  x^w.6  by 
that  general,  among  his  adW&ers  in 
the  day  of  dilHcuky,  and  im  Jint 
xuusoler  in  th^  hour  pf  i^ii^siL^. 
Mr.  Siieridiin  then  said,  thjutjjas^ 
ing  by  the  respoct  whif;:h  die  ^Mic 
must  owe  to  his  miiitaiy  charaaujTf 
he  must  .pay  homage  to  his  ^iv«ie 
and  domestic  virtueti-^there  nev#r 
existed  a  man  in  whose  bosom  Wfs 
seared  a  loftier  Spirit  placed  in  a 
gemlcr  heart.  Mr.  Sheridan  hese 
proceeded  to  state  liis  af&ctioci  iwr 
and  admiration  of  bi*>  hoavHir^We 
frieud — but  he  >U))pped  short  xo  cjHR 
tiic  attention  of  thit  bouse  to  cm- 
sider,  that  the  hott«e  au4  tlif  qqub* 
try  must  feel  .gratitude,  not  o^j 
to  general  GrahanT,  but  to  tbe 
duke  of  Yoi%  who  hid  called  hiflD 
forward) 
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fbfwarfj  an^  gt^ft  to  him  die  st* 
roiadon  which  he  now  so>   nobly 

Crenerat  Hope  bore  cestimony  to 
ef^rj  thing  tmt  had  fallen  from 
I  he  ris^ht  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Sheridan)^,  and  felt  greatly 
rR<iebted  CO  him  for  the  very  nble 
»>amner  *m  which  he  had  stated  it\ 
Tl*e  motion  of  tKanlcs  was  carried 
tjflanfthftonsly. 

Hattse  of  lord?,  April  '2. — In 
the  committee  of  ptivilr.'ires  on  the 
Bsmbiify  peerage,  lord  Erskiiie,  in 
ant  do^[<i«nt  and  learned  speech, 
replied  to  the  arguments  of  the 
k>rd  chancellor,  lord  Redesdale, 
and  lord  EUenboronj^h,  delivered 
on  fonncT  days.  He  began  by 
highly  complimenting  the  capacity 
said  learning  of  his  noble  and  learn* 
etf  friends;  bnt  he  had  not  been 
oDfiTincedby  iheir  reasoning.  They 
had  Contended  that  the  probability 
or  improbability  of  the  legitimacy 
o€  the  ancestor  of  the  claimant: 
was  to  be  the  question  for  decision. 
In  this  he  differed  from  them,  con- 
tending, that  by  the  civil,  canon, 
and  common  laws^  legitimacy  was 
to  be  presumed  till  the  contrary 
iva»  proved.  "With  a  view  to  se- 
ccrrethe  advamages  residting  from 
the  mstitatfon  ot  marriage,  it  was 
neeesistry  that  the  presumption  of 
taw  should  be  in  favour  of  legiti- 
x»acy.  If  f wc^  horses  belonging  to 
didtt&tjl  persons  had  the  sole  ac- 
cess to  a  mare,  the  property  of 
the  eolt  might  be  decided  upon 
prolnehiVities  of  shape,  colour,  and 
'  other  matts.  But  this  rule  would 
i»6t  appply  to  the  human  race,  es- 
piN:ially  wi  a  country  like  this,  whore 
tliere  was  nc  puch  thing  as  the 
gtrards  and  continementof  ea««tein 
e6)imtri^.  Legitimacy  was  to  be 
pte&mtktdi  afid  it  cbuld.  only  be 
cNspmved  ia  two  w^ys,  either  by 
AiiowlflgihHtUfehuibaQd^f^ra^  un- 


der a  natural  disability  or  impd* 
tent,  or  by  proving  that  he  had  nO 
access  ;  and  these  points  were  to  be 
proved  like  any  other  facts.  It 
had  once  been  imagined,  that  if 
the  husband  was  within  the  foujr 
seas,  the  child  would  he  legitimate^ 
but  this  had  been  exploded.  It 
had  never,  indeed,  been  a  confirm- 
ed rule  of  law.  It  wns  sufficient 
to  prore  that  the  husband  had  n^ 
access.  Even  the  cases  that  had  beeil 
cited  to  show  that  the  probability  »f 
improbability  was  the  question^ 
proved,  when  closely  examined,  that 
acces^ior  no  access  had  been  the  real 
point  in  issue.  As  to  the  objection 
of  age,  it  weighed  nothing  in  thd 
scale  ;  there  were  three  peers  ill 
that  house  who  derived  their  de- 
scent from  sir  Stephen  Fox,  whd 
had  twins  born  to  him  by  a  wife  of 
unimpeached  virtue,  when  he  wsn 
of  the  age  o*'  seventy-nine  or  eighty. 
Instances  of  a  similar  nature  wer* 
numerous;  and  there  was  no 
ground  whatev^er  for  presuming* 
because  the  earl  of  Banbury  wat 
seventy  years  of  age,  that  there- 
fore the  child  was  not  his.  His 
lordship  took  a  review  of  the 
evidence  36  delivered  in  the  com* 
mittoe  of  privileges  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  and  contended  that 
there  was  no  proof  whatever  of  th« 
■non-access  of  the  earl  of  Banbury 
to  the  countess,  and  therefore,  that 
die  presumption  of  law  must  btf 
that  the  child  of  the  countess  under 
whom  the  present  claimant  claimed 
\vas  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Banbury* 

Ivirl  Stanhope  moved  to  post* 
pone  the  further  proceeding  in  this 
case  till  Monday;  which,  after 
some  conversation  between  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lord  chaA« 
ce'ilor,  and  lord  Ellenboroughy  was 
agreed  to.— Adjourned. 

House  of  lords,  April  26*^Tbt 
r^ri  of  LPferpool  rose  ta  mov«  a 

vote 
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Vote  6f  thanks  to  lord  Weilington. 
His  lordship  stated  what  had  been 
the  ideas  of  lord  Wellington  re- 
specting the  practicability  of  the 
defence  of  Portugal;  which  he 
thoBght  he  could  maintain,  under 
the  circumstances^  against  any 
force  which  it  Was  probable  that' 
France  would  send ;  considering 
Lisbon  and  its  Ticinity  as  the  great 
pivot  on  which  his  system  must 
tumi  fortified  as  the  positions  there 
would  be  by  the  skill  of  our  en- 
gineers, added  to  what  nature  had 
already  made  so  strong.  \  The 
foimdation  of  the  necessary  works 
had  been  be^n  in  the  winter  be* 
fore  last^  and  had  been  proceeded 
io  and  Gom;4eted  tranquilly  and  un- 
ostentatiously  :  these  i^orks  formed 
ihe  great  basis  of  the  plan  of  de* 
fence.  The  British  general  was 
perfectly  aware,  from  the  begin* 
ning,  of  the  ^at  importance  of 
notliasrily  risking  the  safety  of  the 
gallant  army  under  .his  command ; 
and  of  looking  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  i^ot  to  measures  which 
might  probably  succeed,  but  to 
measures  founded  upon  a  safe  and 
prudent  policy ;  by  which  he 
judged,  wisely  as  the  event  hud 
shown,,  that  success  would  finally 
be  obtained.  He  wished,  therefore, 
as'  long  as  possible,  to  keep  the 
enemy  on  the  frontiers,  and  defer 
their  invasion  to  a  later  season  of 
the  year.  In  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject of  defence,  there  were  two 
objects  before  him:  the  first,  not 
hastily  to  risk  the  army;  the  se- 
cond, the  conviction  that  the  se- 
curity of  Portugal  depended  on 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  speedy  equipment  and 
discipline  of  the  Portuguese  troops. 
Much  of  the  credit,  success,  and 
fame  of  the  campaign  must  rest  on 
a  prudent  policy ;  since  it  was  well 
knowA«  that  a  newly-raised  force 


would  be  most  likely  to  take  flieif 
future  charactcA:  from  what  thej" 
were  on  the  first  occasion  of  their 
being  brought  into  actioit.  If  they 
were  then  successful,  they  were 
likely  to  maintain  their  reputation^ 
Had  he  plicced  the  Porttituese 
troops  at  first  in  a  situation  of  fights 
in?,  unattended  with  local  or  odier 
aovantages,  and  had  he  been  dls^ 
appointed  in  the  result,  much  time 
might  have  been  required  before 
the  results  could  hav6  been  coN 
reeled.  Thus  it  nmsl  appear^ 
when  it  was  considered  how  urge 
a  proportion  of  lord  Wellington's 
force  was  composed  of  Portuguese, 
that  the  "prudent  and  defensive  sy- 
stem was  that  which  it  was  wise  to 
adopt.  If  their  lordships  would 
look  at  the  nature  smd  magnitude 
of  the  efibrt  of  the  enemy,  they 
Would  see  that  it  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  some  of  those  hasty  and 
rapid  armaments  which  had  beea 
made  by  France  when  engaged  in 
war  with  different  powers ;  but 
that,  to  itrvade  Portugal,  France 
not  at  war  with  any  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  save  the  nations  of  the 
peninsula,  hs^d  deliberately  pre* 
pared  the  means  of  invasion  during 
seven  months.  To  render  the  army 
perfect,  the  enemy  had  appointed 
one  of  the  most  able  and  success^* 
ful  of  all  his  generals:  nay,  so 
solicitous  was  he  in  this  respect^ 
that  thp  best  oncers  were  brought 
from  others  of  his  armies,  to  act 
in  subordinate  capacities  in  the 
army  of  Massena.  In  short,  it 
was  a  great,  an  immense  effort  of 
deliberate  preparation  under  the 
ablest  officers  of  France.  This 
plan  of  our  general  was  an  origmal 
one,  and  entirely  his  own.  It  was 
formed  upon  no  former  plan  for 
the  defence  of  that  country ;  it  was 
the  result  of  his  own  excellent' 
judgeme&ty  a^d  wasnow  sanctioned 
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by  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  him- 
s^.  When  in  his  posicion^  tliere 
were  two  considerations  on  his 
mind  : — whether  he  should  attack 
the  enemjy  or  whether  scarcity  and 
privations  would  not  produce  the 
same  results  ?  Here  it  would  not 
be  doing  justice  to  lord  Wellington 
if  he  did  not  »ay>  that  if  any  un- 
reasonable delay  had  occurred^  it 
could  not  have  been  imputable  to 
that  general.  He  coolly  and  care- 
fully examined  the  question  of  at- 
tacking the  French^  andwrote  fully 
CO  him  (lord  Liverpool)  his  ideas  * 
on  tlie  subject.  He  was  satisfied 
that  he  could  beat  the  f'rench  army; 
but  that  he  must  suffer  a  very  con- 
siderable loss>  since  the  features  of 
the  country  which  made  his  own 
^oimd  so  strong,  rendered  che  po- 
sition of  the  enemy  little  .inferior 
in  strength :  besides,  the  roads 
were  broken  up,  and  every  other 
inconvenience  existed.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  thought  the  same 
beneficial  results  could  be  procured 
by  delay.  He  wroiq,  that  he  did 
ZK>t  mean  to  move  Tiis  army  to  risk 
a  fcattle  in  a  place  less  advunuge- 
Otts  than  tliat  whicli  he  had  already 
ptODOsed.  The  enemy's  army,  he 
furuier  stated,  ctuld  be  .relieved 
only  hf  some  calamity  befalling 
that  of  tlie  allies ;  and  he  did  not 
judge  It  expedient  to  put  the  fate 
of  the  campaign  on  a  battle  upon 

f;round  chosen  by  the  fee.  He 
lord  Liverpool)  wrote  to  him,  and 
told  hina  to  pursue  his  own  judge- 
ment;  knowing,  from  experience 
and  from  perscnul  acquaintance, 
the  value  and  correctness  of  that 
judgement,  and  that  it  would  point 
out  to  ill m  the  true  principle  of 
action.  The  general  wrote  again 
to  him,  that  as  there  was  no  other 
4zm^  in  the  peninsula  £t«to  act 
a^^amst  such  an  enemy  as  he  had 
bofore  him,,  the  j;teat  sai:rifice  and, 


loss,  even,  in  a  successful  attack*, 
must  be  considered ;  but  jie  had  no 
doubt  that  final  success  would  be 
attained  by  other  measures  which 
appeared  to  him  the  only  safe  and 
wise  ones.    Such  was  die  general's 
previous  opinion  ;  and  through  the 
whole  of  the  operations  np  to  the 
retreat  on  the  3th  of  March,  there 
never  was  a  movement  in  which 
he  was  not  confident  of  the  result 
by  a  small  sacrifice  and  wise  dela^. 
There  never  was  a  series  of  opera- 
tions more  uniformly  successful,  or 
conducted    with    more  -skill  and 
spirit.     It  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  enlarge  upv:i  the  importance  of 
the  service,  and  tlie  cvedk  due  to 
the  general.    We  had  now  an  army 
inured  to  war,  which  had  seen  it 
in  all  its  ijbapes  )  not  only  in  bat* 
ties  and  victories,  but  in  the  pa- 
tient endmai  ce  of  zetreats,  and  o£« 
remaining  for  i:  !;ntbs  in. particular 
positions.    This  campaign  had  also 
shown  us,  that  we  had  a  general- 
equal  to  the  best  examples.     It  had. 
formerly  been  said  by  the  French . 
of  a  celebrated  general  of  ours» 
when  speaking  of  his  great  suc- 
cesses agaiust  ihem,  that  he  lived 
in  days  when  the  greatest  French 
generals  were  either  dead  or  not 
employed.     They  could  not  say 
this  of  lord  Wellington.     It  had 
been  his  fortune  to  be  opposed  to 
almost    all   tlie   first  generals   of 
France ;  generals  whose  career  of 
successes  nad   made   their  names 
proverbial.     He  had  first  met  and 
beat  Junot — ^lie  had  beaten  Soult*-- 
— he  had  beaten  Victor— he  had 
beaten  Jourdan — ^and  now  *he  had 
beaten  Mass^na  whose  fame  had 
risen  the  highest!    A  noble  earl 
(easl  Grey )  hnd  said  on  a  former 
motion  of  thinks,  (BaiTosa,)  that 
it  was  tlie  sadsfaction  and  pride  of 
the  counD  y  to  know,  that  in  every 
situs^tion  in.  which.  Briti^  valour 
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vrs«  placed,  if  die  od<h  agairt&t  ns 
i»we  not  imtnerically  too  great  to 
give  a  chance  of  victory,  our  s ac- 
cess was  certain  on  sea  or  on  shore. 
Wc  now  had  not  oilly  a  proof  of 
dbr  pre-eminent  bravery,  bnt  like- 
wise of  cJnr  military  skill  and 
science.  He  concluded  by  mov- 
ing, **  tfte  the  tiranks  of  their  lord- 
sfarpj  be  given  'to  Heateiranc  ge- 
neral Ibrd  viscount  Wellington, 
for  the  ability,  fortitude,  and  per- 
afcverance,  which  he  had  displayed 
itf  the  infiponant  services  he  had 
performed  in  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal against  the  enemy." 
The  motion  being  made» 
Earf  Grey  rose  and  said,  that 
ike  iBWtJon  of  the  noble  lord  had 
hh  most  entire  and  fall  assent ;  and 
though  the  noble  lord,  in  the  course 
<ff  his  speech,  had  omitted  nothing 
that  could  iihistraic  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  services  that  had  been 
performed,  yet  he  could-  not  sit 
silent  on  the  occasion,  iarpres^ed 
9tt  he  -was  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
-itod  admiration  towards  die  great 
commander  who  was  the  subject 
ef  this  vote,  and  deriving  a  just 
national  pride  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  honour  of  the  coim- 
iry  had  been  so  gre,:tly  exalted  by 
the  conduct  of  that  distinguished 
general  and  hi»  brave  army.  There' 
were  aKo  addi^rional  motives  of 
imperative  force,  and  of  a  nature 
personal  to  himself,  which  induced 
fefm  to  feel  anxtout  to  second  the 
prtrsent  motion.  In  proportion  to 
the  pain  which  he  felt  in  withhold- 
ing his  assent  to  the  vote  of  thanks 
on  a  former  occasion,  wa*  the 
pieasttre  which- he  now  experietieed 
m  contributing  his  mite  of  appro^ 
Eatfon  for  services,  as  to  the  m^nts 
and  effiscts  of  which  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  and  which  indeed 
edttld  hardty  be  too  highly  appre^ 
eisted.    Theaobte  lord'  h«d  doftt 


amp!e  justice  to  the  merit  of  lor<f 
Wellington,  and  to  the  bravery  of 
the  troops  which  he  6ommand!ed» 
He  had  Istt^ned  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord  with  the  sincerest 
pleasure ;  and  his  thanks  were  par- 
ticularly due  to  him  for  the  can-f 
dbur  which  he  had  dispUyed,  on 
this  as  on  every  similar  occasion,  in 
avoiding  the  hitrodnction  of  smy 
invidious- topics,  or  of  those  former 
diiierenccs  of  opinion  which  might 
have  tended  to  interrupt  the  una* 
nimiry  that  ought  to  prevail  on 
such  an  occasion.  There  was  one 
point,  however,  on  which  he  (lord 
Grey)  felt  it  impossible  to  be  silent; 
and  that  was  the  apparent  coiitrasf , 
or  contradiction  as  some  might  call 
it,  between  the  sentiments  TOich  he 
had  now  delivered,  and  the  opinions 
which  br  had  expressed  on  former 
occasions,  when  the  nature  and  po- 
licy of  the 'campaign  in  Portugai 
were  the  subject  of^disciission.  He 
was  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  on 
the  invasion  of  Portugiil  by  the 
French  armies,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  progress,  he  did  anticipate 
a  very  different  issue  to  the  cam- 
paign. Whether  the  reasons  on 
which  he  formed  that  opinion  bad 
more  or  less  the  appearance  of  pro* 
babihty  to  support  them— whether 
in  the  eye  of  prudence  they  might 
appear  well  or  ill  fi:)unded,  he 
would  not  inquire.  He  had  at 
nmich  more  agreeable  task  to  per** 
form,  and  to  express  his  signal  gr»» 
tificaiion,  that  the  event  bad  not 
correspoodfed  with  the  fears  i«4itdi 
he  felt,  nor  confirmed  the  amtki- 
patiotts  which  pressed  upon  his 
mind;  To  their  lordships  and  t» 
the  pvbltc  this  explanation  might 
be  of  no  consequence  {  to  himse% 
however,  and  to  his  own  charatter, 
he  felt' such  an  explanation  of  eoo" 
sequence;  and  he  trusted  dieir 
k>rdships  would  do  hiA  the  joidce 
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t6  Wteve,  that  the  bpiitioni  \rfeich 
he  hnd  rormerly  delivered,  though 
now  happily  contra  J  Icted   by  the 
event,  tircre  at  Ica-t  rhc  sincere  and 
honest  dictutes  of  hib  mind,  mid 
taken  «p  from  no  illiberal  or  invf- 
diotrt  feeling.     He  ha4  no^  no  he- 
sitation-to  qualify  and  retract  them; 
snd  thfJt'  very  circumstance,   per- 
haps, j^ave  a  vahie  to  Ijis  vote  on 
the  f>re^cnt  occasion^  which  iv^onld 
rentier  it  probably  not  le^s  grateful 
to  him  who  was  itJ  object,    and 
whidi  ^'ottid  not  otherwise   have 
belonged  to  it  had  he  been  one  of 
those  \i-ho  anticipated  <trcccs&  from 
the  ^rca?<iess    oiF   the  means    that 
Wf¥^  ^inploy^d  to  attain  H.     After 
thtf  able  detail  which  their  lordships 
had  beard  ^  the  nature  and  events 
of  the  campaign,    he  would  not 
detain  them  by  repeating  thut  en- 
logfom  to  which  all  had  listened 
widi  «o  much  safisfactfon.— By  pa- 
tient perseverance  under  unfavour- 
able cir^omstances,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  action  by  the  skilfal  com- 
bination ©f   force  and  the    most 
determined  courage,  a  great  sue* 
cess  had  been  acnieved,   and    as 
much  honoilr  done  to  the  Britisli 
army  as  any  victory  cnuld  have 
aceomfjlished.     The  success   iist?lf 
wis  greatly  enhanced  by  the  small 
ansbant  of  bloodshed  with  which 
ic  vras  attained.     Had  the  French- 
afmj  been  defeated  in  a  great  bat- 
tle, whh  the  loss  of  20  or  25,000 
men,    whfch    might    perhaps    be 
nearly  the  amount  of  their  losses 
in  the  retreat, ,  such  a  victory  couid 
not  have  been  obtamod  withoirt  a 
heavy  expenditure  of  British  blood. 
In  the  midst  of  oar  nyoicin^s  on 
sttch  ah  event,   there  niust  have 
been  mamy  'monming^  ;    btit   the 
en^my  bad  now  sustained  a  loss 
eifJ^  to  that  which*  a  great  victory 
vrtmlt!  have  inflicted,  and  tlml  at  a 
tmnU  exp^iM9  ea  the  part  ot*  the 


sfllicd  anny.     It  was  to  him,  as  ft 
must  be  to  all  the'rr  l6rdships»  «. 
source  of  the  hit^hest  satisfaction, 
that  so  much  had  been  achieved, 
and  yet  that  Crtti^rh  blood,  $0  valif- 
ab!e  at  all  times,  had  been  spared. 
There  was  one  topnc  wMch  he  couid 
not  advott  to  widiout  great  pain, 
and  that  avus  the  nrriseries  eh^t  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  tmfofrtunati? 
inhribtt.mts  of   Portugal   b^  dteit 
merciless  invaders.     Calamity  was 
inseparable  from  war ;  and  abov6 
all   from  a  defensive  war,  wher* 
the  enemy  had  penetrated  into  tiife 
heart  of  a  conntry.     The  dwelling 
and  the  means  of  the  people-  would 
be  made  subseifvient  to  the  purposes 
of  the  invader :  but  to  our  general 
no  blame  was  ascribable  for  adopt* 
ing  measures,  which,  though  pain- 
ful in  themselves,  were  necessary 
for  the  ultimate  erpitlsion  of  the 
enemy.     The  miseries  <vhich  th^ 
French  ha^  inflicted  hi  their  retreat  , 
were,  from  all  concurrent  accounts^ 
siiflicient  to  harrow  up  the  feeKngs  9 
and  he  trusted,   tljat  a»  to    lord 
Wellington  the  Portuguese    were 
indebted  for  the  esfpulsibn  of  their 
enemies,  so  to  his  provident  cares 
they 'would  also   be  indebted  fbi* 
much  alleviation  of  their  misfor- 
tunes.     From  the  langfnrg^  heM 
by  ministers,  he  trusted  that  Por* 
Mo-al  was  secure,  at  least  for  thfe 
present ;  that  no  apprehension  wa^ 
to  be  entertained  for  sir  William 
Beresford  and  his  army ;  and  that 
the  speedy  fall  of  Bad.ijoz  might 
be  iirmly  anticipated.  In  thisKgnti 
the  expulsion  or  the  French  arnif 
wc^s  to  be  regarded  as  a  circutn- 
stance  of  the  proudest  nature,  and' 
most  vrorthy  of  the  ^drdtd  thanks 
of  the  house-— the  greatest  reward* 
which  they  had  to  bestow.    Thti 
pr^ent  was  a  propWoos  mtex^l 
for  exciting  to  combined  and  vi-* 
g-sreiis  ^fiorts,  and  thould  beim* 
L        *     proved 
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proved  bj^  ministers  for  that  pur- 
pose, particulaxly  when  the  gallant- 
ry and  good  -condact  of  the  Por- 
tuguese troops  had  pointed  out  the 
Tery  mode  in  which  this  interval 
might  be  turned  to  the  best  adva;^- 
ta^e.  It  was  a  duty  incumbent  on 
mmisters  and  on  parliament  to 
take  care,  lest*through  timidity, 
imbecility,  or  corruption,  in  any 
<  quarter,  all  our  sacrifices  should 
be  rendered  useless,  and  ^ould  only 
tend  to  sap  the  foundations  of  our 
owa  power  in  the  time  of  our  ut- 
most need» — ^Upon  the»  whole,  for 
the  services  of  lord  Wellington  he 
felt  that  the  utmost  gratitude  v^as 
due ;  and.he  would  not  detain  ^eir 
lordships  further  than  by  express- 
ing  his  cordial  acquiescence  in  the 
vote  of  thanks,  which  he  regarded 
as;  the  highest  honour  the  house 
could  confer,  and  which  should  al- 
ways be  reserved  for  occasions  of 
splendid  merit  like  the  present. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to, 
fumine  duseniictUe. 

Lord  Liverpool  then  moved  a 
TOte  of  thanks  to  sir  W«  Beresford 
and  the  other  g«nerals  and  officers 
in  both  armies,  %vith  a  resolution, 
<*  that  Ae  house  do  highly  approve 
of  the  bravery  and  good  conduct 
•f  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  belonging  to  the  same'' 
Both  motions  were  agreed  to,  n^m. 

May  21  •—In  the  house  of  lords, 
earl  Stanhope  pre^nted  a  petition 
against  the  bill  brought  in  by  lord 
viscount  Sidmouth  tor  amending 
the  toleration  act. 

The  petition  having  been  receiv- 
ed,^ a^d  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  and 
after  bearing  his  testimony  to  the 
good  intentions  of  his  noble  friend 
who  had  introduced  the  bill,  and 
who,  he  was  confidenti  had  nothing 
in  view  dangerous  to  Uie  whole- 


spme  s^ui  wise  system  of  tokaqluMli 
in  this  country,  expressed  his  dcmbtt 
respecting  the  prudence  of  his  fur- 
ther pressing  the  meas«re<  .If  k 
were  passed,  the  good  that  was  ta 
be  expected  would  be  comparati?)^ 
ly  much  less  dian  was  expected  ia 
any  view  of  the  subject*  But  if  i* 
were  passed  under  tne  present  mis- 
ponceptions  of  its  object,'  and  the 
alamf  and  apprehension  thereby 
created,  the  evils  produced  by  it 
might  far  preponderate.  The  to* 
leration  laws,  he  was  ready  to  say* 
were  matters  on  which  he  thoc^t 
the  legislature  should  not  toi;^» 
unless  ic  were'from  causes  of  greni 
and  paramount  necessity..  Under 
all  these  circumstsoices,  he  trusted 
that  his  noble  friend  would  see  she 
propriety  of  not  farther  prdsiini^ 
hisbill. 

Lord  viscount  Sidmouth  said» 
that  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  oi 
considerable  difficulty,  as  he  must 
consider  the  sentim^ts  expressed 
by  the  noble  earl  as  the  sentimonts 
of  the  government,  of  which  be 
was  a  principal  part.— Yet,  if  his 
noble  friend  confessed  tliat  miseoii* 
ceptions  had  gone  abroad  ontb* 
object  of  his  measure^  that  could 
not  be  a  "reason  sufficient  .for  him 
to  withdraw  his  bill  in  the  present 
stage  of  it.  The  greatest  miscoiw 
ceptions,  misappjrehensions,  andy 
he  might  add,  misrepresentatiodfi» 
of  the  bill  had  been  made  without 
dpors ;  but  although  it  was  not  re* 
gular  in  that  stage  to  enter  ui$» 
partictilars^  he  should  for  conve- 
nience, if  not  regularly,  take  tbait 
opportunity  of  stating  what  his  bill 
was,  and  what  it  was  not* 

Earl  Grey  spoke  to  order*    He 
would  be  the  last  person  to^  inter- 
rupt the  noble  viscount,  but  it  wi». 
certaii)ly  qjoite.  out  of  order  .to.cQ^. 
ter  into^  ^e  details  of  the  .quntion 
on  the  presentation  of  the  petitions, 
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^ti«it  the  opportontty  of  addressing 
the  house  would  so  soon  occur  on 
the  second  reading.  He  was  con* 
Tinced  of  the  purity  of  inteniion 
by  which  his  noble -friend  was  ac* 
tmtedt  and  that  he  entertained  no 
dtsiga  ^f  infringing  on  the  just 
and  Kberal  toleration  of  every 
maa't  opinion  and  worship ;  but 
be  thought  that  the  present  was 
not  the  time  for  dicussing  the  ques* 
tion,  when  they  weije  receiving  pe- 
ti^onSf  unless  the  reception  of 
tbem  was  to  be  objected  to. 

Lord  Yiteount  Sidxnouth  said, 
be  should  not  further  trouble  the 
house  at  that  time.  It  had  not 
been  hts  mtention  to  take  up  their 
time  long*  (  but  he  should  reserve 
himself to^e  second  reading,  then 
more  Ailly  to  explain  himself. 

Earl  Staahope  presented  several 
ocfaer  petitions  from  different  dis- 
^senting  congregations  in  various 
'pans  of  England,  (Castlecary, 
Market  Harborough;  &c.)  which 
were  severally  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
taUe. 

Lord  Holland  rose,  and  said, 
that  he  had  numerous  petitions  to 
present  to  the  house  gainst  the 
present  bill  ;•  the  first  of  which  he 
should  move  to  be  read..  It  was 
the  joint  petition  of  the  three  de- 
notnina^ns  of  the  dissenters  in 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
p^Ksy  namely,  the  presbyter ian, 
I  he  baptist,  and  the  independent.  : 
He  should  ^y  little  by  way  of  pre^  • 
face,  ejccept  that  he  believed  that 
this,  as  well  as  other  petitions,  would 
show  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  not  so  tgporant  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  a  bul 
brought  into  parliament,  as  not  to 
see  and  to  appreciate  its  conse* 
qnences  to  their  civil  or  their  religi* 
oos  liberty*  He  was  happy  to 
bear  ^m  the  ncMe  secretary  of 


state,  what  he  had  heard  from  him' 
that  night,  on  the  impolicy  6f  such 
a  measure.  But  he  must  say,  that 
the  noble  viscount  had  very  fairly 
shaped  his  course  in  the  proceed- 
ings both  last  session  and  this. 
He  (lord  Holland)  had,  last  June, 
stated  his  intention  to  look  with 
much  care  and  great  jealousy  at 
any  attempt  to  meddle,  with,  or 
impair,  thie  provisions  of  the  tolera- 
tion  act ;  and  he  tlianked  the  noble 
viscount  for  having  so  fully  ex- 
plained his  views  this  session.  He 
could  not  however  avoid  expressing 
his  surprise  and  regret,  that  the 
noble  secretary  of  state  had  not 
taken  an  earlier  opportunity,  either 
last  session  or  this,  of  stating  his 
prudential  objections  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure,  instead  of 
leaving  that  to  the  present  occasion, 
when  the  petitions  against  it  were 
crowding  in  from  all  parts  of  En- 
gland. We  then  presented  the  pe-  . 
tttion;  which  was  i^ceived,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble. 

Lord  Holland  then  stated,  that 
he  had  a  great  number  of  other  . 
petitions. 

The  earl  of  Hardwicke  said,  it      * 
was  desirable  to  know  whether  any 
of  those  petitions  contained  matter 
which  reflected  upon,  or  was  irregu- ' 
lar  to  be  presented  to,  that  house. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  read  them  all.  Se- 
veral he  had  je^d;  which  contained 
no  such  matter.  But  he  should 
feel  pleasure  ift  having  them  all 
read  to  the  house,  if  it  shbiild  not 
be  too  inconvenient  in  respect  of 
time.     • 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  said, 
that  he  also  h^d  many  peCitiofisto 
present.  Snch  was,  however,  the 
opinion  he  entertained  of  the  re- 
spectability of  character  of  the 
persons  who  had  franked  them,  that 
"    •        L2  if 
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if  there  was  anv  inreniion  shown 
of  casting  doubts  or  reflections  cm 
diein,  he  should  certainly  move, 
that  any  one  of  tho<»e  which  he 
bhould  present  should  be  read. 
.  The  petitions  presented  by  lord 
Holland  were  jiien  received,  the 
preambles  rej^d,  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table.  They  were  from  con* 
gregations  in  a  number  of  places  in 
WiSshire,  Essex,  Dorset,  Berks, 
Middlesex,  Sec,  One  petition,  we 
beKcve,  was  signed-  by  above  four 
thousand  persons. 
-  The  earl  of  Moira  rose,  and  after 
sozne  observations  *m  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  petitioners,  declared 
his  readings  tp  take  his  lesponsibi- 
lity  for  the.  propriety  of  the  senti- 
ments they  contained.  Flis  lord- 
ship then  presented  a  great  number 
of  editions  from  different  places 
in  London,  Westminster,  Surrey, 
Middlesex,  Kent,  Camhridge^hire, 
Essex,  Berks,  and  Sussex  ;  Bucks, 
Wilts,  Leicestei*shire,  Norfolk, 
Hants,  Herts,  Derbyshire,  War- 
wickshire, Northdmptonsliire,  Ox- 
fordshire, &c.  amounting  to  about 
fifty — the  particular  towns  we  are 
unable  to  specify ; — all  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  then 
rfjse,  and  presented  numerous  peti- 
tions from  biuh,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Kent,  and  varions  other  places, 
with  signaturefi  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  names;  all 
-which  were  taken  as  read,  and  or- 
dered to  lie  niv  the  table. 

Earl  Grey  piesented  a  petition 
from  a  conr^regation  at  Bristol, 
which  we  understood  his  lordbhip  to 
say  wijs  intended  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  high  steward  of  that 
city  (lord  Grenville).  His  ttoble 
friend  could  not  attend  in  the  house 
that  night  j  but  he  was  confident 
from  what  lie  kn^w  of  his  opinions 


respecting  the  important  subject  rf 
t<>leration,  that  he  was  favourable  to 
the  prayer  ol  the  petition.  Or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  auke  of  Norfolk  observed, 
that  persons  not  dissenters,  but 
friends  to  the  principle  of  toleration, 
had  sifi-nod  the  petition. 

Earl 'Grey  then  presented  many- 
other  petitions  from  Lewes,  Ports- 
,moulh,Daventry,Colnbrook,  Glou- 
cester, and  other  places,  which  were 
also  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  eail  of  Rosslyn  presented 
several  similar  petitions  from  diffe- 
rent places. "  Ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Lord  Erskine  stated,  that  he  had 
nearly  S?00  petitions  toprese^.t  on  the 
same  important  subject.  He  should 
make  no  other  prefatory  remark,  bat 
to  say,  that  they  contamed  the  same 
opinions  on  that  question  which  he. 
himself  nraintjiined  on  the  snbject 
of  the  toleration  act.  These  peti- 
tions w^ere  presented,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table.  They  were  from 
all  parts  of  England,  and  spmct>f 
them  had  an  immense  number  of 
•  signatures. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdoi«me  then 
stated,  that  he  had  abovelOO  difie- 
rent  petitions  to  present  to  their 
lordships  on  the  same  subject,  and 
of  the  same  tenour.  The  first  pe- 
tition he  presented,  his  lordship 
stated,  was  signed  by  mapy  persons 
not  protestant  dissenters;  several 
of  them  beneficed  clergymen  of 
■  the  established  church,  who,  eqtml- 
ly  with  the  protestant  dissenters, 
deprecated  any  interference  with 
the  toleration  laws,  and  was  sir^ned 
by  896  persons.  AH  the<c  petitions 
were  also  received,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  therable. 

The  number  of  petilions  received 
was  about  five  hundred. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then 
called 
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caUed  for  by  several  lords  ;  ^hen, 
after  some  pause  had  occurred. 

Lord    viscount  Sidmoudi  rose, 
and  said,  diat  in  moving  the  i>e- 
Gond  reading  o£  this  bill  he  should 
sxvAkK  no  remarks  ou.the  numbor 
of  the.  petiiions  which    had  b<;eu 
presenied  against  ic^  as  he  readily 
Mipoosed  that  the  petitioners  sin* 
cerdy  believed  what  chey  had  ex- 
pressed wi Ji  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  it.    His  noble  friend  (lord 
Liverpool)  had  truly  st<ited,  that 
ereat  misconception  and  misappie- 
oension  lud  gone  fonh  respecting 
the  bill,  and,  he  must  add,  gieat 
misrepresentation.       The    various 
poblic    resolutions  were,    for  the 
gx^eater  .part,   inapplicable   to  the 
real  objects  of  his  bill.     When  the 
intelligent  mind  of  his  noble  friend 
was  not  quite  free  from  miscon- 
ceptioa,  he  could  not  wonder  at  see- 
jQg  the  misappreliensions  of  others. 
It  seemed  to  be  thought  drat  some 
change  was  intended  in  our  tole- 
ration laws.      What  was  it  ?    The 
object  of  the  bill,  the  clauses  of 
which  might  be  amended  in  the 
committee^    was  merely  to    give 
ttnifarmity  to  the  two  acts  on  which 
oar  system  of  toleration  was  found* 
ed ;  its  object  was  not  to  exclude 
any   class    of   dissenters,    but    to 
comprehend  all,  according  to  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  tliose  acts. 
This  was  the  sole  puf  pose  of  the 
bill.      He  was  led  to  propose  it, 
from  information  he  had  a  consi- 
derable time  since  received,  of  what 
was  and  is  the  prevalent  mode  •of 
executing  those  acts.—- He  lament- 
ed to  think  ;hat  4he  eiect  of  those  ^ 
bilk  was»  that  any  ignorant  pcr<;on, 
pf  depraved  morsds,  should  be  able, 
by  taking  die  'oath  of  allegiance, 
hy  making  the  declaration  agaidst 
popery,  md  sabscribing  to  ceruin 
articles  of  the  church,   declaring 
hitmell,  uader  tbe  19di  of  the  prs>* , 


^  9«nt  king,  a  Christian  aad  a  pro* 

testant,and  a  believer  that  the  Old 

and  New  Testaments  contained  th^ 

revealed  will  of  God,  to  claim  his 

licenfie,    and    that    his    certificate 

fchould  enable  him  to  preach  any 

where  afty  doctrines  he  pleased  ; 

and  that  tins  did,  jn  fact,  till  180^ 

exempt  Ijirn  fron^  many  civil,  and 

from   all   military,    services.     At  " 

first  he  could  hardly  credit  that  in* 

terpretaiion  of  the  laws.    He  could 

state,  but  tliat  he  feared  fatiguing 

their  lordships,  informations  froni 

many  magistrates,  of  numerous  apv 

plications  at  quarter    sessions  evi* 

deudy  to  obtain  these  exemptions* 

He   had    heard     a    circumstance 

which  he  considered  as  creditabW 

to    a  sect  of   dissenters,   whereia 

they  acknowledged  these    abusesj 

and  expressed  their  desire  to  cqrrecl 

them    by    the   expiUsioti  of  loma 

such  unworthy  persons.— —[The 

Wesley  connexion  was  here  alluded 

to.]     Could   it  be  supposed  that 

they  who  so  acted  to  evade  tho 

laws,  would  be  deterred  by  fear  of 

their  bretloren?    He  had  learned    ' 

with  satisfaction,  that  though  the 

prevalent  interpretation  of  the  law 

was  as  he  had    stated,  yet    with 

many  well-informed  and  respect* 

able  persons  it  ¥ras  not  soJ    In  De* 

von,   Norfolk,  Bucks,  and  in  Suf* 

folk  too,  he  learned  that  diat  interi 

pretation  was  not  admitted.     Fed- 

ing   the  abuses    that   were   com- 

mitted^earning   the  opinions  of 

enlighteifed  men,  and  the  practice 

of  many  respectable  magistrates  on 

this  subject, he  hadfelt  it  necessary  to. 

brin^  die  consideration  of  it  before 

parliament.     He  had  been  encou** 

raged  to  do  so  by  the  opinions  of  re-- 

spectableper«;ons,  of  magistrates  anct 

judges  ;  and  he  had  stated  in  June- 

1809, that  he  intended  to  do  nothing  - 

but  what  was  with  a  view  to  secun* 

the   tokcauon    of   the  protestanA 
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diiaentersy  as  well  as  the  suppon  of 
^e  church  of  England,  of  which 
}it  gloried  in  being  a  member.  By 
this  fair  standard  he  had  proceeded, 
amd  in  his  bill  there  was  nothing  to 
be  found  inconsistent  with  it.  He 
b^d  not  contented  himself  with  the 
anthorities  he  had  mentioned,  but 
hacl  sought  further  infbrmajtion, 
and  even  communication,  with  va- 
rious dissenters.  From  soihe  of 
^em  he  had  received  voluntary 
communications,  at^d  with  odiers 
\c  had  had  conversation  i  and  he 
could  truly  aver,  that  though  many 
Vished  he  should  take  no  steps  in  the 
^usinc&s,  few  objected  to  the  mea- 
lure  he  proposed.  They  thought 
Ineceiy,  that  though  the  measure 
was  innocent,  yet  th^t  it  might  ez« 
att  in  other  quarters  a  disposition 
to  introduce  into  it  objectionable 
dauses.  They  did  not  seem,  on 
the  whole,  to  think  there  was  any 
thing  in  it  materially  objectionable. 
Every  class  of  dissenting  preachers, 
in  fact,  who  had  separate  congre- 
gattons,  were  left  by  this  bill  in  the 
same  state  as  before,  with  the  re- 
XQOval  of  all  sorts  of  impediments, 
and  the  magistrate  MTould  know 
better  'what  .was  his  duty  on  such 
5abject;;r. — Wliat  better  mode  of  at- 
testation could  there  be,  than  that 
«f  several  persons  of  the  congrega* 
tidn  for  those  who  sought  -for  li- 
censes ?  A*  to  the  qiiestitm  of  snb- 
jtljlhtial  and' reputable  householders, 
bi^'^oseholders  merely,  that  was  a 
conf^ideradon  for  the  committee. 
ITiere  Was  no  regulation  intended, 
but  to  relieve  them  from  different 
practice  at  diflferent  quarter^sessions. 
The  ^<cond*  point  applied  to  such 
as  had  not  separate  congregations. 
JHe  did  not  expect  to  meet  with 
imy  diffTc'alty  on  this  subject  from 
the  quarter  whence  it  arose.  It 
tvotira  be  a  iarce  to  talk  of  tolera- 
tiot)}  he  eonfessed,  and  at  the  same 


time  to  exclude  this  class  xsfpentiM 
from  the  nghts  allowed  to  othM* 
ffrotestant  aissenters,  though  he 
must  say,  that  he  knew  they  bad 
often  given  great  pain  and  vexation 
to  many  most  excellent  and  tnerl. 
toiHous  beneficed  clergymen.  Yet 
he  muse  in  candour  adroit,  diat 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
^ould,  through  our  own  unpatxkia^ 
able  ^nd  abominable  neglect,-  be 
deprived  of  all  moral  and  reUglous 
instruction,  were  it  not  for  the  vet* 
vices  of  these  persons*.  Millions  in 
this  country  were  indebted  to  theA 
for  their  ti^igious.  instruction.*-^ 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  witllhotd 
tjie  only  means  of  moral  and  rc^ 
gious  knowledge.  He  l^ad  nott. 
uerefore,  excluded  such  persoasr^ 
which  would  have  been -4:00113x7 
to  indispensable  and  eternal  jas&oe. 
The  third  point  of  his  bill  related 
to  probationers.  He  had,  on  that 
point,  proposed,  that  six  persons 
should  sign  their  belief  of  tlie-s<ibev 
and  exemplary  life,  of  the  capacity, 
&c.  of  the  individual.  What  test 
could  be  more  moderate?  His 
object  <was  to  follow  up  the  pritt* 
ciples  of  die  toleration  laws,:  whidi 
never  meant  that  any  person  dioald 
assume  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
a  preacher  and  teacher,  and  1^- 
ercise  such  important  fun^ons^ 
without  some  attestations.  Any 
person  under  the  bill  might  then 
be  chosen,  nay,  he  might  be  said 
even  to  choose  himsctli^  if  he  pro^ 
cured  such  atoestations*.  l}e  coa« 
fessedhe  did,  confident^,,  bnr^ 'as 
he  had  found,  vainly,  expect  that 
he  should  have  had  the  comeat  of 
all  the  sects  and  descriptions  wfta 
felt  what  was  due  to  the  pnniy^ 
sanctity>  and  dignity  of  PB&^mi* 
All  he  was  apprehensive  of  ^waSj^ 
that  some  friexuis  to  tha  established 
church  might  think  the  bill  vtaAd 
be  ixae^cient  for  mhajL  was  nqot.^ 
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wtei  but  he  never  thougfit  that 
any  protestant  dissexiter  would  con- 
cider  it  mcoQststent  with  the  wise 
and  m$t  enactments  of  the  tolera- 
ti^  laws*  He  learned  that  in  the 
customs  of  dissenters,  probation 
"Was  necessary  for  the  prooiF  of  the 
gifts  necessary  for  the  ministerial 
offioe:  therefore  he  had  merely 
proposfed  that  three  dissenting 
.preachers  should  sign  a  testimony 
m  the  nrobationer's  ravour.  In  our 
«wrn  cWch,  by  our  ecclesiastical 
laws^  there  were  certain  probations 
and  attestations  to  be  made.  A 
deacon  must  have  the  testimonials 
ef  three  clergymen  to  his  life,  gifts, 
4cc»  His  name  must  also  be  read 
three  times  in  church.  He  did  not 
ikiean  to  say  that  this  always  pre-  . 
'irented  improper  introductions,  but 
lihat  such  were  the  precautions  that 
were  observed  by  law.  Though  he 
had  received  much  information 
en  the  subject,  no  man  should  be 
fdaced  by  him  in  an  unpleasant  si- 
tuation by  his  stating  his  name, 
^ongh  there  were  noble  lords  pre- 
sent who  knew  what  information 

,bc  bad  received.  From^  the  itine- 
rant methodises,  of  whom  he  did 
aot  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully, 
be  had  grounds  on  which  he  ex- 
pected theii:  approbation.    He  had 

'  tormed  his  opinions  from  those  of 
mJtgUcrates  and  respectable  gentle- 
men of  various  descriptions.  Ob- 
jections had  been  stated  at  first  by 
pm  noble  friend,  for  whom  he  had 

jmuch^ respect  Hord  Holland),  who 
teemed  to  think  that  any  man  had  a 
right  tQ  take  on  himself  the  office  of 
ieacheff  OB  making  Jthe  declarations, 
&c.  and  that  it  was  not  a  question 
for  the  legislature  to  uke  up.  .He 
woidd  say  that  thit  opinion  was 
Otterly  inconsistent  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  toleration  act.  That  act, 
tight  OK.  wrongft  was  a  measure  of 
COXKiitton.    Hje  never  <;ould  agree 


to  diose  broad  principles^  Bat  la 
a^me  respects  he  thought  those  laws 
intolerant,  where,  for  mstance,  they 
limited  religious  doctrines.  His 
noble  friend  had  called  the  tolera- 
tion act  the  palladium  of  religious 
liberty.  What  did  he  admire  m  it? 
Its  beneiiceat  effects,  he  l^ad  said^ 
in  its  providing  freedom  of  worships 
Could  he  deny  that  it  was  differ- 
ently acted  upon  in  different  coun- 
ties? In  proportion  to  his  admirsu 
tion  of  it,  his  wish  should  be  to 
render  its  operation  universale  It 
was  not  so  at  present.  There  was 
no  case  wherein«  when  the  license 
had  been  refused,  the  party  had,  at 
least  for  many  jears,  resorted  to 
the  court  of  king's  bench.  He  went 
to  another  county*  Thus,  there  .was 
a  different  interpreution.  in  coun- 
ties bordering  on  each  other.  Let  ^ 
the  benefit,  therefore,  be  made  uni-  * 
versal.  If  this  measure  were  im- 
proper, come  at  once  to  the  asser* 
tion  of  the  broad  principle,  and  try 
to  alter  tlie  laws  jn  that  way.  That 
broad  principle  had^  never  existed 
in  any  age  or  in  any  countvy. 
Hi^tory^  both  sacred  and  profane, 
showed  the  importance  tnat  had 
been  always  attached  to  the  priest- 
hood, which  had  never  been  assum- 
ed, but  conferred.  He- was  not  so 
read  in  the  sau:red  writings  as  he 
ought  to  be,  and  he  could  touch  on 
thetn  only  with  great  deference. 
But  he  had  read,  *<  Lay  hands  sud- 
denly on  no  man  ;*^  and  alsop  that 
persons  chosen  for  such  situations 
should  be  •*  of  good  repcwrt."  He 
could  not  think  of  the  .argument 
taken  from  the  low  condition  of 
those  who,  in  earlier  day>,. received 
their  divine  missionsy  as  applicable 
to  present  times,  and  as  giving  an.  ' 
thority  to  the  persons  he  had  al- 
luded to,  to  lay  their  claiins  to  di- 
vine influence,  without  any  attesta- 
tions of  their  character  aad  quali£- 
-X  4  cations. 
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'  catio»?#  The  ^arly  ages  of  the 
cpprch  showed,  that  puTity  pf  cha^ 
Tacter  wa^  held  indispensable  to 
hiip  who  attempted  to  enter  into 
tjie.solenm  offices  of  the  priesthood. 
His  uo))le  friend  had  said,  that  no 
case  had  been  made  cut.  He  ap- 
pealed to  their  lordships  on  that 
point.  He  tlien  stated  a  circum- 
stance tliat  recently  happened  at 

'  Staffofd,  whei>  the  magistrate,  cer- 
tainljr  not  rej^ularlyi  required  the 
applicant  to  write  his  name ;  but 
who  answered,  ihat  he  came  there 
not  to  write  but  to  malcc  the  decla- 
. ration.  He  Was  convinced  he  had 
now  made  cut  sufficient  grounds 
fgr  the  second  reading,  ana  for  go- 
ing into  the  committee.  The  noble 
Iprdf  proceeded  to  state,  from  a-pa- 
pcr  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  which 
the  writer  mentioned  as  an  instance 
of  the  laxity  with  which  licenses  to 
preach  were  granted,  that  he  had 
neard^  a  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Londonf  who  seemed  well 
versed  in  all  the  atheistical  and  de- 
istical  arguments  on  the  bubject  of 
religion,  lecturing  to  a  crowcfed  au- 
dience for  two  nours  and  «  half, 
and  broaching  the  most  irreligious 
and  even  blasphemous  doctrines. 
ITie  bill  which  he  had  introduced 
would  naturally  check  the  exist- 
ence or  spreading  of  such  abuses, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  lamented 
by  every  man  who  was  a  friend  to 
the  morals  or  the  happiness. of  all 
classes  of  society ;  ^nd  he  feared 
tliat  the  broad  principle  stated  en 
a  former  night  by  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Holland)  tended  to  let  loose 
this  class  of  men,  whose  labours 
must  be  so  destructive  to  civjjized 
society,  Their  lordships  did  not 
do  their*  duty,  if  they  thought  them- 
selves absolved  from  attending  to 
the  prevention  of /such  abuses.  It 
was  their  duty  to  protect  the  igno- 
raQt  and  ^le  unwary  from  being 


led  astray,  ai)4  to  put  them  m  thetr 
guard  against  such  mischievous 
practices.  ,  The  noble  lord  then 
alluded,  to  various  resolutions  that 
had  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers. It  had  surprised  him  much, 
to  observe  one  set  of  these  resolu- 
tions subscribed  by  a  very  respect- 
able gentleman,  who  was  a  member, 
of  tlie  other  house  of  parliament 
(Mr.  W.  Smith),  in  which  the  bill 
was  represented  as  being  designed 
to  abiidge  religious  liberty.  He 
saw  with  astonishment  that  such 
an  object  was  ascribed  to  the  mea- 
sure, than,  which  nothing  could  be 
^  further  from  his  thoughts.  .  Upon 
the.  whole,  he  could  not  help  ex* 
pressing  an  ardent  wish  that  the 
bill  should  be  read  a  second  time,  in 
order  that  it  might  go  into  a  com- 
mittee, where  it  might  undergo  a 
variety  of  amendments.  He  qim- 
self  should  propose  several  altera- 
tions in  the  committee  ;  but  if  he 
perceived  a  strpng  unwilhngness  on 
the  part  of  their  lordships  to  enter- 
tain the  bill,  however  much  he 
should  regret  it,  he  should  respect- 
fully acquiesce  in  their  decision.  He 
concluded  with  moving,  that  the 
bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
declared  his  utter  abhorrence  of 
tivery  species  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. Whilst  he  lamented  the  er- 
rors, as  he  thought  them,  of  the  pro- 
tesrant  dissenters  from  the  church 
of  England,  he  admitted  that  they 
had  a  full  right  to  the  sober  and 
conscientious  profession  of  their 
own  religious  opinions.  The'  sacred 
writings  were  allowed  by  all-  pro- 
tcstants  to  be  the  great  standard  of 
religiousdoctrine,buttlie  interpreta- 
tion of  themwas  liable  to  error.  Un?- 
formity  of  renglous  belief  was  not 
to  be  expected,  so  variously  consti- 
tuted were  the  minds  of  men  ;  and 
ccnsequently  religious  coercion  was 
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tlol  only  absurd  and  impolitic,  but 
for  all  good  purposes  impracticable. 
As  to  the  present  bill,  lie  should  dd^ 
Ever  his  opinion  very  shortly.  .  It 
appeared  to  iiim  that  tJere  were 
only  two  objects  which  i-t  had  in 
▼iew :  the  nrst  was,  to  produce 
uniformity  in  explaining  the  act  of 
tderation  ;  and  the  second  was,  to 
render  the  class  of  dis'^entlng  mini- 
sters more  respectable,  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  wha  were  unfit  for 
the  oflSce.  These  objects  seemed 
laudable  in  themselves,  -and  calcu- 
bited  to  Increase  the  respectability 
of  the  dissenting  iriteresu  At  the 
iame  time  the  dissenters  themselves 
were  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
concerns  j  and  as  it  appeared  from' 
the  great  number  of  petkions  which 
loaoed  the  table  of  the  house,  that 
ihey  were  hostile  to  the  measure, 
he  thought  it  would  be  both  unwise 
and'  impolitic  to  press  this  bill 
against  their  consent.  He  there- 
fore wished  that  the'  noble  lord 
would  withdraw  it,  and  put  an  end 
to  that  alarm  which  had  been  ex- 
cited, even  though  it  might  be 
groundless. 

Lord  Erskine  expressed  his  con- 
viction, that  if  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  had  been  delayed  only 
a.  few  weeks  longerj^  ten  times  the 
number  of  petitions  would  have 
been  presented  against  it,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  that  already  incum- 
bered their  lordships'  table,  and 
loaded  the  flpor.  Such  was  the 
opinion  which  the  dissenters  at 
large  entertained  of  the  measure, 
and  such  the  anxiety  they  felt  at 
the  apnoarance  of  encroachment  on 
any  ot  the  privileges  which  they 
enjoyed  J  Tiie  bill  professed  to  be 
of  a  declaratory  nature,  and  merely 
explanatory  of  the  act  of  toleration ; 
bnt  he  would  contend,  that  it  was 
repugnant  botii  to  the  letter. and 
the  spirit  of  die  toleration  ac^  that 


ffreat  palladium  of  religious  Ijberty. 
He  knew  that  some  descriptions  of 
preachers  among  the  medaodists, 
from  which  class  he.  had  presented 
so  many  petitions,  asked  no  exerap-i 
tion  from  serving  in  ?ivjl  ofHces, 
If  they  refused  to  serve,  their  cer- 
tificate would  not  protect  tltena- 
The  law  on  this  subject  was  quit* 
clear,  and  required  no  explanation. 
If  a  man  was  a  religious  teacher, 
and  had  no  other  avocation,  in  that 
case  he  had  "a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  ;"  he  was  a  pastor  an4 
had  a  flock,  from  which  it  was  not 
the  meaning  of  the  toleration  act 
that  he  should  be  abstracted  iq 
order  to  s^rve  in  civil  or  military 
offices.  Biit  if  all  this  was  not  the 
case,  then  he  could  claim  no  sucU 
exenjption.  If  die  pressure  of  tli^ 
times,  and  the  demand  for  military 
service^  required  that  such  e^iemp- 
tions  should  be  narrowed,  then  do 
it  by  a  special  act  to  that  effect, 
and  not  by  narrowing  the  act  of 
toleration.  He  m.oved  that  the  bill 
he  read  a  second  time  this  day  sij? 
months. 

Tlie  lord  chancellor  felt  convin- 
ced, that  no  man  was  more  averse 
to  breaking  in  upon  the  great  prin^ 
/ciples  of  the  toleration  act,  thai| 
bis  noble  friend  who  proposed  th^ 
bill ,  The  different  modes  of  inieri 
preting  that  act  were,  however, 
facts  incapable  of  contradiction  }  ' 
and  if  a  man  was  refused  a  llcensi^ 
in  one  county,  it  was  much  more 
easy  for  him  to  go  to  another  wher^ 
he  might  obtain  it,  than  apply  fo» 
a  mandamus  at  the  court  of  l;ing'^ 
bench,  which  was  necessarily  act 
companied  with  ^  considerable  ex^ 
pense.  He  also  knew,  tlu|t  till  ^ 
fate  act  explained  the  exemptions  ai 
to  the  militia,  there  were  great 
doubts  as  to  who  were  entitled  to 
such  exemptions.  To  show  thtt 
laxity  of  interpretation  which  pre, 
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Tailed  ^  one  time,  he  could  recol- 
lect that  in  his.  younger  years,  and 
"rhen  he  was  liable  to  be  drawn  for 
the  nulitia,  h  was  proposed  to  him 
toget  himself  exempted  by  paying 
siapence  for  a  liceiu^.  He  loiew 
the  law  was  so  understood  at  that^ 
tone;  erroneously  unquestionably. 
He  (the  lord  .chancellor)  had 
known  of  some  instances  that  oc- 
curred»  amone  those  persons  who. 
€ametotake  Uie  qualifications,  of 
the  most  total  ignorance.  There 
were  some  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  who  absolutelj, 
when  the  name  of  another  was 
written  down,  carried  it  away  as 
their  own.  He  believed  the  bill  to  be 
^dl  intended,  and  capable  of  doing 
.  good ;  but  under  the  present  circum- 
ftance^  he  thought  that  to  press  it  on 
the  house  would  not  be  advisable. 

Lord  Holland,  in  allusion  to  the 
assertion,,  that  the  m/.jority  of  the 
petitioners  probably  did  not  under- 
ftand  the  measure  against  which 
tliey  petitioned,  observed,  that  the 
holding  such  language  was  singu- 
larly unbecoming  and  ofiPeAsive, 
J.«ooking  at  the  immense  ntunber 
who  signed  the  petitions  on  the  ta- 
lkie, it  was  no  light  Ubel  to  stigma- 
tize them  with  want  <^  understand- 
ing on  a  question  that  so  closely 
touched  their  immediate  interests. 
A  right  reverend  prelate  (the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury)  nad  said, 
that  the  deluge  of  petitions  which 
overflowed  their  table,  was  pro- 
duced hf  mi^pprehension.  To 
follow  up  the  metaphor,  it  might 
be  said  that  this  deluge  wa$ 
kt>ught  down  by  the  flagrant  sin 
of  the  bill.  Two  charges  nad  been 
casually  thrown  out  against  him 
^(lord  Holland)  :  one,  that  he  push<- 
ed  the  idea  ot  religious  liberty  to 
an  extent  which  struck  at  the  Chris. 
tian  religion  itself.  This  he  must 
utterly  oeny*    He  could  not  alto- 


gether understand  the  form  of  the 
clause.  The  other  was,  diat  he 
gave  absurd  and  extravagant  praise 
to  the  toleration  act^  an  act  which 
had  been characterizedas abomkuU 
bly  intolerant.  He  would  not  go 
into  those  considerations,  btit  eome 
directly  to  the  bilL  He  had  be- 
fore declared  his  principles,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  now  to  shrink  from 
them.  He  was  an  enemy,  a  most 
decided,  principled,  and  resolved 
enemy,  to*  restraints  on  religious 
freedom.  He  was  convinced  thi^ 
every  man  had  a  natural  right  to 
choose  his  mode  of  religious  teach- 
ing, and  that  no  authority  ought 
to  interfere  with  the  choice.  A 
man  had  as  good  a  right  to  preadl 
a  peculiar  doctrine .  as  he  had  to 
print  it.  It  was  not  meant  to  «ay> 
that  if  seditious  or  blasphemous 
doctrines  were  uttered,  they  were 
not  to  be  visited  j  but  those  offences 
required  no  new  parliamentary  In- 
fliction. Every  man  had  a  right 
to  cairy  anris ;  but  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  call  upon  psp-liament  now 
to  tell  him  he  had  no  right  to  com- 
mit murder  with  those  arms.  ?ut 
if  there  was  a  right  which  it  was 
dangerous  and  guuty  to  controvert, 
•  it  was  the  right  of  every  man  to 
interpret  scripture  after  his  own 
manner.  In  the  language  of  the 
right  reverend  prelate,  (the  archbit 
shop  of  Canterbury,)  the  scriptures 
were  a  great  largess  to  the  worl^i 
a  mighty  and  a  free  gift  to  allmaiw 
kind  ;  not  restrained  to  the  discu 
pics  or  the  discipline  of  a  peculiar 
church,  but  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world.  He  considered  the  to* 
leration  act  as  the  great  religious 
charter ;  and  religious  liberty  could 
not  subsist,  unless  it  was  per^ct 
.  and'  secure.  In  the  language  of 
Locke,  it  was  equal  aCnd  impartial 
and  entire  liberty,  of  which  religion 
and  religious  men  stood  in  need» 
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Tn^s^  tokratbn  act  had  two  parts. 
One  of  themivas  a  most  generous 
4Uid  liberal  concesnon  -to  ch^  peo* 
l^le ;  aad  the  other  was  nothing  be« 
jond  a  bare  and  scanty  admission 
of  aa  undoubted  right.  In  one  of 
those  parts  a  crowd  of  laws  were 
merely  done  away,  which  were  a 
shame  to  the  statate  book;  laws 
that  ought  never  to  have  existed. 
In  the  other,  it  was  enacted,  that 
on«-signing  certain  articles,  an  im- 
munity from  specified  inconve* 
fueacej;  should  be  given  to  disser.t-^ 
iBg  ministers*  He  was  always  un» 
wUline  that  questions  of  this  nature 
should  be  stirred*  He  would  not 
go  into  the  question;  but  if  it 
pleased  the  house  that  the  tolera« 
pon  act,  which  had  slept  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years*  should  be 
roused  once  more,  he  was  ready  to 
JZkeet  the  whole  discussion.  When 
the  noble  lord  ^Sidmouth)  had 
ffiven.  notice  of  his  meiisure,  the 
bouse  could  scarcely  guess  the  as- 
pect in  vdiich  it  was  afterwards  to 
look  'Upon  it«  But  at  every  re- 
petition of  the  notice^  something 
was  added*  The  evil  complained 
of  by  the  noble  lord  w^s  more  and 
oaore  seen  to  be  yisionary;  but 
the  remedy  was  seen  to  be  more 
aad  more  vicdent*  One  diminished 
^  the  other  increased.  As  to  the 
evils  which  the  bill  was  to  remedy, 
there  was  no  document  before  the 
]umse  to  prove  that  there  was  any 
loss  of  militia  service  by  the  privi- 
leges of  the  dissenters.  Ihe  noble 
lord  (Sidmouth)  had  established 
bis  opinion  on  some  private  letters, 
.on  which  prob^hr  tbai  noble  lord 
f^cfd  much  reliance.  But  were 
tho^  things  to  be  documents,  au- 
thoria»ng  the  house  to  heap  disabi- 
lities on  the  whole  immedse  body 
fQi  dissenters  ?  One  of  those  let- 
ters was  fix>m  a  gentleraan,  who 
^psapl»ne4  that  4i  pceacher  in  his 


neighbouihood  was  an  atheist  and 
deist  at  once;    that  he  denied  a 
first  cause,  and  preached  a  first 
cause  I  and  it  was  upon. the  testis 
mony  of  such  correspondents  that 
^e  present  bill  was  liodltl      No 
mandamus  had  been  appijed'  for  in 
the  king's  bench,  and, therefore  the 
questions,  of  immunities  were  to  be 
actually  agitated  by  the 'house  of 
lords!     If    two   country  jtisttcet 
were  to  disagree  on  any  point,  and 
the  dispute  was  too  trivial  fen-  the 
quarter    sessions,    it    was   to    b^ 
brought  befote  the  house  of  lords! 
The  part  of  the  bill  which  went  t6 
force  the  dissenting  ministers  to  be 
moral,  ^fcerthe  fa^ion  of  the  nobto 
lord,  was  new  and  offennve,  and 
tyrannical.    This  was  the  distin^ 
meaning  of  the  noble  lord*    He 
would  manufiicture  the  dissenting 
ministers  Into  precisely  such  men 
as  he  would  wish  to  have  preachinjp 
to  himself ;  but  this  was  not  the 
specie's  of  preacher  that  the  dis- 
senters   chosv.    This    attempt   of 
measuring  the  morality  of  the"" dis- 
senting minister  by  the  noble  lord^s 
private    copcepdons,    was    totally 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  to- 
leration act,  and  was  calculated  to 
be  eminently  ofiensive  and  vexa. 
tious.    What  was  the  mode  of  qu;|« 
lification?       lliey  must  find  six 
housekeepers  to  vouch  for  dieii^ 
morality.     And  who  were  those 
that  were   to  have  the  power  of 
bringing  forward  six  housekeepers 
to  speak  to  character  ?  or  who  was 
to  deny  to  the  dissenters  the  rrg^ 
of  having  humble  men  for  their 
teachers?     Suppose  five  hundred 
paupers  chose  to  hear  religion  from 
a  man  of  their  own  choowng  and 
of  their  own  class,  was  it  to  be  said, 
that  tne  desire  was  beyond  what 
might  be  pernaitted  ?  and  yet  wbere 
was  thb    teacher  to   find  his  six 
housekeeping  vouchers?    Or  was 
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tiie  argument  to  bt  persisted  in  bf 
those  men  who  were  so  ready  to 
boi^st  of  their  attachment  to  reli- 
gion, and  to  acknowledge  :is  one 
of  its  glories,  that  it  had  risen  by 
Uie  labours  of  humble  men,  not 
^tierely  without  dependence  oni 
but  in  opposition  to,  the  wealth  and 
ijifluence  and  power  of  the  great 
of  this  woi4d  1  Yet  it  was  not 
enough  for  the  bill,  that  the  dis- 
senting minister  should  be  devout 
and  learned,  but  that  he  i>hould  be 
proved  so  to  his  congregation, 
fiow?  By  the  signatuie  of  six  houj>e- 
^pers.  Was  his  ordeal  to  end 
bere  ?  No  ;  the  judgement  of  ihe 
six  housekeepers  was  to  be  revised 
^y  a  country  justice,  before  the  dis- 
ieoting  covigregdtion  could  be  se« 
cure  of  tlie  teacher  whom  they  had 
•  originally  chosen  for  his  fitness. 
The  article  on  probationers  was  un« 
just,  and  absurd.  When  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  dissenting  pulpit,  a 
x>umber  of  candidates  usually  ap- 
l^ared,  who  wereto  (rive  evidence 
pf  their  qualities,  by  preaching, 
^efore  they  had  or  could  have  ob* 
tsijgi^d  an  appointment.  By  the 
C|>eration  of  the  aiticle  now  alluded 
y^  ^ose  young  men  would  be  sub- 
jjSGted  to  the  horrid  penalties  of  the 
conventicle  act.  If  this  bill  were 
to  pa£8»  tbey  would  find  50»000 
soeuiodist  teachers  a^pplying'imrrc- 
diatdy  for  licenses,  for  ftrar  of  pro- 
lecution.  .  But  tjiough  the  regular 
inethodist  teachers  might  not  have 
^ny  thing  to  fear  from  a  prosecu- 
tion of  that  nature,  since  Ehe^wise 
statute  of  Anne» — the  whole  im- 
/  portant  body  of  the  itinerants 
would  be  .exposed  to  peculiar  ha- 
zard. The  noble  lord  ^Sidmouth) 
bsid  spoken  of  having  nad  the  iip- 
^obation  of  mainy  re«pectabie  dis- 
senters on  the  bill  $  but  he  (lord 
}iolland)  had  conversed  with  many 
pa  the  sufayect*    and  he  had  aot 


foand  one  wiio  did  not  decidedly 
disapprove  of  it  altogether.  The 
bill  was  compktely  at  variance 
with  the  original  idea  thrown  out 
to  the  hoi^,  as  he  understood  it; 
and  he  coi!ild  not  doubt  that  it  was 
'at  variance  with  ail  that  he  had 
ever  leamt  to  revere  a»  the  genuine 
principles  of  religious  liberty. 

Lord  Stanhope  never  felt  more 
pleasure  ra  his  whole  parliamentary 
life  than  he  had  tlone  on  this  very 
day  ;  and  if  any  asked  him  the 
reason,  he  would  tell  them,  it  was 
at  the  immense  heap  of  petitions 
that  was  then  strewed  upon  their 
fii>or,  and  piled  upon  their  table* 
and  all  against  this  wretched  bilL 
lie  liked  this,  because  a  kind  of 
silly  talk  had  been  going  abroad t 
that  there  was  no  public.  He  had 
always  thought  otherwise.  And 
he  saw  today  that  there  was  a  pub. 
lie,  and  a,  public  opinion^  and  a 
public  spirit.  He  saw  it  in  the 
multitude  of  petitions  sent  up  on  so 
short  a  notice;  and  he  was  rejoicec) 
to   find  it  alive,  active,  and  ener- 

fetic.  He.  would  not  talk  of  the 
ill ;  that  was  dead  and  gone ;  and 
ic  would  be  beneath  a  man  of  sense 
to  quarrel  with  the  carcase.  The 
bill  was  declaratory  ^s  well  as  ac^ 
tive,  and  it  was  illegal  as  well  as 
either.  He  deiied  all  the  lawyers 
in  or  out  of  the  house  to  pi  ove  that 
this  wretched  and  unfortunate  bill 
was  not  illegal.  He  would  noc 
condescend  to  argue  every  point  of 
it.  It  was  unnecessary  to  argue 
upon  what  was  beyond  human 
help.  It  was  all  over  with  the  bill ; 
its  hour  was  comej  the  bill  whs 
dead  and  gone ;  but  he  must  say 
something  on  the  subject,  however. 
He  hated  the  name  of  the  tolcra* 
tion  acL  He  hated  the  word  tole- 
ration. U  was  a  beggarly,  narrow^i 
wortldess  wor4}  ^  Sid  not  go  far 
enough.    He  hated  toleration^  he^ 

cause 
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cattse  he  loved  liberty.  There  was 
not  a  mati  in  that  house—not  one 
jimong  the  law  lords — not  one,  per- 
haps,  among  ^tlie  bishops  them- 
selves, that  had  re«id  so  many  of  our 
religious  statutes  as  he  had.  He  had 
read  nearly  three  hundred  of  those 
statutes  ;  and  disgusting,  and  ftwl- 
ish,  and  wicked,  the  most  6f  them 
ipere.  There  was  but  one  good 
statute  that  he  saw,  and  that  was 
a  nrtodel  for  stsltutes ;  it  was  the 
wisest  one  on  religion  that  he  had 
erer  seen.  It  was  a  statute  of  Ed.- 
ward  VI.  which  abolished  the 
•tfHioIe  set  of  religious  stalxttes  bff- 
ibre  it— ^'es,  shovelled* them  away 
all  at  once ;  tt  was  the  best  of  sta- 
tutes. Let  the  house  look  to  Ame- 
rica; no  tithes  were  paid  there. 
tHear!  bear  I  from  lord  Sidmouth,) 
res,  hearl  hear!  and  let  the 
house  hear  the  way  the  shrewd 
American  reasoned  on  the  subject. 
In  the  state  of  Connecticut,  if  a 
man  gave  the  minister  a  bond  to 
pay  him  tithe,  the  penalty  woold 
not  be  recoverable  in  any  court  of 
die  state.  And  what  did  the  Ame- 
zican  say  ?  If  the  clergyman  does 
his  dm.y,  he  will  make  his  people 
honest,  and  then  he  won't  want 
bonds  ar.d  seals :  but  if  his  people 
ibre  not  honest,  and  won't  keep 
ttieir  promises  without  being  tied 
down  by  law,  whV,  the  minister  has 
not  done  his  duty,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  be  paid.  All,  then,  must 
have  a  right  to  choose  for  them- 
selves in  matters  of  religion,  and 
this  was  not  the  first  time  he 
thought  so.  He  had  miide  some 
attempts  at  removing  obnoxious 
persecuting  acts  in  tlie  last  session ; 
and  he  now  gave  notice,  that  he 
would  do  the  same  this  session,  and 
every  other  session,  and  would  ex- 
tend his  motioil  to  the  repeal  of  all 
and  everyaa  of  religious  oppression. 
£arl  Biicidnghaa»hire^  though 


he  did  not  disapprove  of  the  deter- 
mination of  his  noble  friend  ( Sid- 
mouth)  not  to  persevere  in  the  bill, 
after  the  opposition  that  had  beeh 
niLinifested  towards  it,  was  still 
convinced  that,  if  the  bill  had  been 
suffered  to  go  into  a  Committee,  it: 
would  have  come  out  free  from 
many  of  the  objections  urtdef 
which  ft  now  laboured,  and  In  such 
a  state  of  improved  regulation,  aLs 
would  have  reconciled  to  it  many 
of  those  who  now  seemed  hoistite 
to  its  principle  and  enactments. 

Lord  HollaTid  explaincJ,  by  de- 
claring it  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
though  every  one  of  tbe  numerous 
subscribers  to  the  petitions  on  the 
table  might  not  be  fully  acquainted 
with  every  minute  bearing  of  the 
measure  against  which  the  petitions 
were  presented,  yet  there  was  not 
one  o£  them  who  was  not  aware  of 
the  general  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  that  it  was  injuriously 
calculated  to  restrain  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religious  doctrines. 
As  to  the  statement  attributed  tQ 
him'  by  his  noble  friend  (lord  Buci- 
inghamshire),  that  in  his  opinion, 
every  person  who  chose  it  ouglit 
to  be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  mode 
He  thought  best,  he  had  not  gone 
exactly  that  length.  He  had  said, 
and  he  still  maintained,  that  the 
cause  of  religion  would  be  pr6- 
moted  by  allowing  all  those  who 
thought  that  they  had  a  call  to' 
pfeach  the  gospel,  to  do  so  to  those 
who  liked  his  doctrines,  without 
disability  or  restraint  of  any  kind. 

Earl  Grey  said,  though  he  per- 
ceived that  his  noble  friend  (Std- 
mouth)  did  not  mean  to  press  his 
bill  further;  yet,  after  what  had 
fiiHen  from  his  noble  friend  also  on 
tlie  cross-bench  fiord  Buckingham- 
shire), he  could  not  allow  the 
question  to  be  put  without  declar- 
ing his  unchangeable  objection  both 
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to  the  detaib  jknd  to  the  priacipfe  of 
the  bill^  to  which  no  modifications 
CDtild  ever  reconcile  him*  The 
principle  of  the  bill  was  restraint-^ 
ze&trainc  vexatious  and  uncalled  for. 
That  k  is  was  a  bill  of  restraint, 
CFen  his  noble  friend  (Sidmoudi) 
bmiself  had  not  denied  or  attempt* 
ed  to  diiguise^  He  (earl  Grey) 
was  against  ail  r^traint*  He  went 
along  with  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Holland j  in  thinking  that  erery 
man  who  was  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  he  had  a  call  to  preach, 
ought  to  have  every  liberty  sdlowed 
Inm  to  do  so.  One  inconvenience 
said  to  result  from  this  unlimited 
liberty  had  been  stated,  to  be  of  a 
purely  civil  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
afforded  facilities  to  men  not  ac- 
tually preachers,  but  who  pretend- 
ed to  be  so,  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  character,  to  escape  c^enain 
obligations  imposed  on  the  other 
sobjects  of  the  country,  such  as 
serving  in  the  militia^  &c.  Judging 
from  the  papers  on  the  table,  he 
could  not  see  the  force  or  justice  of 
this  observation.  For  the  last  forty 
years  the  number  of  persons  li- 
censed appeared  to  have  been  about 
1  l^OOOs  He  should  take,  however, 
the  last  twelve  years, — Dividing  it 
into  two  equal  parts,  it  appeared 
that' in  the  six  former  years  the 
nomber  licensed  was  1,J00,  and  in 
the  hitter  six  years  900 ;  so  that  the 
number  had  diminished  instead  of 
increasing,  and  the  present  mea- 
sure, instead  of  being  thereby  more 
peculiarly  called  for,  had  become 
so  mnch  the  less  necessary. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  in  reply,  ob- 
sex^ed,  that  he  would  not  be  de- 
terred by  any  thing  that  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  lord  who  had  just 
sat  down,from  bringtngbefdre  their 
lord^ips  whatever  his  own  sense  of 
duty  suggested  as  worthv  their  at- 
tention*    The  quesdon  lor  the  se- 


coiui  reading  was  then  pat|  and  f!#« 
gatived  witm>nt  a  division, 
-  House  of  commons,  May  31.— • 
Mr.  Grattan  r«se,  and  moved  that 
the  petition  of  the  aggregate  meet- ' 
ing  of  catholics  be  read^    He  then 
moved  that  the  refsolutzons  of  the^ 
house,  Votmgf^eir  thanks  to  lord* 
Wellington  and  his  army,  and  alsa 
to  general  Graham  and  the  forces 
serving  under    his  command, -be- 
read  ^  after   which  he    rose,   and 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

Sir,  in  wishing  that  these  votes  ct 
thanks  should  be  read  on  thb  occa- 
sion, it  was  my  object  that  the 
house  stiould  be  in  accurate  posies^ 
sLon  of  its  own  testimony  to  the 
conduct  of  tiiat  race  of  men,  the 
justice  of  whose  claims  to  equal  ^ 
rights  axul  capacities  vfe  are  pre^ 
ceeding. to  discuss.  We  are  now 
going  to  consider  whether  it  be  just  * 
orexpedient  that  the  existing  system 
of  penal  laws  to  which  they  ate 
subject,  should  any  longer  continue. 
I  call  them  j^nal,  for  what  else  is 
the  qualifying  law  ?  A  law  inflict- 
ing penalties  in  the  most  objection- 
alue  form,  that  is,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  an  Oath;  a  law  which-. 
makes  the  forfeiture  of  conscience 
a  recommendation  to  title  and  of- 
fice; a  law  that  enacts  religion  t« 
be  a  crime,  and  purgatdry  a  qujdi- 
fication.  I  must  not  conceal  from 
the  house,  that  this  is  an  occasion 
in  which  we  are  assembled  to  try 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land. We  have  to  try  them  upon 
separate  charges-— upon  charges 
against  the  rdigton  they  proft^Sr 
and  the  politick  principles  irpoti  ^ 
which  they  have  acted.  The  testi- 
mony against  them,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  that  of  their  ceuntrymen^ 
and  also  of  their  fellow-subjects* 
Now,  although  I  will  not  affirm 
that  it  is  imposablefor  the  authors 
of  those  charges  to  enj»y  a  saft 
conscience 
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cflfi»cieQ£&-'ahfaou|^    I  wiU  not 
suspect  or  deny  cbeir  rnqraiity*  yet 
theur     testimonyy    thus    directed 
a|;ai&^  tbeir  fellpw-sufaject$»  is  to 
tDy  mind  a  strong  presumption  q£ 
their  piiKJudice  against  those  whom 
they  accuse..    Let  their  evidence  be 
ever  so  good  or  re^^table,  their 
mpai  and  alacrity  to  render  it  are  to 
jntdemoostratiom  of 'those  preju- 
dices.   For  what,  in  £»cU  does  this 
evidence  amount  to  f    ft  begins  by 
testifying  that  an  immense  body  of 
christians,  subjects  of  4his  empire, 
are  worse  than  any  class  or  nature 
of.  idolaters  $     that  they  are  not  > 
tnift^«iH>rthy  in  civil  life.     But  if 
this  charge  be  true,  then  it  gan  be 
no  less  true  that  die  Messiah  has 
failed*  tluit  the  Christian  revelation 
is  not  oE  divine  9rigifi>  ^Wt  its  ef- 
fect and  operation  have  been  to  de- 
prave and  immoralize    mankind. 
The  charge  is  compounded  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  and  the  po- 
litics of  the  court-Hhe  spirit  of  the 
former  being  uniformly  the  spirit 
of  bigotry ;  that  of  the  latter,  as 
uniformly,    power.     Agai^ist  this 
evidence  we  have  long  had  the  in* 
disputable    declarations     and    the 
explicit  testimony  of  the  six  most 
eminent  universitiesof  Europe,  dis- 
claiming any  doctrine  incompatible 
with  the  strongest  attachment  to 
the  civil  government  of  every  coun- 
try*    In  addition  to  this,  there  is 
our  experience  of  the  fact,  as  proved 
and  established  in  the  long  inter- 
course that  has  subsisted  between 
piotesunt  and   catholic,  and  the 
long    obedience    and    submission 
shown  by  the  catholic  to  your  go* 
vernment.    .  But  let  us  look  at  the 
charge  in  another  point  of  view, 
and  <>wwi!nft  npon  what  ground  it 
rests*    It  represents  that  you,  hav- 
ing h^d  possession  of  Ireland  for 
600  yeats,  have  so  abi^H  the  exer- 
cise^of  your  authoxitjr/have  sp  op-t 


pressed  and  mis-gnvemed  iJiej>eo« 
pie  of  that  country,  that  they  ar# 
unalterably  hostile  to  your  interestSr 
inflexibly  rebellious  to  your;controL 
It  represents  that  your  stand  self* 
cottTteted  of  a  perversion  of  your 
power>  and  practically  dis(|nalifie^ 
you  to  be  governors,  under  whose 
sovereignty  Ireland  has  passed  so 
many  centuries  of  her  existence. 
But,  sir,  I  believe  ho  such  thmgi  I 
believe  the  assumption  to  be 
groundless,  that  it.  is^  unjust  thos 
to  accuse  England.  But  sach  is 
the  nature  of  the  accusation  against 
the  catholics ;  it  points  less  against 
them  than  against  England  and 
against  British  connexion.  Depeod 
upon  it  that  the  original  sonnse  of  - 
a  people's  vices  is  the' vice  T)f  its  go- 
vernment, and  tliat  in  everj  in- 
stance since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the.  people  have  been  what 
their  rulers  made  tbem.  Now,,  in 
order  to  disprove  the  justice  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  general 
character  of  the  Irish  catholics,  I 
will  first  refer  the  house  to  the 

Preamble  of  the  statute  of  1782;' 
will  next  beg  their  attention  to 
the  facts  recorded  in  its  late  votes 
of  thanks ;  and  lastly  to  the  cir-i* 
cumstances  aad  hi&tory  of  the  con- 
nexion between  botli  coontries.  1£ 
the  allegation  tliac  the  religion  of 
the  .catholics  is  essentially  adverss 
to  the  British  government  be  true^ 
let  us  remember  that  the  necessary 
inference  is,  that  the  British  govern* 
ment  must  be  a  public  calamity,and 
no  longer  deserving  of  support. 
But  give  me  leave,  in  contradiction 
to  that  allegation,  to  advert  to  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded,'  in  or* 
der  that  I  may  the  more  cleariy 
show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
existing  penal  laws  are  wrong,  nn« 
just,  and  indefensible;  secondly, 
that  their  repeal  is  ihc  only  means 
of  establishing  the  tmnquillity  and 
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the  «et\3i4*y  of  Ireland.     [We  arv 
tfently  wish  tliat  our  livntts  Would 
«llow  tts  to  g\Tt  the  whole  of  thfe 
most  eloquent  speech.  ]     For  let  us 
ireftect  on  the  Accessary  limits  to  all 
liuftiatt  legisktton.     No  legislature 
^as  a  right  to  make  partialiaws ;  it 
las  no  right  to  make  aibifrtiry  laws, 
I  mean  laws  contrary  to  reason,  be. 
tatise  that  h  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Dekf.  Neither  has  it  a  right  to 
fnstittfteanj'  inquisition  into  men's 
thoughts,  nor  xo  punish  any  man 
iher^y  for  hts  religion.      It  c!an 
have  no  power  to  make  a  religion 
for  men,  since  that  would  be  to  de- 
f^Tone  the  Almighty,     I  presume 
It  wHl  not  be  Jtrrog-ated  on  the  part 
of  the  Britt^  legislature,  thai  his 
Itoajesty  by  artd  with  the  advice  of 
the  lords  spirit«a>  and  temporal, 
&c.  can  en-.ict,  that  he  will  apppint 
and  cOKstitttte  a  new  religion  for 
the  people  of  ihis  empire;  or,  that 
by  an  order  in  council    the  con- 
sciences  and  creeds  of  hi«  subjects 
might  be  suspended.     Nor  will  it 
be  cpntended,  I  apprehend,    that 
any  authoritative  or  legislative  mea- 
sure co^ld  alter  the  principles  of 
tight  reason.  Whatever  belongs  to 
the  authority  of  God,   or  to  the 
laws  of  nature,   is  necessarily  be- 
yond the  province  and  spliere  of 
htiman  institntion  and  govemmcm. 
The  Roman  catholic,    when  you 
difqualiiy  him  on  the  groulid  of  bis 
religion,    may,  with  great  justice, 
tell  you  that  you  are  not  God,  that 
he  cannot   mould  or   fashion  his 
faith  by  your  decrees.     Yon  may 
inflict  penal'  res,   and  he  may  suffer 
them  in  silence  ;  but  if  pariiamertt 
will  assume  the  preroferative  of  Hea* 
ven,    he    \nll    not    acknowledge 
fhem.    In  nbstiniite  preference,  he 
wHl  not  heed  your  statutes,  hut  ^'ill 
looJc  abroad  into  the  world  lor  ex-» 
amples  of  tlie  works,  and  into  the 
Bible  for  expressions  of  the  will,  of 


his  Creator.     Btrf  ymf  <ft>  not  pre^ 
tend  to  this  power,  or  to  the  exei^ 
cise  of  any  such  authority.     By  the 
Union,  the  dedaratbfi  of  right  did 
not  exclude  for  ever  the  catholici  % 
that  declaration  which  signifies  this, 
is  subject  to  a    ftiture  provision^ 
Who  are  the  partiesto  these«nions? 
•—The  king  and  the  pariiame^i^tfl. 
When   1  bring  up  to   Vour  table» 
then,   a  petition  loaded  with  th^ 
multitude  of   sTgnatitres  ^htch  it 
contahis,  let  it  not  be  said  that  the 
declaracion#B  against  them,  which 
the  parliament  ci'  England  and  th* 
parliament  of  Scotland,  wh'fth  the 
parlfament  of  Brkain  and  the  par* 
liament  of  Ireland^  have  declared 
to  be  no  part  of  the  fundamental 
'  laws  of  the  land.    Why  was  this 
clause  introduced    into   thetlfidi 
union  ?     It  was  introduced  for  ^ 
sake  of  facilitating  the  anion  t  it 
held  out  to  the  catholics  it  po99i> 
bility  of  the  removal  of  their-  db* 
abilities    rn  the    strongest  terarf ; 
and  it  made  tlie  king  a  witness  that 
notliing  stood  in  the  way  of  that  re<^ 
moval,  that  it  was  a  subject  free  t6 
be  debated^  that  there  ^as  no  co> 
ronation   oath  against  it,  surd  no 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.    I 
apt^al  to  the  candodr  of  the  house, 
it  this  is  not  a  fair  construction  of 
the  meaning  of  riiis  clatise.    Why  • 
then  wiU  you  support  a  pnndple 
which  tarnishes  your  national  ^th? 
•If  it  is  said.  We  do  not  like  to  admit 
the  catholics  to  a  community  of  pii*^^ 
vileges  with  ourselves,  I  wiH  ask' 
you  if  you  will  allow  yourselves  to   ♦. 
be  guided  by  any  such  ptejodicei, 
to  reject  a  measure  which  is  ijoe 
more  essemml  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Irish  Roman ca^lic thanesMRiiisd 
to  your  own  safety  ?    What  would 
you  think  of  the  conduct  t>f  that    ♦ 
regiment  which  should  refhse'to^ 
march  with  another  regiment  and 
aet  atortg  with  k,  beeattse^thatre^ 
'  giai«bt 
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f^mmwas  |(iinimi  cttiiaBc  ?  Whj 
will   yofi  allow  yoimeives  to  be 
ond^  xh^  inflotoce  of  sftch  tedba- 
rkaMfr  prepolses9i«)ii9  ^  What  must 
te  tfi^  €dfwe^u«nee  t    If  you  will 
HOC  tolerat*  one  aaothcr,  yo«  nti&t 
^t     }tst  tolerate    the    conqGeror. 
Eni^and  is  nothing  withemt  Ire* 
land,  and  Ireland  is  nothiog  with* 
otit  Engiand.    Do  yon  not  know 
thjrt  the  prHervrtioB  of  your  own 
rifelift^on,  your  Hberty,  and  all  your 
privileges,  depends  on  the  success 
of  yoyr  eibrts  against  the  French  i 
I>o  yoll  not  know  that  yoiir  success 
depends  on  yotir    onion    among 
VottTMlves  }  and  that  if,  histead  of 
bekig  nnttcdt  yon  %p\h  and  sepa- 
t^te,  yon  are  a  tninerd  nation  f  Yon 
Imiy  Ut  a  very  grave  nation,  and 
it  Tcry  idse  nation  |  but  if  in  on* 
pan  of  yo«r  poMcyi  which  is  the 
most  essential,  yon    £iil,  if  you 
split  among  yonrseWes,  yon  are  a 
tweed  nation.    That  one  error  will 
be  y©nr  death— it  will  tender  you 
Incapablei  witli  all  your  valouf,  to 
coMend  successfully  against  your 
foei  or  even  to  preserve  your  exiJt- 
*nce  a^  a  natkyn.     I  have  often 
wished  In  secret,  that  some  guardian 
angel  would  lift  up  die  sectaries 
above  the  Babel  of  their  own  con« 
iiiti<m  and  the  meanness  of  their  • 
own  animosities,  and  show  thefli> 
in  the  continuance  of  their  jarrings, 
ntifi   rendered  vi^ble-^-and   then 
sho^lheni,  that  if  they  joined  to«^ 
rttfatr  they  would  hve,  and  if  not 
tney  would  die.    If  you  consider 
jroanelves  as  eaabarked  in  a  giieat 
cause,  in  which  you  ^an  alone  suc- 
ceed by  the  union  of  all  parties,  you 
l»ay  yet  eontinue  to  exist  j  other- 
Wisie  you*  are  only  working  yonr 
own  rum.    There  is  one  test  which 
hta  missed  the  wisdom  of  the  wi^, 
which  the  politician  has  not  disco- 
^eitdy  and  winch  the  divine  in  hi« 
hesvvnly  fo8y  has  also  not  disco- 
vered, b«f  which  has  been  discover* 


ed  by  the  ooomion  man,  and  that 
is,  that  yon  must  allow  every  maa 
to  follow  hit  ownreligiott,  without 
restriction  and  without  limitation* 
Catholicism    and    allegiance    are 
oompatible  with  one  another,   llie ' 
catholics  constitute  a  great  propor- 
tion of  your  armiefr-^a  great  pro- 
portion of  your  marine  force  are 
catholics— you  continue  to  recruit 
yoOr  forces  with  catholics.     I  say, 
that  in  a  view  of  our  maritime  and 
land  forces^  the  number  of  Irish 
catholics  are  such  as  to  be  enough 
to  turn  the  scale  of  empire«    They 
have  enabled  you  to  vanquish  thosa 
French,  for  a  supposed  attachment 
to  whom  you  disqualify  the  Irish 
catholics.     The  Russian,  the  Aus- 
trian, and  the  Prussian  armies  fled 
before  the  armies  of  France.    Nei- 
ther the  insensibility  of  the  Russian 
soldier,  nor  the  skilful  evolutions  of 
the  Prussian,  availed  them  in  the 
day  of  battle ;  they  all  fled  before 
the  French  armies ;   so  that  with 
her  collected  force  she  gave  a  final 
stroke  to  the  liberties  of  £urope. 
Whatever  remained  of  Uie  fflory  of 
Europe^  fell  at  the  feet  of  France. 
In  the  last  contest  with  Austria, 
feats  of  courai^  were  displayed  by 
the    Austrians  such  as   could  be 
equalled  by  nothinff  but  the  cou- 
rage that  conquered  them,  and  yet 
the  armies  of  Austria  were  in  a 
short  tune  shattered  by  the  armies 
of  France.    And  if  in  another  part 
of  the  continent  you  have  been  en- 
abled to  oppose  that  nation  with 
more  success,  to  whom  was  that 
success  principally  to  be  ascribed*? 
It  was  to  t|ie  Scotch  presbyterian, 
a  steady  and  gallant  soldier;  it  was  '   ' 
to  the  Irish  catholic,  whom ^  you 
have  incapacitated   from  honours 
and  rank,  and  who^  while  he  was 
exposing  to  every  breeze  his  gar- 
ments bathed   in    the    blood    of 
France,   was  also  carrying  about 
him  the  marks  of  your  disqualifica<- 
M  tion*  . 
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cation.  One  regiment,  which  had 
lately  distinguished  itself  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  was  raised  in 
Dublin  almost  entirely  of  catholics. 
Mad  the  gallant  oflficer  wh6  raised 
these  men,  raised  soldiers  on  the 
principle  on  which  we  admit  mem- 
bers of  pailiament-^had  he  insisted 
on  their  renouncing  the  Eucharist, 
and  declaring  their  abhorrence  of 
mass,  France  would  have  had  one 
eagle  the  more,  and  you  would  have 
had  one  regiment  the  less  ;  but  tliat 
gallant  man,  far  above  the  folly  of 
theology ,  did  not'stop  forjthe  sane  tion 
of  either  priest  or  parson,  but  told  the 
soldier  to  draw  for  his  country.  The 
question  is,  therefore,  whether  Irish 
catholics  are  ot  are  not  as  capable 

-  of  allegiance  as  the  protesiants  are  ? 
of  which  one  should  think  there 
could  hardly  remain  a  doubt.  And 
if  I  can  collect  at  present  a  general 
sense  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the 

'  Roman  catholics,  I  shall  be  of  opi- 
nion that  the  country  may  look  to 
the  issue  of  the  present  contest 
without  dismay,  and  that  she  has 
«uch  a  security  within  herself,  that 

.  she  may  behold  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  enemy  with  tranquillity. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  in  a  very  able 
speech,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Herbert  (Of  Kerry)  suted, 
that  it  had  been  his  lot  to  spend 
about  one  half  of  his  life  m  Ireland, 
and  the  other  in  England,  and  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  tlie  dis- 

.positions  of  the  two  countries.  He 
was  convinced  that  when  the  odious 
distinctions  in  point  of  civil  rights 
between  protestant  and  calJiolic 
were  done  away,  every  one  would 
be  amazed  how  they  had  been  per- 

>  mitted  to  subsi^  so  long.  Tliey 
were  two  sects— lie  coiiid.'not  call 
them  different  religious  communi- 

.  ties.  The  tenets  of  both  were  mttch 
more  nearly  allied  than  many  ima- 
grned*    Confession  and  absolution 

•foiiBted  jM&rt  of  the  chur^i)  of  Eng- 


land creed  as  w«U  as  Of  thecadiOlic, 
and  in  iseveral  other  essential  points 
they  were  not  far  asunder.  He  him- 
self was  a  Christian  of  the  church  of 
England.  If  that  church  was  ex- 
posed to  danger,  it  was  not  from 
the  catholics  so  much  as  from  other 
quarters  ;  and  he  thought  it  Would 
be  good  policy,  even  with  a  view  to 
the  security  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
lanji,  that  it  should  form  an  unicn 
with  the  parent  church.  At  the 
time  of  the  union,  hopes  had  cer- 
uinly  been  held  out  to  the  catholics 
that  their  civil  rights  would  be  re- 
stored, though  no  positive  promise 
had  been  made  to  that  effect.  But 
it  was  a  debt  of  honour  which  ought 
to  be  paid.  He  himself  unquestion- 
ably understood  that  the  union 
would  be  followed  by  a  removal  of 
the  cadiolic  restrictions^  and  bad 
contributed  to  deceive  the  catholics 
on  that  head.  The  hope. had  been 
encouraged ;  and  in  conversing  with 
his  friends  and  with  cathohcs  on 
the  subject  of  the  union,  at  the 
time  AK'hen  it  was  under  discussioo» 
he  had  never  hesitated  to  state  what 
he  thought  he  had  good  reason  to 
believe,  viz.  that  the  consequence 
of  that  measure  would  be  catholic 
emancipation.  Such  he  was  satis- 
fied would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, had  it  not  been  for  an  im- 
fortunate  accident.  Still  he  was 
not  sorry  that  the  union  had  taken 
place ;  and  he  was  sure  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  claims  of  the  catholics 
would  not  be  urg$d  in  vain.— With 
regard  to  the  vdot.  he  would  not 
touch  upon  it  at  all.  It  was  sufficient 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
.present  question,  which  was  merely 
whether  the  house  should  go  into 
a  committee  on  these  petitions? 
Stronoly  impressed  witlx  the  jus- 
tice of  the  catholic  claims,  and  the 
expediency  of  granting  them,  he 
did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
dwell  upon  the  dangto  that  mighr 
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be  supposed  to  result  from  refusing 
tbeir  immediate  concession.  He 
Jmew  msmj  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  catholics  well— he  knew  that 
thejwere^ra'teful  for  the -fayours 
they  had  aEeady  received,  an<i  that 
they  would  not  despair  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  united  parliament  with  re- 
gard to  such  as  were  still  wanting. 

General  Mathew  said»  that  all 
the  dissenters  of  the  empire,  whe- 
ther Scotch  or  Irish,  were  entitled 
to  the  fall  benefits  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  being  equally  interested 
with  the  protesunts  in  its  security 
and  prosperity.  What  the  Irish 
catholics  now  asked  was  a  matter 
of  right  so  unquestionable,  that  ttie 
(Qoly  wonder  was,  how  it  could  have 
been  so  lone  denied  them«  As  to 
the  vain  and  futile  prejudices  which 
Jiad  been  advanced  against  tlieir 
claims,  they  were  long  on  the  de- 
cline. He  did  not  hesiute  to  state 
that  the  great  military  successes  of 
this  country  ^ince  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  were  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  Scotch  and  Irish  va- 
lour. The  mere  English  soldiery 
bad  the  least  shartt  in  it.  He  did 
sot  say  this  from  any  principle  of 
invidious  compari^n :  far  from  it 
—•no  man  more  prized  the  steadi- 
ness and  valour  of  English  troops 
dian  he  did ;  but  it  had  so  happen- 
^,  that  the  opportunity  fell  most 
to  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch.  The 
early  part  of  the  campaign  in  Egypt 
'  vas  the  work  of  an  immortal  hero, 
v/hose  name  was  the  pride  of  Scot- 
land. The  glorious  termination  of 
that  campaign  was  reserved  for  his 
eallant  and  revered  friend,  lord 
Hutchinson,  an  Irishman ;  and  the 
vrork  throughout  that  campaign 
.was  chiefly  begun  and  compleced 
by  Irish  and  Scotch.  The  men  who 
had  stormed  Monte  Video  were 
Xriih  catholics^-^-the  men  who  had 
fiuto^ished  the  French  at  Maida 
«;»e  Iri^b  catholics-*-Uie.QieA  who 


had  most  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  battle  of  Vimiera  were  Irish 
catholics — ^in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
battle  of  Busaco  was  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  Irish  catholics ;  the  38th 
regiment,  who  had  so  admiz^bly 
charged  the  enemy  in  that  action, 
were  to  a  man  Irish  catholics — 
and  in  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  when 
that  gallant  and  skilful  officer  ge- 
neral Graham  led  his  troops  to 
victory,  need  be  remind  the  house 
what  was  done  by  the  Irish  catho- 
lics on  that  memorable  day  ?  (Hear, 
hear !)  The  87th,  to  a  man  Irish  ca- 
tholics ;  the  brave  87th,  the  prjpce's 
own  Irish  heroes — (A  hmgh.)  He 
would  repeat  the  title— -he  was  one 
who  was  not  ashamed  of  bein|»proud 
of  that  distinction — (Bgart  hear  J) 
the  priuce's  own  Irish  heroes— r(^ 
laugh,)  Gentlemen  mightlaugh;  he 
wished  that  they  had  been  in  the 
ranks  of  those  Irish  heroes  on  that 
glorious  day,  and  then  they  might 
learn  the  true  way  to  be  <5f  use  to 
their  country — (fJaary  and  a  laugh.) 
There  they  might  have  seen  how 
these  brave  Irish  heroes  executed 
to  perfection  their,  orders.  They  in- 
deed spared  their  powder,  but 
gave  the  enemy  the  steel  wuh  a  ven- 
geance-—(-^  laugb)  How  was  the 
isle  of  Bourbon  taken  ?  By  the  va- 
lour of  the  Irish  catholics  under  the 
conduct  of  as  brave  and  skillul  an 
officer  as  any  in  the  service — he 
meant  his  gallant  friend  and  re- 
spected constituent,  lieutenant-co- 
lonel Keating.  The  gallant  ge- 
neral tlien  proceeded  to  show,  ihat 
the  continuing  the  penal  laws  wtu'd 
have  the  effect  of  putting  dowu  ro» 
cruiting  in  Ii  eland,  and  had  already 
considerably  diminished  it:  but  f 
the  Irish  catholics  were  put  on  the 
footing  of  the  English — if  they  we.e 
sent  out  under  the  command  f 
their  own '  brave  countrymen —  f 
such^men  as  the  Irish  generals  lords 
Wellington!  Hutchinson,  marshal 
M  2  JBeresford* 
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B^esforJ,  Sptncku  Doyte,  Pifclci 
&c The  Ti^vjf  he  fnrriier  con- 
tended, wat  inanned  by  more  Irish 
than  English,  as  there  Vjrere  many 
foreigners  ih  the  naty.  He  con^ 
eluded  br  stating,  that  if  the  Irish 
i*rcre  well  used  they  might  be  led 
by  a  silken  thread.  The  Irish  de- 
iniinded  but  their  rights,  and  then- 
rights  they  would  have.  With  his 
last  breath  he  should  support  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  catholics. 

Dr.  Dulgenan  began  by  reading 
the  oath  taken  by  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic bishop,  on  his  installation ; 
the  st&stance  of  which  was,  as  weH 
as  we  could  coUect  it,  an  obligation 
binding  him  in  an  unqu^ified  sub. 
mission  and  obedience  to  his  lord 
th^  pope,  to  augment  his  power  j 
and  to  the  resistance  and  persecu« 
tion  of  heretics,  infidels,  &c.  5cc; 
assailing  tlie  doctrines  or  power  of 
the  holy  mother  church.  He  then 
proceeded  to  read  the  oath  taken 
by  the  priest,  on  his  taking  oh  him 
the  priesthood,  which  was  the  same 
as  the  former,  with  respect  to  the 
obligation  binding  him  in  entire 
submission  to  the  pope.  He  com* 
inen'ted  upon  an  alleged  clause  in 
the  oath,  which  said,  in  speaking  of 
tile  Roman  chul  cK,  *  out  of  which 
there  is  no  salvation."  These  were 
the  persons  who  complained  of  in- 
tolerance ;  men  who  have  been,  at 
all  thnes,  the  most  intolerant  sec- 
taries in  the  world  ;— whn.had  re- 
ceived benefit  after  benefit  from 
ihh  country,  and  yet  who  had 
evinced  their  gratitude  as  they  had 
done !  TOere  was  not  a  people  in 
any  other  country  who  had  been 
treated  with  more  lenieacy  and 
moderation  than  the  Romanists  in 
Ireland — (  /I  laugh, )  He  repeated 
k,that  there  was  not,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  a  people  to  befound 
any  where  enjoying  more  civil  li- 
berty, rights  aud  privileges,  tlian 
♦he  Irish  Roman  catholics,— (^rar, 


hi:^,Jrm  fh  tfpvUHM. )  They  ba]re 
never  been  Impeded  in  Ae  exercise 
oftheit  rriigioti,  in  the  entoyment 
of  their  liberties,  laws,  and  litres.  Li 
Idtiigh.)  Arid  yet  these  were  uie 
men  who  cotnplarned  of  intole* 
rartce— -men  who  nfever  had  been 
tolerant  themselv^  when  they  were 
in  power,  and  who  never  can  ht  to* 
lefant,  by  the  rigid  teneto  of  their 
religion. 

Mr.  Bankes  thou^t  Ae  present 
an  imperfect  measfure,  because  it 
must  lead  to  ulterior  objecbt  and 
those,  too,  such  as  tnight  endangct 
the  constimtton  of  mis  coontry-. 
Many  men  seemed  to  diiitk  that  it 
could  have  rid  tendency  to  procbo^ 
this,  and  were  of  opinion  thsC  ndr 
such  thing  was  intended  ;  hxxt  thet^ 
were  men  even  of  ability,  who 
might  be  made  the  dupes  of  cimning 
then,  less  able  than  themselves. 

Mr.  Tighe  strongly '  supported 
the  motion  of  the  ri^  honourid)le 
gentleman  (Grattan).  From  tiift 
time  of  Henry  II.  the  Irish  had  con- 
stantly  claimed  a  full  pardcipatiofl 
in  the  constitution,  and  he  thoagilt 
they  were  clearly  entided  to  it.     ^ 

Mr.  C.  Adams  thought  the  qnes^ 
tion  was,  if  we  were  to  have  a  pro- 
testant  establi^ment  ?  He  had  ma» 
turely  thought  on  the  subject,  and 
^as  by  no  means  convinced  that 
we  should  hare  a  protestant  esdi* 
blishment  if  the  Roman  cadidicft 
had  what  tisey  wanted. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  replied  to  Mt^ 
Bankes,  and  described  tiie  sitoatioQ 
of  the  catholrcs  generally,  hesatd^ 
yet  such  was  ^iie  law  of  the  coun* 
try;  and  such  being  the  law,  he 
put  it  to  the  honoursmle  gemlemaA 
if  it  was  desirable,  that  agahtst 
such  an  awful  sta^  of  things  tfaeiC 
should  be  no  remedy.  To  the  soK 
diers  they  might  sayi  Yon  may 
fight  our  battles,  you  may  io«e 
your  lives  in  our  service,  but  yoa 
cannot  by  law  get  above  a  ceruin 
command. 
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most  £t  for  commioufy  the  momeaf: 
yoBL  aitt  qualified  to  be  Bseful,  timt 
mojbeDt  70a  are  ^rnufid  m  your 
progress,  and  yoiyr  ^enricef  G:^n  no 
longer  avail  either  yoarselves  or  us  I 
What  ^muld  be  f^  to  cdl^el 
Kestiji^,  who  had  lately  «»  gfiUa^t- 
ly  distingaished  hiixiself-«<^  You 
haive  acted  nobly  9  yo^  have  sur* 
)^$ed  our  most  sanguise  expecta- 
tioBs ;  you  haye  desfrved  well  of 
your  eouotry,  and  are  entitled  to 
that  pcomodon  which  your  merit 
sm4  eer-mes  ^kserve :  but  oa  these 
Terf  aceoants  beiog  entitled  to  be 
adranced^^ove  the  rank  of  a  lieu* 
tKnaat^otonei,  you  mast  leave  the 
scrvKe;  we  cannot  longer  accept 
of  your  services)  nor  can  you  a»y 
longer  cmfdoy  those  abilities  and 
t|ie  other  ^inin^  qu^ities  which 
70a  poMeest  either  u>  your  owa 
bowiur  or  to  our  advant<^[;e  !'^ 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  it  had  been 
adredy  If  this  measure  was  extended 
to  the  Rojsan  eathc^ics  of  Ireland, 
would  it  not  .be  exjpected  that  it 
abouid  go  to  the  different  sectaries 
in  Bi^and  also  ?  He  did  not  know 
what  was  expected,  but  he  could 
s^y  that  in  his  opinion  it  ought  to 
esfiond  to  all.  The  right  of  sitting 
IB  that  house  was  all  the  privilege 
they  enjoyed  more  than  the  catho« 
lies  J  an^  during  the  years  he  had 
been  a  member,  he  could  not  have 
held  a  situation  of  the  su>st  trifling 
land  imder  the  crown,  without 
transgressing  the  law  of  the  knd, 
for  mtch  he  inust  be  punished, 
were  it  not  for  the  amnual  indemnity 
hili.  All  the  evils  of  which  we  had 
to  coBif^n,  arose  from  toleration 
and  iadolgence.  He  abhorred 
such  terms*  He  knew  of  nothing 
but  rdigious  liberty,  which  was 
the  ri^  inherent  in  every  man  to 
woKfhip  God  in  his  own  noode. 
For  this  he  coatefi4€d;  and  he 


thou^t  the  cathdtcs  wtre  entitled 
to  jt  as  well  as  every  other  sect  of 
christians^  as  a  matter  of  rights 

Mr.  Perceval  observed,  that  the. 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  had  revived  the  plaim  and 
right  which  had  some  time  aga 
been  urged  in  the  course  cf  these 
discussions,  but  which  had  been 
dropped  during  the  two  last  times^ 
when  this  question  w^  agitated,, 
and  which  had  not  been  heard  of 
tonight,  till  introduced  by  the  last 
^teaker.  Who  were  they,  he  asked, 
who  claimed  tbi&  as  ^  matter  of 
right  ?  Persons  who  regarded  it  as 
a  matter  of  trust  in  others,  and 
who,  according  as  they  were  in- 
structed, would  use  the  privileges 
granted  them,  not  for  the  mainte- 
nance but  for  the  destruction  of 
the  religion  of  those  who  enabled 
them  to  assert  their  right.  The 
principle  on  which  he  was  always 
against  this  immunity  was,  Uiat  it 
could  not  be  yielded  without  lead«« 
ing  in  no  slow  degree  to  the  de^ 
struction  of  the  national  church. 
If  tithes  were  against  the  universal 
canon  of  the  Almighty,  and  no 
country  had  a  right  to  impose  them 
on  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
church — ^might  not  the  next  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  catholics 
be,  that  they  should  be  admitted 
to  participate  in  them  according  to 
their  •  numbers  ?  and  the  next, 
that  they  shouVd  be  admitted  to 
the  whole  ?  If  he  did  not  misun* 
derstand  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman  opposite,  (Ponsonby,)  01^ 
the  former  occasion,  when  this 
question  was  agitated,  he  would 
not  have  supported  it  but  for  the 
velo.  Now  he  did  not  hear  a  word 
of  the  iv/o,  and  this  was  of  itself 
a  sufficient  reason  for  him  (Mr* 
Perceval)  to  oppose  the  motioUf 
though  he  confessed  he  did  not  do 
so  solely  00  this  account,  ^e  was 
MS  as 
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:\s  strong  a  friend  as  any  man  could 
be  to  christian  toleration,  but  he 
believed  in  no  toleration  o^  philo- 
sophy. 

Mr.  Whitbrej^d  called  on  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  was  a  friend 
to  christian  toleration,  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to 
open  that  gospel,  and  show  him 
where  he  could  find  the  church  and 
state  united  together,  and  where 
he  could  find,  tnouE;h  tithes  were 
created  by  men,  that  they  were 
designated  by  God  as  the  engine 
of  political  aggrandizement,  or  of 
individual  or  national  oppression  ? 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
denied  philosophical  toleration ; 
Socrates  was  a  philosopher,  and 
Christ  himself  was  the  greatest 
philosopher  that  ever  lived.  Did 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
recollect  that  these  statutes  against 
popery  were  the  emanations  of 
perjury  and  lies— Just  like  the  cry 
raised  by  himself  jn  1807 — just 
like  lord  George  Gordon's  riots  in 
the  year  1780-^the  right  4ionour-. 
able  gentleman  himself  being  now 
at  the  head-tjf  that  or  of  a  similar 
mob  ?  Had  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  considered  the  nature 
of  his  militia  interchange  plans, 
when  he  censured  his  noble  friend's 
(eari  Grey's)  measure  in  favour 
of  the  catholics  ?  What  was  lord. 
Howick's  measure  ?  The  opening 
of  certain  situations  in  the  army  to 
the  catholic  officers.  Why,  by 
this  interchange  you  brought  ca- 
tholic soldiers,  commanded  by 
catholic  oflicers,  to  defend  these 
realms ! — This  was  lord  H.'s  mea- 
sure on  a  scale  ten  tifces  more  ex- 
tensive. And  was  it  this  then  that 
endangered  the  church  ?— Was  this 
the  ground  on  v  hich  the  cry  of  No 
popery  was  raised  r — But  the  mat- 
ter did  not  rest  here.  The  casual- 
ties of  the  army  at  the  lowest  com^ 


putation  amounted,  to  22,000s—- 
(would  to  God  they  were  nor 
more  ! )— and  your  ordinary  re«- 
cniiting  famished  only  9000 — ^you 
were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  vo- 
lunteering from  the  militia.  The 
catholic  soldier  would  not  go  with- 
out the  catholic  officer.  The  of- 
ficer therefore  must  be  permitted 
to  go ;  and  here  was  lord"  Howick's 
measure  completed.  These  incon-" 
sistencies  comd  be  accounted  for 
upon  the  supposition  that  on  this 
subject  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, ingenious  and  acute  as  htf 
was,  entertained  prejudices  so  gcoss, 
that  it  was  Impossible  for  him  to 
see  any  thing  clearly  through  their 
mist.  But  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  intolerance  had  injured 
the  recruiting.  For  these  three 
years  past,  the  catholics  had  not 
enlisted.  The  priests  had  prevented 
them,  and  no  wonder.  Give  back 
then  their  privileges  to  the  catholics, 
for  they  had  them  before.  Give  * 
them  by  degrees ;  or,  if  you  do  not, 
the  time  will  come  when  they  must 
be  given  at  once — and  that  once 
ipay  be  a  season  of  serious  convul- 
sion in  the  state.  He  concluded  by 
expressing  his  sincere  hope  that  the 
day  would  come  when  those  claims 
would  be  considered — and  when 
no  such  infernal  cry  of  "  No  po- 
pery" would  be  raised  as  that  whjch 
had  been  excited  tliree  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stephen  commented  in  se* 
vere  terms  upon  Mr.  Whitbread's 
sentiments.  He  declared  the  to- 
leration  which  he  had  panegyrised 
in  France,  to  be  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  despotism  and  hypo- 
crisy ;  but,  indeed,  he  believed 
that  there  was  no  measure  of  Bo- 
naparte's of  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  not  be  the  apo- 
logist or  advocate.  (A  loud,  cry  tf 
**  Order 9  take  down  the  toords.*^) 

Mr.  Whitbread.-l-*«  The  wortfs 
impute 
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impace  tome  such  a  degree  of  cri- 
miiiality,  that  I  must  insist  on  their 
being  taken  down," 

The  words  were  repeated  to  the 
clerk,  and  taken  down. 

The  speaker — **  The  next  step,  is 
to  have  the  words  read,  in  order 
that  the  "honourable  gentleman  to 
whom  they  are  imputed,  may  deny 
or  iustify  them."  , 

The.  words  were  read. 

Mr,  Stephen. — ^^  I  might  have 
used  the  words  which  preceded 
those,  bm  I  do  not  Tecollect  those 
which  followed." 

IJc  speaker. — "  The  next  course 
is  to  divide  the  house  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  words  have  been 
used  or  not.  Docs  the  honourable 
member  persist  in  that  determina- 
tion?" 

Mr.  Whi thread. — "  I  have  con- 
sidered that',  as  the  offence  was  a 
public  insult  to  the  house,  I  ought 
to  demand  their  apology  here  ra^ 
tber  than  elbcwhere.  (Hear^  hear.) 
I  am  so  far  satisfied,  and  I  do  not 


believe  that  the  honourable  member 
meant  the  words  in  the  full  extent 
to  which  they  might  be  imputed." 

Mr.  Stephen. — **  I  really  uttered 
the  expression  which  I  did,  hastily, 
in  consequence  of  the  irritation  qf 
the  moment,  at,  as  I  thought,  the 
unfounded  and  unwarrantable  im- 
putation cast'  on  my  right  honour- 
able friend." 

Mr.  Whitbread.— "  Does  the  ho- 
nourable member  mean  to  say  that 
I  am  an  enemy  to  my  country  ?" 

Mr.  Stephen. — "  Far  from  it ;  I 
belieVe  the  honourable  gentleman 
to  be  as  warm  a  friend  to  tlie  coun- 
try as  any  man  can  be." 

The  speaker. — "  This  business  i^ 
now  at  an  end." 

The  cry  of  question  here  bccoxo-- 
ing  very  general,    , 

Mr.  Grattan  replied,  and  th« 
house  divided 

For  the  motion  -  83 

.  Against  it         -        -   '    146 

Majority     -    63 
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June  6^— T  ORD  Milton,  in  ris- 
X-J  iri«?  to  make  a  mo^ 
lion  respecting  the  re-appointment 
of  the  duke  of  York,  said,  if  the 
execative  govemrnent  was  allowed 
to  be  under  the  control  of  parlia- 
ment^ and  the  appointment  to  of- 


fices affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
country  a  subject  to  inquire  into 
which  that  house  was  competent, 
then  he  must  declare  this  to  be  of 
that  description.  The  house  would 
doubtless  recollect,  that  at  no  very 
distant  period  they  were  engaged 
M  4  in 
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ta  alQfi|^«tiBd  MMrioaftinq«iir]r  m« 
to  the  conduct  of  the  i^astnoiis 
pcarsosage  now,  appointed  coiln* 
mander-ix^chief — tney  wottld  recol- 
lect how  (hat  inqiiiry^enmoatfid* 
arid  the  motions  which  it  gave  rise 
tOj  as  well  those  which  were  xve^ 
gatived  as  those  which  remained 
upon  .the  journals  of  that  house. 
It  was  not  his  intention  now  t6 
^ter  into  the  merit  of  ihe  evidence 
on  that  occasion — ^he  had  only  |o 
do  with  the  results.  The  grst  ad- 
«ires9  which  was  moved,  was  an 
iaddress  to  his  raajesty^  accnsfing 
the  duke  of  York  of  personal  cor- 
ruption and  connivance.  Against 
the  adc^ti^n  of  that  address  he 
kmon?  others  had  voted.  But 
though  he  was  ready  to  acquit  his 
rof  aThighness  of  per&onal  corrup- 
tipn^  still  he  could  not  absolve 
him.  from  several  minor  charges.. 
He  thought  he  was  guilt/  of  a  cri- 
minal negligence^— of  a  something 
so  hordering  on  connivance,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
with  propriety  in  his  situation. 
Though  the  necessity  of  his  im- 
mediate resignation  did  not  seem 
to  impress  itself  so  strongly  on  the 
majority  of  that  house  as  it  did  on 
his  mind,  still  he  must  contend, 
that  the  resolution  which  they  had 
come  to  was  such  as  to  lead  to  that 
resignation.  He  was  not  present 
at  tne  termination  of  the  inquiry, 
owing  to  circumstances  whidi  he 
t\rould  not  then  explain  i  but  still 
he  believed  himself  to  be  correct 
in  stating,  that  on  the  last  day  a 
motion  had  been  proposed  by  aa 
honourable  gendeman,  the  mem- 
ber for  Bristol,  which,  if  carried, 
must  have  led  to  the  resignation 
of  the  duke  by  the  vote  of  that 
house.  An  amendment  was  how* 
'  ever  moved  by  a  noble,  friend  of 
his,  (lord  Althorpfc,)  namely,  ^Hhat 
as  his  royal   highness  had   thea 


rasrvned  iiis  cmiee  'of  envmsm^e^ 

inchtef,  it  would  not  be qaeeeffa^T. 
for  the  h6us<^  now  to  go  iiUtt 
the  further  -detaiU  pn  this  tmtw 
ject.'?  This  amendmetit,  wnh 
the  exception  of  the  word  •?  ftdw,*' 
was  put  upon  our  jouriials.  Tli^ 
house  therefore  determined  not 
to  proceed,  merely  because  W^ 
royal  highness  had  pneriowaiy  re«^ 
signed  the  comijffand  of  the  army. 
These  were  the  premises  on  whidl 
the  house  came  to  their  fimd  deteri 
xmnation;  and  on  thtsi^  picnHtet 
he  should  ground  his  present  mat 
tion.  In  effect,  and  in  wo^ds,  the 
resolution  was  a  declaration,  t^t 
unless  the  duke  of  York  had  R^ 
signed,  that  house  must  proOM4 
ifarther.  This  he  contendkid  w«i 
no  forced  construction — ^the  mean- 
ing evidently  was,  that  hh  rajat 
highness  should  retire.  In  order 
then  to  maintain  the  drgntty  oC 
that  house,  be  called  on  it  to  pnw 
test  agatnst  the  present  appoint^ 
ment ;  he  called  on  them  aa  the/ 
Valued  the  dignity  of  that  house* 
the  reputation  of  the  govenpie^c^ 
and  tie  purity  of  the  representa- 
tlon.  He  entreated  them  to  con^ 
sider  well,  what  they  were  going  to" 
iio ;  to  consider  whether  they  would 
now  sanction  what  parliament—^ 
nay,  what  that  very  parliament 
then  sitting,  had  expressed  to  oph. 
nion  against.  He  hoped  they  troiii<^ 
have  a  due  regard  for  their  owil 
dignity,  and  not  su£^r  in  srlence 
such  an  insult  on  the  house.  Whatl 
.was  it  to  be  borne  that  a  retired 
ofiicer,  driven  from  his  situatroti 
by  his  own  misconduct,  whose  re^ 
signation  was  approved  by  that 
house— was  it  to  be  borne,  that  niter 
only  t^o  years  absence  he^shomld 
again  be  brought  back  into  that  siw 
tuation  from  *Vrhich  his  own  misv 
conduct  had  been  the  cause  ot  U^ 
rearing^  HecaUed on parlkuniat 
• .       '  not 
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0i0t  M  9(tStt  it*^     If  then  vciQ 
pant  ki'^at  b^mae,  who  Ibr  piu^ 
poflK  of  tbeir  oi)i|ni»  or  from  sooie 
IWQoiis  of  theory  i&U>  whish  he  did 
iiot  mem  to  inqnire*  urbhed  to  see 
ttttt  hoim  yitiied  in    the.  paUic 
^ipinioii^  and  saw  it  passing  poiK 
tradictory  votes  on  the  very  same 
fabject»  no  doitht  they  ^aU  be 
l«^otced  to  iind  that  siDt  one  was 
fcnid  to  come  fonpard  tmd  rescue 
its  character*    He  did  not  mean 
tcrasiuaBe  to  hsmsrlf  any  great  me- 
rit*   beyxHue  he .  shoald    consider 
IxijB^ehF  vo^orthy  to  be  a  member 
«f  parKament  if  he  did  noK  do  his 
jdttcy.    He  knew  k  votrld  be  said 
fhsLi  the  dt^e  of  York  had  been 
sufficiently  paiosfaed  aheady^chot 
IttfroieDces  were  venal  and  trivial, 
asd  snch  as  two  years    expiation 
Ottght  to  obliterate.    He  could  not 
Sagree  that  a  dqnivation  of  office 
ought  to  be  t^onsidered  in  the  light 
of  a  puni^ment ; .  he  i«as  ready  to 
laBow  that  even  a  temporary  inra- 
^pacitadon  to  hold  office  woiddiie 
a  pnxBshment ;  and  then  he  would 
)»» at  the  expnration  of  the  time,  as 
yeady  as  any  ihan  to  allow  that  the 
{aidts  which  had  caused  such  in* 
,  capacitation  were  obliterated.   But 
lie  would  askv  if  the  duke  of  York 
Viasunfit  for  office  in  March  1809, 
what  had  ;5i9ce  happened  to  make 
ins  return  to  it  fit?    He  agreed, 
that  it  was  very  desirable  that  men 
JO  the  high  station  of  his  royal  high^ 
ttess  shonld  enjoy  character,  repu-* 
taeiofi,  and  honour.     If  this  was 
not  tine  case  in  die  present  instance, 
h  was  not  his  £iult,  but  that  of  his 
loyal  highness.    It  was  imp)Ossible 
for  'him  to  ^ot  his  eyes  to  the  mis- 
conduct nf  that  illustrious  person ; 
and  he  must  say,  if  his  royal  high* 
Hess  now  stood  in  die  safne  light  as 
lie  had  done  in  1809,  he  was  in* 
capalde  of  heading  his  office;    The 
iMbbJonl  copcladcd  by  movingt 


««lhat««  a  delibtttte  cMuMeration 
of  the  circnmstaneeB  whidi  had 
led  to  the  retirement  of  hiffroy^d 
higlmeM  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  command  of  the  army  tn  1809f 
it  appears  to  tins  hou&e  to  be  highly 
indeeoreus  and  improper  in  the 
axivisers  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prinoe  regent  to  rveommend  die 
re^appointment  of  his  royal  high- 
ness die  duke  of  York  to  the  office 
of  commander«in*<:hief.'' 

[At  the  desire  of  lord  Mikon,  the 
several  resokitions  whkh  had  been 
entered  on  the  jouinah,  immediate- 
ly preceding^  and  at  the  termma* 
tion  of  the  inquiry  into  his  royal 
htghness's  conduct,  were  then  read.} 

The  chancellor  of  die  exchequer 
would  endeavour  to  bring  his  an- 
swer to  what  the  noble  lord  had 
advanced  into  as  narrow  a  compass 
as  possible.  In  the  first  instance 
he  mfu&t  declare^  diat,  in  the  oppo- 
stdon  which  he  was  about  to  giv9 
CO  this  motion,  he  did  not  mean  ei- 
ther to  screen  himself  or  his  col* 
leagiies,  or  shrink  in  she  slightest 
degree  from  the  responsibility  which 
naturally  attached  itself  to  their  si- 
tuations. They  wer^,  he  knew» 
both  legally  and  constitutionally 
responsible  $  but  he  here  wished  to 
go  further,  and  declare,  that  in 
this  instance  they  wcr^  responsible 
in  fact  also.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  to  do  this,  because  he  ob<^ 
served  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  (df  course  he  did  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  it  was  made  bj 
the  noble  lord)  ta  represent  mini- 
sters as  ready  to  shrink  from  any 
responsibility  in  this  case^  and  de-i 
Clare  themselves  rather  agents  than 
advisers.  In  the  commencement 
of  his  speech,  the  noble  lord  seem- 
ed to  think  that  a  doubt  had  arisen 
as  to  the  propriety  of  submituag 
any  appointment  to  the  control  S 
parliament.  For  his  own  part,  ha 
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never  m^ant  to  deay  that  a  minister 
who  advised  an  appotntment  con- 
trary to  tile  opinion  of  parliament, 
or  the  expressed  sense  of  the  coun- 
try, was  fully  within  the  inquiry 
of  parliament,  and  responsible  for 
his  act.  He  would  now  proceed 
to  show  the  circumstances  which 
had  immediately  preceded  the  ap- 
.pointment  of  his  royal  highness  to 
the  command  of  the  army ;  and 
when  the  house  was  in  possession 
of  them,  they  would  be  better 
enabled  to  judge  of  its  propriety. 
The. house  must  be  aware,  that  the 
gallant  officer  who  held  the  com- 
mand of  die  army  since  the  resig- 
nation of  ihe  duke  of  York,  was. 
an  officer  not  only  *of  long  and 
eminent  service,  but  of  advanced 
age.  He  had  been  for  half  a  cen- 
tury in  some  active  situation  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  On  his 
being  attacked  with  illness  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  he  had 
made  a  representation  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  that 
neither  with  safety  to  himself  nor 
justice  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
could  he  continue  to  hold  it.  To 
this  represent2(tion,  made  most 
earnestly,  and  repeated  more  than 
once,  it  was  impossible  not  to  at- 
tend. The  place  then  thus  becom- 
ing vacant,  the  next  question  which 
arose,  was  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  person  to.  be  chosen  to  fill  it. 
From  the  siluation  of  our  army, 
and  our  extended  scale  of  opera- 
tions on  the  peninsula,  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  such  an  office  cpvld 
be  suffered  to  remain  long  vacant. 
Who  then  ought  to  be  chosen  as 
the  successor  to  sir  David  Dundas, 
was  the  question?  From  every 
view  which  he  could  take  of  affairs, 
he  was  inclined  on  every  account 
to  fix  his  choice  on  his  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  York.  Whatever 
might  occur  to  others,  still  when 


he  considered  his  long  and  tried 
services-^the  advantage  of  which 
he  had  been  to  the  army — and 
when  he  also  considered  who  were 
likely  to  become  his  competitorst 
he  must  say,  without  any  dispa- 
ragement to  those  gentlenien  who 
under  other  circumstances  would 
be  very  eligible,  that  he  preferred 
the  appointment  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  York.  There  was 
no  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject ;  and  he  certainly  could  not 
hesitate,  when  he  considered  that 
his  royal  highness  was  particularly 
qualified;  which  appeared  from  his 
arrangements,  all  of  which  were 
calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
service,  of  advantage  to  the  officer, 
and  of  comfort  to  the  soldier ; — 
arrangements  too,  several  of  which 
seemed  to  be  made  to  prevent 
many  of  those  practices  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  inquiry  to 
detect.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  ,  thought  they  would  disgrace 
themselves,  if,  from  an  apprehen-. 
sion  of  any  motion  which  either 
the  noble  lord  or  any  one  else  could 
bring  before  parliament,.they  with- 
held from  the  public  the  advan- 
tages to  be  denved  from  the  ser- 
vices of  his  royal  highness.  There 
was  not,  either,  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  that  his  restorauon  would 
be  received  with  any  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  army.  He  did 
not  mean  to  infer  that  their  mere- 
choice  ought  to  direct  any  appoint* 
ment;  though  certainly,  if.  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  the  feeling 
of  the  army  ought  to  be  made  the 
ground  of  action,  it  was  the  pre- 
sent: but  when  their  feding  was 
founded  on  the  eminent  services  of 
the  individual  who  had  excited  it». 
then  diat  feeling  and  the  ground- 
of  the  appointment  were  the  same* 
Unless,  then,  diere  was  something 
in  die  manner  in  which  t{ie  house 
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had  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
itselfy  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  this  appointment. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the 
noble  lord,  one  would  suppose  that 
he  thought  the  resolution  of  the 
house  militated   against  the  duke 
of  York's  return  to  office,  not  only 
now,  but  for  ever.    If  hot  for  ever, 
and  yet  that  the  appointment  was 
to  be  conceircd  improper  now,  at 
"what  period  could  any  one  say  the 
prohibition  was  to  expire  ?     What, 
liowever,  was  the  state  of  the  case 
sit  the  conclusion-  of  the  inquiry  ? 
The  first  resolution  went  to  acquit 
his  royal  highness  of  any  personal 
corruption  or  connivance.    It  was 
a  full,  fair,  free,  and  complete  ac- 
quittal.    After  his  acquittal,  then, 
certain  circumstances  operated  on 
the  mind  of  his  royal  highness, 
which  induced  him  to  tender  hts 
resignation.    The  noble  lord  had 
said,  however,  that  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  house  that  he  should 
retire.     This  was  never  expressed, 
and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for 
the  noble  lord  to  have  any  means 
of  knowing    it.      He  should  not 
pursue  what  had  been  detailed  at 
thb  time  or  what  had  been  detailed 
'  since  ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  ask- 
ingthehouse,  whether,if,  previously 
to  the  termination  of  the  inquiry, 
they  had  been  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  conspiracy  which  was   on 
foot — aware  by   what   means  the 
evidence  had  been  obtained,  and 
what  arts  had  been  employed  to 
represent  that  as  an  independent 
and  patriotic  inquiry — ^he    would 
not  ask,   after  all   that,   whether 
their  decision  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent ;  but  he  would  ask  whether 
riiey  thought  all  that  feeling  would 
h^ve  been  excited  in  the  country  ? 
What  then,  he  would  ask  the  house, 
was  to  be  inferred  from  the  reso- 
.    Intion  ?  •  What  but  a  complete  ac- 


quittal ?  The  next  step  was  a  de- 
claration that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  go  further.  In  the  amendment, 
the  word  **  ncw'*^  was  particularly 
emphatic.  The  amendment  said 
it  was  not  "  now*'  necessary  to  go 
further.  It  did  not  mean,  that 
because  the  duke  of  York  had  re- 
signed, they  would  not  then  go 
further ;  but  that  on  his  re-appoint- 
ment, or  at  any  future  time,  it 
would  be  at .  their  discretion  to 
center  into  further  investigation. 
The  case  left  off  v/ith  a  full  ac* 
quittal  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
York  of  all  guilt.  The  house, 
however,  might  take  a  view  of 
all  the  previous  circumstances, 
and  then  he  left  it  to  them  to  judge  ■ 
'  whether  they  thought  the  preroga- 
tive had  been  so  ill  exercised  in 
this  instance  as  to  call  for  their  in- 
terference. The  advice  which  had 
been  given,  had  been  given  under 
a  full  consideration  or  all  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  on  these  circum- 
stances he  relied  for  his  justifica- 
tion. The  advice  had  been  called 
for  by  the  long,  tried  and  eminent 
services  of  ihe  illustrious  personage 
in  qt?ps'.!on,  who  had  fully  proved 
hirns^flt  most  capable  Of  filling  the 
situation.  In  recommending  his 
appointment,  he  really  thought 
that  he  was  recommeridirig  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  fittest  man  in  the 
country  for  the  office  ;  and  he  now 
left  its  consideration  to  the  house, 
with  the  observation,  that  they 
could  not  censure  it  without  chang- 
ing and  contradicting  the  construc- 
tion of  their  own  resolution. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  after  a  very  able 
speech,  observed  that  some  sneers 
had  been  thrown  out  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  charges  were 
brought  forward ;  and  it  was  in- 
sinuated, that  the  evidence  had  re- 
ceived much  discredit  frorn  circum. 
stances  which  had  since  transpired, 

and 
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imd  tliat  »  gres^t^slur  had  been 
dirown  on  the  character  of  those 
who  were  priiv^ipally  instrumented 
in  bringing  forward  those  charges. 
He  would  ask,  When,  where,  and 
liow  had  thi&  taken  piaeef  All  the 
evidence  which  was  hinted  at,  was 
taoonpktely  before  the  public,  and 
It  did  not  appear  to  hxai  to  justify 
^e  imputaDons  which  were  cast. 
He  was  free  to  cosahssf  that  if  he 
bad  been  a  juryman  on  those  trials, 
be.  tjiought  that  he  slionld  have 
-^iven  the  same  verdict  on  the  evfr 
Sence  produced  at  those  trials  $  but 
was  that  to  wash  awaj  and  cany 
to  the  grave  all  that  immense  mass 
of  e,vt<^fice,  and  the  many  written 
{documents  which  were  produced 
|tt  the  bar  of  the  house  ?  Was  there 
my  proof  then  given,  that  any 
jp«raDa.  on  whose  testimony  those 
charges  had  mainly  been  supported, 
Vas  unworthy  of  credit  in  a  court 
^  justice?  He  could  see  no  reason 
to  change  the  opinion  which  he 
had  then  fbrmeij,  and  therefore  he 
ahottld  not  now  change  his  vote. 
Hfi  coacelved,  that  a  vote  in  favour 
jof  the.  conduct  of  mlnistecs  jxpon 
the  present  occasion  would  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  constitution,  and  dis- 
fracefnl  to  the  house  of  commons. 
t  wfts  generally  understood  at  the 
time,  tlut  a  vote  of  censure  was 
only  suspended  by  the  resignation 
^f  bis  Toyal  highness.  Under  those 
circumf  tanees,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
conceiired  that  ministers,  would 
liave  proposed  bis  re-«ppointment« 
Many  other  honourable  members 
•poke,  chiefly,  in  favour  of  the  re- 
appMotment  of  bis  joyal  highness, 
mid  on  a  division,  there  were  for 
Lord  Milton's  motion  <*  47 
Against  it        •        -        296 

Majority    249 
June  fw-^Mr.  Hutchmson,   in 
fttrsnmce  of  a  notice,  made  a  mor 


tion  on  the  miliury  poliey  of  tb# 
country  ^  and  at  the  concltisipn  of 
an  able  and  very  luminous  spoeckj 
he  said,  '*  We  have  lost  the  Sneet 
opportunities !  we  kvKe  exhauste4 
ourselves  in  a  vast  variety  of  insa« 
lar,  and  sodoae  purely  buccaneeriny 
expeditions,  which  have  tbmwn  a 
deceitful  colouring  <tf  glory  m  onr 
arms,  and  vrhkh  appear  to  hav« 
enriched,  while,  infaa,  theyhan* 
impoverished  the  stale,  aaddorervcd 
the  people  with  an  appearance  of 
security*  strength^  and  prospteityt 
entirely  fictitious.  This  sysiem  has 
depreciated  onr  military  dbaiapteiv 
called  in  qnestion  our  capfdiilit^* 
and  good  faith,  and  afforded  a^ 
oppcnttmity  tothe  enemy  nearly  ta 
aceomplish  hjs  deep-laid  schcnie  of 
universal  empke,  while  our  eoiw 
quest  of  the  insukr  wovid  avaib 
us  nothings  But  this  is  net  th^ 
moment  for  compl^nt ;  die  past  is 
irretrievable-^the^  future  isyetoer 
own.  I  cannot  conceal  from  the 
bouse  my  conviction,  that  tins  ooa^ 
test,  sustained  -  m  the  manner  ia 
which  we  axe  now  carrying  it  eq^ 
cannot  fail  to  terminate  fatallf« 
At  this  moment,  the  efficient  foro» 
under  lord  Wellington  is  oner-rateai 
at  25,000  men.  It  is  also  divided, 
and  opposed  by  superior  Flinch 
armies ;  these  armies,  certain  sooft 
to  obtain  considerable  retolbro^ 
ments.  What  axe  our  views  ^  For 
the  moment  we  are  taking  up  stmng^ 
positions  on  the  fron tiers,  Wfhei^ 
at  immense  loss,  we  have  repulsBci 
the  enemy}  but  theintemioo^  the 
avowed  pkai  is,  to  fall  back  to  our 
jposition  when  the.  enemy  shall 
have  strength  to  advance  in  feroc^ 
and  to  re-occupy  cor  lines  in  ti)e 
ndghbourhood  of  Lisbon,  whiA 
requke  70i,000  men  to  defoid.  .Bu( 
should  oar  losses  continue  in  the 
{voporuon  that  they  have  beta 
since  xb»  opening  of  this  campaign^ 
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mni  oar  suppliers  be  as  slowly  mtid 
ifmn^lj  furnished  as  they  have 
btoi  since  the  cammeticemeat  of 
lte4>eiH!kistdar  tvar,  the  result  can* 
Hot  be  pfobtematicaly  but  failure 
the  most  complete,  inevitable.  One 
cstxmot  hear  with  patiettce,  after  all 
enr  boasted  fascilitles  and  maritime 
adrantages,  and  the  great  difficuU 
Iks  tinder  which  the  enemy  carries 
on  Us  operations  in  the  peninsula, 
tiax^ti  this  moment,  while  we  pos« 
less  a  Boaaerous  useless  cavalry  at 
home,  which  we  could  {as  it  were 
id  a  moment)  tranfepott  to  the  op«* 
pDStte  shores,  we  are  greatly  out- 
wnnbered  even  in  dmt  arm.    One 
tannot  silently  hear  the  merit  of 
•ach  an  enemy  decried,  after  hb 
having  overcome  all  thesexjlbstacles, 
and  recendy  performed  some  of  the 
Ihost  difficult  and  gallant  military 
achievem^its ;  such  as  the  retreat 
froth  Sanxarem;  the  evacuation  of 
iUmeida,  with  the  destruction  of 
diat  fortress,  and  the  preservation 
of  its  garrison ;  and  the  undaunted 
heroism  displayed  in  the  late  san^ 
Quinary  battle,  where,  on  the  heights 
of  Albuera,  the  troops  of  the  two 
toost  warlike  nations  of  the  earth 
never   more   distinguished    them- 
selves, though  victory  declared  in 
§KW!ont  of  Britain.*^Mr.  Hutcbin- 
aoa  concluded  by  moving  a  series 
of  resohitions,  of  which  the  fbllov^. 
fn^  is  the  most  important : 
.   «*  That  aniiou^  as  tfcey  are  to 
ohtaia  a  durable,  a  safe,  and  ho- 
nottcable  peace,  they  can  see  no 
means  of -obtaining  this  inestimable 
good,  but  in  the  vigonms  prosecu*- 
tioQ  of  the  war,  in  a  strict  oeconoifjiy 
of  an  the  remaining  resources,  in  an 
indissoluble  union,  by  one  common 
hiMrest,  of  every  class  of  his  ma>- 
jesty's  subjects,  and  in  military  ef- 
foru  proportionate  to  the  danger, 
wad  limited  only  by  the  extent  and 


powers  of  etertton  wjiieh  art  to  ba 
found  in  this  empire." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
opposed  them,  and  they  were  nega^ 
tived. 

Juite  18.— Sir  F.  Burdett  rose  tfi 
make  tlw  motion  of  vrfiirch  he  had 
given   notice   respecting  corpoi^al 
punishments  in  the.  army.  '  In  the 
view  that  he  took  of  this  subjeci^ 
he  was  sanctioned  by  the  opiniont 
of  many  general  officers,  atid  per^ 
sons   who   had  eminently  distin^ 
guished  diemselves  in  the  service 
of  their  country.     Many  <jf  thosifc 
officers  not  only  agreed  with  him 
in  theory,  but  had  proved  in  pra<^ 
tice,  and  in  the  discipline  of  their 
corps,  that  the  system  of  floi^ging 
is  not  essential  to  the  discipline  ot 
the  English  army,  and  that  it  was 
as  unaecessary  as  it  was  cmel  an4 
disgracefuk     Among   the  many 
bright  examples  of  officers  that 
knew  how  to  maintain  proper  dti- 
ctpline  in  {their  regiments  withotlt 
'^^E^g^^gf  ^^  thought  it  would  be 
injustice  not  to  mention  tlie  iHustri«  , 
ous  name  of  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Gloueester,  who  for  the 
last  three  years  had  kept-  his  regi- 
ment in  a  high  state  of  discipline 
without  having  resourse  to  flog- 
ging ;  and  it  appeared^to  him  that 
nis  conduct  in  this  respect  did  eqcrA 
rredit  tohis  abilities  as  an  officer, 
as  it  did  to  the  amiable  qualities  of 
bis  heart.      He  was  sorry  to^  be 
obliged  to  state  another  most  re- 
markable instance  of  dre  inefficacy 
of  pursidnfi^   an  opposite  line   of 
conduct.    He  must  say  that  die 
15th  regiment  of  dramoms  was  a 
re^iment.long  distmgui^ed  for  its 
effictencv  in  the  field,   and  for  its 
peaceable,  modest,  and  proper  de« 
meaaour  in  every  respect,   before 
his  rtyal   h^hness    the    duke    of 
Cuniberland  got  the  command  of 
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it.     Until  that  time,  punishments 
of   this  nature  had  seldom  been 
known  in  it;  and  it  was  a  melan- 
choly thing  to    state,    that  more 
cruel  punishments  took  place  within 
^  very  few  months  after  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  was  appointed  to 
the    command,    than    had    taken 
place  in   that  regiment  ever  since 
the,  period  of  the  seven  years  war, 
down  to  the  time  in  which  he  had 
got  the  command  of  it.  Jn  the  cases 
that  he  should  think  it  necessaty 
to  state  to  the  house,  he  derived  his 
information  from  persons  who  were 
In  situations  that  gave  them  the 
means  of  knowing,  and  pf  whose  ve- 
racity he  had  no  doubt,  rfe  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  name  his  autho- 
rities in  the  first  instance,  although 
•manv  of  them  had  given  him  per- 
mission so  to  do.     Here  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  gave,  a  detail  of 
facts  enough   to  harrow    up    the 
emotions  of    the    most  unfeeling 
heart,    partly  from  what  he  had 
heard  from  unquestionable  autho- 
rities,  and   partly  from  what  he 
had  seen  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower.    But,  he  said,  great  as 
the  corporeal  suffering  must  be  in 
such  cases,  he  thought  the  shame 
and  disgrace  of  it  were  still  worse. 
There  were  but  few  persons  who 
knew  what  a  severe  instrument  of 
torture  the    cat-o'-nine-taib    was* 
Every  lash    inflicted   by    it    was, 
»m(n-e      properly    speaking,    nine 
lashes.  These  were  pieces  of  whip- 
cord, not  such  as  gentlemen  used 
to  their  horse-whips,  but  each  of 
them  iis  thick  as  a  quill,  and  knot- 
ted.   This  dreadful  engine  of  tor- 
ture was  frequently  applied  by  the 
strength   of  fresh    men '  relieving 
each   other    until    human    natur* 
could  bear  no  more  suffering  5  and 
then,  if  pains  were  taken  to  recover 
the  unhappy  sufferer,  it  was  only  to 
enable  him  to  undergo  fresh  agony 


and  further  pain.  What  appeared 
to  him  to  be  tlie  most  disgusting 
thing  in  die  whole  transaction, 
was  die  attendance  of  the  surgeon, 
whose  business  seemed  chiefly  to 
be  to  detect  any  lingering  principle 
of  life  which  coi\ld  enable  the  man 
to  undergo  more  torture  !  and  his. 
art  and  knowledge,  with  an  almost 
impious  profanation  of  the  healing' 
art,  were  exercised  principally  for 
die  purpose  of  renewing  the  faculty 
to  bear  fresh  tortures.  He  really 
did  not  believe  that  in  the  descrip- 
tion the  poets  gave  of  hell,  there 
were  any  tortures  equal  to  what  is 
called  a  military  punishment.  After 
a  variety  of  other  observations  on 
the  cruelty  and  inefBcacy  of  the 
system  of  flogging,  he  concluded 
by  stating,  that  considei'ing  the  ad- 
vanced period  of  die  session,  and 
the  impossibility  of  now  going  into 
the  inquiry,  he  thought  it  the  best 
way  to  move  for  an  address  to  the 
prince  regent ;  which  he  did  to  the 
following  effect : — "  That  an  hum- 
ble address  be  presented  to  the 
prince  regent,  praying  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
into  his  consideration  the  practice 
of  flogging  soldiers  5  and  that  he 
wuld  be  pleased  to  give  such  or-, 
iiers  to  the  officers  commanding 
regiments  as  might  restrain,  and  in 
time  remove,  tne  cruel  and  unne- 
cessary system  now  in  force  with  re- 
spect to  punishuients  in  the  army." 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  admitted 
die  importance  of  the  subject,  but 
must  think  the  statements  much 
exaggerated.  The  very  object  pro- 
posed was  already  attended  to,  so 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  country,  and 
could  be  made .  useful  or  m^inage- 
able.  It  was  unfair  to  speak  of  die 
effect  of  the  law  until  it  had  been 
tried:  from  the  lateness  of  its  en- 
actment  it  had  not  been  fairly  tried. 

Even 
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'  JEven  now,  frequent  sipplkatioos 
had  been  made  to  him  to  know  how 
far  the  usual  punishment  might  not 
be   commuted  for  imprisonment. 

.  Instances  of  cruelty  had  been  spo- 
ken of.  If  those  were  brought  for- 
vrard  distinctly,  they  would  meet 
investigation,  arid  receive  punish- 
ment. The  practice  which  had  been 
lately  adopted  .of  bringing  military 
subje<;ts  before  the  house  in  all  cases 
was  mischievous.     Much  mischief 

•  must  be  done  by  its  growing  into 
a  custom.     If  parliament  made  it- 

.siclf  a  court  of  militaiy  appeal^  it 
would  soon  6nd  that  it  liad  taken 
upon  i t  an  excessi v e  burden.  1 1  was 
unfounded  to  attribute  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  discipline  to  any  thing 

•  but  tlie  mutual  respect  of  officer 
and  soldier.  This  was  not  meant 
to  cut  off  the  appeal  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  house  in  matters  of  ex- 
tensive military  policy ;  but  to 
make  that  application  customary 
would  unhinge  the  whole  frame  of 
discipline.  The  source  of  the  late 
glorious  successes  of  our  soldiers 
was  not  numbers,  they  were  always 
inferior ;  nor  exclusive  courage, 
for  it  would  be  a  calumny  to  sup- 
pose all  other  nations  cowards.  The 

'  svstem  would  be  broken  down  by 
this  habit  of  appeals  to  parliament. 
If  the  army  were  accustomed  to 
make  those  appeals,  some  trifling 
abuses  mi^ht  be  corrected,  but  the 
army  would  be  gone.  Where  was 
the  substitute  for  the  present  sy- 
stem ?  Imprisonment  was  now  part 
of  it.  Capital  punishment  might 
be  used ;  but  was  it  to  be  said  that 
tliere  was  to  be  no  punishment, 
.except  capital,  iFor  the  higher  of- 
fences ? 

Mr.  Brougham  regretted  that 
.the  actual  statement  of  that  motion 
seemed  to  have  totally  escaped  the 
honourable  member,*  whose  speech 
wa5  much  more  Uke  a  prepared  an- 


ticipation of  a  speech  expected, 
than  an  answer  to  one  made/  The 
cases  which  his  honourable  friend 
had  adduced  had  been  objected  to, 
but  he  would  not  trouble  himself 
about  those  cases.  He  was  satisfi- 
ed with  showing,  from  the  princi- 
ple of  reason  and  law,  that  the  sy- 
stem of  flogging  was  unwise.  This 
was  the  object  of  the  motion,  and 
nothing  relating  to  any  particular 
case  :'  he  was  only  anxious  to  bring 
the  house  to  a  pledge  diat  it  would 
proceed  on  the  subject  next  session. 
The  spectacle  of  a  military  flog- 
ging was  one  of  the  most  horrid  ; 
and  that  not  on  the  testimony  of 
persons  of  peacefwl  habits,  but  on 
the  authority  of  officers  educated 
in  the  vieyr  of  them.  But  those 
were  the  very  men  who  talked  of, 
them  in  the  most  powerful  lan- 
guage. The  representations  of  those 
officers  would  have  been  answered, 
if  they  were  capable  of  being  an- 
swered ;  but  they  were  not.  They 
had  given  their  names  in  the  face 
of  the  .whole  army.  ^  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  thanked  his  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  not  having  had  a  single 
flogging  in  his  regiment  for  two 
years  and  a  half.  Was  thefe  any 
decay  of  discipline  on  that  account  ? 
The  practice  was  ruinous  to  the 
soldier.  He  lost  his  spirit,  feeling, 
an^  character.  The  motion  shoulil 
have  his  support. 

Several  other  members  spoke  on 
both  sides,  and  the  hou^e  divided — 
Ayes,  10— Noes,  9i. 

House  of  lords,  June  24. — Earl 
Grey  rose  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  lordships,  and  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  to  an  article  which  had 
appeared  in  a  French  newspaper 
published  .  in.  London,  and  which 
had  been  put  into  his  hands;  in 
which  the  horrible  doctrine  of  as- 
sassination was  preached  up  and 
recommended  in  the   most  direct 

terms. 
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terms.    Tlie  article  he  aQoded  to 

purported  to  be  an  extract  from 
some  English  publication;  and 
sorry  was  he  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  En^jlishman  who  had*  a 
lieartto  conceive>  or  a  hand  to  write, 
'  such  a  sentence  as  that  which  he 
referred  to.  As  this  paper  might 
have  some  circulation  upon  the 
continent,  and  might  perliaps  excite 
the  idea  that  such  infamous  doc- 
trines might  receive  countenance  in 
this  country,  he  dkl  feel  it  neces- 
sary that  his  majesty's  government 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  abhorrence  of  such 
sentiments  ;  for  were  they  to  circu- 
late in  such  a  sliape  on  the  conti- 
nent, without  being  expressly  dis- 
claimed by  their  lordships  and  by 
the  government,  thoy  might  pro- 
duce effects  most  injurious  to  the 
character  and  disastrous  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  The  article 
in  question  purported  to  be  an  ex- 
tract from  a  work  which  recom- 
mended ananti-Corsican  association . 
Here  the  noble  earl  read  an  extract 
from  it,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  "  that  however  reprehensible 
might  be  the  general  principle  of 
cutting  off  your  enemy  by  private 
means,  yet  it  was  possible  to  prove 
by  solid  reasons,  and  from  weighty 
example,  that  in  certain  cases  as- 
sassination was  ji'strfiable.  When 
a  man  had  been  guilty  of  the  most 
atrocious  acts  both  of  individual 
and  national  injustice — when  he 
had,  in  fact,  declared  himself  bound 
by  no  law,  and  utterly  beyond  its 
reach— and  sucli  was  the  situation 
of  Bonaparte— before  what  tribu- 
nal could  he  be  brought,  and.  how 
was  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  upon 
him?"^-'The  paper  then  went  on, 
said  the  noble  lord,  to  enumerate 
various  acts  of  atrocity  ascribed  to 
the  ruler  of  France ;  such  as  the- 
murder  of  the  due  d'Enghien,  of 


Pichegm^  of  captam  Wriest*    oi 
I^alm,  and  others,  treating  me  sub- 
ject in  such  a  way  that  no  one  cooU 
Understand  it  bat  as  a  direct  incite- 
ment to  assassiiiation.    In  this  view 
he  wsls  most    anxious   that  iheir 
lordships  and  his  majesty's  govenw 
ment  should  solemnly  and  pubUcW 
enter  their  protest  against  any^ucn 
doctrines,  that  it  might  go  abroad 
to  the  world,  and  counteract .  any 
false  impressions  that  such'doCtrlneJ 
might  produce.     He  was  sorry  if 
it  diould  be  found  that.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  law  did  not 
admit  of  the  publisher  of  such  doci* 
trines  being  punished  iu  the  most 
exemplary  manner. 

The  marquis  Wellesle^  observejfc 
that  he  could  truly  say,  in  point  ot 
fact,  that  the  pajper  in  question  was 
never  seen  by  him  till  it  was  com* 
municated  to  him  by  the  noble  lord 
opposite.  He  fully  coincided  with . 
that  noble  lord  in  thinking  that 
such  doctrines  could  not  be  too 
strongly  reprobated,  and  that  thtf 
atrocity  of  the  sentiments  could 
only  be  equalled  by  their  absurdity* 
A  doctrine  more  horrid  in  all  re- 
spects he  could  not  conceive  ;  and 
he  disavowed  it,  not  only  as  a  jnU 
nister  c/  the  crown,  but  as  a  man 
of  common  sense.  This  writer  has 
said,  that  the  ruler  of  France  had 
placed  him;self  above  all  law  |  but 
he  (lord  W.)  trusted  that  there  still 
remained  a  tribunal  before  which 
he  might  be  compelled  to  answer, 
even  in  this  world.  The'  nations 
of  Europe  might  still  call  him  19 
account,  not  by  the  poniard  or  ihe 
stiletto,  but  by  calling  forth  aS 
their  energies,  and  punishing  him 
in  the  field  for  all  those  acts  of 
perfidious  aggression  by  which  hit 
name  wquIJ  ever  be  rendered 
odious.  In  that  point  he  doubted 
not  the  noble  earl  would  concur 
with  his  majesty's  government.    It 

was 
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tftl5  lanierttable  that  such  a  prodiic- 
Hon  should  have  issued  from  a  Bri- 
thh  press ;  and  he  was  sorry  it  had 
Escaped  his  attention,  thcuj^h  for 
only  a  few  days.  He  would  only 
add,  that  there  was  no  way  in 
which  /government  could  take  an 
rnportunity  of  reprobating  such 
doctrine  that  they  would  not  adopt, 
and  if  possible  brin?»  the  author  of 
it  to  condign  punishment.-— Ad- 
journed. 

Jjine  27. — Earl  Stanhope,  on  in- 
troducinj^  the  bill  of  which  he  had 
^rjfen  notice,  regretted  that  the  sub- 
ject had  not  been  taken  up  bV  go- 
vernment, as  he  conceived  it  to  be 
of  the  greatest  importance.    An  in- 
diyidual  possessed  of  large  landed 
prbT>erty  had  given  notice  to  his 
tertants  that  they  must  at  this  mid- 
soTmrner  pay  their  rents  infold, 
which  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
limauon,  that  if  they  tendered  bank- 
notes, such  notes  would  only  be  ta- 
ken in  payment  at  the. rate  of  His, 
in  the  pound. — For  the  dieddtul 
op{)ression  upon  the  tenantry  of  the 
country  to  which  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  would  lead,  it  was 
absolutely    necessary    to    provide 
some    legislative    remedy.      Sup- 
posing a  tenant  to  owe  4-00/.  for 
rent,  ne  would  thus  be  called  upin 
to  pay  500/.  instead  of  four,  and 
the  consequences  might  spread  still 
further :    supposing   a   banker   to 
CYvrtf  '100,000/.  to  those  who  ha  J  dc* 
posited  money  with  him,  how  v^'us 
he  to  stand  if  he  .was  to  he  called 
npoti   to   pay  500,00.')/.?    I-i«  had 
consulted    both   bmkeis   ar»d    pro- 
fessional  hie!»  of  the  law  as  to  the 
rt'mody  he  proposid,  and  t^.cy  were 
all  of  opti'.ion  tn-!':  it  was  the  ri;^lit 
reniedy.   The  rcmtrdy  v/ar>  simpJo  : 
it  was  merely  to  lenrier  it  I'defral  to 
receive  gold   coi.i   lor   more   than 
the  rrt^-t  v.du?,  or  to  receive  banic- 
Qotes  toT  Icsb  dian  the  an^ounc  asi- 
1^1  L 


pressed  on  them.     This  would  pre- 
vent the  evil  which  must  otherwise 
arise  from  the  act  of  injustice  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  and  which 
must  be  aggravated  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  if  the  example  of  injustice 
.  thus    set   should    be  followed    by 
others.  Therefore,  however  late  the 
period  of  the  sessfen,  he  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  step 
to  remedy  the  evil  should  be  t^ken 
now,  as  when  parliament  met  again 
it  might  be  roo  late.     It  was  also 
a  serious  consideration  how  far  the. 
bank  of  England  might  be  affected 
by  the  adoption  of  a  system  similar 
to  the  conduct  of  the  individual  al- 
luded to ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  government  to  look  anxiously 
to  tuis  point.     He  considered  the 
bank  of   England  as  the  bottom 
plank   of   the   ship    of    England, 
which  if  once  bored  through,  the 
ship  itself  was  placed  in  a  situation 
of  the  gr<?a"est  danger.— His  lord- 
ship then  alluded  to  some  reports 
lespectinsy  him  which  had  got  a- 
broad,    and    v/h'ch    were    uiterly 
false ;   and,  after   stating    that   he 
w;is  solely  ..'cr-.iated  in  the  measure 
he  now  proposed  by  public  motives, 
concluded  by  presenting  a  bill  for 
prevon'ing    guineas,    half-guineas, 
and  seven-shdiing  pieces,  from  be- 
in'^   taken    for   more   than  ^21  s. — 
JO.-.  Gil. — and  7 J.  riispectively,  and 
i'jv  preven'-ing  bank-notes  from  bc- 
in^if  tak,*n  for  less  than  the  sums  ex- 
pies >f^J In  Lhem  ; o[  wiiich he  moved 
tlie  tirs:  read  in:.;, 

t  he  earl  of  Liverpool  was  per- 
fpctl/  coitvinced  that  tiie  noble  carl 
was  actuated  by  the*  best  motives  in 
bringing  f)iward  this  bill;  an^i  so 
far  as  Ivt  had  time  to  consider  the 
rnca>uni,  he  iJiought  it  the  best  re-. 
•nicdy  for  tiie  grievance  complained 
of,  if  any  remeiy  wire  now  or 
shouui  be  neccisary.  He  thr)ii  ;hr, 
hov/'jver,  thar  it  ^'-as  uiineces:.ary  ac 
N  the 
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the  pt^stnt  moment  to  snake  any 
legislative  provision  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject, particularly  at  this  Uto  period 
of  the  session,  when  so  many  per- 
sons were  absent,  not  expecting 
any  thing  of  importance  to  come 
on»  He  admitted,  that  if  it  was 
"absolmely  necessary  to  make  a  le* 
gislative  provision  with  reference  to 
this  obfect,  they  must  proceed  in  it, 
however  lace  the  period  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  whatever  might  be  the 
inconvenience*  He  was  aware  of 
the  case  to  which  the  noble  earl 
alluded,  and  knew  that  the  notice 
had  been  given  by  the  individual 
refened  to,  to  his  tenants  to  pay  in 
gold  ;  and  it  wa^  accompanied,  not 
merely  by  an  intimation,  but  by  a 
noyce,  that  if  bank-notes  were  ten- 
dered^ they  would  only  be  taken  in 
payment  at  a  depreciated  rate.  He 
was  of  opituon,  however,  that  this 
example  would  not  be  followed ; 
nor  did  he  think  that  the  Individual 
alluded  to  would-  persist  in  the  de- 
mands  he  had  made.  It  was  under 
this  impressioiv  that  he  thought  a 
cuiHcient  case  had  not  been  made 
out  for  kgitiative  interference. 
They  might  be  reduced  to  adopt 
the  rei:nedy  now  proposed ;  but  he 
thought,  as  there  was  only  the  in- 
stance of  the  conduct  of  one  indivi- 
dual, which,  he  was  of  opinion, 
would  not  be  persisted  in,  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  ground  for  parlia- 
ment to  make  a  legislative  enact- 
Inent.  It  was  in  this  view  of  the 
wibject,  that  he  intended,  on  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  to  move  to  postpone  it  for 
three  months.  • 

Earl  Stanhope,  in  reply,  strong- 
ly contended  that  the  subjects  of 
the  land  ought  not  to  have  the  se- 
•curity  of  iheir  property  rendered 
dependent  upon  the  caprice  or 
whim  of.individuals,  and  that  a  le- 
gislative iem«dy  ought  to  be  pro- 


vided. It  was  the  whkn  of  soatf 
persoos,  and  he  could  only  calt  tt  a 
whim,  to  have  gc^d  in  preference  to 
any  other  circuiting  medium.  This 
desire  to  have  gold  w^s  founded  i%^ 
ignorance,  as  there  might  be  a  cir- 
culating medium  without  gold  per* 
fectly  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  country,  and  which  might 
be  effected  by  the  branches  of  the  - 
bank  of  England,  and  Ae  entries  ^ 
in  the  bank<-books  to  which  be  had 
alluded  on  a  former  night**  Gold 
was  only  the  measure  of  odier 
things,  and  was  not  necessttry  to 
circulation. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

It  is  sxrfScienc  to  say  on  dhxs  solb- 
ject,  that  in  the  succeeding  stages 
of  the  bill  ministers  applauded  lino 
patriotism  of  the  noble  lord ;  md 
an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  Am 
purchase  and  sale  of  guinea^  Stcr 
for  more  than  their  nominal  value. 
The  discussions  in  both  homes 
lasted  three  weeks ;  after  whtch^  on 
the  16th  of  July,  his  lordship  xe« 
comnoended  certain  resolutions  to 
the  serious  considenition  of  tshe 
house,  as  they  contained^  tecerded 
principles  on  this  most  impoftant 
question.  He  moved  that  there* 
solutions  be  printed. 

The  following  is  the  sabstance 
of  the  resohitions : — 

1st.  That  an  internal  circulating 
medium,  which  shall  be  a  legal 
measure  of  value,  is  essentially  ne» 
cessary. 

2dly.  That  it  is  highly  expedient 
that  such  medium. should  be  steady 
and  invariable.   ^ 

3dly.  That  two  or  more  circu- 
lathig  mediums,  which  may  vary 
in  their  relative  value,  cannot  fisrm 
the  requisite  medium. 
•  4thly.  That  one  only  should, 
therefore,  be  made  a  permavoH:  le- 
gal standard. 

5thly.  That 
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AcUj.  That  sach  legal  standard 
ahould  beof  sQchaaatoreas  tobe 
dmsihle  into  any  leqaired  parts»  or 
fractional  SUBS. 

,  €tbl3r«  That  it  is  mopcover  expe- 
dient that  soch  permansnt  leffal 
standard  measure  be  so  contriirea  as 
to  be  easiljy  rapidlyt  and  safely 
transferable,  without  expense,  from 
any  one  person  to  any  other  person, 
and  irom  any  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try so  another,  either  for  the  use 
and  beatfit  ef  die  same  indtridual, 
or  <£  any  other  individnaU  free 
iron  any  depreciation,  de^cation, 
or  discount,  and  free  from  any  loss 
by  forgery,  or  <by  wear  and  tear, 
and  also  free  from  any  danger  of 
fess  that  might  arise  from  house- 
bveakers,  highway*robbcTS,  mobS| 
iDsttirecfions,  or  even  from  foreign 
iavasion  in  any  particular  district; 
uaA  likewise  free  from  any  loss  that 
nght  arise  from  the  accidental  or 
Hltcational  destructioo  of  any  dwell- 
tog^oase^  banking-house,  or  other 
building,  by  fire  or  otherwise ;  and 
moreover  free  from  amy  loss  of  in- 
terest- on  vxvf  quantity,  however 
^onsiderablev  of  sach  circulating 
nediam,  which  shall  or  may^re- 
afler  exist,  and  be  transferable  in 
smy  of  the  various  ways  above  men- 
tioned; and  (abovexall  things)  free 
fiiMi  bemg  affected  by  the  course  of 
all  or  any  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

7lhly.  That  neither  gold  nor  sil- 
ver ever  did  possess,  or  ever  can 
possess*  the  various  important  and 
requisite  qualities  which  are  above 
particular^  specified. 

8thly.  That  the  want  of  gold  in 

circulation  prevents  persons  who 

havelarge  payments  to  make>  from 

'  ftoaking  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount 

tt  the  money  so  due  and  payable. 

Wily.  That  it  would  be  nnjust 
to  make  bank-notes  a  legal  tender^ 
because  the  person  to  whom  they 


are  oflEerecDmay  not  be  ceitain  that 

^they  are  not  forged. 

lOthly.  That  for  these  vanoos 
reasons,  it  is  highly  expedient  that 
a  permanent  mode  of  making  pay* 
ments  be  established,  by  means  of 
whidi,  legal  tenders,  even  to  the 
largest  amount,  may  be  made  with* 
out  gold,  and  by  means  of  which 
legal  tenders  for  fractional  sums 
may  be  made  without  either  silver 
or  copper. 

1  Ithly.  That  to  satisfy  the  public 
as  to  the  solvency  of  tliebankof 
England,  the  comp«iy  shouldy 
every  session^  lay  before  parlia« 
ment  a  cleat  view  of  their  afiisurs, 
and  that  a  maximum  be  placed  on 
their  issues  both  as  to  the  number 
and  value  of  their  notes. 
.  12thly.  That  it  is  expedient,  that 
the  bank  of  England  shall  establish 
various  branches  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  metropolis^  and  shall  cause 
books  to  be  opened  in  each  of  those 
places ;  and  that  persons  possessed 
of  bank*«otes  shall  be  entitled,  up- 
on depositing  such  notes,  to  Iwve  a 
credit  in  the  bank-book  at  the  place 
where  such  deposit  is  made,  equal 
to  the  value  in  pounds  sterling 
which  is  specified  in  such  notes  to 
be  payable  to  the  bearer  on  de- 
mand ;  and  that  every  person,  hav* 
ing  such  credit  so  entered  to  his 
account,  in  any  one  place  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  entitled  to  transfer 
the  whole  of  such  sum  so  accr^ 
dited,  or  any  parts  thereof,  either 
to  his  own  account  or  to  that  of 
any  other  person,  at  any  place 
where  any  such  book  is  opened. 

ISthly.  That  for  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  all  persons  ^  who  shall  at 
any  time  become  possessed  of  any 
such  credit  as  aforesaid,  it  is  expe- 
dient that  triplicate  corresponding 
entries  be  made,  the  first  ot*  which 
N'fi  sliall 
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shall  be  on  the  bank-book  at  such 
place,  the  second  of  which  shall  be 
dcHvered  to  the  person  who  shall 
have  brought  the  bank-notes  as  a 
certificate  of  the  proper  entry  ha  v. 
ing  been  made,  and  the  third  of 
wnich  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  the  original  hank  of  Eng- 
land in  London,  in  order  to  be  by 
therp  filed  and  daily  transmitted  to 
the  tower  of  JLondon  for  safe  cus- 
tody., after  such  la  sir  mentioned  tri- 
plicate shall  have  been  duly  re- 
corded in  the  books  at  the  bank  of 
£ngl&nd  itself) and  that  every  trans- 
fer be  made  in  like  manner. 

Hthiy,  That  as,  under  proper 
regulations  in  detail,  such  book- 
entries  and  such  book-transi«rs  can- 
not ever  be  forged,  it  would  be 
highly  expedient  that  the  law  should 
authorise  k^al  tenders  to  be  made» 
by  tendering  such  a  book-transfer 
as  aforesaid  of  the  sum  due*  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  ^hall  hereafter 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Tijese  resolutions  were  opposed 
by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale ;  but  ilie 
house  after  some  debate  agreed  to 
the  motion  for  printing  them. 
•  House  of  commons,  July  1 7.— 
Ijord  CocL'rane  made  his  motion 
relative  to  the  management  of  the 
prize-courts.  His  loulship  stated, 
chat  the  i)eavy  expenses  to  which 
suitors  were  subject  in  ihe  a<lmi- 
ntltv  cotu*ts,  deterred  niany  oi  our 
naval  ofhccrs  from  capturing  neu- 
tral vessels,  or  even  cuiiiu^-  oil'  the 
small  French  coabting  vessels.  He 
then  moved  for  some  paptih  on  ihe 
subject, 

Mes>srs,  Perceval,  Ro^e,  Stephen, 
the  attorney-geiicial,  and  sir  Wil- 
liam Scott,  saw  no  grounds  for  the 
motion.  The  latter  gentleman  said, 
had  he  been  apprised  of  any  guilty 
practice  in  his  court,  such  as  bribes 
to  the  clerks  of  the  proctor's  office 


to  do  their  duty,  he  should  Cer-* 
tainly  h^ivo  corrected  them.  The 
motion  was  negatived. 

1 8.  Lord  Cochrane  entered  into 
a  statement  of  the  abuses  in  the 
prize  court  at  Malta  $  and  gave  t/k 
detail  of  his  arrest  by  order  of  judge 
Sewell,  on  suspicion  of  having  ta« 
ken  away  a  table  of  fees.  He  said 
that  his  visit  to  that  island  ;^vas  ip 
consequence  of  receiving  the  opi- 
nion of  sir  V.  Gibbs,  sir  T/Plomer, 
and  other  crown  officers,  who  stated 
that  if  he  bad  been  charged  too 
much  by  the  proctor  at  Malu,  ia 
procuring  the  condemnation  of  a 
vessel,  tlie  judge  of  the  admiralty 
court  there  could  give  him  redress- 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  obtain 
it  there :  and  he  had  since  learned 
that  the  judge  and  the  marshal  of 
the  court,  who  was  also  a  proctor 
at  the  same  time,  contrary  to  law, 
were  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  courts.  He  wished  tu 
know  if  this  was  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege. 

The  speaker  said,  the  process  of 
the  house  could  only  be  executed 
by  its  own  officers ;  and  he  nev&c 
knew  an  instance  of  an  officer  go* 
in^  beyond  seas  to  execute  one* 
Tiie  noble  lor  J  had  admitted,  that 
he  was  committed  for  a  contempt 
of  the  admiralty  court,  v/hich  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  breach  of 
privilege. 

Lord  Cfxhrane's  motion  waj 
then  ne;riitiveJ. 

Mr.  13r(>u;;ham,  in  moving  for 
tlie  produciioii  of  the  minutes  of  a 
naval  court  martial  held  on  lieut, 
Riciranls,  of  the  Dart  guardship, 
in  Carlisle  Bay,  Darbadoes,  st«ited 
th.at  a  seaman  of  that  ship  was  un- 
der coutinement  for  very  bad  con- 
duct ;  and  having, while  underg«nng 
it,  behaved  indecorously,  and  dis- 
turbed lieuteaant  Ricliardsi  who 
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tvas  then  on  diitr,  he  iwent  up  to 
him  and  gagged  him  by  forcing  a 
large  piec6  of  iron  into  his  mouth, 
and  fastening  it  by  a  bandage  round 
his  head,  his  hands  ai  the  same  lime 
being  tied  behind  his  back.  In  this 
st^fe  the  man  was  left  without  any 
sentinel  placed  over  him,  and  the 
ofSter  went  on  shore :  some  hours 
after  he  was  found  dead,  hiving 
apparently  b$en  suffocated.  The 
officer  had  been  tried  br  a  court 
martial,  and  dismissed  the  service. 
The  honourable  gentleman  then 
stated  another  instance  of  barbarity 
in  a  naval  captain,  who  having 
iJogged  many  of  his  crew  with 
great  severity,  one  man  declared 
that  sooner  than  be  flogged  a^ain 
Jie  would  leap  over-board.  The  capi- 
tain,  hearing  this,  said  he  would  try 
him;  andjhaving  ordered  him  to  un- 
dergo a.  castigation,  the  man  leaped 
over-board.  The  vessel  was  at  that 
'  time  under  an  easy  press^of  sail,  and 
there  was  a  general  cry  to  lower 
a  boat ;  but  the  captain  would 
not  suffer  it,  sayir.g,  «*  If  he  prefer 
tlxat  ship  to  'my  ship,  he  is  welcome 
to  sail  in  it,"  Accordingly  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  save  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  and  he  was  drowned. 

Mr.  Yoike  said  that  lieutenant 
Richards  had  been  tried  for  the 
murder  of  the  seaman  belonging  to 
the  Dart,  who  was  dmnken  and 
dishonest,  and  who  had  blasphemed 
both  God  and  his  king  j  but  it  ap- 


peared that  he  died  of  intox'^ation. 
Notwithstanding,  lieut.  Richards 
had  been  dismissed  the  service. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
the  charge  and  sentence  of  the 
court  martial,  instead  of  the  mi- 
nutes, were  then  ordered. 

House  of  lords,  July  24. — ^The 
lord  chancellor  read  a  letter  from 
lord  Wellington,  stating  the  com- 
munication of  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  marshal  Beresford,  &c. 
for  the  victory  at  Albuera;  and 
also  read  one  from  sir  W.  Beres- 
ford,  expressing  his  high  sense  of 
the  honour  thus  conferred. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  stated 
that  two  com*ni.s'?ions  had  been  is- 
sued  under  the  great  %ca\  ;  the  one 
for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  cer- 
tain bills,  and  the  other  for  the  proj. 
rogation  of  parliament  by  commis- 
sion, it  not  being  convenient  for  the 
prince  regent  to  be  personally  pre- 
sent. The  royal  assent  was  then  gi-  > 
ven  to  the  bank-notes  and  the  militia 
interchange  amendment  bills;  after 
which  the  archbishop  of  Canter-, 
bury,  the  lord  chancellor, earl  Cam- 
den, earl  West-moreland,  and  the 
earl  of  Aylesford,  having  taken 
their  scats  as  lords  commissioners, 
and  the  speaker  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons  be- 
ing at  the  bar,  the  lord  chancellor 
delivered  the  speech  which  will  be 
found  among  the  Public  Papers  in 
another  part  of  this  volume. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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Charaetgf  thy  gave  and  Expectations  iheyformtJ  ef  the  Prinee  m^hen  h€ 
should  Become  Regent — Proceedings  of  the  Common  Council — Remarks  em 
'  their  Resohttiens-^The  Circumstance  winch  gave  rise  to  the  8/#>  lifsokdion 
Stated^  w«.  the  Issue  of  Money  from  the  Exchequer  by  Authority  of  Par* 
iiament — The  Pvrnts  connected  with  the  King's  Illness  in  1801  and  ISO^ 
tecafdtuiafed  and  consiilered-^^eirrangements  supposed  to  have  heen  making  for 
a  nenv  Ministry — The  cRfferent  Parties  exfeeting  Power  from  the  Prinee-^^ 
He  keeps  in  his  Fatber^s  Ministers — Remarks  on  tbis-^His  Cohduct\Sine0 
he  became  Regent  in  the  Case  of  the  Duke  of  Tork  and  CoL  Macmabo»~^ 
General  Rtfleetions  en  bis  Adherence  to  the  Ministry » 


IN  the  preceding  volume  of  the 
New  Ani^ual  Register,  we 
entered  pretty  much  in  detail  into 
those  events  and  transactions  re- 
specting the  regency  which  fell 
within  the  year  1810,  and  gave  a 
rapid  and  brief  sketch  of  such  as 
entered  on  the  begi  \ning  of  the 
year  1811.  We  shall  now  carry 
on,  more  minutely  and  fully,  the 
history  of  this  most  interesting  and 
important  event,  in  so  far  as  it  be- 
longs to  the  latter  year,  ux  order 
that  our  history  of  it  may  in  all 
its  parts  bear  a  due  proportion, 
and  that  a  circumstance  certainly 
unprecedented,  whether  we  regard 
it  in  its  origin,  nature,  or  conse- 
quences, may  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  vitli  all  that  regularity 
and  minuteness  of  narrative  which 
'  its  importance  deserves  and  de» 
mands. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  on  the 
more  immediate  object  of  this  vo- 
lume, it.  may  not  be  improper  or 
without  its*use,  for  the  better  re- 
collection  and  understanding  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  parts  and  relations, 
to  state  shortly  the  principles  on 
which  those  wlio  brought  forward 
and  carried  the  restrictions  on  the 
regent,  and  those  •^]^  opposed 
.them,  severally  found^  and  sup- 
ported their  doctrines  and  opinions. 
The  minister  and  his  adherents  set 
ooi:  with  this  short  and  simple 
maxis]^  thataj'egentisnotakmg; 


that  in  every  respect  and  point  of 
view,  whether  considered  relatively 
to  common  sense,  to  justice,  or  to 
the  fundamental  and  essential  doc« 
trines  of  the  British  constitution j 
they  were  and  ought  to  b^  radically 
distinct:  that  whereas  the  powers 
of  a  king  were  full,  complete,  and 
his  own,  so  far  as  by  the  exercise 
of  them  he  sought  after,  and  se« 
cured  the  good  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  reigned ; — ^a.  regent  was 
pierely  a  person  appointed  to  act 
for  another,  to  whom  ought  to  be 
granted  all  those  authorities,  powers, 
and  prerogatives  which  were  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  supply  the 
place  and  perform  the  duty  of  his 
principal;  but  from  whom  ought 
carefully  and  sacredly  to  be  kep^ 
every  kind  of  authority,  power  ox 
prerogative,  which  could  possibly 
be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  by 
the  regent,  as  might  endanger  the 
easy  and  full  resumption  by  hi^ 
principal  of  his  legitimate  rights, 
or  tend  in  the  smallest  degree  td 
embarrass  or  weaken  the  exercise 
of  them,  when  actually  resumed. 
Besides  this  grand  and  leading 
principle,  on  tbe  strength  and  jusj 
tice  of  which  they  contended  tnat 
the  royal  prerogative  of  creating 
peers  more  especially  should  be 
£ut  o£f  from  tne  powers  vest^4  ^ 
the  regent  j  ministers  and  their  ad- 
herents maintained,  that  not  a  little 
was  due  to  the  p^sonal  feelings  and 
.  comfort 
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tiomBim  of  the  king  :-*that  how- 
eFer  abfitracc  reasoning  might 
ndicole  or  hold  in  cofltempt  such 
aitt  idea*  yet  it  was  neither  possibles 
]D|or«  if  possible,  would  it  have  b^en 
cmisoiuint  to  common  justice  or 
humanttyy  to  throw  entirely  aside, 
m  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion*  and  in  the  arrangenoient  of  the 
particular  authorities  to  be  vested 
in  the  regent,  all  regard  to  what 
the  Idng  might  be  supposed  to  ^are 
'wished,  could  he  have  expressed 
his  wi^es,  and  what  it  was  highly 
probable  he  would  feel  when  re- 
ctored  to  the  exercise  of  his  reason. 
Upon  this  subordinate  principle, 
"whidi  certainlf  carried  along  with 
it  every  feeling  man  and  loyal  sub- 
ject^ and  which  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  favourable  im- 
jpressioninthe  public  mind  towards 
"Oiose  who  promulgated  and  sup- 
ported it ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
It  was^ dangerous  to  oppose  it,  lest 
the  imputation  of  want  of  feeling 
or  loysuty  ^ould  create  a  preju- 
iKce  against  the  constitutional  doc- 
trines on  which  it  might  have  been 
snccessfiilly  combated ;— upon  this 
principle,  ministers  contended  that 
the  household  of  his  majesty  should 
be  lefk  untouched  by  the  powers  of 
ibe  regent.  The  appointment  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
-iing  was  to  be  committed,  arose 
from  a  mixture  of 'both  the  princi* 
pies  which  we  have  just  stated  :«-* 
on  the  first  and  grand  principle,  it 
was  cotitended,  wkh  certainly  very 
great '  cogency  and  strength  of  ar- 
mment,  thai  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  commit  the  custody 
and  care  of  the  king's  person  to 
tJie  regent— to  one,  whose  inter- 
^t  so  evidently  and  strongly  lay 
in  the  cootiAned  illness  of  the  king; 
vhtleonthe  subordinate  principle 
it  vna  matntjuned,  that  ^  king's 
recovery  woidd  most  probably  be 


retarded,  if  in  his  Jncid  interrab 
he  was  informed  that  the  regent 
had  the  care  of  his  person^  and 
that,  on  his  perfect  recovery,  his  sa« 
tisfaction.  and  comfdrt  would  he 
much  more  complete,  if  he  found 
that  his  ponsort,  and  not  the  heir 
apps^rest,  had  watched  over  his  m»* 
lady. 

Such  may  be  regarded  as  a  nt- 
pid  and  foxief  outline  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  ministers  and  their 
adherents  grounded  their  resolutions 
that  certain  restrictions  should  be 
imposed  on  the  regent,  and  <Mi 
which  they  proceeded  ii^  their  se^ 
lection  and  defence  of  the  restrict 
^ions,  which  they  proposed  and 
carried.  Some  ohjections  may  cer«  • 
tainly  be  made  to  the  principles 
themselves ;  and  others  of  greater 
weight,  or  at  least  of  greater  plaust- 
brlity,  to  the  applicadon  of  them  to 
the  particular  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  regent  :•— but  these  objections 
will  assume  a  less  formidable  ap- 
pearance, when  the  difficulties  at- 
tending an  opposite  line  of  conduct 
are  considered.  It  was,  indeed,  d 
choice  of  difficulties ;  a  very  em- 
barrassing and  critical  situation  in 
which  the  country  was  placed ;  and| 
unfortunately,  out  of  this  labyrinth 
precedent  afforded  ito  clue  which 
could  conduct  parliament  with  cer^ 
tainty  and  safety. 

The  principles  on  which  the  op- 
position grounded  their  doctrines 
and  arguments  bore  very  much 
the  appearance,  and  possessed  in  st 
great  degree  indeed  the  reality,  of 
genuine  British  principles.  They 
contended  in  the  first  place,— *ana 
npon  this  point  they  laid  very  great 
stress,-»and  insisted  loudly  and  rei- 
peatediy,  that  the  good  of  the  mu 
tion,  and  not  the  comfort  or  feel- 
ings of  the  king,  was  alone  to  be 
^  regarded,  and  onght  alone  to  be 
sulered  to  enter  into  the  constdera- 
N  4?  tion 
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tion  of  the  question  ;  that  the  pre- 
rogatives and  powers,  of  which  it 
was  proposed  to  deprive  the  regent, 
were  either  beneficial  to  ihe  com- 
munity, or  they  were  nor.  Powers 
Vested  in  a  sovereign,  they  insisted, 
could  not  be  without  some  effect;  if 
•they  were  not  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  he  reigned,  they 
•oould  not  be  harmless :  but  in  ei- 
ther case,  whether  these  preroga- 
tives and  powers,  which  inimsters 
proposed  to  cut  off  from  the  aildlo- 
rity  of  the  r*^enr,  were  beneficial  or 
hurtful,  their  principles  and  a,Tgii- 
ments  mwsi  fail  to  the  ground.  If 
they  were  calculated  and  could 
only  be  exercised  to  produce  the 
pood  of  the  naiion,  then  parlia- 
ment had  no  ri^ht,  under  any  plea, 
to  strip  the  person  exercising  the 
supreme  authority,  for  ever  so  short 
a  time,  of  tliem  ;  or  even  to  cur- 
tail or  weaken  them  in  tlie  slightest 
manner.-  if  they  were  prejudicial, 
then  they  ought  not  to  be  granted 
or  continued  eitJier  to  the  sovereign 
or  the  regent.  This  dilemma  cer- 
tainly was  very  embarrassing ;  nor 
did  ministers  meet  it  directly  and 
tairly :  indeed  this  important  ques- 
tion can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  argued  in  a  complete  an$i  lull 
manner,  either  by  ministers  or  by 
the  opposition.  When  the  former 
dwelt  with  great  force  of  argu- 
meut,  and  with  much  appearance 
of  triumph,  on  the  necessiiy  of 
guarding  the  easy  and  full  resump- 
tion of  the  royal  authority  5  tlie 
opposition,  instead  of  meerini?  this 
branch  of  the  argument  diitxtly 
face  to  face,  turned  aside  and  de. 
claimed  eloquently,  and  in  their 
turn  with  great  triumph,  on  the 
necessity,  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion, of  vesting  in  the  regent  ail  the 
royal  prerogatives,  as  the  British 
constitution  couM  suppose  none 
giveuy  but  what  were  absolutely 


necessary  for  the  grand  ol^ect  rf 
all  legitimate  government,  the  lu 
berty  and  well-being  of  the  people. 
Ministers  perceiving  that  this  was 
not  only  a  popular  way  of  treating 
the  subject, bu»  that  it  rested  qd  spc- 
cious  ir  not  solid  arguments,  ttirn- 
ed  aside  from  it,  and  again  brought 
into  play  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  power  and  prerogatives  of  thd 
sovereign,  the  permanent  and  real 
magistrate,  against  the  encroach* 
ments  of  a  temporary  and  dele* 
gated  regent. 

In  one  respect*  the  opposidofx 
pushed  their  argument  against  the 
ministerial  party  with  considerable 
vi^un,  acuteness,  and  success ;  and 
this  point,  dius  successfully  brought 
forward,  had  considerable  weigiit 
with  tlie  mass  of  the  people.  They 
contended,  that  the  very  principle 
on  which  ministers  rested  their 
leading  doctrine,  that  the  power  of 
a  regent  ought  to  he  restricted, — 
namely,  that  otherwise  he  might 
and  .would  have  the  means  of  ren- 
dering the  resumption  of  the  royal 
authority  difficult,  and  the  subse^ 
quent  exercise  of  it  cramped^—* 
ought  to  lead  ministers  to  take 
away  from  the  regent  all  control 
over  the  armv,  and  the  preroga- 
tive of  dissolving  parliament,  iince 
it  was  eiisy  to  coi^ceive  how  these, 
in  tlie  hands  of  a  person  disposed 
to  abuse  his  delegated  and  tempo- 
rary authority,  might  be  tarnetl 
more  dan;ieroudy  and  successfully 
against  the  sovereign,  than  the  pre- 
rogative of  creating  peers,  or  re- 
moving any  or  all  of  the  royal 
household.  The  opposition-  put 
this  argument  in  all  possible  shapes, 
and  dwelt  upon  it  at  great  length, 
and  with  much  triumph ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  by  thas 
pushing  thefundamental  principle  of 
the  ministry  to  its  complete  and  le- 
gitimate consequences)  they  effected 
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-•n^  of  two  objects  ;  they  msde  oat 
either  that  the  principle  was  erto- 
neons  ana  unfounded,  or  that  mi- 
nisters  were  inconsistent  in  tlieir 
application  and  use  of  it. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lead- 
ing dcxtrincs  broached  by  the  two 
great  parties  in  parli amenta  on  the 
jr  eat  and  difficult  question  res pect- 
^m^tiie  powers  which,  consistently 
«?ith  the  spirit  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, ou^ht  to  be  vested  in  a 
regent.  But  there  wajs  a  third 
pany  in  parliament,  ^TK>re  formi- 
dable for  the  boldness  wirh  which 
they  promulgated  and  defended 
their  opinions,  and  for  the  weight 
and  inihieQce  which  they  possessed 
^th  a  great  portion  of  the  people, 
than  for  their  numerical  strength, 
vho,  though  they  ia  general  corn- 
eided  with  the  opposition  in  their 
main  view  of  the  question,  yet 
placed  it  in  other  points  of  light  in 
which  the  regular  opponents  of  mi- 
nistry either  durst  not  cr  were  not 
disposed  to  consider  it.  Theiparty 
alluded  to  is  that  of  which  sir 
Francis  Burdeit  may  be  regarded 
as  the  head  and  the  leader;^ — this 
party  did  nothesTtate  or  scruple  to 
maintam  in  the  most  open  and  un- 
disguised-manner, that  ministers, 
by  fiuliering  government  to  go  on 
so  long  stripped  of  the  royal  au- 
thority,  and  virtually  of  the  person 
of  the  soverei^,  had  given  a  prac- 
tical proof  of  the  truth  ot  the  as- 
sections  made  by  the  most  violent 
republicans,  and  particularly  by  their 
champion  Thomas  Paine,  that  the 
royal  authority  was  not  necessary 
either  to  the  well-being  or  existence 
of  government;  and  they  added, 
that  if  the  regent  actually  did  as- 
sume said  carry  on  the  executive 
power  without  all  the  prerogatives 
which  the  constitution  had  given  to 
the  sovereign,  that  would  be  a 
glaring  and  practical  proof   that 


more  prerogatives  than  were  ne-^ 
cessary  to  the  welUbeing  of  the 
state  had  been  lodged  with  the 
sovereign^  and  a  sufficient  reason 
to  deprive  him  of  the  future  pos- 
session of  them.  So  far  the  doc- 
trines, and  opinions  held  by  this 
party  were  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  them,  and  in  perfect 
consistence  with  their  fundamental 
principles,  and  with  their  former 
professions  and  conduct.  Bnt 
when  they  proceeded  to  intermix 
high  expectations  of  the  prince  re. 
gent,  and  to  declare,  that  from  him 
they  expected  a  line  of  conduct 
that  would,  to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage, restore  the  constitution  to 
Its  original  purity  and  force,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  not  to  enter- 
tain a  suspicion  that  they  hoped,  by 
expressing  expectations  they  did 
.  not  entertain,  to  draw  the  prince 
over  to  their  party,  and  to  extract 
that  by  flattery  from  him  which 
they  did  not  look  Ibr  irom  principle 
or  inclination. 

The  doctrines  held  by  this  party 
respecting  the  powers  of  a  regent, 
were  not  only  broached  in  the 
house  of  commons,  but  delivered 
with  more  connexion,  and  with 
equal  forc^  and  boldness,  in  tlie  r^« 
solutions  of  the  court  of  common- 
council  on  the  8ih  of  January 
1811.  Those YesolutioDS  began  by 
expressing  the  deep  sonow  which 
the  common-council  felt  at  the  de- 
clared incapacity  of  his  majesty  to 
.discharge  the  duties  of  the  royal 
office  ;  and  the  fears  and  alarm 
with  which  they  beheld  the  means 
resorted  to  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
'  porary  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
the  sovereignty.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  down  the  grand  and 
fundamentril  maxims  recognised, 
tliey  maintained,  not  only  by  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution, 
but  also  by  the  practice  of  our  an- 
cestors 
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ccttpri  at  dMse  periods*  when  that 
constttadlon  existed  and  operated 
tvidi  the  greatest  vigour  and  pu- 
rity : — **  that  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  have  been  given  m  trust, 
and  are,  in  fact»  held  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  the-people ;  that  these  prero- 
gatives could  not  have  been  so 
given,  unless  necessary  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  rojai  powers  and 
that  they  mufit  be  no  less  necessary 
to  a  regent,  expressly  apn>ohiced  to 
supply  the  incapacity  or  the  sove- 
feign."  Drawing  the  fair  and  ae- 
oessary  inferences  from  these  max- 
ims, they  resolved,  that  if  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  the  regent 
were  carried  into  effect,  they  would 
unavoidably  destroy  the  equipoise 
which 'OU^t  to  exist  among  the 
three  branches  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  thus,  by  viobting  its  integrity, 
impair  and  diminish  the  interests 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
next  resolution  spoke  out  without 
ambiguity  or  fear  the  doctrine 
avowed  in  the  house  of  commons, 
tint  whatever  argument  could  be 
fiuriy  and  cogently  adduced  for 
abridging  the  royal  powers  andpre^ 
rogatives  m  the  hands  of  the  re- 
gent, might  with  equal  fairness 
and  cogency  be  brought  forward  to 
justify  an  entire  and  perpetual  re- 
samption  of  them  on  the  part  of 
tilie- people.  The  seventh  resolu- 
tion was  pointed  at  the  motive 
which  by  many  was  supposed  to 
have  actuated  the  ministers  in  im- 
posbig  die  restrictions  on  the  re# 
gent,  that  thus  they  might  preserve 
undiminished  dieir  own  power,  sagd 
either  mate  their  continuance  in 
office  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
regent,  or,  if  he  determined  to  de- 
pnve  them  of  their  places,  his 
amhority  might  be  so  fettered  that 
their  reinstatement  would  be  una^ 
voidable.  An  event  which  had  oc- 
cairredwhik  the  regency  bill  was 


under  vdiscuasion»  aSbrded 
not  to  be  passed  over,  fbr  the  eif^^ab 
resolution.  The  length  of 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  4 
mencement  of  the  king's  maladf^ 
had  created  a  necessity  for  mcmey  ; 
this  money  could  not  legally  or 
constitutionally  be  issued  without 
the  sign  manuaL  In  this  difficui^t' 
ministers  were  unwilling  to  come 
to  parliasEient /or  authority  to  <&»' 
pense  with  the  accustomed  £otm 
of  procedure,  as  this  would  have 
been  virtually  to  acknowledge  tiiaf 
inconvenience  from  the  suspension 
of  the  royal  authority,  which  they 
had  denied  to  exist*  They  theses' 
fore  determined  to  affix  the  privy 
seal,  and  with  this  signature  to 
send  the  warrant  for  tl^  requisite' 
sum  to  the  auditor  of  the  exche- 
quer. The  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  felt  no  scruple  or  difficutty  ia 
performing  what  was  required  of 
him;  but  it  was  aUo  necessary  that 
a  subordinate  person  in  his  depart^ 
men%^ould  affix  his  name:  this 
person,.having  a  more  scropuloDBf 
and  less  acconunodatin^  coa^ 
science,  refused  to  affix  his  aaras^ 
The  warrant,  nevenheless,  was  sent 
to  the  auditor  of  the  exchequer! 
but  lord  Grenyiile^.who  b^thir 
office,  peremptorily  refused  to  isso* 
the  money  on  a  warrant  wideh 
was  destitute  of  the  usual  and  con^ 
stitutional  form  and  smthority* 
Under  these  circumstances^  Mn 
Perceval  was  obliged  to  lay  the 
case  before  parliament ;  for  l6vd 
Grenville,  in  perfidct  consistenco 
with  the  doctrines  he  had  unifotmly 
maintained  respecting  the  inter* 
niption  and  suspensbn  of  thero]fQil 
authority,  had  declaredy«-that  in. 
the  present  unfortunate  stttiatioQ  of 
the  sovereign,  he  regxrded  parlia- 
ment as  holding  paramcyunt  powetv 
and  that  he  s&>uld  ira{4ictuy  atut 
cheeiiUty  bow  to  dieir  commwA^ 
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ia  die  ittoe  of  the  poblic  mcmej. 
P^luunent  accordingly  temoved 
all  scruple  and  dimculty,  by  an- 
tborizinig^  and  emppw^rin^  the  atu 
ditor  or  the  exchequer  to  issue  the 
sum  required. 

The  opposition^  when  this  case 
came  before  them  in  parliament, 
contented  themselves  with  com* 
menting  in  pointed  and  severe 
terms  on  the  unequivocal  proof 
which  it  afforded*  of  the  embar- 
laismentthat  had  arisen  ti-om  the 
delay  of  appointing  a  regent,  and 
with  urging  on  the  mimsonrs  the  ne» 
ce^ty  of  more  quick  dispatch  in 
the  arrangement  of  this  business. 
But  the  common-cQuncil,  in  their 
dghth  resolution,  went  much  fur- 
tber;  they  contended  that  the 
power  exercised  by  parliament  over 
the  issue  of  xnonfey  from  his  ma- 
jesty's exchequer,  was  subversive  of 
tlie  independence,  and  dangerous 
€0  the  existence,  of  the  regal  part 
of  the  government ;  and  that  in 
erdor  to  prevent  the  necessity  or 
possibility  of  again  having  recourse 
to  <ach  a  measure^  and  mus  creat* 
lag  a  dangerous  precedent^  the 
glorious  and  ccmstitudonal^  course 
ii£  our  ancestors  in  1688  ought  to 
be  followed,  by  the  two  houses  of 
pariiament  addressing  his  royal 
Iiiffbness  the  prince  oif  Wales  to 
ts&e  upon  himself  the  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  financial  administration 
of  the  government,  till  the  regency 
faiil  should  have  acquired  the  form 
and  authority  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
aseat*  Th^  ground-work  and  te- 
|M>r-:of  this  most  important  resolu- 
tiflOt  if  examined  in  the  least  bfr- 
low  its  surface,  will  sufficiently 
Iirove  the  embarrassing  and  di& 
caltnatoreof  the  case ;  and  that  it 
wa$  almost  impossible  to  point  out' 
pr  pucspe  any  particular  line  of 
/nroceeding  in  the  managenaent  and 
-iJ^mtmsmi  of  it«  wfakb  woald  sot. 


ia  some  of  itsbeariae%  lead  t» 
those  very  principles  which  were  $9 
strongly  reprobated.  .  The  cozn- 
mon-council  are  indig;nant  and 
alarmed,  because  parliament  had 
assumed  the  power  of  issuing  mo> 
ney  from  the  royal  exchequet ;  and 
yet  they  call  upon  and  invite  that 
verv  parliament  to  invest  itself  with 
still  higher  and  more  sacred  au« 
thority,  and  by  its  simple  address 
to  clothe  the  lieir  apparent  with  all 
the  re^al  power,  civil,  miliury,  and 
financial. 

In  reality,  the  case  was  such  that 
it  presented  only  a  choice  of  evib^ 
and  difficulties :  not  being  foreseen 
or  provided  for,  eitherin  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  British  constiitttionv 
and  having  no  precedent  in  ourhi^ 
story,  the  conduct  of  parliament 
was  to  be  regulated  by  this  sde 
consideration-^To  whom,  by  ana^ 
logy,  did  the  power  of  filling  up 
the  vacancy  justly  and  constito* 
tionally  belong?  and  how  could 
the  vacancy  be  filled  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  violate  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  spirit  of  the  constitt^ 
tion?  The  doctrine  of  lordGmv* 
ville  seems,  on  both  these  heads,  to 
be  most  congenial  to  common 
sense,  to  justice,  atid  to  the  .coa«- 
stitution.  The  parliament,  both  as 
representing  the  nation  at  lar^, 
and  as  the  depositories,  along  with 
the  sovereign,  of  government,  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  and  ought  to 
possess,  the  power  of  acting  while 
the  soyereign  was  incapable  of  per- 
sonal authority,  and  of  delegating 
tl\f  temporal  exercise  of  that  an- 
thority  till  the  sovereign  wa^  est* 
pable  of  resuming  it* 

The  ninth  resolution  of  the  com" 
mon-council  purported,  that  an 
humble  address  and  petition  be  pre» 
sented  to  the  house  of  lords  and 
commons,  entreating  them  that 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
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Wales,  fn  sutfh  bill  or  bills  as 
should  b^  bronght  in  for  supply- 
ing the  melancholy  incapacity  of 
the  sovereifrn*  might  be  iavest* 
ed  with  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  regal  office,  whether  relating 
to  the  exercise  of  substantial  power, 
t>r  to  the  gennine  lustre  6f  the  king 
of  a  free  people. 

'  The  concluding  resolution  speaks 
ih  plafn  language  the  principles 
and  wishes  of  the  party  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  common-council 
atthat  period,  and  which,  as  we 
have  before  remarked^  coincides 
rather  with  the  adherents  of  sir 
Francis  Burdett  than  with  the  re^ 
guUr  and  old  opposition.  In  this 
resolution,  the  common-council  de- 
clare, that  it  is  only  by  investing 
the  regent  with  the  full  and  unfet- 
tered prerogatives  of  royalty,  and 
thus  by  restoring  the  sovereign  to 
the  constitution,  that  that  constitu- 
tion can  be  reinstated,  thesu?pen-. 
tion  and  interruption,  of  which,  at 
all  times  dangerous  an^  alarming, 
mnst  ttow  be  deemed  peculiarly 
•  perilous  "  by  the  overwhelming  bur- 
dens of  taxation  ;  by  the  flagrant 
arrogance  and  notorious  imbecility 
of  the  men  who  have  still  the  pre- 
sumption to  call  themselves  the 
mitiisiers  of  the  crown  ;  and  by  a 
war,  the  declared  object  of  which, 
on  the  part  of  an  inveterate  enemy, 
is  not  merely  the  extinction  of  our 
commerce  and  best  interests,  but 
thfe  total  subversion  of  our  rights, 
liberties,  and  independence  :\s  a  na- 
tion.*' 

A  common  hall  was  soon  after- 
wards held,  at  which  resolutions  erf* 
a  similar  character  and  import  were 
proposed  and  carried;  the  minisiv- 
nal  party,  and  especially  the  mini- 
serial  members  for  die  city  of  Lon- 
don, being  tieated  with  little  atten- 
tion or  respect.  But  though  the 
city  of  London  thus  stepped  forward 


in  the  public  declaration  of  the?r 
sentiments  and  wishes  respecting 
the  restrictions  which  ministry  pro- 
posed to  impose  on  the  regent ;  and 
though  thf  sense  of  the  nation  at 
large,  either  from  the  view  in 
which  they  regarded  tlie  question 
as  connected  with  the  coiistitur.ion 
and  with  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mur^Uy,  or  from  a  suspicion  of  im- 
proper  motives  in  ministry  in  en* 
deavonring  to  impose  the  restric- 
tions, or  from  a  conviction  that 
they  were  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  inefficient  towards  the  end  on 
which  they  were  j^istrfied,  while 
they  must  in  other  respects  be  era-* 
barrassing  and  prejudicial,  was  in 
favour  of  an  unlimited  and  un- 
fettered re  t^ency;  yet  this  sense 
was  not  expressed,  except  in  a  very 
few  instances,  by  any  public  reso- 
lutions or  addresses  to  parliament. 
Fcfrmerly  the  example  of  the  ire- 
tropolis  gave  rise  to  resolutions  and 
addresses  from  almost  every  part 
of  England  :  latterly,  however,  this 
examplte  has  produced  little  or  no 
efl'ect.  It  is  perhaps  not  difficiilt 
to  conjecture  one  probable  cause 
for  this  change :  in  alnjost  al!  the 
resolutions  and  proceedings  '  of  the 
city  of  London,  within  these  few 
years,  there  has  been  a  boldness  of 
sentiment  and  opinion  not  verf 
congenial  to  the  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  nation  at  large ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  added,  that  ihfe 
leading  men  in  the  common-coimcil 
and  common  hall,  though  undoubt- 
edly men  of  considerable  talent^ 
are  not  such  as,  at  a  distance  from 
London,  will  command  the  same 
respe(^t  that  is  puid  ihem  in  the  me- 
tropolis itself.  Whatever  be » the 
cause  of  this  decline  of  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  metropolis  in  giving 
the  lead  to  the  expression  of  ptiblfe 
sentiment,  it  is  a  circumstance  by 
rio  means  to  be  regretted.    Thttfe 
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%iU  be  more  steadiness  as  well  as 
independence  and  purity  of  politi- 
cal opinion,  when  it  is  not  merely 
contagioujiy  buc  the  result  of  sepa- 
rate  and  unbiassed  reflection. 

In  the  mean  time,  ministers  pro- 
ceeded in  their  measures  for  im- 
posing the  restricciona  they  medi- 
tated on  the  regent ;  and  thotigh> 
as  a.  reference  to  the  parliamentary 
debates  will  show,  they  were  some- 
times foiled,  and  in  the  upper  house 
acoially  defeated  on  one  or  two 
subordinate  points,  yet  they  rallied, 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  ulr- 
Biutely  came  off  triumphant.  AI-, 
though  charity  and  extreme  can- 
Uour  may  be  disposed  to  beliove 
TTUuisters,  in  their  repeated  and  so- 
Ie«'ni)  asseverations,  that  in  im- 
posing the  restrictions  they  were 
actuated  merely  by  a  regard  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  by 
no  means  by  any  hostility  towards 
the  prince,  or  by  any  wish  or  de- 
sign to  render  themselves  necessary 
to  him  ;  yet  it  is  di^Qcult  to  give 
them  credit  for  purely  dissinterest- 
ed  motives  in  the  unwilling  and 
^low  place  with  which  they  moved 
towards  the  iinal  ebtablishmeiit  of 
the  power  of  the  regent.  It  may 
lAdeed  be  urged,  and  has  been 
urged,  that  the  prospect  of  the 
kind's  recovery  rendered  them  un- 
wiWing  tq  proceed  rapidly  on  this 
utbject;  but  here,  as  in  other  pans 
of  this  question,  there  are  two 
distinct  and  oppoate  views  to  he 
taxtfij  of  the  same  point:— if  the 
kitig-  sl>ouid  have  recovered,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  hecii 
much  better  that  no  regent  liad 
been  appoiiued;  and  if  tlKTcfore 
there  was  a  great  probability  of  his 
i»pe»dy  recovery,  ministers  Avcr«^ 
a<uply  justified  in  proceeding  siow- 
If  and  wiih  unwilling  ^icps  ;  biit 
aSf  on  the  other  hand,  the  const itu- 
iuMk  9nd  the  interests  of  tbe  cruvvii 


as  well  as  of  the  people  were  suf- 
fering by  every  day's  delay,  the 
probability  of  the  king's  speedy 
and  perfect  recovery  ought  to  have 
been  great,  in  order  to  justify  th« 
slow  proceedings  of  ministers. 

Such  are  the  leading  events  and 
proceedings  on  this  most  important 
part  of  our  history,  and  such  are 
the  observations  and  reflections 
which  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  make 
upon  them.  By  the  beginning  of 
February,  the  regency  bill  was 
passed  into  a  law,  and  the  regent 
was  invested  with  those  powers 
which  parliament  had  thought  pro* 
per  to  grant  him.  It  was  justly 
remarked  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  appointment  of  a  regent  under 
any  rebtrictions  was  preferable  to 
the  state  in  which  the  country  had 
been  kept  for  upwards  of  three 
montlisj  for  during  that  period 
the  government  had  actually  been 
without  a  head  ;  and  that  tlie  first 
object  of  public  desire  ought  to  be 
tlyj  perfect  recovery  of  die  king 
{limself ;  but  that,  if  Providence 
should  ordain  this  otherwise,,  the 
next  wish  ou^v^^ '<^  ^®  the  death  of 
the  restrictions,  so  that  the  constitu^ 
fion  may  regain  its  natural,  just, 
and  usual  power,  may  right  i^ieif, 
and  I  ecover  its  accustomed  and  pro- 
per balance  under  the  government 
of  his  son. 

liclofe  we  quit  this  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  advert  to  the  iacts  which 
^  were  stutcvl  in  the  hoiisis  of  lords  by 
earl  Grey,  respectlu ;r  the  royal  ma- 
lady in  ihe  years  1801  anci  I^OJtj 
nni^  u;^>on  vvjucli  fao:<  h^i  grounded 
cere, Mil  rjsolutiop.s,  which,  altliough 
his  bt  itements  \NrtTo  not  and  could 
ntii  bs  controvCi'teJ,  were  never* 
f-ie'ess  rejected.  One  of  the  kintr's 
iiiaUdies  bej/an  about  the  J  2rh  of 
Tcbruary  IbOl,  and  lisr.ed  tiii  tiie 
h(n.M?ming  of  xvlarchj  yet  durio,;^ 
Lnii   time^    though   ths   severe ''^n 
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^9as  uadsr  ilie  cm  and  control  of 
his  pb7«i«iai)<9  ^ouActb  were  heUi 
wembers  wwe  sworn,  war  wa»  de- 
clared (by  acUf  if  not  r^ubrly 
aad  officially,)  ag^nst  Sweden*  and 
expeditions  ,were  sent  oiu  with  as 
much  aaivitv  as  if  the  king  were 
perfectly  well,  wad  competent  to 
the  fall  ejiercise  of  the  royal  au- 
thority and  prerogativet.  By  the 
lestiBaony  of  the  bulktinB«  a9  Wfdl 
as  by  the  evidence  of  the  physicians^ 
it  was  pvovedi  that  in  the  month  of 
June  of  the  same  year  his  majesty 
Siofiered  a  relapse,  yet  all  went  on 
afr  usuali  smd  the  ptiblic  could  aot 
possibly  have  divined  that  one 
branch  of  the  British  constitution 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  de- 
funet.  -During  the  royal  malady 
in  the  year  1804  the  case  was  still 
more  flagmnt,  and  the  proceedings 
and  cprhduct  of  inimsters  more 
uacoQstitutionali  and  daringly  cri- 
minal«  From  tlie  lOth  of  February 
lo  the  3d  of  April  in  that  year, 
according  to  the  decisive  and  un» 
^questioned  evidence  of  Dt^  Heber- 
den,  his  majesty  was  again  disor^ 
dered  ;  yet  during  this  period  of 
mental  malady  a  commission  for 
giving  the  royal  assent  to  fifteen 
bills  was  issued;  and  other  aets 
which,  by  the  constitution,  required 
the  personal  exercise,  of  the  royal 
authority  were  performed*  Upon 
the  strength  of  these  feicts,  earl 
Grey  moyed^  as  we  noticed  in  our 
preceding  volume,  that  the  name 
of  John  lord  Eldon  should  be 
struck  out  from  the  list  of  the 
queen's  council*  Our  readers,  by 
referring  to  the  debates  on  t^is 
motion,  as  given  in  our  present  vo- 
lume»  will  perceive  the  ungular 
and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
ministers  treated  tlie  subject}  and 
defended  (if  defence  it  can  be  call- 
ed) their  colleague.  On  this  curi* 
ou's  andhighly  interesting  subject  we 


shall  otEsv  ofdf  onefottoiir  i^TSait 
any  one,  previous  to  the  slaiemCBC 
of  earl  Gi^yj  been  totd  tbs^  asf 
British  minisler  bad  dared  to  act  ia 
the  /name  of  the  king*  wbc»  tfaa 
king  could  not  le^ly  or  coostittt- 
tionally  act  for  himself,  and  «veii 
to  put  Itts  name  to  aets  of  fMurlii^ 
menti  or  other  actsof  the  ejBecutiiipe 
powers  at  a  tixae  when  his  name 
would  not  be  recognised  in  ti»f 
eourt  of  law  as  the  name  ci ,» 
person  competent  to  tho  petf<»3n* 
ance  of  the  most  tiiiling  a(tr«* 
would  he  not  either  have  ex^a^ed 
his  disbelief  of  che  asseniott  in  tbe 
strongest  terms*  or,  if  he  had  given 
it  belief,  would  he  not  have  pro- 
nounced the  minister  soeonduet^S 
himself,  as  totally  unfit  for  his  situ* 
ation,  and  guilty  <^  one  d  cbe 
most  daring  and  grossest  bnssiches 
of  the  constitution  ?•— Yet^  when  it 
was  actually  proved  that  all  this 
bad  been  done»  there  wore  man 
found  bold  enouffh  to  maintabi 
that  it  was  perfealy  justifiable,  and 
to  shelter  this  violation  of  the  <tm' 
stitution  under  the  convenient  mid 
most  accomsKxlatiag  plea  of  ne- 
cessity. / 

The  attention  and  expectations 
of  the  whole  nation  were  fixed' on 
the  prince  of  Wales:— his  loqg 
tried  attachment  to  tlie  primupies 
and  measures  of  Mr.  Foxt«*-«his 
public  and  solemn  declaration  that 
government  ought  to  have  for  its 
'  sole  object  the  good  of  the  poc^ple, 
and  that  he  should  regard  the  r^al 
trust  when  reposed  in  hin>}  entMf 
subservient  to  this  end ;  and  the 
dislike  against  the  present  ministers 
which  it  was  naturally  inaagylied 
must  have  tak^  possession  of  his 
feelings  on  accouut  of  the  restric- 
tions with  which  they  had  clogged 
the  regent's  power,  added  to  the 
abhorrence  of  their  political  prin- 
ciples and  conduct,  t^btch  Us  jwge- 
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BKftt  and  Itabits  of  thinking  mosC 

hn^^  produced;  all  theses  circuxn- 

staniSes  Jed  the  nation  to  anticipate 

«  eemf^te  and  immediate  change 

of  men  and  measBres.    But  though 

littie  or  no  doubt  on  this  point  was 

^ntcrtakieci)   yet  there   was   some 

difficulty  in  conjecturing  on  what 

party  tlie  prince  would  caU  to  form 

kfs  mrntstry,  and^  of  course,  what 

eiact  line  of  pc^itical  conduct  he 

^wouVd  porsueb.     The  parties  op* 

peied  t«  ministerfry  and  who  stood 

a  i^ianceof  being  acceptable  to  the 

f»%nc€^  were  those  who  might  be 

fnstly  deemed  hi»  personal  as  well 

so  political  friends,  of  whom  the 

«a«l  of  Moira  was  considered  the 

l«^er  I  the  insmedtate  followers  of 

Mr.  Foz»  of  iNihom  lord  Holland 

$tood  at  the  head  :-*4>etween  them 

and  fheCyrenviUe  party,  eaaF^Grey 

stood';  f<»merly  conaected  in  the 

nost    decided    and    fundamental 

iMsmer  wijih  the  pnaeiples  of  Mr* 

Foai ;  but  latterly  understood,  from 

the  speedi  he  had  delivered  on  the 

itsMA  of  the  nation,  and  from  the 

lukewarmness  he  had  discovered  in 

Ae  cause  of  parliamentary  reform, 

to  have  deviated  in  no  slight  de- 

ffre^from  the  genniue  principles  of 

Mr.  Fox,  and  to  be  inclnning  rather 

to- the  party  and  principles  of  lord 

Gcenvilie : — ^lastly,  lord  Grenville 

headed    a    formidable    party,    in 

Mipect  to  parliamentary  influence, 

'  talents,  and  connexions ;   he  car* 

Tied  with  hire  many,  who  at  the 

tiomaiencement  of  die  French  xe- 

volntion   had  deserted  Mr.    Fox, 

but  who  had  rejoined  him  at  the 

titne  when,  on  the  resignation  of 

Mr.  Addington,  Mr.  Pitt  had  fail- 

ed  or  had  neglected  to  bring  Mr. 

Box  into  power.     On  many  ac- 

ceunu,  however,  the  party  of  lord 

Grenville  were  not  viewed  as  fa- 

TOiirites  of  the  prince  of  Wales; 

tbeyltadnot  the  stroagbond  Of  ^on* 


nejdon  with  htmy  which  all  the 
lOther  parties  hady  arising  either 
from  personal  attachment,  or  from 
their  having  been  the  friends  and 
colleagues  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  waA 
whispered,  too,  that  the  Grenvilfe 
family  were  not  favourably  received 
by  the  prince,  on  account  of  what 
was  represented  as  its  grasping  and 
ambitious  nature  and  character  ; . 
and  when  they  were  compared  with 
earl  Grey,  as  to  their  respective 
change  of  heading  the  princess  ad- 
ministration 3  the  conduct'  of  the 
latter^  in  reprobating  the  proceed- 
ings againK  the  duke  Qt  York; 
while  we  Grenville  party  had  been 
either  active  against  him  or  silent 
during  the  discussions  on  that  sub* 
ject,  was  naturally  supposed  to  be 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  prince 
of  Wales. 

Soon  after  the  regency  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament,  it  was 
generally  understood  tliat  the 
prince  was  forming  arrangements 
for  a  new  ministry  : — week  after 
week,  however,  and  month  after 
month,  passed  away,  and  tlie  ar- 
rangements were  represented  as 
still  incomplete.  The  newspapers 
in  favour  of  the  supposed  new  ad* 
mrinifitration  maintained,  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  or  disagreement 
either  respecting  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  to  be  formed,  or  re- 
specting tlie  particular  offices  which 
the  kiiding  men  were  respectively 
to  fill ;  according  to  their  represen- 
tations, all  was  smooth^  easy,  pro* 
gressive,  and  unanimous.  Where- 
as, according  to  the  representations 
of  the  other  party,  all  was  discord 
and  jealousy  j  like  the  web  of  Pe- 
nelope, what  si^as  completed  one 
day  was  undone  tlie  next : — they 
maintained  with  a  positiveness  and 
consistency  wiiich  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  truth  and  good  informu- 
tton,  and  which  was  strengthened 

instead 
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iitstead  of  \reakened  by  the  jjeevish 
and  inconsistent  denials  of  their 
opponents,  that  all  parties  connect- 
ed witli  the  prince  were  at  variance 
>vith  each  otler  ;  tlK;t  his  personal 
frienjis  re(T;arded  t!iemselvt's  as  cut 
off'  in  the  ne^roilatlons  and  pro- 
posed arrange rncMiti;  from  their  d:ie 
and  proper  sli^rc  of  iiiiiucnce  and 
favour;  that  L'-rd  Hoiknd,  as  the 
representative  t^f  Mr.  Vox,  thoupjjit 
himself  JH:>rifk*d  in  expecting  that 
consideration  w/iich  would  have 
been  granted  to  his  uncle,  had  he 
been  alive ;  and  that  he  waa  dis- 
appointed in  finding  diat  earl  Grey 
was  rather  disposed  to  go  alonjjwith 
the  wishes  and  pretensions  of  lord 
Grenville  :  but  even  between  tliese 
two,  it  was  assertifd  that  difficulty 
and  difference  of  opinion  arose. 
The  nation  had  viewed  with  so 
much  disliko  and  jealousy  lord 
Grenville  holdin^^  the  two  incom- 
patible situations  of  first  lord  of 
the'  treasury  and  audi  tor  of  tlie 
exchet^uer  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed earl  Grey  (and  -n  this  point 
he  was  said  to  be  supported  by  the 
prince)  made  it  an  essential  point 
in  the  plan  of  the  proposed  mini- 
stry, tl"iat  lord  Grenville  should 
«»ither  give  up  the  auditorship,  or, 
if  he  preferred  retaining  it,  that 
he  should  be  content  witli  a  subor- 
dinate situation,  and  not  again  ex- 
pect to  be  made  first  lord  of  tlie 
treasury. 

Such  were  the  assertions  and  con- 
jectures that  were  thrown  abroad 
with  much  confidence  and  plausi- 
bility on  this  subject :  but  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  ministry, 
though  chey  gave  some  credit  and 
lent  their  auihority  to  the  reports 
of  disagreements  amrng  theprince^s 
friond-S  were  actually  of  opinion, 
that  the  anxiety  and  determination 
to  get  thcin  out  of  power  would 


lull  all  jealousy,  and  cerneiiC  tfetf 
discordant  materials,  at  least  till 
tlie  object  desired  by  all  was  ac* 
complished,  ^^mist«rs  therefbi^ 
prepared  for  their  own  removal  ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  in  a  day 
or  two  tlje  existing  ministry  would 
be  no  more,  while  no  person  could 
tell  who  were  lo  be  their  successors, 
further  than- they  knew  that  thef 
must  1x3  chnsen  out  of  some  or  aiU 
the  dilfcrent  parties  attached  to  the 
prince.  The  friends  of  these  parties 
said  that  all  was  arrangedf  but 
that  it  \\''as  a  proof  of  profounji  po- 
licy, as  well  as  of  the  thorough  and 
complete  agreement  among  theniy 
that  the  particulars, of  the  arrange* 
nient  were  kept  secret ;  wbile^  on 
the  other  hand,  tke  partisans  of 
ministry,  even  at  tlie  time  that 
tiicy  admitred  that  their  -friends 
were  to  be  deprived  of-  their  places 
and  power,  continued  to  assert  that 
the  arrangements  for  a  new  mi- 
nistry were  incomplete,  and  that 
the  delay  had  arisen  from  the  con* 
tinned  and  increasing  jealousies 
among  tlie  different  parties. 

In  our  last  volume  we  noticed 
the  termination  of  this  delay  and 
uncertainty  ;  a  termination  which 
gave  great  colour  to  the  reports  of 
differences  and  jealousies  among 
the  prince's  friends ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  letter  of  the  regetU 
to  Mr.  Perceval,  ai»nouncing  hit 
infer  ti on  of  keeping  ^lim  in  power, 
diJ,  by  the  motives  which-  it  boldly 
and  upixjui  vocally  assigned  for  that 
detcrmi:-.!  lion,  put  it  beyond  a  doubt 
th^t  th^  prince's  principles  and  fied* 
ings  were  ^till  entiii?ly  with  hi^s  po- 
litical friends. 

A  considerable  degree  of  ndrcule 
vras  thrown  on  the  opposition,  be- 
c;jusc' they  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
fill  up  the  vari'vus  departments  of 
j>ovcr!iment  before  it  was  certstn 
that  their  services  would  be  reqmr- 
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W?  but  this  ridicule  appears  not 
to  Jiave  had  any  good  or  just  founds 
atioo^  Admitting  what  their  ad- 
herents alleged  was  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  that  the  prince  came 
to  his  final  determination  to  keep 
in  his  father's  ministers  in  conse- 
quence of  their  advice^  and  tfaat 
this  advice  they  alwavs  meant  to 
havegiven,  prcrvided  toe  physicians 
declared  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  the  king's  speedy  recovery  ;— 
still,  as  it  was  uncertain  what  would 
be  the  report  of  the  physicians,  it 
was  only  prudent,  as  the  period  for 
the  establishment  of  the  regency 
was  so  near  at  hand,  that  the  prince 
should  be  provided  with  an  ar- 
ranged and  settled  ministry,  in  case 
the  king'4  amendment  should  be 
declared  to  be  very  distant  and  un- 
certain. 

The  determination  of  the  prince 
was  different^  considered  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  and  the  hopes 
ot  different  parties:  many  loudly 
commended  his  conduct  as  not  only 
emcuig  filial  regard  to  his  afflicted 
father,  but  as  highly  proper  in  a 
political  point  of  view.  They  ar- 
gued that,  as  the  king  might  soon 
recover,  it  i^vould  have  been  absurd 
and  highly  tmpnident  for  the  prince 
to  kive  changed  the  measures 
which  had  received  the  sanction  of 
his  royal  father,  and  which  it  was 
well  known  lay  so  near  his  heart  j 
and  that,  if  the  same  line  of  con- 
duct was  to  be  pursued,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  same  men  should 
be  conttnued  in  power.  Oiliers, 
again,  maintained,  that  the  prince, 
byret^ning  his  father's  ministry, 
lost  a  glorious  opportunity,  which 
even  a  very  few  months  of  power 
would  have  afibrded,  of  correcting 
many  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
adimnistration,  and  especially  of 
healing  the  wounds  whidh  had  so 
bng  mstestd  in  ih»  bosom  of  Ire- 
,  U811. 


land.  But  these  sanguine  and  pre- 
cipitate -  reasoners  did  not  reflect 
that  these  wounds  would  havebeen. 
re-opened  with  tenfold  virulence 
and  danger,  if  thp  king,  on  his  re- 
covery had  (as  he  most  probably 
would  have  done)  rescinded  all  the 
acts  of  the  prince  on  this  subject. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
as  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
prince  a  sregent'were  delegated, 
were  held  for  another,  and  were,  at 
the  time  he  assumed  them,  supposed 
to  be  merely  temporary,  he  did 
perfectly  right  in  acting  as  that 
other  In  whose  place  ne  stood 
would  have  acted ;  and  that  it  was 
improper  to  infer,  because  as  a  re- 
stricted regent,  having  before  him 
the  prospect  of  the  king's  recovery, 
he  followed  the  line  of  conduct 
which  had  been  pursued  before  he 
came  into  power,  that  therefore  he 
had  deserted  his  avowpd  principles, 
or  meant,  when  he  acted  unfettered 
and  for  himselfj  to  throw  off  his 
old  political  friends..  The  same 
reasons  which  induced  the  priilce 
to  continue  his  father's  ministers, 
ought  most  undoubtedly  to  have 
led  him  to  behave  to  those  mini- 
sters, in  all  their  political  connec- 
tions with  him,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  would  have  behaved  to- 
wards ministers  of  his  own  party 
and  choice.  In  reality,-  as  he  pro- 
fessed to  dct  merely  for  his  father 
and  sovereign,  he  should  have' 
given  himself  up  to  these  ministers; 
and  rfiough  his  own  personal  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  would  neces- 
sarily prevent  him  from  behaving 
towards  them  V^ith  that  frankness 
and  confidence  which  he  would 
have  displayed  to>^ards  his  own  par- 
ty had  they  been  in  power,  yet  a 
regard  to  his  father^  to  his  own 
dignity,,  and  to  the  principles  and 
motives  on  which  he  had  declared 
be  kept  them  in  their  situations, 
O  should 
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should  have  made  him  most  reli- 
giously avoid    behaving  towards 
tnem'With  contempt  or  peevishness. 
Yet,  if  we  may  trust  the  represen- 
tations of  those  who  had  access  to 
know  the  truth,  the  prince  often 
ibrgot  his  own  dignity  so  far  as  to 
behave  rudely  to  ministers.    This 
was  very  improperly,  meanly,  and 
unwisely  made  matter  of  triumph 
by  the  opposition ;  while  the  mi- 
nisterial adherents,  not  being  able 
to  deny  the  truth  of  the  represen- 
tationsy^  contented  themselves  with 
anticipating  the  day  (which  they 
prophesied  would  soon  arrive)  when 
the    prince's   prejudices   and  ani- 
'  mosity  would  give  way  to  the  per- 
ception that  his  father's  ministers 
not  only  had  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try at  heart,  and  took  the  most  ef« 
fi^ctual  means  to  secure  it ;  but  also 
that,  in  all  they  had  done  towards 
imposing  restrictions  upon  him,  they 
had  been  actuated  by  no  personal 
motives,  but  solely  by  a  regard  to 
die  constitution,  and  to  the  ric:hts  of 
their  afflicted  master.    Such  per- 
sons as    neither  gave    the  prince 
credit  for  uncommon  steadiness  of 
political  principle,   nor  the  mini- 
sters for  such  undoubted  attach- 
ment to  the  good  of  the  country,  as 
would  gain  over  a  patriotic  pnnce, 
still  were  disposed  to  believe,  that 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  mi- 
pisters,  from  their  official  charac- 
ters and  situations^  having  such  fre- 
■  quent  opportunities  and  means  of 
confidential  intcrco\irse   with    the 
regent,  the  coolness  and  dislike  on 
his  part  would  wear  off,  and  give 
place  to  feelings  of  indifference,  if 
not  of  partiality.     These  conjec- 
tures to  all  appearance  have  been 
verified: — by  degrees,  the  prince 
admitted  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  col- 
leagues to  longer  conferences  ;  the 
public  were  no  longer  told  that  the 
re|[ent.behavcd  to.wards  them  with- 


coolness,  or  refused  to  satictiotf 
their  measures  of  attend  to  their 
recommertdations  ;  and  long  b^fbre 
the  restrictions  could  expire,  the  pub- 
lic expectation  and  belief  strongly 
and  generally  pointed  to  ihie  continu- 
ance of  the  ministers  in  office,  even 
after  all  hope  of  the  king's  recovery 
was  abandoned,  and  the  period 
when  the  prince  could,  act  com- 
pletely and  in  all  points  as  he  pleas- 
ed was  arrived. 

At  first,  however,  the  regent 
seemed  disposed,  by  less  eantvocal 
and  more  manly  proofs  of  his  dis- 
like of  ministers  than  the  opposi- 
tion party  delighted  to  record,  to 
hold  forth  the  prospect  of  a  radi- 
cal change  in  administration.  We 
have  already  noticed,  that  the  par- 
tisans of  sir  Francis  Burdett  dwelt 
with  rapture  on  the  prospect  which 
was  opened  to  the  nation  by  the 
prince's  coming  into  power,  and  re- 
probated in  stronger  terms  than 
the  regular  opposition  themselves, 
the  restrictions  under  which  he  was 
laid.  They  eagerly  laid  hold  of  a 
public  declaration  which  he  had 
made,  that  all  government  was  for 
the  people ;  and  they  took  an  early 
opportunity,  after  the  regency  was 
established,  of  addressing  the  prince 
on  various  topics  connected 'with 
their  leading  principles,  and  the 
sanguine  hopes  they  now  indulged 
of  seeing  those  principles  brought 
into  full  and  regiibr  action.  For 
this  purpose  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Palace  Yard,  Westmfinster, 
where  that  indefatigable  advocate 
of  parliamentary  reform  major 
Cartwright  at  great  length  dwelt 
on  his  favourite  topic,  and  where 
an  address  to  the  prince,  pointing 
out  in  strong  terms  the  dangers  to 
which  the  nation  was  expo^d* 
from  neglecting  this  measure,  was 
brought  forward  and  carried.  This 
address  appeared  in  the  Gazette. 

Such 
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&Qch  a  ytrj  ntmstial  if  not  an  tin- 
precedented  circumstance,  which 
must  have  arisen  from '  the  express 
and  positive  command  of  the  re- 
gent frimseif,  gave  fresh  and  ad. 
ditional  vigour  to  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  parliamentary  reform. 
All  the  failings  of  the  prince  were 
forgotten:  he  was  hailed  as  the 
-  patriotic  frince  so  long  beheld  in 
the  visionary  raptures  of  the  re- 
formists. But  a  very  short  period 
elapsed  before  this  party  were  com- 
pelled to  be  silent,  as  they  witness- 
ed acts  of  the  -regent,  which,  but 
for  the  shame  of  publicly  declarmg 
that  their  hopes  were  ill-founded, 
they  would  have  reprobated  in  the 
strongest  terms. 

Even,  however,  amidst' the  de- 
cline of  dieir  expectations,  the  re- 
cent occasionally  showed  himself 
the  enemy^  of  corruption ;  and  in 
no,  one  instance  more  strongly  and 
pointedly  than  in  a  rebuke  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Perceval.  A  place  of  con- 
siderable emolument,  and  of  great 
trust  and  importance,  became  va- 
cant :  for  this  place,  a  duke  just 
come  of  age  solicited  the  premier 
in  behalf  of  a  near  relation.  Mr. 
Perceval  accordingly  proposed  the 
appointment  to  the  regent.  Tlie 
prifMie  objected,  that  the  candidate 
.was  already  in  possession  of  con- 
siderable public  emolument,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  know  upon 
what  peculiar  merits  or  services  Mr. 
Perceval  rested  his  claims  to  ad- 
ditional recompense.  The  premier 
urged  his  relationship  to  a  noble 
duke  who  possessed  great  parlia- 
mentaty  inffuence,  and  who,  it 
coold  not  be  expected,  would  exert 
that  tnffutoce  in  favour  of  ministers, 
unless  they  complied  with  his 
Wtshe«  l>y  tbt  appointment  of  his 
relation  to  the  desired  situation. 
IsTpon  dns  avowal*  the  prince  is 
said  t»  krre  exptessed  in  strong 


terms  his  indi/jnation,  and  to  have 
declared  unequivocally,  that  he 
trusted  Mr.  Perceval  would  never 
again  ground  the  claims  of  any 
man,  to  any  place  of  confidence 
and  responsibility,  upon  such  kind 
of  merits ;  for  that  he  would,  al- 
ways look  to  the  public  interest  in 
such  appointments,  and  not  to  the 
interest  or  power  of  the  ministry. 
This  declaration,  so  manly  and  pa- 
Itriotic, revived  the  almost  exhausted 
and  worn  out  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  reformists  i  but  they 
were  doomed  to  experience  fresh 
mortification  and  disappointment. 

The  regent  had  not  possessed  }iis 
power  many  weeks,  before  it  was 
whispered  about,  that  he  meant  to 
reinstate  the  duke  in  his  situation 
as  commander-in-chief.  While  there 
were  many  considerations  and  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  this 
highly  probable,  there  were  others 
which  surrounded  it  with  no  srijall 
degree  of  doubt.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
prince,  through  tlie  whole  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  duke  of 
York,  Hrmly  adhered  to  the  belief 
of  his  innocence ;  or  at  least  y/as 
of  opinion  that  his  guUt  had  been 
greirtly  exaggerated ;  that  his  ac- 
cusers were  actuated  by  the  worst 
of  motives,  and  had  recourse  to 
the  most  foul  and  unjustifiable 
means  to  accomplish  their  purpose; 
and  that  the  punishment  which  the 
duke  had  suffered,  by  being  obliged 
to  rehnquish  his  situation,  was 
much  too  severe  for  his  indiscre- 
tion. Possessed  of  these  sentiments 
and  feelings  on  this  topic,  it  was 
therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the 
regent  would  exert  himself  to  re- 
instate his  brotlier  ;  and  this  mea- 
sure might  have  been  anticipated 
without  any  apprehension  for  the 
consistency  and  purity  of  the  prince's 
political  principles.  But  on  the 
«      O  2  xther 
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other  hand  it  was  contended^  that 
however  strc^ng  might  be  the  fra- 
ternal-affection which  the  prince 
bore  towards  his  brother,  and  how- 
ever deep  and  sincere  his  conviction 
that  he  had  been  unjustly  and 
harshly  treated ;  yet  that  he  would 
have  hesitated  to  take  a  step  which 
the  remembrance  of  the  public  sen- 
timents and  feelings  at  the  time 
die  investigation  into  the  conduct 
was  on  foot,  must  have  convinced 
him  would  be  highly  unpopular>  if 
not  absolutely  dangerous. 

The  prince,  however,  and  his 
advisers  inthis  business  had  weighed 
the  matter  well,  and  formed  a  more 
true  and  just  estimate  of  the  stea- 
/diness  and  consistency  of  popular 
feeling  thati  the  opponents  of  the 
duke«  There  were,  indeed,  several 
6ircunf»tances  which  operated  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  which  had  cooled  in  no 
jilight  degree  the  phblic  indigna- 
tion against  him,  and  their  predi- 
leetion  for  his  accuser.  The  latter 
had  dene  all  that  his  enemies  cotild 
have  wished,  and  more  than  with- 
out his  assistance  they  could  have 
effected,  to  destroys  his  own  popu- 
larity; and  in  proportion  as  his 
own  popularity  and  credit  we^e  de- 
stroyed, the  crimes  of  the  duke  of 
York  were  by  some  forgotten,  and 
by  others  disbelieved,  or  thought 
to  have  met  with  niore  than  ade* 
quate  pumshment.  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  officially  announced  in 
the  Gazette,  that  the  prince  recent, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty,  had  been  pleased  to 
appoint  the  duke  of  York  oom- 
mander-in-chief,  scarcely  a  voice 
was  raised  up  a^inst  it.  Lord 
Milton,  indeed,  m  the  house  of 
conomons,  itf  the  first  warmth  of  his 
surprise  and  indignation,  gave  no« 
tice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject :  but 
he  appears  afterwards  to  have  cool- 


ed ;  and  when  he  did  msdce  his  mp^ 

tion,  It  Was  supported  by  very  few^ 
while  many  who  had  before  inveigh- 
ed against  ihe  duke  of  York  in  the 
most  decided  and  violent  language, 
read  their  recantation,  and  pro- 
nounced their  belief  in  his  innocence. 
It  was  amusing  and  instructive 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  op- . 
position  and  reformists  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  former,  knowing  that 
the  act  of  the  duke*s  reinstatement 
came  from  the  prince  himself^  and 
that  in  no  light,  and  under  no  pre- 
tence,.  could  it  be  considered  or  re- 
presented as  proceeding  from  mi- 
nisters, «ther  were  silent,  or  at- 
tacked the 'measure  in  very  feeble 
and'  measured  censure.  The  re- 
formists, having  openly  and  re- 
peatedly declared  their  belief  that 
the  prince  was  an  enemy  to  corrup- 
tion, and  that  he  would  always  re* 
spect  the  vrishes  of  the  people,  had 
not  courage  or  principle  sufficient 
to  read  their  recantation  by  blani- 
ing  him  for  the  reinstatement  of 
his  royal  brotlier.  Besides,  they 
had  panegyrized  the  prince,  thexc 
is  reason  to  believe,  more  from  the 
hope  of  Enticing  him  over  by  praise 
to  their  views  and  principles,  thap 
from  the  conviction '  or  proof  th^t 
he  was  actually  already  so  indinedi 
and  they  apprehended  that,  if  they 
withdrew  their  prabe,  they  should 
sacrifice  all  probability  9!  accom- 
plishing their  object.  The  only 
men  who  acted  a  consistent  and 
undisguised  part  on  iliis  occasioa 
were  the  ministers : — they  had  al- 
ways declared  their  opiniQu,  that 
the  duke  of  York  had  been  unjustly- 
accused,  and  that  his  reputation 
was  sacrificed  to  the  clamours  and 
prejudices  of  the  people,  raised  by 
the  most  foul  and  base  zneans. 
Such  men,  therefore,  were  equally 
led  by  duty  and  inclination  to  se- 
cond  and  forward   the   ptince's 
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^shes  and  plan  for  the  relnstate- 
iilent  of  the  duke ;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly, in  parnament,  stood 
t>oldly  forward  and  defended  the 
measure.  On  this  occasion,  and 
"on  several  qthers  which  we  shall 
afterwards  notice,  ministers  ap- 
peared, even  to  those  who  disap- 
proved of  their  general  principles 
and  measures,  ^luch  more  con- 
sistent and  trust-worthy  than  their 
opponents.  They  .gained  on  die 
good  opinion  of  the  public  j  while 
the  other  party  sunk  in  the  esteem 
and  confidence^'  and  raised  in  the 
^breasts  of  many  a  feeling  very 
pearly  allied^to  contempt. 

The  nation  at  large  viewed  the 
reinstatement  of  the  duke  of  York 
Vith  great  indifference,  so  far  as 
it  regarded  inm;  but  with  some- 
thing like  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
appointment, in  so  far  as  it  indi- 
cated the  principles  of  the  regent. 
It  was  pretty  generally  believed, 
that  the  duke  liad  received  such  a 
lesson  as  would  effectually  keep 
him  witliin  bounds  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life ;  and  the  British 
pubjic,  who,  when  not  inflamed  or 
led  astray  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
always  view  with  a  candid  eye  the 
failings  of  their  princes,  having 
•forgotten  or  disbelieved  his  crimes, 
were  not  sorry  that  his  punishment 
should  cea§e.  But  though  they 
were  disposed  to  makp  alf  due  al- 
lowance for  fnjternal  feeling  and 
partiality,  yet  thejr  would  have 
teen  better  pleased,  Iiad  jhe  re- 
gent not  been  so  forward  to  rein- 
state his  brother.  This  feeling, 
liowever,  soon  wore  away ;  and 
Tiad  the  prince's  conduct  in  all  other 
respects  indicated  a  determined  en- 
mity to  corruption  and  favouritism, 
his  popularity  would  not  have  es- 
sentially or  permanently  /suffered 
for  his  interference  in  benaif  of  the 
yufce  of  York. 


While  the  prince  has  been  reg^nt^ 
many  measures  and  appointments 
have    taken  place,   completely  at 
variance  with  his  former  political 
principles  and  conduct ;  but  as  he 
was  considered  as  acting  in  these 
merely  in  the  name  and  on  the  bo* 
half  ^  of  his  majesty,  no  ^cusation 
or  suspicion  of  change  in  his  opt* 
nions    could   justly    or   fairly  be 
brought  forward.     It  was  indeed 
asserted  by  the  opposition,  that  ia 
some  particular  cases  he  ought  to 
have  acted  from    hiitiself,   or    at 
least  have  prevented  his  mioisters 
from   taking   such   no/easures,    or  - 
making  such  appointments^  as  were 
decidedly  hosu\e  to  his  own  views  $ 
and  they  confidently  foretold,  that 
if  he  ever  did  interfere^  it  would . 
be  for -the  purpose  of  rewarding 
public  merit,  and  of  displaying  to 
the  nation  unequivocal  proofs  that 
he  was  still  the  enemy  of  corruption, 
and  still  adhered  to   his  opmioti, 
tliat  government  was  only  for  the 
people.    These  advocates  for  the 
princess  ^consistency    were  4iot  st* 
bashed,   silenced,   or  alarmed  ai; 
the  reinstatement  of  the  duke  cH 
York;     they   acknowledg<*d  it  to 
be  the  act  of  the  regent  himself;' 
but  they  traced  it  to  fraternal  feel- 
ings or  prejudices,  not  to  political 
^T  public  motives;    and   on  thu 
point,  as  has  already  been  remark- 
ed, the  nation  were  disposed  to  be 
as  candid  and  liberal  as  the  prince's 
friends.      But  another  event  took 
place,  whick  staggered-  the  BlosC 
sanguine  admirers  of  the  regent ; 
ana  which,  by  the  opposition,  was 
deemed  so  fatal  to  their  high  hopes 
of  him,  so  opposite  to  their  pre- 
dictions, that  tliey  refused,  against 
all  evidence,  to  trace  it  to  him» 

By  the  death  of  gen.  Fox,  die 
office  of  paymaster  ot  the  widows! 

tensions  became  vacant.     He  who 
olds  tliis  office  has  nothing  to  per- 
O  3  form: 
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form :  he  has  only  to  recuive  bis 
own  femoluraent:  the  pension  of 
Che  widows  is  paid  at  the  ofike  of 
the  sccreiJiry  at  war,  by  persong 
appointed  for  that  express  purpose. 
But  this  ifi  not  the  sole  nor  the 
chief  objection  to  this  office ;  the 
etnc^uments  of  it  are  derived  from 
a  perdentage  on  the  sum  of  money 
feuinually  voted  by  parliament  for 
the  pensions  of  widows;  for  the 
pensions  of"  the  widows  of  those 
ine&  whose  lives  have  betn  offered 
up  for  the  service  of  their  country. 
If  justice,  if  honour,  if  common 
feeling  and  humanity,  call  for  the 
redress  of  any  abuse,  it  must  be  for 
the  redress  of  such  an  abuse  as  this, 
than  whifch  no  greater  disgrace  can 
stain  the  goveniment  and  nation 
Hi^ich  tolerates  it.  Viewed  simply 
ia  a  financial  point  of  view,  the 
ptufltion  ought  to  be  abolished; 
and  accordingly  the  committee  of 
finance  hid  strongly  recommended 
its  total  and  immediate  abolition 
Upon  the  death  or  resignation  of 
general  Fox.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  recommendation — notwith- 
standing whoever  held  the  office 
must  have  received  the  emoluments, 
for  which  he  moved  not  a  single 
finger  for  a  single  daj",  from  the 
scanty  pittance  earned  by  a  whole 
life  of  danger  and  fatigue ;  scarcely 
jtvas  general  Fox   cold,   when  the 

flace  was  given  away  to  colonel 
lacmahon,  to  the  personal  friend 
and  favourite  of  the  prince.  This 
needs  no  comment ;  it  admits  of  no 
applogy  or  excuse;  and  the  attempts 
of  the  partisans  of  opposition  to  re- 
move the  disgrace  and  obloquy  of 
|he  appointn^ent  from  the  regent, 
and  to  Bx  it  on  the  ministers ;  and 
their  assertions  that  the  latter  forced 
It  on  their  royal  master,  were  calcu- 
lated to  create  disgust,  contempt, 
4nd  ridicule.    The  prince  certainly 


was  not  aware  of  the  nattme  of  die 
situation  he  bestowed  on  his  far 
vourite ;  he  could  not  have  knowij 
th^t  in  benefiting  him  he  was  in*  * 
Juring  thousands ;  otherwise,  die 
goodness  of  his  heart,  if  not  the 
purity  of  his  principles,  would  have 
discovered  some  other  method  of 
serving  his  friend. 

We  have  thus  carried  on  the  hU 
story  of  the  rec;eAcy,  from  the  in* 
troduction  of  tne  bill  for  that  pur* 
pose,  till  the  prince  was  in  vested 
with  the  powers  which  ministers 
diought  fit  to  allow  him  to  possess} 
and  we  have  also  endeavoured  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  not  only 
the  expectations  which  wereformej 
of  the  prince  by  the  different  par* 
ties  in  parliament  and  the  nation^ 
but  proofs  sufficiently  explicit  and 
ample,  how  far  those  expectatioiis 
have  hitherto  been  fulfilled.  In 
justice  to  the  ]>rince,  however,  it 
should  be  added,  that  he  has  su€* 
fered  more  by  tlie  injudicious  and 
extravagant  praises  of  his  friend^ 
than  by  any  want  of  merit  of  hit 
own.  When  we  take  a  comprehen- 
sive and  impartial  survey  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life ;  of  the 
me^i  with  whom  he  has  principally 
associated ;  of  the  amusemeots 
and  pleasures  to  which  he  has  been 
devoted ;  and  *of  the  total  secluv 
sion  fiom  business  of  all  kinds  ia 
which  he  has  been  l^ept,  we  shall 
find  ample  excuse  for  ipdole^ice 
and  indecision  of  chai;acter;  and 
we  shall  be  more  ^pt  and  disposed 
to  lament  and  apologize  for,  than 
to  censure,  any  ficUeness  or  un^ 
Steadiness  of  political  principle  or 
conduct  whicli  may  be  observed  v^ 
his  public  )ife.  It  should  a]so  be 
remarked,  that  if  he  has  actually 

gone  over  and  ^ven  hunself  up  to 
.  ip  |)rese]it  ipmistersy  hh  formed 
Irieiuti 
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fiimds  w^tkot  alitt]e4»  be  Uioicieci : 
-^-thef  certainlf  have  lost,,  in  a 
gnsat  dtmCf  the  confidence  and 
good  wiu  of  the  nation  $  and  it 
vas  too  much  to  expect  that 
die  frince  should  still  adhere  to 
tbeiDy  after  the  nation  had  seen 
season  to  leave  them.  It  is  not  ni»- 
caxidid  or  unfounded  to  maintain 
that  the  people  prefer  the  men  who 
would  assist  the  Spaniards  ;  who 
would  hot  crouch  to  America  ; 
who  would  uphold  instead  of  shak- 
ing the  national  credit,  to  the  men 
who  call  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
peninsula;  who  are  constantly  re- 
peating,  in  the  very  face  of  former 
predictions  proved  to  be  false  and 
iprouodless,  that  we  cannot  stand 
there  against  the  powet  of  Bona- 
parte; v^o,  ip  the  adjustznent  of 
©ur  disputes  witli  America,  would 
(Compromise  our  glory  and  honour 
Ibr  the  sake  of  reviving  our  com- 
merce ;  and  who  at  the  same  time 


anre  en^ovonriitg  to  strike  a  fatiH 
blow  at  chat  commerce,  through 
that  paper  credit,  which  is  ail  evil, 
but, it  is  to  be  fisared,  an  unavoidable 
evih  In  all  these  points,  the  Yoice  of 
the  nation  is  for  the  present  minis- 
ters, compared  with  the  opposition ; 
and  it  should  not  therefore  bb 
matter  of  reproach  to  the  prince» 
that  be  has  gone  alotig  with  the  naw 
tion.  But  there  is  another  most 
vital  p6int,  wherein  th^  opposition 
possess  and  deserve  more  credit 
and  confidence  with  the  nation  thaA 
the  ministry  ;  the  preservation  and 
tranquillity  of  Ireland  9^  and  here 
it  behoves  the  prince  to  remember 
his  former  friends,  and  above  all 
to  iplace  before  his  constant  and 
profound^  contemplation  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox,  In 
no  respect  has  he  so  much  in  hts 
power;  nor  can  he  so  decidedly 
prove  that  the  good  of  the  people 
is  uppermost  in  nis  heart* 


,      CHAPTER  VIII. 

proposed  Division  of  the  miscellaneodf  Events  and  Transactions  of  our  domestti 
History  into  those  *which  relate  to  chvil  and  reiigionS  Liberty^  and  those  'whicb 
relive  to  the  Commerce  and  Finances  of  the  Country-^-Short  Sketch  ofeach-^ 
Rei^e^  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,^  in  the  Case  » 
Ser^veen  Sir  Francis  Bhfdett  and  the  Speaket — Opinions  and  Division 
of  th§  Judges^^The  Case  of  Sir  Francis  and  the  Serjeant  at  Arms^^Indjffe" 
rence  of  the  Public  iviih  respect  to  this  Cause  noted^^and  w\th  respect  to  Far- 
Itamentary  Reforms-Causes  of  this  Indifference — Remarks  on  the  Motions  in 
ihe  House  of  Lords  and- House  of  Comtnons'hn  Ex  Officio  trfirmaiions — State 
0fihe  Lanv  of  lAhel  in  this  Country — Vague  and  loose  Objections  to  the  Mode 
ofprweeding  by  Information' — The  Introduction  of  a  Grand  Jury  proposed  in 
Cases  of  LibeU^Special  Juries  too  much  resorted  to-^Difftrent  Doctrines  hiJd 
hy  the  Attorney  Generai  with  respect  to  the  comparative  duilt  of  the  jiuthir  and 
FMiiher^Trialofibe  E^ditor  of  the  Examimr^Trial  of  Mr.  Whiie—Re^ 
maris  on  his  Case — On  the  Hardship  of  coffining  a  Man  in  a  distant  Gdol 
'^Mtftion  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  State  of  the  Press  in 
InSa, 

THE  miscellaneous  events  and    tain,  during  the  currency  of  the 
transactions  connected  wkh    year  1811,  may  be  very  properly  and 
t)ie  domestic  history  of  Great  Bn-    luminously  arranged  under  two  d!- 

0  it  siinct 
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stiiict  and  leadixu;  hmds.    Undtr 
the  first  head  wilTn^turalV  ^^^  ^ 
those  events  and  transactions  which 
illustrate,  relate  tQ»  or  affect  the 
State  of  civile  political  and  religious 
liberty  in  this  kin^dona.  Under  the 
second  grand  division  may  be  placed 
all  tho^e  events  and  transactions 
that  have  refei  eace  to  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  •  Consistently  with 
this  division  and  arrangement^  the 
first  head  will  compreliend  the  pro- 
ceedings   in  the    court  of  king's 
bench  relative  to  the  arrest   and 
imprisonment  of  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  by  the  order  of  the  house  of 
commons;    the  proceedings    that 
tpok  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingaoni  on.  the  subject  of  parlia- 
jnentary  reforp;  the  attempts  tliat 
werQ  made  in  tlie  hou^e  of  lords 
and  hopse  of  commons  to  check, 
or  ?t  least  to  investigate,  tlie  prac- 
tice so  commonly  pursued  by  tlie 
attorney -peneral     of    proceeding, 
in  cases  of  libe],  by  ex^officio  infor- 
mations.   Closely  connected  with 
this  branch  may  be  considered  the 
most  remarkable  trials  for    libel 
during  the  year ;  and,  to  sum  up  ^'nd 
close  this  part  of  the  first  great  dir 
vision,  the  discussion  in  parlUraent 
j-elatiye  tp  the  state  of  the  freedom 
_pf  the  pres?  in  India  will  require 
noti.ck,    The  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced   into    the  house   of    lord^ 
by    lord  Sidmouth    deseive^  and 
Remands  considerable  attcuition  am) 
investigation,  as  it  created  great 
alarm  and  apprehension  aniong  a}l 
parties  and  denominaticuis  of  pro- 
testant  dissenters,  bv  most  of  whom 
It  was  considered,  whether  justly  or 
not,  we  shall  afterwards  in^ixire,  as 
the  insidious  beginning  of  a  system 
of  intolerance  and  persecution. — 
Under  this  head,  also,  we  shall 
throw  the  consideration  of  thequcsy 
(ion   respecting    xh^^   assassination 
of  tyrants,  .as  it  invDlves  several 


•poit^»  that  may  justly  be  1 
asconnectedwith  th^llborty  <^i 
kind. 

The  second  great  diviuoa  of  mi^ 
cellaneous  transactions  add  events^ 
connected  with  the  domestic  his* 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  will  conk* 
prise  points  not  less  interesting  or 
important,  though  not  so  numerottfi; 
The  circumstances  that  gave  r«e 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  to  ia** 
quire  into  the  embarrassed  aad  iotir 
state  of  commercial  credit;    and 
the  report  of  that  committee,  first 
in  point  of  lime,  at  least,  cailfof 
our  notice  and  recprd.    The  detail 
which  we  gave  in  our  last  voluTniei 
of  the  discussion  on  the  ballioA 
question,  will  be  followed  out  ia 
this  volume  by  theorise  in  the  no- 
minal value  of  the  dollar  %  a  raea^- 
sure  imperiously  called  for,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  glaring  and  decisive 
proof,  that  those  who  went  aloi|^ 
with  tlie  bullion  conmiittee,  in  tbeb 
general  views,  reasonings  and  coo<p 
elusions,  were   undoubtedly  right* 
The  notice  of   lord  King   to  bit 
ttnants,  considered  ia  several  points 
of  view,  as  le^al,  as  prud^t*  as 
just,  s^s  patriotic ;  and  the  Cens^ 
qvient   bill   of  lord  Stanhopei  ^ 
hrst  shunned  or  rejected  as    un^' 
i^ecessary  by  ministers,  and  siAer«> 
wards    adopted    and    carried  tri- 
uniphantly  through  botli  houses  of 
parliament,    will  form  most  pror 
minent  and  imporuui^.bfan^hes  of 
this  head*    Of  inferior  moment  and 
interest!  phough  still  very  worthy 
of  invebtigatiopt  ar^  the  qii^stions 
regaiding  th^  gra^iting  pf  licenses* 
vjewed  as  the  means  of  increasing 
or  supportii^  the  influence  of  jm- 
uisters;  and  as  injuring  our  own 
trade,  and  benefidngtlie  trade  of  the 
enemy  \  and  regarding  the  patriol^ 
ism  and  policy  of  abstaining  frpm 
the  consumption  of  aU  foreigit  ar- 
ticles 
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^klestribfidi  can  be  purchased  only 
by  means  of  British  gold. 

Several  subordinate  points  will 
(all  in  oar  way  in  these  discussions, 
which  will  serve  to  fill  up  the  di-' 
stauice  that  maj  appear  to  be  be- 
tmetn  several  of  them,  and  to  make 
*  1^  ixiiiid  glide  and  pass  more  rea. 
dfly,  easily  and  comfortably  from 
one  to  another. 

Itmay  at  first  sight  appear  to 
somie  of  our  readers,  that  in  these 
dtscusfiions  we  have '  totally  passed 
oret  and  lost  sight  of  Ireland ;  a 
country  in  which  there  are  Constants 
hr  passing  events  and  transactions, 
vxm  which,  to  those  who  contem-^ 
plate  them  seriously,  dispassionutely ' 
and  conmprehensively,  and  under- 
stand them  minutely  and  thorough- 
ly, much  insight  maybe  gained,  not 
£fBfy  of  human  nature,  but  also  of 
^e  radical  difference  of  good  and 
bad  government,  and  of  the  very 
oppodte  results  which  they  neces- 
.  samy  produce.  But  If  eland,  at  ail 
times  a  subject  of  the  most  serious 
arid  deep  reflection  to  the  real 
Mend  of  Great  Britain,  has  during 
the  year  1811  been  the  scene  of 
such  uncommonly  interesting  events, 
«hic^  are  only  beginning  to  di- 
fiplsy  at  a  distance,  and  u*ith  an  im- 
'  perfeec  and  obscure  light,  the  con^ 
secfnenceB  to  which  they  must  give 
birth,  that  her  history  must  not  be 
suffered  to  occupy  a  subordinate 
ttsoion ;  it  must  be  treated  of  se- 
parately, and  with  that  fullness  and 
-ininntene«&  which  its  importance 
reqnires^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recapi- 
ntlate,  at  any  length,  the  cause 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
eoUrt  of  king's  bench  between 
sir  Francis  Burdett  and  the  speaker. 
Sir  Francis,  by  bringing  forward 
lilts  cause,  wished  to  determine  two 
^eat  and  most  impoT^^nt  points : 
|n  the  first  place,  whether  or  not 


any  court  of  law  deemed  itself  com- 
petent to  interfere  with  the  proceed- 
ings   of  the    house  of  commons, 
Where  those  proceedings  went  so 
far  as  to  commit  a  person  to  cus* 
tody,  without  regular  investigation 
and  trial,  solely   upon  *their  own 
authority,  they  being  the  accuser^ 
and  the  judge:  in  the  second  place, 
on  the  supposition  that  a  court  of 
law  was  found,  which  judged  itself . 
authorised,  by  the  law  of  the  landi 
to  examine  into  the  juittce  of  sucn 
•proceedings  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons,—-miether  that  court  would, 
in  the  present  case,  defend  or  re- 
probate them.     But  It  must  be  ap- 
parent, on*the  slightest  reflection, 
that  sir  Francis  Burdett  was  not 
nearly  so  anxious  on  the  second  as 
on  the  first  point :  for,  provided  a 
court  of  law  declared  itself  conipe- 
tent  to  examine  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  parliament,  when  those  pro- 
ceedings trenched  on  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  so  far  as  to  put  him  in 
confinement,  in  that  case  a  place 
of  lefuge  and    protection  a^^ainst 
the  power  of  parliament  so  exercised 
was  thrown  open;  and,  consequent- 
ly, it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
that  power  would  be  wantonly  or 
improperly  brought  into  use.     If  ' 
sir  Francis  could  have  established 
the  point,  that  the  parliamentf  when 
in  the  act  of  punishing,  was  not 
supreme ;  that  either  an  appeal  lay 
from  them,  or  that  the  punishment 
they  ordered  could  be  remitted  by 
a  court  of  law  ;  then  he  would  in 
fact  have  destroyed  the  privilege 
which  parliament  claimed,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  which  in  his  own 
case  he  thought  himself  aggrieved* 
and  unjustly  punished. 

This,  then,  was  the  case  to  be  , 
tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  ; 
the  judges  of  which,  after  hearing 
the  counsel  employed  by  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  those  whom  the  house 
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of  commons  had  appointed  to  de- 
fend the  speaker,  were  to  dctcr- 
xnine,  whether  they  were  compe- 
,  tent  to  interfere  with  what  that 
Jiouse  had  thougJit  proper  to  do  to- 
.  wards  one  of  their  own  members. 

It  is  impossible,  nor,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  it  be  interesting  or 
very  relevant  in  our  volume,  to 

E've  even  an  absti^act  of  the  very 
ng  and  very  learned  speeches 
that  were  made  on  this  mqst  mo- 
jRientous  occasion.  Had  it  been 
jproper  to  discuss  the  point  by  a 
reference  to  the  spirit  and  prin-, 
^iples  of  the  British  constitution,  it 
is  probable  the  discussion  would 
have  been  not  only  much  shorter, 
hnt  much  more  interesting  and 
important ;  bur,  according  to  the 
forms  and  practice  of  law,  this 
case  was  to  be  determined  by 
precedent  and  authority, — ^not  by 
principle,  and  a  reference  to  the 
abstract  doctrines  of  justice.  When 
it  is  considered  that  these  prece- 
dents were  raked  out  from  every 
part  of  our  history,  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  have  been  extremely 
numerous ;  and  wiien  it  is  more- 
over considered  that  our  history, 
even  within  these  last  two  hundred 
years,  although  more  favorable  to 
the  liberty  of  m.iukind  than  the 
history  of  any  other  country  during 
the  wme  period,  is  yet  spotted 
with  many  acts  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  all  of  which,  in  the 
eye  of  law,  which  does  not  sepa- 
rate the  good  iVom  the  bad,  are 
precedents  equally  apposite  and 
binding  ;  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  the  grounds  on  which  the  counsel 
for  the  privileges  of  the  house  of 
commons  rested  his  cause  and  his 
argument,  were  at  least  as  nume- 
rous, and  as  ihuch  to  the  point,  as 
those  on  which  the  counsel  for  sir 
yrancis  Burdett  built  his  cause  and 
argument.    It  is  of  much  more 


consequence  to  record  tlie  «piiit6n 
of  the  judees  on  this  questicm  ; 
and  we  shall  therefore  give  them 
at  full  length. 

Lord  Ellenborough  spoke  to  tb^ 
following  purport  :— 

<*  Mr.  Holroyd,  it  is  not  necesiaiy 
to  trouble  you  further :  after  the 
great  industry  which  has  been  al- 
ready shown,  and  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  «nce  the 
first  agitation  of  this  case,  there 
cannot  be  mu^h  more  required  to 
enable  the  court  to  cotoe  to  a 
judgement.  Speaking  for  myself, 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  rests  upon 
my  mind  as  to  the  great  ieaiflres 
of  the  question,  (His  lordship 
here  read  the  state  of  the  case,  as 
had  been  given.)  The  material 
points  were  three.  1st.  Whether 
the  house  had  authority  to  commit 
for  breach  of  privilege  2  2d.  \^'Tie- 
ther  the  warrant  disclosed  sufficient 
ground  for  commitment :  and  3d- 
Whether  the  execution  of  the  war- 
rant was  legal.  On  the  first  of 
these  points,  the  learning  of  the 
case,  from  sir  Orlando  Bridgman 
and  Thorpe's  case  was  but  par- 
tially '  applicable.  The  privilege 
of  parliament  seemed  not  to  be  the 
privilege  of  the  house  of  lords  or 
commons,  but  the  result  of  the  iij- 
herent  and  original  privileges  of 
the  individual  members.  The  dk 
vision  of  the  general  assemblage  of 
the  council  ofthe  nation  into  houses, 
one  of  which  contained  the  knights^ 
burgesses  and  citizens,  was  recog- 
nised first  by  the  49th  of  Hemy 
III.  From  the  natute  of  their 
situation,  the  members  must  have 
had  inherent  privileges  ;  they  must 
have  been  able  to  protect  them- 
selves; and  poor  and  miserable 
must  be  the  situation  of  a  delibera- 
tive body  like  the  house  of  com«« 
mons,  if  it  could  not  protect  its 
own  proceedings  from  insult  and 
interruption* 
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inteTTaptloa*    lie  wouW  not  nd- 
vcrt  to  the  topics  closely  connected 
with  the  subject,  nor  to  the  mode 
In  which  they  hud  been  aiscussed 
ip  other  places.    It  was  imposs  ble 
for  oae  with  ears  not  to.  hear,  or 
with  eyes  not  to  see,  the  views  in 
which    those    subjects    had    been 
treated  abroad;    and  it   reflected 
great   credit  on   those  gentlemen 
who  had  argued  the  question  be- 
fore the  court,  that  they  hud  kept 
clear  of  those  topics.     It  had  been 
a.  gued,  that  as  the  house  of  com* 
mons  was  only  known  since  the 
49th  of  Henry  III.  witliin   legal 
memory,  and  as  its  privileges  hud 
not  been  ebtablisIieJ  since,  it  hud 
not    the  foot    of   prescription  or 
Statute  to  stand  on.     It  hud  pre- 
scription.    The  allowance  of  cer- 
tain privilece;i  in  the  first  division 
of  the  legislature,  wus  an  evidence 
that  they  were  considered  as  inhe- 
rent in   the   membeis.      But    tlie 
house  bad  even  a  vindictive  pri- 
vilege, as  was  apparent  from  Eve- 
lyn's case.     In  the  case  of  Ariluir 
Holt,  one  of  Its  own  members,  the 
house  committed  him  for  a  libel 
on  its  dignity ;   and  not  merely 
committed  him  fox  six  montlis,  and 
fined  him,  but  even,  by  what  ap- 
peured  a   stretch  of  power,  com- 
mitted him  until  he  should  publlc- 
Jy  retract  the  principles  of  his  libel. 
He    (lord  E.)    came   with    moi'e 
satisfaction  to  later  legislative  re- 
cognitions  pf   a  right   m    parlia- 
ment   to   imprison  tor    contempt. 
In  I  James  H.   chap.  I'i.    in    an 
act  relative  to  arrests,  it  was  spe- 
ciidly  proyiJedi  thi^t  nodi Ing  therein 
contained  was  to  prejudice  tlae  pri- 
vilege of  parliament  m  that  matter. 
He  would  come  to  a  later  instance : 
— If  ever  there  was  a  man  keen 
and  jealous  in  his  view  of  encroach- 
ments- upon  the  law— if  ever  ther^ 
5yas  a  maft  siurd^  and  immpveabl? 


when  he  thought  the  liberty  <£  the 
subject  concerned — it    was    chief 
justice  Holt*    In  Ashley's  CHsc,  he 
stood    out    alone,    and   manfully, 
against  die  opinion  of  ail  the  judgw: 
hut  in  die  case  of  the  queen  and 
Batfy,  where  the  power  of  commift- 
,ment  was  introduced,  he  admitted 
it  without  hesitation.     In  the  eavl 
of  Shaftesbury's  case,  die  court  of 
king's  bench  allowed  the  power  of 
commitment,  by  allowin^y  the  suifi- 
ciency  of  a  warrant  in  the  general 
terms  in  which  that  instrument  was 
conceived*     It  was  not  possible  to 
doubt  tliat  the  house  of  commoas 
.had  a  right  to  commit  in.  certain 
cases;  ihey  did  not  insist  on  a  right 
in  all.     There  was  no  instance  ia 
all  the  cases  where  a  habeas  corpus 
was  refused,  of  tlie  judges  turning 
over  the  party  to  his  remedy  by 
action,  and  refusiiip:  the  discharge 
on  that  ground.     I'hey  must  hawe 
discussed  the  point  of  privilege';, 
they  coulil  not  value  the  interqier 
diute  portion  of  a  man's  liberty  so 
lightly  as  to  leave  him  to  the  re- 
medy of  an  action,  if  the  power 
which  committed  him  was   wan- 
dering beyond  its  privileges.  There 
could  be  no  greater  libel  on  the 
Englisli  Ltw»  than  to  say  it  was  en- 
.pablc  of  gliding  over  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  of  privilege,  by  refer^ 
nn;^;  the  agi^ricvcd  person   to   wx 
aciion.     But  there  was  no  instance 
of  the  kind.     At  the  time  of  thcwe 
early  disputes,  a  time  of  great  in- 
flammution,     when   many  persons 
would  be  disposed  to  make  the  ex- 
peiiment  ot  an  action  for  the  sake 
of  the  damages,  no  action  had  been 
brought.     VVh ere  could  be  the  in-, 
jury  of   allowing  tlie  privilege  of 
co.nmiLmcnt?     Was  the   house  to 
wait  the  more  tardy   proceedings 
of    the  courts,    in   matters  which 
might  .require  a  much  speedier  de- 
pibioo  {   Wo^ld  not  the  hoasc  lose 
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a  large,  ^re  of  it»  natiofial  and 
ptiblic  respect^  if  it  were  to  cooie 
down.to  a  grand  jury  to  find  a 
bill*  or  if  it  had  not  within  itself  a 
power  of  protection  i  It  had  been 
saidy  that  the  warrant  was  not  suf* 
ficienty  as  not  containing  an  aver- 
ment of  the  facts ;  but  we  resolu* 
tion  oi  the  house  was  a  judgement. 
Was  a  judgement  of  the  kii^s 
bench  not  to  be  a  suflScient  aver- 
ment ?  and  was  the  judgement  of 
the  house  to  be  sank  below  that  of 
the  court?  The  warrant  might 
have  been  more  detailed ;  and  if 
k  had  been  drawn  up  by  any  of 
those  gentlemen  who  had  now  ar- 

fued  oefore  the  court,  it  might 
are  been  drawn  up,  in,  the  vulgar 
phrase^  in  a  more ;  workmanhke 
manner ;  but  it  was  distinct,  and 
sufficient  for  its  purpose.  As  to 
the  last  point,  of  breaking  open  the 
door,  it  was  stated,  that  the  serjeant 
declared  audiblv  the  purpose  of 
his  comings,  and  the  authority  on 
which  he  came.  In  the  ordinary 
case  of  ezecutinfi;  a  civil  process,  it 
Was  not  lawful  to  break  .open  a 
door.  The  law  valued  the  security 
and  comfort  of  (he  subject  in  his 
house,  which  was  so  far  his  castle, 
more  than  the  satisfaction  of  the 
civil  process.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
felon,  or  where  the  king  had  an 
interest,  the  law  allowed  the  breaks 
ing  open.  It  was  only  necessary 
tha^  the  public  benefit  should  be 
concerned,  arid  private  security 
^ust  be  postponed  to  it.  From 
Semayne's  case,  and  Briggs's  case, 
it  was.  not  allowed  to  break  open 
the  outer  dpor  for  a  civil  process  : 
but  in  die  queen  ^nd  Batty  it  was 
fully  recognised  that  the  door  might 
be  broken  for  contempt  of  a  court 
of  justice ;  how  much  more,  Uien, 
for  contempt  of  that  higher  court 
of  parliament  1  On  the  c<H)sidera- 
tiouof  ,al][  the  points,  it  appeared 


to  htm  (lord  Ellenboroogh)  duft ' 
the  justification  was  satisfilctory. 
.1st.  The  right  to  commit  was  sui* 
thorised  by  reason  and  by  law. 
2d.  The  warrant  followed  the 
order,  and  the  order  was  conform* 
able  to  the  power.  Sd.  The  outer 
door  might  be  broken  open  for 
contempt  of  an  inferior  court,  and 
it  certainly  might  'be  so  where 
public  benefit  was  conoemed. 

Mr.  justice  Grose'  declared  faim* 
self  endrdiy  of  die  same  opinion 
with  lord  EUenborongk 

[Mr.  justice  Le  Blanc  was  absent 
on  account  of  ill  health.]  - 

Mr.  justice  B?iley.-— The  hoose 
of  commons  is  a  court  ofjudicatorc* 
and  must  dierefore  have  the  power 
of  commitment.  It  has  been  ad* 
mitted,  that  an  action  will  not  lie 
against  the  members,  and  therefore 
not  against  the  speaker,  who  i% 
only  a  member  through  whom  they 
speak.  The  officer  who  acts  is  not 
blameable  for  the  execution  of  anj 
order  within  the  jurisdiction  of  fass 
court.  .  If  an  action  in  this  case 
could  be  supported,  it  might  be 
carried  dirough  every  inferior  juris* 
diction  of  the  country.  I  ame 
entirdy  in  opinion  with  the  ciqef 
justice. 

After  a  decision  thus  solemnly 
pronounced,  there  remained  only 
one  point,  which  a  regard  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  me  rights  of 
Englishmen  induced  sir  Francis 
Burdett  to  hxing  into  the  conrts  of 
law.  The  judges  had  refused  to 
interfere  with  respect  to  the  legality 
of  the  arrest  or  impnsonment  :— 
but  even  admitting  that  the  speaker 
was  authorised  to  issue  his  warrant 
for  the  seisure  of  sir  Francis  Bur» 
dett,  and  the  serjeant  at  arms  was 
equally  authorised  to  act  Ujpon  that 
warrant  and  to  take  him  mto  cus- 
tody;  yet  it  remained  for  discussion 
and  legal  decimn>.  whether,  in  the 
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acteil  excdttticn  of  di«  warrant, 
McamttM  not  sanctioned  or  periAit-" 
ted  hf'lsnr  had  not  been  resorted 
to.  AUhoiiffh  the  court  of  king's 
talkch  hod  iedared  ihzt  the  pri- 
vAsges  of  the  boose  of  commons 
nvre  not  to  be  defined  or  ques- 
doned  hj  them^  and  that  whoever 
acted  in  pursuance  of  the  orders 
of  die  honse  was  without  their  ju- 
ris^ctknit  yet  in  the  case  of  the 
persoft*  who  had  the  execution  of 
^oae  orders,  ulang  any  step  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  per&nn  his  duty  and  comply 
with  the  coiamands  of  the  house, 
tfaeeause  might  eertainlybebrought 
befere  tfaem^  Sir  Francis  had  bar-* 
ricaded  bis  outer  door  against  the 
Serjeant  at  aims: — ^the  latter,  find- 
ing no  other  means  of  access,  had 
broioBD  open  the  door,  and  had 
moreover  entered  the  house  with 
an  armed  force,  with  whose  assist- 
ance and  protection  he  had  also 
GOfiYey td  his  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
Sir  Francis  was  desirous  of  trying 
m^Mther  the  serjeant  at  arms,  in 
the  execution  of  tne  warrant  of  the 
speaker,  was  justified  in  breaking 
open  the  door  of  his  house,  and 
whether  he  did  not  employ  agreater 
force  than  circumsunces  rradered 
necessdry. 

Por  this  purpose  he  brought  an 
action  against  Mr.  Colman,  the 
seijeant  at  arms,  which  was  tried 
tn.the  court  of  king's  bench  on  the 
19th  et  June.  It  was  a  trial  at 
bar,  Itefbre  the  whole  court,  and 
the  jury  were  special^-^Alchough 
this  ca«ise  was  tried  by  a  jury,  there 
was  little  probability  that  the  isiue 
would  be  faTOurable  to  sir  Francis 
Burdett(  foi^  whatever  may  be  said 
or  thought  on  the  grand  and  lead- 
ixig  question,  respecting  the  pri- 
vJlei^es  of  the  house  of  coaomons, 
yec  ic  mast  appear  reasonable  and 
just  to  cv4ifj  candid  and  calm  mind> 


tfot  ^flowing  the  good  of  the  ^outf- 
try  required  that  the  house  sfapuld 
possess  the  privileges  disputed/and 
should  exercise  £em  in  the  way 
they  did,  in  that  particular  case  | 
allowing  all  this,— and  this  had 
been  actually  allowed,  or  rather 
decided,  by  the  former  proceedings 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench,— it 
would  hav^  been  foolish  in  the  ex* 
treme  to  have  deemed  or  declared 
illegal  the  means  necessary  to  carry 
ioto  efiect  what  the  house,  acting 
on  their  privileges,  had  ordered  to 
be  done.  The  house  had  a  right 
(we  now  suppose  this  right  to  be 
put  beyond  a  doubt)  to  arrest  and 
imprison  sir  Francis  Burdett: — ^thie 
right  impires  a  right  to  use  the 
means  necessary  for  his  arrest,  and 
of  course  it  implies  the  right  to 
break  open  his  dopr,  if  he  comd  not 
otherwise  be  atrested.  To  contend 
that  the  house  of  commons  have  a~ 
right  to  arrest  a  person  acting  as 
sir  Francis  had  done,  and.  at  the 
same  time  to  assert,  that  it  was 
illegal  in  their  officer  to  break  open 
the  door,  when  without  it  the  right 
of  the  house  could  not  be  acted 
upon,  is  to  maintain^  two  opinions 
so  opposite  and  contradictory  as  to 
destroy  each  ^  other.  It  is  little  to 
the  jpurpose  to  argue,  that  a  credi- 
tor has  a  right  to  arrest  his  debtor, 
and  yet  has  no  right  to  force  open 
the  door  of  his  house :  the  cases 
are  not  similar  or  parallel.  The 
right  of  the  house  rests,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  rest,  on  its  subserviency 
and  necessary  connexion  with  the 

§ood  of  the  cbuntry ;  the  right  of 
ie  creditor,  on  his  own  personal 
interest  and  property  s  in  the  one 
case,  the  civil  liberty  of  the  indivi- 
dual is  an  inferior,  in  the  other  case 
it  is  a  superior,  consideration,  inas-  • 
much  as  the.  good  of  the  whole  is 
paramount  to  the  good  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;*  whereas  the  good  of  an  in- 
dividual. 
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dtviffctsif,  $0  iFaf -as  it  consists  in  the 
fitotection  of  his  hoase»  is  soperiot 
to  th*  ittcre  recovery  of  property. 
Suchtrem  the  groaods* urged  bv 
A0  attorney-^geoeraly  and  oa  which 
lord  Eilenborough  deduced  his 
opinion  that  the  action  of  sir  Fran* 
CIS  Bordett  against  the  serjeanc  at 
amMi  would  not  He  i  and  the  jury 
being  satisfied  with  the  evidence 
adduced  to  prove  that  only  neces- 
sary force  was  employed  in  the  exe- 
tation  of  the  warrant,  found  a  ver- 
iWct  for  the  defendant. 

Thus  terminated  a  cause,  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  and  mo- 
ftientotis  which  for  many  years 
faad  come  before  an  English  conrt 
of  law.  After  having  delivered  our 
option  on  the  different  parts  of  it, 
it  much  tti  detail,  both  in  our  for*- 
ttier  and  in  the  present  volume,  it 
Is  tmnecessary  to  offer  any  further 
temarks.  There  is,  however,  one 
feflectioft  that  forces  itself  on  the 
mind  :  to  have  viewed,  or  even  to 
have  read  of,  the  tumultuous-  and 
active  enthusiasm,  not  merely  of 
the  people  of  the  metropolis,  but 
of  the  whole  empire,  in  the  cause 
of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned, 
during  his  continuance  in  the  Tower 
and  oft  his  liberation,— would  not 
the  conviction  have  arisen  and  im- 
pressed itself  deeply  on  the  mind, 
that  tlie  interest  of  the  people  in  the 
fate  of  sir  Francis  was  not  only 
great,  but  permanent  ?  Who  would 
have  thought,  even  after  the  many 
instances  and  proofs  which  the  his- 
tory of  every  country  affords  of 
the  transient  nature  of  popular  feel- 
ing and  opinion,  that,  in  a  very  few- 
months  after  this  exiraordmary  di- 
splay of  enthusiasm  and  profusion 
of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  sir 
Francis,  the  trial  between  him  and 
the  speaker  and  serjeant  at  arms 
should  have  passed  over  like  any 


common  event ;  mi  ditt  the  dcct^ 
-sfOB,  first  of  the  judges,  and  affaer- 
vmtds  of  the  jurv  in  the  cmirt  of 
king's  bench,  which  sanctioned  wiiat 
the  house  of  emtif&ons  h«d  done, 
and  what  the  people  of  this  eoontry 
had  declared  to  be  9*  liostil*  to 
Then*  liberties,  should  not  ha?ve  oc* 
copied  the  public  attention  even  for 
ft  single  day^  or  to  the  esckisioii  of 
the  most  trifling  atidtransk»i&to|>ic 
of  discourse? 

In  another  respeet,  and  osaiwdier 
point,  the  popular  feeling  seemed 
to  languish  and  grow  torpid  this 
year  :*-we  allude  to  a  parliaaieiitary 
reform.  There  was,  indeed,  a  flii«sc- 
ing  in  Palace  Yardi  W«<immsteks  to 
which  we  have  already  lAuded  ; 
and  otie  or  two  county  meetings  i 
and  in  the  house  of  eommons,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  refeience  to  oar 
account  of  their  proceedings,  a  mo- 
tion on  the  subject  was  made.  But 
this  was  little,  compared  with  n^m. 
former  years  had  witnessed  j  and 
the  little  that  was  done,  was  attend- 
ed with  much  less  fei^our  than 
usual.  It  is  at  all  times  extremely 
difficult  to  trace  the  caases  which 
produce  a  change,  or  even  the^  ap- 
pearance of  a  change,  in  public 
feeling  and  conduct  1  they  are  so 
minute  often,  oft<*n  so  complicaied , 
and  mixed  up  of  circumstances 
which  to  a  superficial  obierviBT 
would  seem  incompatible  and  iiw 
congruoos.  We  may  however  hint 
at  tnose  which  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  open  and  operatj^re;  as 
we  shall  thus  lay  before  our  read- 
ers the  history  of  the  public  mind, 
the  most  useful  and  important  por- 
tion of  history.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  the  mass  of  the  pe<^e  of  this, 
•as  of  all  other  cocntries,  are  nbt 
endowed  with  perseverance:  if  a 
point  can  be  carried  by  assa«lt»  by 
a  simultaneous  attack,  thear  Caosie 
wtU  prosper;  bat  delay  .damps  their 
enthusiasm  I 
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'^CRtbasiatni  j  they  grow  weary  and 
diflpfficedy  and  give  op  the  contest, 
if  mne  «Dd  continued  etForts  are  ne- 
eemtry .  This  is  a  genera!  cause  of 
the  faiiore  ef  what  the  populace  aim 
St :  and  tf  an  object  is  popular,  as 
Mrfiamentary  reform  rs  said  to  have 
Wen,  it  mvnt  be  the  cause  of  the 
populace,  and  the  populace  in  all 
countries  are  the  same,— such  as  we 
|um  described  them.  In  the  next 
place,  there  are  peculiar  circum- 
tfCanees  which  operated  along  with 
Ac  national  character  of  the  people, 
to  naire  thenri  relax  their  zeal  and 
endearours  for  parliamentary  re- 
form. It  Tnay>  at  a  superficial 
glance,*  be  de^ed  paradoxical  to 
reckon,  among  the  principal  and 
liwwt  powerful  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  distress  frpm  want  of 
pade,  and  excessive  taxation,  under 
which  the  people  groaned.  It  may 
be  thought,  that  as  parliamaitary 
tcfuan  was  held  out  as  a  panacea; 
9s  a  sovereign,  undoibted  and  im- 
mediate remedy  for  thfese  evils ; 
^enevw these  evils  existed  in  their 
greatest  force,  the  zeal"  ancl  desire 
<oi  the  people  for  parliamentary 
reform  would  be  most  alive  and 
active.  But  a  little  reflection  will 
dpen  up  the  fallacy  of  this  mode  of 
icasoaing:  in  the  first  place,  the 
flptrns  are  broken  by  these  evils, 
and  the  thorghts  are  led  rather  to 
the  removal  of  them,  where  ?c  is 
possible,  by  those  modes,  which 
cominon  sense  and  experience  dic- 
tate, thnn  by  means  not  only  be- 
yond their  reach,  but  which  unles;5 
ill  the  hour  of  enthusiasm  and  po- 
|)ulareloquence,they  cannot  exactly 
perceive  to  be  connected  with  their 
iriisfortunes.  Where  misfortune 
presses  very  heavily,  it  will  drive 
the  people  to  attempt  obtaining  by 
force  what  they  think  will  remove 
itT  but  at  that  time  they  will  never 
'think  of  any  but  direct  means  of 
Ylotence:  the  overthrow  of  every 


thing,  not  reform,  is  the  object  of 
a  people  when  eoaded  by  mfs- 
forttme  ;  when  tneir  misfortunes 
are  less  heavy  and  poignant,  they 
merely  cool  their  enthusiasm,  ana  , 
turn  their  thoughts  from  the  rdeat 
of  benefiting  their  country  by  a  re- 
form of  parliament,  to  the  idea  of 
relieving  themselv^  by  methods 
more  withm  their  power.  Sucb 
appear  to  be  some  of  the  causes 
which  are  gradually  wakening  the 
popular  attachment  to  parliamen- 
tary reform :  there  are  undoubtedly 
•others,  which  operate  either  uponr 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  or 
upon  particular  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  them.  Certain  it  Js,.  that 
the  year  1811  displayed  less  enthu- 
siasm on  this  subject  than  most 
preceding  years:  indeed,  We  ap- 
prehend that  if  this  eiitliusiasm  were 
( traced  for  some  years  back,  it  would 
be  found  to  have  been  silently  and 
gradually  contracting  itself,  and 
retiring  from  the  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  till  at  last  it  is  ^now 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  me- 
tropolis. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  de- 
bates which  occurred  in  parliament 
took  place  in  the  house  of  lords 
upon  lord  HoUand^s  motion  for 
an  account  of  the  number  oicx-officio 
informations  filed  by  the  present 
attorney-general '  sir  Vicary  Gibbs. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  lord 
Ellenborough,  in  a  speech  certainly 
remaTkable  for  its  warmth  and  ve* 
hemence,  and  its  attack  on  lord 
Holland,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
it  in  respect  to  argument  or  can- 
dour. The  motion  was  negatived* 
by  a  large  majority.  A  similar 
motion  wa^  made,  in'  the  house 
of  commons,  by  lord  Folkestone  :* 
dns  was  opposed  by  minisiry,  and 
among  others  by  sir  Vicary  Gibbs. 
hinseif.  ^ 

Tliere  were  however  some  facts 
brought  to  light,  by  the  discussion 
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of  this  qiuestioTi  in  both  houses  of. 
parliament,  which  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded. It  was  asserted,  and  not 
contradicted  but  even  admitted  by 
the  attorney-general,  that  he  had, 
in  a  time  <»  profound  internal 
peace  and  tranquillity,  filed  no  fewer 
than  forty-two  ofBcial  informations 
against  seventy  persons  in  three 
years  r  whereas  *n  ihe  thirty  years 
preceding  the  year  1791  otily 
seventy  persons  had  been  prosecuted 
altogether ;  that  on  a  general  ave- 
rage, heliad  filed  in  the  proportion 
ol  seven  to  one  more  than  his  im- 
mediate predecessors;  and  Twhat 
is  of  pore  consequence  still  J  he 
had  prosecuted  to  judgement,  either 
of  acquittal  or  cotiviction,  not  more 
than  seventeen  of  the  forty-two 
official  informations  which  he  had 
filed. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  law  of. 
England  more  unsatisfactory  and 
ungrateful  to  a  real  lover  of  his 
country  than  the  law  of  libel :  set- 
ting asid^  for  the  present  all  consi- 
deration of  the  mode  in  which  ac- 
tions are  carried  on  for  lib&l  by  the 
public  prosecutor,  the  vagueness^ 
and^icertainty  of  the  law  itself  are 
a  blaring  and  great  evil.  What  is 
a  ubel,  according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land ?  A  jury  are  impanelled  to  try 
a  man  prosecuted  by  the  attorney- 
general  for  a  libel :  they  are  sworn 
to  try  the  cause  truly  and  honestly: 
but,'  unles*  they  know  the  exact 
mture  of  the  offence,  how  is  it  pos- 
-aible  that  they  should  give  an  honest 
verdict?  If  the  law  declared  that 
the  falsity  of  the  statements  in  the 
publication  complaised  of  consti- 
tuted it  libellous,  then  the  business 
and  duty  of  the  jury  would  be  easy 
and  pleasant :  or  even  if  the  law, 
disregarding  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  statements  in  the  publication, 
looked  only  to  the  motives  with 
which  they  were  made;  in  this 
case^  though  it  would  be  more  dif- 


ficult for  an  honest  jury  to  decide** 
yet,  as  they  knew  what  it  was  oe^ 
cessary  that  the  evidence  adduced 
should  prove,  before  the  accoi^^ 
could  in  their  eyes  l>e  deemed 
legally  guilty,  they  woiald  have  a 
guide  to  direct  them*  But  as 
neitlierthe  truth  nor  falsity  of  the 
statements  complain^  of  is  to  be 
looked  to,  and  as  die  mo^ves  of 
the  accused  are  ,not  nceosarify 
brought  intp  evidence,  in  cases  of 
alleged  libel ;  the  jury,  perpWed^ 
and  at  a  loss,  too  often  give  up 
their  opinion  to  the  juc^e:  ai)d 
thus  Mr.  Foi*s  ceUbrated  and  well- 
intended  bill  becoijnes  of  no  avail* 
We  shall  presently  have  a  gla^ing^ 
and  unequivocal  proof  of  me  ab^ 
surd  and  prejudicial  consequences 
which  result  from  the  unsettled 
state  in  which  the  law  of  libel  is 
permitted  to  remain,  in  the  case  6f 
the  trials  of  the  editors  of  two  news- 
papers for  the  same  publication^ 
one  of  whom  was  declared  innocent 
and  the  other  guilty. 

But  as  if  this  vague  and  uncer- 
tain state  of  the  law  of  libel,  by 
which  so  much  of  the  duty  and 
business  of  the  jury  is  so  often  left  to 
the  judge,  were  lyot  sufficiently  dis- 
couraging a^d  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  a  free  press» 
and  consequently  to  the  rights  and 
well-being  of  Englishmen ;  the 
mode  in  which  prosecutions,  for 
libel  are  commenced  and  conducted 
by  the  attorney-general  is  equally 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution. 

It  must  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  look  back  into  the  his- 
tory of  England,  in  order  that  we 
may  trace  out  the  period  when  the 
present  mode  of  proceeding  against 
those  accused  of  libel  first  oegan  ta 
be  practised  :  if  we  shall  find  that 
it  took  its  rise  in  *'  evil  times,"  in 
times  of  which  Englishmen  are 
ashamed,  when  their  history  k  not 
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to  be  proudly  distinguished,  as  it 
now  Is,  from  the  histories  of  other 
nations,  by  the  liberty  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  and  a  strict  aiid  conscientious 
je»ard,  on  the  part  of  those  in 
wliom  power  is  lodged,  to  the  ends 
andpurposeis  of  justice  and  freedom : 
if  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
jieriod  of  despotism  and  public  pro- 
fligacy;^-'assuredly,  the  mode  of 
prosecution,  even  independently  of 
its  own  particular  merits  or  de- 
mcrhsr,  ou^ht  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  distrust. 

This  invesrigation  will  lead  us 
back  to  rile  period  of  the  house  of 
Stuart:  a  family  certainly  not 
dmingttish^d  for  its  attachment  to 
liberty.  Practices  similar  to  those 
now  complained  of,  though  not  ex- 
actly the  same,  then  were  in  great 
vogue ;  and  as  men  were  not  ac- 
customed, of  did  not  dare,  at  that 
time,  to  question  what  was  es- 
tablislicd,  with  so  much  freedom 
as"  they  now  do ;  these  practices 
escaped  without  investigation  or 
witliout  censure.  There  is,  however, 
oiie most  material di fference  between 
all  the  infringements  on  liberty, 
which  were  canied  into  execution 
at  the  time  we  have  alluded  to,  and 
those  which  threaten  it  at  the  pre- 
sent period.  Then  every  thing  was 
done  openly  and  with  violence: 
now  the  attempt  is  wrapt  up  from 
the  notice  of  a  superficial  observer, 
in  the  forms  and  technicalities  of 
the  law  :  then,  what  was  aimed  at. 
Was  openly  declared  and  justified ; 
now,  even  when  an  attorney-gene- 
ral is  doing  -his  utmost  to  root  out 
ever V  thing  he  is  pleased  to  deem 
libellous,  he  holds  hftnsclf  out  as 
a  firiend  to  the  freedom  of  tlie  press, 
and  disclaims  all  intention  or  wish 
to  curb  or  punish  free  discussion. 

Even  in  those  evil  times  there 
were  men,  from  whom  such  things 
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would  not  have  been  looked  for,  . 
who  stood  forward  for  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  rights  of  the  ' 
jury,  ?a  cases  pf  libel.  Nearly 
thirty  years  before  the  celebrated 
trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  Hobbcs, 
whose  name  and  att^achment  to 
despotism  are  regarded  almost  as 
synonymous,  declared  in  his  X,evia« 
than,  that  **  in  tlie  ordinary  trials 
of  rlgJit,  twelve  men  of  the  common  • 
people  are  the  judj^es,  and  give 
sentence,  not  only  of  the  fact,  but 
of  the  right;  and  pronounce  simply 
for  the  complainant  or  the'  defen- 
dant;, that  is  to  say,  are  judges 
not  only  of  the  fiict  but  of  the  rig^t ; 
and  in  a  question  of  crime,  not 
only  determine,  whether  done  or 
not  done ;  but  also  whether  it  be 
murder y  homicie/e,  fdony^  ai%?.v.hy  and 
the  like,  which  are  determinations 
of  law  :  but  because  ^they  are  not 
supposed  to  know  the  law  of  them- 
selves, there  is  one  that  hath  au- 
thority to  inform  them  of  it  in  the 
particular  case  they  are  to  judge  of. 
But  yet,  if  they  judge  not  accord* 
ing  to  that,  he  tells  ihiim,  they  are 
not  subject  thereby  to  any  penalty, 
unless  ic  be  made  appear,  they  did 
it  against  their  consciences,  or  had 
been  corrupt  rid  by  reward."  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  state  more  pre*  , 
cisely  or  forcibly  the  right  and  duty 
of  a  jury  :  bttt  yet>,  if  we  examine 
into  the  actual  practice,  especially  . 
in  cases  of  libel,  we  shall  find,  that 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Fox's  cele-*^ 
brated  and  well-intended  bill,  the 
jury  generally  leave  the  decision 
of  the  most  important  part  to  ihe 
judge.  Having  thus  briefly  trated 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding  against  libels,  ' 
let  us  now  consider  more  particu- 
larly in  what  it  consists :  for  its 
character  is  fully  disclosed,  its  im- 
propriety must  be  to  all  unpreju- 
P  diced  . 
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diced  persons  very  strikihc:.  **As  the 
lawoflibd  now  stands,  his  miijes- 
ty*s  attorney-general  is  invested 
WMth  a  most  alarming  authority; 
no  less,  in  fact,  tliah  anioiruts  to  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  odious 
jwrisdidtion  of  the  court  of  star- 
chamber.  The  siiuation  of  a  public 
writer,  when  the  attorney-general 
chooses  to  mark  him,  is  truly  di- 
stressing. In  c;;iiies  between  subject 
and  sulyect'y  it  lies  in  the  power  of 
tlie  court  to  refuse  an  information ; 
but  when,  the  crown  is  the  prosecu*  . 
tor,  the  attorney-general  comes  into 
court,  and  by  his  o<wn  auiboriiy  files 
an  informa!ion  in  the  hinges  tian;e, 
which  the  judges  cannot  deny  :  nor 
lias  tlie  defendant  any  privilege  to 
show  cause  against  it :  by  wliich 
means  bad  ministers  have  it  In  their 
power  to  harass  any  man  with 
ii  ivolousand  vexatious  prosecutions ; 
for  though  he  is  acquitted  with 
honour  by  his  country,  yet,  the 
crown  being  exempted  by  custom 
or  prerogative  from  paying  rw.'j,  the 
innocent  man  may  be  involved  in 
ail  insupportable  expense,  and  be 
thus  punished  without  conviction, 
.But  this  is  not  all  the  injury  that  a 
public  writer  is  likely  to  sufirr ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  attorney-general  has  power, 
after  the  information  is  filed,  to  re- 
quire the  party  to  find  bail ;  and  if 
he  does  not  provide  it,  he  is  hun  ied 
away  from  his  family  and  friends 
to  suffer  all  the  honors  of  a  pri- 
son*." 

in  reply  to  this  strong  statement, 
which,  strong  as  it  is,  is  not  ovcr- 
chiirged,  what  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
^tnnce  of  the  argunjcnts  offered  by 
the  attorney-general,  and  his  fi  icnds 
in  the  house  of  lords  and  liouse  of 


commons  I  Nothing  more  than  this^ 
that  the  power  thus  vested  in  the 
attorney  -  {\enerar  is  not  abased*. 
How  would  an  Englishman  sneer  at 
an  answer  of  a  similar  kind<fron> 
an  inhabitant  of  any  despotic  couTi« 
try  '  Would  he  not  tell  him,  and 
leii  liim  truly,  in  most  cases,  that 
in  his  free  and  happy  land  die  con- 
stitution did  not  trust  to  the  pru- 
dence, tlie  good  sense,  or  even  the 
love  oi  liberty,  of  any  man,  for  tlie 
pjX5tcction  of  the  subject;  that  it 
threw  over  him  a  more  powerful 
shield ;  and  that  the  essential  differ- 
ence betv^'een  a  free  and  a  despotic 
goveinnient  consisted  in  this,  that 
in  the  former  the  life,  liberty  and 
well-being  of  the  people  rested  with 
no  man,  but  were  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  tlie  law  ;•  whereas  in  the 
latter  country  they  depended  upon 
the  caprice  oF  their  fellow  men :  if 
these  were  wise,  humane  and  friends 
to  freedom,  they  were  safe ;  if  other- 
wise, they  were  destroyed.  In  a 
free  country,  no  power  which  can 
be  abused  should  be  given  to  any 
man,  imlcss  it  is  devionsiraLhy  that 
the  good  resulting  from  the  grant* 
ine  of  such  power  much  counter- 
balances die  evil  which  the  abuse 
of  it  may  produce. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this 
subject ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  place 
or  consider  it  in  too  many  points 
of  view ;— where  all  else  is  fair  and 
happy,  who  would  not  nse  his  ut- 
most endeavour  to  desiroy  the  only 
blemish  I — It  is  said  that  the  power 
vested  in  the  attonicy-i^eneral  has 
not  been  abused  ;  this  is  matter  of 
opinion  ;  and  is  it  likdy  that  these 
who  may  chance  to  chink  that  iC 
has  been  ofien  grossly  abused,  will 
declare  so,  when  by  such  declara- 
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tion   they   may  afford  a   decisive 
proof  of  the  truth  of   wliat  they 
assert  ?    But  ailowin;^  it  has  not 
been   abused ;    whence   does   this 
arise?  Partly,  it  mav  be  granted, 
from,  the  particular  character  and 
principles  of  the  attorney-geacral ; 
but  certainly   in  a   much  greater 
degree  from  the  character  of  the 
people.     All   governments    learn 
wisdom,     though      unfoi  tunately 
very  dowly,  and  after  many  severe 
experiences  of  the   bad  effects  of 
fo&y ;  and  the  people  of  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  Jiecoming   more 
enlightened,   are   less  disposed  to 
put  up  with  open  and  violent  at- 
tacks on  their  liberty  and  happiness. 
Prudence,  therefore,   rather  than 
principle,  will,  with  most  govern- 
ments* produce  more  mildness  and 
equity  in  their  administration,  and 
bring  about   a  change  iir  it  long 
before  a  change  is  produced  in  the 
coasiitiition   of    a    country.      If, 
therefore,  the  power  vested  by  our 
laws  in  the  attorney-general  ijs  not 
abused,   that  offio^r,   whoever  he 
may  be,   should  not  take  all  the 
credit  to  himself /or  his  modera- 
tion ;  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  no 
slight  cause  of  it.     Besides,    is  it 
not  natural  to  imagine,  that  if  an  a  t- 
tnmey-^eneral  felt  no  disposition  to 
"abuse  his  power,  he  would  be  de- 
airpos  that  he  should  be  freed  from 
it,  as  it  holds  out  such  temptation 
to  abuse,— especially  if,  as  we  shall 
now  altempt  to  show,  all  tlie  pur- 
poses of  his  office  might  be  as  ef- 
fectually and  more  easily  accom- 
plished without  it  ? 

It  is  irnpossible  to  asssign  or  sup- 
pose any  sufficient  reason,  why 
there  should  be  any  diflperence 
znsule  in  the  proceeding  between 
subject  and  subject,  ana  between 
the  crown  and  the  subject,  in  filing 
a  criminal  information.  The  dif- 
fisnence  must  have  arisen  in  times 


when  the  liberty  of  the  people  was 
little  regarded,  and  when  in  our 
courts  of  law  tke  power  and  in- 
terest, or  even  the  capricious  and 
tyrannical  wishes,  of  the  crown 
were  put  above  all  other  couMdem- 
tions.  But  purely  the  period  is  ar«- 
rived-  when  the  crown  ought  to 
reject  this  odious  privilege,  as  un- 
necessary for  the  protection  of  its 
rights,  and  calculated  only  to  be 
used  for  tlie  injury  of  its  subjects. 
If  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  filing 
an  information  is  to  be  followed, 
let  there  be  no  difference  made, 
whetlier  the  case  is  between  subject 
and  subject,  or  between  the  CFOwn 
and  a  subject.  In  either  case,  let* 
the  court  have  unchallenged  and 
legal  power  to  refuse  an  informa- 
tion, if  to  them  there  should  ap- 
pear to  be  no  grounds  for  it. 
Thus  would  an  effectual  barrier  be 
placed  between  the  rights  and  li^ 
berties  of  the  people,  and  any  en- 
croachment on  tliem  on  the  part  of 
the  attbmey-general.  If,  when 
the  latter  applied  for  liberty  to  file 
an  Informiuion,  the  court 'thought 
proper  to  grant  him  liberty,  it  is 
to  b^  supposed  that  they  saw  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  what  they 
granted ;  and  no  murmuring  could 
arise,  as  is  the  case  at  present, 
when  the  attorney-general,  after 
having  instituted  a  prosecution  and 
put  the  accused  party  to  great  ex- 
pense, afterwards  deserted  the  trial, 
because  it  would  tlien  be  presumed, 
and  fairly  presumed,  that  lenity, 
and  not  a  difficulty  of  making  out 
the  case,  induced  hfm  to  withdraw 
his  proceedings.  At  present,  as. 
has  been  already  remarked,  there 
is  no  check  or  control  over  him  ; 
every  application  he  makes  to  the 
court  for  liberty  to  file  an  informa- 
tion, is  granted  immediately  as 
matter  of  course.  No  inquiry  is 
made^  whether  there  are  sufficient 
1^  2  grounds 
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grounds  for  the  accusaticm  he 
means  to  prefer;  and  afterwards, 
if  he  shoald  'relinquish  his  inten- 
tion of  prosecuting,  there-  is  no 
hold  upon  him  for  expenses. 

But  a  mode  ctill  le<s  exception- 
able, and  better  calculated  to  insure 
and  protect  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, would  be,  that  in  all  cases  of 
libel,  whether  public  or  private, 
the  accusation  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  go  before  a  grand  jury, 
as  is  done  in  all  criminal'  acciisa- 
.  tions.  If  the  grand  jury  should 
give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the 
accusation  was  so  well  supported  thac 
further  inquiry  was  necessary  and 
justifiable,  then  the  trial  should  go 
on  ;  but  if  they  decided  otherwise, 
all  further  proceedings  should  be 
stopped.  It  is  impossible  to  per- 
ceive or  to  fancy  any  evil  that 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
this  mode.  The  institution  of  a 
grand  jury,  though,  when  com- 
pared witii  the  institution  of  the 
common  jurj,  its  utility  an'd  bene- 
fit to  the  liberty  and  well-being  of 
the  people  are  trifling,  is  still  a 
matter  of  juFt  triumph  to'  this 
country.  How  many  Irarassing, 
(Expensive,  and  vexatious  accusa- 
tion*; would  be  brought  forward, 
if  it  were  not  for  this  institution  I 
In  how^  many  instances  have  the 
character,  the  peace  of  mind,  and 
the  fortunes  of  individuals  been 
saved  by  it  !■— And  if  it  is  proper 
and  advantageous  in  cases  wheie 
accusations  of  murder,  ofi.felony, 
or  of  treason,  are  brought  for- 
ward, why  shouli^  arnfsaiions  of 
libel  not  come  before  it  also  ?  Tliis 
tjien  should  {)e  the  mode  and  pto- 
cess :  tiie  indictment  preferred  by 
the  attorney-general  should  be  luid 
before  the  grand  jury,  who  of 
course  would  call  for  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  alleged  crime": 
if  they  gave  it  as  Oii^lr  opfnion  ^f 


there  was  sufficient  ground  for 
proceeding  to  trial,  then  tlie  case 
should  of  course  come  before  the 
court :  otherwise  the  bill,  as  is  now 
done  in  criminal  cases,  should  be 
thrown  out.  By  either  of  these 
modes,  either  by  giving  the  cotttt 
the  power  of  refusing  the  informa- 
tion applied  for  on  the  part  of  the 
cro^^  by  thb  attorney-general,  or 
by  obliging  the\  attorney-general 
to  proceed  by  bitl  instead  of  in- 
formation, and  subjecting  the  bill 
to  the  decision  of  a  grand  jury, 
would  the  liberty  of  the  subject  be 
effectually  protected  and  secured. 
As  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  folly, 
or  worsef  than  folly,  tt>  boast  of  the 
complete  liberty  of  the  press  in  this 
kingdom  ;  while  an  officer  of  the 
crown  h:!S  the  unchecked  and  un- 
questioned power  to  put  any  indi- 
vidual to  serious  expense,  and  to 
all  the  inconveriience'and  agitation 
of  mind  necessarily  consequent  on 
having  an  information  for  libel 
filed  against  him.  We  may  contend 
that  we  are  better  off  than  other 
nations,  but  we  ought  not  to  hold 
oiir  country  forth  as  enjoying  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

Another  point  has  already  been 
adverted  to,  which  is  also  ungrate- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen, 
and  hostile  to  che  spirit  of  their 
constitution  :  the  att(?rnoy-general, 
after  the  information  is  fileJ,  Iras  it 
in  his  power  to  hold  the  accused 
pei-son  to  bail ;  and,  if  the  bail  is 
not  given,  to  hurry  him  aw-ay  to 
prison  from  his  family  and  fiiends. 
This  was  not  attempted  to  be  de- 
fended in  the  discussions  on  the 
subject  in  the  liouse  of  Icjrds  and 
house  of  commons;  but  the 'un- 
satisfactory and  thread-bare  argu- 
ment Was  resorted  to,  namely, 
that  the  attorney-general  never  ex- 
ercised this  power.  Enough,  it  is 
bcfiievcd,  has  been  urged  to  show 
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the  futility  of  this  mode  of  rea>- 
sohing;  Let  us  see  then  how  the 
case  stands:  the  attorney-general 
ihiuks  proper  to  apply  for  an  infor- 
xnation  against  an  individual  for  a 
libci ;  the  court  make  .no  inquiries 
about  die  ^  circumstances  ox*  the 
proof  to  be  adduced,  but  grant 
the  information  ;  or  rather  the  at- 
torney, of  his.own  autliority,  files 
it:  when  this  is  done,  if  the  ac- 
cused person  d(»es  not  find  b;iil,  ho 
.may  be  imprisoned..  But  let  us 
suppose  he  does  find  bail ;  of  course 
he  immediately  takes  measure**  to 
defend  himself  against  the  accusa* 
tioQ,  which  he  h;is  rciison  to  think 
will  be  regularly  brought  to  trial. 
The  attorney-general  may  delay 
bringing  it  on,  and  thus  increase 
the  expense,  and  prolong  the  ap- 
jpreiicnsion  and  agitation  of  the 
accused ;  or,  after  the  latter  has 
prepared  every  tiling  for  liis  tri;*!, 
he-may  desert  it  altogether,  alid 
thus  deprive  the  individual  of  the 
opportunity  and  power  of  provin^'i; 
his  innocence. 

Surely  all  this  is  wrong,  and 
ought  to  be  remedied  ;  and  it  is 
'difficult  to  conjecture  on  wliat  ac- 
count minister,  can  whh  its  con- 
tinuance, or  by  Mhat  process  of 
reasoning  they  can  satisfy  their  own 
judgements  and  consciences  that 
ilvsy  are  doing  tlielr  duty  in  siin- 
poiting  it.  Would  not  all  the  enJs 
iiud  purposes  of  jusxicd  be  equally 
well  im^wercd  and  sccuied,  if  the 
mode  of  proceeding  agaiast  libel 
werQ  exactly  the  same  as  that  fol- 
lowed in  all  aimlnal  cases  i  Evin 
granting  that  what  is  now  deemed 
by  the  courts  of  ju:»tice  libellous, 
and  what  ministers  wish  lo  punish  , 
as  such*  were  still  declared  by  law 
and  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges 
to  bear  that  character,  yet  punish- 
ment in  all  instancejj  where  it  was 
ip^itcd  .wofdd  ^'qUow  as  certainly 


on  the  plan  proposed  as  it  does 
now;  while  the  subject  would  be 
freed  from  the  exercise  of  the  caprice 
of  an  attorney-general,  and  from  the 
hardship  of  suffering  in  his  purse 
and  peace  of  mind,  without  trial. 

But  moreover,  as  if  this  part 
of  pur  constitution,  or  at  least  of 
the  practice  of  our  courts,  and  go- 
vernment, were  not  sufficiently 
barassingand  odious,  and  sufficient- 
ly hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
there  are  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  trial  for  libels,  imd 
with  the  punishment  awarded 
where  the  accused  is  found  guilty, 
that  are  equally  objectionable  and 
call  equally  for  removal.  ^^^ 

In  all  felonious  o  Jenccs  the  ac- 
cused person  is  most  juaily  and  bu- 
rn mt-ly  kept  out  of  ihe  hands  of 
special  juries,  and  tried  by  a  com- 
mon jury  only.  In  the  case  of  li- 
bel, the  attorney-general  has  the 
liberty  and  the  right  to  call  for  a 
special  jury,  and  in  most  cases  he 
exercises  this  right.  Thus  the  first 
evil  in  the  procc^?..  tliat  of  proceed- 
ing by  rA;-c^/vV/'>inl(.rmaiion, — as  it 
tlie  danger  from  ihe  supposed  libel 
were  so  great  ait  J  imminent  that 
the  regular  and  common  course  of 
law  would  be  to^)  sl)\v, — is  follow- 
ed by  ;inoLher  evil  of  nearly  equal 
n)agnitude,  and  equally  hostile  to 
tlie  liherty  of  t!ie  press  and  to  the 
jrist  interests  of  the  accn-ied.  'Let 
a  special  jury  bd  spoken  of  and 
viewed  wlih  the  utmo.st  candour,  * 
still  all  persons  must  admii,  that 
ther^i  i>  les3  chance  in  the  selection 
of  them  to  iry  a  case  of  libel,  to 
find  ira])anial  persons,  than  in  the 
selection  of  a  common  jury. 

The  next  evil  consists  in  the  piN 
nishment  fiecjucntly  awarded  :  let 
us  suppose  that  the  punishment  in 
two  different  cases  is  one  year's  im- 
prisimment :  from  the  words  of. 
the  sentence,  it  might  be  infer- 
P3  red, 
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red,  that  it  was  the  same  in  both 
cases^  Bui  how  different  will  it  ac- 
tually  1)0  found,  if  in  one  instance 
the  guilty  person  is  put  in  prison 
near  hi^  friends  "'and  his  business* 
and  in  llie  other  instance  is  car- 
ried to  a  dibtant  >faol,  where  Jie 
cannot  supei  intend  his  concerns,  or 
receive  the  company  and  consola- 
tion of  his  friends !  Here  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  the  punishment  iniiicted 
is  very  different  iu  reahry,  tlicugh 
in  words  the  same.  This  power 
exercised  by  ilie  court,  of  sending 
men  to  distant  gaols,  is  a  remnant 
of  the  despotism  of  those  times  to 
which  no  Engllshiban  can  look 
buck  with  pleasure  or  exultation. 
Formerly!  the  crown  exercised 
the  poweij  of  iribprisoning  men  in 
Guernsey  or  Jersey,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  the 
lov^  parliament,  in  the  days  of  its 
purity  and  independence,  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  barl^arous  custom.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  too,  that  the 
practice  of  imprisoning  men  in 
distant  gaols  is  seldom  if  ever  re- 
sorted to»  except  in  the  case  of 
libel ;  just  as  if,  where  the  libcity 
of  free  discussion  'and  of  the  press 
■was  concerned,  government  wei-e 
so  hostile,  I  hat  they  had  recourse 
to  every  mean  which  savoured  of 
the  worst  period  of  our  history, 
and  which  was  the  least  reconcile- 
able  or  consonant  to  the  genuine 
spirit  of  t]\e  British  constitution. 

Let:  us  sum  up  th6  evils  we  have 
stated,  with  regard  to  the  law  of 
iibel,  the  mode  of  proceeding 
against  a  person  accusL*d  under  that 
law,  and  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  him  if  he  is  found  guilty.  In 
th«  first  place,  the  law  is.  vague 
aiui  obscure  ;  it  is  not  defined  in 
our  statute  books,  nor  by  the  cfli- 
cial  opmion  and  decision  of  the 
judges  I  at  one  time,  and  according 
Xi>  cne  Judgei  a  libel  is  that  w*hi^ 


leads  tp  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  at 
another  time»  and  according  to  s^* 
other  judge,  a  libel  is  that  which 
tends  to  bring  his  majesty's  govern- 
roent  into  disrepute ;  while  at  other 
times,  and  in  the  opinion  of  other 
judges,  whatever  hurts  the  feelings 
or  irjures  the  character  is  libellous. 
In  the  next  place,  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  case  of  libel  is  ob- 
jectionable in  many  points :  in  al- 
lowing the  attorney-general  to  ^ 
unquestioned,  and  according  to  his 
own  pleasure,  an  information;  ia 
resting  entirely  with  him  the  time 
when  he  will  bring  on  the  trial)  or 
whether  he  will  bring  it  on  at  all 
or  not ;  and  in  giving  him  the  op- 
tion of  trying  the  case  by  a  special 
jury.  Last  of  all,  comes  the 
•punishment,  which  sends  the  gniltf 
person  to  a  distant  prison,  and  chusf 
besides  depriving  him  of  his  hber- 
ty,  injures  his  fortune,  and  pro- 
bably breaks  his  constitotion  and 
his  spirits. 

Having  thus,  at  considerable 
lengthy  examined  tli:s  most  impcur- 
tant  subject,  we  shall  now  advert 
to  die  two  principal  cases  of  libel 
which  were  tried  hi  the  course  of  * 
the  year  1811,— as  they,  besides- 
iUustrating  what  we  have  urged 
and  complained  of,  will  bring 
before  us  otlier  subordinate  points 
that  still  further  open  to  our  view 
the  defects  of  the  law  of  libel»  and 
the  usual  manner  of  executing  it. 
On  the  22d  February,  the  proprie- 
tors of  The  Examiner,  are  spectable 
and  popular  Sunday  ni^wspaper* 
wdre  tried  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench  for  a  libel :  the  alleged 
libel  was  very  sinular  to  that  for 
which  Mr.  Cobbet  had  been  pa* 
nished ;  namely,  a  strong  and 
highly-coloured  Philippic  against 
the  practice  of  military  flagella* 
tion.  The  attorney-general  con* 
tended,  that  tb^  paragraph  conw 
plaiue4 
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pkined  of  had  a  manifest  ten- 
dency to  excite  nmtmy  among  the 
soldiers ;  that  it  was  written  with 
thrs  pnrpose;  and  that  it  studiously 
held  up  our  military  system  as  in- 
fcrior  in  justice  and  humanity  to 
the  military  system  of  Bonaparte. 
Mr.  Brouorham,  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants,  argued  on  the  other 
side,  that  if  n^utiny  were  not  pro- 
duced by  the  floiririnc^  itself,  it 
coold  hardly  be  produced  by  any 
Fbirippic  attains t  the floo^ging ;  aid 
that  the  paragraph  in  question 
mii^ht,  ivith  much  mijre  justice 
and  reason,  Jye  ascribed  to  a  mintl 
which  felt  strongly  for  its  country's 
honour,  and,  from  this  feeling, 
tvishcd  a  practice  it  deemed  liortile 
to  it  to  be  discontinued,  rh:in  to  a 
disposition  which  delighted  in  vio- 
lence and  disorder,  and  which  pre- 
ferred the  laws  rf  liona  parte  on 
this  subject  to  the  laws  of  Brl- 
tarn.  And  certainly  the  case  of 
the  defendants  was  a  very  strong 
and  favourable  one ;  foi-,  if  a  prac- 
tice injurious'  to  the  commnnity, 
and  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  co:v 
stftuiion,  is  not  to  be  reprobated  in 
the  language  which  sh;ill  express 
the  .feelings  of  mdignntion  i\'hlch 
it  necessarily  and  naturally  excites, 
vrhat  mode  sliall  l>e  fallen  upon  to 
put  an  end  to  it  ?  or  how  are  we 
better  otF  than  the  slaves  V,f  Bona- 
parte? The  alleged  libel  did  n('t 
call  upon  the  soldiers  to  inutinv, 
becattse  military  Hojging  v^is,  in 
tJie  writer's  opmfon,  unjust  and 
unnecessary  :  the  guilt  then  con- 
sisted in  the  glowing  picture  which 
it  exhibited  of  a  soldier  suffering 
Qnd«r  this  kind  of  punishment; 
and  this  was'  conveyed  in  such 
strong  language,  that,  if  read  by 
the  military,  it  woiild  create  mu- 
tiny !  Surely,  here  is  a  stretch  of 
infvrence  which  doi*s  more  credit  to 
dtezeal  thiis  to  tlie  jud'^ement  of  tho 


artomey-geileFal,  Men  who  had 
never  witnessed  the  flogging  of  a 
soldier  might  be  prevented  fro rh 
becoming  soldiers  by  reading  or 
hearing  a  high-wrought  description 
of  its  effects ;  but  those  who  had 
seen  the  punishment  itself,  and  yet 
not  mutinied,  \Vould  not  be  induced 
to  mutiny  from  the  mere  descriji- 
ti-jn  of  it,  however  glowing  and 
exaggerated.  Besides,  with  respect 
to  the  alleged  motive  with  which 
the  paragraph  in  question  was  writ- 
ten ;  the  attomey-general  contend- 
ed that  the  motive  was  bad  ;  that 
even  allowing  the  tendency  \\;^s 
not  to  excite  mutiny,  yet  that  was 
the  object  of  the  writer.  If  we 
ei^amine  on  what  tliis  imputation  of 
motive  is  grounded,  we  shall  per- 
ceive how  unjust  and  fallacious  it 
is :  the  f;bject  was  bad,  contends 
the  attorney-general^  because,  had 
it  been  good,  reasoning  and  calm 
discussion  would  have  been  used, 
and  not  high- wrought  and  impas- 
sioned description.  But  before  the 
evil  supposed  to  exist  is  reasoned 
upon,  must,  it  not  be  described  ? 
:«nd  if  it  is  such  as  to  call  forth  in- 
dignation, ought  that  indignation 
to  be  restrained  ?  Is  not  atten- 
tion, and  consequent  reform,  more 
liK'cly  to  be  produced  if  tlie  evil  is 
painted  in  its  true  colours  ?  and 
will  not  the  reasoning  employed 
come  with  more  force  and  effect, 
if  the  facts  aic  detailed  in  their 
full  and  naked  deformity  ?  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  inquisition  still  ex- 
isted in  this  country,  and  that  a 
writer  wished  to  put  it  down  ;  if  he 
felt  it  to  be  the  disgraceful  and 
dreadful  curse  which  it  actually  is, 
conld  he  speak  cii  it  in  cold  and 
me.iMired  Imguage?  or,  if  he  could, 
would  it  bo  right,  or  doing  the 
most  for  the  end  he  liad  m  view, 
if  he  did  i  If  he  did  use  language 
fuHy  descriptive  of  die  tortures  the 
P  4s  inquisition 
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iiLquisiibOQ  iuflicieJ,  is  there  no 
mutive  n^ore  probable,  than  tjiat 
of  (disaffection  to  his  coiinuy,  and  a 
v.-iih  to  create  tumult  and  violence? 
Is  it  so  diiTicult  to  diitinjiiish  be- 
tween that  waruuh  t)f  language 
)^-!iich  the  ctmsidcratitai  of  what 
\vc  think  injures  and  disgraces  our 
country  calls  ibrtli,  and  that 
vrhicli  would  be  used  by  the  enemy 
of  his  country  for  the  purposes  of 
mutiny  or  rebellion  ?  in  the  case 
which  we  arc  noiiclnpr,  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  was  in  favour  of  the  dc^ 
fend^^nts;  that  is,  tliey  pronounced 
tlie  paragraph  complained  of  by 
the  aitot  ncy-gcneral  not  to  be  a 
libel  :  tliis  paragraph  had  been 
popied  from  the  Stazr.ford  news- 
paper, the  editor  of  which  was  sub- 
sequently tried  at  Lincoln,  and  tlie 
Jury  there  found  a  verdict  against 
die  djslciidant.  Is  it  necessary  to 
iay  more  respecting:  the  unceruiinr 
iy  of  the  law  of  llhcl  ? 

The  other  trial  for  libel,  to  which 
wo  alluded,  and  oa  which  we  intir 
jnatcd  oariniontiori  of  oiFei  in^  some 
remarks,  was  tliat  (.^f  Ivir.  Vvhite, 
the  editor  of  a  ound<iy  newj,p;n>er 
ei.titled  The  In^wpejici^ot  \\hig. 
^Ir.  While,  at  the  tin:c  Jit-  alleged 
lijel  appeared  in  his  nowi>p«»pcr, 
was  su^eiinTT  the  punish.: -one  of  a 
former,  of  which  he  h.id  been  con- 
victed, in  the  gaol  of  l^orchester. 
Here,  then,  is  the  Gisc  haidsiiip  in 
this  ciLsc :  we  wiil  for  a  moment 
allov/  that  the  pura;>r:iph  c  )r:)plaiu- 
pd  of -by  die  attorney-genoral  was 
ji  libel,  und  that  tlie  .H^^'hy  person 
pught  Lp  have  been  ti  led  a.  id  ,/arii)»h- 
pd  for  it.  lint  wlio,  in  ;his  i:ij>tance, 
iu  the  estimaiinn  of  comxiKm  sense 
and  of  justice,  .could  be  deemed 
tlic  gunty  person  r  Tiic  law  very 
properly  makes  tlie  m^i^ter  answer- 
able for  the  deeds  of  tiie  servant,  in 
Jdl  cases  where  the  deed  is  not 
j^nni^al.    If  a  libpl  appear  in.^ 


newspaper^  it  will  not  hear  of  xbfi 
excuse  or  justificadon  of  the  editor, 
if  that  excuse  rests   on  the   plea* 
that  ho  was  ignorant  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  paragraph,  and  that  it 
was  inserted  by  one  of  his  servanta* 
employed   in  the  printing  of  the 
pewspaper,  solely  of  his  own  ac» 
cord.     But    why  does  the  law  so 
prpnounce  ?  Surely,  because  it  sap* 
poses,  and  justly  too,  that  the  ma&lcr 
overlooks  the   actions  of  his   ser- 
vants ;     .Vnd  that  while  he  takes 
care  that  they  ^re  industrious  am) 
attentive,  so  as  .to  secure  and  pro- 
mote his  own  interest,  it  is  his  duty 
also  to  be  on  the  watch,  that  they 
do  not  injure  the  public.     But  in 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Wh».te,  how  did 
ihe  case  stand  ?  He  was  sent  down 
to  Dorchester,  and  there  confined 
in  a  gaol ;  that  is,  the  law,  by  its 
own  act,  took  away  from  him  all 
possibility  of  overlooking  oi  phcck- 
ing  his  servants,  and  yet  pusushes 
him  because  they  did  wrong.     Pc|t 
it  may  be  Qrgetl,  tliat  he  h»d  no 
right  to  carry  on  a  concern  which 
he  could  not  overlook ;  and  that  if, 
so  carrying  it  on,  tlie  laws  of  hk 
country  were  infrini^ed,  his  punish^ 
ment  was  only  just  and  mertted. 
So  then,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
the  sentence  of  one  or  two  years 
imprisonment  for  a  libel  is  mucH 
more  severe  than  to  common  afv 
prehension  it  would  appear.    To 
those  not  conversant  in  the  practice 
of  our  courts,  such  a  sentence  would 
imply  merely  -a  confinement  for 
til  at  period;   or,  it  may  be,  they 
might  anticipate  a  confinement  at  a 
distance  from  the  abode  of   the 
person's  friends  and  the  scene  of  his 
business:    but  they  would  hardly 
anticipate  a  still  more  severe  punish- 
ment implied  and  intended  in  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  that  the  cuU 
prit  should  be  confined  for  one  or 
two  years;  they^oulduQt  sujH>ose 
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that  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
per&onr's  usual  mo«ie  of  livelihood 
\«ere  meant :  and  yet,  if  the  law- 
has  the  power  to  send  the  editor  a£ 
a  new&paper  to  such  a  distant  gaol 
ms  shall  m:ike  it  impossible  for  him 
to  iiUperintend  the  printing,  and 
yeii  holds  him  amenable  for  what- 
ever of  a  seditious  or  libellous  na- 
ture may  appear  in  it,  dees  not  the 
{maisbment  actually  amount  to 
this  ?  .  . 

la"  die  case  of  Mr.  White,  the 
jury  were  fully  sensible  of  thehard- 
Ahip  under  -which  he  laboured,  and 
accordingly  they  delivered  their 
Terdict,  after  having  been  in  the 
bet  for  four  hours,  in  writing,  in 
tlie  folio vKtig  words  :-r^"  The  jary 
find  the  defendant  guilty  of  print- 
iztgand  publishing  the  libel,  through 
the  medium  of  his  agent ;  but,  on 
account  -  of  his  peculiar  situation, 
^earnestly  recomniep  d  h  hn  to  mer  cy  /* 
Air.  Lawcen,  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
in  the  absence  of  lord  Ellenborough, 
objected  to  the  verdict,  unless  he 
might  consider  it  as  "  GuiJiy/^  This 
.  the  jury  were*  not  disposed  to  ad- 
mit ;  so  that,  after  retiring  for  about 
ten  minutes,  they  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  Noi  guilty. 

We  have  aheady  adverted  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law  of  libel,  so 
Tar  as  regards  the  detinidon  of  the 
crime ;  but  this  trial,  when  com- 
p:ircd  v/ith  other  trials  for  the  same 
offence  carried  oii  by  the  present 
aitorney-general^  will  furnish  us 
with  other  proofs,  that  this  part  of 
our  code  needs  looking  after,  that 
it  needs  revision  and  ^  amend  men  r. 
On  the  trial  of  Cobbet  for  a  libel 
res^ctitlg  military  *  flogging,  the 
jiuomey-generai,  drawhig  a  com- 
parative scale  of  the  guilt  of  the 
4itrerent  parties,  laid  it  down  as 
indubitable,  that^the  guih  of  the 
publisher  was  nothing  5  was  at  the 
lowest  pomt  of*  the  scal^ ;   while 


the  guilt  of  th^*  writer  was  enor^ 
raotts:  that  therefore  the  law  should 
direct  its  research  and  punishment 
towards  die  author,  and  let  the  pub-  / 
lisher  pass  by  j^s  comparatively  in- 
nocent. But  afterwards,  on  the  trial 
of  an  editor  of  one  of  the  daily  news- 
papers for  a  Hbel  on^h  *,s  Idiery,  the 
guilt  of  the  author,  according  to  the 
same  attorney- general,  was  ;i  inere 
evanescent  quantity,  when  cnnv 
pared  with  that  of  the  publir.her. 
On  that  trial  the  author  was  given 
up.  The  libel  was  written  When 
the  editor  was  in  bed;  and  it  wis 
not  seen  by  any  but  the  workmen 
in  the  printing-office  before  it  was 
published.  It  might  therefore  have 
been  supposed,  that  the  editor** 
share  of  guilt  was  not  very  great ; 
since  the  intention  was  without 
proof  or  even  probability :  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  proof  that  the 
feelings  and  intention  of  the  editor 
lay  the  opposite  way  ;  for  soon 
afterwards  ht  inserted  in  the  same 
paper  a  long  letter  to  k\o  away  the 
impression  which  the  libel  might 
be  .calculated  to  produce :  yet  the  ^ 
editor  was  chosen  by  the  attorney- 
general,  in  preference  to  v  e  author, 
was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment for  a  twelverrion'.n. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Whue,  the 
autlior  was  in  the  hands  of  the  at- 
torney-general :  the  proprietor  of 
the  newspaper  was  at  a  great  di- 
stance ';  not  absent  for  pleasure,  or 
business,  and  on  their  accoutu: 
leavini^  the' superintendence  of  the 
newspaper  in  improper  hands/  The 
absence  of  Mr.  White  was  caused 
by  tlie  operation  of  the  law ;.  the 
jud'^cK  h:icl  sent  him  to  a  place 
where  lie  could  not,  let  him  have 
been  ever  so  iuixions,  prevent  the 
inscrti<ui  ot'a  libel  in  hi?;  newspaper;  • 
they  had  s;?nt  him  tlior':;  in  conse- 
■.quence  of  a  pros<.»cution  by  the 
attoiney. general :  and  yet  he  was 
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flow  bpottgbt  before  these  judges 
hj  that  same  attorney 'general*  to 
take  his  trial  for  a  libel  inserted » 
without  his  knowledge,  during  his 
absentee. 

How  much  more  in  unison  with 
the  i^pirit  of  the  British  constitution, 
then,  would  the  law  and  tlie  prac- 
tice in  the  case  of  libel  be,  if  ex- 
cfficio  informations  were  done  away ; 
if  a  grand  jury  were  interposed  be- 
tween the  accusation  and  the  trial ; 
if  common  and  not  special  juries 
were  invariably  summoned  to  try 
cases  of  libel ;  if  the  punishment- 
•were  confined  to  imprisonment  in 
the  gaol  of  the  district  where  the 
crime  was  Committed ;  and  if,  above 
all,  bur  statute  books  enitbled,  or 
made  it  the  duty  of,  the  judges  to 
give  a  more  perspicuous  and  pre- 
cise definition  of  this  crime !  J^et 
us  hope  that  government,  though 
naturally,  and  perhaps  justly  and 
wisely,  slQ^^  in  changing^  any  part 
of  Qur  constitution,  will  investigate 
this  branch  of  it ;  and  do  away  the 
reproach  raised  against  English- 
men, that  their  boasted  freedom  of 
the  press  amounts  to  little  more 
than  the  liberty  of  speaking  well  of 
the  minister  and  his  measures. 

Closely  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject is  the  discussion  that  took  place 
in  the  house  of  commons,  towards 
the  end  of  March,  respecting  the 
state  of  the  press  in  India.  The 
argument,  however,  on  this  sub- 
ject, wiH  on  examination  be  found 
to  be  not  nearly  50  powerful  itt 
favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as 


when  the  question  applies  to  thi* 
country.  That  the  ireedom  of  the 
press  is  a  good,  cannot  be  denied  i 
but  it  happens  in  the  moral  and 
political  Avorld,  as  it  happens  in 
the  human  constitution,  that  from 
some  morbid  affection,  or  weak- 
ness, what  is,  in  itself  and  generally 
speaking,  a  good,  may  produce 
much  serious  mischief*  One  un- 
doubted maxim  however  may  be 
laid  down,  tliat  wherever  free  dis- 
cussion is  really  dangerous,— that 
is,  dangerous  and" hostile,  not  mert- 
ly  to  despotic  measures,  and.  to  tWe 
despot  himself,  but  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  ppople, — in  that  case, 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  people 
is  bad  ;,  iind  if  it  is  the  interest  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  tlie  govemmenc 
to  put  fetters  on  the  press;  becanse 
otherwise  the  gcverAcd  might  be 
injured,  it  is  much  more  their  in- 
terest and  duty,  by  all  the  riieans 
in  their  power,  to  root  out  from 
the  people  every  feature  in  their 
character,  which  converts  thewhoie. 
some  food  of  free  discussion  into  a 
deadly  poison.  Where  free  dis- 
cission actually  does  harm,  it  must 
arise,  either  from  a  dcspcrtic  go- 
vernment, whose  measures,  if  de- 
tailed in  their  true  colours,  would 
produce  tumult  and  insurrection; 
of  from  an  ignorant  people :  and 
in  either  case,  by  removing  die 
cause,  free  discussionw^ouldflourish^ 
and  strengthen  and  benefit  the  com* 
munity,  instead  of  convulshig  and 
poisoning  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Introductory  Rf  marts  to  the  Consideration  of  Lord  SiJfftouth^s  Bill  for  the 
Amendment  of  theTolerai'wn  Act — Shetcb  of  the  History  of  Religious  Freedom 
in  this  Country  during  (he  present  Reign — It$  present  Slate — Causes  which 
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"produced  the  Evil  that  Lcrd  Symovth  ^ishrdto  remove  by  his  BiU----Gromtdi 
on  ftvbich  be  supported  bis  Biii — Opposition  made  to  it  by  all  Classes  rf  Dis- 
srfUrrs — 7'be  Facts  mul  Arguments  they  urged  agtAmt  it — Kemarh  on  ihi 
suppofsed  Necessity  and  probable  Consequences  of  the  Bill — EsfaUishment  of  a 
National  Institution  for  educating  the  Poor — Causes  and  Motives  which 
gave  rise  to  it — Dr.  Bell  aftd  Mr,  Lancaster's  Merits  and  Plans  considered 
-^Good  Effects  thct  'will  result  from  ths  National  Institution — Obstacles  in 
the  Way  in  England  greater  than  in  Scothind—^Obiervations  on  the  Encourage^' 
msttt  our  Gcvernment  gives  to  Persons  ivho  forsake  the  Service  of  the  Enemy 
»^rheir  Motives  questionable-^Ths  Doctrine  of  Assassination  held  by  them-^ 
Its  Justice  and  Utility  consiilered. 


HAVING  detailed  those  events 
sind  transactions,  connected 
"with  the  domestic  history  of  Great 
Britain  for;  the  year  1811 »  which 
relate  to  the  civil  and  political 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  taken 
the  opportunity)  which  tliey  afibrd- 
ed,  of  offering  scin£|  observations 
on  the  law  of  libel,  as  it  at  present 
stands;  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  record  of  an  event  in  which  the 
religious  liberty  of  liritons  was 
generally  thoaght  to  be  very  ranch, 
involved  and  interested.  But  be- 
fore we  come  to  the  event  itself,  it 
may  be  proper  to  premise  a  short 
sketch  of  tlie  progress  of  religious 
liberty  during  the  last  half  century ; 
the  actual  state  in  which  it  at  pre- 
sent exists ;  and  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  the  event  which  we 
are  aboat  to  record  and  consider. 

Ever  since  the  reformation  of 
religion,  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween a  man's  belief  and  practice, 
90  far  as  ihey  regarded  his  maker 
and  a  future  world,  has  been  kept 
pretty  distinct,  in  the  view  of  most 
governments,  -from  his  opinions 
and  conduct,  so  far  as  they  regard- 
ed his  duty  as  a  member  of  civil 
society.  Before  that  event  took 
place,  so  powerful  was.the  influence 
which  priests  possessed  and  exercised 
over  the  consciences  and  the  con- 
duct of  all  men  in  power,  that 
heresy,  qt  what  they  were  pleased 


to  deem  heresy,  was  sure  to  meet 
the  vengeance  of  the  government. 
The  Reformation  was  of  service  to 
mankind,  not  merely  by  keepine; 
religion  more  apart  froni  civil  opi- 
nions, but  also,  in  a  still  greater  de« 
gree,  by  introducing  more  liberalitf 
and  wisdom  into  the  minds  of  men 
in  power.  They  perceived,  that 
it  was  not  only  unjust,  but  extreme- 
ly foolish,  to  persecute  on  account 
of  diifercnce  of  ©pinion  in  religious 
matters  ;  and  though  even  the 
British  government,  the  most  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  of  all,  had  not 
the  good  sense  to  expunge  from 
the  stiitute  book  all  the  la\vs  which 
denounced  punishment  on  heretics, 
yet  they  took  care  that  they  became 
obsolete  and  dormant. 

A  spirit  of  religious  liberty  has 
particularly  distinguished  the  preW 
sent  reign  :  and  this  spirit  has 
manifested  itself,  both  by  not  acting 
upon  obsolete  statutes,  and  by  the 
actual  repeal  of  some  of  thfe  most 
obnoxious  of  them.  It  would  be 
invidious  and  unjust  to  inquire* 
how  far  and  in  what  respects  thi*. 
religious  liberty  has  proceeded  Irom 
religious  indifference  ;  since  the 
motives  of  all  m^n,  and  narticalar- 
ly  of  tho-»e  in  pov  or,  are  much 
mixed;  and  those  who  are  ;::;v0vprn'' 
ed,  provid  d  t:-<  y  au-i  governed 
wisely,  an.i  in  i^iich  a  n^irMier  as  se- 
cures their  libtiLy  and  hiippiness, 
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ought  not  to  be  inquisitive  or 
scrupulous,  about  the  principles  or 
the  motives  of  their  governors. 
JBut  aUh(>u;^h  llie  iiKjtiiry  respect- 
ing religious  indiucrcncc,  or  a  roa.1 
and  conscientious  regard  to  religi- 
ous liberty,  should  not  l^e  pushed 
too  faPi  so  far  as  respects  men  in, 
power ;  yet  it  is  a  very  fair  and 
legiliraate  object,  so  far  as  regards, 
those  who  are  appointed  by  r[ovci  n- 
ment,  to  M'atch  over  tlie  intorosts 

■  of  the  established  church.  By  an 
accurate  and  near  examination  into 
their  character  and  conduct,  we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  detect 
the  circumstances  which  induced 
lord  Sid  mouth  to  introduce  the 
J>ill  which  we  are  about  to  consider, 
and  which  created  such  general 
»nd  deep  alarm  among  the  friends 
cf  religious  toleration. 

It  is  impossible  (whatever  may 

-  have  been  urged  respecting  the 
Fiench  at  the  beginning  of  their 
revolution)  that  the  mass  of  any 
people  should  exist  without '  reli- 
gion ;  and  their  religion  vvill  ge- 
nerally be  more  a  matter  of  feel- 
ing til  an  of  reason  i  ng ;  rather  gross 
and  palpable,  than  refintid  and 
spiritual.  To  keep  them  out  of 
tlie  lowest  and  most,  dcgr-iding 
suffcrstition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tlic  most  ridiculous  euthusiiaim  on 
tjie  other,  requires,  on  the  part  of 
the  established  clergy,  not  merely 
unremitting  attention  and  warm 
but  rational  zeal,  but  that  know- 
ledge of  the  human  character 
which  will  be  able  to  make  use  of, 
without  encouraging  or  strengtlien- 
ing,  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
-and  which,  in  their  discourses  from 
.the  pulpit,  will  lead  them  to  mix 
up  just  so  much  enthusiasm  as 
will  servp  to  warm  the  hearts 
viihout' leading  astray  the  judge- 
ment  of  their  hearers.  While  the 
established    clergy  actc4    in   vhis 


manner,  their  churches  were  full, 
their  sermons  were  attended  to  with 
seriousness,  and  theur  advice  was 
followed  ;  bat  many  causes,  some 
resulting  from  tlie  progress  of 
luxury,  wealth  and  refinement,  ancl 
others  from  leis  definable  aW.  pre- 
cise sources,  operated  to  produce 
languor  and  remissness  in  the  esta- 
blished clergy.  They  lost  the  hold 
they  were  accustomed  to  possess 
over  the  minds  and  opinions  of 
their  flocks ;  their  churches  were 
deserted ;  and  the  multitude  re- 
sorted to  other  pastors.  We  liave 
already  r^'marked  that  the  inas^  of 
t.he  people  cannot  exist  without  re- 
ligion ;  and  that,  if  care  is  not 
taken,  tlieir  religion  will  be  of  die 
grossest  kind.  From  this  kind  of 
religion,  *  while  the  cstabli^ed 
clergy  were  zealous,  active  and  at- 
tentive to  their  duty,  the  mass  of 
die  people  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure preserved  t  the  established 
clergy,  generally  speaking,  could. 
have  no  interest  or  inclination  to 
lead  them  into  it.  But  when  the 
multitude  went  astray  from  their 
regular  and  accustomed  places  of 
worship,  they  soon  found  pastors, 
who  either  from  conscientious  or 
worldly  motives  preached  a  reli- 
gion that  fell-in  exactly  with  their 
natural  disposition.  Thus,,  while 
the  established  churches  were  de- 
serted, the  chapels  of  these  new 
pastors  were  filled  ;  while  men  of 
talents  and  of  sober  religion  wene 
•forsaken  and  disregarded,  jaca 
destitute  of  all  information  were 
followed  by  the  admiring  crowd. 

The  remedy  for  this  jevil  is  c;er- 
tainly  net  very  obvious  rwr  very 
egsy;  but  though  what  will  bo 
of  service  cannot  be  pointed  out 
clearly  and  expressly  ;  yet  it  may 
siuely  be  pronounced,  that  pothing 
that  savours  in  the  slightest  degree 
of  iutolerawe  or  persecution  will 
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be  of  any  avaQ.  The  evil*  requires 
a  delicate  hand  :  it  mtrst  be  treated 
with  skill,  with  tenderness,  and 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
seat  and  its  causes.  It  is  certainly 
an  object  'trorthy  the  profound 
contemplation  of  the  friend  of  his 
country  ;  of  the  friend  of  religion, 
and  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures ;  for  what  can  be  more 
distressing  tp  such  a  person  than 
to  witness  the  mass  of  his  country- 
men led  astray,  on  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  subjects,  by  ignorance 
and  superstition  ?  In  points  infinite- 
ly less  important,  the  laws  of  the 
country,  or  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety, prevent  unqualified  persons 
from  doing  mischief:  no  person  is 
allowed  to  advise  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen* in  matters  of  law,  till  a 
competent  authority  and  judge 'has 
permitted  him  so  to  do.  Such,  no 
doubt,  were  the  leading  reasons 
which  induced  lord  Sidmouth  to 
i>ring  in  his  bill :  but,  as  we  have 
just  remarked,  to  remedy  the  evil  • 
requiied  uncommon  delicacy,  and 
uncommon  penetration  and  know- 
ledge of  mankind  ;  and  unfortu- 
nately the  noble  lord  was  deficient 
in  these  respects. 

In-order,  however,  that'loi;d 
'Sidmouth  may  have  full  justice 
done  him,  it  will  be  proper  to  '^ive 
an  outline  of  his  bill,  and  of  the 
arguments  and  facts  by  which  he 
supported  it.  On  the  9th  of  May 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  house 
of  lords  to  certaii\  abuses  which 
existed  with  regjird  to  the  tolera- 
tion act  (as  it  is  called)  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  moved  for  leave  to 
■bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  and  explain 
it.  According,  to  this  act,  all 
tninisters  iu  holy  orders,  prrovided 
they  subscribed  twenty-six  out  of 
the  thii^-nine  articles,  and  took 
the  requisite  oatlis,  might  preach 
in  any  place   of  worship.      This 


act  was  amended  by  the  I9ch  dE 
George  the  Third,  which  dispensed 
with  their  signing  any  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  and  required  them 
only  to  express  their  belief  in  the 
holy  scriptures.  Till  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  this  act 
had  been  construed  in  9ucli  a 
manner  as  to  exclude  all  persons 
unqualified  from  want  of  the  re. 
quisite  talents  and  learning,  and 
unfit  from  the  meanness  o£  their  , 
situation  or  the  profligacy  of  their 
chahtcter.  But  within  this  period, 
all  who  offered  themselves  at  the 
quarter»sessions,  provided  they  took 
the  oaths,  and  made  the  declara- 
tion required  by  law,  obtained 
the  requisite  certificates,  not  onl^ 
as  a  matter  of  course  bat  of  right. 
By  this  means,  mischief  of  very 
vaiious  kinds \^'as  produced:  a  herd 
of  ignorant  men  were  let  loose  to 
preach  the  most  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous doctrines,  under  the  name 
of  religion;  and  while  such  men 
could  so  e'asily  obtain  a  certificate, 
and  found  so  many  willing  to  hear 
and  to  pay  them,  their  numbers 
were  not  likely  to  diminish.  But 
there  were  other  reasons  which  in- 
creased the  number  of  these  preach- 
ers ;  and  other  evils  which  resulted 
from  tliis  loose  mode  of  granting  cer- 
tificates. Whoever  obtained  them 
was  thereby  exempted  from  serving 
in  the  militia,  and  from  many  cinl 
burdens  to  which  his  fellow-citizens 
were  subject;  so  that  those  who 
thus  led  the  people  astray  upon 
the  most  avvtul  and  important  of 
all  subjects,  partook  of  those,  im- 
munities which  the  laws  meant 
only  for  those  who  strengthened 
tlieir  influence  by  pure  religion  and 
morality. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  evil, 
lord  Sidmouth  said  he  meant  to 
bring  in  his  bill ;  in  which  he  pro- 
posed t^at,  to  entitle  any  man  to 
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obtain  a  qoali&ation  as  a  preacher, 
he  should  have  the  recommenda- 
tion of  at  least  six  reputable  house- 
holders of  tlie  congregation  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  that  he 
should  actually  have  a  congrega- 
tion which  was  willing  to  listen  to 
his  instructions*  With  regard  to 
preachers  who  were  not  stationary 
but  itinerant,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  be  required  to  bring  a 
testimonial,  from  six  householders, 
stating  them  to  be  of  sober  life  and 
character,  together  with  their  be- 
lief tliat  they  we're  qualified  to 
perform  the  functions  of  preachers. 
The  effect  which  the  noble  lord 
expected  would  be  produced  by 
his  bill  was,  that  improper  and  uti- 
accredited  individuals  would  be 
jrevented  from  assuming  die  most 
Important  of  all  functions-^tliat  of 
instructing  their  fellow-creatures 
in  the  principles  of  religion  and 
Tirtue* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe 
the  alarm  and  agitation  which  the  • 
notice  of  tliis  bill  produced  ampng 
all  classes  of  dissenters :  it  united 
immediately,  and  most  firmly  for 
the  moment,  the  ipost  opposite 
sects.  In  the  short  space  of  fort}- 
cight  hours,  336  petitions  from 
various  congregations  widiin  120 
miles  of  the  metropolis,  signed  only 
by  males  above  sixteen  years  of 
age,  were  presented  to  tlie, house 
of  lords.  The  following  abstract 
of  the  resolutions  that  were  passed 
at  a  general  meeting  of  protestant 
dissenters,  and  other  friends  to  re- 
ligious liberty,  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  by  every  legiti- 
mate eflFort  the  successful  progress 
of  lord  Sidmouth^s  bill,  will  suf- 
ficiently prove  the  extent  aYid  seri- 
ousness of  the  alarm  that  it  excited, 
and  at  the  same  time  unfold  tlie 
grounds  on  which  it  w,as  opj^osed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  grand 


and  fundamental  point  of  difference 
between  die  established  church 
and  all  those  who  dissent  from  it 
consists  in  this;— that  the  former 
are  of  opinion  that  religion  and 
the  management  of  the  temporal 
concems  of  mankind  should  be 
united,  and  that,  to  effect  this  union, 
the  government  ought  to  patronistc 
and  support  a  particular  form  of 
belief ;  whereas  die  latter  contend, 
diat  religion  ought  to  be,  as  it  ac- 
tually is,  an  aflFair  en^rely  betweca 
man  and  his  maker ;  that  it  can 
support  itself  widiout  die  aid  of  the 
civil  power;  and  that,  wherever 
diat  aid  has  been  held  out  to  it,  it 
has  only  tended  to  weaken  and  cor- 
rupt it.  Proceeding,  therefore,upon 
this  leading  principle  of  difference 
and  separation  from  the  e&*.iblislied 
chftrcli,  the  dissenters  obfected  tp 
the  bill  introduced  by  lord  Sid- 
mouth,  as  having  a  manifest  and 
undoubted  tendency  to  encroach 
upon  their  religious  rights :  they 
considered  it  not  only  as  objection- 
able and  prejudicial  in  itself,  but 
as  paving  the  way  for  furdier  en^ 
croachments  on  the  toleration  act, 
which  it  professed  to  amend.  There 
were  other  circumstances,  besides 
the  introduction  of  this  bill,  which 
alarmed  the  dissenters  and  friends 
ro  religious  liberty  at  this  time. 
By  the  toleratjon  act,  if  a  person 
came  before  a  magistrate  and 
took  the  requisite  oaths,  he  of  course 
ought  to  have  obtained  a  certificate 
permitting  him  to  preach.  The 
act  gave  no  judicial  authority  to 
the  magistrates  in  this  case ;  the 
power  vested  in  them  by  it  wa« 
merely  ministerial.  But  in  many 
instances  they  had  assumed  a  judi- 
cial authority,  and  absolutely  re- 
fused to  grant  the  required  certifi- 
cate. .  The  conventicle  act,  too, 
had  been  put  in  force  in  ditferent 
p;uts  of  England :  by  this  act, 
whoever 
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whoever  assembled  to  worship  God 
in  a  place,  not  regularly  licensed 
was  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty,  and 
even  iu   some  cases  to  imprison- 
ment.    In  this,  and  indeed  in  all 
countries,  there  will  s^lways  be  too 
many  indivtduals  who    are  upon 
the  watch  to  rise  up  against  any 
set  of  men  whom  they  perceive  to 
be  persecuted  by  government,  or 
obnoxious  to  them.     Tlie  conse- 
quence of  this  display  of  hostile 
^Itng  on  the  par;  of  the  miigis- 
Ctates,  against  the  dissenters,-  wj\s, 
that  in  'different  parts  their  meep- 
ing'hoases  were  violently  attacked, 
and  theif  preachers  grossly  abused. 
Bat  it  was  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  infringements  on  the 
toleration  act  which  had  already 
taken  place,  or  even  on  account  of 
f^e  alteration  which  would  be  pro- 
duced  in  it  by  lord-Sidmonth's  bill, 
that  the  dissenters  and  tlie  friends 
to  religious  liberty  were  alarmed  : 
to  them  there  appeared  to  bo  the 
commencement  of  a  regular  system 
of    persecution    and    intolerance, 
which  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
to  check  and  strangle  in  its  infancy, 
lesty     if  suffered  to  $^ain  its  full 
nuunrity  and  strengtli,  it  should 
master  all  their  efforts.     On  this 
ground,   therefore,  they  called  on 
Sieir  brethren  to  co-operate  with 
them ;  and,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  alarm  was  so  genenil 
and  so  groat,  that  in  a  space  of 
time  almost   inconceivably  short, 
petitions  were  sent  up  against  the 
WU  from  all  quarters  of  the  king- 
dom.     Their  efforts  were  crowned 
with  the  most  complete  and  trium- 
phant success:  ministers  themselves, 
and  even  die  'dignitaries  of  the  es- 
tablished charchi  opposed  the  billj 
as  calculated  to  do  no  good  ;  as 
nnequal'to  the  removal  of  the  evil 
which  on  ^11  sides  was  acknowledg- 
ed  to  exist;   while  it  might  do 


much  mischief,  and  certainly  had 
given  great  alafm  and  created 
much,  apprehension. 

In  one  respect,  we  are  disposed  to 
differ  from  those  who  were  so  stre- 
nuous, active  and  zealotrs  in  their 
opposition  to  the  bill :  we  do  not 
think  that  it  was,  or  could  have 
been  made  by  any  government,  the 
beginning  of  a  system  of  intole- 
rance and  persecution.  The  timei 
will  not  bear  ft :  the  government 
of  this  country  has  too  much  pru- 
dence and  good  sense  :  even  with- 
out giving  them  credit  for  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  love  of  liberty 
than  those  who  exercised  the  su- 
preme power  a  century  ago,  we 
must  give  them  credit  for  at  least 
as  mucli  regard  to  their  own  safety 
and  interest.  The  times  formerly 
would  bear  intolerance  ;  now  t^hey 
will  not :  men  in  power  know  thisj 
and  though  they  may  be  disposed 
to  go  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  the 
times  will  permit,  »they  are  seldom 
disposed,  for  their  own  sakes,  to 
go  farther ;  or,  if  they  are  disposed, 
they  are  not  able.  It  is  however 
fortunate  in  all  respects,  and  for  all 
parties  that  lord  Sidmouth's  bill 
was  thrown  out ;  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  evil  it 
was  intended  to  remove  is  very 
great,  and  may,  if  not  checked  by 
the  only  proper  and  effectual  means, 
the  sprejid  of  knowledge  and  the 
^  zeal  of  the  established  clergy,  do 
much  more  serious  harm  than  the 
rejected  bill  could  possibly  have 
occasiont*d. 

These  moan*;,  at  least  in  piirt, 
seem  to  be  in  the  way  of  h».lng  put 
mto  practice.  An  event  has  come 
up  with  so  much  prominence  and 
importance,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  181 1,  that  it  becomes  us 
to  notice  it :  we  mean  the  plan  far 
a  national  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  people.     The  causes 
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and  motives  that  may  bave  led  to 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  may  not 
be  the  purest  or  the  most  honour- 
able; they  are  probably  of  a  mixt 
nature ;  but,  if  the  people  receive 
the  advantages  of  education*  it 
matters  little  from  what  motives  it 
sprung)  or  who  had  the  honour  or 
credit  to  originate  the  system.  It 
may>  however,  be  proper  in  few 
words  to  trace  the  causes  whicfci 
haveproduced  this  memorable  plan. 
Several  y  earsago,  Mi.  Lancaster, 
a  quaker,  employed  himself  in  the 
csubllshment  of  a  school  in. the 
Borough  on  a  new  plan:  by  this 
plan,  children  might  be  taught 
reading,  waiting,  and  the^  most 
common  and  useful  rules  ot  arith- 
metic, in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
and  at  very  little  expense.  This 
saving  of  tiine,  labour  and  expense 
was  effected,  principally  by  making 
the  boys  at  once  teachers  and 
learners ;  and  by  some  particuhu: 
processes,  whicj^  united  great  sim* 
plicity  and  quickness  with  great 
effect.  Soon  after  Mr.  Lancaster 
established  his  school  and  made 
known  his  plan  of  education,  he 
was,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the 
present  king,  patronised  by  him. 
For  some  time  no  oj^position  >v;is 
-  made  to  the  plan  whicii  Mr.  Lan- 
caster followed  witli  so  much  sue* 
cess:  schools  formed  and  con- 
ducted upon  it  were  established  in 
different  part5  of  die  kingdom.* 
The  clergy  of  the  established 
church  seemed  in  general  indiife- 
rent  about  it,  or  at  least  not  liostile 
to  it.  By  degrees,  .however,  an 
outcry  was  raised  acraiiist  Mr. 
.Lancaster  and  his  plan  of  educa^ 
tion.  It  was  held  out  as  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  interest  Sj  and  even 
to  ihe  very  existence,  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  because  he  did  not 
instruct  the  children  under  his  care 
in  the  pecuhar  doctrines  of.  that 


church :  they  were  indeed  tangliC 
and  accustomed  to  read  their  Btble^ 
and  as  the  doctrines  of  the  esta*  - 
blished  diurch  are  said  to  be  plain- 
ly derived,  in  all  their  partj;,  finoBi 
the  doctrtnescontainedin  the  Bible^ 
it  might  have  been  supfiosed  that 
Mr.  Lancaster,  by  teachinfr  the 
children  to  read  the  scriptures,  was 
making  them.  beUevers  in,  and 
friends  to,  the  established  churehy 
and  not  enemies  to  it.  Such  w»a, 
however,  the  outcry ;  and  it  gained 
ground :  many  tnembers  of  the 
established  church,  who  before 
were  indifferent  on  the  subject,  or 
who  thought  well  of  Mr.  JLaneaso 
ter's  system  of  education,  became 
alarmed,  and  set  themselves  in 
array  against  it. 

The  opposers  of  Mr.  Lancasmr 
were  not  satisfied  -with  ui^mg  the 
accusation  of  hostility  to  the  esta« 
blislied  church  against  him.  Their 
next  attempt  was  to  rob  him  of  the 
honc»ar  of  the  system  aitc^ather. 
Dr.  Bell,  a  clergyman  of  the  esta.* 
blished  church,  who  had  formerly- 
been  in  India,  had  soon  afta-  his 
return  from  that  country,  and  be* 
fore  Mr.  Lancaster  had  dioaght  of 
his  plan,  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  detailed  the  mode  of  edu* 
cation^ practised  in  Hindostan:  this 
mode,  in  its  principles  and  leadin^r 
features,  was  the  same  as  that  after. 
wards  adopted  by  Mr.  Lancaster* 
To  those  who  have  patience  to 
read  through  the  numerous  pani- 
phUts  that  have  issued  from  the 
press  on  the  dispute  between  Dr. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  respecting 
their  respective  claims  to  the  in* 
veniion,  or  rather  the  introduction^ 
of  diis  system  of  edacatioo,  (for 
neither  of  them  invented  it,)  the 
case  will  appear  to  stand  thus  :— 
Dr.  Bell  published  his  pamphler^ 
detailing  the  patticolars  or  the 
system,*  before  Mr,  Lancaster 
thought 
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thooght  on  the  subject.  And  Mr. 
Lancaster  has*  in  fact,  acknow- 
ledffod  that  the  perusnl  of  Dr. 
Sett's  work  siigcrested  the  idea  to 
him.  ik}  far  Dr.  Bell  has  the 
bonoar  artd  credit ;  but  Dr.  Bell 
merely  published :  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  scheme  into 
ereciitiofi.  Whereas  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter soon  after  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  scheme,  set  himself  most 
perstfveringlj  and  acthrely  to  work : 
he  sfared  no  personal  lalx)ur  or 
fatigue;  gmdged  no  time  or  ex* 
pctae  in  the  establishment  of  the 
new  syiten^  of  edncation.  In  this 
reapect,  thereforei  Mr.  Lancaster 
has  the  raftrtt,  and  certainty  this 
merit  is  of  a  mock  superior  kind  to 
that  of  merely  sending  a  pamphlet 
intD  the  World,  and  leaving  to 
others  the  trouble  of  carrying  the 
plan  it  detailed  into  execution. 

We  tare  by  no  means  partial  to  * 
Mr*  Laiic»ter«  nor  blind  to  many 
defects  9nd  fanlts  in  the  details  of 
his  pbatf  and  in  the  mode  in  which 
he  has  pnt  it  into  practice*  He  has 
a  great  share  of  ridiculous  and  vul- 
gar vanity^  he  is  by  no  metos  pos» 
seated  of  a  strong  mind ;  and  in 
aloKXst  ererr  thing  he  does  there  is 
a  great  desu  of  quackery.  There 
are  several  serious  objections  to  the 
maawemeat  and  ceconomy  of  his 
scboM;  and  his  system  of  punish- 
moats  is  iDQch  more  calculated  to 
break  the  spirits,  to  spoil  the  tem- 
per^ and  to  injure  both  the  mental 
and  bodily  health  of  his  pupils, 
than  the  most  severe  system  of 
floffging  under  whidi  am-  fore- 
fa£ers  suffered*  But  after  deduct- 
ing all  these  drai^'backs  from  his 
owa  chanicter»  and  liis  mode  of 
educadon,  much  merit  remains  to 
bothy  and  much  public  good  has 
resulted  and  will  result  from  his 
efibrts. 

It  is  certainly  no  inconsiderable 
IWL  • 


good,  which  must  be  traced  to  him 
as  the  cause,  though  not  the  inten- 
tional cause,  that  a  national  system ' 
of  education  h:is  been  established, 
and  'S  parrwiisod  by  those  who  from 
their  rani:,  rhcir  situation  in  life,  and 
their  characters,  are  most  likely  to 
be  able  to  carry  it  into  general  and 
successful  effect.  At  the  head  of 
this  establishment  appear  most  of 
the  dignit  iries  of  the  church,  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  land.  Their 
object,  of  course,  is  to  instruct 
the  poorer  classes  iii  the  doctrines 
of  the  established  religion,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  common  and  useful 
branches  of  education.  The  good, 
however,  is  likely  to  spread  much 
wider;  and  knowledge  to  penetrate 
even  among  the  military.  Schoob, 
upon  the  plan  either  of  Dr.  Bell  or 
of  Mr,  Lancaster,  have  been  formed 
\n  many  regiments  ;  and  the  con^t 
mander-in»chief,  in  public  orders, 
has  called  ^upon  the  chaplains  of 
the  army  to  attend  in  the  most 
scrupulous  manner  to  their  dutv. 
Surely^  this  may  be  considered  as 
an  important  xvz  ;  and  the  hope 
may  justly  be  entertained,  that  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  more  industry 
and  virtue  .imong  the  great  mas^  of 
the  people. 

We  must  not  conceal  from  our- 
selves, however,  in  looking  forward 
to  the  effpcts  which  this  national 
•  establishment  for  the  education  of 
the  poor  is  likely  to  produce,  that 
there  are  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  full  and  most  beneficial 
operation.  By  many  of  its  advo- 
cates, the  example  of  Scotland  is 
held  out  as  most  cheering  and 
encour.igJng :  but  the  cases  are, 
unfortunately,  very  difibrcnt.  Na- 
tional schools  were  established  in 
Scotland  at  a  time  when  public 
depravity  was  not  at  a  groat  height : 
of  conrse,  education  nad  only  to 
prevent,  n^t  to  cure  or  eradicate, 
g  In 
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In  this  country,  the  system  of  edu- 
cating the  poor  ha»  not  been  re- 
sorted to  till  there  is  a  very  gene* 
ral  diffusion  of  vice  among  them  : 
against  tlie  contagion  and  effects  of 
this,    the    habits    and    knowledge 
vhich  children   acquire  at  school 
will  have  to  contend.  In  Scotland, 
children   after  having    had    their 
minds  histructed,  good  principles 
instilled  into  them,  a  love  of  read- 
ing and  Information  formed,  and 
habits   of  attention   and   industry 
begun,  by  the  discipline  of  a  school, 
go  out. into  the  world  among  a 
comparatively  enlightened  and  vir- 
tuous class  of  people  ;   by   inter- 
course with  whom,  their  good  qua- 
lities are  much  more  likely  tobe- 
strengthened  than  weakened.    But 
in  England  the  case  is  the  icverse: 
the  good  dibpositions  and  habits 
brought  by  the  poorer  classes  from 
school,  will  have  to  stand  the  sliock 
and  tlie  temptation  of  ridicule  and 
vicious   company.      Let   us   not, 
therefore,  expect  too  much  from 
til  is   national  establishment ;    nor 
calculate  upon   the  immediate  or 
even  the  regular  and  generiil  de« 
struction   of   ignorance,-  idleness, 
and  vice.  If  however  the  system  be 
well  conducted,  and  persevered  ip, 
it  miist  do  much  good;  and  not  the 
least  good  will  be,  that  by  imparting 
niore  intelligence  among  the  people, 
it  will  raise  up  the  most  natural  and 
most  effectual  barrier  against  cor- 
rupt and  despotic  governments. 

There  i^  no  circumstance,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  first  revo- 
'  lutionary  war  between  this  cor.ntry 
and  France,  in  which  ministers  have 
discovered  more  imprudence  (to 
make  use  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
candid  term)  than  in  the  counte- 
nance, support,  and  pecuniary  en- 
couragement they  hav^  given  to  all 
who  have  deserted  from  the  service 
of  tlie  enemy.  Instead  of  contenting 


themselves  with    rewarding   sacfe 
persons  for  whatever  important  pa- 
pers   or    information   ihey   might 
bring  along  with  them,  they  have 
heaped  upon  them  their  confidence, 
and  recompensed  them  much  more 
highly  than  either  their  characters 
or  'their  services  deserved.    These 
persons  have  always  bfeen  loud  and 
clamorous  in  calling  upon  the  go- 
vernment and  people  of  this  country 
to  givC'  them  credit  for  the  most 
pure  and  disintei*ested  motives,  in 
quitting  the  enemy  and  comings 
over  to  us :  according  to  their  own 
statement,  they  could ,  no  longer 
endure  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the 
French  rulers,  and  fled  from  them 
to  the  only  country  where  liberty 
could  be  enjoyed.     But  might  it 
no:  have  been  fairly  and  reasonably 
demanded  of  them,  how  they  came 
so  long  to  live  under  this  tyranny  ? 
and  in  most  instances,  how  came 
they  not  only  to  live  under  it,  but 
to  be  to  the  instruments  of  it  ?  for, 
be  it  remembered,  that  by  far  die 
greater  proportion  of  those   who 
called  upon  our  government  to  re- 
ceive,  ciedit  and  reward  them,  had 
been  high  and  confidential  in  the 
service  of  the  French  rulers ;  or,  if 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  and  staUon» 
liad  still,  as  far  as  they  coidd  in  that 
capacity  and  station,  ministered  to 
the  deeds  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
When  it  is  known  that  a  manfor  years 
has  lent  himself  as  an  instrument  in 
the  iiandf  of  tyranny,  and  of  the  ene- 
my of  this  country,  surely  it  is  not 
un  candid  to  suspect,  that,  when  be 
does  change  his  situation  and  resi- 
dence, he  is  actuated  by  other  mo- 
tives thau  those  which  spring  from 
hatred  of  tlie  tyi-ant,  from  the  love 
of  liberty,  or  from  attachment  to 
tliis    country  !     There   are   other 
circumstances,    moreover,    which 
should   lead  us  to  suspect    both 
the  motives  and  the  chantctcrs  of 
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such  men:  the  violent  and  ouN 
rageous  nature  of  their  sentiments 
against  those  whom  they  formerly 
obeyed  and  served,  certainly  must 
create  a  suspicion,  either  that  per- 
sonal motives,  unconnected  with 
bononrable  or  public  ones,  produced 
tbeir  determination  to  forsake  the 
eoemy^  or  that,  thowgh  they  have 
come  over  here,  they  are  still  in 
his  intcnrest;  for,  it  is  a  common 
and  a  just  observation,  that  real 
and  'Well  founded  hatred,  like  real 
and  well  founded  grief,  is  not  cla- 
morous :  it  does  not  rail  and  abuse, 
but  It  acts. 

In  these  observations  we  have 
reference  to  no  individuals ;  *  we 
mean  them  to  be  taken  in  a  general 
view  :  but  they  are  important. 
Reward  those  who  desert  the  ene- 
my^  and  inform  you  of  his  plans : 
but  do  not  trust  them,  nor  give 
them  credit  for  pure  motives  ;  and 
much  less  so,  when  they  are  violent 
and  outrageous  in  expressing  their 
hatred  and  detestation  on  him 
whom  they  before  served.  We 
^ould  laugh  at  the  enemy,  if  he 
pat  his  trust  in  such  men  if  they 
deserted  from  us :  and  a  similar 
conduct  on  our  part  affords  him 
opportunity  and  cause  for  ridicule, 
and  exposes  us  to  danger. 

Having  premised  tnese  general 
remarks,  we  shall  now  advert  to  a 
scheme  which  was  set  dn  foot  by 
some  of  those  who  fled  from  the 
power  of  Bonaparte,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  this  country.  An  Anti- 
Corsican  association  was  formed 
here:  we  do  not  know  who  the 
members  were,  nor  whether  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  who 
had  fled  from  Bonaparte  ;  but  the 
most  active  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  one  of  this  description.  In 
a  work  which  recommended  this 
Anti-Corsican  association,  it  was 
stated  and  contended,  in  substance. 


**  that  however  reprehensible  might 
be  the  general  principle  of  cutting 
off  your  enemy  by  private  mcani, 
yet  it  wris  possible  to  prove  by  solid 
reasons,  and  from  weighty  example, 
that,  in  certain  cases,  assassination 
was  justifiable.     When  a  man  had 
been  gtiilty  of  flie  most  atrocious 
acts  both  of  individual  and  of  na- 
tional injustice ;  when  he  had,  in 
fact,  declared  himself  bound  by  no 
law,  ^nd  utterly  beyond  its  reach, 
(and  such  was  the  situation  of  Bona- 
parte,) before  what  tribunal  could 
he  be  brought,  and  how  was  ven- 
geance, to  be  inflicted  upon  him  V* 
The  work,  recommending  the  cs* 
tablishment  of  tlie  Antl-Corsican 
association,  then  proceeded  to  detail 
and  expatiate  upon  the  various  acts 
of  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  which 
Bonaparte  had  been  guilty :   the 
murders  of  the  due  d'Eughien,  of 
Pichegru,  of  captain   Wright,  of 
Palm  and  others,  were  held  forth 
as  sufficient  reasons  to  attempt  the 
assassination  of  him  who  haa  per*- 
petrated  them.    In  consequence  of 
the  publication  of  this  work,  thus 
publicly  recommending  assassina- 
tion, earl   Grey    in  tlie  house  of 
lords,  and  Mr.  Whi thread  in  the 
house   of  commons,   called  uport 
ministers  to  disclaim  and  reprobate 
the   doctrine.     This  was  done  iii 
the  most  ample  and  explicit  man- 
ner, by  marquis  Wellesley  in  {he 
farmer,  and  by  Mr.  Perceval  1n 
the  latter  house. 

The  doctrine,  however,  still  met 
with  didse  v/ho  were  disposed  to 
defend  it :  and  their  defence  rest- 
ed upon  grounds  and  arguments 
which  speak  strongly  to  the  feeling's 
of  all  lovers  of  liberty,  though  they 
may  appear  weak  and  inapplicable 
to  their  cool  and  sober  judgement. 
By  the  most  consistent' and  able  of 
these  advocates,  it  was  contended, 
that  as  Bonaparte  made  war  on 
Q  2      '       .       this 
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this  country  in  an  open  and  regu- 
lar way,  we  had  no  right  to  oppose 
him  in  any  other  numner  i  but 
that  we  were  not  therefore  calkd 
upon  to  express  our  abhorrence  of 
tlie  melius  by  which  the  oppressed 
had  always  sought,  as  it  wereguided 
by  the  dicutes  of  nature,  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  oppressor.  The 
right  of  man  to  free  himself  from 
tyranny,  by  destroying  the  tyrant 
by  any  mode  in  his  powers  was 
held  to  be  as  clear  and  undefeasi- 
ble  as  his  right,  when  perishing 
with  hunger,  to  "snatch  at  the 
first  victuals  that  came  within  his 
reach/' 

This  light  has  been  universally 
recognised  :  had  it  not,  would  the , 
fall  of  Julius  Csesar  have  been  so 
loudly  applauded  ;  or  the  name  of 
Charlotte  Corde  pronounced  with 
so  much  gratitude  and  rapture  ? 
But  in  both  these  cases,  the  tyrants 
fell  by  those  who  suffered  from 
their  tyranny:  Englishmen, ther^. 
fore,  not  suffering  under  the  tyranny 
of  Bonaparte,  have  no  right  to 
raise  the  arm  of  private  vengeance 
against  him*    But  the  inhabitants 
of  Holland  or  Switzerland,  or  of, 
any  of  the  other  countries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  which  he  has 
overrun  and  desolated,  and  crushed 
bv  the  weight  of  his  tyranny,  are 
placed  in  adifierent  situation:  their 
conduct  must  be  guided  by  other 
principles  and  rules.    If  an  inb:i- 
mtani  .of  one  of  these  countries 
restored  his  country's  independence 
by  the  death  of  tliis  man,  would 
not  the  memory  of  such  a  patriot  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance? 
If,  therefore,  the  deed  when  done 
would  be  approved  and  applauded, 
with  what  consistency  or  propriety 
can  the  recommendation  of  such  a 
deed  be  reprobated  and  condemned  ? 
If  such  reorobation  and  condemna- 
lion  be  wdl  founded^  if  it  be  called 


for  by  the  principles  of  justice ;  « 
there  not  the  same  obligation  to 
reprobate  and  condemn  the  destruc- 
tion of  Marat  by  the  hands  of  Char- 
lotte Cord6?  Would  the  British 
ministers,  who  indignantly  shook 
from  them  the  very  suspicion  thsit 
they  were  disposed  to  countenance 
or  abet  the  scheme  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  ioin  in  condemn- 
ing  the  action  of.  tliat  woman  :  c»r, 
if  Bonaparte  were  actually  ta^en  oilT 
by  these  means,  would  they  lament 
and  reprobate  the  act  ?  If,  there* 
fore,  the  act,  when  done,  would  be 
applauded  ;  if  similar  acts  are  em- 
balmed in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  liberty  and  well-beings 
of  man  ;  by  what  right,  or  upon 
what  principle,  shall  th^  propqud 
to  do  the  act  be  regard^  with 
abhorrence  ? 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  assassination 
of  tyrants  generally,  and  df  Bona* 
parte  in  particular,  is  attempted  to 
be  defended :  but  it  is  proper  again 
to  state,  that  those  who  hold  tnese 
arguments  expressly  and  most  un- 
equivocally and  solemnly  disclaim 
all  rights  on  the  part  of  the  British 
ministry,  to  attempt,  or  to  encourage 
any  attempt  for,  the  removal  <^ 
Bonaparte  by  secret  means,  because 
he  is-not  the  tyrant  of  their  country. 
At  the  same  time  they  contend, 
that  the  British  ministry  have  still 
^<less  right  to  put  fortn  a  public 
declaration  contra(}ictory  to  Uie  ge^ 
neral  feelings  of  mankind,  in  all 
ages  and  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
respecting  men  in  Bonaparte's  situ- 
ation :"  maxiers  between  him  and 
the  nations  whom  he  is  oppressing, 
ought  to  be  left  exactly  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are,  to  produce  the 
natun;!  effects  of  his  tyranny  and 
their  hatred. 

The  arguments  which  we  have 
just  stated,  ii  ezaminod  closely^ 
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wocXtyznd  impartially, will  be  found 
ta  involve  one  great  fallacy  :  they 
go  on  the  supposition,  that  appro- 
Eacion  of  the  motive  and  of  the  deed 
are  the  same:  thdit  because  the 
heart  almost  involuntarily  approves 
the  motive  of  Charlotte  Cofde  in 
the  assassination  of  Marat,  and.  is 
disposed  to  canonize  her  for  it, 
therefore  the  judgment  will  approve 
the  deed.  Cordc  wished  to  relieve 
her  country :  in  comparison  with 
this  object  her  own  life  was  of  no 
moment.  It  may  be  even  admitted, 
that  so  far  as  France  was  benefited 
by  having  one  tyrant  fewer,  the 
action  of  Cordc  was  beneficial,  as 
well  as  her  motive  good.  But 
there  are  two  grand  objections  to 
the  assassination  of  tyrants,  which 
itiay  be  held  good  even  at  the 
very  lime  that  those  who  free  the 
world  from  them  are  reverenced 
and  applauded  ;  and  these  objec- 
tions do  not  derive  any  of  their 
weight  from  the  consideration,  that 
if  tlie  doctrine  were  countenanced, 
many  who  deserved  not  death 
would  be  assassinated  under  the 
plea  that  they  were  tyrants :  the 
objections  we  are  about  to  state  lie 
against  tlie  doctrine,  even  when  it 
is  acted  upon  without  abuse,  and  in 
cases  which  fall  most  completely 
within  its  meaning  and  recom- 
mendation. 

In  the  first  place,  by  spreading 
and  upholding  ibis  d'Ktrine,  ihe 
thoughts  and  habits  of  those.  Vvho 
are  ofipicssrd  are  tiitned  aside  from 
vigorous  and  connfcted  enterpiiW, 
to  insulated  and  undcrli  ind  cffi)rt. 
There  can  be  no  dou'.Jt  that  a 
country,  which  is  freed  from  op- 
pression by  the  active,  persevering 
v;dour  of  its  inhabitants,  aided  by 
wise  and  comprehensive  'coimciis, 
will  l>e  much  more  likely  to  pre- 
serve its  independence,  and  to  en-^ 
sure  the  blessings  it  has  thus  pur- 


chased, than  if  it  had  been  restored 
to  freedom  by  the  assassination  of 
its  tyrant.  This  is  a  consideration  of 
no  small  moment*  It  is  with  nations 
as  it  is  with  individuals:  die  easiest 
method  of  gaming  an  oblect  is  not 
always  the  best:  it  is  seldom  th^t 
method  which  calk  forth  the  ener- 
gies of  the  human  mind,  which 
enables  it  lo,  preserve  the  object 
wlien  gained,  or  which  gives  the 
highest  zest  to  its  enjoyment.  Let 
us  suppose  that  Switzerland  were 
freed  from  die  tyranny  of  Bona-' 
parte,  by  the  v*alour,  the  enterprise, 
and  zeal  of  her  inhabitants :  would 
not  her  •  independence,  thus  a- 
chieved,  stand  on  a.  firmer  basis 
than  if  one  of  her  sons  assassinated 
the  tyrant?  Is  it  not  better,  with  a 
reference  to  her  future  elTorts  in 
favour  of  liberty,  that  all  her  chil- 
dren should  be  able  to  boast  of 
their  forefathers,  as  having  had 
a  share  in  the  glorious  work  of  her 
redemption  from  bondage,  than 
that  only  one  should  be  able  to 
boast  of  the  virtue  of  his  ancestor  ? 
But  it  may  be  urged,  that  assassina- 
tion should  be  resorted  to,  only 
when  all  other  >means  fail :  but 
will  men  rouse  themselves  up  to 
the  persevering  and  untired  use  of 
the  more  difficult  means  of  united 
and  active  warfare,  if  there  lurks  in 
their  minds  the  hopp  of  succeeding 
by  assassination  f  TJjis  doctrine, 
therefore,  deserves  reprobation,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  weaken  and  palsy 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  op- 
pressed, and  to  destroy  tlie  ni olives 
and  causes  which  might  lead  to 
the  restoration  of  their  liberty.^ 

In  tho  second  place,  tlie  assap- 
sinaiion  ot"  a  tyrant  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  productive  even  of  a  tempo- 
rary benefit  to  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple. This  consequence  lesults 
partly  froni  the  causes  which  lead 
to  the  preference  of  assas^inatioh, 
Q  S  instead 
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insiead  of  the  more  regular  method 
of  open  and  united  resistance ;  and 
partly  from  causes  connected  with 
the  tyrant. him  self.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  the  removal  of 
one  man  will  make  that  easy  to  a 
nation,  which  bcibre  they  deemed 
impK)bj.ihle :  the  same  despair,  or 
ueakness  of  mind,  which  induced 
them  to  prefer  assafi<ination,  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  elToris 
after  the  tyrant  is  removed.  Be- 
sides, tlie  nation  in  general  can- 
not be  forewarned  of  the  design  of 
him  who  intends  to  remove  the 
tyrant :  Uiey  cannot  he  prepared 
to  take  advar.Lige  of  his  removal. 
It  is  not  so,  in  nearly  the  same 
degree,  wiih  thf)se  who  have  been 
the  associates  of  the  tyrant :  they 
■  will  be  much  more  ready  and  able 
to  step  in  and  su]^p]y  his  place, 
than  the  nation  will  be  to  secure  its 
independence.  If  it  were  the  case, 
that  only  one  man  existed  in  a  na- 
tion disposed  andable  to  tyrannize 
over  it,  then  his  asi.'!ssination  might 
open  to  them  a  fair  and  reason- 
able prospect  of  complete  and  per-, 
inanent  deliverance  :  but  it  is  not 
so  ;  one    tyrant     produces    many 


others  5  and  though'  the  death  of 
the  supreme  one  must  produce 
some  confusion,  and  loosen  the 
bonds  of  tyranny  for  a  short  dme, 
yec  the  time  will  be.  much  too 
short  for  a  people,  not  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  not  en- 
dowed with  those  qualities  which 
V  ould  have  rendered  assassination 
useless,  and  which,  on  the  death  of 
en  J,  could  have  prevented  the  ac- 
cession of  other  tyrants. 

It^  is  much  wiser,. therefore,  in 
all  points  of  vi'jw,  even  in  the  pret 
sent  state  of  Europe,  degraded  and 
tyrannized  over  as  it  is  by  a  man 
whom  it  a[)pears  so  unavailing  to 
oppose  or  shake  off  as  Bonaparte, 
to  kc^p  alive  the  hopes  of  the  op- 
pressed nations;  to  encourage  them 
to  cultivate  those  qualities  which 
may  one  day  enable  them  to  re- 
conquer their  indepenc^cnce ;  and 
which,  if  they  do  re-conqusr  it, 
will  render  its  possession  more  se- 
cure, permanent,  and  cheering ; 
than  to  bid  theni  despair,  or  enter- 
tain the  belief  that  the  time  is 
utterly  gone  by  in  which  justice, 
truth  and  liberty  were  an  over- 
match  for  guilt,  error,  and  slavery. 
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WE  come  now  to  the  second 
grand  divibioa  of  our  sub- 
;ect,  ivhich  comprehend j  all  those 


events,    transactions,  and  circum- 
stances that  form  the  history    of 
Great  Bi'itain,  4s   a   commercial 
country, 
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coaQtry»  darings  the  year  181 1. — 
The  two  leading  and  character  is  tic 
features  of  .this  conntry,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  18ih  and  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, assuredly  are  the  freedom  of 
Its  conbtitutiv/n  and  people,  and  the 
immense  and  unparalleled  resources 
■which  its  manufacturing  industry 
una  skill,  aided  by  enormous  capi- 
tal,  have  created.  By  these  it  is 
proudly  distinguished  from  other 
countries;  and  whatever  may  be 
urged,  and  in  spme  respects  and 
degree  justly  urged  too,  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  claim  to  unparalleled 
fi^edom,  yet,  even  when  compared 
with  iiseii  at  former  periods.  Great 
Biluin  may  jystly  regard  itself  as 
having  advanced  both  in  liberty 
and  ia  prosperity. 

Whether  tliis  advancement  will 
continue ;  whetlier  it  will  proceed 
witli  the  same  rapidity;  or  whether 
it  has  now  reached  its  period,  and 
mu3t  hereafter  give  place  to  rctro- 
cession^  it  js  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  regard  to  either  of  tlie 
causes  of  our  country's  beast  and 
jrlory.  So  far  as  our  commerce  is 
concerned,  tliere  is  certainly  a 
pause;  and  if,  as -is  urged  by  many 
very  intelligent  and  well-informed 
men,  this  pause  is  occasioned  not 
by  partial  and  temporal  y  causes, 
that  must  in  the  natural  co^irse  of 
things  give  way  to  a  new  and  f;i- 
vourable.  impulse  ;  but  by  a  cause 
rooted  in  its  foundation  hi  yond  our 
power  to  remove  or  shake,  and 
"ivhich  every  yoav  gains  accession  of 
strength  «ind  stability,  and  spreads 
its  ruin  wider— then  the  sun  of  13i  i- 
tain's  commercial  prosperity  may 
be  considered  as  having  passed  its 
n:.eridian  height  and  lustre.  Cer^ 
tain  it  is,  that  Uae  shock  given  t^ 
our  commorce  was  never  before  so 
violent, or  lasting:  the  elasticity 
of  trade,  joined  to  the  great  power 


of  British  skill  and  capital,  in 
former,  times  forced  our  comnnerce 
back,  to  its  original  extent,  and 
generally  indeed  caused  it  to  re* 
bound  to  a  greater  space.  Ac 
present,  no  such  operation  appears 
to  be  going  on. 

In  our  former  volume,  we  sketch- 
ed out  the  history  of  iiritish  com- 
merce from  the  commencement  of 
the  tirst  revolutionary  war ;  noticing 
the  different  interruptions  it  had 
met  with,  its  present  state,  and 
some  of  the  causes  by  which  'it 
had  been  reduced  dms  low.  This 
year  presents  nothing  more  favour- 
able or  cheering  :  on  the  eontrary^ 
complaints  of  the  dnlness  and  stag- 
nancy of  trade  are  every  where 
heard,  and  misery  and  want  are 
making  great  inroads  among  those 
who  formerly  derived  support  and 
even  wealth  from  our  manufac- 
tures. Such  was  the  state  of  the 
country,  that  a  select  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  house  of 
commons  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  commercial  credit,  and  to  re- 
port the  same  as  it  should  appear 
to  them,  together  with  tlicir  obser- 
vations thereon.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  evidence  that 
was  laid  before  tJiem,  and  of  the 
repoit  vviiicli  they  presented  to  the 
house. 

Tht*  attention  of  the  committee 
was  directed  to  three  points  :  first, 
the  extent  of  the  dithculties  and 
embarrassments  that  the  trading 
\rAvt  of  the  community  at  present 
cxpoiieiK'e;  secondly,  tlie  causes 
lo  which  these  should  be  ascribed: 
and  thir  Jly,  iho  expediency,  keep* 
in;^  in  view  the  present  and  future 
interest*  of  the  merchants  and  ma- 
nuiacturers,  arxlofthe  public,  of 
parliament  ailording  any  assistance. 

it  appeared  that  the  manufac- 

turcrs  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Glas- 

gcAv  and  paisley  suiTeicd  more  se- 

Q  i  verely 
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Terely  aad   extenaveW  than  any 
ether  class  of  men.    Their  suffer- 
ings were  ascribed  to  the  enormous 
speculations  to  South  America,  in 
which  the  merchants  of  London, 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  had  en* 
gaged  :  conceiving  that  this  coun- 
try  would  take  oftagretu  quantity 
of  cotton  goods  at  an  advantage- 
ous price,  they,  gave  large  orders 
'    to  the  manufacturers:  the  specu- 
.  lation  having  failed,  they  involved 
the  latter  in  their  own  riwi.     The 
merchants  generally  gave  hillr.  for 
the  goods  which  they  purchased : 
these  b'Us  v.ere  discounted  for  the 
manufacturer  by  the  banks :  thus 
tlie  banks,  having, a  great'portion 
of  their  capital  locked  up  in  tliese 
^  bills,  were  not  able  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  country.      Hence 
may  be  perceived  tlie  extent  and 
different  rami^cations  of  the  evil : 
in  consequence  of  the  speculations 
of  the  merchants  not  succeediQg, 
the  manufacturer  is  compelled  to 
contract  his  work,  and  thus  throws 
I   cut  of  employ  an  immense  number 
of  people  :  the  banks  also,  having 
their  capital  locked  up,  or  having 
actually  suffered  by  the  failures, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  render- 
ed cautious  and  suspicious,  neither 
can  nor  will  afford  that  pecuniary 
assistance  and  su[5port  which  they 
•were  wont  to  do.     Capital  being 
thus  diminislied,  and,   what  is  a 
more  serious  evil,  credit  being  thus 
contracted  and  shaken,   tlie  evil 
spread  wide  on  all  sides,  and  every 
day  took  a  deeper  root. 

Suth  are  the  causes  pointed  out 
find  dwelt  upon  at  considerable 
length  by  the  committee 5  but  their 
report  is  most  evidently  lame  and 
defective;  and  the  veiy  means 
they  take  to  support  their  state- 
ment v^rk  against  thenv  Why 
were  tlie  merchants  so  aniious  to 
speculate  m  the  South  AiQerican 


trade  ?  Partly,  it  may  be  sai^,-  he- 
Icause  a  great  profit  wa^    within 
their  reach,  at  least  in  thei#  opinion  : 
but  there  was  another  cause.    The 
regular  markets  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  were  shut,  and  they  were 
gHd  to    avail    diem  selves  of  the 
chance  of  employing  their  capiUil 
by  speculations  to  South  America. 
The  committee,  in  order  to  prove 
that  our  cotton  trade,  notwithstand- 
ing die  partial  and  temporary  stag- 
nation, ib  on  the  regular  increase, 
give   the   official  value  of  cotton 
manufa(rtures  exported  from  Groat 
Britain  in  the  year  ending  the  5th 
ot  January    J  BOS,    when    it    was 
9,84(3,^317. :    in  the  year  ending 
5th  January   1809,  when  it  was 
12,835,80^/. :  in  the  year  ending 
5th  January   ISIO,  wliea  it  was 
J  8,616,728/. ;    and   in  the  three 
quarters  ending  10th  October  iSIO^ 
when  it  was  12,761,136^     But  is 
there  any  thing  to  boast  of  or  even 
cheering  in  this  ?    The  committee 
had  previously  traced  the  evil  to 
over  speculation  ;   and  of*  course* 
over  speculation  could  not  go  on 
without  a  large   increase   in   the 
quantity  of  the  goods  in  which  ic 
consisted.   It  is  very  deceitful,  and 
very  foolish,  to  bruig  forward  the 
increased  value  of  our  exports  as 
a  decisive  and  irrefragable' proof 
that  qjyir  commerce  is  increasing, 
unless  at  the  same  time  it  can  be 
sliown  that  the  goods  exported  are 
paid  for,  with  a  reasonable  pro6t. 
An  individual  will  soon  give  up 
a  losing  trade  ;  but  it  is  omerwise 
with  a  nation  like  Great  Britain, 
full  of  capital  and  of  speculative 
men :  there  will  for  a  great  length 
f)f  tipie  be  found  persons  eager  to 
embark  in  speculations  which  have 
proved  injurioua  to  others  |   and 
besides  this,  where  a  nation  is  con- 
cerned, the  loss  is -so  much  divided^ 
tlut  it  must  coQUnue  very  iong^ 
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Wfin«  It- will  put  a  stop  to  a  losing 


Ajiother  cause  of  the  commercial 
<ilstressesy  much  insisted  upon  by 
the  committee,  wtU  not  bear  tliem 
•at  in  thdr  opinion:  diey  main- 
tain,  that  **  one  cause  that  might 
be  considered  as  connected  widi, 
and  as  at  present  aggravating,  the 
casting  distress,  was  the  extent  to 
-winch  tiir  system  of  warehousing 
the  goods  oi  foreigners,  -as  well  as 
natife  onerchants,  for  exportation, 
had  been  carried/'      Had  these 
goods  been  bronght  here,  not  for 
exportation,  bat  for  home  consump- 
tion, it  would  be  easy  to  perceive, 
how,l»7  lowering  their  value,  the 
merchvdts  might    have    suffered. 
Bnt  it  IS  not  easy  to  sec  how  ware- 
housing &reign  goods  for  eicporta- 
tion  coold^caufic    commercial  di- 
stress, iffl/rfi  the  markefi  to  nuhich  these 
goodi  were  formerly  carried  had  he^  • 
fome  shut  up  or  narrowed.     On  this 
circumstance,   indeed,   as  on  the 
cause  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
primary  in  its  operation,  as  well  ;is 
mixed  up  vrith  all  the  other  causes, 
will  the  commercial  distressbc  £onnd 
to  rest,  and  the  committee  cert <i in- 
ly discovered  more  devotion  to  the 
minister  than  anxiety  to  do  their 
dotft  when  they  kept  ^if  cause 
completely  ont  of  sight.   In  giving 
chei**  opinion  on  the. last  branch  of 
their  inquiry,   iiamely  tlie    expe- 
diency,  with  a  view  lo  the  present 
9nd  fuiUTB  imerests  of  the   mer- 
chants and  manufacturers^  and  of 
the  public^ of  any  assistance  being 
afiurded  by  parliament ;  the  com- 
mittse  did,  indeed,  hint  at  some 
differ^ce  between  t)ie  causes  of 
the  distress  they  were  investigating, 
and  that  which  took  place  ip  the 
year  17yS.     As  this  part  of  their 
report  includes  the  plan  of  relief 
they  proposed,  we  shall  give  it  in 
ibeir  own  wcmU  ;— 


«  That  your  committee  are  war- 
ranted in  stating,  that  there  ap- 
peared  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  amongst  those  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  examined,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  affording  parliamen- 
tary relief  in  the  mauner  in  which 
it  was  aflbrded  by  the  issue  of  ex- 
chequer bills  in  the  year  1793,  al- 
though there  was  some  difference 
as  to  the  extent  of  benefit  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  derived 
from  such  relief.     And  your  com-  ' 
mittee  state  it  to  be  iheir  decided 
opinion,  that  although  there  are 
many  circumstances  at  the  present 
time  affecting  the  state  of  trade 
and  conmiercial  credit, which  make 
a  great  diifererce  between  the  pre- 
sent period  and  that  nf  the  year 
1793  ;  yet  the  distress  is  of  such  a 
nature  and  extent,  as  to  make  such 
parliamentary  relief  higlily  expe- 
dient and  necessary ;  and  that  it 
promises  to  be  productive  of  exten- 
sive and  Important  benefit :   that 
although  in  many  cases  such  aid 
may  not  be  capable  of  effectually 
relieving  the  persons  to  whom  it 
fnay  be  applied,  from  great  losses 
arising  from  the  state  of  ciraim- 
stances  ;    yet  by   affording   them 
time  gradually  to  comract  their 
operations,  to  call  in  their  means, 
to  withhold  from  immediate  sale 
articles  which  at  pre-^ent  can  fetch 
only  most  ruinous  prices,  and  to 
keep  up  the  ernpLnmcnt  of  their 
machinery    and    their    workmen, 
though  upon  a  very  n?duced  and 
limited   scal;^ ;   it  will  divide  and 
spread 'the  pressure  of  ti'iis  distress 
over  a  larger  space  of  time,  and 
enable  them  to  meet  it  with  conse- 
quences'less  ruinous  to  tlicmsclves, 
•and  less  destructive  to  the 'interests 
of  the  community. 

"  That  your  committee  referred 
to  the  manner  in  which  relief  was 
afforded  in  the   year  1793,  and 
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have  found  that  the  provisions  of 
that  measure,  which,  as  appears  by 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed on  that  occasion,  was  at- 
tended  with  the  happiest  eflfec^s, 
and  the  most    complete  success, 
are  embodied  in  the  act  33  Geo. 
Ill,  cap-  29 ;  and  the  committee 
are  of  opinion,  that  similar  provi- 
sions should  be  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  the  relief  at  present  pro- 
posed ;  that  the  amount  of  exche- 
quer bills  to  be*  issued  should  not 
be  less,  nor  would  the  committee 
recommend  that  it  should  be  more, 
than  6,000,000/. ;  and  that,-  consi- 
dering  the  probable  date  of  the  re* 
turns  of  trade  from  South  Ameri- 
ca,  a  greater  interval   should  be 
given  for  repayment  than  was  al- 
lowed in  1 793,  the  committee  being 
of  opinion,  that:  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  the  first  quarter's  instal- 
ment should  not   be   earlier  than* 
the  middle  of  January  next,  and 
that  the    remainder    of  the  sum 
advanced  should  be  required  to  be 
repaid  by  three  equal  payments, 
from  three  months  to  tliree  months, 
so  that  tlie  whole  should  be  dis- 
charged in  nine  months  from  the 
payment  of  such  first  instalment." 
It  might  naturally  have   been 
supposect,   tliat  in  the  midst  of  so 
much     pecuniary    embarrassment 
and  distress,  the  money  voted  by 
parliament,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  would  have  been 
eagerly  sought  after  and  soon  ex- 
hausted.     Such  was  tlie  case  in 
J  793 :  the  reverse,  however,  hap- 
pened now  5  and  this  circumstance 
afibfded  an  additional  proof,  if  it 
were  wanted,  that  the  commercial 
distress  of  the  two  periods  diiTefed 
essentially  in  tlieir  character  and 
causes.     In  the  ycvir  1793  the  mer- 
chants eagerly  pressed  forward  to 
participate  in  the  loan  granted  them 
by  government,  because  they  knew 


their  embarrassments  were  n^ertlf 
temporary,  and  that,  if  they  could' 
proceed  and  keep  their  ground  for 
a  short  time,  they  \vould  be  able 
to  get  back  into  their  accustoip* 
ed  risk  of  trade :  whereas  in  1810 
and  1811  few  merchants,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  applied .  for  the 
money  voted  by  parliament,  be- 
cause they  believed  that  when  it  was 
to  be  repaid,  they  would  not  lijcely 
be  in  a  better  and  most  probably 
woiild  be  in  a  worse  condition,  in 
respect  to  their  trade  and  command 
of  capital. 

There  were,  however,  other 
symptoms  of  the  unprecedented 
state  into  which  the  commerce  and 
credit  of  this  kingdom  had  fallen, 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  espe- 
cially  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  distress  of  the  merchant 
and  tlie  manufacturer.  We  have 
already  in  our  former  volume 
entered  pretty  much  at  length  into 
the  question  respecting  the  alleged 
depreciation  of  the  currency :  this 
year  witnessed  a  still  furtlier  depre- 
ciation ;  or,  vmbout  involving  and 
supporting  any  theory  in  the  mode 
of  expressing  what  took  place,  tlie 
fact  may  be  simply  stated,  that  this 
year  the  diiference  between  the 
market  and  the  mint  price  of  gold 
and  silver  bulHon  increased  regu* 
larly  and  considerably.  When  the 
bank  of  England  first  stamped  the 
dollar,  and  issued  it  as  a  token  of 
live  shillings,  its  intrinsic  value, 
that  is,  its  value  rated  according 
to  the  market  price  of  silver^  was 
somewhat  about  four  shillings  and 
sixpence.  So  long  as  this  differ- 
ence of  about  10  per  cent,  existed, 
the  stampod  dollars  were  kept  in 
circulation  ;  but  by  degrees  the 
price  of  silver  bullion  rose,  till  at 
last  the  value  of  the  stamped 
dollar,  as  silver,  became  higherthan 
the  v^lue  at  which  the  bank  had 
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Usued  it*  Under  these  circum- 
sUQces^  the  melting  of  the  stamped 
dollar,  or  the  selling  of  ii  as  silver 
bullion,  became  an  object  of  lucra- 
tive tiade,  and  they  consequently 
began  to  disappear  very  fast.  The 
bank  of  England,  therefore,  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  nominal  and  current 
value  of  them>  above  their  intrinsic 
and  bullion  value,  by  a  public  no- 
tice xhat  tJiey  would  henceforth 
issue  and  i^'ceive  them  as  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  5^.  (yJ, 

To  most  people  of  plain  common 
sense,  this  raising  of  the  current 
value  of  the  stamped  dollar  would 
have  appeared  as  a  practical  proof  ' 
of  the  justice  of  the  opinion  of  the 
bullion  committee.  Every  .rise 
that  took  place  in  the  nominal 
value  of  tlie  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
of  ccurse  increased  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  bullion  and 
of  bank  notes :  and 'this  difference 
itself,  from  whatever  causes  arising, 
was  in  itself  the  consequence  and 
the  proof  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
}atter.  This  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  circumstances  which  have 
occurred  respecting  our  coin,  could 
pot  have  occurred  unless  the  bank 
restriction  had  existed.  The  bank 
of  England,  towards  tlie  close  of 
the  year,  followed  up  tlie  principle 
it  had  adopted  with  regard  to 
raising  the  value  of  die  stamped 
dollar,  by  issuing  what  they  called 
tokens  for  three  shillings  and  for 
cigh teen-pence.  The  following 
curious  facts,  occasioned  by  tJie 
present  state  of  British  «uriency, 
deserve  to  be  recorded,  and  may 
be  of.  use  to  the  historian  at  some 
future  period ; — 

£.  s.  d. 
A  guinea  made  of  standard 

gold,weight  5  d  wts.  9  grs. 

passes  by  law  for  only    .  1  1 .0 
T}ie    same,     ilux?e    grains 


lighter,  is  worth  as  bnl- 

lion 15  6 

A   crown  piece,  made  of 
sterling  silver,  weight  19 
dwts«  ^  grs«  passes  by  law 
for  only  .    .     .     .     .     .050 

A  bank-dollar,  weight  two 
penny-weights   l.ss,    and 
the  silver  ^2^d.  an  ounce 
worsff  is  current  ibr   .     .056 
A  half-crown  piece, of  ster- 
ling silver, weight  2  dwts. 
16  grs.  passes  by  law  for 
only  .......  0  2  6 

A  bank  token,  weighing  five 
grains  lest  and  the  silver 
2^^.  an  ounce  wgrsef  is 
current  for  .  .  .,  .  .030 
The  lesser  bank  token  ofeighteen- 
pence  weighs  J  dwi.  2  gis.  less 
than  a  shilling  and  a  sixpence^  and 
the  silver  is  also  2^ei.  anounce  worse. 
That  the  consecjuences  from  such 
a  state  of  the  currency,  and  from 
the  interference  of  the  government 
and  of  the  bank  of  England  in  it, 
have  not  produced  the  same  disas- 
trous  consequences  in  this  country, 
as  history  informs  us  were  produced 
in  other  countries  from  similar 
causes,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  firm 
footing  and  extensive  range  which 
commercial  credit  has  here,  to  the 
confidence  which  all  ranks  repose 
in  the  honour  and  stability  of  go* 
vernment,  and  to  the  immense  real . 
wealth  which  our  mercantile  men 
possess  :  but  to  mainiain  that,  not* 
withstanding  these  supporting  and 
resisting  causes,  the  country  is  not 
really  injurcdHjy  the  present  state  of 
its  currency,  would  be  as  wis6  and 
well  founded  as  to  niaintain,  that 
intoxication  and  debauchery  did 
not  injure  a  person  of  a  strong 
constitution,  because  they  did  not 
occasion  in  him  that  weakness  and 
want  of  health  which  they  produ- 
ced in  men  of  ordinary  or  weak 
frames. 

We 
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We  have  already,  in  oiif  former 
Yolume,  entered  so  fully  into  the 
question  respecting  the  alleged 
depreciation  of  bur  currency,  in 
considering  the  report  of  the  bul- 
lion cemmittee,  that  we  shall 
not  here  resume  the  subject,  but 
merely  refer  our  readers  to  tiie 
long,  laborious,  and  very  interest- 
ing debates,  both  in  the  house  of 
lords  and  in  the  house  of  commons, 
to  which  this  report  gave  rise.  In 
them  they  will  find  almost  every 
thing  that  ingenuity  and  knowledge 
of  this  most  mtricate  and  important 
subject  can  brmg  forward,  on  botli 
sides  of  the  question.  ITie  minister 
considered  the  majority,  with  which 
he  carried  through  the  opinion  and 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Mr.  Homer, 
as  so  triumphant,  that  he  declared 
the  question  was  set  to  rest.  This 
assertion,  however,  proved  not  to 
l>e  well  founded. 

Some  time  before  the  session  of 
parliament  closed,  lord  King  sent 
a  notice  to  his  tenants  to  the  follow- 
ing  effect.  After  reminding  them 
tliat,  by  their  leases,  they  had  apreed 
to  pay  their  rents  in  good  and  law- 
ful money  of  Great-Britain,  he  in- 
forms them  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  depreciation  of  paper- mo- 
ney, he  can  no  longer  accept  of 
any  bank-notes  at  their  nominal 
value  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of 
an  old  contract.  He  therefore  calls 
upon  them  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  rents  in  the  legal  coin 
of  the  refflm :  btit,  at  the  same  time, 
as  he  declares  himself  to  have  no 
other  object  in  view  but  to  receive 
payment  of  the  nal  sums  for  which 
they  took  their  farms,  and  is  desi- 
'  rous  to  avoid  giving  them  unneces- 
sary trouble,  he  puts  it  in  their 
option  to  discharge  their  rents,  ]  st, 
by  payment  in  guineas :  2dly,  if 
they  cannot  proc^^e  guineas,  by  a 


payment  in  Portugal  gold  coin 
equal  in  v/eight  to  the  number  of 
guineas  requisite  to  discharge  the 
debt :  or,  3dly,  by  a  payment  in 
bank  paper  of  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  (at  the  existing  market 
price)  the  weight  of  standard  gold 
requisite  to  discharge  the  rent.  Tor 
their  guidance,  if  they  preferred  the 
last  mode  of  paying  their  rents,  he 
lays  down  the  following  rule.  In 
the  year  1802,  when  the  leases 
were  entered  into,  the  price  of  gold 
was  47.  per  ounce ;  the  market 
price  at  tne  time  lord  King  gave 
this  notice  was  4i.  l^x. ;  this  diflfer- 
ence  arose,  the  noble  lord  contended* 
from  the  diminished  value  of  pa- 
prt: :  vin  that  proportion,  therefore, 
an  addition  of  17/.  10/.  per  cent,  in 
'  paper  money  will  be  required,,  if 
the  rents  were  paid  in  paper  money. 
This  notice  does  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  any  attention,  or 
created  the  least  alarm,  till  lord 
Stanhope  mentioned  it  in  the  house 
of  lords.  His  lordship  considered 
it  as  so  unjust  in  itself,  so  much 
calculated  to  shake  the  credit  of 
the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
the  example  it  set  so  likely  to  be 
generally  followed  by  landlords 
uiroughout  the  kingdom,  that  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  bring  in  a 
biU  to  prevent  guineas  being  taken 
for  more  than  their  mint  value,  and 
bank  of  England  notes  for  less  than 
the  value  expressed  upon  them. 
The  fate  of  this  bill  was  very- 
extraordinary  :  it^was  brought  into 
the  house  of  lords  at  a  vefy  late 
period  of  the  session,  when,  in 
fact,  all  important  business  was 
dispatched  and  cleared  away,  and 
only  some  routine  matters  remain- 
ed to  be  finished.  Many  members, 
both  of  the  house  of  lords  and  of 
the  ^house  of  commons,  had  left 
town  for  their  country  seats,  not 
expecting  that  their  further  attends 
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anceweidd  be  necessary.   The  ses- 
sion having  commenced  mnch  ear- 
lier than  U5ual>  in  consequence  of 
the  king's  illness,  and  having  been « 
occupied  in  several  very  important 
and  protracced  discussions,  besides 
that  on  the  regency  bill,  it  was 
not  expected  that  nunisters  would 
lengthen  it,  ynless  some  imezpected 
business  of  the  highest  importance 
came  before  parliament. 
^  When  lord  Stanhope  gave  no- 
tice of  his  bill,  it  was  not  supposed 
that  it  would  be  supported  b  j  mi- 
nisters; much  less  that»  in  order 
to  pass  it  into  an,  act,  they  would 
postpone  the  prorogation  of  parli- 
ament.   On  me  first  reading  of  it, 
ministers  opposed  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unnecessary ;  and  that, 
usdess  great  and  manifest  necessity 
existed,    it  was  much   safer  and 
wiser,  not  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
this  description*   Even  at  tlxe  com- 
mencement of  the  debate,  en  the 
second  reading,  some  of  the  lords, 
^ho  generally  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  mmisters,  still  objected  to  it,  as 
unnecessary,  and  as  likely  to  pro- 
dace   mischief   instead   of  good. 
While,  however,  the  debate  was 
going  on.  the  sentiments  of  mini- 
.  sters  underwent  a  sudden, unexpect- 
ed, and  complete  change:  whether 
thefaets  and  arguments  Educed  by 
lord  Stanhope  brought  them  over 
ID  his  opinion,  or  whether  they  had 
gained  information  they  did  not 
-   previously  possess,  on  the  prcba- 
bilitr  that   lord   King's  example 
would  be  followed,  certain  it  is, 
tlaat  before  the  termination  of  tlic 
debate  on  the  second  reading  tliey 
supported  the  hill,  and  not  only 
supported  it,  but,  hi  order  that  it 
iRight  pass  .with  more  eclat,  and 
might  be  more  effective,  they  took 
it  out  of  lord  Stanhope's  hands, 
and  with  some  additions  and  aker- 


ations  carried  it  through  bothhoiues 
of  parliament. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  consider- 
ation of  Iqrd  King's  conducr,  and 
inquire  how  far,  and  in  what  rft- 
spects,  the  bill  of  lord  Stanhope  i^ 
likely  to  protect  the  currcney  of 
the  country,  we  shall  notice  another 
curious  circumstance  connected 
with  the  debates  to  which  it  gave 
rise  ia*parliament.  By  a  reference 
to  the  debates,  our  readers  will 
perceive,  that  those  who  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  session  de- 
fended the  report  of  the  bullion 
committee^  and  contended  with 
them  that  our  paper  currency  was 
depreciated^  bid  their  finger  on 
this  bill  of  lord  Stanhope,  as  a  vir- 
tual acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  ministers,  UiHt  tliere  was  an  ac- 
tual depreciation  of  the  currency. 
In  enforcing  and  illustrating  tlieir 
arguments  on  diis  point,  they 
maintained  thJtt  a  currency,  whicn 
required  for  its  credit  and  support 
die  aid  of  legislative  enactments, 
and  tlie.  terror  of  ihe  law,  could 
not  be  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
state  ;  and  they  called  to  the  recol- 
lection of  ministers  die  celebrat- 
ed speech  of  marquis  Wellesley 
(then  earl  of  Momington)  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  himself  and  all 
his  family;  in  which,  atlempting 
to  prove  that  France,  being  on 
the  very  verge  ef  national  bank- 
ruptcy, could  not  carry  oft  the  war 
for  many  months,  he  adduced  the 
enactment  of  penalties  against  those 
wlio  preferred  gold  to  paper,  or. 
refused  to  take  the  assignats  at 
their  nominal  value,  as  a.  demon- 
stration that  ihe  assignats  were 
depreciated.  This,  Ijowever,  like 
all  arguments  ad  hoffiivtm,  and  all 
arguments  that  proceed  from  and 
partake  of  a  party  spirit,  posijessed 
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little  real  strength,  considered  as 
3  taunting  and  triumphant  appeal 
from  the  opposition  to  ministers. 
The  latter  might  safely  and  easily 
have  retorted,  with  equal  effect  and 
•  triumph,  that  the  opposition  were 
now  adducing  facts  and  arguments, 
in  support  of  the  aDeged  depre- 
ciadonof  our  paper  currency,  which, 
when  they  were  brought  forward 
by  the  earl  of  Mornington  to 
prove  the  depreciation  of  the  French 
assignats/  they  had  ridiculed  as  ab. 
surd,  and  rejected  as  inapplicable 
and  weak. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  all 
adventitious  and  extraneous  mat* 
ter  connected  with  this  subject,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion, first  of  lord  King's  conduct  in 
<he  notice  he  gave  to  his  tenants  ; 
and  secondly,  of  the  bill  brought 
into  the  house  of  lords  by  lord 
Stanhope,  and  carried  through  by 
ministers. 

The  conduct  of  lord  King  in  the 
notice  he  gave  to  his  tenants  stands 
a  poor  chance  of  being  considered 
calmly,  dispassionately,  and  can- 
didly- There  are  two  classes  of 
people,  who  will  not  be  able,  or 
disposed,  to  consider  and  investigate 
it  in  this  manner :  in  the  first  class 
may  be  comprised  all  who  are 
liable  to  have  the  same  notice 
given  them  as  lord  King  issued  ; 
Uiat  is,  the  numerous  class  who 
hold  property  on  lease,  and  are 
bound  by  their  lease  to  pay  the 
rent  in  the  good  and  lawful  money 
of  Great-Britain.  Whether  their 
disposition  to  view  the  conduct  of 
lord  King  \f\th  a  hostile  eye  pro- 
ceeds from  any  real  injustice  which 
it  threatens  to  them,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  will  be  afterwards  in- 
vestigated. Under  the  second  claFs 
may  be  comprised  all  who  know 
that  their  ow;i  individual  interest, 


or  believe  that  the  interest  and  welt* 
being  of  the  nation,  depends  upon 
the  unshaken  credit  of  bank  of 
England  notes.  These,  of  course, 
would  regard  lord  King,  either  a» 
injuring  ihem  individually,  or  as 
the  enemy  of  his  country.  Indeed, 
he  was  (and  it  was  natural  to 
expect  that  he  should  be)  held 
forth,  by  all  who  opposed  him,  as 
doing  mischief  to  his  country ;  some 
alleging  he  did  it  intentionally, 
and  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
while  others  gave  him  credit  for 
pure  motives. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it 
will  be  proper  and  necessary,  in 
order  to  get  as  near  the  truth  and 
justice  or  the  case  as  possible,  to 
examine  lord  King's  conduct,  first, 
as  legal ;  secondly,  as  just ;  thirdly, 
as  prudent;  and  lastly,  as  patriotic. 

The  substance  of  what  can  be  - 
ur^ed  under  the  first  head  is  very 
brief:  by  the  terms  of  the  leases^ 
which  his  tenants  signed,  and  by 
wliich  they  held  their  farms,  they 
were  bound  to  pay  their  respective 
rents  in  good  and  lawful  money  of 
Great-Britain ;  and  in  case  they  did 
not,  the  right  of  re-entry  and  of 
ejectment  was  expressly  given  to 
lord  King.  As  therefore,  at  least 
before  lord  Stanhope's  bill,  bank 
of  England  notes  were  not  good' 
and  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain, 
lord  King's  conduct  was  perfectly 
legal  in  issuing  the  notice  he  did, 
and  would  have  been  so  if  he  had 
acted  upon  it.  • 

The  question  respecting  the  jus- 
tice of  lord  King's  conduct  on  this 
occasion  requires  a  wider  field  of 
investigation,  but  is  not,  however, 
less  susceptible  of  a  decisive  and 
satisfactory  solution.  •  The  leading 
principle  on  which  lands  are  rented 
by  farmers'  is,  that  the  landlord 
should  receive  a  Certain  proportion  ' 
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of  the  motiey  for  which  the  pro- 
flace  sells.  After  deducting  all  tlie 
expenses,  and  the  regular  interest 
for  the  capital  which  die  farmer 
emjploys,  this  surplus  is  divided 
between  the  landlord  and  the 
farmer^  because  the  land  belongs  to 
the  first,  and  the  skill,  labour,  and 
risque  belon?  to  the  latter.  The 
proportion  of  this  nett  profit  to  be 
given  to  the  landlord  will  depend 
on  the  competition,  among  the 
fanners  of  the  particular  district,  for 
farms.  When  the  tenants  of  lord 
King  agreed  to  take  his  land  at  so 
mu3i  rent  per  acre,  we  shall  sup- 
pose 20f.  per  acre,  they  reckoned 
upon  the  gross  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  respective  farms  ave- 
raging the  value  of  the  difierent 
crops  it  was  their  intention  to  put 
upon  it,  amounting  to  a  certain 
sum ;  of  which  sum,  after  deducting 
all  expenses,  they  agreed  to  give 
lord  King  a  certain  proportion. 
The  rent  to  be  paid  was  stipulated 
to  be  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  king- 
dom. There  was  one  circumstance 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  tenants, 
that  money  was  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  value ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  produce  of  their  farms  was 
gradually  rising  in  price.  Against 
Uiis  gradual  fall  in  the  vaitie  of 
money  lord  King  had  no  remed  v 
or  resource,  so  far  as  it  was  a  fall 
in  tbe'valuc  of  tliat  kind  of  money 
in  which  the  terms  of  the  lease 
stipulated  that  he  sliould  be  paid. 
If  this  kind  of  money,  during  the 
currency  of  a  lease  of  fourteen 
years,  had  fallen  so  much  that  at 
the  end  of  that  period  the  rent  of 
one  acre,  or  20j.  would  only  pur- 
chase one  fourth  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat,  whereas  when  the  entry  to 
the  farm  took  place  it  would  pur- 
chase one  halt  of  a  quarter,  it  is 
evident  with  respect  to  lord  King, 
that  though  at  the  end  of  the  four- 


teen years  he  would  receive  the 
same  nominal  income  from  his  land, 
yet  in  fact  the  real  income  would 
he  only  one  half,  considered  with 
reference  to  its  command  over  the 
purchase  of  wheat.  Whereas,  with 
regard  to 'the  tenant,  he  would  in 
fact  pay  only  one  half  of  the  real 
rent  stipulated  to  be  pdid. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question 
with  direct  and  strict  referen<;eto 
the  terms  actually  agreed  upon  by 
lord  King  and  his  tenants :  they 
stipulated  to  pay  their  rent  iii  good 
and  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain: 
while  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land were  equivalent  in  value  to 
this  good  and  lawful  money,  lord 
King  had  no  objection  to  receive 
them  in  payment  of  his  rent ;  bu(t 
whenever  the  difference  between 
their  respective  values  became  very 
great,  he  demanded  to  be  paid 
m  gold,  or  in  bank  notes  according 
to  their  depreciation  compared  wita 
gold ;  so  diat,  supposing  the  depre- 
ciation to  have  been  10  per  cent- 
he  would  have  demanded  22x.  per 
acre  instead  of  2C*.  This,  it  is 
alleged,  is  unjust  to  the  tenant. 
On  the  mere  statement  of  tlie  ques- 
tion, and  if  the  terms  of  it  alone 
are  regarded,  it  certainly  would  be 
pronounced  unjust ;  but  what  is 
the  fact  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
produce  of  the  farm  continues  the 
same ;  and  that,  when  it  was  first 
taken,  the  farmer  stipulated  and 
expected  to  pay  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  produce :  so  long  as 
that  production  is  paid,  he  cer- 
tainly is  not  injured,  nor  does  any 
thing  ha^jpen  which  he  was  not 
prepared  lo  expect.  He  gives  in- 
deed bank  of  England  notes  to  the 
amount  of  22/.  for  the  rent  of 
twenty  acres,  instead  of  giving  only 
20/. ;  but  he  purchases  the  greater 
sum  by  exactly  the  same  quantity 
of  produce  by  which  he  formerly 
purchased 
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ptircliased  the  lesser  sum{  if,  in  c^-der 
to  put  the  case  strongly,  we  may  ulk 
of  purchasing  money),  and  his  land- 
lord gets  no  more  lor  this  nominal 
increase  of  rent,  than  he  formerly 
did  for  the  exact  sum  stipulated  by 
the  lease  to  be  paid.  Here  then  is 
no  real  benefit  derived  by  the  land- 
16rd,  and  no  real  injustice  or  loss 
sustained  by  the  tenant. 

Upon  what  principle  of  justice 
or  e<iuity  ought  the  landlord  to 
put  up  with  a  diminished  rent,  if 
the  remedy  i«  within  his  power, 
and  if  in  the  exerclce  of  that  reme<- 
dy  he  iiuQres  nobody  ?  The  tenant 
^y  his  situation  is  put  beyond  the 
power  of  being  injured  in  his  pro- 
perty by  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money ;  or  indeed  by  the  depreci- 
ation of  the  iegaJ  and  bullion  money 
of  the  country :  if  in  consequence 
of  its  depreciation  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  more  for  what  he  purchases, 
he  also  is  enabled  to  get  more  for 
what  he  sells.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  landlord :  as  was  before 
0  remarked,  the  natural  and  unavoid- 
able conrse  of  things  is  against 
him,  and  his  property  is  gradually 
suiFering  from  causes  not  springing 
frotn  the  conduct  or  connected  witli 
the  interest  of  any  set  of  men  : 
losses  arising  from  these  causes, 
from  the  regular  but  slow  depre- 
ciation of  metallic  money,  he  must 
put  up  ,with  :  and  he  has  this  con- 
soiatirn,  that  as  this  depreciation* 
cannot  take  place  unless  there  be 
an  additional  quantity,  and  this 
must  be  supplied  by  additional  in- 
dustry and  Libonr,  the  circum- 
stances that  bring  injury  to  him,  are 
productive  of  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  But  when  the  value  of 
his  property  f:i]k  more  rapidly  than 
he  had  anticipated,  and  when  he 
knows  that  this  depreciation  is 
brought  about,  not  by  mere  metal- 
lic money,  the  fruit  of  labour  and 


industry,  being  brought  iofto  die 
market ;  but  by  the  introduction  of 
paper  money;  it  becomes  his  doty* 
as  well  as  his  interest,  to  guard 
himself,  if  he  possibly  can,  against 
this  evil.  He  knows  not  to  what 
extent  it  may  go  on :  he  b  well 
assured,  wl^n  labour  and  in** 
dustry  are  necessary  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  any  commodity,  that 
commodity  will  be  produced  onlf 
so  long  as  the  labour  and  industry 
exerted  get  their  due  reward :  he 
has  therefore  no  great  apprehension 
of  suffering  from  a  very  great  and 
rapid  influx  of  metallic  monej. 
But  it  is  quite  different  with  paper 
money :  its  issuerequires  no  inchis* 
try  or  labour;  and  therefore  the 
check,  which  exists  in  the  other 
case,  is  wandng  here* 

Lord  King,  dierefore,  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  demanding  pay- 
ment in  gold,  or  in  bank  notes  at 
their  goloT  value,  from  his  tenants : 
he  was  justified,  as  thn  by  this  mode 
paid  him  no  more  ra  reality  than 
they  had  stipulated  to  pay;  and 
as,  otherwise,  he  must  haye  suffered 
unfairly,  while  they  were  benefit- 
ing uiifairly,  from  the  deprecia- 
tion of  paper  money. 
.  It  is  not  so  esLsy  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  lord  Kin^  on  the  score 
of  prudence ;  that  is,  if  we  consider 
prudence  as  looking  to  aomething 
more,  and  something  beyond  pecu- 
niary benefit.  It  was  the  interest 
of  such  a  numerous  class  of  indivi« 
duals,  whose  influence  lies  in  so 
many  directions  and  extends  so  far 
and  wide,  to  misrepresent  lord 
King's  conduct;  and  his  conduct 
in  tnis  respect,  if  not  viewed  in  a 
'  very  calm,  comprehensive,  and  un* 
prejudiced  manner,  was  so  suscep- 
tible of'  being  misrepresented,  that 
it  n:;iy  fiiirly  be  doubted,  whether 
it  would  not  "have  been  more  pru- 
dent iu  lord  King  not  to  have 
*  come 
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'CMne  forward  on  this  occasion  as 
lie  aetaally  did. 

Bet  tbe  deepest  and  niost  ranco- 
froos  ^laiii9ur  against  lord  Ring 
attacked  him  on  the  score  of  pa- 
triotism :  it  was  said,  had  he  been 
«  real  pacrior^  he  never  would  have 
«t  an  example,  which,  if  generally 
Wlowcd,  would  have  ruined  Great 
Britain,  bj  bringing  into  discredit 
the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England. 
This  accusation  supposestwo  things, 
bodi  of  ti^ich  may  very  fairly  and 
reasonably  be  questioned  :  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  existencef  of  at 
least  the  well-being,  of  thfe  country 
depends  upon  the  credit  of  the  bank 
of  England  notes 5  and* secondly, 
that,  it  the, conduct  of  lord  King 
hai  been  generally  followed,  their 
credit  would  have  been  destroyed. 
And  even  allowing  the  truth  of 
both  these  positions,  it  by  ho  means 
folknfrs,  that  lord  King  acted  from 
unpatriodc  motives  in  demanding 
from  his  tenants  gold,  or  bank 
hote^  at  their  gold  value,  in  pay- 
ment of  their  rents. 

If  lord  King  believed  that  the 
paper  system  in  its  origin  and  con* 
sequences  was  detrimental  to  the 
country  ;  if  he  teas  convinced  that, 
aniess  the  over-issue  of  bank  of 
Efighfnd  notes  was  checked,  not 
only  would  all  fired  property  be- 
ccBie  greatly  drminished,  but  the 
actoal  resottrces  and  powers  of  the 
nation  would  be  checked  and  con* 
'fined  )  then  was  his  conduct  pa^ 
triotic  in  the  steps  which  he  took. 
tt  is  very  foolish  to  rail  against 
him,  because,  if  he  had  succeeded 
m  his  object,  there  would  hdve 
been  much  mischief  and  confusion; 
Wh^evfer  an  erroneous  system  has 
been  long  acted  upon,  and  has 
s([»Fead  widely  knd  struck  deep  root, 
it  is  impo-^sible  to  attempt  to  era- 
dicate n,  without  producing  much 
fanial  ^  tempo^ry  evil  t  it  w3I 
JlSll: 


have  wouncl  itself  i-ound  so  many 
things,  that  they  miist  suffer  if  it  is 
touched  J  it  will  have  spread  its 
roots  under  such  a  wide  tract  of 
soil,  tliat,  if  these  roots  are  dug  up, 
much  ground  must  be  injured  for  a 
reason,  and  many  useful  plants 
must  be  completely  destroyed;  but 
nevertheless  ho  wise,  no  really  pa- 
triotic man  would  wish  for  its  con- 
tinuance, or  prefer  a  positivp  ;»nd 
increasing  evil  to  a  pairtial.dnd  tem- 
porary one* 

But  though  the  conduct  of  lord 
King  may  be  justified,  and  even 
applauded,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  just  ai^d  legal,  and  of  its  pro- 
ceeding from  pure  and  patnptic 
motives  5  yet,  if  we  view  it  With 
reference  to  the  probability  of  its 
producing  any  real  good,  we  shall 
be  disposed  to  wish  that  it  had  not 
been  followed.  The  evil  %vhich 
lord  King  proposed  to  remedy,  and 
of  the  existence  of  which  all  parties 
are  sensible,  is  beyond  the  means 
which  he  pursued.  The  riesult, 
therefore,  of  tills  investigation  into 
the  noble  lord's  conduct  will  pro- 
bably amount  to  this,  if  it  be  viewed 
with  candour  and  acuteness  i  that 
no  serious  and  lasting  consequence, 
cither  of  a  beneficial  or  injurious 
nature  to  his  country,  would  have 
ensued  from  it«  . 

The  motion  of  lord  Stanliope,  it 
is  evident,  must  depend^  (6t  its 
character  of  wisdom  or  folly;  of 
rash  and  uncalled  for  interference, 
or  of  patriotic  and  nece^ary  legisla- 
tion, on  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  conduct  of  lord  King.  No 
maiim>  in  the  political  world,  can 
be  more  generally  applicable,  or 
better  fdunded,  than  this,  ihitt  le- 
gislative interference,  where  it  is 
not  called  for,  is  iiijurious :  it  can- 
not be  of  a  neutral  and  harmless 
character  t  vrhere  it  does  no  good 
it  ztiust  do  mischief:  and  this 
R  inaxim 
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maxim  applies  with  tlie  greatest 
^propriety  and  force  to  all  legisla- 
tive interference  in  those  things 
•which  are  naturally  regulated  by 
the  self-interest  and  worldly  pru- 
dence of  mankind, — to  all  interfe- 
rence, on  the  part  of  government, 
witli  every  branch  of  political  oeco- 
nomy,— and  most  especially  to  that 
branch  of  political  cecpnomy  which 
concerns  the  circulating  medium  of 
a  state,  \i'hcre  tliat  circulating  me- 
dium depends  entirely  on  public 
credit.  Lord  Stanhope's  motion, 
we  conceive,  was  not  called  for :  rt 
could  do  no  real  good  ^  and  it  mi?ht 
do  much  positive  mischief.  His 
bill,  and  all  rheasures  of  a  similar 
nature,  may  be  compared  to  build- 
ings  erected  across  a  river  to  pre- 
vent a  stream,  constantly  accumu- 
lating find  increasing  in  force,  from 
carrying  all  before  it : — they  may 
delay  the  ruin ;  but,  as  they  serve  to 
delay  it,  they  also  serve  to  swell 
the  stream  ;  and  therefore,  when  i^ 
does  burst,  tliey  will  assuredly  ren- 
der its  destructive  power  more 
dreadful  and  extensive. 

We  have  had  occasion,  more 
than  once,  in  bur  former  volumes, 
to  advert  to  the  system  of  licenses- 
The  national  evils  and  the  indivi- 
dual hardships  resulting  from  it 
were  this  year,  amidst  the  distress 
of  our  commerce,  so  great  and  ma- 
nifest, that  the  merchants  of  Hull 
drew  up  and  presented  to  the  board. 
of  trade  a  very  spirited  memorial 
on  the  subject.  It  appears,  indeed, 
very  contradictory  and  absurd  to 
nave  issued,  and  to  bo  acting  upon, 
the  orders  in  council,  in  general, 
and  yet  to  be  constantly  iniringing 
these  orders  by  the  granting  of  li- 
censes. The  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  orders  in  council  first  issued  in 
1806,  and  so  often  since  modi  lied 
and  enforced,  weie  to  prove  to 
France  tliat  we  could  do  without 


trade  to  the  continent ;  btic  that  she 
conld  not  do'  without  the  colonial 
produce  and  manufactoHs  of  Great 
Britain.  This  country  set  oat  widiL 
a  proud  bravado,  that  if  the  cont* 
parative  streng^  of  Great  Brttata 
and  France  were  to  be  tried  by 
their  respective  ability  to  do  with- 
out  trade  and  commerce,  we  were 
willing  to  enter  the  lists ;  and  not 
only  to  enter  the  lisu,  bat  actually 
to  assist  France  in  carrying  bear 
views  and  intentions  into  ezecutioiu 
Our  ministers  exclaimed,  that 
France  would  be  the  first  to  yield* 
while  this  country  woald  come  out 
of  tlie  trial  untouched.  What  then 
ought  to  liave  been  their  conduct  i 
Most  assuredly,  they  should  hare 
prohibited  all  commercial  inter* 
course  with  France :  instead  o£ 
this,  while  Bonaparte  would  not 
admit  our  colonial  produce  or  ma* 
nufactures,  tliey  granted  licenses 
for  the  importation  of  French  pro- 
duce.  At  present,  we  shsiAl  say 
nothing  against  this  system  of 
granting  licenses,  on  the  ground  of 
tne  patronage  it  puts  in  tne  hands 
of  ministers.  There  are  sufBcieiA 
objections  against  it  in  a  commer» 
cial  point  of  view ;  and  these  ob^ 
jections  increase  in  number  as  well 
as  force,  from  the  peculiar  situa^ 
tion  in  which  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  the  last  two  years,  placed.—— 
Though  the  primary  and  controll- 
ing cause  of  the  high  price  of  gold 
and  silver,  wc  are  convinced;  arises 
from  an  over-issue  of  paper  money, 
yet  this  evil,  undoubtedly,  is  in- 
creased by  the  necessity  we  are 
under  of  purchasing  the  commodi-. 
ties  of  our  enemy  with  bullion,  in- 
stead of  interchanging  them  for 
our  own  commodities,  as  formerly. 
While  til  is  traffic  ts  continued, 
France  suffers  very  litde,  whereas 
we  suffer  greatly :  but  diis  traffic 
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iMttld  not  be  carried  on  unless  li- 
censes were ''granted.  If,  there- 
fore, our  ministers  still  adhere  to 
the  opinion,  on  the  strength  of 
which  they  issued  their  orders  in 
councily  that  France  would  suffer 
much  sooner,  and  much  more 
deeply,  thun  this  country,  from  the 
cutting*o£F  of  commercial  intern- 
course,  why  do  they  keep  it  up  ? — 
why  do  they  not  make  the  enemy 
feel  the  full  pressure  of  his  own 
system  by  the  only  effectual  mode, 
the  absolute  prohibition  or  cessa- 
tion of  every  species  of  trade  with 
hnn  ?  ft  may  justly  be  suspected 
diat  txiinisters  are  suspicious  of  the 
truth  and  soundness  of  die  opinion 
diey  advanced :  indeed  the  very 
circumstances  en  which  we  build 
oar  claim  to  superior  manufactur- 
ing skill  and  perfection,  if  examined 
closely,  will,  be  found  to  prove 
that  England  must  suffer  mere  than 
France  from  tlie  interruption  or 
destruction  of  commerce.  In  this 
country,  the  load  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  expenditure,  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  labour  of  every 
man,  who  does  labour,  should  sup- 
port not  only  himself,  but  also  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  from  which  the 
debt  is  paid,  and  the  expenditure 
defrayed-  If,  therefore,  by  the 
stagnation  or  destruction  of  com-* 
merce,  the  labour  of  an  individual 
is  interrupted,  not  only  he  suffers, 
but  the  national  revenue  is  de- 
creased ;  whereas,  in  France,  if  the 
kibour  of  an  individual  is  cut  off 
by  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  the 
evil  does  not  spread  nearly  so  wide. 
We  certainly  ought,  however,  to 
adopt  and  carry  through  one  sy- 


stem  5  either  to  exclude  entirely 
all  commercial  intercourse  with 
,  France,  or  to  put  ft  on  its  old  foot- 
ing :  in  every  point  of  view,  the 
wavering  system  of  licenses  is  bad^ 
and  in  i^o  respect  worse  than  as  it 
creates  a  suspicion  that  ministers  . 
are  afraid  of  our  revenue  suffering;  ' 
and. thus  affords  Bonaparte  reasoa 
for  persevering  in  his  plan  of  ex- 
cluding our  produce  from  the  con- 
tinent. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  of 
our  commercial  history  during  the 
year  ]S11,  it  is  impossible  to  dr^w 
any  flattering  or  cheering  expecta- 
tions. There  is  yet  no  appearance 
that  our  trade  will' get  back  to  its 
former  flourishing  state ;  while  the  ' 
produce  of  our  taxes  must  decrease* 
Bonaparte,  no  doubt,  has  man7 
evils  to  combat  and  suffer,  while 
he  is  inflicting  these  woond^.on  our 
commerce,  and  these  are  occasion- 
ally  so  great,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
relax-,  ar^d  depart  from  the  rigour 
of  his  anti-commercial  system  :  but 
the  relaxation  is  only  for  a  season  ; 
and  as  it  creates  more  variation  and 
uncertainty  in  the  state  of  our  trade, 
it  may  be  questioned,  whether,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  of  advantage  to  us. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  when 
the  relaxation  ceascb*,  the  prohibi- 
tion is  stricter  than  it  was  before  $ 
and  that  every  year  he  can  perse- 
vere in  his  scheme  of  excluding  our 
goods  from  the  continent,  the  con- 
tinent will  become  more  habituated 
to  the  exclusion,  and  Bonaparte 
will  be  more  competent  to  devise 
methods  to  render  the  exclusion 
more  complete. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

Kstwy  9f  Ireland  during  the  Tear  \^\\*^Prelmmary  Oiia^vatimU'^Im*' 
fortance  of  Ireland  as  a  Part  <>/  the  Brithh  Empir^-^baraOer  of  the 
Cmmiry — of  th:  InhalitanU-^Their  Mannere,  Disposition^   and  (xemrnt^ 

.  sr  they  appear'  to  have  heenlistffwed  hy  Nature^  andmo£Jiedhy  Circwm* 
stantes-^Shekh  of  Ireland  from  the  Petnod  of  the  TermhuUioM  of  the  Amerl^ 

•  can  War^^Its  Efforts  then  to  regain  its  RightS'^^onsequeuties  frodueed  om 
the  Irish  by  th  French  Revolution — The  RebelUon — Hopes  of  the  Catheliti 
alternately  raised  and  depressed-^Tbeir  Expectations  from  the  Begint-^fi^m 
their  Prottstanl  Breihrtn. 


HAVING  taken  a  compr^^en* 
sive  though  brief  review  of 
those  events,  transactions,  and  cir- 
cumstances which  are  connected- 
vith  the  domestic  history  of  Great 
Bntain  daring  the  year  181 1»  as 
diey  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  <uch  as  respect  the  commerce, 
and  such  as  respect  the  liberty  and 
civil  rights  of  the  country,  a  most 
imfiortant  but  certainly  not  a  pleas- 
ing or  cheering  task  now  remains. 
We  alhide  to  Ireland ;  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  empire,  which,  in  every 
point  of  view,  and  at  all  times,  may 
safely  aiid  justly  be  regarded  as 
forming  ouf  great  bulv^rk  against 
the  designs  of  the  enemy ;  from 
which,  if  she  is  well  disposed  to- 
wards us,  we*  may  derive  great  ad* 
vantage  and  assistance,  if  the  hour 
of  peril  should  come ;  and  from 
which,  if  the  minds  of  her  inliabit- 
antt  are  alienated  from  us,  much 
calamity,  if  not  utter  ruin,  may^  at 
the^samehoUTof  periK  be  poured 
in  upon  us. 

We  arc  aware,  that  even  in  treat- 
ing of  the  history  of  Ireland  during 
the  year  1811,  especially  if,  as 
would  be  proper,  we  should  pre- 
face the  history  of  this  year  by  a  re- 
trospect ;  and  much  more,  if  we 
indulge  in  those  observations  and 
reflections,  and  refier  to  those  funda- 
mental principles,   without  which 


historv  is  of  little  utility,  and  cannot 
school  men  into  wisdom  or  happt- 
ness,— we  are  treading  on  delicao^ 
ground.     We  shall' nave   many 
prejudices  to  encounter  ^and  over- 
come ;  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to 
obloquy  and  reproach.    Patty  fill- 
ing and  sentiment,  regarding  tkis 
country,  is  so  strong  and  alive,  so 
much  on  the  alert  and  look-out  to 
brand  all  moderate  men  with  the 
opprobrious  epithets  either  of  ene» 
mies  to  liberty  or  enemies  to  Great  - 
Britain^  that  it  is  foolish  to  expect 
to  escape  ^  without  afiimijidversion.  • 
But  the  task  must  be  performed ; 
and  CO  perform  it  in  the  best  and 
most  efiectual  manner,  in  such   a 
manner  as  shall  at  once  present  an 
accurate  account  of  the  state  and 
proceedings  of  Ireland  during  die 
year  1811,  and  unfold  the  causes 
of  that  state  and  those  proceedings, 
the  real  cause  and  seat  of  the  evil, 
and  the  remedy  for  it,  will  require 
that  we  should  go  a  litde  back,  and 
connect  what  is  the  more  immediate 
object  of  this  part  of  our  volume, 
with  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  since  the  close  ef  the 
American  war. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  npon 
this^  sketch,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
pourtray  the  character  of  the  ceun- 
try  and  of  the  inhabitantsi  in  order 
thait  hf  pointing  out  their  value  we 
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snty  put  m  our  apology  for  wishing^ 
above  all  things  and  almost  at  any 
concession,  to  reap  the  greatest  pos* 
sible  advantage  from  them. 

The  country  of  Irelandt  whether 
we  regard  its  soil  or  its  climate, 
juay  Tie  in  ooint  of  natural  fertility 
wkh  the  ncncsc  pacts  of  Great  Bri* 
taim  Nature  seems  to  have  formed 
k  after  her  choicest  model  :--Ht  is 
isi<ked»  m  many  partt,  disfigured 
hf  maraheft  and  bogs ;  but  where 
these  do  not  exist,  there  is  no  draw- 
back to  fertility.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  produce  it  actually  yields ; 
on  the  ooraber  of  inhabitants  it  sap- 
p<vtst  onthestxwes  of  provisions 
■wkh  which  it  supplies*  our  army  and 
navy  ;  andiakeintoour  consideration 
that  all  this  is  the  effect  not  of  su- 
perior indnstry,  skill,  and  capital 
jcpplied  to  Agriculture*  but  that 
these  are  the  unbought  riches  of 
nature,  which  she  gives  out  with 
little  or  no  assistance  from  man ; 
and  in  many  cases^  even  in  despite 
of  his  ignorance,  poverty,  and  sloth; , 
we  may  form  sonoe  faint  and  imper- 
fect idea  of  what  Ireland  would  be, 
were  the  industry,  capital,  and  skill 
of  the  ablest  British,  agriculturists 
applied  to  her  lands.  If  we  may 
be  allowed,  in  forming  this  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  country  of 
Ireland,  to  take  into  account  the 
beauties  of  its  scenery,  and  the  mild- 
ness of  its  climate,  as  conducing  to 
the  health,  the  cotnfort«  and  the  en- 
joyment of  man,  we  shall  still  fur- 
ther regret  that  such  a  country  is 
i^tiU  in  a  state  of  comparative  bar- 
barism* 

When  we  turn  our  thoughts  and 
view^  from  the  consideration  of  the 
country  of  Ireland  to  tlie  contem- 
plation and  study  of  her  inhabitants, 
we  are  presented  with  sttlM^her 
and  n«>re  exalted  proofsl  of  the 
kindness  of  nature,  and  of  the  hos- 
tility of  maa.    It  as  iflipossible  to 


sketch  out  the  character  of  the  Irish 
within  a  short  compass,  so  as  to  do 
them  justice,  and  render  the  picture 
distinct,  complete,  and  like.  They 
resemble  no  other  nation  undir 
heaven:  they  have  some  of  the 
features  of  most  pf  tht  inhabiranis, 
of  Europe:  perhaps  they  come 
nearest  to  the  French  :  bat  the 
gaiety  and  sprightliness  of  the  Irish 
IS  not  so  heartless  as  that  of  the 
French.  They  manifest  evident 
and  undoubted  proofs  of  great 
warmtli  of  heart  and  openness  of 
manners ;  they  are  eager  to  be  well 
treated,  not  so  much  from  a  view  to 
their  own  self-interest,  as  from  an 
anxiety  to  have  some  object  on 
whom  they  may  pour  out  their  eji- 
pressions  of  gratitude.  But  they 
nave  also  feelings  nearly  allied  to 
those  Just  described  in  their  origin, 
but  widely  di£fering  in  their  nature 
and  effects.  Warm  and  open  in 
their  friendships,  they  are  impetu- 
ous and  violent  in  their  enmities  :— 
in  short,  so  far  as  manners  and  dis- 
position are  concerned,  tliey  may  be 
deemed  a  people  who  have  the  ele- 
ments of  politeness  and  affection 
about  theiDi  which  might  easily  and 
fully  be  called  out  by  proper  treat- 
ment and  nurture  ;  but,  compara- 
tively uncivilized  as  they  are,  they 
are  either  concciled,  checked,  or 
converted  into  harshness  and  vio* 
lence. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  take 
much  notice  of  a  remark  which  is 
often  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are 
ill-disposed  to  the  Irish.  By  such 
people  the  constant  aff'rays  in  which 
the  Irish  are  engaged  ;  their  fond« 
ness  for  quarrelling,  riots,  and 
bloodshed,  and  especially  their 
avenging  themselves  in  a  concealed 
manner,  by  methods  that  to  an 
Englishman  appear  dishonourable, 
are  cited  as  proofs  that  the  Irish  are 
naturally  bad :  by  naturally,  they 
R  3  mean 
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:ineaniirreclaiinably  !— Bat  if  such 
persons  could  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  their  ov/n  ances- 
•tors,  the  English,  three  or  four  cen- 
curies  aj,ro,  as  completely  and  mi- 
nutely as  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  affrays  of  the  Irish  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  or  if  they  will  look  abroad 
to  the  dispositions  snd  characters  of 
jnost  of  the  nations  on  the  continent 
'of  Europe,  they  will  probably  be 
'convinced,  that  what  they  ascribe  to 
.nature,  is  the  effect  of  circumstances; 
and  that,  when  the  Irish  are  as  far 
advanced  in  civilization  as  the  Eng- 
lish,— when  ihq  benefits  of  good  go- 
vernment shall  have  been  as  cjcteu- 
.sively  diffused  among  them  as  they 
are  among  us,— then  all  these  blots 
in  their  character  will  vanish  ;  and 
though  they  will  retain  so  much  of 
thevr  characteristic  manners  and  dis- 
position as  will  mark  them  out  from 
the  people  of  other  nations, '  tliey 
will  be  siript  of  these  marks  of  rude- 
ness and  barbarism. 

If  we  turn  from  the  manners  and 
disposition  of  the  Irish  to  their  ta- 
lents, we  shall  be  led  to  estimate 
them  still  more  highly.  Perhaps  it 
is  no  exaggerated  praise  to  say, 
that  if  we  would  look  for  genius  in 
its  most  am  pie.  and  dignified  sense, 
we  must  look  to  Ireland.  Tiie  ge- 
nius of  her  sons,  indeed,  like  their 
manners  and  feelings,  partakes  of 
the  effect  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  is  placed.  It  is  not 
highly  cultivated,  norof  tlic  purest 
kind  ;  but  wanting,  as  it  decs,  the 
chastened  effects  of  regular  educa- 
tion, it  on  that  very  account  rises 
to  a  higher  pitch,  and  displays  in  a 
nnore  ample  degree  the  powers  with 
which  nature  has  gifted  tiiem. 

Such  are  the  Irish  :  there  are,  no 
doubr,  many  exceptions ;  but  this  is 
the  national  character.  There  are 
great  failings  and  great  vices 
among  them;  but  there  are  also- 


■  great  good  qualities^:-^<md  be  k 
remembered,  thkt  we  may  fair^ 
and  clearly  trace  much  of  what  m 
bad  to  the  work  of  man  ;  what  is 
good  is  the  bestowmcnt  of  natere. 
Is  it  not  therefore  to  be  wished  that 
we  could  make  such  a  people  onr 
friends  ? — the  natural  and  sponta- 
neous movements  of  their  hearts  are 
towards  us*  They  beseech  us  not 
to  cast  them  off  ;  they  cling  to  us 
in  spite  of.  the  ill  usage  they  hare 
received.  '  And  most  assuredly,  if 
our  policy  towards  this  country 
were  to  be  founded  either  on  justic8t 
or  -even  on  a  regard  to  oar  own  ins» 
terest,  in  its  most  confined  and  self- 
ish acceptation,  we  might  readily 
make  them  ours  totally  and  for 
ever.  But  what  has  been  the  treat- 
^ment  this  country*  has  received  from 
England  ?  Has  it  not  been  that  of 
a  conquered  country  ?  Has  not  an 
ignorant  and  mean  spirit  of  jealotjsiy 
induced  the  British  govemroent  to 
keep  down,  by  all  means,  the  nam* 
ral  advantages  of  Ireland  ?  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
when  Britain,  exhausted,  and  bleed** 
iug  at  every  pore,  was  unable  to 
bear  with  her  usual  weight  of  op-. 
pression  en  Ireland,  the  Irish  rose 
and  asserted  their  rights.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  conduct  was  un- 
grateful and  unmanly.  When  Bri- 
tain e.m  point  out  what  acts  of  hers 
towards  Ireland  called  for  or  de^ 
served  gratitude  ;-.-when  she  can 
enumerate  the  benefits  she  has  con- 
ferred on  that  country  ;— the  sa^ 
crinces  she  has  made  to  promote  her 
prosperity  ;— the  instances  in  which 
she  has  given  her  a  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire;  or  even 
when  England  can  prove  that  she 
has  not  done  all  in  her  power  to 
keep  Ireland  down  and  stationary, 
and  subservient  to  the  meanest  in- 
terests of  England — then  she  may  • 
talk  of  gratitude.    With  respect  to 
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Ae  manliness  of  the  conduct,  is  it 
ever  nnmanly  to  seek  to  regain  or 
acquire  independence?  and  does  not 
the  charge  come  with  a  very  bad 
gracefrom  those,  who  in  their  whole 
system  towards  Ireland  betrayed  the 
iQost  mean  jealousy  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  re-volution,  tliis  event  made 
an  impression  On  Ireland,  similar 
in  its  nature,  bat  different  in  its  d^^ 
gree  and  consequences,  from  what 
tt  did  on  the  inhabitants  of  most. 
other  countries.  This  dissimilHrity 
arose  from  several  circumstances. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Irish,  con- 
caeiving  themselves  a^^iieved  and 
oppressed  by  the  English,  and  con- 
earring  in  the  belieiF,  at  that  time 
too  common, that  the  French  aimed 
at  establishing  their  own  freedom, 
and  were  anxious  to  assist  other  na- 
tions in  becoming  free  and  inde— 
pendent,  looked  forward  to  an  alli- 
ance with  them,  as  the  easiest  and 
most  effectnal  way  of  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  this  country.  In  the 
second  place,  the  catholics  of  Ire- 
land naturally  looked  to  the  assisl- 
'  ance  of  a  people  professing  the 
same  religion,  as  likely  to  put  them 
upon  a  state  of  equality  with.tlieir 
protestint  fellow-countrymen  :  and 
lastly,  the  old  connexion  between 
France  and  Ireland,  which  had 
been  preserved  and  kept  alive  by 
the  great  numbers  of  Irish  catho- 
lies  in  die  French  service,  gave  to 
the  French  revolution  a  character 
and  effect  in  Ireland  v/hich  it  did  - 
not  "produce  elsewhere. 

In  sketching  the  condnct  of  Eng- 
land towards  this  country,  we  did 
not  separate  the  catholic  from  the 
prbtestant  inhabitants ;  on  both  it 
pressed  heavily;  but  much  moie 
ncavily  on  the  former.  Composing 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  v.-hole 
tnhabitants,«-^the  lineal  descendants 
0f   those    to  whom  (ormerly  be* 


Jonged  the  property  of  the  soil,  and 
the  sovereigntyof  the  island,  though 
now,  in  a  great  measure,  stript  both 
of  power  and  property,  it  is  no  won- 
der tiiat  they  regarded  the  English 
with feelingsof  dislike.  The  English 
government,  on  their  part,  did  not 
seem  anaious  to  overcome  this  dis- 
like on  the  part  of  the  catholic  in- 
habitants of  Ireland.  Statutes  a 
disgrace  to  an  enlightened  and  a 
civilized  age  were  permitted  still 
to  exist ;  and  tliou^t^h  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  were  repealed,  yet 
the  repeal  was  performed  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  and  the  catholics 
were  given  to  uu'Jerstand  that  go- 
vernment still  regarded  them  a«, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  reli- 
gion, enemies  not  only  of  Britain, 
but  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  power.  - 
Such  being  the  state  of  Ireland 
in  general,  and  of  the  catholic  in- 
habitants of  it  in  particular,  it  i$ 
rather  a  subject  for  lamentation 
than  for  wonder  that  they  formed 
themselves  into  illet^al  associations, 
and  invited  over  the  French.  On  this 
part  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  every 
friend  to  humanity  and  freedom 
must  wisli  to  throw  the  deepest 
oblivion,  both  on  account  of  v/hat 
Britain  did,  and  of  what  Irdand 
suffered.  That  there  were  many 
foolish  and  many  traitorous  inha- 
bitants  in  Irdand  at  that  time,  none 
can  deny ;  all  were  foolish  (but 
their  folly  was  almost  excusable), 
who  expected  good  from  French 
fraternity  and  assistance  ;  all  were 
traitors  who,  imder  the  pretence  of 
liberating  Ireland  from  England, 
meant  to  put  her  under  the  mord 
dreadful  yoke  of  France.  Much^ 
however,  of  what  Ireland  suffered, 
and  of  what  Britain  did,  at  this 
time,  might  have  been  avoided,  or 
greatly  softened,  had  not  the  mi- 
nistry of  Britain  preferred'  strong 
to  conciliatory  measures.  It  is  not 
R  4  meaiXiX 
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ineauit  to  be  asserted,  that  when  the 
rebellion  broke  oujii  strong  meai 
sures  were  not  justifiable  and  ne^ 
e'essary  j  though  even  at  that  dread- 
ful period  they  ought  to  have  been 
resorted  Xfi  wiib  reluctance,  soften- 
ed where  they  could  have  been 
softened  with  safety,  and  aban4on* 
cd  at  the  very  moment  they  became 
unnecessary.  But  it  has  been  the 
misfortune  of  th^  British  govern^ 
tn^nt,  in  its  conduct  towards  Ire- 
land,  never  to  concede  any  thing 
material;  to  consider  the  request 
of  the  Irish  in  tjie  light  of  a  dc- 
mand  ;  and  consequently,  to  re- 
fuse what  is  just,  merely  because  it 
was  aisked  iri  a  manner  xhtj  did  not 
iipprove. 

while,  however,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  impartial  historian,  or  the 
friend  of  mankind,  to  approve  of 
the  principles  on  which  tne  British 
government  acted  during  this  pe- 
riod towards  Ireland,  ne  must 
strongly  censure  the  views  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  leading  men  in  that 
country.  If  they  had  in  their  con- 
templation the  real  benefit  of  their 
country  ;  if  this  were  their  object, 
and  not  personal  ambition  and  ag- 
grandizement ;  or,  what  is  infinitely 
worse,  selfish  and  bought  devoted- 
ness  to  France ;  they  ill  consulted 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  by 
wishing  to  separate  Ireland  from 
Britain.  If  ever  Ireland  is  made 
what  nature  intended  it  to  be  j  if 
ever  the  Irish  character  rises^  to  its 
just  rank  amon^  mankind,  it  must 
be  by  a  union  with  England :  not, 
however,  by  the  mere  cold  and 
formal  union  of  their  legislative 
bodies  ;  but  by  a  union  of  privi* 
leges,  of  advantages,  and  lights, 
when  Ireland  in  the  code  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  estimation  of  her 
inhabitants,  is  regarded  as  much 
SL  component  part  of  the  empire  as 
Yorkshire  is>  then  will  Ireland  rise 


to  her  kyeUatid  EsigUiri  r«^$ivf 

all  the  benefit  from  the  connco 
tion  Ireland  is  so  capable  of  be« 
stowing. 

Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  projected  an^ 
i:arried  into  execution  the  legjsla- 
iWfi  union  between  the  two  king- 
doms, held  forth  tlie&e  advantages^ 
among  otloers,  a$  likely  to  rcijalt 
from  it.  The  itate  of  Ireland, 
especially  as  it  was  exposed  to  view 
during  the  rebellion,  forced  itself 
upon  his  mind  ;  but  citlier  from  a 
misconception  of  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  or  from  an  inability  to  aj^ply 
the  complete  and  effectual  remedy^ 
he  stopped  short  iji  his  career  of 
amendment.  The  mere  circum- 
stance of  forming  a  legii^lative  unio^ 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  close  thos^ 
wounds  which  had  been  so  lon^ 
open  ;  especially  when  this  remedy 
was  applied  against  the  consent  o£ 
the  patient,  who  at  the  sanve  time 
loudly  called  for  that  which  would 
quiet  his  disaffection  and  satisfy  hi^ 
desires. 

It  is  well  kno'j^'n  that  Mr.  Pitt 
went  out  of  ofucc,  because  he  could 
not  act  towards  the  catholic  inba- 
bitants  of  Irehmd  iri  the  .manner 
he  wished,  and  in  the  manner  he 
thought  would  conduc,e  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  Uie^  country,  and  satisfy 
the  claims  of  justice.  On  this  rock, 
too,  the  administration  of  lord 
GrenviUe  split.'  These  attempts 
to  meliorate  their  condition  ren* 
dered  thus  ineiFectuaI,-^theholdaig; 
out  of  hopes  which  were  not  re- 
alized, could  not  fail  to  produce  on 
the  Irish  character,  consequences 
highly  detrimental  to  the  peace  of 
the  country.  These  consequences, 
too,  were  mcreased,  both  m  their 
degree  and  in  their, nature,  from 
the  welUkncwn  fact  that  tbe  s«>- 
vereign,  from  scruples  of  con«* 
science,  objected  to  Cfirrj  into  ef- 
fect 
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|kt  tlloie  niesshres  of  concession 
iMdt  his  mmhters  proposed  on 
tlttir  bd)a)f.  The  sorereign  co»-. 
Qcived  that  his  coronation  oath 
^ood  in  the  way  of  catholic  eman- 
cipatioa-;  because  that  oath  bound 
bim  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
coastktitjon  in  chnrch  and  state; 
and  he  conceived  the  very  essence 
«f  the  catholic  Teli,^ion  to  be  hostile 
to  it.  It  is  innpossible  not  to  respect 
and  venerate  such  scniples,  \yhile 
at  the  same  time  we  may  be  allowed 
to  lament  that  they  did  exist,  and 
stiU  more,  that  their  existence 
"was  not  ascertained  before  the  hope 
of  emancipation  was  held  out  to 
the  catholics. 

All  these  circumstances,~thesc 
hopes  excited  and  again  dasiied  to 
the  gnmndy  worked  on  the  dispo- 
tfitioa  of  the  In^h  catholics :  the 
conntry  appeared  tranquil,  mini- 
sters indeed  said  it  was  so  ;  and  as 
they  had  mainuined  that  any 
change  in  the  administration  of  it, 
or  any  concessions,  would  be  highly 
improper,  while  it  was  in  a  state 
ofconfusion  and  rebellion,  so  now 
they  urged  that,  as  it  was  quiet, 
there  was  no  necessity  for.  any 
change  or  concessions.  But  they 
^ther  were  misinformed,  or  they 
vrished  to  deceive,  in  order  to  put 
off  still  farther  what  ought  to 
have  been  done  long  before.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  country  with 
such  inhabitants  as  Ireland  has, 
/ci)t:umstanced  as  they  are,  to  re- 
main long  quiet  $  and  it  may  well 
be  suspected  that  there  is  much 
more  danger  when  it  is  apparently 
tranquil  than  when  it  \t  boisterous; 
at  least,  if  danger  actttally  exists,  in 
-the  latter  case  it  will  be  more 
easily  and  speedily  detected  and 
destroyed. 

It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that 
a  conviction  that  the  scruples  of 
the  90V€l:eigti  could  not  be  over« 


come,  and  that  therefore  if  would- 
be  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  to 
urge  and  pi  ess  their  Claims  till  a 
new  reign,  kept  back  many  of  the 
most  prudent  of  the  catliolicsi 
But  on  others  these  circumstances 
and  consideration*  seem  to  have 
had  little  or  no  effect :  they  main- 
tained that  their  rights,  or  what 
they  conceived  to  be  their  rights, 
ought  not  to  yield  or  be  sacrificea 
to  the  scruples  of  the  sovereign's 
conscience,  and,  with  more  intrcT 
pidity  than  loyalty,  pressed  for* 
ward  with  increased  eagerness  and 
boldness  in  proportion  as  their 
grounds  and  hope  of  success  were 
mota  feeble.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  firrd  out  excuses  for  this 
conduct ;  but  though  it  may  be 
excused,  it  cannot  be  defended  i 
and  tliough  the  purity  of  the  pa* 
triotism  of  those,  who,  when  ther^ 
is  no  hope  or  chance  of  success^ 
still  persevere,  may  be  undoubted, 
their  patriotism  must  be  pro* 
nounced  rash  and  unwise.  In  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  as  well 
as  in  the  management  of  private 
transactions,  he  will  on  cool  reflec- 
tion  be  found  to  act  the  wisest 
part,  who  yields  to  cirtumstances  ; 
and  though  mankind  may  for  a 
moment  be  dazzled  at  tlie  intre- 
pidity of  him  who  sets  circum- 
tances  at  defiance,  in  iheir  cooler 
moments  they  will  not  regard  him 
with  so  nnruch  applause,  as  the  man 
who  comes  forward  or  retires 
with  his  plans  and  requests  as  cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  the 
hopes  of  the  Irish  catliplics  were 
doomed  to  be  alternately  raised 
and  depressed.  The  circumstance 
of  the  king's  illness,  and  the 
consequent  regency  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  again  led  them,  to  in- 
dulge the  expectation  that  their 
requests  would  be  granted.    Tha 

party 
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party  to  wljit^h  Ae.  prince  had  at* 
lached  hiniseif,  and  his  character 
for  liberality  of  sentiment,  they 
fain  flattered  thefn^elves,  opened 
to  them  a  brij>hter  and  more  cheer- 
ing dawn  of  hope  tlian  ever  before 
ivas  presented :  the  particular 
friends  of  the  prince,  especially 
the  earl  of  Moira  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
.house,  of  commons,  had  always 
warmly  espoused  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  catholics.  But  again,  at 
least  for  a  season,  disappointment 
clouded  their  expectations.  The 
prince  of  Wales  determined  to 
keep  in  the  ministers  of  his  father, 
and  declared  his  intention  not  to 
depart  in  any  respect  from  the 
line  of  government  which  his  father 
had  pursued. 

.  While  the  prince  had  such  mi- 
nisters, the  catholics  of  Ireland 
0iought  they  had  ground  for  de* 
spair :  the  disciples  of  Mr,  Pitt  in 
every  other  respect,  they  only  dif- 
fered from  their  master  in  that 
point  on  which  the  catholics  were 
most  interested ;  he  had  wished  to 
grant  catholic  emancipation;  he 
saw  no  danger  from  Jt ;  be  be- 
lieved it  would  promote  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  empire  at  large  ;  but 
he  gave  up  his  desires  and  Avishes 
on  that  point,  because  the  sove- 
reign was  adverse  to  them  :  whereas 
the  minibters  whom  the  prince 
had  resolved  to  keep  in,  declared 
themselves  on  principle  adverse  to 
the  claims  of  the  catholics ;  they 
did  not  scruple  to  oppose  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  incom'- 
patible  with  the  safety  of  the 
empire;  they  retailed  all  the  as- 
sertions respecting  tlie  dangerous 
tenets  of  the  catholics,  which  were 
calculated  to  keep  alive  and  foster 
the  popular  prejudice  against 
them.  They  ha4  made  Dr.  Duige- 


nan,  cextainly  the  most  bil:lftf 
though  not  the  most  able  adver* 
.  sary  of  the  catholics,  a  privy  coun* 
cillor  of  Ireland ;  whik  such  man 
advised  the  regent,  the  Irish  ca* 
\holics  could  hope  for  no  conces- 
sion. 

Such  is  a  rapid  and  brief  skeldi 
of  the  Irish  catholics'  attempts  and 
expectations,  with  regard  to  their 
emancipation.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  were  such  as  naturally  to  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  irritation,  bat 
they  did  not  produce  despain  On 
the  contrary,  relying  eifher  on  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  or  on  their 
strength,  they  persevered  with  in- 
creased zeal  and  ardour.  There  is 
indeed  one  circumstanee  from 
li^hich  tliey  derived  no  inconsidera^ 
ble  degree  of  confidence  and  hope» 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  disappoint* 
ments;  we  allude  to  the  change 
which  gradually  and  sidwly  took 
place  in  tlie  conduct  and  senti- 
ments of  their  protestant  fellow- 
countrymen  on  the  subject  of  their 
claims.  On  this  point  we  shall  en« 
ter  shortly,  before  we  couie  to  the 
regular  history  of  Ireland  for  the 
year  1811.     - 

Till  withiji  a  very  short  period^ 
the  protestants  of  Ireland,  gene- 
rally speaking,  regarded  their  ca- 
tholic neighbours  with  contempt, 
abhorrence,  or  suspicion  t  all  the 
prejudices  of  ignorance  and  bigo- 
try, as  well  as  the  just  reasons  for 
dislike  to  which  the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  tenets  of  the  catholic 
religion  tnust  always  give  rise  in 
the  breasts  of  all  rational  men,  and 
all  friends  of  liberty  and  happiness, 
operated  most  powerftilly  on  them, 
I'he  relative  circutn stances  in  ^ich 
they  t7ere  placed,  no  doubt  tended 
in  no  slight  decree  to  augment 
and  connrm  this  animosity.  If 
the  catholics  looked  upon  the  pro- 
testants as  having  usurped-  oxeir 
property, 
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|MM>ert7»  and  as  having  come  into 
Lnhxid  as  strangers  and  aliens^ 
where  now  they  were  in  possession 
«f  full  authority  ;  the  protestantsy  ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  ca- 
tholics as  the  natural  enemies,  from 
the  very  circumstance,  and  opera* 
tiQEi  of  their  religion,  of  their  sove- 
reign and  their  country.  As  the 
caraolics  conceived  themselves  to 
have  been  harshly  and  unjustly 
treated  by  the  Brkish  govenimenr, 
they  naturally  considered  those  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  that  govern- 
jnent,  who  were  its  favourites,  and 
Tfho  besides  in  many  instances  had 
been  made  the  instruments  of  what 
they  conceived  its  unjust  proceed- 
iogs,  with  sentiments  of  alienation 
and  dislike. 

Foir  a  long  time,  too,  the  protestant 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  convin* 
ced  that,  rf  the  claims  of  dieir  catho* 
lie  countrymen  wcregr  anted, not  on* 
ly  would  their  property  aijd  perhaps 
their  lives  be  unsafe,  but  the  well- 
being  of  the  country  v/ould  be  com- 
pletejy  and  radically  destroyed. 
Even  those  wIk>  did  not  apprehend 
dangers  of  such  serious  and  over- 
whelming magnitude,  from  grant- 
ing the  requests  of  the  catnoHcs, 
could  not  perceive  why  they  should 
be  granted '  on  the  score  either  of 
justice  or  policy:  they  lived  for  a 
loDg  time  in  a  country  which  •  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  disaffec- 
tion and  discontent  of  the  catholics, 
and  yet  they  were  slow  and  unwil- 
ling to  perceive,  that  not  oidy  jus- 
tice but  policy  called  loudly  for 
the  quieting  of  this  disaffection  and 
discontent. ' 

But  the  cause  of  the  catholics  at 
length  made  its  way  into  the  un- 
derstandings and  die  hearts  of  their 
protestant  countrymen,  in  spite  of 
prejudice,  alarm,  and  bigotry.  The 
<tate  of  Ireland  indeed  Was  «uch," 
that  It  vras  impossible  for  the  mo&t 


blind  or  klatrenti^  not  to  perceive^ 
that  unless  some  change  took  place 
the  country  could  nevfcr' prosper. 
In  England  a  most  lamentable 
ignorance  has  evei:  prevailed  re* 
specting  the  state  of  Ireland,  re* 
specting  the  dispositions  of  its  inha* 
bitants,  and  the  improvement  of 
which  they  as  well  as  tl^eir  country 
are  capable.  3ut  this  ignorance 
eould  not  exist  with  those  who  lived 
in  Ireland  :  they  saw  the  extent  of 
the  evil  which  threatened  them; 
'they  saw  it  advancing  gradually 
year  by  year,  ■  and  almost  day  by 
day  ;  and  though  POme  of  the  pro-, 
testants  might  stillfcel  soroeof  their 
old  alarm  and  prejudices  respecting 
the  cathollcs'lurking  in  their  breasts^ 
yet  their  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
tlieir  ccjuntry,  being  much  more 
powerful  and  more  constant  in  it$ 
operation,  drove  the  former  firom 
thdr  thoughts..  .    . 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  catho- 
lics perceived  their  cause  advancing 
more  rapidly  among  dieir  protest- 
ant fellow-countrymen  than  with 
tlie  British  government.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this,  the  principal  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  of  the  latter  per- 
suasion,  in  almost  every  county  of 
Ireland,  gave  their  countenance 
and  support  to  the  catholic  claims: 
they  did  not  merely  come  forward 
with  the  declaration,  that  in  their 
opinion  justice  demanded  that  their 
claims  should  be  complied  with, 
and  that  no  possible  harm  to  the 
country  could  ensue  from  such 
compliance  in  its  fullest  sense  and 
extent  5  but  they  expressly  and  un- 
equivocally declared  their  firm  con-^ 
viction,  that  the  safety  of  Ireland 
depended  upon  the  granting  what 
the  catholics  asked.  It  appeared 
impossible  to  suspect  the  motives  . 
Or  objects  of'  the  protestants,  when 
they  came  forward  in  that  manner; 
when  they  petitioned  government* 

that 
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Uiat  all  tlieir  escltuive  privileges 
might  be  abrogated  ;  that  the  ca~ 
thiStcs  niight.be  put  apcm  the  same 
footing  with  themselvet.  The  mo» 
lives  and  the  intenttoDs  of  the  catho- 
lics might  be  suspected,  those  of  the 
protectants  could  not. 

But  the  cause  of  the  Irish  catho« 
liGS  was  mainlf  strengthened  bj 
the  union  of  their  protestant  bre* 
tfareuy  in  another  point  of  view ; 
it  served  tio  do  away  one  of  the 
strongest  prejudices  against  them  : 
when  those  who  were  their  fellow-* 
cpuntrymeny  who  had  the  best  op* 
portunities  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  inHueace  which 
lihe  catl)olic  religion  actually  pro- 
wc^  on  tbeir  minds  and  conduct, 
called  for  tbeir  emancipation*  oould 
it  any  longer  be  believed  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  grant  this  boon* 
b^ause  the  catholics  were  bound 
pr  induced  by  their  religion  to  keep 


no  fatth  with  heretics  ;•  or*  1 
jheir  object  was  to  destroy  all  pro- 
testants  i  Were  not  siic^  pvejodicw 
of  that  absurd  character*  that,  whei« 
they  are  deeply  rooted*  not  own 
the  experience  of  ages  wiB  text 
them  up,  assuredly  they  would 
give  way  to  the  testimony  of  sitcfa 
facts* 

Thus,  then,  the  came  of  the  ca« 
tholtcs  stood  in  th&  beginniiifi^  oS 
the  year  1811:  their  ezpectauontf 
were  raised  by  thit  curcumstanoe  of 
the  prince  becoming  regent*  b«t 
damped  by  his  retaining  his  &- 
ther's  ministers :  under  this  discou- 
raging circumstance,  bowewr,  they 
were  encouraged  to  hope^  and  to 
persevere,  as  they  saw  tbetr  cause 
"gainhig  ground  amon^  tfaoatwlio 
now  knew  them  best,  though  these 
very  persons,  become  their  coadya* 
tors,  had  not  long  before  been  tmir 
opposers  and  enemies. 


CHAPTER  Xll. 

Meetings  appointed  to  thooit  Delegates^" Mr*  Pole's  Letter^^Remarks  on 
Proclamation'^ Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  DekgaUs-^Arrtsi 
tf  some  of  the  Members — Discussion  respecting  thf  Right  of  challenging  the 
Grand  Jury — Trial  of  the  Delgaits — Sp£4ci  of  the  Attomsy^Gcneral-'^Hif 
the  Counsel  for  the  Accused — Charge  delivered  hy  the  Chief  Justice^^ Ac  fust* 
tal  §f  the  j^ccused^^ Rejoicings  en  the  Occasion — Remarks  on  the  Conveniiom 
Act-^on  the  System  of  Conduct  pursued  hy  the  Catholics^^nm  the  Nae$sity  of 
i  a  Convention  Act — Arrest  of  Earl  Fingal  and  Lord  NeiterviUe^^Conduding 
Remarks. 


IT  is  well  known  that  the  situa- 
tion  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land is  one  rather  of  form  and 
rank,  than  of  real  authority  and 
power  ;  and  that  tlie  secretary  .of 
the  lord  lieutenant  for  the  time  be- 
ing is  in  reality  the  person  who 
governs  that  kinedom.  This  latter 
^luation  was  held  during  the  year 
i81 1  by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  a  bro- 


ther of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley. 
It  was  difficult  from  this  circiun* 
stance  to  infer  exactly  wh^  would 
be  the  line  of  conduct  pursued 
with  respect  to  Ireland.  That  where 
vigour  was  necessary,  or  deem^ 
necessary,  it  would  be  applied  with 
an  unsparing  hand,  the  tone  of 
mmdy  as  well  as  the  unifoim  dispo- 
sition, of  9II  the  WeUesley  lisunily 

led 
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led  to  expect  $  "while,  on  the  other 
lumdt  as  dbe  marquis  was  supposed 
to  be  rather  fnendly  to  the  caase  of 
^  catholics^  it  might  fsurly  be  an- 
tkripaited,  dnt,  while  his  brother 
held  the  situatiofi  of  secrecary  to  the 
fcni  lieutenant,  their- proceedings 
tespectinjr  their  emancipation  would 
not  be  interrupted. 

Ail  doubt  however,  if  doubt 
'  4hefe  existed,  was  soon  utterly  re- 
moved; for  on  the  12th  of  Febm. 
«ryMr.  Wellesley  Pole  addressed 
a  ctreslar  letter  to  the  sheriffs  and 
€hiei  magistrates  of  all  the  conn- 
tiesy  to  the  H>lloiKrin|r  purport :  That 
k  having  been  represented  to  go- 
Tenonentthat  the  Roman  cadioiics 
^ere  t»  be  called  together,  for  the 
|>nrpose  of  appotnttng  persons  as 
-delegeitiesy  repiesentsEttves,  or  mana- 
giers,-  Mf  act  on  their  behalf,  as 
flMmbars  of  an  nnlawfiil  assembly, 
sitting  in  Dublin^  and  calling  itself 
the  catholic  committee  ;  the  magis- 
trates were  required,  rn  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  the  83d  of  the  king, 
c.  W,  to  •  cause  to  be  arrested 
and  <:ommitted  to  -prison  (unless 
bail  should  be  given)  all  persons 
■who  should  be  guilty  of  publishing 
any  notke  of  me  election  and  ap- 
pointment of  such  delegates,  repre- 
sentattres,  or  managers,*  or  of  hav- 
ing attended  aiiy  meeting  for  the 
choosing^of  them. 

This  circular  letter  of  the  secre- 
•tary  was  immediately  noticed, in  the 
house  of  Ifwds  and  house  of  com- 
mons, by  earl  Moiia  imd  Mr.  Pon- 
"  «onby-?  at  tliat  time  ministers  were 
nrtt'in  posfsessioil  of  the  information 
and  circumstances  on  tlie  strength 
of  ifAiith  it  had  been  written  ;  but, 
from  what  they  did  know,  they  de- 
clsu^d  ^wt  they  felt  tliemselves'in- 
dioed  to  approve  and  justify  it.  It 
afterwards  appeared,  that  a  circu- 
lar letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Hay, 
iwcnrtury '  to  tic  commhtee^of  the 


irrsh  cathoUcs,   dated ^e.  1st  of 

January  181 1,  had  given  rise  to 
this  measure  o£  Mr.  Pole's  on  the 
12ih  of  February. 

The  first  point  of  dtfiference  and 
dispute  between  ministers  and  the 
opposition  on  this  subject  regarded 
this  letter  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole: 
by  the  latter  it  Was  contended,  that 
the  secretary  had  misconceived  or 
misrepresented  the  act  of  tlie  Irish 
parliament  of  the  83d  of  his  ma- 
jesty ;  tliat,  by  this  act,  all  those 
who  were  sitting  in  an  unlawfol 
assembly  were  to    be   proceeded 
against  in  a  particular  manner.    It 
required  the  mayors  and  justices  of 
the  peace  to  disperse  them-;   but  it 
did  not  say,  as  Mr.  Pole  maintained 
and  ordered  in  his  letter,  that  they 
should  be  committed  or  held  to 
bail.     It  indeed  proceeded  to  de- 
clare and  enact,  that,  if  resistance 
were  made,  the  individuals  so  mak- 
ing   resistance  might    be    appre- 
hended, and,  if  convicted,  were  to  , 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemea- 
nour :    but,  unless  resistance  were 
made,  this  act  of  parliament  did 
not  authorize  the  magistrates  to 
commit  or  hold  to  bail,  merely  for 
assembling  in  the  way  mentioned 
in  the  letter  of  the  Irish  Secretary. 
It   was  further  urged  by  the  op- 
position, that,  by  the  common  law, 
there  were  only  three  grounds  on 
which  persons  could  be  held    to 
bail,  namely,  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace :    as  therefore 
neither  the  particular  statute,  nor 
the  common  law,  autliorized  the 
magistrates  to  hold  to  bail,    Mr. 
Pole,  it  was  contended,  had  gone 
beyond  what  was  legal.      Another 
objection  was  also  brought  forward 
against  this  letter  ;    that,  whereas 
the  act  declared,  that  **  if  any  per- 
son  shall  vote  or  act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  delegates,'*  the 
letter  of  the  -Irish  secretary  com- 
prehended 
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prehended  as  coming  widiin  the 
statute,  not  merely  those  ,who 
voted  or  acted,  but  also  those  who 
attended;  though  it  was  evident^ 
that  many,  might  attend  such 
meedngs  for  a  purpose  directly  die 
reverse  of  the  ostensible  object : 
they  might  come  there  to  oppose 
the  proceedings,  to  state  tlieir  ob- 
jections,  and  to  dissuade  them  from 
their  pupose.  To  these  ob^ti<)ns 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  no 
very  direct  or  satisfactory  answer 
was  given  $  and  it  was  even  al- 
lowed, by  the  lord  chancellor  that 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Welle  sky  Pole 
was  drawn  up  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner*  But  there  was  another 
objection  urged  a|j;ainst  the  letter, 
which  struck  at  it  more  deeply: 
the  opposition  maintained  that  it 
was  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  to  call  upon  the  magistrates 
to  enforce  the  convention  act ;  that 
til  is  ought  to  have  been  done  by 
a  proclamation  issued  by  the  lord 
lieutenant  himself. 

These  diffi^rences  however  were 
trifling,  and  the  discussions  to  which 
they  gave  rise  comparatively  of 
little  importiince:  they  were  soon 
swallowed  up  in  tlie  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  catholics, 
and  the  consequent  measures  of  tlie 
Irish  government. 

Tlhe  feeling  and  disposition  of 
the  protestants  towards  their  ca- 
tholic brethren  at  llils  crisis  were 
very  manifestly  friendly :  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  dele- 
gates were  held  in  almost  every 
county,  and  yet  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  instance  of  tlie  magistrates' 
interference;  and  some  of  them 
even  ^vent  so  far  as  to  promise  tlie 
protection  of  their  official  authority 
to  such  meetings  as  might  be  mo- 
lested. 

On  the  9th  of  July  a  "  meeting 


of  the  catholics  of  Irelaad"    ^a4- 
held  in  Dublin,  al  which  resolutions 
to  the  following  purport  were  pass« 
ed : — That  a  committee  of  catholics 
be  appointed,  in  order  to  6:aine 
petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws,    and    to   piocure  signatures 
thereto  in  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  that 
this  committed  consist  of  the  ca- 
tholic peers»  of  then:  eldest  sons,' 
the  caUiolic  baronets,  tlie  prelates 
of  the  catholic  church  in  Ireland^ 
and  also  ten  persons  to  be  appoint-* 
ed  by  each  county  in  Ireland }  and 
that  it  be   recommended    to  the 
'  committee  to  resort   to   all  le^al 
and  constitutional  means  for  main* 
taining  a  communication  of  senti- 
ment and  co-operation  of  conduct 
amongst  the  catholics  of  Ireland. 
In  consequence  of  this  ns^eeting  and 
these    resolutions,  a  proclamatiofi 
was  issued  by  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  council  of  Ireland,  in  which 
these  resolutions  are  enumerated9 
and  a  section  of  the  convention  act 
quoted :     the    proclamation    then 
goes  on  to  declare  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  enforce  the 
penalties  of  the  law  against  sucl^ 
persons  as  sliould  proceed  to  elect 
deputies,  managers,  or  deWates,  t9 
the  catholic  committee.   Mr.  Pole^ 
the  Irish  secretary,  before  this  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  had  an  omcial 
interview  with  the  carl  of  FingaU 
who  took  the  lead  in  these  {MtKeed* 
ings  of  the  catholics,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convincing  him  of  the  ille- 
gality of  tlieir  proposed  meetingi—* 
but  witliout  e^'ect.      On  the  dajr 
'Subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  the 
proclamation,,  <sr  special  meeting  of 
the  general  committee  of  the  ca- 
tholics  was  held  in  Capel-street» 
Dublin,  the  earl  of  Fingal  in  the 
chair ;  when  it  was  resolved.  That 
this  extraordinary  meeting  is  held 
in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  ; 
that  the  committee,  relying  on  the 
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constitutional  right  of  the  subject 
to  petition,  and  conseions  that  they  ' 
'  are  not  transgressing  the  laws,  do 
now  determine  to  persevere  in  the 
course  diey  have  adopted,  for  the 
**  srfe,  express,  and  specific  pur- 
po.^"  of  preparing  a  petition  to 
parliament,  for  their  full  participa- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  that  the  committee  will  never 
meet  *'  under  pretence  of  prepar- 
ing or  presenting  petitions,"  but 
for  that  parpose  alone;  and  that 
the  last  clause  of  the  convention 
act  recognises  the  right  of  petition- 
ing secured  by  the  bill  of  rights,  in 
these  words :  "  provided  also  that 
nothing  herein  contained,  shall  be 
construed  in  any  manner  to  pre- 
venter impede  the  undoubted  right 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this 
realm  to  petition  his  majesty,  or 
both  houses  or  either  house  of  par- 
liament, for  redress  of  any  public  or 
private  grievance." 

After  these  resolutions  part  in 
consequence  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council 
of  Ireland,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  members  of  the  Irish  com- 
mittee would  regularly  meet,  and 
proceed  as  if  no  such  proclamation 
had  been  issued :  as  they  doubted 
of  the  application  of  the  convention 
act  to  their  case,  they  appeared  dc-' 
termined  to  try  the  question :  it  is 
indeed  not  improbable  that  they 
might  imagine  the  Irish  govern- 
ment would  not  act  upon  their  pro- 
clamation. If  this  were  their  idta, 
they  were  mistaken  ;  for  on  the  fnh 
of  August,  five  gentlemen,  v.ho 
were  present  at  the  election  of  de- 
legates in Liffe}-strcet  chapel,  were 
arrested,  and  carried  beforo  the 
chief  justice  o(  the  kin^j^'s  bcnfh, 
on  the  charge  of  being  elected  de- 
legates, or  bein^  present  at  the 
election,  and  aiding  and  assisting 
therein* 


The  iriceting  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  delegated  catholics  took 
place  in  Dublin  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober:  SQP  delegates  were  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
I^ord  Fingal  was  called  to  the  chair. 
A  petition  to  parliament  was  moved 
by  lord  Nctterville:  after  it  was 
read,  lord  Fingal  put  the  question, 
whether  it  should  be  received  as 
the  petition  of  the  catholics  of  Ire-* 
land  ;  wliich  was  carried  unani- 
mously. A  motion  was  then  made 
that  the  meeting  should  adjourn 
until  one  fortnight  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  imperial  parliament ; 
which  was  also  carried  unanimous- 
ly. Immediately  afterwards  the 
members  began  to  disperse  ;  when 
two  magistrates  entered, — but  find- 
ing that  the  assembly  was  dissolved 
they  could  ^ot  act. 

By  the  arrest  of  the  delegates  at 
the  meeting  in  LifFey-strect  chapel, 
the  question  whether  the  conven- 
tion act  applied  to  the  catholics  was 
in  a  train  of  being  legally  decided. 
It  came  on  accordingly  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench  in  the  month  of 
November:  on  the  6th  of  that 
month,  as  the  proper  ofliccr  was 
beginning  to  read  the  panncl  o:  the 
grand  jury  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
the  counsel  for  one  of  the  arrested 
delegates  moved  the  court  for  a 
copy  of  the  information  sworn 
against  his  client :  this  however  was 
not  granted :  he  then  moved  that 
"  triers"  should  be  appointed  to 
try  and  determine,  by  legal  evi- 
dence, whether  each  person  on  the 
pannel,  -u-ho  held  place?  of  emolu- 
ment under  t.he  crown,  and  who 
were  removable  at  pleasure,  were 
such  as  the  law  required,  namely 
pruhi  ft  ie^nles  homines  :  this  motion 
also,  having  for  its  object  the  right 
of  the  pannei  to  challenge  the  grand 
jury,  the  court,  after  long  and  so- 
lemn  hearing  of  the  counsel  on 
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both  iidesf  overruk<l»    The  grsnd  ' 
J4iry  weretbc^  sworn*  andareturned 
a  Irue  .bill  against  th<i  delegates. 

h\  the  jiiean  time  the  cathplics 
were  not  intimidated  :  on  the  con- 
trary, r«&U4g*  it  may  be  presuined» 
on  the  justice  of  Uicir  cause,  the  " 
five  delegates  who  were  first  arrest- 
ed brought,  respectively,  their  ac- 
tions agaimt  tiie  lord  chief  justice. 
Two  months  notice  required  by  the 
statute  had  been  served  in  Septem- 
ber ;  wIhqIi  having  expired  ia  the 
begiuning  of  November,  on  the 
SOtii  of  that  montli  the  chief  jnstice 
was  served  with  ^ve  writs  of  la/htU  ; 
the  d;images«  in  each  action,  being 
laid  at  5000/ 

On  tlie  ^ZHl  of  November  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  one  of  the 
aliped  catholic  delegates,  who 
had  been  arrested  subsequently  to 
the  maetiog  in  Lifiey-street  chapel, 
came  on  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench.  Thiriy^three  jurymen  an- 
:>wered  to  their  names,  and  ap« 
•peared  in  the  jury  box  ;  of  these 
twcnty^cwo  were  challenged  by  the 
crown,  a&d  none  by  the  traverser. 
As  this  was  a  trial  of  the  utmost 
importance*  not  merely  as  bring- 
ing  to  issue  the  disputed  point 
respecting  the  application  of  the 
conTentton  act  to  the  catholic  de- 
legated meetine,  but  as  forming 
a  most  materisu  and  leading  fea- 
tuce  in  the  history  of  iFelaxid,  we 
think  it  right  to  give  the  speech  of 
the  attcmey  general,  and  of  the 
counsel  for  Dr.  Sheridan^  as  weU 
as  the  charge  of  the  chief  justice,  at 
iuU  length,  in  order  that  the^rgu* 
ments  ior  and  against  the  point  in 
dispute,  as  v^l  as  the  opiuioii  kii 
the  court,  may  be  accuratelf  and 
*  fully .  knoArn ;  res^ving  for  sab» 
sequent  nemask,  what  occurs  to  us 
on  dieae  arguments  and  this  opt* 
nion. 

After  th^  jimior  counsel  for  th* 


crown  'bad  opened  the  pietdkij^ 
die  attorney  general  adrlrated  cte 
jury  to  the  foUowing  efieet : 

I  congratulate  you,  goidenBea  of 
the  jury,  that  the  mg  eacpeetied 
day  of  juttice  has  aft  last  arrivsd  i 
and  am  sanguine  that  the  rest^  of 
this  day's  proceedings  will  fmstnite 
tlie  designs  of  treason,  and  givem 
check  to  the  disguiie  o^  faetion  end 
folly.  The  case  itself  lies  in  m 
narrow  compass,  both  with  respect 
to  the  Iww  and  the  fact ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, connected  with  such  a  variety 
of  matter,  that  I  must  tnepast 
upon  your  patience  modi  kmgdr 
than  I  coold  wtdi.  I  hope  lil« 
issue  of  it  will  restore  our  pediee, 
alUiy  the  discontents  and  absAe  tlie 
ferment  which  prevail  in  this  ooim* 
try.  Ttes^son  and  disaffection, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  been 
but  too  smxessfully  exerted,  in 
influencing  the  minds  of  the  Jtomaa 
catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  tile  pro- 
ject of  a  conrextti<m  was  detailed  in 
resolutions  of  a  obtain  aggregate 
meeting  assemUed  ia  this  city  oa 
the  9th  of  July  lasL  The  aggrc^ 
gate  meeting  sprang  from  a  resofoi- 
tion  of  a  committee,  iPThiek  for 
18  months  had  acted  a  distinguirfi* 
ed  part,  under  the  name  of  tbtf 
general  committee  of  the  cathoSies  . 
of  Ireland.  When  I  talk  of  treami-^ 
able  views  bottomed  in  treason  and 
rebeilioQ,  let  me  not  be  misunder^ 
stood.  A  great  pit>portlon  of . 
RcNoaan  catholics  are  lofal>  aad 
amenable  lo  the  hws  \  txA  lock 
with  alarm  and  dismay  at  ^e  tm*' 
warrantable  m6.  false  proeeedingK 
which  have  taken  place  in  dienam0 
of  the  Reman  caithblics  of  f  relaM/ 
I  do  d<»clare,  that  a  gredR  .pro* 
portion  of  them  are  ]oysd,and  takef 
no  part  in  these  projects ;  come  df 
them  are  misled,  and  are  &w»^ 
and  made  the  instrdmentse^des^s 
whicii  tfaey  i^otdd   abJomimiM  if 
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thcf  HKte  to  kaoW'  them.  Yonng 
men,  in  fMirticulary  of  ardent  minds, 
hare  ei^ged  in  those  political 
par&iiil«  with  a  no  Ies&  criminal 
ql^t  $  ikej  merely  da»ire  to  r^ise 
tbenselyes  to  aotico,  and  to  make 
;ipeeches«  Some  of  the^  speeches 
are  most  dangerous  and  unwarrant- 
able }  the  work  of  uu iced  Irishmen 
la^o^ring  for  a  ;separation  of  this 
coj^ntry  from  England*  Others 
are  piade  inerely  ior  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  vanity ;  the  authors  not  see- 
ing Uutf  they  are  acting  adverse  to 
the  public  pe';ice,  and  contrary  to 
the.^uc^esf  of  that  very  ca^iolic 
emancipation  they  pretend  to  be  the 
adv«|caic#9  of.  1  will  now  call  your 
atte^t(«  to  the  resolutions  of  the  ag. 
grc^^oe  meeting  of  the  9th  c^  July. 
The  amiFney  gen^raly  having 
read  the  resolutions,  of  which  we 
bave  already  given  a  summary,  pro- 
ceeded ia  his  speech  as  follows  : 
Th^se  resolutions  were  merely  to 
throw  du#(  into  the  eyes  of  loyal 
catholics*  Fully  awiure  of  the  law 
they  were  about  to  ofend,  they 
professed  obedience  to  it  while  tJicy 
were  actually  disobeying  it.  Ob- 
serve^ they  appoint  managers  to 
conduct  catliolic  affairs  until  a 
nev  committee  is  electi^d;  an  in- 
terim government  was  appoint- 
ed»  net  confiped  to  a  petition  to 
parliamentibut  to  manage  catholic 
afikirs  generally.  Bj  the  const! cu* 
tioii,  the  mans^ement  of  the  public 
a^Fairs  is  intrusted  to  the  kwful 
goiQeroment  of  the  country :  but 
this  is  a  disdain  of  all  governmenc, 
and  such  proceedings  are  h(»tile  to 
govflTRflieat.  .  It  19  said,  that  an 
assegibly  so  constituted  would  nut 
act  cof)tx;ary  to  the  peace  asid  tran- 
quilli^  of  the  coimtry  ;  but  a  few 
respectable  loyal  men  in  such  an 
assemiily  €Ouid  be  no  guarantee' 
for  itft  <?09duct:  the  intemperate 
men,  la  aU  such  i&e!&pi|gS|(  govern 
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the  rest.  This  committee  took  its 
rise  from  tlie  last.^  -Look  what  their 
proceedings  had  been.  Their 
Inmruage  had  been  so  seditioqs, 
treasonable',  and  indecent,  -  that 
their  pri».<^s,  wicked  and  daring  as 
it  had  been,  was  alarmed,  and 
would  not  venture  to  im^rt  some 
parts  of  their  speeches ;  but  left 
cliasms  and  blanks  in  their  paper 
for  that  which  they  dared  not  tell. 
Every  catholic  of  respectability 
felt  himself  scandalized  by  such 
wicked  and  dangerous  proceedings. 
Every  loyal  man  was  calling  out 
against  such  barefaced  sedition* 
Government  was  blamed  for  not 
interfering.  In  February,  ^lowever, 
they  were  about  to  terminate  their 
sittings :  a  circular  letter  was  issued 
from  the  committee,^  to  call  a  re<* 
novation  of  itself:  then,  and  not 
before,  government  interposed, 
not  by  a  measure  against  law ;  it 
merely  signified  to  the  magistrates 
throughout  Ireland,  tliat  the  in* 
tended  elections  were  against  statute 
law,  and  should  be  prevented. 
This  had  the  desired  effect }  for  a 
time  it  was  abandoned.  Several 
respectable  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  had  left  it,  however, 
went  back  to  it,  believing,  perhaps, 
the  t'xistfince  of  it  was  useful  to 
the  cause :  their  presence  was  a 
restraint  upon  tlie  rcst^  and  the 
committee  was  not  interfered  widi 
until  the  close  of  their  sittings; 
The  meeting  of  the  9th  of  July 
was  composed  of  some  of  the 
members  wi^o  had  been  guilty  of 
the  greatest  excesses.  It  is  im- 
possiMe  not  to  co/iceive,.  however, 
that  il^ere  was  a  portion  lof  well 
meaning  men  amongst  them.  It  was 
thoii  held  out  to  tlic loyal  catholics  of 
Ireland,  that  their  attention  was 
merely  cailedto  ilii?  petition ;  and  for 
that  piirposij,  it  was  necessary  to 
elect  a  catbdic  convention  i  but  see 
S  what 
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^at  tbe  substance  of  the  petition 
is  which  was  made  a  pnanct  of 

*  assembling  this  convention.  *  In 
order  to  show  what  little  delibera- 
tion is  necessary  to  frame  a  petition^ 
I  will  state  to  you  what  the  state  of 
the  catholics  was  in  the  year  1778, 
and  what  it  is  now.  (Here  the 
attorney-general  went  into  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  penal  laws  were 
at  that  period,  and  their  gncdnal 
repeal ;  and  what  the  restrictions 
were  which  still  continue. )  Let  it 
not  be  understood  that  I  mean  to 
speak  lightly  of  those  matters.  I 
acknowjedge,  the  repeal  of  them 
is  a  laudable  object  for  men  of  rank 
and  talents  to  pursue ;  but  what  is 
the  drift  of  the  petition  ?  These 
restrictions  can  be  expressed  in  a 
narrow  and  confined  compass. 
Persons  capable  >  of  reading  and 
writing  could  form  a  petition  at 
once,  and  without  difficulty  ;  and, 
therefore,  to  talk  of  collecting  a 
national  convention  together  for 
the  purpose,  is  an  imposition  upon 
common  sense.  Theirpetition  has 
been  again  and  again  presented  to 
parliament, — ^it  has  been  discussed 
by  parliament, — and  has  never  been 
rejected  for  want  of  form.  Why 
bas  it,  therefore,  been  now  thought 
necessary  to  summon  a  convention 
to  deliberate  upon  it ;  to  call  a  con- 
vention of  500  persons,  to  act  in 
the  capital,  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month?  Because 
there  is  a  rebel  party,  and  a  party 
of  united  Irishmen  at  work  \  and 
who  now  endeavour  to  efiect  by 
artifice,  what  they  could  not  do  by 
force  in  1798  and  1803.  They 
may  have  an  object  in  calling  a 
tottonal  convention;  because  such 
desperate,  wicked^  and  factious 
persons  always  sway  such  assem- 
blies. How  was  this  convention 
to  act,  but  by  the  example  of  that 

*  committee,  out  of  which  were  to 


spring  what  rules  or  orders  were  t« 
govern  them?  OurpttfliamentcaiK 
not  meet  but  by  die  order  of  the 
king,  and  cannot  sit  a  moment  long- 
er than  he  pleases ;  but  tlus  ccmv«B^ 
tion,  sdf-created,  has  no  law  b«t 
its  own  discretion.  Such  an  as- 
sembly caji  never  be  tc^erated  uader 
any  form  of  government*  This  is 
no  contest  between  the  goyeramciit 
and  the  catholics. — I  deny  it :  it  is 
a  contest  between  the  law  and  tlie 
violation  of  the  public  peace.  Go- 
verment  would  be  unable  to  stand, 
if  it  were  obliged  to  submit  to  soch 
things.  The  Press  says,  *<  the  right 
to  petition  is  attacked.''  It  is  no 
such  thing.  Because  govcmmeot 
stop  a  national  convendon,  can  it 
be  said,  they  stop  petidenifi^  ? 
Because  the  catholics  cannot  have 
a  parliament  of  their  own,  d<^  they 
complain  of  not  having  the  right 
to  petition  ?  Tbe  attomey-^eaenJ 
then  adverted  to  the  ori^  and 
necessity  of  the  convention  act, 
which,  he  contended,  was  to  pre* 
vent  dekga/ion:  the  magistrate  was 
directed  to  disperse  them,  without 
waiting  to  ascertain  whether  their 
purpose  was  legal  or  illegal,  at  tbe 
moment  when  he  saw  them  acttl^ 
under  or  for  a  deleeatiom  The 
present  indictment,  he  stated,  to 
be  framed  on  the  second  section  of 
the  act.  The  only  ground  of  cavil 
is,  that  they  met,  not  under  a/rv^ 
ieitcc  of  petitioning,  but  for  its 
purpose.  He  then  went  into  an 
ingenious  argument,,  that  the  word 
preicmXf  as  used  in  the  statutei  does 
not  intend  a  fabe  pn(fnc€\  bat 
the  claim,  the  plea,  the  assumption 
of  petitioning,  for  the  purpose  of 
some  other  object.  Where  the 
legislature  intends  the  term  in  the 
sense  for  •  which  the  ddegates 
have  contended,  it  always  so  ex* 
presses  it ;  as  in  the  statute  against 
obtaining  money  mider  f^  fr^ 
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M§ees.    T%e  S2    Hen.  VIII.  t-ses 
the  word  pnuitee,  in  its  indefinite 
sense^  where  it  is  described  as  a 
plea  lo  a  titles      There  are  true 
praences,  as  well  zsfahi  pretences. 
Xlie  90  Car.  II.  is  conclusive  on  this 
point  This  is  a  preventing  statute  x 
Its  tftk  is  very  like  that  of  the  con« 
▼ention  act  i  it  forbids  more  than 
t^  persons  presenting  a  petition  i 
and  it  uses  the  word  pretence  in  the 
same  tense  as  a  claim,  a  plea,  an 
assompcion  of  actual  petitioning  for 
some  other  furpos?.    A  delegated 
assembly  overawing  the  legislature 
is  tmlawfiil,  whether   it  meet  to 
petition  or  not.  Nothing  can  better 
show  the  intention  of  the  conven* 
tioQ  act)  tkan  its  exceptions ;  it  ex-* 
cepts  the  elections  into  parliament, 
and  the  houses   of   convocation. 
(Judge  Day  observed,  that  such  a 
saving  Was    unnecessary.)      The 
attorney-general  proceeded  to  infer 
frdm  the    exceptions  in  the  act, 
that  the  people  have  still  the  right 
of  petitioning,   if  they  choose  to 
petitinn  in  X&  legal  and  accustom- 
ed way,  as  the  people  of  England, 
who  made  a  stand  for  their  rights, 
ore  contented  to  60,    The  catholics 
of  England,  he  said,  are  as  great 
and  as  noble  as  those  of  Ireland,  and 
lieander greater  grievances ;  yettbey 
have  not  del^ated  to  petition.  The 
parliament  alone  have  a  right  to  do 
away  the  test  act  1  •  they  have  not 
thonght  it  right  t:>  repeal  it )   and 
the  question  rests  with  tbem  only. 
If  the  catholics  of  Ireland  think 
they  can  attain  their  object  by  force  ^ 
whoever  of  them  maices*  the  at- 
tempt is  a  traitor  to  his  allegiance. 
Thej  have  among  them   several 
orators,  who,  active  as  they  are,  do  . 
not  yet  think  that  the  time  is  come. 
After  this  speech  of  the  attorney- 
general,  the  witnesses  were  called 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  in 
order  to  prove  the/ur/oidel6gatipn) 


for  it  was  evident  that,  miless  the 
members  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  delegated,  the  convention 
act,  even  taking  it  in  tlie  sense  and 
extent  contended  for  by  the  at- 
torney-general, could  not  possi'- 
bly  apply  to  the  accused.  These 
witnesses  certainly  failed  in  making 
out  this  material  point :  they  proved 
that  meetings  were  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  delegates  to  the 
catholic  committee,  but  they  did 
not  make  out  that  the  person  ac- 
cused was  one  of  the  delegates. 
Accordingly,  af^er  the  evidence 
closed  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the 
counsel  for  the  traverser  declared 
themselves  to  be  unanimously  of 
opiniop,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  indictment  against  their 
client ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  , 
tliink  it  necessary  to  examine  wit- 
nesses. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  trial, 
November  the  22d,  Mr.  Burrowes, 
counsel  for  the  traverser,  addressed 
the  jury* 

Ke  began  by  arraigning  the  con- 
duct of  the  crown  m  the  forma- 
tion of  the  jury.  He  lamented  to 
have  witnessed  so  little  decency^  or 
the  appearance,  at  least,  if  it  was 
no  more,  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
the  crown.  He  did  not  lay  any 
blame  to  his  majesty's  attorney-ge«> 
neral,  whose  virtues  and  talents  lie 
took  occasic)n  repeatedly,  in  a 
spcoch  which  lasted  upwards  of 
three  hours,  to  panegyrize.  He  was 
convinced  that  that  honourable  and 
upright  man  would  not  be  privy  to 
any  act  of  meanness,  of  unconsti- 
tutional and  illegal  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  knowTi  agents,  in- 
struments, nay,  the  very  creatures, 
of  administration.  It  was  noto- 
rit)us,  that  on  the  jury  there  was 
not  a  sins^le  catholic,  in  a  cause  in 
which  the  catholic  interest  was  so 
deeply  concernedi  Htf  reflected 
^  ^i  upon 
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upon  the  circumstance  with  p;iin, 
not  unmixed  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  dismay,  that  in  a  city, 
nine-tenths  of   whose    inhabitants 
consisted  of  catholics,  not  one  was 
to  be  found  on  a  jury  in  which  the 
catholic*  were  to  be  tried.     It  was, 
he  feared,  ominous  for  the  country 
when  government  had  recdurse  to 
such  paltry  artifices.      Nay,    the 
only  catholic  on  the  pannel  was  in- 
stantly  objected  to :  but  that  was 
not  enough  for  the  crown  :  it  was 
not  content  with  objecting  to  the 
solitary  catholic,  but,  in  th§  spirit 
of  liberality  which  so  very  honour- 
ably distinguished  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country,    it  objected 
against  twenty-twoprotestantsupon 
no  grounds  whatever.     These  pro- 
testants,' it  should  seem,  were  under 
the   suspicion  of  being  friends   to 
the  great  catholic  cause.     But  the^ 
%'«ry  circumstajKes  of  these  chal- 
lenges put  the  present  jury  in  a 
most  delicate  and  awful  situation. 
The  eyes  of  the  country  were  on 
them.     From  the  partiality  evinced 
by   the  crown  to  their  selections 
from  among  so  many  other  of  their 
excellent  and  liberal  fellow-citizens, 
It  would    naturally  be  concluded 
that,  they  were  prejudiced  and  illi- 
beral.    He  did  not  insinuate  that 
tbey  were ;-— he  believed    in    his 
heart' that  they  were  not:  but  see 
the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed  by  the  crown, — a  situation, 
he  would  contend,  not  only  indeli- 
cate, but  almost  unconstitutional. 
They  would,  however,  he  felt  con- 
Yinced,  rescue  themselves  from  the 
peculiarity  in  which  they  were  so 
unhandsomely  placed,  as  contradi- 
stinguished from  the  remafnder  of 
their  fellow-citizens.      He  should 
first  address  himself  to  the  facts, 
then  to  the  law, — next  to  the  history 
of  the  catholics  of  Ireland,   and 
finally  to  the  policy  of  the  Irish 


administration.    He  said,  that  the' 
offence  created  by  the  statute  under 
which  the  traverser  was  indicted, 
was,  *'  the  representing  the  people 
under  pretence  of  petitioning  the 
legislature,  or  any  branch  of  rt,  for 
alteration  of  matter  established  by 
la\^,  in  church  and  state  ;*'  and  he 
argued,    that  the  represienting  of 
the  people  intended  by  the  statute, 
must  be  such  an  asstmiption  or  ex- 
ercisc  of  authority  as  would  amount 
to  an  encroachment  upon  those  pri- 
vileges which  were  exercised  hf  the 
parliament,  the  only  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people:  and  he 
insisted,'  that  it  was  such  an  as- 
sumption only  as  exercised  by  the 
Dungannon  meeting  in  179S,  who 
acted  in  their  own  name, and  assum- 
ed a  legislative  capacity,  that  this 
statute  was  intended  to  put  down  ; 
but^thatthe  right  of  petitioning  was 
not* sought  to  be  affected  by  it,  as 
appeared   by  the  fourth    section, 
which  expressly  provides,  and,  as 
he  thought,  ex alundanU  caulfld,  that 
nothing   therein  contained  should 
be  construed  in  any  manner  to  pre- 
vent  or  impede  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  subject  to  petition  any  branch 
of  the  legislature  for  the  redress  of 
any  public  or  private  grievance.  He 
then  showed,  that  for  the  last  sixty 
■  years  the  catholics  of  Ireland  had  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  petitioning,  and 
communicated  wkh  the  government 
in  the  manner  now  sought  to  be  im- 
peached, rhat  i.%  by  deputation,  and 
this,  too,  withihe  knowledge  and  ap- 
probation of  that  government.    In 
1757,  when  a  French  mvasion  was 
apprehended,  and  Conflans  actu- 
ally on  our  coast,  two  of  the  catho* 
lie  deputies  were  called  forward, 
and  thanked,  on  behalf  of  their 
whole  body,  by  speaker  Ponsonby, 
in  the  name  of  the  commons  house 
of  parliarafrnt,  for  their  unshaken 
loyalty  ;  and  in  179S,  the  roys^ 
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Bssentvas,  on  one  and  the  same 
dajy  given  to  the  act  under  which 
the  traverser  was  now  inJicied,  and 
to  the  act  for  removing  th:tt  great 
znass  of  disabilities  under  whicn  the 
catfl^lics  had  theretofore  labour- 
ed ;  which  latter  act  had  been  ob- 
tained through  catholic  deputation* 
first  to  the  castle,  and  after\vards 
to  his  majesty :  and,  what  is  still 
•tron^er,  the  legislature,  instead  of 
questioning  the  means  hj  which  it 
was  attained  as  being  illegal  or  sus- 
picioosi  in  the  very  preamble  in 
which  ^it  recites  that  the  concessions 
were  inade  in  consequence  of  the 
loyalty  of  die  catholic  body,  re- 
moves all  doubts  of  the  legvilicy  and 
fairness  of  their  proceedings.  Mr, 
Burrowes  then  argued,  that  the  at- 
torney-general, feeling  conscious 
thai  the  object  of  the  catholic  was 
to  petition,  and  to  petition  only, 
and  that  he  could  not  show  that 
petitioning  was  merely  a  pretext, 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
texiding,  that  pretext  and  purpose 
were  synonymous  terms  ;  but  ^Ir. 
JB.  insisted  they  were  not,  .iniom- 
mon  sense  or  in  legal  construction. 
Where  tlie  attorney -general  caught 
up  this  interpretation  Mr.  B.  could 
not  conceive,  unless  he  descended 
for  it  into  Milton's  Pandacmonium, 
where  it  is  said  by  the  fallhi  an- 
gels^ 
*<  Spirits,  on  our  just  pretences  arni*d, 

fell  with  us." 
And  he  insisted,  that  the  pretence, 
in  its  le^al  sense,  tmist  be  either 
**  sugg<stw  falsi  aui  supfressio  vcrL'* 
Mr.  jburrowes  then  showed,  that  the 
object  of  the  c.itliolic  body  in  the 
appointracitt .  ol  the  traverser  in 
any  point  of  view,  could  not  be  an 
alteration  of  the  constitution  in 
church  or  state — they  sought  to  dis- 
tvah  no  part  of  either-— i hey  sought 
only  to  be  admitted  to  a  participa- 
iioD  of  it  as  k  stood:  ajid  he  con- 


cluded by  lamenting,  that  whilst 
the  jury-box,  on  any  question  where 
qivil  property,  to  however  great  an 
amount,  was  involved,  was  crowd- 
ed with  enlightened  catholics,  upon 
tlie  present  occasion  no  member  of, 
tliat  comniunity  appeared  upon  the 
pannel ;  and  finnily  implored  tlie 
God  of  all  power  and  might  so  to 
enlighten  the  understandings,  and  to 
toucn  the  hearts  of  the  jurors,  as 
that  they  might  bring  iii  a  verdict, 
at  once  the  result  of  a  conscience 
without  blemish,  and  a  judgement 
without  a  cloud.  ' 

The  chief  jnstice,  after  recapitu- 
lating the  evidence,  proceeded  to 
define  the  law  in  a  charge  whicK 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  qf  which 
the  following  is  the  syibstance  : 

He  commenced  by  reading  at 
length  the  indictment,  and  then 
recapitulated  the  evidence  of  Shep- 
pard,  M'D-iough,  and  Huddle- 
ston.  He  said,  that,  if  they  be- 
lieved the  witnesses  Sheppard  and 
M*Donough,  tliey  must  believe 
that  on  the  31st  of  July  a  meeting 
had  taken  place  in  LifFey-strcet 
Chapel  5  that  an  election  h:id  there 
taken  place,  for  delegating  Rve  per. 
sons  to  serve  in  a  general  assembly 
or  committee  of  the  catholics  of 
.Ireland,  and  to  respresent  that 
parish  in  that  assembly.  If  they 
believed  the  witnesses,  who  botn 
spoke  to  the  same  facts  with  little 
varivition,  they  must  believe  that 
the  traverser  assisted  at  the  election 
of  those  persons  mentioned, — that 
,  he  was  in  the  chair, — and  put  itie' 
question  of  their  appointmenr.  If, 
also,  they  believed  Mr.  Huddleston, 
tliey  must  believe  that  a  meeting 
also  took  place  at  Fishamble-street 
on  tlie  9th  of  July,  at  which  cer- 
tain resohuions  were  passed ;  and 
particularly,  they  would  observe 
the  nature  and  substance  of  the  re- 
solution,-*-tbat  five  persons  should 
S3  U 
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ie  elected  frorfi  each  parish'  in 
Bublih,  to  serve  in  the  comnaittee  2 
for,  as  the  traverser  did  not  appear 
to  have  interfered  with  the  proceed- 
ings at  Fishainble-street,  his  respon- 
sibility for  s  any  thing  done  there 
would  entirely  depend  upon  the 
connexion,  if  any,  which  they 
should  believe  existed  between 
those  two  meetings.  If  they 
thought  that  the  meeting  in  LifFey- 
street  was  held  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolutions  entered  into  at  Fisham- 
ble-*i»treet,  they  were  identified ; 
and  the  acts  of  both  were  evidence 
against  the  traverser.  On  that  part 
of  the  case  he  should  remark,  there 
was  certainly  no  evidence  of  their 
connexion,  but  the  coincidence  in 
point  of  number  of  the  five  persons 
elected  in  LiiFey^treet  according 
with  the  number  assigned  by  the  re- 
solution of  the  9th,  and  that  the 
election  was  for  a  porrlx  in  Dublin, 
and  that  it  took  place  within  the 
month.  It  was  on  this  evidence  . 
for  them  to  say,  if  they  believed 
the  one  was  in  consequence'  of  the 
Qther ;  and  if  so,  the  traverser  was 
identified  with  both.  In  order  to 
apply  those  facts  to  the  law,  he 
ijliould  give  them  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  court  on  the  law, 
.  undertheconstructionof  the  statute. 
The  act  does  not  profess  to  say, 
that  it  was  intended  to  suppress' 
conventions  meeting  with  a  crimi- 
nal intention ;  and  to  this  day,  an 
assembly  might  mept,  and  not  be  • 
guilty  of  any  criminal  act,  and  be 
only  illegal  under  the  opert^tion  of 
the  statute ;  but  it  was  the  meeting 
of  an  assembly,  however  fair  and  in- 
nocent their  motive,  that  was  con- 
sidered by  the  legislature  criminal 
and  dangerous,  from  the  very  na- 
tave  of  Sie  constitutions  of  such 
conventions.  It  was  not  because 
|hey  were  fair  intended,  but  be- 
cause, from  their  "VQrj  formatiooy 


they  possiblf  might  be  injorioi»| 
and  the  remedy  which  the  legisisu 
ture  had  taken,  was  to  ^edsre 
the  existence  of  them  unlawful^ 
and  to  authorize  the  magistrates  to 
disperse  tliem ;  and  this  must  be 
the  only  operative  construotioa  of 
the  act ;  for  the  second  section  de« 
clares  the  publishing  a  notice'  to 
meet,  to  be  a  high  misdemeanoory 
and  makes  it  a  substantive  oSeuc^i, 
attending  and  voting  at  anyelecttoa 
of  persons  to  serve  in  the  same  a 
and  it  would  be.  impossible  that  this 
section  of  the  act  could  ever  apply» 
if  it  was  to  depend  on  the  question^ 
whether  tlie  assembly  met  on  a 
true  or  false  pretence^  which  would 
be  a  transaction  long  subsequent—o 
so  that,  unless  the  legislature  meant 
it  to  extend  to  all  representative 
assemblies,  save  those  particularly 
excepted,  these  enactments  of  the 
second  section  would  be  absurd 
and  nonsense ;  and  what  would 
show  that  absurdity  greater,  if  the 
pretence  was  to  he  a  false  Dretenoet 
that  the  act  empowered  tne  peace 
officer  to  force  his  way  into  any 
such  assembly,  and  disperse  it.  Is 
.  the  peace-officer  to  be  a  judg^  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  pre* 
tence  of  die  meeting,  or  is  he  to 
wait  until  the  pretence,  the  false 
pretence,  of  the  ^eeting  is  disclose 
ed,  and  then^  disperse  them,  while 
they  were  dispersing  themselvest 
and  the  object  of  the  meeting  has 
been  obtained  ?  So  that,  if  the^cu 
of  the  assembly  were  only  to  bring 
it  within  the  operation  of  the  sta- 
tute, the  remedy  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  strangely  inoperative.  The 
act  has  done  nothing,  unless  it  has 
prevented  the  meeting  of  all  dele- 
gated assemblies,  whether  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioiung  op 
otherwise. 

It  remains^  then,  if  yon  do  be^ 
lieve  thai  the  traverser  I^r.  Sheri^ 
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dn  did  act  in  the  election  of  Mr« 
Kirwan  nommated  to  the  general 
coBinttttee»aad  that  such  comiDittee 
was  for  the  purpose  of  altering  any 
mattery  by  petition  or  otherwise^  in 
the  church  or  state,  .you  will  find 
him  guilty ;  for  it  is  our  opinion, 
that  the  factof  his  assisting  at  that 
election,  whether  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  or  not,  would 
n?t  put  him  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  statute. 

The  other  three  judges  expressed 
their  unanimous  concurrence  in  tlie 
opiston  of  the  chief  justice. 

It  is  impossible,-— indeed  lan- 
guage sinks  under  the  effort — to  de- 
scribe the  anxiety  manifested  while 
the  jury  were  in  their  room.  Al- 
though it  was,  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
jet  the  hall  oJF  the  four  courts,  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  all  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  the  courts,  tlie  very 
attic  windows  at  the  top  of  the 
conns,  were  crowded  with  people. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the 
jory  had  agreed  to  their  verdict, 
a&er  an  hour  and  a  half's  delibe- 
ration, there  was  a  deep  silence  for 
a  minute.  Mr.  Byrne,  the  clerk 
of  the  crown,  then  called  over  the 
names  of  the  j  ury :  they  having  an- 
swered, Mr.  Geale,  the  foreman, 
handed  down  the  hsae-^Nat  guilty. 

The  word  was  scarcely  pro- 
nounced, when  a  peal  of  huzzaing 
and  shouting  rung  through  the 
court  aiKi  galleries,  and  shook  the 
very  judicial  bench.  It  was  caught 
by  the  anxious  auditors  in  the  halU 
The  judges  attempted  to  speak — 
the  officers  attempted  lo  act — the 
enthusiasm  deafened  and  desti-oyed 
crery  attempt..  The  judges  waited 
for  so:2ie  minutes,  and  the  chief 
justice  attempted  to  address  the 
court,  but  he  could  not  be  heard — 
nothing  could  be  heard  but  the 
loud,  the  overwhelming  torrents  of 
pppi^  aithouasm*    As  the juroi^ 


passed  through  the  ball,  they  were 
greeted  with  waving  of  hats  and 
clapping  of  hands.  Sheriff  Ro« 
bert  Hatty  was  received  with  the. 
most  unbounded  tumults  of  appro- 
bation and  Applause. 

In  order  that  the  bearings  and 
merits  of  this  most  interesting  and 
important  cause  may  be  brought 
fully  and  clearly  before  our  readers, 
we  have  thought  it  necessary  and 
proper  to  •subjoin  a  copv  of  the 
convention  act.  Thus  mey  may 
go  along  with  us  easily  and  regu- 
larly in  the  observations  we  shall 
think  it  right  to  offer,  and  detect 
our  arguments  wherever  Uiey  may 
seem  to  go  contrary  to  the  evident 
meaning  and  scope  of -the  statute. 

'*  Whereas  tlie  ejection  or  ap- 
pointment of  assemblies,  purport- 
ing to  represent  the  people  or  any 
description  or  number  of  the  people 
of  this  realm,  under  pretence  of 
preparing  or  presenting  petitions, 
complaints,  remonstrances,  and  de- 
clarations, and  other  addresses  tp 
die  king,  or  to  both  or  either  houses 
of  parliament,  for  alteration  of  mat- 
ters established  by  law, '  or  redress 
of  alleged  grievances  in  church  and 
state,  may  be  made  use  of  to  serve 
the  ends  of  factious  and  seditious 
persons,  to  tlie  violation  of  the 
public  peace  J  and  the  great  and  - 
manifest  encouragement  of  riot, 
tumult,  and  disorder, — be  it  de- 
clared and  enacted,  by  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
all  assemblies,  committees,  or  other 
bodies  of  persons  elected,  or  in  any 
other  manner  consii luted  or  ap. 
pointed,  to  represent,  or  assuming 
or  exercising  a  right  or  autliority 
to  represent,  the  people  of  this 
realm,  or  any  number  or  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  people  of  the  satne,  or 
the  people  of  any  province,  county, 
thy,  town,  or  other  district  within 
ihe  same,  under  pretence  of  peti- 
tioning for,  or  in  any  other  manner 
procuring,  an  alteration  of  matters 
established  by  law  in  church  or 
state,  save  and  except  th&  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses  elected  to 
•crve-  in  the  parliament  thereof; 
and  save  and  except  the  houses  of 
convocation  duly  summoned  hy 
the  kihg's  writ, — are  unkwrul  as- 
semblies ;  and  it  shall  and  m?<y  be 
lawful  for  any  mayor,  sheriff,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  any  other 
peace-officer,  and  they  ai-e  hereby 
respectively  authorized  and  re- 
quired, within  his  and  their  respcc- 

•  tive  jurisdictions,  to  disperse  all 
such  unlawful  assemblies,  and,  if 
resisted,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and 
to  apprehendall  persons  offending 
in  that  behalf. 

*'  ti.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  if  any  person  shall  give  or 
•publish,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
given  or  published,  any  written  or 
other  notice  of  election  to  be  hold- 
en,  or  of  any  manner  of  appoint- 
ment of  any  person  or  persons  to 
be  the  representative  or  represen- 
tatives, delegate  or  delegates,  or  to 
^ct  by  any  other  name\>r  descrip- 
tion whatever,  as  repreceniative 
or  representatives,  dele,i;ate  or  de- 
legates, of  the. inhabitants,  or  of 
any  description  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  province,  county,  city, 
town,  or  other  district  within  this 
kingdom,  at  any  such  assembly ; 
Or  if  any  person  shall  attend  and 

•  vote  at  such  election  or  appoinc- 
'  ment,  or  by  any  other  means  vote 

or  act  in  the  choice  or  appointment, 
pf  such  representatives  or  delegates, 
or  other  persons  to  act  as  such, 
every  person-vho  shall  be  guilty  of 

•  any  of  the  said  offences  respectively, 
Ibeing    thereof  convicted  by  due 


course  of  law  shall  be  gtdlty  off  a 
high  misdenfteanour. 

"  5.- Provided  always,  that  no* 
thing  herein  contained  shaU  extend, 
or  be  construed  to  esttend,  to  affect 
elections  to  be  made  by  bodies  cor* 
porate,  according  to  the  charters 
and  U'-age  of  such  bodies  corporate 
respectively. 

"  4f.  Provided,  also,  that  nodiing 
herein  contained  shall  be  con$ti?ied 
in  any  manner  to  prevent  or  impedfc 
the  undoubted  right  of  his  niajesty's 
subjects  of  this  realm  to  petition  his 
majesty,  or  both  houses  or  either 
house  of  parlinment,  for  redress  of 
any  public  or  private  grievance/' 

On  an  atfentive  ,jind  impartial 
consideration  cf  this  statute,  it  is 
clear,  that  unless  proof  were  ad- 
duced tliat  some  other  object,  be- 
sides petitioning  parliament,  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  those  who  as- 
sembled,it  could  not  apply  to  them. 
The  great  difficulty  arises  in  find- 
ing proof  that  there  existed  toij 
jother  object ;  but  this  proof,  of 
course,  lay  with  the  crown.  The 
fourth  provision  of  the  act,  « that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  in  any  manner  t<>»p^* 
vent  or  impede  the  undoubted  right 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this 
realm  to  petition  his. majesty,  or 
both  houses,  or  either  house  of  par- 
liameint,  for  redress  of  any  pnhhc 
or  private  grievance,"  puis  it  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  the  act  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
convention  assembled  for  die  Me 
and  real  purpose  of  petitioning  par- 
liament. It  may,  indeed,  be  urged, 
th;it  the  fourth  provision  of  the  act 
merely  guards  the  right  of  petition- 
ing when  exercised  by  assenfblies  of 
men  actmg  for  themselves,  and  not 
delegated  :  but  as  the  whole  of  the 
act  refers  to  conventions^— as  it  was 
brought  forward  and  mcorporated 
with  the  law  of  the  landyfor  the  ex- 
press 
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press  purpose  of  pinting  down  con* 
ventions  of  those  who  met  under 
the  pre^Qce  of  petitioning  pnrHa- 
l&eiity  iC  would  seem  but  just  and 
natural  to  infer,  tiiat  the  fourth 
provision  of  the  act  guards  con- 
▼entioiml  meetings,  and  not  aggre- 
gate meetiogs>  (which  are  nev^ 
once  mentioned  or  lilnted  at,  either 
m  the  preamble  or  the  body  of  the 
abet,)  from  being  interrupted  or  con- 
ttdered  as  illegal. 

-  It  *is  quile  a  foreign  and  inde- 
^ndeat  question,  how  far  it  was 
jMTudent  in  the  catholics  to  have 
recourse  to  conveational  meetings; 
2iow  far  it  was  consistent  with  their 
profemons  of  regard  tor  the  tran- 
qtullkj  and  peace  of  tl^e  country  ; 
ami  how  far  this  proceeding,  on 
their  part,  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  object  which  tJiey  professed 
fiokly  to  have  in  view,  it  is  also 
a«dHtinct  and  separate  question, 
whether  the  convention  act  ought 
•not  to  have  had  the  meaning  fully 
and  unequivocally  given  to  it,  which 
the  attwney-general  and  the  chief 
justice  of  die  king's  bench  con- 
tended it  really  possessed.  On  the 
fornoer  point  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming,  that  the  catholics  nei- 
ther consulted  the  interest  nor  suc- 
cess of  their  cause^  nor  displayed 
the  wisest  and  plainest  proofs  of 
regard  to  the  well-being  of  their 
country,  when  tbey  had  recourse 
to  delegated  meetings.  This  step 
had  too  niuch  the  aspect  of  a  wish 
and  intention  to  'force  from  the 
governmeftt  by  terror,  what  they 
coiild  not  obtain  by  simple  request 
and  petition.  At  any  rate,  it  esta- 
)>lished  a  body  of  moa  in  the  me* 
tropolis  of  a  disturbed  country, 
who  might  have  been  led  to  make 
a  bad  and  improper  use  of  the  cha- 
racter and  power  with  which  they 
were  invested*  With  re^>ect  to 
the  second  pointy  we  are  of  opi- 


BioQn  Sor  the  reason^^  we  JiiPre  }utt 
memioned»  diat  the  laws  of  ail 
^'ell  regulated  governments  should 
be  expressed  a'^ainsC  all  delegated 
meetings,  unless,  where  the  object 
is  undoubtedly  and  manifestly  sucli, 
that  no  public  evil  can  arise  from 
them. 

Tliere  is  only^one  argument  tiiafc 
can  be  urged  in  favour  of  delegated 
meelin;j:s  assembled  for  the  redrei$ 
of  public  grievances ;  and  that  ar- 
gument, if  weighed  well  and  exa» 
mined  in  all  its  bearings,  wiU  lie 
found  to  tell  strongly  against  them* 
It  is  contended  that  the  subjects  of 
a  country  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  meet  in  delegated  assembhet, 
wheiiever  aggregate  meetings  fail 
in  attaining  their  object  i  mat  in- 
dividuals, scattered  throagh  the 
whole  extent  of  a  country,  wouki 
have  no  chance  of  making  tJieir  pe- 
titions for  the  redress  of  grievan^m 
heard,unless  they  delegated  persons 
to  act  for  them.  £ut  why,'  it  may 
be  asked,  are  delegates  more  likely 
to  gain  the  object  in  view  than  ag- 
gregate meetings  ?  Does*  ilot  this 
argument  imply,  nay,  does  it  not 
rest  on  this,  thut  government  will 
be  threatened  into  submission  by 
delegated  meetings  in  cases  where 
they  would  refuse  the  request  of 
aggregate  meetings  ?  And  even 
allowing  the  object  of  ihe  petitign 
to  be  of  the  highest  possible  im- 
portance, are  not  the  safety  and  the 
very  existence  of  tlie  country  ob- 
jects of  ntirch  greater  importance? 
And  iu)w  long  would  that  safety 
continue  ?  how  long  would  the 
country  exist  after  government  had 
been  terriiied  into  compliance,  and 
tht*»e  who  had  so  terrified  them 
had  felt  their  power  I  While,  iIicfc- 
fore,  the  right  of  petitioning  by 
»RR*'^g*^^  meetings  is  not  put 
down^  or  called  in  (question,  there 
canbeli;ltle.danger,'--*while  in  ev^y 

case* 
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case  there  piQst  be  mticfa  public 
safety  from  a  real  convention  act ; 
and  all  friends  to  the  catholicsy  and 
to  their  cause  and  wishes,  must  re- 
gret .that  they  had  recourse  to  de* 
kgated  meetings. 

The  acquittal  of  Dr.  Sheridan 
having,  in  the  opinion  of  the  attor* 
licy-general,  been  the  result  oE  a 
defect  of  evidence  only,  whije  the 
law  had  been  distinctly  laid  down 
by  tlie  chief  justice  as  applying  to 
the  convention  of  the  catliolics,  it 
was  thought  proper  by  government 
not  to  proceed  widi  the  trial  of  the 
other  arrested  delegates.  By  the 
catholics,  this  determination  not  to 
proceed  with  the  trials  was  regard- 
ed as  ther  consequence  of  an  appre- 
hension that  the.  other  supposed 
delegates  would  also  be  acquitted  : 
and  as  they  regarded  the  acquittal 
of  Dn  Sheridan  as  the  result  of  a 
conviction^  on  the  part  of  the  jury^ 
that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  this 
case,  they  resolved  to  continue 
their  delegated  meetings.  The  at- 
torney-general had  expressed  a 
bope,  that  as  by  the  decision  of  the 
judges  the  convention  act  did  ap- 
ply, and  as  of  course  the  delegated 
meetings  were  illegal,  tliey  would 
BO  longer  be  held.  In  this  hope  he 
was  mistaken.  On  the  23d  of  De- 
cember the  committee  of  the  ca- 
cholxc  delegates  met  again.  The 
select  committee  met  nrst  at  a  ta- 
▼em^  in  Earl -street,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  the  theatre,  where  a 
great  number  of  delegates  attend- 
ed. Here  they  were  dispersed  by 
the  magistratest  who  arrested  lords 
Fin^l  and  NetterviUe,  the  two 
chairmen.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  delegates  they  assembled  beiore 
the  hour  appointed ;  so  that  when 
the  magistrates  made  their  appear- 
ance the  chairman  had  left  the 
chair,  and  the  meeting  of  course 
was  virtually  dissolvcdL*  At  this 


meeting  loQrd  Fiogal,  wfaeft  he  Was 
asked  by  the  magistrates  whether 
it  was  a  meeting  of  the  coolie 
committee,  and  what  was  their  ob- 
ject, declined  giving  any  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  the  inquiry ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  latter  partyjcoa^ 
tented  himself  with  stating,  tkat 
they  were  met  for  the  legal  and 
constitutional  purpose  of  petittoa* 
ing  parliament*  Now  certainly,  in 
both  these  cases,  if  the  catholics 
were  anxious  to  defend  themselves 
from  all  imputation  of  going  coo** 
trary  to  a  known  law, — ^if  they 
wished  fairly  to  meet  ^e  question^ 
and  to  ground  their  cause  on  its 
plain  and  open  jtrstice»— -at  the  first 
meeting  they  should  Ivive  given  the 
magistrates  an  opportunity 'of  act- 
ing ;  and  at  the  second  meeting  the 
character  in  which  they  assei&bled 
should  have  been  clearly  and  fiesr* 
lessly  avowed. 

On  the  26th  c£  December  a  most 
numerous  and  respectable  aggre- 
gate catholic  meeting  was  held,  at 
which,  among  other  resolutions* 
the  following  was  passed ;  ' " 
That  a  dutiful  and  humble  address 
be  presented  to  the  prince  regent 
as  ^oon  as  the  restrictions  were 
taken  o£F;  that  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  such  address  be  re- 
ferred to  a  board ;  and  (what  is 
most  curious  and  important  after 
lord  Fingal  had  objected  to  state 
the  character  of  the  last  roeeti&e  at 
which,  he  presided,)  **  that  neimer 
tlie  said  board*  nor  the  general 
committee  of  the  cadiolics  of  Ire- 
land, does,  or  ever  did,  consist  of 
persons  in  any  manner  constituted 
or  appointed  to  represent  the  people 
of  this  kingdom,  or  any  number  or 
description  of  them,  or  the  people 
of  any  district,  within  the  same; 
neither  does  the  same  consist  of  any 
person^  charged  widi  any  further 
or  other  function  than  that  of  pre- 

paring 
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psahg  catholic  pedtbns  or  ad- 
dresses  to  the  different  brauch^  of 
the  fegttlature/' 

In  such  a  state  were  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  left  at  die  close  of  the 
year  18II— «we  say  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  ;  for  he  must  be  ignorant 
hideed  of  that  country,  who  is  not 
convinced  that  the  affairs  of  the 
catholics  there  m^y  most  justly 
and  truly  be  said  to  make  up  the 
a£Burs  of  the  kingdom:  not  merely 


because  ^e  catholics  form  so  Tcry 
large  ^  proportion  of  the  inhabi* 
tants,  but  because  now  the  greater 
number  of  their  protestant  brethren 
tako  an  interest  in  their  cause,  and 
look  anxiously  forward  to  the  pe* 
riod  when  the  catholics  shall  be  sa* 
tisfied  and  peaceable,  as  the  com« 
mencement  of  an  aera  most  auspt* 
cious  to  the  well-being  and  prospe- 
rity of  this  branch  of  the  empire. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

QJormd  Hislon  of  Great  BrUtun — Jers^  --^Supposed  Preparattcn  ofBtmaparit 
to  irrvade  that  JsJand-^Bemaris  on  the  Policy  which  probably  kads  him  /# 
threaien  tbt  Invasion  of  Gnat  Britaitt-^Differenc^  of  Opinion  now  andfor^ 
meriy  respecting  a  French  Jnvasion'^7ri7tidad-*- Motion  made  in  the  Home  -of 
Commons  to  introduce  the  Bdiish  System  of  Law  into  that  Isiand-^^Motimn' 
MvUch  led  the  Planters  to  peAtion  for  this  Cbangl-^Differenee  between  the 
English  and  the  Spanish  Laws  with  regard  to-  the  Treatment  of  Slaves** 
Mal'a'^yldministratiott  of  Justice  in  that  Island-^Comptaints  rfthe  Inbabi* 
iants  that  their  Privdegei  have  not  been  preserved  to  them  according  to  Trsetty 
''^General  System  of  our  Policy  w:h  respect  to  this  Island  and  our  other  Con* 
^psests  condemned-^icily^Absurd  and  rninom  Policy  of  its  Government'^^  . 
Remarks  on  the  British  Ministers  there-^Qufen  of  S'cily — Her  j1ttachmentt0 
the  French — Lord  (FJliam  Ben:incPs  Return  to  EngUnd'^ Remarks. 


HAVING  allotted  that  space 
and  consideration  to  the  hi- 
story of  the  domestic  events  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during 
the  year  1811,  which  iheir  relative 
in^xirtance  seemed  to  deserve  and 
4emand,  we  must  now  turn  our  ac- 
centioa  to  the  narration  of  the 
events  that. took  place  cither  in  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  or  in 
those  states  which  may  be  regarded 
as  under  her  influence,  before  we 
proceed  to  the  history  of  the  naval 
and  jnilitary  transactions  of  this 
period.  The  order  which  we  shall 
follow  in  this  portion  of  our  work 
Tcry  easily  and  naturally  suggests 
itself.  Jersey  first  fH-esents  claims 
to  our  notice^  as  £rom  its  vicinicy 


and  long  connexion  with  the  mo- 
ther country  (if  it  may  not  more 
properly  and  justly  be  considered 
as  part  of  that  country),  more 
closely  allied  to  us  in  interest,  if 
not  in  importance,  than  more  di- 
stant and  more  recently  acquired 
territories.  The  events  that  took 
place  in  Trinidad  during  the  year 
1811  will  next  claim  the  notice 
of  our  narrative.  They  are  curi- 
ous, as  giving  an  insight  into  the 
mode  by  which,  when  we  acquire 
the  colonial  posscs&ions  of  foreign 
powers,  we  in  some  instances  and 
cases  retain  the  established  laws 
and  constitution,  and  in  other  cases 
ingraft  the  British  upon  them. 
Every  thing  that  relates  to  Malta, 
however . 
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4iowever  mAmpcinsaxt  in  itself^  mast 
he  interestingv  as  teading  to  illus- 
•^trate  the  history  of  an  isknd  geo^ 
rally  viewed  and  held  out  as  the 
cause  of  the  present  war ;  and  cer- 
.tamly,^  (whatever  diversity  ci"  opi- 
nion there  may  be  on  this  point,), 
from  its  local  situation  jii'»tly 
deemed  the  key  to  the  Mediterra- 
-nean,  and,  while  it  continius  in  our 
possession, a  cojnplete  barrier  to  tlie 
ambitious  views  which  the  French 
cmpeior  may  entertain  apvinst 
ILg)  pt  and  the  East.  It  k  dtitii^ult 
to  point  out  smd  assign  the  charac- 
ter under  which  the  neighbouring 
island. or  Sicily  may  at  present  be 
'  re^rdedt  it  is  in  reality, though  not 
iu  name,  in  possession  of  Great 
•Britain;  ic  may,  therefore,  n>0€t 
fahiy  and  naturally  be  treated  of 
after  we  have  dismissed  the  subject 
of  Malta.  And  the  affairs  of  Si- 
cHy  during  1811  are  Smost  worthy 
CMir  serious  notice  and  considera- 
tion. They  offer  ample  ground 
for  deep  and  considerate  reBeccion : 
•if  rightly  rea^it  they  would  en- 
lighten salesmen,  and  open  their 
eyes  ko  trutlis  of.  tlie  first  moment 
and  importance,  against  which  they 
have  hitherto  closed  them  with 
•most  unwise  and  foolish  obstinacy. 
Such  are  the  events  which  claim 
ottr  notice  before  we  enter  on*  the 
history  of  our  naval  and  military 
exploits* 

The  menace  and  preparation 
of  invasion,  by  which  llonaparte 
had  so  often  terrified  us,  and  kept 
'US  constantly  on  the  alertf  had  been 
hid  aside  for  some  time.  Most 
probably  he  was- apprehensive  that 
they. had  lost  their  eiect,  and  were 
xio  longer  capable  either  of  distract- 
ing the  views  of  our  statesmen,  or 
jBeeptn^  our  armies  at  home.  Cer- 
tain it  IS  that  the  French  emperor 
had  seiil  off  the  army  whioi  he 
designated  th<  aimy  of  England ; 


and  no  loof^  in  bts  vapoormg  ad* 
dresses,  eimer  to  his  soldiers  or  to 
the  legislative»bodyy  promised  aad 
anticipated  the  invasion  and  coo- 
quest  of  England*  Indeed,  if  we 
turn  our  recollection  and  our 
thoughts  back  to  the  periods  when 
the  armies  were  collected  and  as- 
sembled by  Bonaparte  on  the  coast 
of  France  opposite  to  England,  we 
sliall  most  probably  discover  that 
t2iey  were  thus  assembled  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  than  a  meditatixi 
and  serious  invasion  of  this  coun- 
try. In>  general,  whenever  he 
found  it  necessary  or  politic,  in  the 
anticipation  or  intention  of  a  war 
with  any  of  the  continental  powers, 
to  be  prepared  with  a  hurge  army, 
so  completely  equipped  and  so-  si- 
tuated that  it  could  move  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  he  assembled  it  en 
Ihe  shoies  of  the  English  cbanael. 
Thus  he  hoped  to  effect  two  ob- 
jects, both  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  him.  Publicly  announcing 
the  army  thus  collected  as  mtended 
•for  the  invasion  of  England*  he  en- 
deavoured (and  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object)  to  blind  the 
continental  powers,  whose  destruc- 
tion he  was  meditating, — awhile  he 
terrified  England  so  much  with  the 
appreliension  of  invasion,  that  nei- 
ther her  statesmen  nor  her  inhabi- 
tants were  disposed  to  assist  tbpir 
tlireateaed  continental  allies  with 
those  forces  which  might  be  needed 
at  home  for  much  more  necessary 
and  important  objecu^.  The  rele- 
vancy and  propriety  of  the>c  obser- 
vations we  shadl  perceive  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Jersey  during  the  year  181 1.  The 
peace  between  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander and  Bonaparte  was  by  no 
means  well-grounded,  nor  fr«e 
from  sources  and  causes  of  matoal 
distrust  and  dissutsfaction :  what 
these  'were,  whence  they  sprung* 

how 
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how  they  were  accomnaodated  for 
a  season,  and  again  broke  out,  we 
^tall  have  occasion  to  consider 
afterwards.  The  bare  and  nndis- 
jmted  fact,  that  Bonaparte  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  emperor,  and  that  his  re- 
'ittonstrances  whh  him  were  so  far 
ineflFectnal,  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  ap- 
pearance  of  renewed  warfare,  will 
-probably  account  for  tlie  assem- 
"bling  of  a  large  force  opposite 
to  Jersey, much  metre  plausibly  and 
satisfactorily  than  the  supposition 
that  he  really  and  seriously  in- 
tended to  invade  that  island. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  m 
all  its  movements  and  relations, — 
en  die  risque  which  his  transports 
would  be  exposed  to  of  capture, 
even  in  piissing  the  narrow  sea  that 
separates  France  frohi  Jersey,— on 
tlie  obstructions  to  the  safe  and 
^neral  landing  of  a  sufficient  ar- 
my, which  the  coasts  of  the  island 
present, — and  on  the  state  of  pre- 
paration in  which  the  isliind  was, 
both  in  respect  to  forces  and  to  for- 
trficatlon,— we  must  suppose  that 
the  object  thus  intc*nded  to  be 
wrested  in  the  midst  of  the  rnrnt 
probable  discomfiture,  was  of  the 
highcbt  importance  to  Bonaparte, 
bCTore  we  can  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  he  would  attempt  it. 
Bat  this  importance  does  not  exist : 
there  rs  no  sufficient  reason,  no  rea- 
s^n.that  would  operatejon  the  mind 
of  such  a  person  as  Bonaparte,  that 
should  lead  him  to  siicrifice  any 
portion  either  of  his  military  cha- 
t^cter,  or  of  his  reputation  for  uni- 
form and  undisturbed  good  for- 
tune, in  order  to  gain  possession 
of  Jersey.  Those  know  little  of 
Hh7,  who  suppose  that  the  desire  of 
regaintng  this  Mand,  merely  be- 
cause ^  it    formerly    belonged    to. 


Prance,  wonHil  ftf^d  pface  in  his 
mmd :  he  may  iiMulge  and  flatter 
the  vatlity  of  his  subjects  by  such 
schemes ;  but  his  ambition  requires 
more  solid  food  to  nofitrish  and  sup-* 
port  it.  If  the  possession  of  Jersey 
would  be  the  stepping-stone,  as  it 
were,  to  England,  then  it  wookl: 
indeed  lay  hold  on  his  thoughts  t 
then  would  it  be  the  object  of  his 
most  anxious  desire,  and  of  bis  most 
deeply  concerted  plans. 

However,  whether  die  army* 
which  was  collected  on  the  coasts 
of  France,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Jersey,  were  seriously  intended  to* 
invade  it,  or  not,  the  governor, 
troops,  and  inhabitants,  firmly  per- 
suaded that  they  were  its  objects, 
displayed  a  zeal  and  couragehighly 
creditable  to  them,  and  which  in 
the  hour  of  danger  wmild  iinques^ 
tionablyhave  led  them  ontovictory- 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  zeal 
and  courage  arose  from  a  firm  be- 
lief that  tlieir  invasion  was  serious- 
ly meditated  ;  all  communications 
from  the  French  coast  concurred 
in  representing  the  collected  army 
as  having  tliat  object  alone  tn  view. 
In  concuiding  this  ^ort  detail,  in« 
teresting  rather  from  the  reflections 
to  which  it  may  give  rise,  thanfront 
its  intrinsic  importance,  we  shall 
state  two  circumstances  which  both 
operate  powerfully  to  render  a 
French  invasion  much  less  formi- 
dable now''  thiin  it  was  some  years 
ago.  In  tljC "first  place,  tliose  mis- 
taken rnen,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  thfr  French  revolution  expected 
from  the  French  only  the  removal 
of  those  itnpeiiections  which  ex- 
isted, or  which  they  thought  existed, 
in  the  British  constitittion,  and  tho 
redress  of  the  paltry  grieyances 
under  which  they  suiFered,are  either 
now  no  more,  or  have  learnt  sof-. 
ficienrly  well  to  appreciate  the 
character  of  the  French,  and  th# 
desig;fis 
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flesf gns  both  of  the  emperor,  and  df 
those  whom,    by    flattering   their 
ambition  of  conquest  and  universal 
dominion,  he  governs.    Such  men 
have  learnt  to  love  and  venerate 
their  own  constitution  by  contrast- 
ing it  with  that  of  France;  they 
have  thrown  away  ^he  foolish  ex- 
pectatidn  of  meeting  with  or  mak- 
mga  system  ofgovemment  free  from 
dmcts;  and  though  not  of  bpinion 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong,  notliing 
which  can  and  ought  tq  be  mended 
in  their  own,   they  would  much 
lather  keep  it  as  it  is,  than  allow  it 
to  be  touched  by  the  unhallowed 
bands  of  France*    In 'the  second 
place,  some  years  ago,  when  Bona^ 
parte   almost    annually    repeated 
the      show,    and    renewed     the 
threat  of  invasion,  the,  people  of 
this  country^  though  disposed  to 
rateevery  thing  English  sufficiently 
lagh,and  though  at  other  times  they 
would  indulge  the  vulgar  prejudice 
that   ^^  one   Englishman    was    a 
snatch    for    three   Frenchmen!" 
yet  when  the  hour  of  invasion  seem- 
ed to  be  approaching, — -when  the 
truth  of  their  favourite  aphorism 
was  likely  to  be  put  to  the  test,  tliey 
shrunk  back  appalled :  the  language 
even  of  the  best  affected  and  the 
best  informed  was,  Britons  are  a 
match  for  double  their  force  at  sea ; 
but  at  land  the  French  armies  have 
gained  90  much  experience,    and 
are  led  on  by  such  able  generals, 
that  the  raw  and    inexperienced 
troops  of  England,  headed  bj  ge« 
nerals  who  never  saw  a  battle,  will 
be  of  no  use  against  them.    What 
has  since  occurred  in  Spain,  under 
Moore,  and  Wellington,  and  Gra- 
ham, and  Beresford,  and  Hill,  has 
convinced  the    most   timid  that, 
even  on    land,    Englishmen   are 
more  than  a  match  forFrenchmen, 
wad  has  taken  away  all  apprehen- 
sion about  the^  result  0/  an  invasion. 


even'  should  it  be  attempt^  dad 
carried  into  effect. 

Soon  after  we  gained  possesstoii 
of  Trinidad,  the  attorney -general 
of  that  island  transmitted  a  plan 
to  the  English  government,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  laws  then  establish* 
ed  there  :were  to  be  reformed.    Hit 
objection  to  them  was,  that  being 
a  mixture  of  the  English  law  mtn)* 
duced  at  the  conquest  of  thecolonyt 
'  and  qf  the  Spanish  law  as  it  had 
existed  previous  to  the  conquest, 
the  whole  was  obnoxious  and  op* 
pressive,  both  to  the  English  and 
the    Spanish     inhabitants;    while 
many  paru  were  inconsistent  and 
'  at  variance  not  only  wit^  other  parti 
of  the  codes,  but  also  with  justice 
and  the  ends  of  good  govemmenL 
The  objections  to-  them   were  so 
strong  and  general,  that  Mr.  Mar** 
ryatt  in  the  house  of  conunons  on 
the  ISth  of  June  moved  a  resob* 
tion  to  the  following  efiect :  That 
for  the  better  security  of  the  liberty 
and  property  of  hi^  majesty's  sub» 
jects  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  the 
administration  of  justice  according 
to  the  laws  of   Spain  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  be  btroduced  in  their  «tead4 
111  support  of  this  resolution  he 
quoted  several  cases  of  hardship 
and  apparent  injustice, arising  eithef 
from  the  operation  of  the  Spanish 
laws,  or  from  the  injudicious  and 
ill  defined    mixture  of  tliose  laws 
with  the  Spanij»hcode,  This  motion  ~ 
was  strenuouslyand  warmly  oppose 
ed,  principally  by  Mr.  Brougham* 
Mr.  Stephen,  lord  Castlereagn,  and 
Mr.  Wilberforce.    Mr.  Brougham 
contended,  that  the  instances  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Marryatt,  in  support 
of  his  resolution,  were  the  result^ 
not  of  an  injudicious  and  ill-defined 
mixture  of  the  two  codes,  but  of  a 
close  and  strict  adherence  to  the 
Spanish  syst^n  of  law  as  it  existed  ^ 
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wkesthe  island  vascotiquered ;  and 
that  diough  there  w^re  andoubted- 
\j  many  imperfectionsy  many  abso- 
lute faults  in  this  system,  yet  so 
xofich  of  it  was  good  and  beneficial, 
^t  great  care  and  caution  ought 
to  be  used  in  either  abrogating  it, 
or  ei^irafting  the  British  code 
npoil  k*  He  particularly  insisted 
on  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the 
Spanish  system,  as  it  had  reference 
to  slaves ;  and  as  the  laws  of  the 
West  Indies,  even  of  those  which 
were  originally  British,  were  very 
defective  or  even  culpable  on  this 
bead,  Mr.  Brougham  was  of  opinion 
that  a  code  wluch  took  the  slave 
as  well  as  the  freeman  under  its 
protection  ought  not  to  be  libelled 
or  hastily  changed.  In  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the 
negroes  and  bflier  slaves,  it  is  en- 
acted, that  if  a  slave  marry,  the  wife 
stall  follow  the  husband  ;  so  that, 
if  the  woman  belonged  to  some 
other  master,  the  master  of  the 
male  must  purchase  her  at  a  fair 
valuation ;  and  if  he  refused  to 
do  so,  then  the  master  of  tl\e  male 
slave  must  take  him  at  chat  valua- 
tion :  it  is  also  enacted  that  only 
twenty- five  lashes  should  be  inEict- 
ed  at  one  time,  and  those  were  not 
to  cause  contusion  op  efifusion  of 
blood ;.  and  if  this  was  at. any  time 
exceeded,  the  slave  was  immediate- 
ly taken  out  of  his  master's  power. 
With  this  law,  thus  considerate  and 
favourable  towards  the  slave,  Mr. 
Brougham  eloquently  contrasted 
the  law  which,  if  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Marryatt  were  carried,  would 
be  introduced  into  liie  island.  In 
the  British  West  Indies,  the  cart- 
whip  was  used,  and  dreadful  lace- 
rations were  inflicted ;  the  power 
of  the  master  was  not  limited  or 
defined;  instead  of  fixing  down 
flagellation  to  twenty-five  stripes, 
two  or  three  hundred  were  allowed  j 


and  those  might  be  given  not  only 
by  the  master  or  the  steward,  or 
by  the  regular  and  ordinary  slave- 
driver,  but,  in  more  than  one  in* 
stance,  a  brother  had  been  made 
to  perform  the  office  of  flagellation 
till  the  unhappy  object  o/^  punish- 
ment was  whipped  to  death.  One  ^ 
object  of  Mr.  Marryitt's  motion  was 
to  introduce  the  trial  by  jury :  oa 
this  Mr.  Brougham  very  justly  ol>- 
served,  that  whether  die  trial  by 
jury  should  be  a  benefit  and  a  bless- 
mg,  or  a  curse,  depended  on  the 
chanicter  of  those  from  whom  the 
jnry  must  necessarily  be  selected* 
What  verdict  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  a  jury  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  case  of  cruelty  or  in« 
justice  towards  the  slaves,  from 
men  who  would  not  .allow  that# 
when  slaves  were  the  objects  of 
treatment,  the  terms  cruelty  or  in- 
justice could  with  propriety  be 
applied  ?  By  the  Spanish  law,  bad 
and  intolerant  as  it  was  in  other 
respects,  the  slaves  were  regarded 
and  protected :  if  the  British  trial 
by  jury  were  substituted  in  its  place^ 
Mr.  Brougham  contended,  they 
would  gain  the  name  and  lose  the 
reality  of  protection. 

Mr.  Stephen,  in  his  speech,  went 
into  the  origin  and  history  of  Mr* 
Marryatt's  motion.  Governor  His- 
lop  had  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
requesting  to  know  whethep  they 
would  not  choose  to  be  governed  by 
Britisli  laws.  It  was  asserted  Ih^-t 
the  muUttoes  either  acquiesced  in^ 
this  proposal  or  were  silent  upon 
it ;  but  tlie  fact  was  the  reverse : 
they  humbly  begged  and  prayed 
the  governor,  that  they  might  be 
permitted  also  to  transmit  a  petition 
to  the  government  in  Britain :  ,but 
this  prayer,  though  couched  in  the 
most  adulatory  terras,  was  refused* 
And  not  only  did  the  governor  re- 
fuse 
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fuse  to  permit  the  mulattoes  to 
transihil  a  petition,  but  he  'com- 
znenced  a  severe  prosecution  against 
those  who  were  instrumental  in 
having  it  signed.  No  fewer  ihan 
thirty  of  these  were  arrested,  ba- 
nished the  island*  and  stripped  of 
their  property.  In  short,  the  Trini- 
dad planters  vere  so  loud  in  their 
cry  for  a  British  constitution,  and 
they  wei:e  so  anxious  in  their  de- 
mand for  itf  ti"' at  they  were  ready 
and  willing  to  accept  of  any  part, 
and  be  content  with  any  share  of 
what  they  called  and  considered 
such :  this  very  circumstance  of  West 
India  planters  calling  for  the  con- 
fttttation  of  Britain  very  naturally 
induced  a  suspicion,  that  by^  their 
mode  of  exercising  the  laws  which 
that  constitution  would  give  them 
they  anticipated  more  complete  au- 
thority than  they  possessed  under 
the  Spanish  code.  After  several 
very  pcrwerful  and  argumentative 
speeches  against  Mr.  Marryatt's  re- 
solutfon,  and  but  a  very  feeble  de- 
fence of  it>  it  was  rejeaed  by  the 
fconse. 

We  have  noticed  this  subject,  as 
ve  did  what  related  to  Jersey,  ra- 
tlicr  on  accdunt  of  the  reflections 
and  observation?  to  wliich  it  is  cal- 
culated to  give  rise,  tlian  from  its 
intrinsic  and  absolute  importance. 
The  circumstances  and  facts  which 
were  disclosed  'during  the  debate 
amply  and  strongly  support  the 
opinion,  tliat  the  best  form  of  law 
will  be  of  little  avail  in  securii^g  the 
ends  of  justice,  aitd  in  guarding  the 
rights  and  promoting  the  happiness 
of  a  people,  unless  that  people  are 
adequately  enlightened,  and  by 
then*  knowledge  and  habits  worthy 
of  the  law.  Many  people  are  of 
opinion,  diat  if  the  British  constitu- 
tion were  enacted  in  the  most  igno- 
rant or  the  most  slavisli  country 
under  the  sun>  It  would^  by  some 


hidden  magic,  produce  afl,  ibat ' 
benefit  which  is  reaped  from  it  la 
Britain.  The  case  of  the  West 
Indies  is  in  point  to  show  the  absurd 
nature  and  utter  weakness  of  this 
opinion  :  the  trial  by  jury^  that 
institution  which  in  Britain  is  justly 
regarded  and  prized  a$  the  great 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  exists  in 
the  British  West  India  blands ;  but 
the  state  ^f  society  is  sucli  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict, upou  the  most  indubitable  evi*> 
dence,  against  any  proprietor ;  there 
are  so  few  out  of  whom  die  jur j 
can  be  chosen,  and  the^  axe  So 
closely  connected  and  united  in 
interest,  in.habiis^  aiad  in  sentiroent* 
that  to  expect  a  jury  of  such  mm 
would  bring  in  a  verdict  of  Gu3ty» 
is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  suppose 
that  a  man  would  utter  sentence  oi . 
death  against  himself.  TheBHtUl^ 
constitution  is  a  dead  letter ;  it  is 
worse ;  It  is  an  evil,  in  a  state,  of 
society,  "  where  free,  intelligent 
virtuous,  and  independent  juiry- 
men  caiuiot  be  found.  Where  it. 
exists  along  with  knowledge,—** 
conviction  of  what  man  owe$^tohi& 
neighbour,  as  well  as  to  hinaseUi— 
it  is  the  highest  gift  that  heaven  can  - 
bestow ;  but  it  should  never  be  pro» 
stituted,  by  being  introduced  w]b^« 
slavery  reigns. 

The  other  reflection  to  which  ilif 
proceedings  in  Trinidad  give  ri^ 
is  equally  i;^portant :  it  regards  the 
manner  in  which,  upon  tiie  «on« 
qaest  of  any  foreign  territory  whi<^ 
we  mean  to  i-etain,  it  ought  tp  be 
governed.  The  principle  on  which 
the  preceding  remarks  proceed  i$ 
equally  applicable  here;  gcea^can* 
tion  and  circumspection  ought  ts 
be  used  in  engrafting  the  British 
system  of  law  u{K>a  the  system 
which  has  been  established  in  ovr 
conquests ;  bat  as  we  must  beUeve 
that  our  system^  generally  speakinj^* . 
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Is  preferable  to  any  other,  tlhe  ob- 
ject of  oiirgdvemment  ought  to  be  its 
g;radnal  introduction.  It  is  no  smJill 
recommendation  and  advantage  to 
it,  that  it  requires  the  previous  eh- 
lig^teniag  of  the  inhabitants  :  if 
therefore'  we  introduce  the  British 
constitution  and  British  laws  Wisely 
a.nd  properly,  t*^e  shall  confer  a 
double  benefit ;  first  by  the  pre- 
paration of  knowledge  which  they 
require;  and  then  by  the  direct 
and  peculiar  blessings  which,  after 
that  preparation  is  gone  Uitough, 
they  unquestionably  will  produce. 
Itis  the  paltry  excnseof  indifFerenre, 
or  indolence,  or  something  worse, 
to  nrgc  that  any  race  or  people, 
under  dnr  dominion,  are  not  fit 
•  for  die  British  laws  :  if  it  be  the 
duty  of  government  to  benefit  those 
cnrer  whom  it  rtiles,  it  Is  their  duty 
to  make  them  fit  to  receive  that 
system  of  laws  by  which  their  well- 
bethg  will  be  most  firmly,  securely, 
and  most  extensively  enjoyed. 

What  we  have  to  relate  and  to 
observe  with  respect  to  Malta  is 
itniilar  in  its  sabject  and  nature  to 
what  has  Just  been  related  and  ob- 
served with  respect  to  Trmidad. 
VTiffti  all  our  just  estimation  of  the 
admbable  system  of  the  British 
govehiment,  and  all  our  attachment 
to  it,  from  the  blessings  we  have 
derived  from  its  piin<:iples  and  ad- 
ministration, contrasted  with  what 
we  know  has  been  sufi^ered  by  other 
nations  groaning  under  the  yoke 
of 'despotisiri ;  and  even  with  all 
thjft  natural  and  allowable  pre- 
judice with  which  the  natives  of  Bri- 
tain regard  whatever  belongs  to 
their  island  and  to  themselves,— we 
mast  adnoft  that  other  gpvei  nments 
may  have  some  things  at  least 
eqimly  good  and  beneficial  with 
oorowiH  and  undoubtedly,  that  a 
resd  blessing,  if  it  t$  not  deemed 
such,  loses  all  its  nature  and  effects 
in  tespect   to  those  who  caiinot 
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understand  its  value,  and  who  are 
indisposed  to  receive  and  enjoy  it. 
When  wegitined  possess'on  of  Mal- 
ta, there  were  cert  din  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  Its  Inhahitants^or,  to  speak 
more  ccrectly,by  a  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants. Thtse  privileges  we  gua^ 
fanticd  the  regular,  continued,  and 
unimpaired  posse5;sion  of:  the 
Maltese,  however,  in  a  very  spirited 
memorial  complained,  that  we 
had  not  kept  (^ur  promise,  and 
called  lipon  our  government  to 
place  them  on  tlie  same  footin^i 
with  rcspi'ct  to  the  claimed  privi- 
leges, as  they  were  before  we  con- 
quered t!ia  island.  It  is  not  only 
In  this  roi.pea  that  oui*  policy 
with  regard  to  this  mo^t  vniuable 
and  important  island  has  been  er- 
roneous or  cl^-^cctivj.  Wiien  the 
island  l>ecanie  ours,  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  administer  the 
civil  government,. and  a  royal pro« 
clamation  was  issued  promising  the 
Maltese  a  continuance  of  their  own 
laws,  customs,  and  privileges^  Not^ 
widlstanding  diis,  such  is  the  mode 
or  administering  justice  in  Malta, 
or  rather,  such  is  the  present  go- 
vernment of  the  island,  that  no 
term  designates  it  more  clearly  or 
properly  than  that  of  despotism: 
the  inhabitants  have  no  other  se- 
curity for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  and  for  the  protection  of 
their  lites  and  property,  but  die 
personal  charaacr  of  their  gover- 
nor. This  certainly  is  die  very  es- 
sence of  despotism  :  the  only  dif- 
ference is, — but  it  muU  be  admit- 
ted and  confessed  the  difference  is  a' 
great  one, — ^that  die  -governor  is  a 
Briton,  and  consequently  neither 
disposed  nor  haSitu  ited  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  justice,  or 
the  happiness  of  those  over  whom 
he  rules ;  or  if  he  weie  so  disposed, 
.  he  is  still  amenable  to  those  at  home, 
w^ho  will  not  tolerate  oppiession. 
When  the  Maltese  law^  wei-e  gua- 
T  lantied 
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rantied  to  the  people,  it  seems  to 
have  been  forgot i  en  that  these  laws 
were  made  at  a  time  when  the 
term  pe^ph  was  almost  a  term  of 
reproach ;  when,  in  the  drawing 
up  of  a  code  of  laws,  they  were 
either  overlooked,  or  noticed  only 
to  have  their  rights  disregarded  or 
trampled  upon.  The  code  in  use, 
when   we   gained  the  island,  was 

'  imposed  by  the  supreme  and  un- 
checked will  of  the  grantl-masterof 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  than  whom 
no  monarch  was  ever  so  absolute, 

'  OF  so  much  disposed  to,  despotism  : 
but  even  this  code  was  not  preserv- 
ed to  the  Maltese  in  his  old  and 
accustomed  form  of  administration. 
It  was  in  a  manner  rendered  nu- 
gatory by  the  dispensing  and  con- 
trolling power  of  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate, which  by  the  regulations 
established  at  the  conquest  of  the 
island  is  exercised  by  his  majesty's 

'  civil  commissioner.  By  thisarrange- 
ment  the  evils  of  the  native  code 

'  are  augmented.  The  courts  in  the 
island  are  numerous;  their  pro- 
ceedings most  dilatory:  the  neces- 

'  sary  and   natural  consequence  is, 

*  that  the  appeals  are  numerous,  long 
and  vexatious ;  so  much  so,  that 
after  a  party  has  had  several  de- 
cisions in  his  favour,,  the  whole  may 
b^  set  aside  by  the  civil  commis- 
sioner. As  this  person  too  frequently 
is   ignorant  of  the  lanei^ge,   the 

^  habits  and  the  customs  ofthc/iatives, 
he  generally  follows  the  advice  of 
the  ui/ttoHy  a  set  of  men  nominated 
by  himself. 

In  another  most  important  re- 
spect' the  Maltese  are  differently 
dealt  with  from  the  inhabiunts  of 
our  other  colonies  :  in  these  a  secure 
and  powerful  remedy  is  provided 
for  judicial  error  or  corruption, 
n  imely,  the  appeal  to  the  king  in 
council ;  but  in  Malta  no  such  ap-. 

*peal  is  authorized  or  known. 


On  the  general  sysGem  of  our 
policy  with  respect  to  this  isUnd, 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the 
very  sensible  remarks  of  a  traveller 
who  has  lately  visited  this  island 
and  Sicily,  and  viewed  them  with 
the  eye  of  a  good  patriot  isixid  an 
enlightened  politician. 

"We  have  had  possession  of 
Malta  upwards  of  ten  years  ;  aad 
yet  the  public  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  to  remain  permanently  ours, 
of  to  be  resigned  again  nominally 
to  the  knights,'  but  virtually  to  the 
French.  This  uncertainly,  and 
that  defect  of  our  foreign  policy, 
in  not  having  any  definite  plan  for 
embracing  mto  our  empire  such 
acquisitions  as  the  events  of  war 
enable  us  to  make,  operate  greatly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  this  invalua- 
ble possession.  An  apprehensioa 
is  felt  both  by  the  natives  and  the 
British  that  our  statesmen  will  sur- 
render Malta — one  of  the  laott 
important  commercial  and  military- 
stations  we  ever  obtained.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  affected 
by  this  uncertainty  and  appreheH- 
sion ;  and  the  greatest  abuses  are 
tolerated,  merely  because  tlie  ei^ist- 
ing  goveinment  is  only  regarded  as 
provisional  during  the  war..  It  is 
still  doubtful  whether  any  British 
subject,  in  this  part  of  the  Brit^isli 
dominions,  may  claim  his  birth- 
right,— a  trial  by  jury.  It  is  indis- 
putable, as  far  as  precedent  goes, 
that  neither  his  person  nor  his 
property  enjoys  here  that  natural 
protection  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  governments  to  afford,  and 
which,  elsewhere,  the  British  subject 
has  a  light  to  demand-'*  (Salt's 
Voyages  and  Travels  In  the  years 
1809,  1810,  and  ISll^containinj? 
statistical,  commercial^  and  nasc^- 
laneous  observations  on  Gibraltar, 
Sardinia,  Sicily^  Malta,  Serigo^and 
Turkey.) 

The 
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*l1ie  aflEairs  of  Sicily  during  the 
year  1811  present  a  curious  and 
highly  interesting  appearance.— 
•They  open  to  our  view  the  first  act 
ofadramay  which  in  its  progress 
and  catastrophe  will  most  probably- 
present  some  very  striking  circum- 
stances and  decisive  resUus*  It  is 
well  Imown  that  we  have  for  some 
years  kept  a  large  army  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  tlie  island 
against  the  French,  It  is  equally 
well  known  that  the  present  sove- 
reign of  Sicily  has  been  stripped  of 
his  continental  donnnions  by  tliose 
restless  anid  cruel  enslavers  of  Eu- 
rope :  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
liigh  military  power  of  the  French, 
on  tlie  number  of  their  troops,  and 
on  the  importance  which  Bona- 
parte jnust  set  on  the  acquisition  of 
Sicily,— <ind  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  few,  undisciplined,  and 
unskilful  are  the  forces  which  the 
Sicilian  monarch  can  bring  \nio  the 
field,  even  for  the  defence  of  his 
country,  we  must  be  convinced 
that  it  is  solely  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence and  exertions  of  the  British 
army  that  he  still  possesses  a  ter- 
ritory he  can  call  his  own.  Under 
these  circumstances,  gratitude,  or, 
if  that  IS  s'upposing  tlic  existence  of 
a  principle,  too  refined  and  noble, 
the  lowest  and  most  stupid  self- 
interest,  would,  it  might  have  been 
imagined  and  anticipated,  have  in- 
duced the  Sicilian  government  to 
have  kept  on  the  best, terms  with 
their  defenders,  as  well  as  to  have 
co-operated  with  them  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  island.  Certainly, 
had  we  not  known  it  to  be  the  fact, 
we  should  not  have  expected  that 
the  French,  who  stripped  die  Sici- 
lian monarch  of  his  continental  do- 
minions, and  who  had  even  pro- 
claimed Murat,  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Naples,  king  of  the 


Pioo  Sicilies,  would  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  English.  In  another 
respect  the  conduct  of  the  Sicilian 
government  is  most,  mad  and  self- 
destructive :  it  must  know  that  the 
most  natural  and  die  best  defence 
of  the  island  consists  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  inhabitants ;  and  yet,  ' 
so  far  from  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  good  wiU  of  its  subjects,  ail  its 
measures  appear  calculated  to. dis- 
gust and  irritate  them.  Such  of 
the  nobles  as  were  disposed  to  the 
French  were  favourably  received 
at  court,  while  those  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  British  were  per- 
secuted or  imprisoned.  And  with 
respect  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  the  Sicilian  government 
seemed  much  more  afraid  that 
they  should  be  benefited  than  that 
th'e  French  should  conquer  the 
island. 

Nor  can  the  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  in  relation  to  this 
island,  be  deemed  entirely  free  from 
censure.  We  are  too  often  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  part  we  have 
taken  in  the  continental  wars,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  French 
revoluiion,  to  a-  disinterested  re« 
gard  for  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  While  France  has 
been  trampling  under  foot  all  prin- 
ciples and  rights;  wliile  she  has 
established  misery  on  the  basis  of 
military  despotism  in  every  part  of 
Europe  where  she  has* carried,  her 
conquests  \  Great  Britain  has  put 
forth  her  power  ■  to  protect  the 
weak,  and  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  the  human  race.  But  the  dis- 
interestedness as  well  as  the  policy 
of  this  conduct  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. That  we  have  done  what 
we  could  to  preserve  and  protect 
what  was  established  an4  5anc- 
tion^d  by  age,  no  one  can  deny  ; 
but  it  would  .be  difficult  to  prove 
T2  diat 
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.  tliat^we  looked  further  ;— that  we 
have  discriminated  those  parts  of 
the  old  institutions  which  were 
good  and  useful,    from   such  as 

•  were  evil  and  pernicious.  Had  we 
done  so,  we  might  certainly,  even 
without  interfeiinff  improperly, 
htve  meliorated   the  condition  of 

^  th:  Siciliansi.  We  contend  that  we 
are  defending  them  against  the 
conqiuest  and  tlie  tyranny  of  the 
French.  .So  far  we  are  dping  well, 
though  it  may  be  suspected  tliat 
self-interest  has  no  inconsiderable, 
share  in  dictating  this  conduct.  But 

.  are  not  the  Sicilians  suffering  under ' 
a  tyranny  .which,  though  not  so 

.  bad  as  that  of  the  French,  yet,  if 
we  detest  that. of  the  French  from 
prin<;i{^,.must  ako  be  the  object  of 
our  detestation  ?  We  have  given  it 
HS  our  opinion,  tliat  our  conduct 
was  neither  so  disinterested  nor  so 

.  politic  'as  mi)(ht  be  supposed  and 
beld  forth;  for  certainly,  if  our 
object  was  the  most  effectual  and 

.least  expensive  defence  of  Sicily, 
tba^  object  would  best  have  been 
seciired  by  inducing  the  inhabitants 
to  defend  their  own  territory  ;  and 
this  could  have  been  effected  only 
by  making  tliem  regard  the  domi- 
nion of  the  French  as  a  ciu-se  com- 
pared with  the  dominion  under 
which  they  lived.     That  an  inter- 

■  ferencc  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  with  the  government 
of  Sicily  ought  ,long  ago  to  have 
taken  place ;  that  this  interference 
was  loudly  called  for,  bodi  by  tiie 
attachment  of  the  Sicilian  court  to 
the  views  and  interests  of  Bona- 

f)arte,  and  by  its  hostility  to  the 
iberty  and  well-being  of  its  own 
fiubjects,  had  been  announced  in 
plain  and  forcible  laii|;uage  by  al- 
most all  who  had  visited  Sicily 
since  the  monarch  fled  there  from 
the  contiaent  of  Italy,    That  their 


advice  was  sound  and  good,  thtf 
events  of  die  year  1811  most  am- 
ply testified. 

That  the  disposition  of  the  Si- 
cilian court  towards  an  alliance 
with  Bonaparte  should  have  been  so 
long  unknown  to  our  government 
is  indeed  surprising.  Nor  is  it  less 
so  that  our  ministers  at  the  court 
of  Palermo  should  have  overlooked, 
or  passed  over  in  silence,  such  a 
disposition. ,  One  circumstance,  in- 
deed, is  very  generally  stated  and 
credited,  which  accounts  for  this 
neglect  and  inattention  on  the  pjirt 
of  our  ministers  in  Sicily.  The 
Queen  is  said  to  have  employed 
the  same  m*cans  to  keep  them  in 
her  interest,  or  at  least  to  blind 
them  to  her  views  and  her  schemes, 
that  Calypso  used  to  detiiin  Telc- 
machus.  As  her  character,  amidst 
all  her  profligacy  and  dissipation, 
possesses  more  energy  and  vigour 
tlian  is  generally  found  in  tlie  pre- 
sent race  of  tlie  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  a^,  besides,  she  is  the 
principal  personage  in  tliose  trans- 
actions which  we  shall  soon  have 
to  record,  and  which  most  probably* 
will  ,fill  some  of  the  pages  of  our 
future  volumes,  we  shall  quote 
what  is  said  respecting  her  by  the 
intelligent  traveller  we  have  already 
cited. 

"  The  queen  must  undoubtedly 
be  considered  as  the  first  person  in 
Sicily,  as  tlie  king  leaves  all  the  af- 
fairs of  state  to  her  management  ; 
and  certainly  she  conducts  them 
with  much  address  and  spirit.  Tlie 
wisdom  of  her  measures  as  to  the 
effect  intended  is  another  question. 
In  hei*  attention  to  business  she  is 
quite  indefatigable  $  and  the  num- 
ber of  letters  and  papers  which  ap- 
pear in  her  o\rti  hand-writing  is 
so  extraordinary,  that  I  have  heard 
her  application  described  as  a  pas- 
sion 
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>65oa  for  doing  every  thing  herself. 
Nocwithstanamg  the  moral  defects 
generally  laid  to  her  charge,  she  is 
said  to  be  much  esteemed  by  her  Im* 
mediate  attendants,  and  to  possess 
many  amiable  qualities.    In  her  af- 
fections, as  a  mother,  she  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  respect.    The  great 
infirmity  of  queen  Caroline's  mind 
arises  from  the  vehemence  of  lier 
feelings.    She  considers  her  under- 
takings  wiih  too  much  earnestness, 
and    looks    upon  "every    measure 
that  she  plans  as  her  last   stake. 
When  one  reflects  on  her  misfor- 
tunes, it  is  not  surprising  that  she 
should  have  lost  that  regal  equani- 
mity   which   is  expected    on    the 
throne.  Bnrn  to  the  lii^^hest  earitily 
dignity,  and  fostered  unconsciously 
by  the  circumstances  attending  the 
early  pait  of  hci*  hTe  into  a  belief 
that  she  was  almost  of  a  species  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  human  race, 
she  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
proud.   All  ihe4)rcdilectionsofher 
distx)sition  were  settled  into  habits 
before  any  event  occurrsd  to  Inform 
her  til  at  the  daughter  of  so  many 
cniperors  was  within  the  reach  of 
adversity.     But  few  women  liave 
ever    endured   greater    alH'ctions, 
Her  sister  has  fallen  on  the  sc:\lrold. 
The  family  of  diat  sister  lias  been 
compelled   to ,  implore    alms   and 
siaeltcr   from  its  ancient  enemies. 
She  cannot  name  one  relation  or 
friend  that  has  not  suffered  degra- 
d,ation.     She  has  herself  been  coni- 
pelleJ  to  become  a  fugitive  ;  and 
knows,  which  to  a  mind  like  hers 
1$  one  of  die  greatest  miseries,  il).;t 
many  of  her  former  flatterers  nro 
now  repeating  their  sycophancy  to 
the  robbers  that  havti  taken  pc^ses- 
sion  of  her  home.    Nor  is  this  all : 
slie.knov.  s  thather  favourite  daugh- 
t<?r  has  been  poisoned.    The  house 
that  she  inhabits  is  but  a  precarious 
lodging,  in  \vliich  she  never  lays  her 


head  upon  her  pillow  without  the 
dread  of  being  roused  with  a  warn- 
ing to  quit,  or  by  a  fiat  that  may 
make  her  a  beggar  or  a  prisoner. 
Did  her  situation  aford  any  pro- 
spect of  improveme\u,  it  would  les- 
sen the  sentiments  which  her  great  • 
misfortunes  inspire  ;  but  wherever 
she  turns  her  eyes  she  can  witness 
only  affliction  and  dismayl     Even 
as  a  mother  she  is  cut  off  from  the 
pleasure  of  that  redeeming  hop^ 
which  softens  the  present  distress 
of  a  parent ;  for  she  sees  none  of 
her  descendants  .  capable  of  con-» 
tending  widi  the  staunch  destruc- 
tion that  has  b^en  let  loose  on  the 
race  of  Austria  and  the  Bourbons. 
Her  second  son,  prince  Leopold^ 
was  sent  in  a  late  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Naples,  with  some  expec- 
tation  that  he  would   distinguish 
himself.     The   expedition  failed; 
and    the  prince  in  many  respects 
disappointed  -the  hopes  of  his  mo^ . 
ther.     Before  he  liad  time  to  land 
from  the  frigate  that  brought  him 
back  to  Paler  in  o,  she  went,  it  is  re* 
ported,  in  a  private  boat  alongside. 
The  prince,  recognising  her,  hast- 
ened to  piesent  nimsefi";  but  she 
spurned  him  away  in  a  passioa  6f 
grief   and  vexation,    bitterly  up- 
braiding him  wjih  the  mortification 
which  he  liad  added  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  die  family." 

Certainly  fiom  this  character  of 
the  qr.een,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
it  is  a  just  one,  wc  should  not  have 
anticipated  the  conduct  she  has 
piirbuecl.  It  nii^^ht  have  been  ex- 
j^cctovl  that  she  would  feel  her  dig- 
nity hurt  by  the  conviction  that  a 
BriLish  army  alone  protected  her, 
and  that  her  island  was  in  their  oc- 
cupancy ;  but  this  feeling,  ir  might 
h::v?  been  imagined,  would  have 
been  completely  swallov/ed  up  in 
her  dctcs^'irion  and  fear  of  him 
who  had  shorn  lier  of  her  dignity, 
•   T3  *  ^an4' 
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and  rendered  it  necessary  tfcat  slio 
should  be  defended  by  foreign 
troops.  But  what  is  thefact :  much 
of  what  slie  did,  and  of  what  she 
intended,  is  not  publicly  known. 
But  this  is  known,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  subsidy  which  fehe  re- 
ceived from  us,  was  either  not  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  the  island, 
or  was  employed  in  organizing  and 
supporting  men  strongly  believed 
to  be  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte  j 
that  she  forgot  in  him  the  enemy  of 
her  family,  the  despoiler  of  her 
throne ;  and  viewed  him  only  as 
related  to  her  by  his  marriage  with 
^  princess  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;. 
that  she  overlooked  in  u«;,  all  we 
had  done  for  her,  and  regarded  us 
only  as  standing  in  the  way  of  her 
design  lo  throw,  herself  and  the 
island  into  the  hands  of  the  French ; 


that  lord  Wiffiam  Bcntmct, 
new  ambassador  there,  had  scarcely 
landed  before  he  found  the  politic* 
and  the  plan?  of  the  queen  fio  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  England,  and  fsi* 
vourable  to  France,  that  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  return  home  for 
fresh  instructions  ;  and  finally*  that 
our  government  actually  njeditate4 
the  scheme  of  occupying  the  island 
as  our  own,  as  "the  only  means  of 
defeating  the  purpose  of  the  <]|Ueen* 
Jf  this  intention  should  be  carried 
into  execution,  a  regard  to  our  own 
interests  will  produce  that  benefit 
to  the  Sicilians,  which  we  hesitate 
to  confer  from  the  very  delicate 
scruple  of  not  interfering  with  a 
government  not  more  hostile  tA 
us  than  it  is  prejudicial  to  its  own 
subjects. 


CHAPTER  XIV/ 

Hhtofy  of  the  MtHtaty  and  Naval  Dperations  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
Tear  1 81 1 — Plan  find  Arrangement  proposed  in  detailing  them — Island  of 
jinhcit — Importance  of  ibis  Island  to  Britain — Reasons  *tvhy  the  Denes 
*ujere  anxious  to  recapture  il — Preparations  made  ly  them  for  thai  Purpose-^^ 
Particulars  of  the  Attack — Great  Infiriority  of  the  British  Garrison — The 
Danes  completely  repulsed'r-Cirdumstances  which  render  this  R^ulse  most 
honourable  to  the  Garrison — Naval  Action  in  the  Mediterranean  off  the 
Island  of  Lissa — The  French  attempt  to  break  the  British  Line,  but  are 
defeated-— Remarks — Gallant  Naval  Exploit  in  Corsica — completely  success- 
ful'  -  Naval  Adroitness  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Garonne^^-^bstinate  Engagement 
off  the  Island  ^  Madagascar  between  three  French  and  three  British 
Frigates^^The  Enemy  beaten — Remarks. 


WE  shalL  pursue  our  accus- 
tomed plan  in  giving  the 
detail  of  the  naval  and  military 
operations  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  1811  ;  that  is,  leaving  out 
for  tiic  present  all  notice  of  the 
splendid  and  glorious  exploits  which 
di sting uiil.jd  our  military  opera- 
tions m  Spain  and  Portugal,   we 


shall  confine  our  narrative  to  those 
insulated  events  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  which,  from  not  be. 
ing  carried  on  upon  so  large  a  scale, 
are  alone  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  events  of  the  campaign  in  the 
peninsula.  Of  these  events',  the 
most  important  and  interesting-t 
either  on  account  of  the  real  and 
substant^il 
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wbstamiiil  benefit  which  they  pro- 
doeetl  to  the  political  strength^ or 
the  commerci^  relations  ^  this 
country,  or  from  the  glory  which 
tber  shed  on  the  British  character 
for  skill  and  valour,  are,— 'the  de- 
it^ce  ol  the  island  of  A^olt»  in 
the  B.iltic  sea;  the  naval  exploit 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  G^(onhc  ; 
f he  naval  action  off  the  coast  of 
the  island  Madagascar;  and  the 
capture  of  the  islands  of  I^urbon, 
Banda,  and  Batavia. 

In  detailing  the  particulars  of 
some  4>f  these  transactions,  the  rea- 
der will  notice  with  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  a  more  close,  constant, 
and  successful  union  of  sentiment 
and  co-oper<ition  of  conduct  be- 
twe^  our  military  and  naval  com- 
roanders  than  has  generally  hap- 
pened. In  'others  are  conspicuous 
that  cool  and  collected  intrepidity 
and  skill  which  so  eminently  di- 
stinguish British  seamen,  and  which, 
joined  to  dieir  habitual  conviction 
that  they  are  imconquerable,  gives 
them  such  manifest  advantage  over 
the  eneoiy ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
diat  now  the  basilisk  eye  of  a  Bri- 
tish seaman  is  amply  sufHcient  to 
daontand  paralyse  a  very  superior 
foe. 

.  The  island  of  Anholt,  situated 
in  the  Baltic  sea^  had  been  taken 
possession  <^  by  our  troops,  nearly 
on  the  same  account,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  object,  as  had  induced  our 
government  to  occupy  Heligoland ; 
namely,  for  the  purpose  of  -being 
made  a  dep6t  for  our  colonial 
produce  and  our  manafactures. 
Besides  this,  the  possession  of  it 
vas  of  great  importance,  in  ord^ 
to  securct  a  place  of  refuge  (not 
vtt'y  safe,  indeed,  either  from  the 
attacks  of  the  cmpmy's  ships,  or,  in 
aH  windss  from  the  ^violence  of  a 
Baltic  storm,)  for  the.  numerous 
coavofft  of  iMttchaottnen,  wbkh 


we  even  yet  send  into  that  sea*  Our 
occupation  of  it  was  of  course  sm 
eye-sore  to  the  Danes,  to  whom  it 
had  formerly  and  for  a  great  lei\gth 
of  time  belonged.  Very  early  in 
the  spring  ol  1811,  the  Dani«li 
government  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  regain  possession  of  this  island ; 
they  had  been  prevented  from  car- 
rying this  design  into  execution 
during  the  fall  of  the  year  1810, 
because  the;  British  ships  of  war 
kept  on  their  station  in  the  Baltic  till 
the  frost  and  ice  set  in,  so  that  after 
they  left  this  sea  the  winter  was  too 
far  advanced.  It  would  have  been 
attacked  very  early  in  the  spring 
of  181 1  ;  but  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme backwardness  of  the  season, 
the  gun-boats  destined  for  this  ser- 
vice could  not  be  got  out  of  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  lakes,  where 
they  were  frozen  up. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  however, 
.every  thing  having  been  prepared, 
the  flotilla  and  the  transports  as- 
sembled in  Gierrillo  bay :  the 
former  consisted  of  twelve  gun- 
boats, .  and  the  latter  of  the  same 
number,  having  on  board  nearly 
3000  men.  The  garrison  of  An- 
holt was  very  small  in  comparison, 
consisting  of  only  350  marines, 
and  31  marine  artillery,  with  four 
howitzers ;  tlie  whole  were  under 
the  command  of  captain  Maurice. 
Besides,  these  troops,  the  Danes 
looked  for  no  resistance  from  any 
other  quarcer ;  having  reconnoi- 
tred the  islandi  and  found  only  one 
schooner  lying  near  it.  The  only 
part  of  Anholt  that  was  fortified 
.and  capable  of  making  resistance, 
provided  the  Danes  effected  their 
landing,  was  the  light-house. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26 ih  'of 
March,  before  the  day  began  to 
dawn,  the  signal  that  the  enemy 
were  in  sight  was  given  by  tlie  out- 
pii^uet^s  on  ll^e  south  side  of  the 
T  4  island. 
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island.  As  captain  Miiurtce-  had 
received  intimation  sx^me  time  be- 
fore that  the  Danes  were  preparing 
to  invade  and  attack  the  is}ajLi<l,  he 
bad  put  every  tiling  into  such  a 
state,  as  to  give  them  a  most  deter- 
mined  resistance  Jind  opposition. 
Accordingly,  when  the  signal  that 
the  enemy  wt..^:  in  Eight  v*  as  given, 
the  garrison  were  immediately  put 
i;nder  arms  ;  and  captain  Maurice 
himself,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
infantry  and  the  brigade  of  how- 
itzers, proL'ectiod  to- oppose  th« 
landing  of  the  D.inps.  When,  how- 
eve  j-,  he  WAS  enabled  from  *an  emi- 
nence to  command  a  view  of  the 
point  of  atfac'K',  he  perceived  that 
the  enemy,  Jiaving  been  favoured 
by  a  tji'ck  fog,  (common  at  tin's 
time  of  the  year  in  the  Baltic,  early 
in  the  morning,)  had  already  ef- 
fected their  landing.  They  were 
now   advancing  with  considerable 

.  rapidity  and  in  great  numbers,  and 
apparently  under  a  firm  persuasion 
that,  having  accomplished  tlie  inva- 
sion, the  ccnv;iiest  of  the  inland 
would '  speedily  and  easily  be  a- 

,  chieved.  It  was,  therefore,  abso- 
Jutcly  necessary, for  captain. Way- 
rice  to  t;jk.e  tlie  most  piudent  and 
skilful  niCasureswiihoui  the  smallest 
loss  of  time,  -^nd  to  carry  tjiera-  in- 
to execution  ihe  moment  he  had  de- 
terpiined  upon  tliem ;  for  the  ene- 
jny  hot  only  greatly  but*numbered 
him,  but,  enabled  by.  liiis  circuip- 
•stance,  they  grtatly*  outflanked 
both  ]\\\  wino;^.  '  Their.  objei:t,.as 
appears  by.  the  Danisli  account  of 
this  transaction,  (an  account,  it  may 
be  remarked,  much  more  candi^ 
^.nd  consI^.teiU  with  truth  than  a 
Vanquished  enemy  generally  gives,) 
was  to  force  the  i3rjdsii  commander, 
by  the  danger  of  being  outflanked 
and  surrounded,  to  retreat  into  the 
fort«  As  they  had  gained  a  footiag 
on  the  iUaud>  they  pushed  forwar«t 


to  the  fort;  captain  MaariC»>^»hi| 
his  small  knit  intrepid  band»  slowljr 
retreating  before  them  in  tbe  host 
po&stb^  orders  In  this  retrefit  dm 
Britisli  sustained  no  loss,  notwtth- 
standing  the  enemy  were  vitfaia 
pisipl  $hoj-  of  the  reiV2>  ^"^  pushed 
on  apparently  with  an  intention  to 
take  y^e  fort  by  storm.  Snch,  ia- 
dqed,  from  the.  Danish  representa* 
tion,  wa^  their  object.  Twice 
they  attempted  it;  at  first  \xmr 
der  the  command  of  a  naval  liea* 
tenant,  .and  aftervrards  with  650 
men  under  major  Melstud,  aided 
by^  150  more,  besides  the  sei^ 
men  from  the  gun-rboats.  While 
they  were  making  this  attempt  to 
take  the  foit  by  storm,  the  iiotilia 
lay  round  it  and  commenced  a 
heavy  firing  against  it :  but  thoveii 
the  Danish  troops  displayed  tot 
greatest  bravery,  and  ^"cre  so  ▼cry- 
superior  in  point  of  numbers,  yci: 
the  troops  opposed  to  them  wm 
British,  and  headed  by  an  officer  oci 
whose  skill  and  bravery  thef  had 
the  utmost  reliaaaee  and  confidence. 
The  Danes  were  reoeiTed  withT 
such  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fife 
from  Fort  York  and  Massapene 
batteries,  that  they  were  compeUed 
to  fail  back  and  shelter  themselves 
under  tlie  sand-hills.  As,  howcVer, 
the  garrison  and  fort  were  a  good 
dfsal  incommoded  by  tbe  fire  c^tfae 
gun-boats>  captain  Mauric^  made  a 
signal  for  the  Tartar  and  8h^ 
drake  cutters  to  attack  chem  3  this 
they  were.prevented  from  perfonn- 
ing  for  some  time,  on  2t^o\mtto£ 
tlieir. progress  being  impeded -by  «a 
adverse  wind.  In  the.  mean  time 
.a  very  hpavy  fire  was  kept  up.  by 
the  Qantala  gun-boats^  in  ordbsr  to 
assist  and  conceal  another  attack 
by.  the  troops.  These  troops^  Ihav- 
ing  marched  to  the  west  part  of  idhe 
island,  tookiop^a  strong.  posidcBi 
on  the  noitberA  sboit»  covensd'Widi 
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semd^Watid  hf  die  blanks  and 
Hi«q«ia]i  ty*'  of  the  ground.  A  t  tHe 
same  dne,  another*  column*  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  Masssifcne 
battery  by  stortn :  they  also  were 
detested  in  their  attempt,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  nnder  the  pro- 
eectifin  of  the  sand-hills.  At  one 
time,  however,  the  enemy  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  tov^ards  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object,  as  to  have 
gained ^e  outworks;  but  cartridge- 
^ot  from  forty  pieces  of  cannon 
drove  him  back  with  great  loss. 
At  this  time  the  Danish  command- 
ing odScer,  after  having  fought 
SDOst  bravely,  lost  his  life.  This 
event  evidently  disheartened  his 
•croops;  for  they.no  longer  mani- 
iested  that  intrepidity  or  that  de- 
tenntnation,  notwithstanding  their 
repulses,  to  renew  the  attack,  which 
they  had  displayed  while  dietr  com- 
snanding  qfficer  was  alive  and  at 
their  head.  Panic-slruck  by  the 
lo»  of  their  chief,  the  Danes  seem- 
ed now  only  solicitous  to  £over 
their  retreat,  and  ptotect  them- 
iehes  from  our  attack  and  fh^  un- 
der the  sand-hiils. 

At  this  period  of' the  engage- 
sient  lieutenant  Baker  of  the  An- 
faok  schooner,  with  great  skill  and 
gallantry,  anchoied  his  vessel  on 
their  fionk,  and  opened  against 
then^  a  tremendous  and  well-di- 
rected fire.  This  fire  evidently  did 
-great  execution,  and  coifvinced  the 
«nemy  that  tlie  sand-hills  could  af- 
.  ford  them  no  secure  and  effectual 
pronection.  In  this  situation,  find- 
Sag  it  impossible  to  advance  or  re- 
treat, and  exposed  to  the  destruc- 
timi.of  all  tiieir  tVoops  ifthey  con- 
tnmed  where  they  wtre,  the  enemy 
bung  out  a  flag  of  trace  «nd  of- 
fered to  surrender  Bpon  terms. 
Captain  Maurice,  however,  'sensible 
diat  they  were  absolutely  and  en- 
f^y  10  his  power;  refosedto  listen 


t»  stfch  a  preposal,  and  requiiwl 
them  to  stnrenderthems^es  um 
conditionally.  * 

This,  to  such  men  as  the  Danes, 
especially  when  the  requisition  came 
from'  an  enemy  so  very  inferior  in 
number,  and  whom,  when  they  left 
their  •  native  shore,  they  reckoned 
upon  easily  subduinj^,  must  havB 
been  nlortifying  in  theextrerne.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  hesitHted  for  some 
time,  but  at  length  found  them- 
selves under  die  necessity  of  com- 
*plying-\vith  captain  Maurice's  pro- 
posal. '  During  their  hesitation^ 
the  British  commander,  in  ord«^r  to 
prove  if  possible  still  more  the 
hopelessness  of  escape  or  defence 
4n  which  the  Danes  w«e  placed, 
ordered  the  schooners  to  approach 
nearer  the  enemy's  gun-boars,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  quit, 
their  station,  and  thus  leave  their 
countrymen  cut  ofF.  TIhs  order 
had  the  desired  eflFect;  the. gun- 
boats got  under  weigh:  and -as 
soon  as  the  Danish  commander  pen- 
ceived  this,  he  agreed  to  surrender 
unconditionally. 

Then;  was  still  another  column 
of  the  enemy  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island.  This  cohimn,  however, 
was  speedily  compelled  to  snbmk 
to  the  same  fate  as  their  country- 
men. When  the  Danes  first  landed 
in  'Anholt,  they  had  stationed  a  , 
corps  of  reserve  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island  ;  these  began  their 
retreat  as  soon  as  they  witnessed 
the  unsuccessful  result  of  the  at- 
tack. As  it  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  cut  off  this  reserve,  if 
it-  could  possibly  be  accomplished^ 
captain  Maurice  put  hrniself  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  in  order  to  pur- 
sue and  attack  it.  As,  bowcver, 
the  prisoners  he  had  already  taken 
were  mutrh  more  numerous  than  all 
-the  garrison,  he  was  compelled  to 
Jeare  behind  him  the  greatest  pan 
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of  hts  tTMps,  and  to  tnnt  bo  die 
tried  bravery  of  the  few  that  ac- 
companied him  acting  upon  the 
dejected  spirit  of  those  he  was 
aboat  to  attack.  No  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  he  would  have  sucr 
ceeded  in  increasing  the  number  of 
his  prisoners  by  the  capture  of  the 
whole  of  the  reserre,  had  they  not 
been  strongly  protected  by  the  gun- 
boats, which  were  drawn  up  cio^ 
to  the  shore  for  that  purpose.  Un- 
der these  cireumstances,  of  a  very 
inferior  force  opposed  to  one  not 
only  namerically  superior,  but  aid- 
ed by  fourteen  gun-boats»  captain 
Maurice  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  abandon. the  enterprise. 

In  this  most  splendid  and  suc- 
cessful, enterprise  the  British  lost 
only  two  killed^  while  the  number 
of  the  wounded  amounted  only  to 
thirty  men.-  The  enemy,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  account  we 
faave.given  of  their  mode  of  attack, 
suffered  very  severely  i  five  of  their 
officers,  including,  as  has  been  al- 
readj  mentioned,  their  brave  com- 
manding officer^  were  kiUed ;  and 
sixteen  officers  and  fgur  hundred 
and  four  rank  and  file  were  taken ; 
besides^  there  were  a  great  number 
both  of  officers  and  men  wounded* 
Perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  British 
}ieroism  and  success,  (and  these  an- 
nals are  not  meagre  or  common  in 
their  details,)  thereis  not  tobefound 
one  instance  snore  conspicuous,  in 
point  of  successful  bravery,  than  this 
defence  of  the  island  6f  Anhdt  by 
captain  Maurice  and  his  brave  lit* 
tie  garrison*  There  are  many  cir- 
cum^anoes  to  be  takea  into  the  ac- 
count, before  we  can  justly  appre- 
ciate thdr  behaviour  in  that  degree 
which  it  deserves.  The  assailants 
were  Danes ;  a  tuition  certainly 
IB  point  of  courage  not  unworthy 
of  beings  compared  with  Britons;-*- 
they  were  Panes  cngs^ged  in  an  at- 


tempt to  rataheaa  isbnd  windi  ind 
bdottged  to  them  for  such  a  lengtli 
of  dme,  that  it  might  as  justly  be 
considered  as  forming  part  of  thek 
native  land,  as  Zealand  itself.  This 
island  too  was  situated  in  their  own 
sea,  almost  on  their  own  coasts; 
it  was  attacked  too  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  the  naval  superiority  of 
Great  Britain  could  be  of  no  avail; 
— before  her  powerful  fleets  could, 
on  account  of  the  season,  enter  the 
Baltic.  When  to  all  these  ctrcuas* 
stances,  wliich  we  have  detailed  be* 
cause  they  may  not  immediately 
occur  to  the  reader,  are  joined  the 
more  obvious  circumstances  of  an 
attacking  force,  nearly  ten  times  as 
great  in  point  of  numbers  as  the 
troops  who  had  to  defend  the  ' 
island;  of   this  force  being  sup* 

Sorted  by  gun-boats,  and  of  their 
aving  been  able  to  effect  then- 
landing  before  the  garrison  wese 
aware  of  it;  when  all  these  diw 
cumstances  are  taken  into  coa« 
sidetatton  and  account,  and  the  xe- 
suit  of  the  transaction  is  duly 
weighed,  oertamly /few  will  hesitaae 
in  affording  to  captain  Maurioe 
and  his  brave  garrison  the  well* 
merited  praise,  that  they  are  wortfanr 
of  bei^  natives  of  that  kmd  which 
gave  birth  to  Nelson.. 

Before  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  naval  exploit  at  the  mouieh  of 
the  river  Garonne,  in  whidi  the 
adroitness  of  the  Britidi  sailors 
was  uncommonly  conspicuous  and 
successful,  we  shall  notice  twovery 
briUtani  naval  achievemeoos  in  thie 
Itah'an  seas.  £arly  in  the  month 
of  March  an  English  squadrc»» 
consistiiig  of  the  Amphioa,  ef  53  ; 
the  Active,  S8;  the  Vdage,  32; 
and  the  Cerberus  of  S8,  onder  ^e 
command  of  captain  Hoste  of  the 
Araphion,  discovered  off  theisland 
of  Lissa  a  French  squadron,  con* 
si9tiBgx)f  five  frigates,  oneoorytttv, 
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boaty  ^nd  one  xebec.  The  enetnyy 
as  soon  as  tbey  percehred  the  Bii- 
tish  fkeXt  formed  ihentselves  into 
two  divt^ons,  and  bore  down  under 
a  press  of  sail  in  order  to  attack 
them :  thas  endeavouring  to  carry 
hito  execation  against  ourselves, 
otir  own  system  of  naval  tactics ; 
as  by  thus  dividing  their  force 
they  designed,  if  possible,  to  break 
the  British  line.  *  The  attempt, 
feo^vevcr,  did  not  sncceed  ;  and  the 
French  ccnrnmdorts  who  had  taken 
npon  himseif  the  task  of  breaking 
tbc  line,  nqxt  attempted  to  round 
the  van  s-iip  of  the  British  squa* 
liron,  and  thus,  by  engaging  to  lee- 
ward, to  place  us  between  two  fires  f 
but,  in  the  act  of  wearing  for  this 
po/pdse,  hi^  ship  went  on  shore  on 
the  rocks  of  Lissa.  . 

The  enemy,  nothing  dismayed 
hf  the  fate  of  their  commodore, 
«till  persevered  in  their  resolution 
afid  attempt  to  place  the  British 
sbipis  between  two  fires :  for  this 
parpose,  their  starboard  division 
passed  under  the  ^tern  of  the  Bri* 
tish  ships  and  engaged  them  to  lee* 
ward,  while  their  larboard  division 
tacked  and  rearained  to  windward. 
Here  also  the  French  displayed  na- 
i-al  tactics  much,  superior  to  what 
they  ttsually  exhibit :  their  numeri- 
cal ^ce  in  thii^  action  was  much 
greater  than  that  'of  the  Britisn, 
and  by  the  judicious  position  of 
dMr  -shtpsy  some  to  leeward  and 
others  to  windward,  they  reaped 
the  utmosc  possible  advantage  from 
^is  superiority.  It  is  probable,  that 
having  dius  succeeded  so  far,^ia 
twr^Bg  as  if  were  our  own  ma- 
nctfdvres  against  ourselves,  they  an« 
tteipated  the  same  result  whith  had 
imSformly  fallowed  when  they  had 
hMn  attacked  by  us  inr  ^is  man<- 
nisr.  But  they  wete  dobmed  to 
he  disapp^mcd :  thuv^  they  dis-* 


fhjed  more  than  their  accustom^ 
ed  skill,  and  folkvvrod'  up  that  skill 
with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  ao* 
tivitT  and  bravery^  yet  they  wera 
mec  by  superior  skill*  activity,  and  - 
bravery.  The  knowledge  that  a 
Brrtisii  seaman  possesses  c^  his  pro* 
fession  is  not  s6  routine  and  xnecha* 
nical,  as  to^be  baffled  and  serva 
him  in  no  stead  when  he  is  placed 
in  unusual  circumstances;  nor  even 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  his 
own  weapons  are  turned  agamst 
liimself.  Every  principle  of  naval 
tactics,  and  every  modification  of 
those  principles,  are  so  completely 
and  utterly  under  bis  command, 
that  he  can  apply  them  without 
hesitation  or  delay  to  any  emer- 
gency j  while  the  prompdtude  and 
skill  of  the  common  seamen  are 
such  in  the  management  of  the 
ships,  that  what  the  captain  orders 
is  suretb  be  speedily  and  most 
adroitly  performed.  Had  this  not 
been  the  case, — had  the  knowledge 
of  our  naval  officers  in  this  wefl- 
contested  engagement  been  stjper* 
fioial  and  confined,— or  had  our  sea-* 
men  been  disconcerted  or  awkward 
when  they  found  themselves  in  that 
position  attacked, .  in  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  the  as« 
sailarits,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  battle  would  at  least  have  been 
dubious  in  its  result.  Such  how- 
ever  it  was  not :  notwithstanding 
the  British  squadron  were  ex- 
posed to  a  most  tremendoas  and 
raking  fire,  the  eneftiy  gained  no 
other  advantage :  he  made  no  im« 
pression  on  our  ships.  At  eleven 
o^clock,  about  two  hours  after  the 
action  commencedj|  one  of  the 
French  frigates  struck  her  colours, 
and  a  short  time  afterwards  an- 
other followed  her  example.  These 
two  vessels  had  attacked  the  Bri- 
tish  fleet  to  the  leeward ;  those  who 
bsid  attacked  to  the  wiaciward,  see. 
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ing  the  fata  of  their  conspanionsy 
endeavoured  to  escape:  biit  they 
were  pursued  as- close  as  th6  dis- 
abled state  of  the  British  st^oadron 
wo^ld  permit ;  ainl  one  of  these 
was  compelled 'to  surrender,  leav- 
ing the  British  in  possession  of  the 
Corodd;  of  44  gansy  and  the  Bel* 
lona  of  S2  guns :  besides  these, 
the  Favourite  of  44-  guns  which  had 
run  on  shore  on  the  rocks  of  Lissa, 
shortly  afterwards  blew  up.  There 
escaped  of  the  French  sqoadron 
the  corvekte  and  two  frigates, 
Vhich  look  shelter  in  the  port  of 
Less!  11  a, 

■  it  lias  been  already  mentioned, 
that  one  of  the  frigates  en,i^aged  to 
the  leeward  of  uie  British  fleet, 
namely^  the  Flora,  struck  her  co- 
lonrs.  At  this  time  the  Amphion, 
captain  Hoste,  to  wliom  she  struck, 
was  closely  engaged  with  the  Bel- 
lona  who  was  endeavouring  to  rake 
him.  In  this  Mtuation»  lie  could 
not  spr.re  a  boat  to  take  possession 
of  the  Flora.  As,  howerer,  cap- 
tain Hoste  considered  this  vessel  as 
his  own,  he  ceased  to  molest  her, 
though  both  he  and  captain  Gor- 
don of  the  Active  had  it  in  their 
power  to  have  sunk  her.  She,  how- 
ever, took  advuntage  of  these  ves- 
sels being  emplo)'ed,  the  one  in  at- 
tacking the  Bellona,  and  the  other 
in  pursuingthci  ^ying  enemy  ,to  hoist 
her  coloursagaixi  and  get  off.  In 
consequence  of  this  dishonourable 
behaviour,  aaptain  Hoste,  after  the 
action  had  ceased,  wrote  a  very 
proper  and  spirited  letter  to  mon- 
-eieur  Ppridier,  tlie  captain  of  the 
Flora,  claiming  her  as  hiapi-ize^ 
and  calling  upon  him  and  bis  of- 
ficers as  men  of  honour  to  attest 
that  she  liad  struck  her  colours. 
This  letter  was  not  replied  toby 
captain  Peridier,  but  by. the  cap- 
tain of  tile  Danae,  under  the  pif^« 
tence  that  the  former  was .  tpo  iU 


of  his  wounds  to  writ* ;  a  iBOsC  fm« 
,worthy.  artifice  to  prevent  the  n^ 
■cessity  either  of  his  attesting  a  fals^ 
hoodf  or  of  his  consenting .  to  give 
up  his  vessel.  It  is  abo  wortliy  of 
remark,  that  the  letter  actually 
sent  in  answer -to  captain  Hoste 
was  neither  signed  noc  dated*  The 
statement  it  contained  was*  diat 
the  colours  of  4he  Flora  had  been 
cut  down  by  a  shot,  and  tliat  slie 
never  intended  to  strike  them. 

Whoever  has  readattentiveiy  the 
accounts  of  the  different  naval  ac- 
tions in  which  the  French  liave 
been  engaged  since  the  revolutiaD> 
must  recollect  several  instances.  o£ 
a  conduct  equally  txiean  and  dtsiio* 
nourable ;  while  it  would  be  dfffi-> 
cult  to  point  out  a  single  insta!>cs<of 
such  condnct  in  the  naval  ofikers 
of  France  who  served  under  the  old 
regime.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  faults  o£  the  old  govcmtnent  rf 
that  country,  it  is  certain  that  it  in» 
fused  a  spirit  of  honour  to  which  at 
present  it  is  very  much  a  stsaager. 
It  is  not  the  least  of  the  evils  tD 
which  tlie  present  military  spirit  of 
the  French  ruler  lias  given  birtfa^ 
that  in  his  own  Conduct,  ai  well  as 
in  that  of  liis  officers,  every  ailvaii* 
tage  is  deemed  fair  which  can  be 
gained  over  an  enemy,  .even 
though  that  advantage  is  gained 
at  die  expense  of  truth  and  honour. 

After,  the  eag^igemeoti  captain 
Hoste  found  that  the  Freneb  fleet 
had  on  board-  five  hundred  Iroopsa 
for  the  pnrpDse  of  ganrisooing  the 
island  o£  Lissa  with  every  thing 
requisite  for, its  fortification;  so 
thjjjt,  besides  the  capture  of  tbe 
frigates,  this  victory  perfermed  mx 
imporunt  service,  by  prevemii^ 
die  possession  and  ibrtificatiaa  of< 
this  island*  The  loss  in  this  action 
was  very  severe,  though  noK  zqobo 
so,  than,  from  the  ctrcumfitiU^ef  of 
th^  ^reat  supexidrity  oi  the  en^mii^ 
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.and  tbiir  hav^g  been  enabled  to' 
rake  the  firitisbi  might  have  been 
expected  and  anticipaied.    There 
'were  fifty  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  wounded. 

^  The  odier  gallant  naval  enter- 
prise,  to  which  we  alluded  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  the  Mi^ter- 
ranean*  .was  perfbmied  off  the 
island  of  Corsica  by  the  Pomone, 
Unite,  and  Scout,  under  die  com- 
mand of  captain  fiarrie.  This 
officer  had  received  hsformation 
that  the  enemy  had  three  vessels 
lying  in  Sagofte  bay,  in  the  island 
«f  Corsica ;  and  thoogh  the  position 
they  occupied  was  naturally,  as 
weU  as  artificially,  very  strong,  he 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  at- 
tackmg  them.  He  was  induced  to 
form  this  tesolttCion>  from  knowing 
that  the  enemy's  vessels  were  taking 
in  timber  for  the  use  of  the  slwps 
that  were  building  at  Toulon ;  and 
•f  these  vessels  could  be  taken  or 
destroyed,  it  would  be  impossible, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son, to  procure  any  timber  from 
that  island.  On  the  30th  of  April 
captain  Barrie  arrived  in  Sagone 
.  bay  i  at.  first  he  determined  to 
attempt  to  t^ce  the  fort  and  bat- 
ttiy,  under  which  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels lay,  by  surprise ;  but  this  de- 
*s^  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
.  Unit^  not  being  able  to  get  up  in 
-time.  As  soon  as  captain  Barrie 
got  ifcar  enough,  he  observed  that 
.  the  etiemy  were  in  possession  of  the 
lieights*  and  ready  to  receive  and 
.'jrepcl  his  attack.  There  were  about 
.'two  hundred  regnlar  troops  with 
field  pieces,  and  a  groat  nnmW  of 
.the^  inluibitancs  armed.  On  the 
battery  fmr  guns  were  mounted ; 
and  on  a  martello  tower  above  the 
battery  there  was  one  piece  of  can- 
non. Tho  thiee  Mps  of  the  ene- 
my tv«re  moored  ^^n:  a  cable's 
Jbngth  of  the.  ba»isrjr»  with  their 


cables  on  shore,  saad  their  broad- 
sides towards  the  sea. 

Captain  Barrie  immediately  de*- 
termined  ba  his  plan  of  attack^ 
though  there  were  many  (Astacles; 
in  the  way.  The  bay  was  so  small 
that  it  was  impossible  to  approach 
near  enough,  without  being  exposed 
to  a  raking  fire  both  from  the  bat- 
tery and 'the  ships:  it  was  therefore 
thought  necessary  at  first  to  attack 
them  widi  the  boats ;  and  the  crews» 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  and 
danger  were  so  great  and  so  close  be- 
fore thehr  eyes,  that  they  could  not 
but  see  it  in  its  full  force,  volun- 
teered thnr  services  to  land  :  but  a 
breeze  springing  up,  captain  Bar* 
rie  preferred  having  the  ships  towed 
into  the*>ay.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  action  was  commenced 
.within  range  of  erape:  it  lasted 
without  intermission  uU  about  half 
after  seven,  when  one  of  the  ene- 
my's vessels  was  observed  to  be  on 
-fire:  shortly  afterwards  the  rest 
also  were  in  the  same  condition* 
-and  the  battery  a|id  tower  were  ^si- 
lenced.  Thus  in  a  very  short  time 
the  whole  object  of  the  attack  was 
completely  answered,  and  that  with 
the  very  tiifling  loss  of  two  killed 
and  nineteen-  wounded. 

The  exploit  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne  was  of  a  different  charac- 
ter ;  and  exhibits  British  s^men  as 
capable  of  deceiving  as  well  as  of 
conquering  the  enemy.  On  the 
S-lth  of  August  his  majesty's  ship 
Diana,  commanded-  by  captain 
Eerris,  in  company  with  the  Semi- 
ramis  commanded  by  captam  Ri- 
chardson, being  near  the  Cordovan 
light-house,  discovered  four  of  the 
enemy's  vesseb  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Garonne,  within  the  shoals, 
under  the  protection  of  an  armed 
brig.  It  appeared  to  captain  Fer- 
ris  impossible  to  attack  them  open- 
ly; hedetepninedthsie&retohave 
recourse 
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tecouTs^  to  a  straugem  ;  and  this 
required  the  utmost,  prbmptitude 
an4:l  coolness  in  the  execution,  lest 
before  the  enterprise  succeeded  the 
deceit  should  be  discovered.  The 
English  vessels  theiefore  approach- 
ed the  raouth  of  the  river  under 
French  colours  ;  and  so  completely 
i  "were  the  enemy  deceived  that  a  pi- 
lot came  on  board  them  :  by  their 
direction  and  assistance  the  ships 
were  anchored  after  dark  near  the 
butteries  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Qaptaiu  Barrie  then  dispaiched 
three  boatt  from  the  Diana,  which 
were,  seconded  and  supported  by 
four  from  the  Semiraniis.  Still  the 
.  -enterprise  was  hazardous  and  of 
doubtful  success;  because  it  did 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
bravery  of  those  employed  as  upon 
their  promptitude  and  secrecy. 
The  convoy  which  the  boats  were 
sent  to  attack  and  destroy  Liy  about 
four  miles  higher  up  the  river  :  at 
first  the  tide  was  adverse  to  the  pro- 
gre;.s  of  the  boats ;  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  r.ight,  however,  it  be- 
came favourable  ;  and  the  convoy 
was  captured.  Still  there  was  a 
difficulty .  to  be  encountered  and 
overcome  in  getting  the  captured 
vessels  and  the  boats  safe  to  the 
ships,  as  they  were  much  higher  up 
the  river  than  the  gun-boats.  Cap- 
tain Barrie,  tlierefore,  in  the  morn- 
ing resolved  to  attack  the  gun- 
boats ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  up  the  artifice  he  had  hithertfo 
so  successfully  practised.  And  in 
this  latter  part  of  the  enterprise  he 
was  equally  fortunate;  for  he  de- 
ceived .  tile  enemy  so  completely, 
that  the  c  a  plain  of  the  port,  who 
also  commanded  one  of  the  urmed 
brigs,  canie  on  board  the  Diana 
to  ofter  Ills  services,  and  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  an  English  ship 
till  he  was  actually  on  her  deck.  In 
a  very  short^time  thc'twp  armed 


brigs  were  captured^  knd  capcain 
Barrie  in  his  official  dispatch  meo- 
tions  an  incident  most  descriptive  of 
the  character  of  British  seamen. 
"  It  adds  (says  he)  to  the  lustre 

-  that  the  officers  and  men  achieved, 
the  humanity  they  dtspbtyed  to  the 
overpowered  captives  in  putting 
them  below  without  the  force  of 
arms  and  an  unnecessary  effusion 
of  blood.'» 

It  was  utterly  impossible  nowfpr 
the  enemy  to  be  longer  deceived : 
accordingly  the  batteries  6pened 
their  fire  upon  the  ships  ;  bat  the 
Semiramis,  as  if  in  contempt  of 
their  fire,  pursued  and  drove  on 
shore,  and  there  burnt  under  their 
very  guns,   the   armed   brig   the 

.  captain  of  which  had  been  decoyed 
on  board  the  Diana.  In  the  whole 
of.  this  transaction  we  h^  only 
three  men  wotmded.  Five  vessels 
of  the  enemy  were  tak^'n,  and  one 
was  burnt. 

In  narrating  the  particulars  of 
the  action  off  the  island  of  Lissa 
in  the  Mediterranean,  we  did  Jus- 
tice to  the  skill  and  bravery;  dis- 

•  played  by  the  French  squadron: 
we  have  now  to  notice  another  na- 
val enjjagement,  in  whic?h,  though 
they  did  not  exhibit  the  same  skill, 
they  displayed  equal  intrepidity. 
Soon  after  the  capture  of  thft  Isle 
of  France,  three  French  frigates, 
full  of  troops  for  its  protection,  were 
known  to  be  in  the  Indian  seas,  and 
at  first  if  was  hoped  that,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  capture  of  th6  i  Jand, 
they  miglit  enter  its  harbour,  and 
thus  become  an  easy  and  bloodless 
prey.'  This,  however,  did  not 
happen:  still  there  were  well- 
grounded  hopes  that  they  would 
ultimately  fall  injo  our  hands; 
since,  being  destitute,  or  nearly  so, 
of  water,  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should'  proce^ 
somewhere  in  those  seas  to  procine 

that 
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that  article  before  tliey  could  think 
of  returning  to    Europe.*     Three 
frigates,    therefore,'    the    Astrea, 
Phehe,  and  Galatea,  and  the  Race- 
horse,  a  brig,  were  dispatched'  in 
quest  of  them ;    for  a  long   time 
ineir  search  was  fruitless,  notwith- 
standing  they   spread    themselves 
widely  over  the  Indian  seas.     At 
last  it  occurred  that  the  island  of 
Madagascar  was  the  most  likely 
place  to  lind  them,  or  rather  that 
It  was  the  only  place  to  which  they 
could  resort  for  a  supply  of  water. 
On  the  1 9th  of  May  the  enemy  were 
discovered  off  the  coast  of   that 
island  :      they  Vere    immediately 
chased,  but  it  was  upwards  of  ten 
hours  before  they  were  come  up 
with.    The  English  seamen,  in  the 
zoean  time,  manifested  their  usual 
joipatience  for  battle;  and  many  of 
them  expressed  a  wish,  that  during 
the  chase   the  Bacehorse    might 
be  outsailed,  in  order  that  there, 
zaight  be  an  equality  in  point  of 
force  and  numbers  between  diem 
and  the  French  !     At  last  the  As- 
Uca  came  up  with  them,  and  sus- 
tained the  fire  of  two,  before  the 
Phebe  and  Galatea  could  join  and 
support  her.  The  weather  was  very 
favourable  to  the  en.emy ;  for,  by 
falling  calm  every  now  and  then,  it 
left  first  the  Astrea,  and  then  the 
Phebe  and  Galatea  exposed  to  their 
\vbole  fire.     The  Galatea  was  so 
much  damaged  as  to  be  obliged  to 
xnake  the  signal  for  immedi|te  as- 
sistance :  while  the  other  two  ships 
were  affording  hei'  this,  the  enemy 
xnade  sail  in  order  to  escape.     As 
tlie   Galatea  was  unable  to  renew 
the  attack,  tha  Phebe  and  Astrea, 
after  assisting  her,  went  again  in 
pursuit  of  the  Fiench,     Upon  com- 
ing up  with  them  they  found  that 
the  force   on    eacli  side  was  still 
equal;  for  the Nerelde,  one  of  the 
eoemy's  squadron,    had  been  as 


completely  disabled  as  ttfi.Gaktffa, 

and  had,  like  I>er,  gone  but  of  the 
action.  The  battle  recommenced 
by  the  Asirea  pouring  a  dreadful 
broadside  into  the  French  commo- 
dore's ship  (La  Renomrafe);  m- 
steadof  retuniing  it,  she  made  an  at- 
tempt to  board  the  Astrea ;  which  if 
she  had  been  able  to  effect,  slie  most 
probably  would  have  carried  her, 
as  she  was,  full  of  soldiers.  This, 
however,  was  prevented  by  the 
skilful  mancpuvres  of  the  Astrea. 

The  scene  now  was  tridy  awful : 
the  night  was  dark  and  dismiJ,  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  flashes  and 
noise  of  the  four  ships;  for  the 
Phebe  by  this  time  had  come  up, 
and  attacked  the  French  comnao- 
dore  under  the  stern.  After  a  very 
gallant  resistance  she  struck ;  and 
,  the  Clbrinde  (the  name  of  the  third 
ship^  soon  followed  her  example. 
But  xn  this  case,  too,  the  want  of  prin- 
ciple and  honour,  too  often  evinced 
by  the  French  of  the  present  day, 
was  manifest;  for  the  Clorfnde,  per- 
ceiving that  the  English  had  not  a 
boat  that  was  in  a  condition  to  be 
sent  to  take  possession  of  her,  made 
all  s^il  away :  she  was  pursued  for 
three  hours,  but  the  Astrea  and 
Phebe  were  both  too  much  disabled 
to  carry  on  the  pursuit.  The 
slaughter  was  very  great  on  board 
of  the  French  commodore's  ship,  La 
Renbmm^3,  there  being  upwards 
of  100  killed  and  wounded; 
aipongst  the  fii-st  was  the  commo- 
dore himself:  he  was  'wotinded 
early  in  the  engagement,  but  re- 
fused  to  quit  his  quarters ;  when 
another  shot  killed  him.  On 
board  the  Nereide  th^re  were  120 
killed  and  wounded;  her  captain 
also  was  killed.  The  action  from  first 
to  liLSt  continued  seven  hours,  du- 
ring which  the  attack  was  renewed 
four  times ;  yet  on  bo^rd  the  J^s- 
trea    there  were  only   two    men 

kilted 
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liQed  and  fiftedivoimded.    TLis 

comparatively  trifling  loss  seems  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  circxitti- 
stances  of  the  ,  enemy  elevating 
their  guns  too  high»  and  of  our 
seamen  being  very  attentive  to  th« 
manoeuvring  of  their  sails.  On 
board  of  the  Phebe  there  werp 
twenty.four  killed  and  vrooaded. 
The  Calatca,  not  havingj  been  en- 
gaged m  the  night  action,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  would  have 
escaped  with  but  little  loss.  This 
however  was  not  the  case,  for  she 
had  sixteen  killed  and  forty-five 
wocmded* 

On  the  Saturday  after  the  action 
the  Neifeide  was  disco veried  lying  in 
Tamatave  bay,  in  Madagascar. 
As  the  entrance  to  this  bay  is  ex- 
tremely  dangerous ;  and  as,  besides, 
die  was  under  the  protection  of  a 
battery,  and  moored  across  the  en- 
'  trance,  it  was  thought  imprudent 
to  attack  her.  ^  A  flag  of  truce  wai 
'  sent  in»  to  summon  tliem  to  sur- 
render:  tills  they  agreed  to  do,  on 
condition  they  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
diould  be  sent  to  France:  with 
diese  tei ms  the  English  commodore 
complied,  and  the  Nereide  was 
taken  possession  of. 

In  the  opinion  and  judgement  of 
some  of  our  readers,  perhaps  we 
inay  seem  to  have  dwelt  too  fully 
and  minutely  on  the  particulars  of 
these  naval  actions ;  more  sOf  tliey 
may  allege  than  either  tlieir  own 
merits  deserve,  or  than  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  space  and  -notice 
we  have  allotted  to  other  portions 
of  British  history.  This  objection 
certainly  wears  the  appearance  of 
being  appropriate  and  forcible; 
but  upon  a  close  examination  it  \^ill 
be  discovered  not  to  h^  well* 
grounded.  The  state  of  maritime 
i^arfare  between  Grea^  Britain  and 
Ixaoce  is  beccnoae  of  socb  a  naiure. 


that  no  aedoQs  on  a  grand  scsSiff 
-where  fle^  are  engaj^,  or  bring* 
ing  after  them  niost  important  aad 
decisive  results^  can  now  be  ex* 
pected.  The  times  of  tht^roccttr*  * 
rence  are  gone  by*  t'nince  cXn 
meet  this  country  on  die  seatno^, 
only  with  a  iew  detadied  tesaek. 
But  though  engagements  between 
a  few  frigates  do  not  strike  tlitr 
mind  so  much  as  naval  actions  be* 
tween  nonaenous  and  fortntdaUe 
fleets,  yet  they  are  perhaps  nufte 
advantageous  for  the  exercise  and 
display  bocb  of  nantical  skill  and 
enterprise,  and  of  real  couraee. 
We  must  also  do  the  j^nexoylbc 
justice  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
generally  fight  better  when  their 
singk  frigates^  or  at  least  when  a 
few  ships  arc  opposed  to  us,  than 
when  they  meet  us  on  our  elem^t 
with  a  laige  fleet*  As  therefore 
there  can  now  be  no  instances  of 
our  naval  superiority  disfdayed^in 
engagements  on  a  krge  scak^  we 
must  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon 
those  that  do  occur,  as  thtygive 
proofs  that  our  superiority  stilleon* 
tinuesy  and  that  we  stiil  have  in  mir 
navy  both  officers  and  seamen,  who, 
when  the  occasion  called  for  it,  and 
the  opportunity  occurred,  wou^  ri- 
val the  heroetf  of  Trafalgar.  • 

Besides,  an  attentive  pemsalof 
the  details  of  these  actions  between 
our  frigates  and  those  of  the'  ^eX 
my  is  more  adapted;  as  we  linve 
already  remarked,  to  bring  out  to 
particular  and  distinguished  nadct 
nautical  skjll  and  enterprise,  and 
also  to  render  them  more  perfect. 
In  the  action  between  the  French 
squadron  and  ours  off  the  ishtnid  t£ 
IJssa  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
French  had  an  opportunity  of  exe- 
cuting that  particular  manttttvtte, 
on  which  many  are  disposed  to 
think  that  oi>r  naval  superiority 
and  success  mainly 9  if  not  entirely, 
dejiend^ 
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liopmd:  W9  allude  to  bfeAkinp^  the  . 
liae,  and  making  the  attack  at 
onceon  tbe  leeward  amd  ^ndward 
side  of  tlie  foe  5  and  this  m;HToeuvre 
cbef  undoubtedly  endeivuiired  to 
execute  -with  considerable  uddress 
and  Akiil,  and  in  part,  indeed,  suc- 
ceeded. But  the  K^nlt  clearly  dc- 
mottfi^rates  that  there  If  s<»f*>ething 
»wre,  something  miich  deeper  and 
iaX  beycnd  this  njanccnvrejto  wluch 
e^r  nairal  snncriorirr  and  success 
•Qgfat  jtt*tly  to  be  ascribed.  Indeed, 
till  the  French  officers  and  seamen 
^am  rti^ai  ours  in  that  cool  courage 


a^d  skill,  trhtch  makes  the  ttianage- 
inent  df  a  ship,  under  the  most 
drfHcnh  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances '  that  can  possibly  occur 
during  a  navcd  engagement,  so  very 
e:tsy  and  complete,  that  tlieir  un- 
divided thoughts  are  occupied  with 
the  battle;  and'  moreover,  till,  In 
addition  to  this,  they  can  tUI  their 
mmds  with  the  firm,  unviavertng, 
and  sponraneous  conviction  that 
they  are  irtvinciWc,— -they  must  in 
vain  expect  to  nipot  us  on  the 
ocer^  with  the  sm;i] lest  chance  of 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Jif/ZoAivy  emotions  in  the  InJiaA  S^a — Iwportance  of  the  hit  of  Frana  to  tht 
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^ni  CwtparitHon  ho^ttn  our  Military    and  Naval   CommanJirs — more 

•  gommou  mw  than  formerfy^^prohably  one  Cause  nvhy  our  Expeditions  are 
smceestfiti'^Remarks  •»  the  Importance  of  the  Isle  of  France-^Fhe  Isle  of 
Mamim  aiiaehd  and  captured — Batata  and  ibe  Island  of  Java — Plan 
fermed  iy  Lord  Minted  for  taking  thein^-^Obstaeles  and  DiJUeuhtes  hi  the  'way 

of  their  Conquest'-' Sir  Samuel  Auchmu^y  commands  the  Expedition — It 
landM'--' Admirable  Pl^n  of  Attack  dragon  up  hy  Sir  Samuel  j^uchmuiy-—- 
Carried  into  ^ect  with  tbe  utmost  Bravery  and  Sjtcess,  noi*:vtths:andihg  the 
sVer^  greai  Supericrity  of  the  Enemy — ivho  arc  all  either  killed  or  taken— 
Observe^hn  of  Lord  Minto  on  the  Capture  of  the  -French  Isles  and  the  Island 
ofJamBn 

the  nature  of  their  proJnce,  and 
as  affording  a  strong  protection  and' 
saftr  shelter  to  the  numerous  pri- 
vateers which  infested  cnir  East 
India  ships  m  that  sea.  The  island 
of  Bonrbo. I  had  already. fallen;  so' 
that  the  Isle  of  France  orily  re- 
mained which  could  properly  be 
considered  a  French  island.  As, 
however,Holla!id  hadb^tactitolly, 
as  she  long  had  been  virtually,  a* 
constituent  part  of  the  French  em-, 
pire,  the  British  government  re- 
solved to  attack  and- conquer  tlie 
U  Dutch 


OUR  great  naval  supeHorityhaJ 
enabled  us  to  «.trip  the*  enemy 
oi'almost^lhiscolonfHl  possessions ; 
and  to  put  oflF  to  a  very  distant  and 
upcertHin  period  indt**Hl,  the  reali-* 
zatlon  of  Bonaparte's  wish  and 
cipi«6sed  intention  of  securing  by 
tlw  yrwc  he  bad  engaged  4n  against 
tkU'Couairy,  «<  sliip^,  colonics,  and 
cocninerce/'  %Sti!ly  however,  France 
posiesied  in  the  Indian  scjis  some 
\t3py  v;duable  colonies ;  valuable 
and  important  to  her,  b<ith  pn  ac- 
cotmt    of  ditir  great  feitility  and 
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Dutch  possessions  also  in  the  Indi- 
an seas.  The  first  object  of  attack 
was  the  Isle  of  France.  The  fol* 
lowing  accouut  of  this  inland  will 
fully  point  out  its  advantages,  and 
may  properly  be  given  here  as  form- 
ing an  appropriate  introduction  to 
our  account  of  the  expedition 
against  ?t. 

The  Isle  of  France,  according  to 
the  admeasurement  of  the  abbe  de 
la  Caille,  is  not  more  than  tliirty- 
one  leagues  in  circumference,  about 
eleven  in  length,  and  seven  in 
breadtli,  having  a  surface  which 
measures  4^32,680. acres.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  extremely  healthy,  fertile, 
and  abounding  with  the  most  ro- 
mantic scenery. 

The  population  of  the  contiguous 
isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  is  said 
to  have  been  121,000  in  the  year 
1799*  of  whom  a  great  proportion 
are  negro  slaves  ;  and  the  military 
force  consisted  of  5,000  men. 
Raynal  informs  us,  that  in  the  year 
1765  the  population  of  the  Isle  of 
France  was  as  follows  :*-l,469 
white  people,  besides  the  troops; 
J, 587  Indians  or  free  negroes  ;  and 
11,881  slaves.  Since  that  period 
the  population  has  probably  very 
considerably  increased. 

The  piinclpal  harbour  of  the 
-island  is  Port  Louis,  which  is  si- 
tuated in  2C®  10'  south  lat.  and  559 
long,  east  from  Paris.  The  tides 
are  not  very  perceptible,  those  of 
the  equinox  rising  not  more  than 
three  feet.   •  * 

With  regard  to  its  produce,  the 
following  are  the  most  recent 
details.  The  soil  of  the  island  is 
▼ery  diversified.  Although  by  its 
climate  it  is  adapted  for  aU  colonial 
productions,  it  has  not  equally  an- 
syrered  all  the  different  kinds  of 
cultivation  which  the  inhabitants 
have  endeavoured  to  naturalize. 
The  plantations  of  coffee  were  the 


first  adopted;  bat  other  objects  of 
cultivation,  such  as  cotton,  having 
appeared  more  profitable^  coffee 
has  not  become  so  general  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Tbe 
natives  pretend  that  their  coflfee  is 
sviperior  to  that  of  Mocha.  The 
cotton,  in  its  turn,  has  likewise  been 
neglected,  because  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  was  become  more  popu- 
lar.  Several  sugar  plantations  have 
succeeded.  O;  e  of  their  governors^ 
M.  Poivre,  iformerly  found  means 
to  introduce  plants  of  the  nutmegy 
cloves,  &c.  from  the  Dutch  spice 
islands.  This  experiment,  how- 
ever, did  not  prov^  successful ;  for 
Raynal  tells  us  that  most  of  the 
plants  died,  and  the  rest  were  not 
likely  to  bear  fruit. 

The  principal  advantage  which 
tlie  French  derived  from  uie  island 
was,  that  it  served  as  a  point  from 
which  our  conunerce  might  be  sue* 
cesj^fully  annoyed  in  the  Indian 
seas*  The  fatal  experience  of  \he 
East  India  company,  and  of  the 
private  traders  on  the  coasts  of  Co* 
romandel  and  Malabar,  has  prov- 
ed that  nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  for.  attaining  that  object. 
It  served  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  French  frigates,  where  they 
could  be  refitted,,  and  where  they 
might  retiie  with  their  plunder.  It 
was  a  depot  of  captured  produce, 
and  in  this  view  was  resorted  to  by 
American  traders,  who  brought 
that  produce  to  Europe  which  the 
French  were  unable  to  convey  iu 
their  own  merchantmen.  The  de^ 
fitriiction  of  such  a  nest  of  maraud- 
ers is  the  principal  advantage  tiiat 
we  can  derive  from  the  conquest. 
In  our  hands  it  is  impregnable  as 
long  as  we  command  the  seus» 
axKi  perhaps  may  be  rendered  a 
station  of  some  importance. 

The  abbe  Raynal  gives  the  fol- 
lowing view  of  the  political  and 
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commercial  advantages  of  ihis  im- 
portant  island : 

•*The  Isle  of  France  must  al- 
ways be  ailovved  to  be  one  of  th« 

most  Taluable  possessions  for  any 
nation  desirous  of  trading  to  Asia. 
It  is  situated  in  the  African  seas, 
jnst  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian 
ocean.  As  it  lies  a  little  out  of 
the  common  track,  its  expeditions 
can  be  carried  on  with  greater  se- 
crecy.  Thpse  who  wish  it  was 
nearer  our  onntinent,  do  not  con- 
sider that.  If  it  were  so,  it  would 
be.  impossible  to  reach  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  in  a 
month's  time,  and  die  most  distant 
gulfs  in  two  months  at  most, 
which  is  an  inestimable  advantage 
to  a  nation,  who,  like  the  French, 
hav^  no  sea-port  in  India.  Tliis 
island,  though  in  the  same  latitude 
as  the  barren  and  scorching  coasts 
of  Africa,  is  temperate  and  healthy. 
The  soil  is  stony,  but  tolerably 
fcriile.  Experience  has  shown  that 
it  will  produce  most  of  the  neces« 
sarie$,  and  even  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Whatever  it  may  want  may 
be  supplied  from  Madagascar  and 
fiom  Courbon,  where  the. inhabi- 
tants liavc  retained  their  simplicity 
of  manners,  and  a  taste  for  hus- 
bimdry. 

"  Great  Britain  sees  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  her  rivals  pos.'OJssed  of  a 
settleitjent  which  may  prove  the 
niin  of  her  flourishing  trade  with 
Asia.  At  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war,  her  utmost  efforts  will  certain- 
ly be  iilmed  ^t  a  colony  that 
threatens  her  richest  treasures. 
What  a  misfortune  for  France,  , 
should  she  suffer  herself  to  be  de- 
prived of  it  II " 

Scarcely  had  the  news  of  the  pre- 
parations diat  were  made  for  this 
long  projected  attack  on  th^  Isle  of. 
France  reached  this  country,  when 
the  account  came  that  the  attack 


had  been  carried  *  into  execution 
with  the  roost  complete  and  signal 
success.  The  land  forces  were 
under  the  command  of  geneial 
Abercrombie  ;  and  t!ie  fleet  under 
admiral  Bertie.  The  fleet  and  land 
forces  were  collected  in  the  Isle  df 
Bourbon  about  the  middle  of  No-- 
vember  1810,  where  they  were  de- 
taint  d  some  lime  under  theexpecra- 
lion  of  hz'nyj,  j<';ined  by  the  divisions 
from  Benj;.il  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  As  iliese  did  not  an-ive, 
and  the  season  was  far  advaoccd, 
ilie  admiral  and  general  had  resclr- 
ed  to  proceed  on  the  enterpiise 
without  thcmj;  whenfo  rtunately  on 
tlie  morning  of  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber the  Bengal  division  arrived. 
The  fleet  immediately  sailed,  and 
soon  arrived  off  the  Isle  of  France. 
This  island  is  nearly  surrounded 
with  a  very  danj<erons  reef  of  rocks, 
\vhich  makes  a  landing  very  diffi* 
cult,  even  when  the  weatlier  is 
favourable  and  calm,  ai\d  highly 
dangerous,  if  not  quite  impractica- 
ble, when  the  wind  sets  on  the  shore. 
Besides  this,  the  depth  of  water 
without  this  reef  of  rocks  is  so 
great  that  *  was  generally  consider- 
ed impossible  to  find  a  safe  anchor- 
age for  transports  off  the  island. 
BvUh  t#csc  circumstances  were  well 
known  to  the  commanders  j  and  , 
they  had  therefore  adopted  mea- 
sure accordingly.  Before  the  land- 
ing was  attempted,  every  -part  of 
the  lee  side  of  die  island  was  ex- 
amined and  sounded  with  the  most 
minute  and  scrupulous  attention  by  * 
commodore  Rowley :  by  this  means 
they  not  only  dis,covefed  the  bear- 
ings of  the  different  concealed 
rocks,  but  fortunately  in  the  course 
of  tlieir  survey,  that  a  fleet  might 
safely  anchor  in  a  narrow  passage 
formed  by  a  small  island,  called 
the  Gunners  Coin,  and  the  main- 
land :  the  openings  in  the  reef  were 
if-J  so 
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•0  Wi<3e»  xAd  the  sea  so  deep,  that 
several  boats  might  enter  abreast. 
The  only  objection  to  this  place  of 
disembarkation  was,  that  it  would 
land  the  troops  at  a  very  considera* 
ble  distance  from  Port  Louis, 

In  consequence  of  the  wind  prov- 
ing light  or  adverse,  the  whole  of 
the  fleet  did  not  arrive  till  the  29th 
of  November.  No  time  was  now  to 
he  lost ;  as  the  enemy,  fully  ap- 
prized of  our  design,  and  also  of 
the  particular  spot  where  we  intend- 
ed to  attempt  a  landing,  were  in  a 
complete  state  of  preparation  and 
defence.  It  appeared  however  that 
their  object  was  not  so  much  to 
oppose  our  landing,  as  to  reserve 
their  force  for  the  defence  of  Poit 
Louis.  The  disembarkation  was 
therefore  eflfected  with  no  difficulty 
or  loss,  the  enemy  who  were  col- 
lected on  the  shore  retiring  before 
our  troops,  and  even  evacuating 
Fort  Marlastri,  the  nearest  port  to 
the  British  which  ihey  occupied. 

The  landing  having  been  eliected 
thus  easily,  the  next  object  was  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  occupying 
a  thick-wood  that  lay  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  along,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Port  Louis.  Such  was  however 
the  rapidity  of  our  marcn,  and 
probably  the  panic  of  the  ene;ny, 
that  no  opposition  was  offered  by 
the  occupation  of  this  wood.  It 
tras  the  intention  of  general  Abor- 
crombie  to  have  pushed  on,  r.ftcr 
a  few  hours  rest  dnrins:  the  nif;ht- 
ttme,  for  Port  Loi:is :  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fatigue  tl:e  troops 
had  undergone  from  their  long 
and  ardiio  IS  march  under  'a  hot 
siin,  it  was  judged  more  prudent 
and  expctficnt  to  take  up  a  position 
at  Moulin  a  Poudre,  about  five 
miles  from  the  townl  This  mea- 
sure was  rendered  nec«ssary  also  by 


the  total  want  of  water,  nn^ 
which  the  army  had  sufieied  siiice^ 
they  effected  their  landing.  ' 

As  an  obstinate  and  probahly 
a  tedious  defence  on  the. part  of 
the  eneniy  was  expected,  general 
Abercrombie  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary,  before  he  advanced  to 
the  main  object  of  his  attack,  to 
secure  supplies  for  his  aimy:  for 
this  purpose  a  communication  with 
the  fleet  was  opened  and  preserved, 
by  the  ca^mire  of  the  batteries  at 
Tombcau  and  Tortue. 

Soon  after  the  armv  were  put  in 
motion  again,  the  design  oi  the 
enemy  became  apparent :  the  route 
of  the  British  lay  along  a  road  so 
narrow  that  they  were  compelled 
to  march  in  columns,  presenting  a 
^\reak  front  to  the  attack  of  the 
French,  while  there  was  a  thick 
wood  on  each  flank  of  the  army 
during  this  part  of  its  progress;. 
Almost  immediately,  therefore,  as. 
the  army  was  put  in  motion,  the 
enemy  with  several  field  pieces  took 
up  a  strong  position,  on  their  route, 
and  attacked  the  main  body.  The 
advanced  guards  were  formed  of 
European  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant-colonel  Camp- 
bell of  the  S3d  regiment :  as  soon 
as  the  attack  commenced,  these 
tronps  formed  with  as  much  order 
and  regiilaxsty  -as  the  narrow  and 
broken  state  und  nature  of  the  road 
permitted:  having  fotmed,t]iey  had 
recourse  to  the  British  weapon,  the 
bayonet,  and  as  nsualwith  theax)st 
sign-.d  and  complete  success.  The' 
enemy  were  charged  and  compelled 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  his  artiilcry, 
and  with  many  killed  and  wounded.' 
On  our  side  lieutenant^coloneT 
Campbell  and  another  officer  fell. 

Alter  this,  the  British  army  took 
up  a  position  in  fix)nt  of  the  enemy's 
lines^  ittst  without  cannon  (hot*  On 
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tire  morinng  of  the  30th,  every 
prepamtion  was  made  for  a  general 
attack;  when  the  French  command^ 
cr,  general  dc  Caen»  proposed  to 
c^itttbte.  The  terms  on  which 
he  offered  to  surrender  the  i;sland 
trexe  modified  and  altered  by  ge* 
«eral  Abcrcrombie  and  admiral 
Bertie ;  and  thus  altered  and  modi- 
fied they  were  agreed  taby  general 
de  Caen. 

WheA  we  consider  the  superiority 
which  we  posses<;ed,  the  terms  may 
her  deemed  rather  tao  favourable 
to  the  French  :  by  tlie  first  article 
0f  the  capitulation,  the  land  and 
sea  forces  were  not  to  be  considered 
prisoners  of  war,  but  were  to  be 
conveyed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Britid)  government  to  some  port  in 
France,  in  all  our  conquests  and 
hostile  proceedings  against  France, 
we  ought  constantly  and  clearly 
to  bear  in  mind  the  utmost  impor- 
tance it  is  of  to  break  the  spell 
of  their  military  superiority  and 
success^  to  which  in  a  great  degree 
they  are  indebted  for  dieir  having 
been  able  to  subjugate  the  nations 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  should  show 
to  the  world  that  we  can  b6at 
diem  by  land,  but  also  ,that  we  can 
and  do  beat  them  so  utterly,  that 
they  have  no  claim  to  ask  or  expect 
other  than  the  most  unconditional 
and  abject  terms.  We  sliould  re- 
member also,  with  whiit  contempt 
Aey  affect  to  speak  of  British 
military  prowess  and  skill ;  and 
ought  we  not  therefore  to  prove 
diat  they  and  not  we — vlien  the 
troops*  of  the  two  fiations  are  op- 
posed to  each  other — are  inferior  in 
these  respects  ?  But  in  every  in- 
stance wnere  we  grant  them  very 
favcnimble  and  honourable  terms, 
we  keep  up,  in  some  measure,  the 
iidiusiQn  with  respect  to  their  mili- 


tary superiority,^  which  they  are  so 
anxious  to  etrculate.'  At  least  we 
do  not  do  all  we  can^  and  all  we 
oughtf  to  destroy  it. 

Our  loss  in  this  brilliant  exploit 
was  comparatively  small:  there 
were  80  killed,  and  about  150 
wounded  and  missins;  i.  of  the  ord« 
nance  we  took,  there  were  29 
thirty-six  pounders  t  81  tw«ity-fbur 
pounders ;  46  eighteen  pounders  | 
22  twelve  pounders ;  and  31  mor« 
tars :  in  all  209  pieces.  The  shipg 
in  Port'  Louis  (or  Napoleon,  as  the 
French  now  call  it)  were  one  of  50 
guns,  two  of.  44f,  one  of  48,  two 
of  36,  one  of  22,  and  one  of  14 ; 
besides  a  great  number  of  merchant 
vessels  and  privateers.  The  mer- 
chant vessels  were  in  general  very 
valuable ;  and  as  the  island  had  for 
a  long  time  been  the  dep6t  for  the 
prizes  which  the  French  privateers 
had  captured  in  the  Indian  seas,  it 
contained  very  valuable  booty  to 
a  very  large  amount* 

.In  every  respect,  and  in  every 
point  of  view,  this  capture  was. 
most  honourable  to  our  arms,  and 
cannot  fail,  either  in  war,  or  when 
the  terms  of  a  general  peace  are  ar- 
ranged, to  be  highly  advantageous 
and  beneficial.  The  utmost  cor- 
diality subsisted,  not  only  between 
the  general  and  admiral,  but  be- 
tween all  the  military  and  naval 
officers  who  were  employed  on 
this  seivice.  Perhaps  we  may  not 
be  speculating  too  widely  from 
truth  or  probability,  when  we  ha- 
zard the  conjecture,  that  the  more 
common  and  complete  success  of 
our  expediti<ms  very-  lately,  ought 
fairly  and  justly  to  be  attributed  to 
this  cordiality  between  our  naval 
and  military  ofHcers.  Certain  it  is^ 
that  whoever  rends  the  history  oiF 
our  expeditions  during  the  last 
reign,  a^d  ths  greater  part  of  this 
U  S  reign, 
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letsrn,  mM^t  be  convmced  that  they 
foiled  as  often,  from  jealousy,  or 
y^ant  of  co-operation  and  cordiality 
between  the  naval  s^nd  military 
commanders,  as  from  any  other 
cause.  ;  In  the  first. instance,. every 
tLIng -depends  upon  cordiality  and 
co-operation,  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
embarkation of  the  tioops  :  if  the 
commanders  dlfier  about  tlie  place 
Inhere  this  should  be 'effected,  or 
about  the  manner  and  time  of  cf- 
f<^cting  it^  the  expedition  must  com. 
mence  very  inauspic  leu  sly  :  after- 
wrards,  if  we  suppose  it  be  actually. 
Jandetl  at  the  time  and  place  most 

; proper  and  advantageous  for  their 
utur6  progress  and  success,  still 
cordiality  ai^d  co-operation  are  ne- 
cessary. In  most  cases,  the  army 
must  draw  its  supplies  from  the 
«hips ;  and  in  many  instances,  if  the 
armed  vessels  arc  properly  station- 
ed and  employed,  they  may  second 
most  effectually  and  opportunel^r 
the  operations  of  the  army.  If  the 
expedition  ehould  prove  unsuccess- 
ful and  there  should  be  a  necessity 
for  a  reembarkation  in  the  face  of 
fi  superior  foe, with  troops  worn  out, 
harassed,  and  dispirited,  in  what 
R  forlorn  anddesperate  situation  will 
Jthey  be  placed,  if  the  navy  does 
not  protQct  their  re-embarkation. 
]AU  .these  points^  in  lyhich  mutual 
cordiality  and  coopeiation  are  re- 
quisite to  the  success  of  an  expedi- 
tioH)  axe  sufficiently  obvious ;  but 
there  must  be  many  other  points^  in 
.which  they  are  not  less  desirable. 
Jtis  therefore  not  making  too  sweep- 
ing an  assertion  to  maintain,  that 
next  to  the  choice  of  able  and  ex- 
|}erienccd  commanders  both  by  sea 
and  land,  the  success  of  an  expedi- 
tion  must  depend  upon  those  com- 
manders being  animated  by  one 
Spiritt  and  working  cheerfully  and 
itealously  together  for  the  attain- 
ment of  one  great  end. 
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We  have  said  that  the  capture  of 
the  Isle  of  France  was  not  only- 
bonourable  to  (he  British  arms,  but. 
tliat  it  must  also  prove  highly  be- 
peficial  and  advantageous*  either  ia 
war,  or  when  the  terms  pf  a  general 
peace  are  arranged.  It  is  alm^t 
needless  to  expatiate  on  the  benehc 
and  advantage  it  must  be  of  to  usj^ 
wliilc  the  war  continues  :.  if  it  were 
only  that  by  its  capture  we  deprive 
the  enemy  of  every  j^ace  of  rd'uge 
and  protection  for  tlje  numerous 
privateers  which  infest  tlie  Indian 
seas,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  im^ 
portant  acquisition  ;  but  in  anoihur 
point  of  view,  which  to  many  in* 
deed  may  seem  fanciful  and  unsub- 
s.tantial,  it  ought  to  be  hailed  a&  an 
important  conquest.  "It  leaves 
the  hi,»»h'Way  of  tlie  seas  open  and 
unimpeded  to  our  course,  it  gives 
the  meanest  of  our  dependants  li- 
berty to  go. where  he  pleases.  There 
is  no  longer  any  interference  of 
petty  properties  with  our  manerial 
right  upon  tlie  ocean  ;  no  one  in 
any  angle  or  recess  thereof  has  the 
power  to  call  upon  diose  whom  wc 
may  permit  to  sport,  for  a  sight  of 
their  deputation."  Fanciful  and 
unsubstantial  as  thi*:  view  of  the 
subject  may  be  deemed,  it  is  one  of 
great  importance,  France,  by  the 
moral  effects  (if  the  term  may  be 
so  applied  wiihout  prosiituLion) 
wliich  her  career,  of  victory  ba^ 
produced,  has.  been  enabled  to  keep 
the  world  in  awe,  and  blinded  fio 
her  crimes  :  to  her  means  of  vicior|r, 
we  should  oppose  such  as  are  in  our 
power,  tliat  are  similar  in  their  na- 
ture and  consequcrtces.  The  sea  is 
ours :  let  it  be  so  understood  and 
acknowledged  by  the  world  i  but, 
at  the  same  tim.e,  let  our  conduct 
on  thi^  our  natural  and  legitimaie 
domain  form  a  direct  and  striking 
contrast  to  the  behaviour  vhit£ 
France  exhibits  on  the  land.  While 
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i^eelatnxs  and  seises  that  to  de* 
ctroy  «nd  ravagTe,r— to  sj>read  wide 
«hd  fotind  deeply  the  empire  of 
slavery  and  wtetchedness,— let  ns 
tlaim  and  seiTse  on  the  sea,  in  order 
to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  her 
schemes  ;  so  that,  while  by  our  na- 
val snpremacy  there  can  be  no 
dx>uht  that  we  share  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world  with  her,  there  should 
exist  as  little  doubt  that  our  mo- 
tives and  objects  in  so  doing  are 
cbirtpleteJy  the  reverse  of  hers ;  ■ 
that  wb3e  she  shall  be  long  re- 
garded as  the  destroying  angeJ,  we 
may  be  hailed  as  the  angel  that 
blesses  and  benefits  mankind. 

Of  the  advantage  which  Great 
Britain  would  prohdbly  derive  from 
the  acquisition  of  this  island,  at  the 
period  of  a  peace'  between  her  and 
France,5t  is  lieedless  to  say  much ;  for 
h  is  obvious  that  the  only  method  in ' 
our  power,  by  which  we  can  hope, 
either  during  the  war,  to  counter- 
b^anee  the  great  accession  of  ter- 
ritory  which  the  French  arms  have 
Required  ;  or  at  a  peace  to  narrow 
the  extent  of  her  empire,  consisfs 
In  conquering  the  islands.  Thus, 
if  It  is  thought  lit,  we  shall  liave 
ecrhquests  to  set  oiF  against  con- 
quests J  and  it  most  probably  will 
be  as  great  an  object  with  our  enemy 
to  regain  his  ccdonial  possessions, 
as  it^must  be  with  us  to  replace  the 
nations  of  the  continent  in  some 
respect  on  their  ancient  footing. 
But  as  the  prospect  of  ]>eacc,  un- 
fortunately for  mankind,  is  very  re- 
mote and  uncertain  j  and  as  besides, 
dttring  the  present  dispositiorfand 
power  bf  the  French,  the  nations 
on  the  continent  could  only  regain  a 
tiomiiial  independence,  it  may  be 
more  prudent  and  more  conducive 
to  the  real  interest  of  this  country, 
iiarmallv  to  annex  our  most  valu*. 
We  ana  important  conquests  to  the 
'Biieish  empire*     In  our  account  of 


the  afikii^s  of  Malta,  we  took  occa- 
sion  to  dwell  upon  this  opinion, 
and  It  was  in  s  jme  degree  acted 
upon  soon  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Isle  of  France ;  since  in  a  pro* 
clamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island,  issued  by  lord  MInto,  as 
governor-general  of  India,  they 
were  led  to  expect  and  anticipate 
tlie  formal,  full,  and  unalienable  an- 
nexation of  the  island  to  the'  Bri- 
tish empire. 

The  nei^t  enterprise  in  the  Indian 
seas,  which  comes  under  our  notice, 

•had  for  its  object  the  capture  of 
Banda  Neira,the  chief  of  theDutch 
8pice  Islands.  On  this  expedition 
admiral  Drury,  commanding  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  sent  the 
Caroline,  Piedmontese,  and  Bara- 
couta,  under  the'  orders  and  direc- 
tion of  captain  Cole  of  tiie  Caro- 
line, On  the  8th  of  August,  1810, 
this  force  was  assembled  near  the 

•  island.  Captain  Cole,  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  a  landing,  and  that 
the  enemy  had  lined  the  shore  with 
batteries  and  astrongbody  of  troops 
to  oppose  him,  thought  it  prudent 
to  select  400  officers  and*  men  for 
the  undertaking  ;  but  the  state  of 
the  weather  was  such,  on  the  night 
chosen  for  the  attack,  that  not  quite 
200  coald  be  employed  on  the  ser* 
vice  ;  and  of  those  whom  he  was 
•compelled  to  leave  out,  was  the 
greater  part  of  a  detachment  of  the 
Madras  European  regiment,  from 
whom  he  had  expect*»d  the  most 
steady  support  and  assistance*  The 
badness  of  the  weather j  howevet, 
which  had  prevented  his  employhi^ 
the  whole  of  the  force  selected  fat 

'  this  enterprise^  afterward  prpve4 
favourable  to  him,  and  enabled 
him  to  advance  near  the  shore  with 
more  secrecy.  A  heavy  rain  ac- 
companied with  darkness  Concealed 
the  boats  that  -vttrr-  employed  on 
this  occasioni  so  efr  ctaally  and  so 
U4»  long 
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loz^  that  they  w«re  enabled  to  land 
\vitam  100  yards  of  a  battery  of 
tea  guns.     No  time  was  lost  in^at- 
tacking  this  battery  :  it  was  taken 
in  the  rear;  and  -without  a  single 
musquet  having  been  fired >  it  be- 
came ours,  at  the  very  moment 
the  enemy  were  at  tlieir  guns  witll 
lighted  matches.    Day-light  now 
began  to  appear ;  and  as  the  jnost 
dimcult  and  hazardous  part  of  U^e 
enterprise  was  still  to  be  achieved^ 
the  situation  of  this  smaU  corps  be- 
came truly  critical.     The  castle  of 
Belgica  was  ihe  next  object  of  at-^ 
tack :  towards  this,  directed  by  a 
guide,  tliey  marched  without  delay: 
as  tl^ey  approached  it,  the  sound 
of  the  bugle  calling  the  enemy  to 
its  defence  was    distinctly  heard. 
Within  twenty  minutes  after  the 
British  force  anived,  the  scaling- 
ladders  were   placed  against    the 
outer  walls  of  the  castle :    these 
were  soon  carried ;  and  the  scaling- 
ladders,    being    hauled    up,  ^ere 
placed    against  the    inner    work, 
under  a  sharp  fire  from  the  garri- 
son.   Nothing  however  could  wiil\- 
stand  the  bravery  of  our  uoops; 
the  enemy,  after  firing  a  few  guns, 
fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  the 
commander  dead^   and  tJnrty-two 
prisoneis.     When  tlie  day   broke 
/©ut,  the  c:utle  was  completely  in 
possession  of  the  British  i  but  die 
fort  of  Nassau  and  ihc  sea-defences 
were  still  held  by  the  enemy.     The 
comn;iaiider  of  the  fort  was  sum- 
moned to    surrender ;    but    Foir.e 
delay  occurring  in  his  returning 
bis  answer,  and  tlie  guns  of  .the 
fort  beginning   to   fire   upon  the 
Cai  ollne,  captain  Cole  scut  a  second 
flag,  stating  his  determination  to 
stoim  Nassau  immediately,  and  to 
i;iy  the  town  in  ashes,  unless  the 
colours  were  instantly  struck.   This 
determined  conduct  had  the  desired 
cfiVct ;  the  colours  were  struck,  find 


the  British  gained  podsessioii  oTth€ 
two  forts,  and  several  batteriesi 
mounting  VA)  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  defended  by  nearly  700  dis* 
ciplined  troops  and  militia.  . 

Although  in  the  cottquest  botk 
of  the  Isle  of  France  and  of  Baada 
every  thing  that  could  have  been 
anticipated  and  wished  for*  from 
the  display  and  exertion  of  British 
skill  and  valouf*  was  ejSected,  yet 
in  neither  instance  was  the  scene <3f 
action  so  extensive,  the  difficulties  so 
great,  the  oppointion  so  powerfolt 
nor  the  ressult  $o  truly  splendid  and 
important,  as  in  tlie  capture  of  £a« 
tavia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  of  Java*  Lord  Minto,  go^ 
vernor-general  of  India,  under 
whose  auspices  and  directioas  the 
conquest  of  the  Isles  of  Boiitt>oa 
and  France  had  been  accQxnplished, 
bad  formed,  a  plan  for  adding  Java 
also  to  the  British  colonial  empire- 
Bitavia,  the  capital  of  this  i$knd» 
had  long,  been  the  principal  sent  of 

fovemment  of  the  Dutch  East 
ndia  company ;  and  from  it  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  the  Dutch  in 
the  days  of  their  independence  and 
prosperity  had  derived  great  wcrilh 
and  commercial  advantages.  After 
they  fell  under  the.power  of  Fnuicc; 
Batavia  dwindled  considerably  |;  it 
still  however  wa^  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  for  ihe  French 
to  retain,  and  for  us  if  possible  t« 
capture.  On  many  accounts  the  Jtf 
tention  of  it  was  desired  by  th^ 
French ;  while  they  kept  it»  tbef 
preserved  in  some  degree  their 
chawcter  for  power  among  the. 
people  of  the  East  ;•  and  it  wpuld 
also  fierve,  if  peace  were  established, 
as  a  point  froai  which  they  might 
extend  thtit  conquests.  We  bav« 
more  than  once  adverted  to  the 
shock  which  is  given  to  die  Fiwich 
reputation  for  superioriiy,  by  th«r 
being  deprived  by  us  »i  their  co- 
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lonial.  posseasioRs;  "while  by  the 
▼ery^ame  circniustance,  not  only 
our  power  but  oux^  influence  is 
extended  and  increased*-  To  these 
political  considerations,  which  na- 
torally  induced  the  French  to  wish 
to  retain  Bauvia*  and  us  to  con* 
qaot  ity  there  maybe  added  otliers 
of  a  minor  character  and  ixnportr 
ance^  In  consequence  of  oor  long- 
continued  and  dkecided  naval  supe- 
riority, the  Dutch  bad  not  been 
able  ya  transnnit  to  Europe  the  pro-- 
ii«et$  of  Uieir  Eastern  possessions, 
nor  tbe  mo^y  which  tney  had  for 
y^sari  accumulated  there.  At  Ba- 
tama.  therefore,  or  at  least  in  other 
satt^  'of  the  isle  of  Java,  much 
booty  was  expected*  •  There  was 
slill  another  circum^ance-  which 
rendered  the  conquest  of  this  place 
of  importance  to  us :  white  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  eneniy,  from 
the  fiheker  and  protection  it  afford- 
ed to  their  cruixers,  it  was  danger- 
OQs  for  our  East  India  vessels  to 
go  to  or  come  from  China,  by  the 
nearest  and  in  other  respects  the 
safest  passage. 

The  enemy  had  by  no  means 
neglected  the  means  and  supplies 
necessary  to  protect  and  defend 
thisvery  importitnt colony.  General 
Janscns,  an  officer  of  experienced 
eoorage,  had  the  command  of  it, 
.with  a  force  of  upwards  of  IO,(H)0 
men,  supported  by  a  numerous 
jcrtillery.  The  island  afforded  many 
situations  naturally  very  strong, 
and  wdl  adapted  for  defence :  rhej-e 
had  been  fortified  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  skill  could  supply  ;  and  as 
Ac  preparation  that  was  making 
in  our  Baist  India  territories  for  the 
invasion  of  the  island  was  well 
known,  the  enemy  had  taken  every 
precaution  and  adopted  every 
means  to  oppose  our  landing  and 
procect  themselves.  Besides  these 
4>bstacks9  which  it  would  ba.  ne« 


cewary"  to  overcome  befdre-  thw 
colony  fell  into  our  hands,  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  clitnate  thieatened  to 
oppose  great  peril.    Batatla  is  weU 
known  to  be  perhaps  the  most  un-    . 
healthy  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
globe ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected 
on  many  accounts  that  our  troops 
would  soon  feel  the  effects  of  this 
pestilential  climate.     In   the  first 
place  they  must  unavoidably  underw 
go  great  fatigue,  which  of  itself 
wotild  render  them  more  obnoriout 
to  the  disorders  of  that  climate ; 
nor  could  they  expect  to  pos^es^ 
those  nieans  of  prevention  or  cure, 
so  easily  and  fully  as  the  troops  to 
whom  they  were  about  to  be  oppos- 
ed.    In  the  next  place,  the  troops 
of  the  enemy  having  been  seasoned 
as  it  were,  and  made  acquainted 
with  the  most  faint  and  remote 
symptoms' of  the  epidemic,  were 
less  likely  to  become  its  victims 
than  our  army.     At  first  sight  the 
large  force  which  the  enemy  had 
collected  for  the  defence  of  the 
island,    amounting,  as    has    been 
stated,  to  10,000  men,  might  have 
seemed  to  present  an  obstacle  to  its 
capture,    utterly    insurmountable, 
when  the  very  inferior  number  of 
troops  we  could  employ  on  the  oc- 
casion are  taken  rnto  the  accotxnt^ 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  troops  were 
Indians,  who  had  nqver  been'  op- 
posed   to     disciplined    European 
troops,  and  on  whose  firmness  and 
coiiragc  little  dependence  could  be 
placed.     It  is  tme,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  army  which  we  sent 
out  for  the  attack  and  capture  of 
the  island  was  also  Composed  of 
native  troops ;.  but  the  native  troops 
in  our  service  in -the  East  Indies 
have   become   by   experience   and 
discipline,  and  by  being  headed  by 
European  officers,  though  not  equal 
to  European  troops,  yet  certainly 
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in  every  respect  and  point  of  rtew 
much  superior  to  the  Indiatt  forces 
of  the  enemy.  Still,  however,  the 
<iffficiilties  which  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  conquest  of  the  island 
were  very  numerous  and  fcmiida- 
ble,  and  could  not  have  been  over- 
conjc  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
were,  had  our  commanding  officer 
been  less  skillful,  or  our  troops  less 
br^ve. 

.  Ihis  commanding  officer  was  sir 
Sainuel  Auchnuny,  a  general  who 
had  rendered  himself  honourably 
conspicttoiis  in  the  unfortunate  and 
.disgraceful  aitair  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
After  maturely  weighing  the  dif- 
.fertnt  plans  for  disembarking  his 
army,  heresolvt^d  to  effect  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Batavj-a:  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  4th  of  August 
181  Ir  the  troops  were  landed  with- 
out  opposition  about' twelve  miles  to 
the  •  eastward  of  'the  city.  11  le 
force  of  the  enemy  hi/d  taken  up  a 
very  strongly  fortiried  position 
at  Cornells :  thither  the  British 
general  determined  to  proceed 
without  loss  of  time,  having  Hrst 
taken  possession  of  Batavia,  in  or- 
der  that,  by  placing  tliis  city  in 
'bis  rear,  he  might  be  able  todra^Y 
supplies  for  his  army  from  thence. 
At  first  he  was  apprehensive  that 
the  road  to  Baiavia  being  extreme- 
ly strong,  and,  if  v;ell-dcfended, 
nearly  impracticable,  would  pre- 
sent very  formidable  obstacles  to 
liis  progress.  In  this,  however,  lie 
Was  happily  mistaken:  the  road 
wa«  not  disputed,  nor  even  occu- 
pied, by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  only 
obstacle  he  had  to  encounter  w:is 
occasioned  by  the  destruction  f.f 
the  bridge  over  the  Angol  rive^ 
"When  the  British  army'  had  at:- 
yanced  lb  us  far  on  their  road  to 
Batavia,  that  city  was  observed  lo 
4>e  on  fire  ;  and  the  general  natural- 
ly coucjuding  that  the  enemy  either 


had  evacuated  it,  or  meant  to  ii(9 
ft,  sent  forward  tlie  advaxKre  of  the 
army  under  colonelGillespfe  to  takm 
possession  of.  it.  On  the  8di  of  the 
month  colonel  Gillespie  having 
erected  a  temporary  brid^  over  the 
river,  and  gained  possession  of  the 
suburbs,  the  burghers  applied  for 
protection,  and  surrendered  the  city 
without  opposition,  the  garrison 
having  on  our  approach  retired  to 
Weltevreede. 

So  far  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion had  been  attained  withoot  loss 
or  opposition  ;  and  the  capture  ol* 
Batavia  promised  to  forward  and 
a«si"st  the  ulterior  and  more  im* 
poriJiiit  objects  in  a  very  consids^- 
able  degree  ;  for  though  the  enemy, 
before  they  evacuated  it,  had  de* 
jtroyed  lai^e  storehouses  of  piibHc 
propei-ty,  :tnd  had  attempted  to 
destroy  the  remainder,  the  British 
were  enabled  lo.preserve  somelarg* 
and  valuable  granaries.  •  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  inhabitants  had 
a!)aiKloned  the  city  :  but  the  Chi- 
nese settlers,  a  most  useful  and  in«» 
dnstiious  race  of  men,  remained 5 
and  they  were  of  great  servic'e  to 
the  army.  Provisions  also  were 
cheap  aiKl  abundant,  and  the  com- 
munication \^ith  the  fleet  was  easy 
and  expeditious. 

The  next  object  of  attack  was 
tlie  enemy's  cantonment  at  Welte- 
vreede, where  they  had  two  bri- 
gades of  infantry :  against  this  colo^ 
iiel  Gillespie  was  sent;  but  the  enemy 
abandoned  tl.eir  position  on  Hisap- 
proach,  and  retired  to  another  m 
front  of  tlieir  stiong  Hues  at  Cor* 
nelis*  This  new  position  was  very 
strong,  and  it  was  defendeAby  90(K> 
of  their  best  troops,  supported  by 
four  guns  of  horse-artrilery :  it  was 
however  attacked  witli  great  spirit 
and  gallantry  by  the  corps  under 
colonel  Gillespie :  the  enemy  de- 
fended themselves  with  great  <^)-r 
siinacy. 
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stioacf,  so.  that  it  was  ju(]ged  ex- 
pedient and  necessary  to  attack 
thsm  with  the  bayonet :  by  ^ne;in« 
of  this,  they  were  completely 
routed  and  Uicir  guns  taken. 

Bu:  the  difficulties  were  now 
only  beginning:  the  enemy  v/cre 
strongly  enii-enched  in  a  posiiion  at 
Comelis,  between  the  great  river 
Jacatra  and  the  Sloken,  m\  artifi- 
cial watercourse,  botli  of  which 
were  unrordable.  This  position, 
thus  defended  by  nature,  was  in- 
closed by  a  deep  trench  strongly 
eilisadoed.  "Wiihia  the  lines,  th^ 
gh  grounds. were  covered  and 
protected  by  several  redoubts  and 
batteries  mounted  with  a  great 
number  of  cannon.  In  the  centre 
stood  Fort  Cornelis ;  and  the  whole 
of  these  very  strong  works  were 
defended  by  a  much  superior  force, 
supported  by  a  numerous  and  well- 
served  artillery.  There  were,  it 
was  evident,  only  two  niodes  by 
which  tlie  enemy  could  be  driven 
.out  of  this  CDtrenchment,  or  com- 
pelled tn  surrender  it ;  cither  by  re- 
gulas:  approaches,  or  by  storming  it 
immediately ;  the  former  plan 
could  net  be  adopted,  on  account 
f>f  the  season,  which  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  before  the  foits  could 
be  reduced  by  regular  approaches, 
the  British  army  would  have  be^n 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise. It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  take  measures  for  carrying  the 
works  by  assault.  For  ihis  pur- 
pose batteries  were  eicoted,  in  or- 
der that  by  their  fire  t:;c  principal 
redoubts  of  the  enerny  might  be 
disabled  ;  after  a. heavy  fire  lor  two 
days  this  object  was  fully  accom- 
pli »hed.  The  nearest  batteries  were 
jiilenced;  and  by  the  superloi  ky  of 
the  British  fire  the  enemy  were  uvi- 
denily  harassed  and  disturbed  in 
evL-ry  part  of  their  posiiion. 

The  monaent  now  seemed  arrived 


proper  and  propitious  for  the  gens'* 
ral  assault ;  and  accordingly  on  the 
dawn  of  day,  on  the  ^tb,  it  vfJts 
made.  Colonel  Gillespie  here  was 
principally  employed,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  preceding  and  preli« 
minary  enterprises.  The  object  to 
which  his  efforts  were  directed  by 
the  commanding  ofHcer  was  a  re- 
doubt, which  the  enemy  had  con- 
structed beyond  the  artificial  water-r 
course;  by  driving  die  eneriy 
from  which,  the  British  troops 
might  bs  enabled  to  pass  the  bridge 
along  with  them,  and  attack  the 
redoubts  within  the  lines.  At  tl»e 
same  time  that  this  redoubt  was 
attacked,  another  divibion  under  ilut 
command  of  lieu t. -colonel  M^Leod 
was  ordered  to  possess  itself  of 
anoth  crrcdoubt  on  the  leftj  and 
the  bridge  over  the  river  Jaca- 
tra, by  wiiich  the  interior  of  the 
lines  might  also  be  ^readied,  wa$ 
the  object  of  die  attack  of  major 
Tule  with  a  third  corps.  While 
these  three  several  attacks  on  tiic 
flanks  of  the  enemy  were  carrying 
into  execution,  the  rem;iinder  of  tlie 
Briasii  army  was  directed  to  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy  in  front, 
and,  if  possible,  to  op?n  a  way 
tlirough  them  into  their  lines. 

.It  ii>  impossible  here  not  to  pause, 
and  to  admire  the  consummate  and 
comprehensive  judgement  and  skill 
witii  which  the  whole  plan  of  attitck 
was  formed  and  arranged.  The 
mere  detail  of  it  must,  even  to  a 
reader  unacquainted  witli  military 
tactics,  afford  indubitable  proofs  of 
the  sagacity  of  sir  Samuel  Auch- 
muty'smind;  it  must  stamp  him 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are 
best  able  to  appreciate  these  matters, 
as  a  master  of  ihe<  niUiury  art. 
Every  part  of  the  plan  was  mu- 
tually connected,  and  the  whole 
was  complete :  at  the  satne  time,  it 
bears  tliose  marks  of   simplicity, 

which 
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trhlch  dwtinj2;tiish  only  thfr  opera* 
trons  of  riatnre  and  of  great  minds. 
Perhaps  in  the  entire  annals  of  mi- 
litary achievements,  |^oih  ancient ' 
And  modern,  nothing  will  be  found 
to  surpass  It.  Even  had  the  plan, 
from  any  defect  in  the  executitm  of 
it*  or  from  unforeseen  and  unex- 
pected difficulties  tiiat  could  not 
be  overcome,  proved  abortive  and 
unsuccessful,  still  he  who  formed 
it  had  ensured  his  right  to  be  en- 
rolled among  our  greatest  military 
charactets* 

But  of  the  want  of  success  of 
such  a  plan,  when  intrusted  for  its 
execution  to  British  officers  and 
troops,  there  was  little  danger,  al- 
though the  Aemy  were  so  very  su- 
perior, and  in  every  respect  so  well 
prepared.  General  Jansens  was  in 
the  redoubt  when  the  assault  com- 
menced. Colonel  Gillespie  pos- 
sesised  himself  almost  instantaneous- 
ly of  the  bridge  OTer  the  Slokeiti 
under  a  heavy  fir^  of  grape  and 
hrasquetry;  and  passing  the 
bridge  along  with  the  enemy's 
troops  whom  he  had  driven  from 
their  redonbt,  he  attacked  and  car- 
ried one  of  the  redo'ubts  within  the 
lines.  Part  of  colonel  Gillespie's 
corps,  having  been  joined  by  that 
portion  of  the  artny  who  had  at- 
tacked the  enemy  in  front,  and^suc- 
ceeded  in  that  attack,  attacked  an- 
other of  the  inner  redoubts,  which 
they  alsortook.  The  same  success 
attended  the  corps  tinder  colonel 
M'Leod.  Four  redoubts  were  now 
in  our  possession,  three  of  which 
were  within  the  lines.  The  front 
of  the  enemy  was  also  routed,  and 
their  position  in  that  point  laid 
open.  The  only  redoubts  ^  which 
the  enemy  still  occupied  lay  in  his 
rear;  and  to  these  colonel  Gilles- 
pie, being  joined  by  eol.  M*Leod 
"pf  the  SScby  directed  hts  attention. 


Here  the  greater  part  of  the  enemylj 
artillery,  surrounded  and  protected 
by  their  cavalr}-,  were  posted.  The 
redoubts,  however,  were  taken  in 
the  same  mnsterly  style,  their  ar- 
tillery carried,  and  their  cavalry 
compelled  to  fly.  Soon  after  Fort 
Cornelis  was  uken,  and  the  victory 
was  complete. 

In  these  different  actions  the  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  very  great : 
about  one  thousand  were  buned  in 
the  works;  immense  numbers  were 
cot  down  in  the  retreat ;  the  riven 
were  literally  choked  with  tfeeir 
bodies;  and  the  huts  and  woods 
were  fifled  with  tlie  wounded,  most 
of  whom  afterwards  died.  Nearly 
five  thousand  prisoners  were  tabm, 
among  whom  were  three  general 
officers,'  thirty-four  field-officers* 
seventy  captains,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  subaltern  officers.  The 
number  of  artillery  and  field-pieces 
that  were  taken  was  veryg^at"; 
consisting  of  209  brass  guns,  S5 
brass  mortars,  19  brass  howkeets, 
604f  iron  guns,  and  74^  iron  and 
brass  cannons  and  mortars.  •  Our 
loss  was  severe?  though,  when  the 
force  opposed  to  our  army,  andtiie 
strength  of  the  enemy's  position,  are 
taken  into  account,  not  more  severt^ 
than  might  have  been  suiticipatod . 
We  had  fifteen  officers  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed, 
and  siity^three  officers  and  upwards 
of  six  hundred  men  wounded. 
Among  the  killed  was  the  gall«it 
lieutenant-colonel  M*Leod  of  tbte 
69th  foot. 

Among  the  enemy  who  escaped 
was  general  Jansens,  who'fied  dtt- 
ring  the  action  with  a  few  cavafay, 
the  only  remains  of  an  army  t>f  ten 
thousand  men,  to  the  distance  rf 
thirty  miles.  A s  soon,  howeverj>  as 
the  conquests  were  secured,  and 
die  British  troops  had  rested  from 

their 
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dkrir  faUj^,  a  eorps  was  dispatched 
m  porsuit  d  hiin»  which  after  di« 
flaying  ihe  same  intrepidity  and 
skill  which  had  distinguished  them 
en  the.  main  attack,  succeeded  in 
^ming  up  with  and  capturing 
JusK     Hius  was   this   important 


S  Ta-R  Y, 
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island  annexed  to  the  r  BrSish  en»« 
pire  (  and  to  tise  the  words  of  lord 
Mtnto/<  by  diesuccessiveTeductions 
of  thePrench  islands  aud^of  Java< 
the  Britfsh  nation  has  neither  aa 
enemy  nor  a  rival  from  the  Cap«  o£ 
Good  Hope  to  Cape  Horn." 


CHAPtERXVL 

^fjfftiirs  of  the  Penmsuta-^Prelumttafy  Rtmarks  on  ihe  imporiant  and  usaftd 
Jnfertncgs  to  he  drawn  from  the  Occurrences  in  Spain-^PecuUarsties  in  ihe 
Ceufses  and  Means  nviid  have  hitherto  preserved  Spain  from  Suipigation  by 
ike  French-^Etcpectfltions  formedy  that  the  Reverses  of  the  French  in  Spain 

.  ^asoM  materially  w^-ahen  the  Po<tver  and  Injluoice  of  Bonaparte^^^DiJferen^s 
htt^ween  Spain  and  Portugal^  and  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueses  'wiih  rC" 
spect  to  the  iVar  in  th^  Peninsula-f^Circntmftanees  injaiteur  of  tlie  Portuguese 
'T'^ore  generally  detest  the  French^  and  are  more  cordially  attached  to  ihe 
£tiglish. 


ONE  of  the  most  plausible, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  roost 
■weighty  objections,  that  has  been 
urged  against  ihe  utility  of  tlie 
Study  of  history,,  rests  upon  this 
^voond, — that,  in  the  long  series  of 
the  events  which  it  crabiaces  and 
narrates,  nothing  is  tau:>ht  but 
^bat  might  with  infinitely  more 
facility,  and  wiih  equal  certainty, 
be  learnt  from  the  transactions  that 
are  always  passing  around  us: 
that  men  are  naturally  fond  of 
power  i  and  that,  when  pes- 
iessed  of  it,  they  are  prone  and 
apt  to  abtt^e  it ;  that  sovereigns  are 
too  much  disposed  to,  trust  to  the 
representations  of  their  ministers, 
and  of  those  who  flatter  and  court 
them,  are,  it  is  urged,  among  the 
most  novel  and  impojtant  maxims 
with  which  the  study  of  history 
supplies  us,  so  far  as  human  cha- 
.racter  in  general,  and  the  character 
of  sovereigns  in  pardcular,  is  con- 
ceraed..  It  is  further  objected^  tl>at, 
.even  if  we  depend  upon  the^study 


of  history  supplying  us  with  very 
new  or  -very  important  politic 
cal  maxims,  we  shall  be  much  dis* 
appointed.  Whoever,  after  the 
perusal  of  the  history  of  most- 
states,  whether  ancient  or  modern^ 
sits  down  to  recollect  and  digest 
the  political  rules  anci  maxims 
which  he  has  been  abie  to  gleaq^ 
will  perceive  tliat  they  are  very 
common-place,  and  (>nly  such  as  he 
might  have  obtained  from  casting 
his  eyes  round  on  passii)g  pablic 
events. 

•There  is  a  consideraWe  sh::re  of 
truth  and  justice  in  tliese  remarks  ; 
but  if  they  aVe  applied,  withcijut 
excfeptii>n,  against  the  utility  of  tlie 
study  of  every  history,  they  cease 
to  be  just  and  true.  Both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  there  arise  every 
now  and  then  a  series  of  events  so 
totally  distinguished  and  apart  from 
the  common  every-day  trcinsac* 
tions  of  states,  that  they  must,  in 
thdr  origin,  progress,  and  conse« 
quencesy  strongly  fix  the  attention 

and 
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and  hiteresty  and  irmist  to  diepoliti* 
cian  and  philosopher a&rd  much  in- 
•sight,  net  before  possessed,  into  die 
cause&of  the  rise  andfall  of  states,  and 
into  the  nature  of  the  human  cha- 
racter when  acted  upon,  or  sur- 
rounded b^)  peculiar  circumstances. 
Those  who  arc  but  moderately  con- 
versant with  ancient  and  modern 
history,  will  easily  tix  upon  and  re- 
cognise these  remarkable  epochs, 
so  pregnant  with  interest  and  in- 
struction :  the  latest  which  have  oc- 
curred are  the  French  and  the  Spa- 
nrsli -revolutions.  It  may,  however, 
justly  be  maintained,  that  the  lesson 
taught  by  what  has  already  oc- 
curred, and  by  what  is  yet  transact- 
ing in  Spain,  is  both  more  novel 
and  more  important  than,  what 
was  taught  by  the  events  of  the 
French  revolution. 

In  each  of  our  volumes,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
tlie  peninsula,  we  have  prefixed  to 
our  narrative  of  tiiat  war,  or  inter, 
snixed  with  it,  such  observations 
and  reflections  a»  it  naturally  sug- 
gested, or  as  ap|)eared  to  us  calcu- 
lated to  set  tl.ewliole  transaction 
in  its  fair  and  proper  light,  and  to 
dr.iw  from  it  its  legitimate  and  most 
useful  concluj.ions. 

The  mere  simple  statement  of 
the  fact,  with  respect  to  the  penin- 
sula, will  excite  considerable  sur- 
prise and  hitcrest,  and  naturally 
pro^^oke  inquiry  and  investigation. 
France,  after  having,  with  more 
rapidity  and  uniform  success  than 
was  ever  before  known,  conquered 
the  most  powerful  armies,  and  de- 
stroyed the  most  wealthy  and 
iirmly  established  states  of  Eu- 
rope  ;•  by  which  ^he  had  not  only 
extended  her  territory  and  increas- 
ed her  armies  and  her  resources, 
but,  what  perhaps  was'  of  mor« 
moment,  infused  into  her  own 
soldiers   a    belief  of  Invi£»tbility> 


tod  into  those  of  oliher  .n^iom  H 
d^gr^ding  and  weakening  feelinj^ 
of  military  inf<?rionty^  attacked  a 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  long  been  declining  both  ra 
patriotism  and  valour ;  die  armies 
of  which  were  either  in  a  XRTctched 
state  of  preparation  and  discipline, 
or  actually,  at  the  moment  of  ixi- 
vasion,  at  a  distance,  surronndect 
by  the  troops  or  the  allies  of  the  in* 
vaders  5  and  the  sovereign  of  which 
had  joined,  either  from  treacliery 
or  fear,  with  those  who  v^-ere  Cflnte 
to  wrest  the.sceptie  from  his  hand, 
and  to  overrun  and  conqu^  his 
kingdom. 

When  we  examine  more  minute- 
ly into  the  circumstances  and  par- 
ticulars of  this  event,  our  wonder 
and  admiration,  instead  of  beings 
diminished,  will  be  considerably 
extended  and  increased.  It  may 
indeed  be  said,  when  we  com^ 
pare  what  the  inhabitants  of  th^ 
peninsula  have  done  towards  the 
preservation  of  their  country  fiOHi 
the  power  of  France,  and  towards 
the  resistance  and  destruction  of 
the  French  armies,  with  what  other 
nations  have  done  wlien  placed  in 
a  si^nilar  situation,  that  the  former 
have  greatly  surpassed  die  achieve- 
ments of  former  times.  For,  in 
all  former  similar  cases,  there  ex« 
isted  at  the  main  spring  of  action 
unconjmon  vigour,  activity,  and 
patriotism  ;  and  by  these  were  na- 
tunilly  set  and  continued  in  motion 
and  success  all  the  energies  of  the 
country.  To  take  tl>e  French  re- 
voluiion  for  an  example:  at  first» 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
greatest  mind, — ^the  mind  of  the 
most  enlightencid  and  comprehen- 
sive views,  and  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  active  character,  direct- 
ed the  movements  p£  France,  a$ 
far  as  they  respected  tlie  defence 
i^nd  protection    of  beir    t^ritor/ 

from 
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from  the  lavasion  and  conquest  of 
SI  foreign  power  :  even  afcerwsirds» 
in  the  very  ihid&t  of  all  that  sava^^e 
brutality  which  disgraced  the  revaUi* 
lion,  and  which  brought  to  light 
and  into  action  a  sec  of  men  inE- 
nitely  worse  than  the  most  degrad- 
ing and.  misanthropical  ideas  of 
human  nature hadjdared  to  form ; — 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  th;jre  w;is 
undoubted  talent,  and  tli.it  talent 
was  so  directed,  as  to  call  i'orth  the 
energies,  of  the  country.  Far 
otherwise  has  it  been  with  Sp^in 
ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  w^r  in  that  country  :  there  has,» 
in  fact,  been  no  head, — no  ruling 
or  superintending  power  to  ar- 
ranee,  methodize,  and  direct,  the 
well-disposed  and  well-directed  vi.- 
^ur  of  the  nation.  It  hus  been 
even  worse  than  that :  Utr  those 
into  whose  hands  the  ill  foi  tune  of 
the  state  has  uniformly  thrown  \he 
direction  of  public  affairs,  have  not 
only  been  destitute  oi'  al}  positive 
qualities  which  could  passibly  have 
FfESodcired  them  fit  for  their  situation 
and  office ;  but,  in  too  many  in- 
stances and  respects,  the  activity 
and  vigour  which  they  have  ac- 
tually discovered  and  exercised 
have  done  manifest  «uid  extensive 
mischief  to  the  cause  they  weie 
bound  to  benefit  and  support.  Cir- 
cumstances will  justify  the  posi- 
tion, however  harsh,  and.  even 
strange  and  paradoxical  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  without  the  government 
which  have  exercised  power  and 
rule  over  Spain  since  the  commence- 
menit  of  the  revolution,  she  would 
have  achieved  much  nvore  than  she 
has  actually  done. 

In  forming  a  just  estimate,  there- 
fore, <vf  tho  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  - 
to  drive  die  French  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  or  to  defend  effectually 
tlaeir  country  from  the  invaders,  we 
cu^ht  always  cacefuUy  and  candid- 


ly to  bear  in  .mifid  (am&ag  tnsmf 
circumstances  to  which  we  shall 
sli<»rtly  briefly  advert)  the  charac« 
tt-T  and  conduct  of  the  men  who 
have  been  at  the  hi?ad  of  her  go* 
vemm/jnt.  There  is  also  another 
consideration  to  be  taken  into  the 
account,  when  weighing  tliis.  most 
important  subject.  As  frorn  the 
events  of  the  w;Ar  the  Spanish  pro- 
visional governnr.ent  w^ero  cosi>pell- 
cd  to  desert  tlie  place  where^  they 
had  first  fixed  their  abode;  and  as- 
afierwards  horn  tlie-  same  cause 
they  were  in  fact  shut  iip,i»  Cadiz ; 
it  behoved  ihem  to  have  displaye«i 
more  than  usual  wisdom,  activity,  , 
and  vigour  in  thoir  councils  and 
plans,  in  order  to  do  .^way  the 
effect  of  these  untoward  events, 
and  to  command  respect  and  con^ 
fidence  from  the  people,  even  in 
tlie  midst  of  their  misfortunes  cind 
virtual  exile.  The  Roman  senate 
never  appeared  with  more  dignity, 
they  never  inspired  more  awe,  into 
the  breasis  of  their  enemies,  nor 
filled  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen 
with  moie  confidence  in  the  public 
cause,  than  when  the  enemy  were 
within  sight  of  Rome.  In  such  a 
situation,  if  men  are  really  pos» 
sessed  of  patriotism,  wisdom,  and 
vigour  in  that  degree  which  public 
dauger  and  calamity  demand,  these 
quaUties  will  break  forth.  But 
with  respect  to  the  provisional  go- 
vernujents  of  Spain,  in  proportion- 
as  the  crisis  of  their  country's  fate 
became  more  near  and  more  dreads 
ful, — in  proportion  as  the  display 
and  exercise  of  patriotism,  and  ac** 
tivity  became  more  necessary,  they 
cidaibited,  if  possible,  stronger  proofs 
of  weaiuiess,  intrigue,  ^nd  sdfisli- 
ness. 

Still  there    are    other    c»rcttm- 
stances  which  ought  to  be  noted  and . 
allowed  their  due  weight,   before* 
we  can  sit.  in  candid  jwdg§m«it- 
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vpon  the  efforts  of  th^  Spaniards 
fo  protect  their  coHintry  against  the 
power  of  Bonti parte. '  In  the  agita* 
tion  aad  convulsion  which  a  revoia* 
tioa  occasicmsj  or  which  are  th« 
nataial  and  tiecessary  consequence 
of  a  whole  people  being  excited  in 
defence  of  their  independence,  and 
beings  in  a  great  degree,  thrown 
loose  frona  regular  government,  the 
buoyancy  of  great  and  aspiring  ta- 
lents will  unavoidably  raise  them 
to  their  proper  and  just  level .  The 
history  of  all  states,  under  these 
drcumstances,  proves  this:  the  hi- 
story of  France,  perhaps  more  than 
that  of  any  other  state  ancient  or 
modem,  may  be  cited  in  illustra- 
tion of  tliis  position.  But  indeed 
the  truth  of  it  is  so  very  readily  and 
generally  aclcnowJedged,  that  men 
are  much  more  disposed  to  wonder 
that  great  talents  should  not  arise 
and  display  themselves  during  the 
convulsions  of  a  state,  than  that 
they  should  become  conspicuous 
and  active.  But  wh.at  is  the  case 
'  vith  respect  to  Spain  ?  Would  it* 
not  be  difficult  to  point  out  one.  in- 
dividual, either  in  the  civil  or  mili* 
tary  line,  of  pre-eminent  talents, 
whom  the  revolution  has  produced 
Or  called  forth  ?  However  we  may 
account  for  tliis  circumstance,  the 
existence  of  it  is  undoubted  ;  and 
if  it  is  so,  if  no  commanding  ta« 
lents  adequate  to  the  direction  and 
management  of  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
daring  this  momentous,  arduous^ 
and  most  difficult  crisis,  have  arisen, 
ought  we  not  to  be  the  more  sur- 
prised that  she  still  has  been  ena- 
bled to  resist'^lhe  power  of  France? 
Liet  us  aiso  take  into  our  considera- 
tion the  character  of  those  men 
who  conduct  the  hostile  cooncils, 
and  kad  on  the  hostile  armies^  in 
order  that  we  may  gain  a  still  fur-> 
thar  insight  into  the  tiierit  of  Spsu 
fush  resistaiioe.    When  France  wast 


attacked  at  the  commeocenMnt  of 
her  revolution^  although  die  gene- 
rals wlio  led  the  hostile  anmes  were 
men  of  constcbrable  talents^  yet 
they  were  nor  pre>-emtiiendyso; 
and  in  a  very  short  lime,  France^ 
in  ^  respect  of  generals,  was  ftjUy 
adequate  to  cope  with  her  enemies. 
But  the  case  with  Spain  was  hr 
different :  she  was  nuacked  by  men 
perfect  masters  in  the  art  of  war, 
who  led  ai^ainst  her  feeble  and  an- 
disciplined troops  armies  habituaied 
to  victory; 

Jt  was,  however,  expected  and 
foretold  by  the  sangnine  friends  of 
tl>e  Spanish  cause,  tliat,  althnogh 
at  first  her  generals  were  inezpB- 
rierkced,  and  her  tioops  raw  and 
irtidisciplitned,  yet  during  the  con- 
tinuance oH  a  protracted  resistance 
these  disadvantages  would  gradu- 
ally wear  away,  and  the  Spanish 
generals  aiKi  armies  would,  from 
the  unavoidable  and  natural  opera- 
tion of  cii  cumstai^ces,  becomft  ^t 
least  equal  to  those  of  her  invader. 
These  hopes,  however,  have  hither^ 
to  been  disappointed;  and  diese 
prophecies  still  are  without  their- 
accomplishment.  Whenever  a 
French  and  Spanish  army  encoun- 
ter each  other,  if  the  numerical 
force  is  nearly  equal,  the  advantW|e 
is  on  tlie  side  of  the  French  t  litue 
or  nothing  seems  to  have  been  g^ka* 
ed  by  experience,  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  generals,  of  skill  otinili* 
tary  knowledge ;  and  still  less»  on 
the  part  of  tlie  soldiers,  of  steadi- 
ness and  discipline.  Neither  can 
be  depended  upon:  under  so»^ 
circumstances,  and  in  some  w- 
stances,  the  generals  will  disp^^T^ 
and  exert  no  contemptible  share  <^ 
military  skill  in  the  mode  of  attack 
or  defence,  and  in  the  manfiCUY"** 
during  the  battle ;  and  their  skill 
will  be  seconded  by  correspoodiny 
difciplioe  amd  steadoxess  on  die  ftset 
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bf  tbe  troops;  iBviitle  vm4et  oihw 
tifciimscaucesy  and  at  other  times, 
ail  the  Ignorance  and  inezperience 
of  generals  and  soldiers  totally  un- 
used to  warfare  will  most  fatally 
be  ezhfbfted.  Here,  the^y  is  af!-> 
other  cause  for  wonder ;  diat  under 
these  drcam&dmces  Spain  is  not^ 
CQoqaeted-.  Whatris  it  that  has 
pawvtiUJtd  hter  conquest  ?  We  have 
aliBtdf  in  our  former  vohime  ad- 
vened to  some  of  the  causes  of  her 
firocracoed  resistance  and  stilkprc« 
served  independence*  The  events 
cSfet erf  fresh  campaign  either  con- 
firm the  justice*  of  thme  renuiFlfs,  or 
open  to  our  view  and  considtrratipii 
other  caosei,  wfaioh  co-operate  in 
eaahling  Spain torestst  her  invaders* 
As  it  is  these  causes  which  distln- 
8«Hli:the  Spanish  war^  they  cannot 
be-  too  fully  exp^aioed,  or  too 
foKciMy  dwelt  uponi  we  shall 
therefore  again  shortly  revert  to 
tbem^  beferr  we  enter  on  our  nar- 
rative of  the  afiairs  of  the  penin- 
suUi».  interspersmg  such  remarks  as 
are  supplied  or  suggested  by  closer 
aad.iunher  attention  to  those  af- 
faira. 

•  We  have  already^'m  our  former 
volaane,  adverted  to  the  nature  of 
the  penmsula,  as  being  particularly  * 
favoorafde'  to  the  cause  and  ezer« 
tions  oE  the  Spaniards.  This,  of 
c0Qn^:was  equally  favotn-able  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rcvolu- 
ttOB ;  i»at  the  Spaniards  at  that  time^ 
too  xooch  dbposed  to  trust  their 
defeftct  to  regular  armies,  neglect- 
ed in  a  great  degree  the  advantages 
which  U»  nature  of  their  territory 
supplied.  Now,  hoWever,  they 
ham  ttumed  their  attention  more 
closely-  and  e&ctually  to  them. 
There  *  is  only  one  unfavourable 
coasecpictice  ipHiich  this  mode  of 
warfare  was  likely  to  produce,  and 
against  wfakh  they  do  Tiot  appear 
ftufficiemlT  lo  have  gtiarded:  this 
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desultory  \vaTfare,  this  occupation 
of  the  strong  parts  of  their  terri- 
tory, ought  never  to  have  bceil  rei 
garded  as  the'  ultimate  object  of 
their  eflPortSi  nor  as  of  itself  ade- 
quate to  the  expulsion  of  the  French ; 
It  should  only  havtf  been  deters 
mined  to  have  recourse  to  it,  until 
the  regular  armies  could  be  increas- 
ed and  matured  in  skill  and  disci^ 
pKne  5  h  should  have  been  regarded 
more  as  a  temporary  and  raediatd 
than  as  a  lasting  and  ultimate  meaj> 
sure.  Had  it  been  viewed  solely 
and  exclusively  in  this  light,  it 
could  have  produced  mucn  more 
beneficial  effects  than  have  actually 
proceeded  from  it. 

But  the  nature  of  tlie  Spanish 
territory  has,  from  the  nature  of  th^ 
warfare  carried  on  in  the  peninsula, 
and  from  the  protracted  state  of 
that  warfare,  produced  another  ad- 
vantage to  the  Spanish  cause,  which 
was  indeed  partially  foreseen  by 
many  of  its  advocates.  In  all  the 
countries  that  have  been  over-run 
and  conquered  by  France,  her  ar- 
mies have  been  in  a  great  measure 
both  paid  and  supported  by  con-' 
tributions  and  exactions  on  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  as  the  conquest  was 
generally  achieved  in  the  short 
space  of  one  campaij^  of  but  a 
very  *few -months  contmuance,  there 
occurred  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
money  and  provisions  amply  suffi-  , 
cient  from  the  occupied  territory; 
In  Spain,  l^owever,  the  case  was 
diferent:  the  protracted  state  of 
the  warfare  of  itstflf  was  sufficient 
to  produce  very  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  paying  and  supporting 
the' French  armies;  and  as  the  war- 
fare was  not  only  much  protracted, 
but  Ihe  French  armies  frequently 
compelled  to  remain  long  station** 
ary,  these  difficulties  were  much 
increased.  There  were  also  other 
circumstances  which  operated  the 
X  same 
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same  way.  In  other  countries 
which  France  had  over-run  and 
conquered,  the  inhabitants  weire 
either  neutral  towards  them,  or  so 
little  hostile  that  the  French  could 
easily  procure  what  supplies  they 
had,  or  compel  them  to  collect  and" 
forward  them  to  the  armies.  In' 
Spain  it  was  directly  the  reverse: 
the  inhabitants  not  only  would  not- 
forage  for  the  French  armies,  nor 
without  compulsion  give  up  what 
stores  they  had,  but  they  inter- 
cepted the  supplies  on  their  way  to 
the*  armies.  Thrfs  Bonaparte 
found  his  troops  placed  in  circum- 
stances^ under  the  operation  of 
which  the  acknowledged  and  tried 
excellence  of  his  commissariat  was 
of  little  avail:  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  stript  of  all 
supplies,  or  at  leasf  possessing  thosi 
supplies  by  no  means  in  a  degree 
sufticient  for  the  maintenance  ot  his 
numerous  annies :  ana  the  supplies, 
widely  and, thinly  scattered,  could 
not  be  procured  and  collected  un- 
less his  soldiers  were  exposed  to 
great  peril  from  the  Spaniards ;  and 
when  collected,  they  could  not, 
without -very  great  hazard  of  being 
intercepted,  be  conveyed  to  die 
armies.  To  attempt  to  send  the 
supplies  from  France  was  out  of 
the  question  :  even  though  the  in- 
tervening country  had  been  peace- 
able and  friendly,  and  though  the 
roadfl  had  been  excellent,  and  the 
distance  much  less  this  could  not 
h^ve  been  done  for  any  length  of 
time;  but  when  the  hostile  disposi- 
ticn  of  the  inhabitants,  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads,  and  the  great 
length  of  the  way,  were  taken  into 
the  account,  even-the  enterprise  and 
activity  of  the  French  emperor 
would  havebeenfoiledin  the  attempt 
to  supply  his  arniies  in  the  peninsula 
frorii  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

But  Bonaparte  had  been  accus- 


tomed to  depend  upon  the  countries 
which  he  invaded  and  conquered^ 
not  only  for  the  support  but  also 
for  the  pay  of  his  troops.  Partly 
because,  in  all  probability,  he  had 
not  the  pecuniary  means  necessary 
for  the  regrlar  and  full  pay  of  his 
numerous  armies ;  and  partly,  in 
Older  to  animate  tliem  witli  the  sti- 
mulus of  hope  tq  the  most  arduous 
enterprise  and  the  most  rapid  exer- 
tions, he  held  out  to  them  the  pro- 
spect of  pay,  only  when  ttxej 
achieved  the  conquest  either  of  a 
considerable  portion  or  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  enemy's  territory.  In 
his  wars  with  Austria  he  followed 
this  plan  ;  and  the  possession  of  Vi- 
enna was  the  period  when  he  re- 
warded his  soldiers  far  their  coui- 
quests.  He  appears  to  have  pur- 
sued the  same  plan  in  the  peninsula: 
the  capture  ot  Madrid  brought  to 
his  armies  a  certain  portion  of  their 
pay ;  and  the  remainder  was  pro- 
m-sed  when  they  should  plant  the 
French  eagle  on  the  walls  of  Lisbon. 
But  the  peninsula,  neither  rich  in 
money  nor  fertile  in  provisions,  was 
soon  exhausted  ;  or  at  least  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  still  un- 
touched, or  had  recovered  from  the 
former  phmder  of  the  French,  was 
now  placed  beyond  their  reach  and 
their  power  by  the  military  prowess, 
of  the  British  army.  Bonaparte* 
therefore,  was  compelled,  either  to 
suffer  his  armies  to  remain  without 
pay^  or  to  send  the  necessary  money 
Irom  France :  the  latter  alternative, 
was  neitlier  very  agreeable  nor  very 
easy  to  him ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  tliat  his  armies  ob-. 
tained,  much  less  plunder,  and  re* 
ceived  much  less  pay,  as  well  as  en- 
dured more  hardships,  in  every  re- 
spect, since  they  crossed  the  Py- 
renees than  they  ever  did  before. 

The    natural   consequences    of. 
these  circumstances  in  which  the 
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J'rench  amies  were  placed  follow- 
ed in  some  degree ;  though  cer- 
tainly not  to  such  an  extent  as 
BBight  have  been  anticipated.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the 
power  and  influence  of  Bonaparte 
with  his  generals,  his  soldiers,  and 
with  the  French  nation  in  general, 
having  been  but  of  late  growth, 
and  nurtured  by  his  success,  and  by 
the  consequent  elevation  and  en- 
rtchment  of  his  soldiers,  would 
have  fallen  with  his  disasters  in 
Spain  ;  or,  at  least,  that  his  armies 
would  have  been  greatly  thinned  by 
desertion;  and  that  their  spirits 
would  have  been '  broken  by  the 
protracted  and  unsuccessful  nature 
of  the  warfare  in  which  they  had 
been  so  very  long  engaged.  There 
can  be  no  dojbt  that  the  foreign 
troops  in  the  service  of  Bonaparte 
in  the  peninsula  have  deserted  in 
very  considerablenumbers ;  but  very 
few  indeed  of  the  troops  of  France 
have  quitted  his  standard  ;  nor  do 
they  appear  to  fight  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  accustomed  spirit  and 
perseverance. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that 
the  events  which  have  occurred 
during  the  war  in  the  peninsula  are 
perhaps  more  pregnant  with  in- 
struction than  any  series  of  events 
which  either  ancient  or  modern  his- 
tory presents  to  our  notice.  We 
alluded  particularly  to  tliose  events, 
to  far  as  the  defence  of  the  Spa- 
niards is  concerned  :  but  even  when 
we  contemplate  the  French  charac- 
ter, as  it  was  exhibited  in  the  con- 
duct and  behaviour  of  their  gene- 
mis  and  soldiers  who  were  employ- 
ed in  the  peninsijla,  tliere  is  ample 
room  for  gathering  in..Lruction,  and 
for  mdulgmg  in  reflection  ;  though 
that  instruction  and  that  reflection 
are  not  of  so  pleasant  and  cheering 
a  nature  as  what  the  events  of  the 
war,  so  fa^  as  the  Spaniards  are 


concerned,  give  rise  to.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  and  consi- 
derably alarmed  at  the  firm  and  ' 
unshaken  attachment  of  the  French 
generals  and  soldiers  to  the  cause 
of  Bonaparte,  even  in  the  midst  of 
defeat  and  disgrace,  and  when 
neither  motives  of  honour,  of  fame, 
nor  of  pecuniary  emolument  re- 
main. As  far  as  we  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judsfing,  the  French 
armies  in  the  peninsula  are  as  much 
devoted  to  Bonaparte,  as  if  success 
and  plunder  and  fame  had  been 
the  uniform  results  of  their  cam- 
paigns. It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected by  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  French  character,  that 
when  Bonaparte  ceased  to  be  vic- 
torious, when  he  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  extend  the  French  empire, 
and  to  acquire  for  France  the  title 
of  sovereign  of  the  cbntinent  of 
Europe,  tnen  his  influence  both 
with  the  French  nation  and  with 
his  armies  would  liave  begun  to 
wane ;  but  as  yet  there  are  no  signs 
of  it :  and  certainly  this  reflection 
is  so  melancholy  as  almost  to  weigh 
down  the  joy  and  hope  to  which  md 
efforts  of  the  Spaniards  give  rise. 

But  to  return  from  tliis  digres- 
sion (in  which  we  have  indulged 
principally  for  the'  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating our  position,  that  the 
events  tnat  have  occurred  in  the 
peninsula  are  pregnant  with  in- 
struction on  whatever  side  viewed), 
ir  we  have  truly  and  justly  stated  ' 
the  nature  of  the  warfare  in  which 
Bonaparte  is  engaged  in-  the  pe-  . 
nmsula,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty 
in  removing  the  surprise  of  those 
who  have  expressed  it,  because  he  / 
has  not  sent  larger  armies,  and  At 
once  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards 
wirh  numbers.  It  may  justly  be 
doubted  whether  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  that  Bonap-arte  has  conquer- 
X2  ed 
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ed  the  othftr  cotintnes  on  the  crm- 
tinent  of  Europe,  could  be  achieved 
by  the  most  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  armies  that  were  ever  led 
into  the  field.  But  there  is  another 
point  of  view  in  which  this  circum- 
stance may  be  placed  :  Bonaparte 
has  already  lit  the  peninsula  armies 
as  numerous  as  he  can  maintain 
there ;  if  piore  men  were  sent,  they 
.could  not  find  means  of  subsistence. 
In  this  single  fact,  viz.  in  the  im- 
possibility^  in  the  present  and  late 
state,  of  subsisting  numerous  ar- 
mies, is  contained  rtearly  the  whole 
secret  of  the  safet  y  of  the  Spaniards ; 
we  say  nearly  the  whole  secret ;  for 
besides  this,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  the  nature  of  the  warfare 
carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  sets  a 
large  army  almost  at  defiance : 
the  most  useful  and  successful  of 
the  Spanish  armies,  if  armies  they 
can*e  called,  are  of  such  a  texture, 
and  formed  of  such, materials,  that 
a  large  force  can  make  little  or  no 
impression  upon  them.  If  they  are 
routed  and  destroyed,  if  must  be 
by  bodies  of  men  disposed  and  or- 
ganised like  themselves. 

We  have  hitherto  in  a  great 
measure  confined  our  remarks  and 
inferences  to  Spain  and  the  Spa- 
niards ;  because  in  the  case  of  the 
Portuguese  there  are  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  require  to  be  se- 
parately stated  and  considered. 
Sefore,  however,  we  advert  to  the 
condition,,  the  exertions,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Portuguese,  we  shall 
•*  very  briefly  consider  the  eflPects 
which  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
duced by  the  nuture  of  the  war  on 
the  state  of  Spain,  and  the  character 
of  the  Spaniards. 

When  we  reflect  that  Spain  has 
now  been  upwards  of  thr^e  years 
the  seat  of  warfare,  and  when  we 
consider  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
warfai«  which  has  been  carried  onj 


we  are  naturally  and  alm05t  tm« 
avoidably  led  to  ihdnlgc  in  tne!aii« 
choly  reflections  on  the  actual  mi- 
sery which  it  must  produce^  and  on 
the  desolateness  and  sterility  which 
it  must  spread  over  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  E«rope/  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  evils  mtxst 
be  produced  ;  that  now,  and- for  a 
great  length  of  time,  the  mo«  fer- 
tile tracts  in  Spain  will  be  compa- 
ratively unproductive;  and  that 
much  individual  misery  has'already 
been  engendered,  and  will  continue 
to  seize  upon  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants. But  there  rs  another  pottit 
of  view  in  which  this  subject  may 
be  placed,  much  more  importatit* 
though  not  so  obvious :  we  allude 
to  the  permanent  effects  on  the 
Spanish  character  and  habits  which 
this  revolutionary  war  will  produce. 
We  are  very  apprehensive  the  ef- 
fects will  not  be  good ;  or,  at  lease* 
that  much  that  rs  bad  will  be  {nfxed 
with  what  is  good.  Had  the  efforts 
of  the  Spaniards  been  called  forth 
and  successfully  exercised  in  regular 
warfare;  and  had  the  talents  of  her 
statesmen  discovered  themselves  in 
vnse  and  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  the 
country,  the  Spanish  character 
must  have  come  out  of  the  contest 
much  purified  and  exalted.  But  in 
a  mode  of  warfare  which  caUs  for 
cunning  and  mere  bodily  activity 
and  strength,  and  which  is  upheld 
ratlier  by  a  national  ^  antipathy 
against  the  Invaders  than  by  any 
clear  and  ardent  love  of  liberty  and 
independence,  the  human  character 
cannot  be  much  benefited.*  "Die 
manners  and  dispositionsof  die  in- 
habiunts,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
will  become  fierce  and  uncractable  ; 
and  great  danger  and  difficulty 
will  arise,  even  when  the  coontry 
is  freed  from  the  invaders,  in  re- 
ducing those  who  hare  been  so'«fw 
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^t|^  in  freeing-  5t,  to '  regular 
habits  of  order  and  subordination. 
Botji  from  the  nature  of  the  war 
tlicy  wage  against  the  French  ar- 
mies, and  frora  the-  ilesoiate  state 
oif  their  own  couutiy,  the  Spanish 
guerillas  are  compeiieel  to  subsist 
and  to  act  in  a  disorderly  manner, 
and  in  their  operations  irequcniiy 
to  injure  their  countrymen,  that 
they  may  reach  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  Habituated  to  such  a 
iifet  they  must  acquire  much  of 
the  character  of  the  irregular  troops 
of  furmer  times  ;  bold,  enter pris- 
liifif  and  frank,  but  at  the  same 
lime  fond  of  rapine,  and  disposed 
to  live  rather  contrary  to  than  ac- 
cordin;^  to  law. 

Such  are  the  reflections,  so  far  as 
S|>ain  is  concerned,  which  we  think 
it  proper  to  o£^r  to  our  readers, '^ 
before  we  enter  oh  the  history  of 
the  campaign  in  the  peninsula 
iluring  the  year  18U.  ^ome  of 
tbemhavebeen  given  before,  though 
not  in  the  same  connexion  or  under 
the  same  points  of  view ;  and  we 
must  repeat,  thaC  the  war  in  the 
peoinsula  teems  with  subjects  for 
reflection.  We  shall  now  state  those 
circumstances  which  distinguish 
i'rom  Spain*  and  render  peculiar, 
the  state  and  the  probable  issue  of 
tixe  Portuguese  contest. 

The  most  prominent  and  most 
important  distinguishing  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  and 
the  Portuguese,  «o  far  as  the  issue 
of  the  contest  in  which  they  were 
both  engaged  was  concerned,  con- 
sisted in  their  relative  diulike  to 
the  French,  and  attachment  to. the 
English.  The  Spaniards  undoubt- 
edly have  a  national  antipathy  to 
the  French  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
,  9o  strong  and^  operative,  and  not 
Dearly  so  general,  as  it  exists  among 
the  Portuguese.  The  Spaniards, 
mrer  mce  a  prince  of  the  house  of 


Bourbon  sat  upon  their  throne, 
have  approximated  in  a  small  de. 
grce  to  the  French  character,  and 
nave  certainly  thrown  aside  soxe  of 
tlwt  dislike  which  they  formeriy  en- 
tertained against  the  French  naiitin':  • 
still  however  there  was  su/Ecient'of 
this  dislike  called  again  into  action, 
as  it  had  been,  by  die  conduct  of 
Bonaparte  towards  them,  to  have 
produced  the  most  hoitile  effects 
towards  the  Frc^nch,  had  it  been 
gerwral ;  but  it  was  in  this  last 
respect  tliat  it  differed  principally 
from  the  hatred  which  the  Portu- 
guese bore  to  the  French.  Among 
the  Spaniards  thore  were  but  too 
many,  and  those  too  of  the  highest 
rank  and  most  extensive  and  conN 
nianding  influence,  who  were  well 
disposed  towards  the  French. 
Among  the  Poituguese,  on  the 
contrary,  tjiere  was  scarcely  an  in- 
dividual to  be  found  who  was  iiot 
animated  with  an  equal  degree  of 
hostility  both  against  the  character 
and  the  objects  of  their  invaders. 

The  difference  between  thexSpa- 
niards  and  the  Portuguese  with  re- 
spect to  their  frietidiy  disposition 
towards  the  English  was  still  more 
striking  and  important.  That  feel- 
ing of  abhorrence,  which  the  igno- 
rant and  bigoted  catholic  feels  to- 
wards those  whom  he  considers  as 
heretics,  -was  in  the  case  of  the 
PortUi^ucse  in  a  very  great  mea- 
sure done  away,  so  far  as  the  Eng- 
lish were  concerned,  by  the  long  * 
and  close  alliance  which  had  sdb* 
sisted  between  the  two  nations  $  by 
the  intercourse  which  commerce 
had  produced  and  kept  up  between 
them ;  and  by  the  assistance  which, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  British  . 
soldiers  had  rendered  them  against 
their  enemies.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Spaniards,  less  accustomed,  ana 
perhaps  naturally  less  disposed  to 
associate  with  foreigners,  and  espe- 
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cially  with  heretics,  were  averse 
even  to  receive  succour  from  the 
English.  They  had,  besides,  or 
conceived  they  had,  reasons  for 
suspicion  ^nd  mistrust  which  the 
Portuguese  had  not.  Tfie  seizure 
of  the  Spanish  frigates  undoubtedly 
operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
British.  Portugal  had  never,  known 
us  but  as  allies  and  defenders.  Spain 
had  generally  known  us  as  enemies 
from  whom  she  had  suffered  se- 
verely. France*  had  never  been 
able,  because  she  never  had  the 
opportunity,  to  instil  hatred  and 
suspicion  of  us  into  the  minds  of 
the  Portuguese,  while  she  had  had 
ample  opportunity  of  stirring:  up 
these  passions  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Even  if  there  were  no  other 
points  of  difference  between  the 
Spaniards  ahd  Portuguese  than 
these,  a  little  refleaion  will  con- 
vince us,  that  tlicse  of  themselves 
must  produce  a  great  difference  in 
their  efforts  and  success  during  the 
war  in  which  tliey  are  both  engaged. 
While  thete  have  been  numerous 
well-founded  complaints  against 
the  Spaniards  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  on  tlie  ground  that 
they  have  rather  favoured  and  en- 
couraged than  opposed  the  French, 
or  at  least  thit  they  have  displayed 
a  very  unnatural  and  blameable 
apathy  for  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
try, the  Portuguese  uniformly 
have  shown  and  proved  themselves 
hostile  to  their  invaders ;  and 
though  in  several  instances  they 
have  been  de€cient  in  courage,  and 
steadiness,  they  never  have  been 
found  w^^iing  in  a  proper  dispo»i- 
tion.  A  similar  remark  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  two  nations  towards  the 
English :  while  vihe  Spaniards, have 
either  thwarted  our  measures  for 
their  defe.nce>  or  rendered  them 


useless  and  ioefi«cttial  by  their  jea^ 
lousy  and  backwardness,  the  Por- 
tuguese have  cheerfully  pat  them- 
selves under  our  guidance  and  au- 
thority, and  have  co-operated,  at 
least  as  much  as  could  well  have 
been  expected  from  them,  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  country. 

Now  it  is  surely  too  evident  td 
require  much  amplification  of  re- 
mark to  prove  it,  tliat  a  l^osiile  feel- 
ing towards    the  French,    and  a 
friendly  disposition    towards    the 
English,  are  absolutely  jiece^sary 
for  the  protection  and  independence 
of  the  peninsula.     It  may  be  makf 
ing  too  bold  an  assertion  to  main- 
tarn,  that  by  the  assistance  of  the 
English  the  peninsula  will  be  ef- 
fectually, completely,  and  pernja- 
nently  freed  from  the  French  ar- 
mies ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  main- 
taining an  improbable  or  unfounded 
position,  to  assert,  that  without  the 
assistance  of  the  English    armies 
the  peninsula  will  never  be  freed 
from  its  invaders.     If  Spain,  there^ 
fore,  were  what  Portugal  is,  in  re- 
spect to  hostile  disposicion  to  the 
French,  and  cordial  and  friendly- 
feeling  towards  the  English,  th* 
cause  of  the  peninsula  would  wear 
a  more  favourable  aspect.      BOC 
there  are  several  othercircui»stance« 
which  render  the, cause  and sitoa«» 
tion  of  Portugal  more  favourable 
than  that  of  5pain.    , 

In  the  first  place,  the  limited  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  country  are 
more  favourable  to  defence,  both 
by  the  natives  and  by  the^Englisli. 
The  extent  of  sea-coast  which  Por- 
tugal possesses,  and  the  circum- 
stance, that  this  sea-coast  lies  nearly 
opposite  to  England,  and  within  a 
few  days -sail,  arc  much  to  hor  ad-- 
vantage.  The  French  can  thus  be 
continually  attacked  and  harassed, 
even  if  they  could  get  into  the 
heart  o£  the  ooaiitry :  but  there 
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are  also  numerous  and  p;reat  obstsi- 
cies  to  tlicir  advancing  so  far.  On 
almost  the  whole  of  tlie  frontier  of 
Portugal,  nature  has  raised  for- 
Biidable  barriers  for  her  protection ; 
and  even  if  these  are  passed,  ati 
enemy  cannot  proceed  far,  before 
addixion<i}  obstacles  to  this  progress 
appear.  But  the  most  important 
point  is  the  situation  of  the  capital 
of  Portugal ;  though  a  country  is 
not  necessarily  subdued  when  its  ca» 
pital  i«  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
yet  till  that  event  lakes  place,  die 
enemy  cannot  possibly  be  said  to 
iiave  conquered  it#  The  French, 
aiK'are  of  ihe  6clat  and  impression 
produced  by  their  being  able  to  occu- 
py the  capital  of  the  different  coun- 
tries which  they  have  invaded,  have 
-  regularly  pushed  forward  against 
them ;  and  have,  in  fact,  in  almost 
eatery  instance,  made  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  capital  the  means  of  sub- 
duing and  bringing  to  terms  their 
adversaries.  In  most  countries, 
the  capitals  are  so  situated  as.  to 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  in- 
vaders :  in  Spain,  Madrid  soon  fell ; 
but  Lijibpn  is  most  fortunately  situ- 
ated both  for  defence  by  an  army, 
and  for  that  army,  while  defending 
it,  being  supplied  by  a  naval  power 
such  as  Britain.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked^  that  the  French,  by  the 
very  act  of  drawing  near  to  attack 
Lisbon,  necessarily  remove  them- 
selves to  a  much  greater  distance 
from  their  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies, while  they  enter  into  a  tract 
of -country  very  ill  calculated  to 
support  a  numerous  army. 

In  the  second  place,  the  friendly 
dt^TOskton  of  the  Portuguese  to- 
wards the  English,  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted^  has  pro- 
duced one  imj5ortant  public  effect, 
besides  drawing  together  the  indivi- 
duals of  tlie  two  nations.  While 
the  Spasuards  wiU  neitiber  receive 


our  courtcils,  nor  permit  ottr  officers 
to  dfScij)line  their  troops,  Portugal 
may  be  said  to  b^actuallr  j^overned 
by  British  statesmen,  ^hile  her  ar- 
mies are  in  every  respect  nndefthe 
c6mmand  of  British  officers.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
beneficial  consequences  resulting 
from  this  :  there  is  not  orily  more 
vigour,  and  more  tiniform  and 
hearty  co-operation,  but  the  Por- 
tuguese soldiers  must  ultimately, 
though  necessarily  very  slowly,  as- 
sume much  of  the  tharacier  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  thus  as- 
sociated. '  It  is  impossible  not  to 
look  further  for  the  effects  which 
this  system  must  produce;  and  to 
indulge  the  hope,  that  whatever  be 
the  ultimate  issue  of,  tire  contest  in 
the  peninsula,  the  Portuguese  n;i- 
tional  character  will  be  much  bene- 
fited, both  by  intercourse  widi 
Britons,  and  by  being  forced  to  the 
exercise  and  displayof  more  activity 
and  vigour  than  the  political  cir- 
cnmstances  under  which  they  had 
antecedently  been  placed  either  ' 
called  for  or  permitted. 

If  we  naturally  were  apprehen- 
sive that  the  desultory  and  irregu- 
lar mode  of  warfare  in  which  the 
greater  nnrt  of  the  inhabitiints  of 
Spain  were  engaged,  would  pro- 
duce on  their  character  not  the 
most  desirable  etrects ;  we  may,  on 
the  o titer  hand,  anticipate,  from 
the  state  into  which  the  Portuguese 
nation  are  now  brought  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  British,  and  by  inter- 
course with  them,  a  very  great 
amelioration  of  their  character. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  V>robable  issae  of  the 
war  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  to 
the  effects  which,  vrhether  success- 
ful  or  not,  it  will  probably  produce 
on  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries 
respectively  5  we  shall  find  much 
X  4*  more 
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VCiQTt  resLSon  to  anticipate  good 
from  the  latter  than  from  the  £ormer. 
When  Spain,  like  PortugaU  shall 
BO  far  discover  and  acknowledge 
her  real  interests^  as  to  accept  this 
country  for  her  friend  and  ally 
without  scruple  or  jealousy ;  vhen 
she  will  pordially  adopt  the  only 
reiTjedy  for  the  ignorance  of  her  ge- 
i^erals  and  the  unsteadiness  of  her 
j:,roops,by  incorporating  them  com- 
pletely with  our  armies ;  when  her 
pouncils  shall  be  directed  by  talents 
adequate  to  the  emergency  and 
difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which 
slie  is  placed ;  ai)d  when^  like 'Por- 
tugal, her  inhabitants  shall  be  una- 
nimous, at  least  in  not  joining  and 
assisting  the  Frendi^  then  will  lier 
hopes  of  success  be  better  foooded» 
and  the  day  of  her  triumph*  tr^a- 
quilltty,  and  independence  be  not 
.  far  distant. 

There  still  rieipains  axjother  topic 
pi  reflection  on  this  most  fryitful 
.and  interestipg  subjett,  to  which 
we  must  advert  before  we  epter 
on  the  narrative  of  the  campaign 
.  m  the  peninsula ;  it  wiU  not/  howr 
pver,  detain  us  long. 

After  all  that  has  l?ecn  urged, 
and  mast  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  the  difficult  situation  in  which  die 
JFrench  armies  in  Spain  are  placed, 
and  the  impossibility  of  angmenting 
|iiose  armies  from  the  impoverished 
state  of  the  country,  stilji  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain 
niDst  tend  ^o  lower  our  opinion  of 
^onaparte^s  talents,  both  as  a  st^tes^ 
man  and  as  ix  military  character. 
At  the  very  outlet  of  the  Spanish 
revolution  he  was  manifestly  ig- 
norant of  the  state  of  Spain ;  he 
.)yas  totally  i^napprehtnsivc  of  any 
ppposition  or  re^stance  in  the  least 
formidjible  from  the  Spanish  na* 
tioii.  Afterwards,  when  they  did 
rise  up  in  arms  against  htm,  he  did 
pot  act  with  his.  accustomed  deci? 


sion,  promptttnde,andv%aDrt  fat 
left  his  work  incomplete,  to  go  to 
war   with  Austria;    ahhoogh    it 
might  have  been  imagined  that  the 
nature  of  Spanish  resistance  would 
.have  been    sufficiently  known  to 
him .  who  had  seen  and  felt  it,  to 
have  convinced  him  that  it  was  of 
infinitely  more  importance  to  crush 
the'  Spaniards   than     to    conquer 
Austria.     It  is  also  difficult  to-ac>- 
count  for  the  circumstance  that  Bor 
naparte  himself  has  not  gone  into 
Spain  to  head  his  armies,  since  the 
war  tl^.ere  presented  so  many  diffi- 
culties^    and    advanced    so    verr 
slowly.     It  is  not  consistent  with 
his  character^  or  with  hi5  former 
conduct,  to  suppose  that  he  Is.  de- 
terred by  an  apprehension  of  dan^- 
ger :  that  was  more  likely  to  incite 
tliun  to  deter  him.  Upon  the  wbole» 
and  in  all  its  parts,   his  conduct 
during  the  Spanish  war  has  been 
very   unaccountable:    it  however 
tends  very  strongly  to- illustrate  and 
pi^ove  a  position  to  which  we  kave 
already  adverted, — ^that  his  power 
in   France  is  laid  now  on  other 
foundations    than    mere    milicarf 
conquest  and  glory.     Had  it  rested 
solely 'or  principally  on  these,  from 
which-  unquestionably  it  took  its 
rise,    Bonaparte    durst    not. have 
been  absent  from  the  sce^e  of  dan* 
ger;    nor  would  he  have  felt  as 
tranquil  and  safe,  as  he  i^ppears  to 
have  done,  amidst  the  disasters  of 
his  armies  in   tbie  ppninsvku     Is 
there  not  also  reason  l^  apprehend* 
^lat  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in 
most  of  the'other  countries  on  the 
continent  which  the  French  aims 
have  oyer-run  and  cQnquexed»  the 
people  are  beginniug  to  settle*  as  it 
were,  and  bpcoroe  habituated   to 
the  new  order  of  things  ?    Can  wo 
suppose,  if  there  still  ej[isted  among 
them  the  same  spirit  of  tndepend* 
(Qoe  s^ifl  ho$pliQF.  toiyardiFmnc^ 
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^at  ''it  woi£d  not  hate  maaifested 
ic&elf.  «ince  the  reverses  of  the 
.French  annies  in  the  peninsnla? 
Afmr  every  checlc  or  defeat  which 
chey  haVe  sustained,  ^ve  have,  been 
told  to  be  on  the  watch,-^for^hat 
.the throne  of  Bonaparte  was  shaken, 
if  not  in*  France,  at  least  in  the 


'Qonqoered  sationt*  But.  our  tic^^ 
ries  in  the  peninsala  isave  passed 
over  ihefiectaal  in  this  respect :  his 
aarmies  are  defeated  and  disgraced 
theniy  but  France  and  the  conquered 
countries  are  still  tranqoil,  and  obe- 
dient to  his  yoke. 


CHAPTER '  XVII. 

\Ajfairs  ofths  Pinsnsuia  tontinued'^Massena  remfoFced'^His  Retreat  frwn  San^ 
(argm — Pursued  and  attacked  by  Lord  fv^l&ngton — Affair  at  Saii^al"^ 
Miusena  crosses  the  Frontier  of  Portugid — I^ord  IVeJiington  gots  into  Esire^ 
¥ttadura — Recalled  by  IntelTtgmce  that  Ma^sena  is  again  advancing-^BeUth 
.0f'Almeida*^French  Garrison  escape-^jiffairs  in  Ertremadura — Badajoa 
iakesi^^General  Beresford  advances  to  retake  it'-^pposed  and  attacked  by 
h^vtlt^'^B attic  of  Albutra^-  Umu:cei^ul  Attends  against  Badqjoib^^Ji^' 
mont  auumes  the  Command  of  the^  French  )Army^-^Ciudad  RoMgo^^Jjord 
Wellington  advances  against  it— -The: French  attack  bim^^He  retreatS'^Gene^ 
ralHili  surprises  a  French  Corps — Remark^. 


THE  retreat  of  marshal  MaS' 
sena  from  the  position  he  occu- 
pied near  the  British  lines  at  Torres 
Vedras  to  Santarem,  was  noticed 
in  'our  volume  for  the  year  1810. 
When  the  intelligence  of  this  re- 
treat first  reached  England,  the  joy 
and  congratulation  were  excessive: 
his  immediate  and  further  retreat 
was  looked  forward  to  with  cer- 
tain^. When,  however,  he  seem- 
ed-resolved  to  retam  the  new  posi- 
tion  be  had  taken  up,  those  who  had 
been  most  sanguine  began  to  de- 
spond: they  looked  upon  his  retreat 
'  to  Santarem  as  a  mere  feint ;  or,  at 
least,  as  rendered  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary only  by  the  devastation  of 
tlie country  he  had  so  lon^ occupied. 
Early  2n  the  year  181 1,  mtelligence 
was  received  by  lord  Wdlington 
that  a  very  numerous  corps,  a- 
9noi|nting,  it  was  said,  to  nearly 
1^000  ziEMDi  werectt  dietr  nnarcb 


to  join  Massena.  The  Portuguese 
general  Silveira  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  interrupt  the  march  of  this  body 
of  men,  or  to  harass  them  during 
it.  The  Portuguese  troops  by 
themselves  were  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  French,  and  Silveira  was 
compelled  to  aba;idon  his  object^ 
after  having  suflfered  severely  for 
his  rashness. 

For  soxkie  time  after  Massena 
was  thus  reinforced,  desertions 
from  his  army  were  kss^commoii 
and  numerbus;  and  die  accounts 
of  deserters  no  longer  presented 
that  picture  of  famine  and  wretch- 
edness which  they  had  formerly 
given.  Indeed  irom  the  state- 
menu  of  the  French  papers,  from 
the  reports  of  deserters,  and  from 
what  lord  Wellington  learnt  by 
other  means,  it  was  rendered  cer- 
tain, that  a  large  supply  of  pror 
visions  bad  be^  brought  to  Ma^ 
.  s^na'^ 
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sena's  may  by  the  corps  which  had 
joined  him* 

It  was  at   first  ixna^'ned.  that, 
being  now  so  strongly  reinforced, 
he  would  laake  an  attempt  on  lord 
Wellington  at  Cartaxo ;  especially 
as  the  position  of  the  latter  was  not 
-  now  nearly  io  formidable  as  it  hiid 
been  at  Torres  Vedrasj^.  but  the 
French  marshal  manifested  no  such 
disposition  or  intention.     On   the 
other  hand,  lord  Wellington  found 
that  the  position  occupied  by  the 
enemy  at  Santarem  could  not  be 
attacked  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ;  it  had  been  chosen  with  great 
judgement  and  skill,  and  fortiHed 
with  the  utmost  care  and  cauiion. 
Thus  to   all   appearance  the  two 
armies  were  exactly  in  every  cir- 
cumstance,  except   mere  locality, 
place<i  relatively  to  e^ich  other  as 
they  had  been  at  the  close  of  the 
jezt  1810.    The  French  indeed  had 
opened  to  themselves  an  entry  into 
a  more  fertile  district  of  Portugal ; 
but  no  part  of  this  kingdom,  ex- 
hausted as  it  had  been,  could  long 
support  such  a  numerous  army  as 
Massena  commanded.     Besides,  it 
must  have   become    apparent  to 
him,  that'  even  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  continue  at  Santarem 
during  the  whole  of  the  approach- 
ing spring,  still  his  stay  there  could 
be  of  no  avail :  each  day  rendered 
the  subsistence  of  his  army  more 
difficulty   and  saw  it  decrease' by 
sickness  and  desertion;  while  each 
day  added  to  the  strength  of  lord 
Wellington'slines,  without  exposing 
his  army  to  the  difficulties  under 
which  that  of  the  French  suffisred. 

Knowhag  these  things,  lordWel- 
fington  confidently  and  repeatedly 
predicted  that  the  French  must  re- 
treat: this  prediction  not  having 
been  verified  so  soon  as  was  expect- 
ed and  hoped  for»  many  accused 
lord  WeUrngtofi  of  beisg  a  fal^ 


prophet :  the  day  of  the  completi^ii 
of  his  prophecy  was  at  hand.  On 
the  5th  of  N^ch,  marshal  Massena 
having  arranged  every  thingibr  his 
retreat  with  the  most  consummate 
skill  and  foresight,  and  with  the 
most  profound  secrecy,  broke"  up 
from  his  position  at  Santarem.  He 
in  part  succeeded  in  deceiving  lord 
Wellington  with  respect  to  the  line 
of  his  retreat,  by  indicating  a  dis- 
position to  occupy  ITiomar ;  but 
naving  by  his  manoeuvre  drawn  oflF 
part  of  the  British  army,  Massena 
continued  his  march  towards  the 
river  Mondego,  with  one  corps  on 
die  road  of  Espinhel, 'another  on 
the  road  of  Anciao,  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  army  towards  Pombal. 

The  pursuit  of  the  British  was 
immediate  and  rapid  ;  the  light 
division,  the  royal  dragoons  and 
the  1  St  hussars  at  the  very  begin* 
ning  of  the  pursuit*  overtaking  the 
rear  of  the  French,  and  taking  about 
200  prisoners.  Nothing  very  im- 
portanti  occurred  till  the  9th  of 
March,  on  which  day  the  enemy 
collected  three  of  their  corps  in 
front  of  Pombal,  and  awaited  the 
British.  On  the  11th  lord  Wei- 
lington  had  brought  forward  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  attack  them  ;  but 
the  French  stood  only  to  receive 
the  attack  of  our  advancecf  troops, 
when  they  aj^ain  retreated.  On  the 
12th,  theOth  and  the  12th  corps 
of  the  enemy  took  up  a  strong 
position  at  the  end  of  a  defile  be- 
tween Redinha  and  Pombal,  hav- 
ing their  right  on  the  river  Soarc, 
and  their  left  extended  towards 
the  high  ground  that  hangs  over 
the  river  of  Redinha :  their  rear 
was  protected  by  the  town  of  this 
name.  The  same  day  lord  Wel-^ 
lington  having  brought  up  part  of 
his  army  attacked  them  in  this 
position.  Their  right  though  pnv 
tecttfd  by  the  wood  was  firstcaiTied : 
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bj  this  succcssfi}]  Bian(cuyre»  the 
troops  were  drawn  u(i  in  the  plain 
beyond  the  defile  with  great  ac- 
curacy and'  celeritju  The  heig^hts 
aoove  the  river  of  Redinha  were 
the  ne^t  o))ject  of  British  valour : 
from  these  the  enemy  were  ira- 
meciiueiy  driven  in  the  most  gallant 
style  :  the  enemy,  tlius  forced  from 
their  stroTjg  positions,  crossed  the 
brkg^e  <.ver  the  river,  and  were 
clciely  pill  sued  by  the  British*  As 
sc»on  as  they  reached  the  other  side, 
iht  French  again  occupied  the  op- 
posite heights,  on  which,  in  anti- 
cip:itiou  of  tlio  necessity  of  suth  a 
•manoeuvre,  they  had  placed  severadi 
pieces  of  cannon.  Some  time  ne- 
cessarily ebpsed  before  a  body  of 
troops  sudicientiy  numerous  could 
cross  the  river  to  attack  them  on 
these  fortified  heights.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  3d  division  of  the 
British  army  had  crossed,  they 
jnanoeuvred  /On  the  enemy's  left 
fiank,  while  the  light  infantry  and 
cavalry,  supported  by  the  light  di- 
vision, drove  them  upon  their  main 
body  at  Ceudeira. 

This,  place  again  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  rallying,  which, 
the  necessity  under  which  Massena 
was  placed  of  resting  and  collect- 
ing his  army  obliged  him  frequent- 
ly to  repeat,  and  which  his  consum- 
mate sicill  and  experience  enabled 
him, to  do  with  great  effect.  Lord 
Wellington  however  did  not  permit 
them  long  to  remain  at  Ccudeixa: 
by  sending  the  ^d  division  under 
general  Picton  dircugh  the  moun- 
tains upon  their  left,  ne  dislodged 
them,  and  they  retreated  about  a 
league  further 

Un  the  Hth  of  March  the  6ih 
and  S^li  corps  of  the  French  army 
formed  in  a  very  strong  position 
near  Cazac  Nova  :  this  position  was 
natnrally  so  strong^,  and  occupied 
witli  so  much  skjlli  that  no  at-* 


taCk  in  front  eould  dislodge  them 
from  it.  Lord  Wellington  there-; 
fore  ordered  movemenis  to  be  made 
on  tlieir  flanks,  which  were  com- 
pletely successful,  compelling  tlie 
enemy  to  retire  from  all  the  posi- 
tions they  successively  took  up  in 
the  mountains.  In  consequence  of 
these  operations  of  the  British,' 
Coimbra  and  Upper  Beifti  were 
saved  from  the  ravages  of  the 
French,  and  a  communication  was 
opened  with  the  northern  provinces 
of  Portugal :  the  enemy  were  also 
obliged  to  change  the  line  .of  their 
retreat,  and  to  proceed  along-  the 
road  by  Pontede  Marcella,  in  which 
die  militia  under  colonel  Trant  and 
colonel  Wilson  annoyed  and  ha- 
rassed them  excessively. 

On  tlie  Iddi  and  19th  of  March 
they  attempted  to  make  a  stand  in 
the  Sierra  de  Moita,  bnt  they  were 
driven  from'tnat  position  with  the 
lo«»  of  600  prisoners.  On  the  21st 
they  were  at  Gahr^a,  and  the 
British  head  quarters  were  at  Al- 
gazil  on  the  20di.  The  French 
continued  to  retreat,  occasionally 
occupying  a  strong  position,  which 
they  were  always  compelled  to 
abandon  as  soon  as  the  British 
army  attacked  them.  On  the  28th 
of  March  they  occupied  in  force  a 
position  on  the  Guardii,  in .  such  a 
manner  and  with  such  appearances 
of  a  determination  to  retain  it  if 
possible,  that  lord  Welling'ton 
thought  it  proper  to  collect  his  army 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Celerico 
foi' the  purpose  of  attacking.  Ht 
had  however  scarcely  made  the 
reqoisite  arrangement  and  move- 
ments for  tliis  purpose,  when  the 
enemy  rlcft  their  position  Xin  the 
Guarda  without  firing  a  shot ;  and 
retired  upon  Sabugal  on  the  Coa. 
They  kept  this  river  in  th^ir  front, 
and  presented  themselves  jrer^ 
strong  both  in  numerical  force*  and 
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in   position*     On.  the  -3cl  of  April 
lord  Wellmgton,  having  recruited 
his  army  and  brought  them  up  to 
ihe  French^    resolved  to  dislodge 
ihem:  for  this  purpobC  he-  ordered 
a  division  of  his  army  early  in  the 
morning   to  lord   the  Coa  half  a 
league 'to  the  right  of  Sabugal :  as 
the  British  advanced  the  picquets 
gf  the  enemy  fell  back:  our  troops 
crossed  tlie  river  in  a  masterly  style 
and   formed  on  the  opposite  side, 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy. 
Those  who  crossed  first  maintained 
themselves  for  a  considerable  length 
of    time   unsupported  against  the 
wliole  of  the  second  corps  of  the 
French   army.     In  this   situation, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  charge  with 
the  bayonet-  The  French  flod  ;  but 
as  the  British  pursued  ihey  found 
tlie  enemy  again  forming  in  greater 
strength,   having   fallen    back   on 
their  reinforcements.  •  The  British 
in  their  turn  were  now  compelled  to 
xelreac  to  the  ground  they  had  just 
before  occupied,  where  they  formed 
»nder  a  heavy  fire  o{  pjiipe,  canis- 
ter,   and  xpusketry.     Ihe  French 
now  advanced ;  but  being  received 
ty  the  British  bayonets,  their  pro- 
gress was  first  iirresied,^  and  then 
jchanged  into  flight.  The  British  in 
this  tneir  second  pursuit  were  more 
successful ;  they  gained  tlie  heights 
vrhich  the  enemy  bad  occupied,  and 
^ooV  one  hpwiuxT.     By  this  time 
the   2d    brigade  had   crossed  the 
jiver  and  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  comrades:   the  enemy  now 
formed  column  and  retired,  crossing 
the  Portuguese  frontier  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  commencement 
iaf  their  retreat  from  SanUrem. 

Of  theyvholeofthisretrrat,  con- 
sidered purely  and  exclusively  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  but  in  tlie  highest 
terms  of  commendation.  '  The 
yjjole  ^ountrj  (to  use  the  wo|ds  of 


lord  Wellingt^)  afforded  rnaur 
advantageous  positions  to  a  retreat- 
ing army,  ot  which  the  enemy 
showed  that  they  knew  how  to  avail 
themselves.  They  retreated  from 
Poitugal,  as  they  entered  it,  in  one 
solid  mass  ;  covering  their  rear,  on 
.their  march,  by  the  operations  of 
either  one  or  two  corps  d*armce« 
in  the  strong  positions  which  the 
country  afforded ;  and  these  corps 
d'  armoe  were  closely  supported  by 
the  main  body."  Before  diey  broke 
up  from  Sanurem,  they  destroyed 
part  of  their  ammunitioa  and  can- 
non ;  arid  in  tlie  course  of  their 
tfetre^t  they  disencombcrpd  them-* 
selves  of  whatever  was  useless  or 
th ei  r  h orses  could  not  d  raw.  Their 
sick  and ,  ^wounded  were  sent  oflF 
some  days  before  they  commenced 
their  retreat,  and  were  always  kept 
a  day  or  two's  march  in  advance. 
As  they  did  not  l^ve  Santarem  till 
they  were  nearly,  destitute  of  pro- 
visions,, they.of  course  were  obliged 
to  depend  principally  for  their  sup- 
port ou  the  plunder  of  the  country 
through  which  they  passed. 

But  while  due  praise  wust  be 
given  to  the  military  skill  displayed 
during  the  retreat,  the  conduct  of 
the  French  army  must  be  stigma, 
tized  ss  most  wantonly  putragtojjs 
and  barbarous.  They  gave  loose 
to  the  utmost  cruelty  and  rapine . 
after  inducing  the  inhabitants  of 
mimy,  of  th^  towns  and  villages 
through  which  they  passed  in  their 
retreat*  to  continue  in-  them  under 
the  promise  of  good  treatment,  they 
plundered  them  and  burnt  their 
habitations,  itis  no  doubt  extreme- 
ly diflicuk  to  keep  in  order  a  re* 
treating  army  ;  but  still  the  efforts, 
of  the  o/Hcers,  if  they  xre  not 'Hc- 
tuated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the 
soldiers,  may  do  much  to  protect 
the  suffering  people.  Tliere  Is, 
U;owe>crj  tOQ  much  reasou.to^ap^ 

appi:e. 
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"pVehend  that  the  French  officers, 
Instead  of  repressing  and  punishing 
'the  cruelties  and  rapine  of  their 
men,  encouraged  them  by  their 
example  and  advice.  It  mijrht 
indeed  have  been  expected  that  the 
French  commander,  knowing  that 
his  master  was  resolved  on  thr 
conquest  of  Portugal,  would  have 
preserved  from  devastation,  as 
much'Sis  possible,  a  country  intend- 
ed to  be  made  a  part  of  the  gr?at 
empire  ;  and  would  have  avoided 
'  rousing  the  antipathy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants against  the  French  by  their 
barbarity  and  cruelty.  But  the 
di^ppointmentandragje  of  Massena 
at  being  compelled  to  retreat,  not 
being  able  to  vent  themselves  on 
any  otheu*  objects,  were  let  loose 
against  the  unfortunate  Portuguese, 
and  closed  his  mind  against  all 
considerations  of  prudence  and 
policy,  as  well  as  against  all  feel- 
mgs  of  humanity  and  compassion. 
From  this  evil,  dreadful  as  it  was, 
one  good  result  must  follow  :  it  is 
surely  not  possible  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country  which  has  been 
thus  desolated  and  destroyed  by  the 

*  French',  can  ever  again  receive 
them  as  friends,  or  put  the  slightest 
confidence  in  their  promises  and 
assurances. 

On  the  4th  of  April  th^  French 
retreating  armyentered  the  Spanish 
frontier :  on  the  7th  of  that  month 
lord  Weilmgton  sent  six  squadrons 
of  cavalry  under  sit  William 
Erskine  to  reconnoitre  Almeida, 
"which  was  the  only  place  they  held 
in  Portugal.  Sir  William  succeed- 
ed in  driving  in  the  French  out- 
posts, and  in  cutting  off  the  com- 

*  diunication  between  the  garrison 
and  the  army. 

Ahhough/from  theskill  with  which 
Massena'conducted  his  retreat,  the 
French  army  had  suffered  much 
kss  by  attacks  from  the  pursuing^ 


army  than  had  been  expected  and 
anticipated,  and  had  in  fact  entered 
Spain  entire  and  undispersed  ;  yet 
it  was  vei  y  generally  and  confidently 
bel  ie V  ed  that  it  was  rendered  totally   - 
unfit  for  any  active  operations  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.    Lord 
Wellington  was  evidently  of  this 
opinion  :*  for  in  one  of  his  dispatches 
he  expressly  says,  as  **  the  enemy's 
army  would  not  for  some  time  be 
in  a  situation  to  attempt  the  relief 
of  Almeida,"   he  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  army 
under  sir  Wm,  Beresford  in  Estre- 
madura.     Massena,  however,  with, 
uncommon    celerity     re-eq\iipped 
his  army,  and  brought  them  into 
the  field  a^ain  prepared  for  active 
operations.       Scarcely    had    lord^ 
Wellington  reached  Estremadura^ 
when  he  was  recalled  by  intelligence 
from  sir  Brent  Spencer,  whom  he 
had  left  in  command  of  the  army 
during  his  absence,  that  the  French 
were  again  advancing,  and  appear- 
ed determined  to  hazard  a  battle  for 
thfe  purpose  of  relieving  Almeida. 
Accordingly,  on  the  ^d  of  May 
the  whole   army   of  the   French, 
reinforced  by  all  the  cavalry  which 
Castile  and  Leon  could  supply,  and 
by  about  900  of  the  imperial  guard, 
crossed    the  Agueda    at   Ciudad 
Rodrigo.     Pi*evious  and   prepara- 
tory   to    the   approaching  battle, 
Massena  issued  general  orders  to 
his  soldiers,  in  which  he  told  them 
that  the  relief  of  Almeida  must  be 
accomplished    before    they    could 
procure    that  repose   which  their 
fatigues    and    exertion^    rendered 
necessary  and  desirable.     Animat- 
ed by  this  promise  if  they  were 
victoribus,    the  French  advancec( 
with  great  boldness  :  and  lordWel- 
lington,  in  his  turn,  seeing  their 
great  superrprity  in  point  of  cavalry, 
drew  in    his  outpost,-,    and    took 
up  a  stronger  and  more  favourable 
poutioQ, 
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poskioTi.  The  light  division  ftll 
/back  on  Fuentes  ae  Honor,  on  the 
Duas  Casas»  where  the  1st,  3d,  and 
7th  divisions  were  collected:  the 
t^th  division  occupied  and  defended 
the  bridge  at  Alameda;  and  the 
bth  division  guarded  the  passages 
of*  the  Duas  -Casas  at  Fort  Con- 
ception and  Aldea  d'  Obispo. 
Almeida  in  the  mean  time  was 
blockaded  by  brigadier-  general 
Pack's  brigade  and  the  queen's  regi- 
ment from  the  6th  division. 

The  village  of  Fuentes  de  Honor 
was  the  first  and  principal  object  of 
attack  by  the  enemy,  on  the  after- 
noon cf  the  3d  of  May.  The 
British  forces  that  were  stationed 
there  received  and  repelled  this 
attack;  but  as  lord  Wellington 
perceived  that  th«  enemy  were 
bringing  up  new  troops  to  recom- 
mence tlie  attack,  and  as  this 
village  was  a  place  of  great  con- 
sequence for  die  siibsequent  opera- 
tions and  manoeuvres  of  the  battle, 
he  or<leied  reinforcements  into  it. 
The  enemy  were  charged,  when 
tliey  renewed  the  attack,  by  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Cadogan  at  the  head 
of  the  71st  regiment,  and  driven 
from  the  village  of  which  they  had 
obtained  a  momentary  pos^ssion. 
Night  terminated  the  contest,  which 
thus  far  was  favourable  to  the 
British. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  lord 
Wellington  perceived,  from  the 
charfges  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  enemy's 
difi'erent  corps,  tliat  they  meant  to 
renew  Uie  attack  on  Fuentes  de 
Honor  ;  and  with  great  prompti-  • 
tude  ai^  skill  he  made  the  arrange- 
ments and  movements  necessary  to 
receive  and  repel  die  enemy.  As 
they  had  found  their  former  mode 
of  attacking  the  vilia^^e  unsuccess-. 
ful,  they  resolved  to  cross  the  Duas 
Casas  .It  Poya  Vellio  ;  which  they 


did,   obliging  the  advanced  guar4 
to  retire.    The  8th  corps  or  the 
enemy  being   thus   established  at 
Poya  Velho,  the  Spanish  division 
of  the  allied  anny  were  compelled 
tq  quit  their  stadon  at  Nave  d* 
Aver.     Having  thus  far  succeeded 
in  their  object,  the  eavalty  of  the 
enemy  made  a  grand  and  general 
charge  :  this  charge  was  met  by  a 
few  squadrons  ot  the  British  dra- 
goons, and  the  enemy  were  driven 
with  the  loss  of  several  men  and 
some    pris9ners.      Although    the 
attempts  of  the  enemy  were  unsuc* 
cessful,  yet  lord  Wellington  per- 
ceived that  it  would  not  be  in  hik 
power  both   to  maintain  the  com- 
munication   across    the    Coa    by 
Sabugal,   and    to  provide  for  the 
blockade  of  Almeida  :    he  there* 
fore  resolved  to  give  up  the  formery 
as  the  least  important  object.     By' 
adopting  this  ndeasure,  the  British 
army  now  occupied  thehigh  ground 
from  the  Turon  to  the  Duas  Casas  $ 
the  village  of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  . 
the  great  object  of  contention,  being 
in  front  of  the  left  division*    The 
enemy  still  continued  to  charge  in 
different  ^arts  of  the  British  linet 
in  one  of  their  charges  they  were 
repulsed  by  lieutcnant-colone)  Hill 
with  the  picquets  of  the  1  st  division, 
and  of  the  3d  regiment  of  guards : 
but  asthese  troops  were  falling back» 
they  did  not.  see  the  direction  of 
another  body  of   the  enemy,    in 
sufficient  time  to  form  to  oppose  it; 
and   lieutenant-colonel    Hill    and 
many  men  were  taken  prisoners, 
and    several    wounded,    before  a 
detachment  covdd  move  to  their 
supf>ort. 

During  the  whole  of  the  second 
day's  batde,  the  principal  and  most 
determined  eiforts  of  the  enemy 
were  directed  again9t  the  tillage  of 
Fuentes  de  Honor :  but  though  the 
British  for  a  moment  occasionaUf 

were 
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vreie  driven  frop  parts  of  it,  yet 
they  always  regained  them^  and  at 
the  final  termination  of  the  battle 
the  village  contiaaed  entirely  in 
our  posession.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  of  the  7  th  of  May  the  French 
commenced  their  retreat  from  their 
position  on  the  Duas  Casas ;  on 
the  bch  they  retired  to  the  woods 
between  .  Espega  Galegos  and 
FuentesdeJHonor;  and  during  the 
night  of  theOth  of  May  their  whole 
array  broke  up»  and  retired  across 
the  Azava*  'leaving  Almeida  to  its 
fate.  The  loss  on  both  sides»  in  con- 
sequence of  this  long  and  arduous 
battle,  was  very  severe ;  but  the 
French  suffered  much  more  consi- 
derably than  ourselves. 

The  fall  of  Almeida  was  natu- 
rally looked  forward  to  as  the  result 
of  the  victory  which  tlie  British 
^xmj  had  gained ;  for  being  now 
^gain  closely  investedf  and  Massena 
having  evidently  given  up  all  inten* 
tion  G?  again  advancing  to  Its  relief, 
no  hope  of  preserving  the  town  or 
the  garrison  seemed  to  remain.  The 
town  did  indeed  fall  into  our  posses- 
sion; but  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  about  iSOO  men  under  general 
Brennier,  partly  by  adroitness 
and  skill,  and  partly  by  extreme 
ffood  fortune,  escaped.  It  appears 
from  tlus  officer's  report  to  Maiden  a, 
that  early  in  the  month  of  Apiil  he 
had  made  preparations  to  blow  up 
the  fortifications  of  Almeid<).  On 
the  7tli  of  May  lie  leceived  orders 
to  th^i  cifect :  in  order  that  the 
besieging  army  might  ;not  suspect 
what  wa«  going  forward,  a  heavy 
cannonade  was  kept  up  frpni  the 
fortress  for  someevenings  previously 
to  that  on  which  it  was  proposed 
to  blow  up  the  fortlBcatiotis  and 
evacuate  the  place.  On  the  morn- 
ing oH  the  10th  general  Brennier 
having  destroyed  all  the  cannon 
smd  auununitian^  and  rendered  all 


the  fortifications  useless,  communi- 
cated to  the  ganison  his  intention 
to  evacuate  Almeida,  and  informed 
them  of  tlie  dispositions  he  had 
determined  upon,  and  the  route  he 
meant  to  pursue.  At  midnight 
the  watch-word  was  given,  and  the 
garrison  marched  out  in  two  co- 
lumns. Every  thing  was  so  well 
arranged,  and  the  retreat  carried 
on  witn  so  much  silence  and  secrecy, 
that  the  besieging  ariny  had  no 
suspicion  that  the  place  was  eva-- 
cuated,  till  the  garrison  had  got 
the  start  of  them  a  considerable 
way.  Pursuit  was  then  given,  and 
the  rear  guard  of  the  Frencli  over- 
taken and  atucked  with  some  loss ; 
but  the  main  body  reached  the  left 
bank*  of  the  Agueda  in  a  great 
measure  unmolested,  where  they 
were  received  and  protected  by  the 
second  corps undbr  general  Regnier, 
who  had  been  left,  after  the  retreat 
of  Mussena,  for  that  purpose.  Not- 
withstanding the  skill  with  which 
this  retreat  was  arranged  and  ex- 
ecuted, there  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  besieging  army  had  been  suf- 
ficiently on  the  watch,  the  garrison 
must  have  been  intercepted  and 
taken.  Blame  was  thrown,  and  it 
appears  justly,  on  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  have  invested  and  watched 
Almeida  more  closely  and  carefhlly. 
While  these  transactions  were  car- 
rying on  upon  the  northern  frontier 
of  Portugal,  the  enemy  were  not  in- 
active on  the  south-western  frontier, 
and  in  Estremadura.  The  force 
opposed  to  them,  consisting  of  En- 
glish and  Portuguese,  was  under  the 
immediate  command  of  sir  William 
Bcrestord.  The  first  object  of  the 
enemy  v.-as  the  attack  and  conquest 
of  Bad-ijoz,  which,  after  a  resistance 
by  no  mesms  proportioned  either  to 
the  strength  of  the  place  or  the 
number  of  the  garrison,  fell  into 
their  hands-  early   in  the  spring.- 

Sir 
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Sir  William  Beresford,  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  regaining  this 
place,  if  possible,  having  couected 
all  his  forces^  advanced  to  besiege 
lu*  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
geoeml  Soult' seemed  determined 
to  hazard  an  engagement  for  its 
protection  and  rehcfT  In  the  mean 
time  the  allied  army  sustained  con- 
siderable loss  in  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt against  Fort  Saint  ChristovaL 
On  tlie  I2ih  of  May,  Soult  ad- 
vanccd  from  Seville  to  the  relief  of 
Badajoz.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
meet  him,  sir  William  Beresford 
had  formed  a  j^unction  with  the 
Spanish  forces  under^enerals  Cas* 
tanos  and  Blake  :  stil^as  the  allied 
force  was  not  adequate,  at  the  same 
time,  to  continue  the  siege  of  Ba- 
dajoz,  and  to  repel  the  attack  of 
the  French,  general  Beresfcu-d  de- 
termined upon  a  temporary  raising 
of  the  siege.  Accordmgly  he  broke 
up  from  that  place,  and  marched 
the.  infantry  to  a  position  in  front 
of  Valverde :  this  position, however, 
leaving  Badajoz  entirely  open,  the 
British  commander  removed  his 
army  to  Albuera,  thus  placing  it 
between  the  enemy  and  Badajoz* 
Here  it  was  drawn  up  to  receive  the 
French  in  two  lines  nearly  parallel 
to  the  river  Albuera,  on  the  ridge 
of  a  hill  which  gradually  rose  from 
that  river,  so  as  to  coveAhe  roads  i 
from  Badajoz  and  Valverde.  The 
Spanish  corps  under  general  Blake 
were  posted  on  the  right.  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the 
enemy  began  to  move  his  cavalry, 
crossing  the  rivulet  of  Albuera  con- 
siderably above  the  right  of  the  al- 
lied army.  The  front  of  the  Bri- 
tish was  tlie  first  object  of  his  at- 
tack :  against  tliis  he  directed  a 
strong  force  of  cavalry,  and  two 
heavy  columns  of  infantry ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  filed  the  great 
li»Qdy  of  his  i^ifantry  over  the  river 


b^orid  the  r*g^  of  the  adlied  armjV' 
under  the  cover  and  protection,  of 
his  vastly  superior  cavalry.  Bjr 
this  manceavre  he  evidently  threat- 
ened to  turn  the  allied  army  on>tbac 
flank,  and  thus  cut  them  off  froia 
Valverde.  This,  however,  was  pr^ 
vented  by  the  change  of  movement 
on  the  part  of  general  Cok's  divi-* 
sion  and  tha  Spanish  troops  mder 
general  Blake.  The  next  object  <£- 
the  enemy  was  the  possession  of  the 
rising  groand  on  which  port  of  the 
Spanish  forces  was  posted}  by 
gaining  possession  of  this  he  would 
have  been  enabled  to  command  the 
position  of  the  greater  parM)f  the 
allied  army,  and  thus  have  render* 
ed  their  siti^tion  very  critical,  an^ 
probably  decided  the  fate  of  the 
dnj.  The  Spanish  troops  on  this 
rismg  ground  fought  well  for  warn 
time;  but  at  length  they  gave  way, 
and  the  French  gained  toe  height* 
Conceiving  that  3iey  had  now  woa 
the  battle,  they  raised  a  shout  of  joy 
and  congratulation*  i 

As  the  allied  army  immediately 
began  to  feel  the  dreadful  eonser 
quences  of  the  height  beipg  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,. general  Beres- 
ford determined,  if  possible,  to  drive 
them  from  it.  For  this  purpose  the 
right  brigade  of  general  Stewart'e 
division,  under  lieutenant-colonel 
Colborne,  advanced  against  th^m 
witli  a  well-directed  and  heavy  fires 
the  enemy,  however,  stood  firm,  4nd 
it  was  found  necessary  to  charge 
them  with  the  bayonet.  Whi^the 
British  were  in  the  act  of  charging* 
a  body  of  Polish  cavalry,  armed 
with  loive  lances,  (whom  the  thick- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  and  the  na« 
ture  of  the  ground  had  concealed,) 
turned  them  and  th|-ew  them  into 
confusion :  die  slaughter  here  was 
dreadful ;  indeed  nearly  this  whole 
column  were  cut  oS$  and  the  ene* 
my  stdll  kept  possessioa  of  th# 
he^hts« 
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heights;  The  third  brigade,  under 
hiajor-general  Houghton,  now  came 
lip:  he  fell  cheering  his  men  as 
they  advanced  to  the  charge :  but 
'  their  charge  was  successfal :  the 
enemy  were  forced  from  the  heights 
^Oid  driven  down  to  the  banks  of 
theriver  with  most  dreadful  sluucch- 
ter.  This  was  the  principal  point 
t)f  attaeic  of  the  .enemy:  but  while 
this  was  carrying  on,  tiie  front  of 
the  allied  army,  which  was  posted 
Sit  the  tillage  and  bridge,  was  also 
attacked :  but  here  the  contest  was 
not  so  arduous,  nor  so  long  doubt- 
fh),  as  the  French  were  repulsed 
and  il riven  back  with  considerable 
loss.*  While  the  infantry  of  the 
French  were  makinjj  their  attack 
Cn  *he  right  of  the  allied  army,  his 
cavalry  endeavoured  to  .turn  it ;  but 
thoagh  they  were  much  more  nu- 
merons,  their  endeavours  were 
completely  frustrated.  ^  Here  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  terminated :  • 
routed  on  all  sides  he  retired  across 
the  Albuera :  but  as  his  cavalry , 
was '  immensely  superior,  general 
Bercsford  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  pursue  him.  In  this  most  severe 
eagagement  the  loss  of  the  French 
iiras  nearly  8,000  men  in  killed, 
wounded^  and  prisoners :  while 
that  of  the  allied  army  amounted 
to  nearly  7,000;  the  greater  part 
of'wfiom  were  British. 

Soon  after  thh  battle  lord  Wel- 
fington  joined  general  Beresford, 
leaving 'nis  army  in  the  north  of 
Portugal  under  the  command  of 
general  Spencer,  and  the  siege  of 
Badajoz  was  re-commenced.  The 
Prench  army  opposed  to  generil 
Spencer  was  now  commanded  by 
marshal  Marmonr,  Massena  having 
been  recalled  to  Paris.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  French  were  re- 
tfoWed  that  Badajoz  should  not 
fall  if  they  «>uld  po.sihly  prevent 
It  In  order  that  Souk  might  a- 
ISll 


gain  be  able  to  advance  to  its  re- 
lief, M.irmont  detached  a  stro'ng 
corps,  amounting  to  r.5,000  men 
under  Drouet  to  reinfore  him.. 
Lord  Wellington  therefore  deemed 
it  necessary  to  gain  possession  of 
Badaj(,z,  if  possible,  before  the 
French  army,  thus  re-inforced, 
should  advance  to  its  rielief ;  and 
for  this  purpose- two  different  at- 
tacks were  made  aa^airtst  it.  But 
though  the  British  troops  behavetl 
with  their  accustomed  bratery  and 
steadiness,  both  the  attenljpts  were 
unsuccessful,  and  our  }oss  in  mak- 
ing them  was  very  considerable. 

After  this  lord  Wellington  raised 
the  siege  ;  having,  however,  com- 
pelled the  French,  in  orddr  to  re- 
lieve Badajoz,  to  collect  all  their 
force  from  Castile,  from  Madrid, 
and  from  Andalusia  ;  in  short,  the 
whole  disposable  troops  which  the 
French  had  in  Spain ;  thus  afford- 
ing the  Spaniards  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  regaining  some  of  their 
lost  tenitory,  and  of  acting  with  ad- 
vantage and  success:  but,  as  has 
always  happened,  the  opportunity 
was  suffered  to  pass  over  unim- 
proved. 

As,  however,  it  was  deemed  of 
great  importance  to  draw  off  the 
pressure  and  attack  of  the  great 
French  army  from  the  Spanish 
troops,  lord  Wellington  having' re- 
turned to  the  northern  frontier  of 
Portugal  in  the  month  of  October, 
advanced  and  threA.ened  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  By  this  movement  and 
indication  he  hoped,  besides  reliev- 
ing Spain,ar,d  giving  an  opportunity 
to  her  armie:?  to  act  with  advar.tage 
and  success,  to  compel  tlie  French 
to  assemble  in  great  force,  and  ad- 
vance into  a  country  where  they 
could  not  be  easily  supported.  By 
thus  keeping  their  grand  army  con* 
stantly  on  tne  alert,  and  nevor  per- 
mitting it  for '  any  considerable 
Y  length 
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length  of  lime  to  seplb-ate»  and 
spread  itself  over  any  extended  tract 
of  country,  he  was  sure  to  hara$s 
it  with  fatigue,  and  likewise  to 
shorten  it  for  supplies  and'  provi- 
sions. These  objects  would  be  com- 
pletely attained  if  the  French  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo  in  such  a  force  as  would 
make  it  prudent  for  him  to  retreat ; 
and  if  tney  did  not  advance  at  all, 
or  advanced  only  with  an  inferior 
or  equal  force,  he  safely  calculated 
upon  die  fall  of  the  fortress  in  either 
case,  and  the  fall  of  the  fortress 
and  their  defeat  in  the  1  itter  cabf. 
Ou  the  21  St  of  September  the  ene- 
my advanced  in  great  force  from 
Salamanca  towards  Ciudad  Rodri- 
go;  and  lord  Wellington  took  up 
such  a  position  with  his  army  as 
might  enable  him  accurately  to  as- 
certain thesrrength  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  resist  their  attack  or  retire 
as  he  might  judge  it  most  prudent. 
On  the  morning  of  the  25th  tire 
enemy  commenced  his  first  attack, 
be  itin^r  in  the  light  posts  on  the  left 
of  the  Briti!»h  line:  in  cons;:quencc  of 
this  partial  success  he  ventured  to 
cross  ihe  river  Azava,  when  he  was 
in  histuin  attacked  and  compelled 
to  retire.  His  principal  point  of 
attack,  however,  was  the  centre  of 
the  Brit'bh  army :  with  a  column 
of  between  30  and  40  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon, 
he  made  the  ntiack,  which  was  sus- 
tained by  the  77  th  and  tiie  second 
battalion  of  the  5th  British  regi- 
ments; and  by  the  2Ut  Poitai^^uese 
re:;iment,  with  3  squadrons  of"  ma- 
jor, general  Alton's  brigade  ;  at  the 
same  lime  14  battalioris  of  French 
infantry  aJvanced  to  ihe  same  poinr. 
As  these  could  not  immedia'.ely  be 
opposed  by  corresponding  reinforcc- 
meiiis  on  our  part,  the  bittjUon 
of  the  5th  and  ihe  73d  regiment 
wer?  formed  into  one  square;  and 


and  the  21st  Portuguese  regiment 
into  anc^ther ;  and  both  retired  be» 
fore  the  enemy  unbroken. 

On  tlie  27th  the  enemy  again  a<I* 
vanced  to  the  attack ;  but  as  lord 
Wellington  had  now  asceruined 
that  their  force  was  greatly  superior, 
he  retired  from  the  position  he  had 
occupied  and  preserved  on  the  ^6ttk 
to  thedistance  of  about  three  leagues, 
where  he  drew  up  his  army  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  intention  and  at- 
tempt of  the  enemy  to  turn  his  left 
were  frustrated.  On  the  2sth  lord 
Wellington  retreated  still  further, 
and  took  up  a  new  position  at  Qua- 
dra Sayez  :  the  French  then,  hav- 
ing relieved  jCiudad  Rodrigo,  se* 
parated  towards  Placentia  'and  Sa- 
lamanca. 

The  only  remaining  militai^ 
transaction  of  the  troops  under  tKe 
command  of  lord  Weilington  da- 
ring this  year,  of  any  moment  or 
consequence,  took  place  in  Estre* 
madura :  and  as  it  was  very  biil- 
liant  and  completely  successful.  It 
deserves  particular  notice,  although 
the  number  of  troops  engaged  oil 
cither  side  was  eomparatively  trU 
fling. 

While  the  main  and  principal  Bii- 
tish  army  under  lord  Wellingtrni 
remained  posred  in  the  north  of  r-  >ir- 
tugal  at  Frenada,  geireral  Hill 
was  stationed  at  Portalegre,  on  tTie 
southci-h  banks  of  tlieTagus.  Fi^^m 
this  place  he  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance by  his  lordship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intercepting  and  attacking 
a  French  corps  which  was  moving 
towards  the  south  of  Spain.  Ac- 
cordingly general  Hill  witM  a  bri- 
gade of  British  infantry,  half  a 
brigade  of  Portuguese  artillery,  artd 
some  caviiliy,  arrived  at  Ralharte- 
da  on  the  '■2'J)ih  r  \  Ortcber,  having 
Larnt  that  'h-j  "'v?r:},  who  had  ad- 
vanced >o  /M—  I  J,  :i.id  fallen  back 
to  Ai;oy'j  ,.1^1  Pi.c;to." 

On 
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On  the  morning  Af  the  27th  ge» 
aaralHiU  follow^  the  enemy  by  a 
short  route  towards  Mori  da,  in 
ibe  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to 
intercept  and  bring  them  to  action* 
On  his  niarch  be  was  joined  by  a 
body  of  Spaniards  from  Caceres ; 
and  at  the  same  time  received  such 
information  respecting  the  move-. 
ments  and  position  of  ine  enemy,  as 
persuaded  him  that  they  were  com- 
pletely ignorant  that  he  was  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  and  so  very  near 
the(n.  He  therefore  made  an  im- 
mediate forced  march  to  Alcuesca 
the  same  evening  that  he  received 
this  information,  and  placed  his 
troops  in  such  a  position,  that 
though  close  upon  the  enemy  they 
were  out  of  sight.  He  now  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
enemy  were  still  ignorant  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  extremely  off  jhcir 
guard*  Redetermined,  theiefore, 
if  possible  to  surprise  them,  or  at 
leas(  to  bring  them  to  action,  and 
made,  immeoiarely  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements and  dispositions  for  tliat 
purpose. 

The  town  of  Arroyo  del  Molino, 
where  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
were  posted,  is  situated  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  a  hill,  wliiph  runs  from 
it  to4he  rear  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent ;  and  is  so  steep  as  to  be  almost 
inaccessible.  I'here  were  near  this 
hill  i;wo  roads,  by  either  of  which 
the  enemy  might  escape:  the  ob- 
ject thereiore  of  general  Hill  was 
to  post  a  body  of  troops  so  as  to 
cut  off  their  retreat  by  these  roads. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  cf 
the  28th  the  whole  Bxitish  troops  in 
one  body  advanced  towards  Arroyo 
del  Molino :  when  they  came  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  the  town  the 
column  closed  under  cover  of  a 
bridge,  and  divided  into  three  bo- 
dies.   The  left  column  marched  di- 


rect upon  the  town  ;  the  right  co» 
lumn  broke  off  to  the  right,  so  as 
to  turn  the  enemy's  left ;  the  third 
column,  comprised  of  cavalry , 
moved  between  tlie  two  columns  of 
infantry,  read)  to  act  in  iront»  or 
move  round  either  of  them*  ais  cir« 
cumstances  might  require.  The 
enemy  did  not  perceive  the  approach 
of  the  British  till  they  were  v^ry 
near ;  and  at  the  moment  they  were 
filing  off  from  the  town  upon  the 
road  to  Merida,  The  enemy  were 
immediately  attacked;  and  being 
thus  completely  taken  by  surpiise» 
they  made  a  feeble  resistance,  seek- 
in^  their  safety  in  Right:. but  by 
the  judicious  measures  and  precau- 
tions of  general  Hill,  their  retreat 
was  almost  entirely  cut  off;  no  way 
being  open  to  them  except  over  and 
across  tlie  steep  hill  already  noticed  & 
this  way  they  attempted  to  escape, 
but  were  closely  and  successfully 
pursued.  Tl^us  in  a  very  short  time, 
general  Girard  with  his  corps  of 
2,500  infantry,  and  600  cavalry, 
was  surprised, routed,and  dispersed; 
lirune,  a  general  of  cavalry,  the 
prince  D'Aremberg,  a  colonel  of 
cavalry,  several  other  of&cers,  ancl 
upwards  of  1,000  soldiers,  being 
made  prisoners:  while  the  loss  of 
the  British  in  this  most  spirited  and 
skilful  enterprise  was  very  trifling* 
Such  were  the  operations  and 
achievements  of  the  main  British 
armv,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Wellington,  in. the  peninsula  ^urinj^ 
the  }  ear  1811:  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  impossible  to  point  out,  in 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  our  his- 
tory, an  equal  space  of  time,  in 
which  a  British  general  displayed 
greater  talent  and  skill,  or  Bxitish 
troops  performed  greater  prodigies 
of  valour*  Lord  Wellington  rose 
above  all  the  calumnies  which  had 
been  hea^>ed  upon  him ;  and  de- 
Y  2  moastrated 
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monstrated  tbat  he  was  perfectly 
competent  to  surpass  the  most  re- 
nowned and  tlie  most  successful 
French  marshals,  both  in  the  gene- 


ral manatgement  of  a  campaigHf 
and  m  the  particular  arrangements 
of  a  battle. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
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ALTHOUpH  the  ^operations 
and  achievements  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  under  lord  Wellington 
are  most  deserving  of  notice  and  re- 
cord, both  on  account  of  their  mag- 
nitude, splendour,  and  success,  and 
on  accou  of  their  connexion  with 
the  fate  of  the  peninsula  being  more 
close  and  immediate  than  that  of 
the  detached  and  inferior  armies  of 
Spain,  yet  the  military  transactions 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
during  the  year  1811,  were  by  no 
means  destitute  of  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

Bonaparte  appears  to  have  been 
throwii  so  completely  out|  of  his 
expectations,  his  plans,  and  his 
calculations,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sistance he  met  with  in  his  designs 
on  the  independence  of  Spain,  and 
the protracied  and  obstinate  iiature 
of  the  contest;  that  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  he  carried  on 
tlie  war  there  in  a  very  desultory 
manner  by  armies  apparently  un- 
connected with  each  other,  and  by 
no  means  acting  in  concert  and  co- 
operation with  one  another.  It  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  this  circum- 


stance ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  deni- 
ed by  any  one  who  will  peruse  even 
the  French  meagre  and  partial  ac- 
counts, published  at  long  intervals, 
and'evidently  with  great  reluctance, 
respecting  the  operations  and  pro- 
gress of  their  armies  in'  the  penin- 
sula.    Tlie  narrative,    indeed,   in 
most  of  these  accounts  is  as  desul- 
tory and  unconnected  as  the  opera- 
tions it  embraces  :  since  directly  op- 
posite to  the  very  clear  and  orderly 
account  which  the  FrencJi  bulletin^ 
in  other  wafs,  gave  of  the  events  of 
the  campaign,  (we  here  put out.of 
the  question  the  fidelity  of  these  bul- 
letins,)   the  intelligence  from  the 
armies  in  Spain,  as  it  was  denomi- 
nated, was  uncommonly  confused, 
meagre,  and  contradictory.   About 
the  beginning  of  the  year   181 1> 
however,  a  regular  plan  appears  to 
have  been    formed   by  Bonaparte 
for  conducting  the  war  ia  Spa*n- 
The  principal  feature  in  this  plan 
was  the  occupancy  of  tjie  principal 
cities  in  the  peninsula.    'Yh^  ^' 
vantages,  and  indeed  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  this  plan  for  the  suc- 
cess and  support  of  his  arnnes,  is 
'^  evident. 
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evident.  We  have  already  ob- 
served, that  the  greatest  dii^cuky 
Bonaparte  has  to  ovcrcomo  in  pro- 
secuting the  Spanish  war,  arises 
from  want  of  provisions ;  the  coun- 
try where  operations  are'  carrying 
on  being  strtpt  of  every  thing,  and 
the  numerous  and  active  parties  of 
the  guerillas  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  collect  and  convey 
from  a  distance  the  necessary  sup« 
{ilies.  Another  circumstance,  also, 
was  peculiarly  hostile  to  ills  designs 
on  Spain:  while  his  armies  ac- 
tually occupied  any  particular  di- 
strict^ the  inhabitants  were  submis- 
sive and  quiet ;  but  as  soon  as  ihey 
marched  to  extend  their  conquests, 
the  territory  they  left  was  no  long- 
er theirs^  Now,  as  it  was  imposbi- 
hlcf  especially  in  the  desolate  state 
of  the  country,  to  fill  Spain  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  keep 
it  all  in  awe  and  submission,  it  is 
evident  that  the  very  force  that  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  for  the 
purpose  of  subduing  one  particular 
district,  by  its  removal  gave  the 
.  district  it  had  occupied  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rising  in  arms. 

Ifj  ho-wever,  the  French  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain  could 
gain  possession  of  the  principal 
cities,  they  would  be  able,  in  some- 
respect,  to  remove  both  these  dif- 
itculdes.  Hy  the  possession  of 
these  towns,  they  could  lay.  up 
stores  of  provisions  safe  from  the 
guerillas,  and  so  near  their  dif- 
ierant  armies  as  to  be  conveyed  to 
them  without  interruption  or  dan- 
ger; while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
comparatively  small  force  being 
stationed  in  each  of  these  towns 
would  be  sufEcient  to  keep  the  ad- 
jac«at  district  in  awe  and  submis- 
sion. Besides,  if  circumstances 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Bonaparte 
to  recall  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  frpm  tbe  peninsiiia,  he  would 


always  be  able,  even  with  what 
were  left  there  in  these  towns,  to 
pre'^erve  a  ifirm  footing  til!  it  it  was 
expedient  for  him  to  send  back  his 
numerous  armies.  To  ^hese  con- 
siderations may  be  added,  the  e£Rsct 
that  the  occupation  of  their  princ^ 
pal. cities  by  the  French,  must  ne- 
cessarily  produce  upon  the  minds 
and  courage  of  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves. 

The  siege  of  Cadiz,  which  was 
begun  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Spanish  war,  originated 
partly,  perhaps,  froni  these  consi- 
derations, and  partly  from  a  de- 
sire to  gain  possession  of  the  fleet 
which  lay  there,  and  of  a  place 
whence  the  coasts  of  Ireland  migl^ 
be  threatened,  if  not  actually  m- 
vaded.  ^rhat  Cadiz  woul4  soon 
have  fallen,  had  it  not  been,  for 
our  assistance  both  by  sea  and  land, 
there  can  be  no  doubt :  there  was 
less  of  the  Spanish  spirit  in  it  than 
in  any  other  town  in  Spain.  But 
by  our  assistance  it  oflFered  insupera- 
ble difficulties  to  the  French ;  while 
the  necessity  they  were  under  of  re-: 
peatedly  withdrawing  the  besieging  ^ 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  augment- 
ing their  force  in  other  parts  of 
Spain,  rendered  their  progress  still 
more  slow,  and  their  prospect  of 
taking  it  stiU  more  doubtful  and 
distant. 

General  Graham,  who  com- 
manded the  British  forces  in  Cadiz^ 
resolved  to  profit  by  the  absence  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  besieging 
army,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy 
their  works,  and  open  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Jsle  de  Leon.  For  this 
purpose,  in  conjunction  with  a  Spa- 
nish force,  ( the  whole  being  under 
the  command  of  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral La  Pena,)  he  effected  a  rnght 
march  of  ne^u-ly  sixteen  hours,  on 
the  4<th  of  March,  from  the  camp 
npar  Veger,  and  arrived  on  thd 
Y  3        morning 
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morning  of  the  5th  cb  a  lo^. ridge* 
^llcd  Barrosa,  a  few  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri  river. 
The  enemy's  lines  were  at  Santi 
Petri  i  and  those  were  immediately 
and  successfullf  attacked  by  th^ 
ic«ii*gnard  of  the  Spanish  army,  un* 
der  brigadier  general  Ledrijabel* 
by  this  means  opening  the  commu* 
nicatton  with  the  Isle  de  Leon. 
After  this  was  effected,  general 
Graham*  who  with  the  British  oc- 
cupied the  heights  of  Barrosa»  re*, 
ceived  orders  firom  the  Spanish 
commander-in-chief  u>  quit  that 
position  and  to  take  up  tiiat  of  Torre 
de  Bermesa,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
enrtng  a  communication  across  the 
men  General  Graham  had  scarce*' 
ly  left  the  heights  of  Barrosa,  and 
^^vanced  towards  a  wood  near  the 
Bermesa,.  wjien  he  received  intpUi- 
jfence  that  the  enemy  had  appeared 
m  force  on  the  plain,  and  were  pro* 
ceeding  rapidly,  evidently  for  the 
prurpose  ot  gaining  the  heights* 
On  these  heights  a  body  of  Spa- 
niards had  b^n  left,  as  it  was  of 
the  utmost  moment  to  keep  them, 
9S  fortning  the  key  to  the  position  of 
Santi  Petrie  but  as  the  advancing 
force  of  the  enemy  was  greatly 
SDperi£»'  to  that  of  the  Spaniards, 
general  Graham  determined  to 
measure  back,  his  steps»  and  if  pos- 
sible reach  the  heights  of  Barrosa 
before  the  enemy  could  drive  his 
allies  from  them.  As,  however, 
the  ground  on  which  the  British 
army  was  formed  was  very  uneven, 
and  they  were  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  counter-marching  with 
the  utmost  rapidity,  the  cobmns 
were  never  .arranged  in  complete 
erder.  At  the  time  that  this  coun- 
ter march  was  begun,  part  of  gene- 
ral Graham's  force  was  entangled 
in  a  wood ;  and  before  they  got 
dear*  and  moved  on  towards  Bar- 
rosa, he  had  the  nusforttxne  to  per* 


ceive  the  Spiaeidi  troops,  to  whom 
the  occupatH:yof  the  heights  had 
been  commicted,  give  way,  and  tht 
enemy  beginning  to  ascend  them. 
No  time  w|i$  Qow  to  be  lost :  every 
thing  evidently  ^depended  on  a  m* 
pid  march,  and  on  the  steadiness 
and  br^yery  of  his  troops.  Although 
ibey  were  necessarily  much  la* 
tigued  from  the  long  and  arduous 
march  which  they  hsid  but  a  very 
short  time  before,  perforiiied,  yet 
V^ith  the  utmost  alacrity  they  push* 
ed  forward.  Indeed  the  situation 
of -general  Graham's  corj«s  was 
such,  that  it  could  only  be  saved  by 
the  prompt  arrangement  of  a  ju* 
dicious  plan,  ajid  the  cool  andbnive 
execution  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers.  The  right  wing,  of  the 
enemy,  while  their  main  body  was 
ascending  the^  heights  of  JKirrosaf 
stood  on  the  plain,  near  ihe  wood* 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  English. 
Had  retreat  been  resolved  upon  in 
this  situation,  it  could  only  have 
been  effected  by  crossing  the  «nar« 
row  ridge  of  Bermesa ;  and  during 
this  march  the  different  divisions  of 
.the  army  must  unavoidably  have 
thrown  one  another  into  confusicn. 

Under  tliese  circumstances  ee^ 
neral  Grohazn  determined  on  uie 
immedu^te  attack  of  the  euemy» 
having  the  most  perfect  reliance  on 
the  bravery  oif  his  troops.  For  thii 
purpose  a  powerful  battery  of  ten 
guns  began  to  play  from  the  ceo- 
tie ;  whue  on  the  right  were  drawn 
up  the  l^rigade  of  guards,  the  flank 
battalion  of  the  9^ihy  two  coippa- 
nies  of  the  ^  rifle  corps,  and  a  part 
of  the  67th  regiment :  the  left  was 
formed  by  a  brigade  of  the  CoI4- 
^tream  guards,  and  the  flank  bat- 
talion of  lieut^colonel  Bamaj-dls 
regiment. 

The  battery  in  the  centre  was 
dii'ected'a^ainst  general  LavaPs  di- 
Vfsioni  which  continued  to  adv«niee» 

not- 
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T\otwithstandifi{f  it  sui!ered  severe- 
ly, ill  ic  WAS  receired  and  checked 
by  tlie  left  wiiig  of  the  British. — 
TV\s  wingl  a^ter  checking  the 
French,  advanced  to  the  charge 
with  the  u.'most  intrepidity^  and 
soon  dec  ded  the  defeat  of  general 
Luvaf's  division.  In  this  rencontre 
tlie  ea^rle  of  the  eighth  regiment  of 
light  infantry  and  one  nowitzer 
wee  takrn. 

The  division  of  the  French  under 
general  Rufiii  was  posted  on  the 
hill :  against  this'  the  right  wing  of 
the  British  directed  their  attack. 
The  enemy  tras:ing  to  the  superi- 
ority  of  their  numbers,  and  the  ad- 
vantage they  derived  from  their 
position,  met  our  troops  on  the  . 
Ascent  cHF  the  hill,  where  the  battle 
raged  fiercely,  and  was  very  sangui- 
nary for  a  short  time.  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  of  short  duration*  for  the 
CTiemy  were  quickly  compelled  to 
ffive  way ;  and  when  they  did  yield, 
their  position  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  contributed  greatly  to  their 
confusion  and  slaughter.  Two 
pieces  of  cannon  were  the  fruit  of 
the  victory  of  tlje  right  wing  of  the 
British  army. 

This  action,  though  obstinate  in 
its  nature,  and  brilliant  in  its  result, 
did  not  continue  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half :  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat. 
General  Gr.iham  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  pursue  them,  on  ac- 
*count  of  the  exhausted  state  of  his 
troops.  After  the  battle  the  British 
trc^dps  reoccupicd  their  first  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  of  Barrova, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  two 
battalions  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
whom  they  hid  been  intrusted 
when  he  first  quitted  them.  O.i  ihe 
morning  of  the  6th  he  proceeded  to 
the  Isle  de  Leon,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring   supplies.    Our  loss  in 


this  most  glorious  action  was  124-S 
in  killed  and  wounded  ;' while  the 
loss  of  tlie  enemy  amounted  to 
nearly  SOOa  Two  generals,  Ru-  . 
pin  and  Rousseau,  were  taken  ;  and 
general  Bellegarde  was  killed  in 
the  action. 

In  this    battle  the  Portuguese 
who    were    attached    to    general 
Graham's  army  behaved  remark* 
ably  well.   That  portion  also  of  the 
Spanish  forces  which  came  out  of 
the  Isle  de  Leon,  and  established 
the  communication  across  the  river 
Santi  Petri,  also  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  fighting  by  the  side  of 
Britons.   But  the  great  body  of  the 
Spanish    army,    under   the  coitz* 
mander. in- chief,  general  La  Pena, 
deserve  a  different  cfaaracier  for 
their  conduct  on  that  day.     It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  orders 
that  were  issued  by  this  general  for 
general  Graham  to  quit  the  heights 
of  B<irrosa ;  for  his  not  supporting 
the  Spaniards  who  were  left  there, 
when  he  saw  the  enemy  advancing 
against  them  ;  and  for  hi«  permit- 
ling  the  troops  under  him  to  re- 
main quiet  and  distant  spectators  of 
the  battle  between  general  Graham 
and  the  common  enemy.     £ven 
after  the  French  were  routed,  arid 
when  their  def<;at  and  slaughter 
might  have  been  rendered  much 
more  complete  by  immediate  knd 
close   pu.sui ,   the  Spanish  coift- 
mander-in-chief  never   offered   to 
put  his  troops  in  motion  ibr  that 
purpose.     This  conduct  naturally 
gave  rise  to  strong  indigna^mn  and 
complaint  on  the  part  oi  the  British* 
The  S punish  general  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  himself,  and  even  to 
throw  the  blame  on  the  British  for 
not  having  obeyed  his  orders  I   The 
cortes  at  first  seemed  disposed  to 
punish  general  La  Pena :  they  or- 
dered htm  into  arrest;  but  after*      / 
Y  4t  wards 
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wards  iiberatied  him,  and  in  tbe 
course  of  a  few  months  actually 
employed  him  again. 

The  French  general  ^employed 
by  Bonaparre  for  the  pprpose  of 
carrying  into  execution  his  plan  of 
getting  possession  of  the  principal 
places  in  Spain  was  Sachet,  a  man 
of  uncommon  enterprise  and  ^- 
tivicy.  Ont  of  the  first  places  wliich 
he  attacked  was  Tarragona.  By 
the  accounts  of  the  French  them-' 
selves  the  defence  of  this  place  was 
obstinate  and  well  managed^  ai|d 
the  capture  of  it  cost  thern  dear. 

After  the  capture  of  Tarragona, 
.riie  Frwich  directed  their  efforts  to 
retake  Figueras.  •  This  strong  and 
important  place  they  had  lost,  partly 
by  want  of  provisionS|  and  partly  by 
the  garrispn's,  consisting  principally 
of  Germans  and  Itahans,  not  being 
disposed  to  defend  it  obstinately. 
The  French,  in  order  to  retake  it, 
were  obliged  to  employ  such  a  num- 
ber of  men,  as  might  eirectaally 
prevent  supplies  being  introduced, 
and  even  after  the  Spanish  ganison 
^ere  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits 
for  pro  visions,  tliey  continued  to 
defend  jt  with  great  bravery^  In 
the  beginning  of  August  famine 
had  made  great  procuress  among 
them;  they  had  ausii.ptcd  in  vain 
to  destroy  the  works  oi'  the  besieg- 
ing army  ;  and  they  now  seemed 
disposed,  if  possible,  to  make  a  de- 
sperate attempt,  and  break  through 
•wiih  the  bayonet.  But  the  French 
.  works  were  too  complete  and  too 
strong:  a  forn"»idable  line  of  clr- 
.  ciunvallatioQ  more  than  4'^X)0t.oises 
in  extent  surrpi^ndt'd  the  town. 
vOu  ihejiightoi  the  i'6\h  of  August 
jche  garrison,  with  Maitiuez  the 
.commandant,  i  sallied  out.  He 
reached  ^s  far  a^  the  hist  abb^itls, 
•when  Ins  progress  was.  checked, 
40Q  of  his  men  killed,  and  the  rest 


compelled  to  rei^nter  dje  fortress, 
.  On  the  morning  of  t^ie  19th  he  sur- 
.rendered  at,  discretion,  and  3500 
men,  and  nearly  350  officers,  w^e 
made  prisoners. 

One  of  tlie  most  numerous  and 
best  appointed  armies  which  the 
Spanish  had,  during  IS!  1,  was  the 
army,  of  Murcia  under  general 
Freyerew  In  order  that  this  army 
might  be  sufficiently  strong  to  cope 
with  mai-shal  Soult  in  the  south  of 
.  Spain,  generi^l  Blake  bad  marched 
m  the  middle  of  Au,;just  to  form 
a  junction  with  jt.  bovlt  having 
intelligence  of  this  proposed  junc* 
ture,  pushed  on  v^ith  SOOO  men, 
and  attacked  general  Freyere  at 
two  different  points  at  tlie  sanle 
lime.  General  Freyerp  himself, 
with thedi vision  under  his  immedi- 
ate command,  behaved  with  the 
greatest  courage,  and  repulsed  that 
part  of  the  enemy  which  dwected 
their  attacks  aj^ainst  him  :  but  tbe 
attack  of  tite  French  on  the  odicr 
points  was  completely  successful. 
Thfs  success  was  occasioned  prin- 
cipally by  a  large  body  of  Spa- 
niards under  general  Quedra,  con* 
sibling  of  upwards  of  6000  men, 
not  arriving  at  their  post-  In  con- 
,  sequence  of  tlie  defiiat  of  this  wing 
of  the  S[)aniards,  their  victory  in  the 
other  point  was  rendered  of  no 
avail,  and  tlie  whole  army  was 
compelled  to  reca^at.  Their  line 
being  broken,  part  of  the  army- 
was  hh  unprotected,  and  fell  vta- 
tims,  after  a  most  heroic  resistance. 
Although  the  del  eat  of  the  Spanish 
.was  complete,  and  their  retreat  ra» 
pid,  yet  duriiig  the  whole  of  it,  for 
nearly  thiity-sevca  Jea'^ues,  gneneral 
Frcytjre  evinced  great  military  ta- 
lents, and  prevented  ihe  conse- 
quences iVom  being  nearly  so  dis- 
astrous as  they  otherwise  must  have 
been.     >  ' 
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After  tJie  fall  of  Tarragona,' 
Suchet  directed  his  march  into  Va- 
lencia, for  the  purpose  of  besieging 
the  capital  of  tnat  province :  a  city, 
both  from  its  population  and  its  si- 
tuation, second  innmportance  only 
to  Madrid  itself.  But  before  the 
French  general  could  sit  down  be- 
fore Valencia,  it  was  nfecessary  that 
he  should  make  himself  master  of 
the  castle  of  Sajg^ntum,  a  place  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  lionHan 
wars  in  Spain. 

On  the  23d  of  September  the 
siege  of  this  important  out*work  of 
Viuencia  was  begun  ;  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  other 
circumstances,  the  French  •  ad- 
imnced  very  slowly,  and  under 
great  disadvantages  and  dtffictil- 
ties.  On  the  18th  of  October  a 
practicable  breach  being  naade,  an* 
a$5ault  was  ordered,  but  the  be- 
siegers were  repulsed  with  considei*- 
able  loss.  New  batteries  were  now 
formed,  and  every  preparation 
znade  for  a  second  assault,  when 
general  Blake  resolved  to  advance 
9nd  attempt  it;  relief. 

For  this  purpose  he  collected  a 
large  force,  amounting  to  about 
20,000  infantry,  and  3000  cavalry, 
and  composed  of  the  army  of  M»r- 
ciu,  the  army  of  Valentia,  and  the 

fucrillas.  On  the  25th  of  October 
^lake  commenced  his  attack  on  the 
besieging  army ;  and  Suchct  ac- 
Jtnowledges,  in  his  official  ^eport,^ 
be  soon  experienced  that  he  had 
far  different  troops  to  conteiid 
against  from  those  he  had  formerly 
conquered.  Soon  after  the  cora- 
inencement  of  the  action,  Blake 
manoeuvred  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
outflank  the  French  on  both  sides : 
in  this  situation  Suchet  determined 
to  direct  his  efforts  against  the  Spa- 
nish centre ;  he  thus  succeeded  in 
iep^rating  the  two  wings  ;  the 
fight  wing,  however,  at  &e  sam^ 


t?me  condnulng  tbftdtifnte  ixid  tt> 
drive  the 'French  before  them.  The 
principal  place  of  ctmtest,  in  -this 
part  of  the  baule,  was  tfie  village 
of  Pugol,  in  which *the*' Spaniard* 
fought  with  great  bravery,  and' 
hand  to  hand  with  their  enemies* 
The  left  wing  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  by  no  meant 
so  successitil  y  but  having  stretched 
ifaelf  so  far  out  as  V^  he  greatlf 
weakened,  it  was^  driven  baak  with 
great  loss.  The  ceiitre,  ilso,  being 
weakened  by  the  extension  of  the 
two  wings,  could  not  stand  the 
charge  of  the  French,  but  gave 
way.  This  defedt  of  the  left  wing, 
and  of  the  centre,  rendereii  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  I'ight  wing  of  little  or 
no  avail.  In  this  situation  thef 
Spanish  army  formed  itself  itaof 
squares,  and  commenced  their  re« 
treat.  The  enemy  -pursued,  and 
repeatedly  broke  the  ^Kxiy  intc* 
which  the  retreating*  army  had 
formed  itself,  which  always  fornaed 
again,  till  at  length  they  reached 
a  deep  ravinej-  where  the  Freuob 
gave  over  the  pursuit.  In  this  bat* 
tie  the  Spaniards  lost  nearly  2000 
men,  and  eight  pieces  of  cannons 
the  loss  of  the  French  was  at  least 
equal.         .         , 

Suchet  lost  no  time  after  the 
battle  of  Saguntum  in  summoniii|f 
the  garrison  of  that  fort  to  surren- 
der ;  and  by  means  c^a  deceit,  al- 
lowable, perhaps^  in  war,  that  of 
representing  his  own  victory  9M 
more  complete,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Spaniards  as  greater  than  it  aetfi* 
ally  was,  he  persuaded  the  gover* 
nor  to  accept  the  terms  be  of- 
fered ;  by  which  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  3.572  men,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  Blake  after  hii 
defeat  returned  with  his  army  to 
protect  the  city  of  Valencia,  against 
which  Suchet  also  marched. 

1 1  is  impossible  to  notice  the  ope* 
rations 
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nitions  of  fh»  otber  8psuii«h  £orp» 
ia  di£Ceren&  parts  of  chr  peniiuulai 
^ea  of  those  .which  wer^  com* 
posed  of  regular,  troops,  and  still 
b&l  of  those  i»hicb  were  formed  of 
Uie  guerilk&  The  latter  under 
seyeral  of  their  leaders,  particularly 
in  Catalonia,  were  very  successfiil 
in  cutting  off  small  bodies  of  die 
Frencii ;  and.  even  in  penetrating; 
into  and  plundering  the  frontiers  of 
France.  Of  the  regular  small 
corps,  that  under  general  Balius* 
lervs  was  the  most  active^  and  ha- 
|[as$ed  the  French  extremely  in  the 
aouth  of  Spain.  The  destruction 
of  this  general, .  if  possible,  was 
deemed  a  matter  of  such  moment^ 
^t  a  very  superior  French  force 
was  dispatched  aiter  him,  which 
CQmpelled  him  to  take  refuge  under 
the  guns  of  Gibraltar.  Here  hd 
continued  in  safety  till  the  enemy 
tetired,  when  he  again  commenced 
^s  haTa«sing  aitacks. 

The  cause  of  Spain  this  year  suf* 
lered  a  very  heavy  and  severe  loss 
by  the  death  of  the  marquis  de  Ro* 
maaa.  His  death  was  occasioned 
by  the  constant  fatigue  of  body  and 
relation  of  mind  v^h  ch  he  had  suf- 
fered from  tie  time  h^  entered 
Spain  with' his  army.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  he  was  much  dis- 
sppotnted,  both  with  respect  to  the 
actual  state  of  preparatipn  and  foi  ce 
which  be  found,  and  with  respect  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  go- 
yemment. '  Before  his  death,  most 
of  those  soldiers  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Denmark  had 
iallen  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  shortly  after  his  decease, 
the  army  which  he  commanded 
was  surprised,  and  nearly  all  cut  po 
pieces,  in  the  viciivity  of  Baiiajoz. 
.  Such  were  the  military  transac- 
tions and  events  in  the  peninsula 
during  the  ye^  181 1.  It  requires 
a  very  minute,  ponnected,  and  im- 


partial examination  t>f  them,  befi)re 
1%  can  be  determined,  whetheri 
upon  the  whole,  t<iking  every  thing 
into  consideration,  the  cauSw'  of  die 
Spaniards  has  advanced  towards  a 
prosperous  issu<*,  or  receded  from 
it.  It  cannot  be  denied  or  con- 
cealed that  the  French  are  in  pes* 
session  of  more  towns,  anJ  thnsc 
9f  much  more  consequence,  than 
they  were  at  the  close  of  the  year 
IblO,  Indeed  with  the  exception 
if  Cadi/,  and  Valencia,  (an'l  the 
exception  with  respect  to  the  last 
cannot  be  quoted  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1*12) 
lh6  French  may  be  considered  as 
occupying  all  the  princi^>al  places 
in  Spain  :  their  progress  indeed  has 
been  slow,  attended  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, interrupted  by  many  re- 
verses, and  purchased  at  a  very 
heavy  expense ;  but  still  they  have 
made  progress.  It  may  indeed  be 
said,  and  fo*  tunately,  it  can  be  said 
trul),  that  the  country  of  Spain— 
that  the  inhabitants  are  not  subdu- 
ed ;  they  possess  more  points  than 
they  did,  but  not  much  more  extent 
of  territory,  and  probably  very 
few  more  advocates  or  even  tame 
yielders  to  their  will.  But  still  the 
harassing  and  heart-breaking  ques- 
tion  recurs :  Will  the  country  re- 
main loi.g  unsubdued — will  the  in- 
habiitants*  continue  to  hold  out  as 
firmly  and  perseveringly  as  they 
liave  d<-ne,  after  the  cities  of  Spain 
are  in  pos<:ession  of  the  enemy? 
Bui  though  there  may  be  rtiuch 
doubt  and  difFerence  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  progress  which .  the 
Fiench  have  maJ^-,  during  the 
year  181  i,  in  (he  subjugation  of  the 
peninsula,  we  are  afraid,  Jl  the  qiies- 
tion  is,  whether  the  Spaniards  hate 
advanced  in  their  attempt  to  expel 
their  invaders,  it  mu*.t  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  Do  their  armies 
figlit  better  I  The  behaviour  of  Blal& 
*  at 
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at  Sagatitum  tAslj  be  cited  to 
prove  they  do ;  but  on  the  other 
band,  the  fate  of  the  army  of 
Marcia  strongly  militates  against 
this  position.  In  truth,  they  ap« 
pear  to  be  much  what  they  were, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  both 
with  respect  to  the  skill  and  judge* 
xnenc  of  their  generals,  and  the 
discipline  and  courage  of  their 
troops.  In  some  actions  they  both 
behave  so  well  that  one  isrould 
scarcely  hesitaie  to  pronounce  that 
they  had  impioved  in  military 
fcience,  and  were  upon  the  point  of 
becoming  a  match  for  their  enemies; 
while  the  very  same  generals  and 
troopsin  a  subsequent  action  willdis- 
grace  themselves  by  their  conduct. 
During  the  year  1811,  the  gue- 
rQla  system  has  been  carried  to  a 
l&uch  g|*eater  extent,  has  been 
adopted  in  almost  every  part  of 
Spain,  and  has  been  attended  with 
great  success.  The  difficulties 
under  which  the  French  labour  for 
want  of  provisions  and  stores,  have 
been  greatly  augmented  by  the 
intrepidity  and  activity  of  the  gue- 
rillas; and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert,  that  by  them  the  French 
bjive  tost  more  men  than  they 
have  'nt  regular  engagements  with 
tixe  Spanish  armies.  But  after 
allowing  them  all  their  merits,  and 
admitting  that  they  excessively 
liarass^d  and  weakened  tlie  French, 
still,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  guerilla  system  never  can  ex- 
tirpate the  French,  nor  drive  them 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  It  may 
render  it  extremely  difficult  for 
Bonaparte  to  carry  on  the  war; 
it  may  render  that  war  much  more 
expensive,  bloody,  and  prot;racted, 
than  it  odierwise  would  be ;  but  it 
cannot  terminate  it,  if  Bonaparte 
is  determined  to  pursue  it  in  spite 
•f  ev«7  difficulty  and  expense. 


1%^  guerilla  system,*^  if  consider^ 
tn  one  point  of  view,  may  p^ri. 
baps  be  considered  as  advekw  to 
the  regular  army  of  Spain.  The 
inhabitants  perceive  that  by  enters 
ing  the  regular  army,  they  under* 
go  great  difficulties,  and  are  exi» 
posed  to  be  bftaten  or  slaughtered 
by  the  French ;  while,  at  the  samt 
time,  they  know  if  they  ente? 
iimong  the  guerillas,  they  will  live 
a  life  of  comparative  safety  and 
Bberty,  and  are  almost  certain  of 
enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils 
of  their  enemies.  Is  it  not  there* 
fore  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
armies  will  be  thinned,  as  the  gue^ 
rilla  system  extends ;  and  that  the 
most  active  and  enterprising  muxit 
those  who  would  make  the  best  re- 
gular soldiers,  will  prefer  entering 
mtotheguerillas  to  joining  the  army? 
We  must  still,  after  considering 
every  thing,  adhere  to  the  opinion 
we  expressed  in  our  former  volume; 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  tet* 
mi  nation  to  the  war  in  the  penix>. 
sula.  ^  This  termination,  it  is  evi-i 
dent,  must  be  bronght  about,  either 
by  the  French  being  beaten  by  m 
singly,  or  by  us  in  conjunction  with 
our  allies';  or  by  our  army  being 
driven  T)ut .  of  the  peninsula ;  for 
the  mere  beating  of  the  Spantdi 
'  armies,  while  the  British  are  m 
possession  of  any  part  of  Portugal, 
V'ill  not  put  the  French  in  posses«> 
sion  of  the  peninsula.  But  to  us 
there  appears  as  little  likelihood 
that  we  shall  conquer  the  French 
armies  in  the  peninsula,  as  that 
they  will  be  able  to  drive  us  from 
our  lines  at  Lisbon.  We  may^ 
and  most  probably  sball^  be  victo« 
rious  in  every  battle  where  the 
numbers  are  equal  Or  nearly  so  i 
but  Bonaparte  will  not  meet  us 
with  equal  numbers :  he  will  potMr 
in  such  an  army  as  will  at  lea^t 

check 
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fibeclc  otir  pro|;ress  after  victory ; 
lUMt  the  Gountryi  eithausted  as  it  is> 
i»  still'  adequate  to  the  support  of 
an  J  army  .much  more  xmmerous 
than  we  can  send  or  keep  there. 
If  indeed  our  victories  were,  second- 
ed by  the  exertions  and  success  of 
the  .Spanish    armies;  then    there 


our '  defeat  t)f  his.  Spatn,  Aae^ 
fore,  has  yet  fevery  thit^  to  do; 
her  efforts  and  exertions  piust  b&- 
eome  much  more  resolute,  general 
and  well  directed,  before  abe  can 
even  see  at  a^istance  and  obscurdy 
her  independence.  While  h0weirer« 
in  the  present  most  awfial,  moat 


voi^d  be  good  .grounds  for  hope  ^    momentous,  and  most  difficulwcHsii 
Iwit  while  they  continue  astheyare,    of  her  affairs,  she  is  governed  by 

men  weak^  ignorant,  superstiriousy 
irresolute,  divided,  and  not  in  pos» 
session  of.  the  public  conEdencfi^  if 
not  actually  the  objects  jok  the 
public  liatred  and  suspidon^  it  is 
in  vain  to  hope  that  her  prospects 
will  brighteBi  or  the  day  of  her 


snd  we  of  course  must  depend 
solely  upon  ourselves,  we  may 
leep  the  FreiKh  in  check,  and  o\U 
©f  Portugal ;  we  may  conquer 
^^m,  wherever  they  dare  to  meet 
IIS  on-  any  thing  like  equal  terms  ; 
but  our  victories  will  draw  after 


ihem  more  fame  and  glory  tharK^liberty  bej^in  to  dawn.     Let  the 

solid  advantage.  '      l-    i 

'  In  the  course  of  die  year  l&ll, 
the  British  army  has  beaten  the 
French  at  Almeida,  Albuera,  and 
Bsrrosa  3  they  have  destjxiyed  great 
Bumberscf  Bonaparte*s  best  soldien 
and  lowered  the  character  of  his 
generals.  These  victories  must 
also  have  produced  effects  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  Spain,  in  Spain 
itself;  and  beneficial  to  the  cause 
cf  subdufd  Europe,  throughout 
the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  these 
effects  are  slow,^nd  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  counteracted  by  other 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
vhile  we  can  boast  of  having  beaten 
|he  French,  wherever  our  armies 
liave  met  theirs,  but  cannot  hold 
wp  to  view  the  substantial  conse* 
quences  of  these  victories,  either 
in  the  annihilation  or  capture  of 
the  ariries  of  France,  or  in  the 
oeoquest  of  the  towns  or  districts 
the  enemy  possesses  in  the  p€nin»> 
fiiil%  Bonaparte  can  show  as  a 
proof  that  be  is  advancing  in  his 
cbjecty 'the  possession  of  Saragossa, 
0f  Saguntiim,  of  Tarragona  and 
of  Figuems ; .  besides .  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  armies  as  complete  sus 


cones  act  as  becomes  their  character 
atkd  situation,  and  as  the  difficnlues 
of  their  country  require  they  should 
act,  and  even  yet  the  cause  of  tht 
peninsula  is  not  hopeless;  bat  if 
they  continue  to  exhibit  the  same 
weakness. and  inefficiency,  which 
has  hitherto  marked  their  proceed* 
ings,  we  do  not  say  that  the  &pa^ 
niards  will  be  subdued,  but  assur* 
edly  the  French  will  not  be  drtvea 
out  of  Spain. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  dwdl 
long  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
cortes  during  the  year  ISll :  it  is 
an  ungrateful  subject,  and  mmc 
weary  and  disgust  every  real  irieiid 
to  the  cause  of  Spain.  As  far  » 
addresses  to  their  countrymea  writ- 
ten with  great  force  and  eloqueocSy 
and  pointing  out  the  duties  acd 
sacrifices  required  of  themy  iathe 
most  energetic  and  persuasive  man* 
ner,  could  be  of  service,  the  cortes 
performed  their  duty.  In  all  other 
respects,  they  either  did-  nothings 
or  did  what  was  manifestly  in* 
jurious  to  their  country.  We  have 
already  noticed  that  general  La 
Pena,  who  behaved  so  ill  at  the 
battle  of  BaiTos^  was  acquitted  by 

ihem 
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^wm;  and  uneandid  rcflecttons 
•w^  even  thrown  but  en  the  con- 
duct of  general  Graham. 

Mr.  Weiksley,  our  ambassador 
in  CadiZy  used  every  efibrt  to  in- 
duce the  coites  to  re-organize  the 
Spanish  armies,  but  without  effect; 
and -when  he  proposed  that  British 
oiicers  should  be  placed  over  them» 
or  rather  should  be  joined  in  the 
command  with  the  Spanish  officers, 
an  outcry  was  immediately  rai&ed, 
ijua  Britain  was  aiming  by  this 
proposed  measure  at  the  mdepend- 
cnce  of  Spain. 

There  were  evidendy  two  grand 
objects  that  the  cortes  ought  from 
the  first  moment  of  their  meeting 
to  have  directed  their  attention  and 
efforts  to  the  accomplishment  of  $ 
the  best  method  of  rendering  their 
armies  complete,  and  properly 
organized,  officered  and  supplied  ; 
"amd  the  removal  of  every  kind  of 
opfH-ession,  which  either  kept  down 
the  efforts  and  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  or  which  rendered  them 
mdiiferent  or^  averse  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French.  The  Spanish 
armies  were  repeatedly  beaten  by 
the  French ;  -  the  causes  of  their 
defeat  were  easily  seen ;  they  were 
pointed  out  to  the  cortes*  Britain 
supplied  the  means,  as  far  as  lay 
in  her  power,  to  put  the  armies  on  ^ 
a  better  footing ;  and  every  thing 
that  was  required  for  that  purpose, 
die  cortes  could  eatily  have  ma- 
iiaged.  Yet  no  change  took  plaoe  5 
nothing  was  done. 

Many  persons  anticipated  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  cortes,  the 
infusion  of  a  greater  portion  of 
spirit  and  enterprize  into  the  Spa- 
nish nation.  Before  they  meet, 
they  observed  that  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  tlic  per^ple  of 
S^atn  would  -fight  against  Bona- 
parte, when  their  ancient  consiitn- 


tion  was 'denied  them;  t&i€  ditt 

when  their  representatives  wert 
assembled,  and  were  acting  in  thetir 
behalf,  they  would  then  come  for-  « 
ward  in  a.  cause  they  knew  to  be 
their  own.  But  we  have  seen  th« 
cortes  assembled'  now  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  yet 
whkt  have  they  done  for  the  people 
or  for  their  country ;  in  how  many 
instances  have  they  not  injured  die 
cause  they  were  bound  to  protect 
said  forward.  One  of  the  BrsC 
acts  of  Bonaparte,  after  he  obliged 
the  Spanish  monarch  to  make  over 
his  crown  to  him,  was  to  abolish 
the  inquisition ;  this  ^'as  die  act  of 
a  tyrant ;  it  was  done  from  politic 
motives ;  and  yet  the  cortes,  the 
representatives  of  a  people  fighting 
for  their  liberty,  had  neither  the 
justice,  the  wisdom,  or  the  policy, 
to  imitate  this  act  of  Bonaparte. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  in 
the  cortes  of  Spain,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  assembled  as  they 
were  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
their  countrymen  in  becoming  free* 
the  inquisition  should  have  been 
praised  and  defended. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
the  character  and  proceedings  of 
the  cortes  .filled  the  Spannirds  with 
indignation  and  klann.  They  saw 
month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year  passing  away  ;  their  armies 
dispersed  and  defeated,  the  French 
ravaging  and  desolating  their  coun- 
try, and  gaining  possession  of  their 
principal  cities,  and  the  efforts  of 
their  allies  the  English  checked, 
paralysed  and  even  thwarted  ;  ^hilfe 
the  cortes,  and  the  men  in  whose 
hands  the  administration  of  affairs 
was  lodged,  spent  thoir  time'  in 
frivolous  disputes,  or  in  enacting 
decrees  that  would  have  suited  the 
state  of  Spain  in  the  fifteentli  cen- 
turyy  but  were  irrelevant  or  in- 
jurious 
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jtiriouft^ftt  J^i^  b^^inning  of  the  nme- 
€eemli  $ .  ,Uut  aiieht  havt  become 
dve,  rDmi4:X«r&of  rhilip  the  second, 
but  were  out  of  character»  when 
proceeding  from  the  representauves 
and  governors  of  a  nation  fighting 
for  its  liberty. 

And  yet  b^  a  stntnge  but  not 
Hmisual  inconsistency,  a  constitution 
(or  Spain  was  presented  to  the 
cortesy  and  approved  by  them, 
which  in  many  of  its  articles,  and 
in  its  very  spirit  and  principle, 
bordered  on  the  very  extravagance 
of  liberty  j  while  rhe  propo!>al  to 
sbolishthe  inquisition,  to  strike  the 
shackles  o£^ commerce,  and  to  place 
the  Ajnerican  colonies  on  an  equal 
footing  with  respect  to  civil  and 
political  privileges  with  the  mother 
country,  was  received  with  aversion 
and  alarm.  The  following  are  the 
heads. of  the  constitution. 

Spain  belongs  to  the  Spanish 
people,  and  is  not  the  patrimony  of 
amy  familjr. 

,  The  nation  only  can  make  funda- 
mental laws. 

The  Roman  catholic  and  aposto- 
lic religion,  unmixed  with  any 
other,  is  the  only  religion  wl^ich 
the  nation  professes  or  will  profess. 

The  gcvemroent  of  Spain  is  an 
herediraiy  monarchy. 

The  cortes  shall  make  the  laws, 
and  the  king  shail  execute  them. 

SPANISH    CITIZENS. 

The  children  of  Spani:irds,  and 
of  foreigner b- mat ried  to  Spanish 
womeh,  or  who  bring  a  capital  in 
order  to  naturalize  them^elves  to 
the  soil,  or  establish  themselves  in 
trade,  or  who  teach  any  useful  art, 
are  citizens  of  Spain. 

None  but  citizens  can  fill  muni- 
cipal offices. 

The  rights  of  citizenship  may  be 
lost  by  long  absence  from  the 
country,  or  by  condemnation  to 
corporeal  or  infamous  puni&hmeuts. 


•  THS   KING. 

The  person  of  the  king  is  invib- 
lable  and  sacred. 

He  shall  sanction  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  cortes. 

He  may  declare  war,  and  make 
peace. 

He  shall  appoint  to  civil  anl 
military  employments  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  council  of  state. 

He  shall  direct  all  diplomatic 
negociations. 

He  shall  superintend  the  applka-* 
tion  of  the  public  revenue,  &c. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  K1NGL7 
AUTHORITY. 

The  kiitg  shall  not  obstruct  the 
meeting  of  the  cortes  in  the  casev 
and  at  the  peiiods  pointed  out  by' 
the  constitution,  nor  embarrass  or 
suspend  the  sittings,  &c. 

All  who  may  ad\ise  him  to  anjT' 
such  proceedings  shall  be  holden 
and  dealt  with  as  traitors. 

He  must  not  travel,  marty,* 
alienate  any  thing,  abdicate  the 
crown,  r:ihe  taxes,  nor  exchange 
any  town,  ciiy,  &c.  Mlitliout  having 
iirit  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
cortes. 

Don  Fernando  VIT.  is  declared  Ky 
the  corses  king  of  Spain,  and  aker 
his  dfcease,  his  legitimate  descend- 
ants shall  succeed  to  the  throne. 

The  king  shall  be  a  minor  untff 
he  has  completed  the  age  ofl  8  years." 

The  eKlcst  smi  of  the  king  shall 
be  called  prince  of  the  Asturias, 
and  as  such,  shall,  at  tHe  age  of  14',^ 
tjke  an  oath  btfi^re  the  cortes,  to 
maintain  the  constiiution,  and  to 
be  faithful  to  the  king. 

Dliring^  a  minoriLy,  •  a  regency 
shall  be  formed,  whicri  shall  super* 
intend  the  eJucarion  of  the  young 
piince,  according  to  the  orders  of 
the  cones.  Ilie  regency  shall  be 
presided  over  by  the  queen  mocher, 
if  she  be  in  life,  and  shall  be  com* 
posed  of  two  of  the  oldest  deputies 
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of  the  coitesy  \rho  shall  be  replaced 
from  year  to  year,  and  of  two 
councillers  of  the  council  of  state, 
chosen  in  the  order  of  their  seniority. 

The  cortes  shall  fix  the  salary 
proper  for  the  support  of  the  king 
sind  his  family,  and  shall  point  out 
the  places  destined  for  his  recrea- 
tidn,  &c. 

The  infantes  may  be  appointed 
to  all  employments,  but  cannot  be 
'magistrates,  nor  mehibers  of  the 
cortes,  and  must  not  leave  the  king- 
dom wihout  the  permission  of  the 
said  cortes. 

There  shall  be  eight  secreuries  of 
state,  including  two  for  South  and 
North  America  j  they  shall  be  re» 
sponsible  for  the  affairs  of  their  re- 
spective  departments,'  and  the  re- 
mMneration  which  they  shall  receive 
shall  be  determined  by  the  cortes. 

A  council  of  state  shall  be  form- 
ed, consisting  of  forty  members  ^ 
Tour  of  this  number  are  to  be  gran- 
dees of  Spain,  of  acknowkged 
merit  and  viriue;  four  epciesiasiics, 
ef  which  two  shall  be  bishops ; 
twelve  Americans;  the  lemaimng 
twenty  members  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  the  other  classes  of  the  com> 
•rounity.  The  council  shall  meet 
•very  year  on  the  1  st  of  March, 
and  shall  sit  during  three  months. 
This  period  can  only  be  extended 
on  the  request  of  tlie  king,  or  for 
some  reason  of  great  urgency.  In 
nich  cases  the  session  may  be  pro- 
loDgfid,  but  not  beyond  one  month. 


The  electiof  of  the  cortes  shall 
take  place  conformable  to  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and 
one  deputy  shall  be  chosen  fdr  each 
70,000  sbuls. 

The  sittitigs  of  the  cortes  shall 
be  opened  by  the  king,  or  iii  his 
name,  by  the  president  of  the  de- 
putation  of  the  cortes,  iw^hich  ought 
to  remain  pefmaneitt,  in  order  to 
watch  over  the  fulfilment  of  the 
constitution.  ' 

If  the  enactment  and  promulga- 
tion of  this  or  any  similar  constitu- 
tion had  a  tendency,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  Spain,  to  rouse 
the  people  to  greater  exertions,  or 
to  place  the  armies  on  a  better 
footing,  the  time  of  the  cortes 
would  have  been  well  spent  in 
framing  and  discussing  it ;  but  it 
may  fairly  and  rationally  be  con« 
jectured  that  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  grieyances 
actually  coihplained  of  by  the  peo- 
ple would  inspire  more  zeal,  than 
the  remoteprospectof  a  constitution 
built  on  the  most  free,  abstract 
principles ;  and  it  certainly  would 
be  much  more  wise  to  take  efiec- 
tual  measures  l!o  secure  their  coun- 
trymen from  the  ptesence  and  the 
power  of  the  French  armies,  and 
thus  to  regain  their  national  inde- 
pendence, before  they  determined 
on  the  constitution,  which  was  to 
fi^arantee  titeir  civil  and  political 
liberties. 
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IN  our  narrative  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  cohes  of  Spain,  and 
"in  the  remarks  which  we  judged- it 
right  to  offer  on  those  proceedings, 
vre  abstained  from  noticing  their 
conduce  towards  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  America.  This  we  did  be- 
cause we  considered  it  proper  to 
devote  a  separate  portion,  of  our 
historical  register  to  the  transac- 
tions and  events  which  occurred  in 
those  colonies ;  and  in  the  course 
of  this  narration,  tlie  proceedings 
of  the  cortes  respecting  them  would 
naturally  and  regularly  fall  under 
our  cognizance. 

We  are  fully  aware  how  ex- 
tremely difficult  it  is  to  gain  infor- 
mation pn  this  subject,  and  that 
conscquetitly  our  account  of  those 
disturbances  which  have  agitated, 
and  continue  to  agitate  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  transatlantic 
possessions,  must  on  some  points 
be  inaccurate,  and  in  pthcr  points 
defective  :  but  ihe  subject  is  one  of 
so  great  importance,  that  we  have. 
determined  to  undertake  it  not- 
withstanding the  scantiness  of  the 
materials.  It  is  indeed  of  import- 
ance, not  merely  because  it  involves 
the  history  of  a  large  and  one  of 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  glc^be  ; 
a  portion  which  bids  fair  one  day 


to  become  the  seat  of  liberty*  civi- 
lization, and  knowledge ;  but  be- 
cause, by  attending  to  the  conduct 
which  the  cortes  pursued  towards 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  Amerioi, 
we  shall  gain  a  fuither  tusigiit 
into  their  cliaracter,  and  additional 
proofs  of  their  imbeciliry  and  un- 
fitness for  the  situation  they  filL 

It  mighi  have  been  suppostd 
that  the  government  of  a  nation 
which  had  taken  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  its  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, which  had  suffered  se^ 
verely  from  tyranny  and  opf»es* 
stph ;  and  which  had  called  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  if  they 
valued  their  national  honour  and 
well-being,  to  stand  forth  in  de- 
fence of  their  country,  would  haw 
beliaved  witJi  liberality  and  justice 
at  least,  to  those  who  were  under 
their  sway  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Even  had  they  not  been 
induced  by  a  desire  of  acting  coa- 
sistenrly,  and  from  principle^  to 
be = tow  upon  others  what  they 
claimed  for  thembclves,  yet  policy 
and  prudence  appeared  to  point 
out- a  line  of  conduct,  conciliatory 
at  kast,  towards  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. In  the  struggle  in  which 
Spain  wlis  engaged/  great  exer- 
tions were  to  oe  made^  great  ex- 
penses 
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peoses  tncnrred,  and  great  difficul- 
ties were  to  be  overcome :  in  all 
thcjie  respects  the  good-will  and 
co-operat'ons  of  her  American  co- 
lonies might  be  of  great  service  to 
her.  On  them  in  a  great  measure 
her  commerce  depended ;  from 
them  she  received  her  tupplies  of 
money,  now  so  absolutelj  necessary 
for  tlie  maintenance  of  her  armies, 
and  consequently  for  her  success 
against  the  armies  of  France. 

But  the  provisional  governments 
of  Spain,  which  successively  ruled 
chat  Country  since  tlie  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  appear  to  have  acted 
towards  the  Spanish  colonies  in  a 
manner  inconsistent,  not  only  witli 
justice,  bat  with  policy.  Bona- 
parte on  the  other  hand^  at  the 
very  time  that  he  formed  his  de- 
signs against  the  mother  country, 
did  not  neglect  adopting  such 
loeans  as  he  thought  most  likely  to 
secorc  his  polwer  in  the  colonies ; 
or  at  least,  as  would  separate  them 
firom  Spaiir  in  case  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed against  her.  For  a  short  time 
the  knowledge  of  these  machina- 
tions of  France  induced  the  su- 
preme junta  to  hold  out  to  the  co- 
lonies the  prospect  of  concessions, 
and  the  participation  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  but  these  promises  were  never 
fulfilled  :  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
grievances  under  which  the  colo- 
ii!«te  laboured,  and  the  existence  of 
'Which  had  alienated  their  minds 
from  Spain,  were  still  continued, 
and  even  were  increased,  extended, 
and  augmented.  One  of  the  grievan- 
ces most  loudly  and  generally  com- 
plained of  was,  that  all  the  places 
of  honour  and  emolument  in  Spa- 
nish America  were  bestowed  on 
Europeans  who  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, apparently  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  their  ambition 
or  enricbnig  themselves  at  tlie'  ex- 
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pense  of  the  colonies :  this  griev- 
ance was  increased  during  the  pro- 
visional governments  of  Spain. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  causes 
for  discontent,  alienation,  and  dis- 
satisfaction, which  existed  in  Spa- 
nish America,  and  which  were 
rather  augmented  than  diminished 
by  the  provisional  government^ 
the  colonics  warmly  participated 
at  first  in  the  cause  of  the  mother 
country.  Great  as  their  reason  was 
for  complaint  against  Spatnj  they 
disliked  France  still  more ;  and  tfaa 
apprehension  or  prospect  that  Bo- 
naparte should  subdue  the  cottA- 
try  from  which  they  sprang  •  gav^ 
them  great  uneasiness  and  alann* 
At  this  period,  therefore,  had  the 
provisional  governments  acted  to- 
wards them  with  common  caution» 
policy,  or  justice  ;  had  they  che- 
rished, instead  of  cooling  and  re- 
pressing the  zeal  for  the  cau$e  of 
the  mother  country,  which  the 
Spanish  colonies  evinced ;  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  disturban- 
ces under  which  they  have  suffered* 
and  still  suffer,  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

The  very  dread  of  French  influ- 
ence and  power  acted  in  a  very 
considerable  degree  in  producing 
the  convulsions  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica :  for  being  convinced  that  th6 
prince  of  Peace  was  a  creature  of 
fibnaparte,  they  looked  with  sus*' 
picion  on  all  whom  he  sent  out  to 
America  to  fill  places  of  trust  and 
power ;  and  afterwards  when  thc/ 
prince  of  Peace  was  removed,  tht 
weak  and  unsuccessful  proceedings 
of  thft  supreme  junta  infused  a 
suspicion  into  phe  minds  of  the  co- 
lonists that  those  also  who  were 
sent  out  by  them  were  more  atf» 
tached  to  France  than  to  their  na* 
tive  country. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  tnind» 

irritated  and  restless,  not  knowing 
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hi  whom  to  repose  confidence,  or 
by  what  marks  to  distinguish  their 
friends  from  their  foes,  news  ar- 
rired  that  die  French  had  gained 
possessipn  of  Serille,  and  that  the 
central  government  was  dissolved. 
This,  intelligence  acted   on  both 
parties ;    on  those  who  were  at* 
tached  to  the  mother  country,  but 
who  dreaded  French  influence  and 
power,  and  on  those  who  were  ea- 
ger to  separate  from  Spain,  in  such 
at  manner  as  to  rouse  them  both 
Into  a  state  of  activity  and  exertion ; 
and  though  their  motives  and  views 
were  diametrically  opposite,  thej 
cooperated  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect, the  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment.   The  first  party   augured 
from  the  success  which  the  French 
had   experienced    in    Spain,    that 
their  partisans  (among  whom  they 
reckoned  the  members  of  the  go- 
vernment)  would    put    forth    all 
their  manoeuvres  and  strength  to 
further  the  plans  and  objects  of 
Bonaparte  j   while  the  other  par- 
ty,   convinced    that   the    mother 
/conntry  was  now  destined  to  be- 
come a  province  of  France,  or  at 
least,  that*  she  was  in  such  a  state 
of  alarm  and  weakness,  that  she 
could  no  longer  support  her  au- 
thority in  her  colonies,  determined 
to  seize  tlie  moment  thus  propitious 
to  their  views  of  national  indepen- 
dence.   This  was  the  state  of  tlie 
province  of  the  Caraccas  in  the 
spring  of  1810.    The  government 
of  tbw  province,  finding-  itself  el- 
dier  deserted  or*  attacked  by  all 
parties,  gave  way;    and  a  provi- 
sional   junta  was  formed.      Still 
however,  the  party  who  were  ea- 
ger for  independence  disguised  their 
sentiments:    they  pretended  that 
they  acted  from  the  same  motives, 
and  with  the  same  views  as  those 
who  suspected  the  government  of 
being  attached  to  France,  and  who 


on  that  account,  solely  brouglft 
about  its  dissolution.  In  st  very- 
short  time  indeed,  their  real  senti- 
ments were  avowed  j  and  they 
seized  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  carry  their  designs  into  execu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  the  conduct  of 
the  regencv  in  Spain  was  much 
more  calculated  to  favour,  than  to 
crush  and  thwart  the  designs  of 
those  who  aimed  at  the  indejjen- 
dence  of  the  colonies.      The  cen- 
tral junta  had  solemnly  and  er- 
pressly  declared,  that  the  colonies 
of   Spain  had   a  just    claim    to 
equal  rights  and    privileges  with 
the  mother  country  ;    but  this  was 
merely  a  declaration:  when  the  go- 
vernment came  to  act,  they  forgot 
their  declaration   and  treated  the 
transatlantic  possessions  in  all  re- 
spects  as  dependent  colonies,  desti- 
tute of  those  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  had  held  out  to  thera- 
In  every  respect  their  conduct  to- 
wards them  was  regulated  by  the 
principles  on  which  the  old  govern- 
ment of  Spain  l^ad  acted  in  its  Worse 
times.  Viceroys,  captain- generals, 
and  judges  were  sent  out  with  the 
same  authority  and  instructions  as 
heretofore.     But,  there  was  still  an- 
othercircumstance  in  the  conduct  of 
the  regency,  more extraordinan- and 
unaccountable,  and  which  serv'ed, 
to  keep  alive  in  the  breasts  of  those 
colonists  who  were  attached  to  the 
mother  country,  all  those  suspicions 
which  the  behaviour  of  the  provi- 
sional juntas  had  created :  not  a  fijxv 
of  those  who  were  sent  out  with  pow- 
er and  rnstructicns  had  taken  the 
oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte.  This  was  extremely 
favourable  to  the  views  of  those  who 
aimed  at  separation  and  indepen- 
dence ;    since  every  thing  which 
tended  to  alienate  the  public  mitid 
from  the  regencyi  and  consequently 
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from  the  mother  country,,  paved 
die  way  for  the  ejcecution  of  their 

Sail,  as  if  the  regency  had  not 
done  enough  to- create  disaffection 
and  suspicion  in  the  colonies,  they 
had  recourse  to  another  most  ob- 
jectionable measure.  By  the  old 
laws  of  Spain  die  colonies  could 
not  under  uny  circumstances  trade 
with  any  foreign  country  :  all  their 
commodities  were  obliged  to  be 
sent  directly  and.  exclusively  to 
Sf^in.  Soon  after  the  regency 
was  e5tablished,  the  island  of  Cuba 
remonstrated  against  this  law»  and 
procured  a  decree,  by  which  the 
colonies  were  permitted  to  trade 
with  foreign  nationj*  In  articles  of 
their  own  production  $  against 
this  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  re- 
monstrated ;  the  regency  weakly 
and  foolishly  yielded  to  their  re- 
monstrances, and  in  avery  few  weeks 
after  this  decree  was  passe^dy  it  was 
repealed,  under  the  most  absurd 
pretence  that  it  was  a  forgery. 

While  the  people  of  the  Carac- 
cas  were  still  angry  and  disap- 
pointed by  tliese  proofs  of  imbe« 
cilfty,.  tyranny,  and  impolicy  of  the 
regency,  intelligence  arrived  tha( 
all  who  had  countenanced  or  ad- 
hened  to  the  late  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings  were  proclaimed  traitors ; 
and  that  the  ports  were  to  be  in  a 
btate^  of  blockade  till  the  province 
should  acknowledge^  not  merely 
Ferdinand  VIL  but  that  the  re- 
gency at  Cadiz  were  his  only  true 
and  legitimate  representatives*  In 
order  to  support  this  bold  and  ob- 
noxious measure,  the  reffen^y,  to 
complete  the  proofs  of  meir  folly 
and  imbecility,  ditspatched  a  lawyer 
of  the  name  of  Catavai^ia,  who» 
aQaijl  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
Ciuraccas,  came  no  further  tlian 
Porto  Rico;  and  from  thence  iv 
sued  bis  proclamatiopsy  which  wer9 


impotent  and.  of  ao  avail  in  anjr 
other  respect,  but  in  provoking  and 
alienating  the  colonists* 

That  party  in  the  Caraccas^ 
which  had  long  entertained  the  de-^ 
sigQ  of  ,  separating  th^  province 
from  the  mother  country,  now  coo- 
ceived  that  the  time  was  arrived 
when  they  could  easily  and  safely 
carry  their  design  into  ejcecution; 
for  thiis  purpose,  they  summoned 
a  general  conj^ress  of  delegates 
from  all  the  principal  towns  and 
districts  which  were  favourable  to 
their  views.  This  congress  me£ 
at  Caraccas  on  the  -2(1  of  Marchy 
1811.  As  it  was  still  necessary* 
for  some  time  at  least,  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  their  sovereign,  they 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Ferdi- 
nand yil.  and  declared  their  wish 
and  resolution  to  continue  con- 
nected and  in  amity  with  the  mo^ 
ther  country.  At  this  conjuncture 
Miranda  made  his  appearance  f 
he  hid  been  long  ambitious  to 
bring  about  and  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  colonies  ^ 
Litherto  his  attempts  had  apt  been 
successful,  he  was  therefore  eager 
to  avail  himself  of  these  circum- 
stances and  events  so  favourable 
to  his  plans  ;  and  having  procured 
himself  to  be  elected  for  one  of  ' 
the  most  inconsiderable  towns  in 
the  province,  his  influence  and  spi- 
rit soon  began  to  manifest  theno- 
selves.  Before  he  appeared  to  aiu- 
mate  and  direct  the  .insurrection^ 
irhad  been  marked  with  great 
mildness  and  moderation ;  ana  th9 
movers  and  first  leaders  of  it  wero 
content  in  cautiously  and  gradually 
advancing  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  they  were  des»rou« 
to  attain  and  secure.  Far  differ- 
ent was  the  character  of  the  insur- 
?ection»  suid  the  behaviour  of  th0 
leading  members  of  tlie  con- 
Z  2  grftssy 
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gress,  after  Miranda  gained  access 
to  it.  • 

One  of  die  first  fruits  of  this 
change  of  cliaracter  appeared  in 
the  deputies,  who  so  laiely  had  r^- 
newed  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  Fer- 
dinand, abjuring  his  authority ;  de- 
claring themselves,  and  their  coun- 
try at  the  same  time,  absolved 
from  all  dependence  upon  or  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  Spain ; 
while  they  constituted  the  provin- 
ces, of  which  they  were  deputies, 
into  free  and  independent  states, 
under  the  title  and  designation  of 
the,  limited  provinces  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

A  civil  war  with  all  its  horrors 
and  cruelties  now  commenced : 
each  party  proscribed  the  other, 
and  inflicted  the  hio&t  summary  pu* 
nishment  on  those  who  fell  into 
their  power.  Many  persons  were 
anrested  and  thrown. into  prison 
on  suspicion  ;  some  were  banish- 
ed ;  others  put  to  death  ;  and  in 
short  all  those  scenes  which  cha- 
racterized and  disgraced  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, were  acted  in  the  CaraAas, 
with  equail  violence  and  ferocity, 
though  in  a  more  confined  theatre. 
The  European  and  Creole  fami- 
t  lies  in  general,  naturally  were  dis* 
posed  to  resist  these'  proceedings  \ 
tliey  of  course  felt  the  power  and 
vengeance  of  Miranda  and  his  par- 
tisans. Valencia,  which  is  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  old  Creole  fami- 
lies, at  the  commencement  of  the 
insorrection,  had  sent  deputies  to 
the  congress;  but  afterwards  dis- 
approving of  their  proceedings, 
and  especially  of  the  declaration  of 
independeace,  it  deserted  the  party 
of  Miranda.  To  punish  it  for  this 
defection,  he  mazched  against  it 
with  a  large  body  of  troops  ;  and 
inflicted  on  its  inhabitants  a  mos€ 
levere  punishment. 


These  disturbances  and  vJbtent 
proceedings  natnrally  alanHed  the 
governors  of  the  neighbotiring" 
provinces.  On  their  first  breakings 
out,  the  viceroy  of  banta  Fe  de 
Bogoia  oi  dered  in  the  most  strict 
and  peremptory  manner,  that  all 
communication  should  be  closed 
and  cut  oft'  between  his  govern^ 
ment  and  the  insurgents.  But  his 
eflports  to  guard  the  provinces  sub-r 
ject  to  his  jurisdiction  from  the 
spreading  and  ^overwhelming  ev^ 
were  unavailing.  In  them  the 
same  causes  existed,  which  bad 
existed  in  the  Caraccas,  and  pro- 
duced there  a  separation  from  the 
motlier  country  and  a  civil  war  : 
one  party  were  afraid  nndsusptcious 
of  tlieir  magistrates  and  governors, 
a&  atuched  to  the  French  interest  ; 
while  another  party  were  desirous 
of  sliakipg  off  the  authority  of 
Spain.  Ujider  such  circumstaneesy 
great  caution,  prudence,  and  mode« 
ration  were  neces;5ary  in  order  to 
preserve  die  public  peace;  un- 
fortunately these  quahties  did  noc 
exist.  On  the*  contrary,  thd  corre- 
gidor  of  Socono,  actuated  by  a 
rash  and  violent  spirit,  ordered  the 
troops  under  his  command  to  fii>e 
upon  the  populace,  who  had  as^^ 
sembled,  unarmed,  but  mtttinous. 
Thus  was  the  spark  set  to  the  in- 
flammable materials,  ^ich  had 
been  long  accumulating.  ITie  in* 
surrection  broke  out  and  spread  ra* 
pidly.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  district,  having  learnt 
tJie  outrage  which  the  corregidor 
had  committed  against  the  people 
of  Socono,  came  into  the  town  in 
.  great  numbers ;  and  having  com- 
pelled  him  to  take  teiiige  in  a  con* 
vent,  starved  him  into  surrender- 
ing. This  town  now  threw  off  its 
dependence  and  allegiance;  ap* 
pointed  a  junta ;  and  transmitted 
to  the  government  of  Sanu  Fe  an 
accooat 
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accoDot  and  ri&dicatioD  of  its  pro* 
ceeding*.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
the  populace  of  the  capital  of  this 
proTince  had  manifested  strong 
symptoms  of  dissaffectton  and  ta* 
malt;  the  viceroy  therefore,  unable 
to  put  down  by,  force  of  arms  the 
insurgents  of  Socono»  consented 
that  Uiey  should  establish  a  junta, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  the 
president. 

For  a  very  short  time  after  these 
piroceedings  in  Siinta  Fe»the  insur* 

rs  appeared  disposed  to  retain 
show  of  allegiance  to  Ferdi* 
naad  Vll.:  but  an  event  which 
took  place  at  Quito,  and  which  ex* 
cited  onivwsal  deiestaiion  through* 
out  Spanish  America^  made  them 
throw  aside  the  maskj  and  avow 
their  determination  to  be  free  and 
iadependeht  of  the  crown  of  Spain ; 
this  event  «o  fatal  to  the  cause  and 
character  of  the  mother  country, 
was  the  massacre  at  Quito  of  a 
l^eat  number  of  the  principal 
Creoles  of  Uiat  city,  by  a  body  of' 
troops  under  the  direction  and  in 
the  service,  of  the  viceroy  of 
Liouu  As  soon  as  intelligence  of 
this  massacre  reached  Santa  Fe, 
the  viceroy  was  deprived  of  his 
Situation  and  authority,  both  as 
president  of  the  junta  and  governor 
of  the  province.  In  order  to  fol* 
low  the  revolutionary  course  regu- 
larly and  complete!  V,  the  aneient 
name  of  New  Gran«ida  was  chang- 
ed, into  Cundiiiamai'ca.  The  insur- 
gents of  this  province,  howeveiv 
still  stopped  short  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  those  of  the  C;iraccas ; 
for  though  tliey  abjured  the  provi- 
sional governments  of  Spain,  they 
acknowicdj^ed*  Ferdinand  VII.  as 
their  legitimate  sovereign;  this 
remU'int  of  loyalty  so  much  dis- 
please the  insurgents  of  the  Ca» 
r^c^asy    that    they    reinoizstrated 


with  them  on  the  subject,  declar- 
ing that  they  will  acknowledge 
no  form  of  government  but  wlm 
they  make  for  themselves. 

The  events  which  have  occurred 
in  the  province  of  Buenjs  Ayres 
ai^Drd  another  proof  and  example 
of.  the  mischief  and  evil  which 
have  resulted  from  this  revolu* 
tioiury  spirit*  The  town  of  Bue. 
nos  Ay  res  had  many  peculiar 
causes  of  complaint  against  the 
government  of  Spain,  besides 
causes  which  operated  on  her,  as 
well  as  on  the  rest  of  Spanish 
America.  The  greatest  number 
of  its  inhabitants  are  merchants ; 
of  course  the  absurd  reurictions 
placed  upon  the  commerce  of  Jier 
colonies  by  Spain  were  severely 
felt  by  them ;  and  as  the  article* 
which  they  export  arc  chiefly  of  ai 
perishable  nature,  whatever  su»* 
pends  or  interrupts  commerce  most 
fall  heavily  on  them.  Su&ring 
from  these  circumstances,  they  had 
frequently  complained  of  the  mo* 
nopoly  of  the  mothef  country,  a< 
pressiug  on  them  with*  peculiar  se^ 
verity  ;  nor  were  the  other  inba> 
hitants  of -Buenos  Ay  res  without 
their  grievances  and  cause  of  corn- 
plaint  ;ig.unst  the  motlier  country* 
Creoles  of  tiie  oldest  fainilies^  and 
of  the  highest  rank  and  character*  * 
saw  themselves  deprived  of  the 
olhces  of  thestate^  in  order  that  thejr 
might  be  filled  by  men  of  very 
doubtful  character,  of  mean  rank» 
and  destttute  of  talents,  from  old 
Spain*  In  short,  at  ^Buenos  Ayres^ 
as  tn  evei7  other  pare  of  Spanish 
America,  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  whs  the  same : 
it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  or  ascer- 
tain  whether  it -was  more  unjust  or 
impolitic ;  whether  it  was  more 
calculated  to  injuie  the  colonies  or. 
the  D^xber  coantr/  ;  whether  it 
Z  3  was 
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was  the  result  of  extreme  fblly  or 
of  extreme  tvickedness,  or  of  both 
combined. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
In  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  die 
revolution  was  brought  about  and 
completed  without  any  difficulty 
or  resistance.  The  viceroy  either 
perceiviftg  objection  amd  resis.ance 
useless,  or  disposed  to  coincide 
with  the  principles  and  views  of 
the  insurgents,  gave  up  his  autho- 
rity quietly  ;  but  it  wa^  otherwise 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  province : 
they  did  not  feel  so  acutely  and  ex- 
tensively as  Buenos  Ayres  the  op- 
pression of  the  mother  country ; 
nor  were  the  iniiabitants  in  general 
so  much  inclined  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  revolutionists  of  Bue«p 
nos  Ayres  acted.  This  di^erenc^ 
of  opinion  and  conduct  was'princi- 
pally  visible  at  Monte  Video ;  the 
town  recognized  the  regency  of 
Cadiz ;  a  civil  war  commenced 
'betweenit  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  and 
while  the  latter  besieged  Monte 
Video  by  land,  Monte  Video,  aided 
by  the  Spanish  marine,  the  presente 
and  influence  of  which  had  at  first 
induced  it  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
gency of  Cadiz,  threatened  Buenos 
Ayres'  from  the  river.  In  the 
midst  of  this  civil  warj  the  British 
admiral  and  the  British  naval  offi- 
cers on  that  station,  had  a  difficult 
and  delicate  task  to  execute  t  they 
were  applied  to  by  both  parties, 
but  very  judiciously  declined  tak- 
ing part  with  either ;  contenting 
themselves  with  protecting  the 
British  ships  and  merchants. 

Besides  Monte  Video,  Cordova 
another  town  ia  the  viceroy alty  of 
pf  Buen'os  Ayres,  about  500  miles 
from  it,  in  the  interior,  became 
the  scene  of  a  counter-revolution, 
finder  Liniers  and  other  adherents 
of  Spgiji.    Pn  many  accounts  thi^ 


counter-revolutionary  party  was 
dreaded  by  the  insurgents  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  ;  the  leader  of  it,  Lini- 
ers, was  a  person  of  great  infltf* 
ence  and  considerable  talents,  he 
also  was  deservedly  popular  ae 
Buenos  Ayres.  Many  attempt* 
were  made  to  gain  him  over,  but 
these  failing,  a  large  body  of  tro<)ps 
was  dispatdied  from  Btienos  Ayre* 
against  Cordova;  on  their  ap- 
proach, the  leaders  of  the  counter^ 
revolution,  apprehensive  either  that 
the  people  were  not  able  to  cope 
with  regular  forces^  or  saspidoQs 
of  their  steadiness  and  attachment, 
precipitately  fled;  and  attempted 
to  reach  the  frontiers  of  Pero*  In 
fliis  attempt  however,  they  did  not 
succeed  :  they  were  pursued  and 
taken  ;  and  without  even  the  form 
of  trial  put  to  immediate  death, 
Liniers  surrendered  himsdf;  hoc 
this  did  not  save  his,  life  (  two  days 
after  his  surrender,  he  wj|S  shot 
through  the  head. 

In  the  meantime,  the  vicerof 
of  Lima,  having  received  inforBia* 
tion  of  the  revolutionary  proceed"* 
ings  at  Buenos  Ayres,  determined 
to  crush  them  if  possible  i  for  this 
purpose  he  raised  a  considerable 
army,  and  marched  towards  the 
Andes,  The  army  sent  from  Bne* 
rios  Ayres  to  attack  Cordova 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  nc^ 
roy  while  they,  were  at  that  city  | 
and  having  completely  succeeded 
in  the  object  for  which  they  were 
sent,  their  leader  resolved  to  ad- 
vance and  meet  the  viceroy  of  Li- 
ma. The  hostile  armies  met  at 
at  Stti  pacha,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  1610 ;  an  action  took 
place,  and  the  insurgents  were  "vie^ 
torious  :  the  consequence  «id  the 
feWard  of  their  victory  was,  the 
possession  of  Potosi,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  npper  provin- 
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cestf  The  army  of  B^ruk  however, 
tbongh  defeated  was  not  destroy- 
ed! ^ot  even  greatly  weakened  or 
discouraged:  they  rallted^  and 
en  the  l^th  of  Jui>e,  181 1«  com* 
pkteij  defeated  and  dispersed  the 
army  of  Buenos  Ayres  at  Des^ 
«t»dr9* 

But  the  state  c^  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinees  in  America  was  such,  that 
skQ  peripanexitly  beneficial  e&cts  to 
the  counter^revolutionists  could 
arise  from  their  victories.;  for  while 
tb^y  were  pursuii^  or  defeating 
one  hostile  army,  another  rose  up : 
the  vtctorious  army  of  Peru  were 
prevented  from  pursuing  their  ad* 
vantage  and  regaining  possession 
of  the  country  which  they  had  l9st 
in  November,  iSIO,  by  the  intelli- 
gence  that  an  insurrection  had 
Broken  out  at  Arequipa  bn  the 
soath  sea^  against  which  it  was 
judged  expedient  that  tliey  should 
immediately  proceed.    . 

In  the  mean  time,  tlie  war  be- 
Cween  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video  continued,  and  was  carried 
GO  wiih  great  exertion  and  impla* 
cability«  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  English  wisely  pre> 
served  a  strict  neutrality ;  at  the 
sstme  time  they  conducted  them- 
selires  in  such  a  manner,  as  for 
eome  time  lo  prevent  the.  h  >stilities 
from  becoming  violent  and  cruel. 
For  a  considerable  length  of  time 
Buenos  Ayres  seemed  to  gain  upon 
Monte  Video,  altliough  the  latter 
by  her  superiority  at  sea,  and  con- 
sequent command  of  the  nav  iga- 
Iton  of  the  river,  frequently  distress- 
ed Buenos  Ayres  very  much.  In 
the  beginning  of  1811,  affairs 
took  a  d(£Ferent  turn,  and  assumed 
a  <iifferent  aspect.  The  regency 
sent  out  £lio,  an  officer  of  marine, 
a  snan  of  great  activity  ;;nd  resolu- 
tf^>  but  of  a  violent  temper  and 
i:haracter:    he  at  first  attempted 


to  persuade  the  junta  of  Buenos 
Ayres  to  receive  aad  recognize  him 
as  viceroy  of  the  province;  failinjg 
in  this  attempt,  he  attacked  their 
ships,  destroyed  their  .  commerce, 
menaced  the  city  itself  with  bom- 
bardment, and  threatened  to  call 
in  a  Portuguese  army  from  the  Bra- 
zils to  assist  him  in  his  designs,  and 
in  the  support  of  his  authority. 
He  did  not,  however^  content  him- 
self with  these  open  and  spirite4 
measures ;  he  had  also  recourse  to 
intrigue,  and.ccNQtrived  to  introduce 
or  secure  paitisans  in  Buenos 
Ayres  itself.  The  junta  found  iheni- 
selves  in  a  most  critical  and  peri- 
lous situation;  threatened  by  a 
hostile  army  from  without,  and 
surrounded  within  by  men  whom 
they  could  not  trust,  and  who 
were  ready  to  betray  the  city  into 
the  power  of  Elio.  In  this  emer- 
gency  they  recalled  an  army  which 
tliey  had  sent  to  the  Portuguese 
frontier  of  Paragu;^y,  and  sent  \t 
against  Monte  Video  ;  and  banish- 
ed all  Europeans  who  could  not 
find  security  for  their  good  beha- 
viour. 

After  various  success,  the  army 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  atone  time,  block- 
ing up  and  bbmbarding  Monte 
Video,  and  the  ficct  .ot  Elio,  at 
another  time,  tlireatening  Buenos 
Ayres,/  a  suspension  of  nostilities 
was  agreed  upon;  but  it  is  very 
doubttul  whether  it  will  lead  to  a 
permanent  peace  or  accommoda- 
tion. ,0n  the  one  hand  the  cha^ 
racter*  of  Elio  is  adverse  to  such  a 
ternaination ;  though  a  man  of 
more  talents  and  activity  than  those 
the  government  of  Old  Spain  gene- 
rally send  out  to  their  American 
colonies,  yet  his  ambition,  or  rather^ 
perhapsyhis  violence,  seemed  tostand 
in  the  way  of  all  accommodation, 
pot  preceded  or  built  upon  a  total 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
Z  4f  junta 
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Junta  t)f  Bnenos  Ayrtfs,  with  ail 
lis  demands  :  ami  when  we  reflect 
what  these  demands  are  iikelf  to 
be,  and  on  the  disposition  and  in* 
terests  both  of  the  junta  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres,  we 
cannot  be  very  sanguine  in  our  ex* 
-  pectation  thai  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  cities  will  be  com- 
pletely and  permanently  jnade  up. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  govern- 
ment  of  Old  Spain  do  not  seem  just 
or  wise  enough  to  grant  the  fair 
and  reasonable  demands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Buenos  Ayrcs ;  they 
will  not  listen  to  ihcij  terms-,  if 
those  terms  include  a  free  trade,  or 
even  the  removal  of  those  restric- 
tions which  have  hitherto  injured 
the. trade  of  iHIs  city  without  ma-* 
tcrially  benefitting  the  mother  coun- 
try. It  is  to  be  observed  too,  tliat 
Buenos  Ayrcs  having  tasted  of  the 
sweets  of  Britisli  commerce,  will 
be  less  disposed  than  ever  to  forgo 
her  demands  on  Uiis  point.  'D.e 
government  of  Old  Spain  will  be 
still  more  averse  to  crant  the  terms 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  if  those  terms 
call  for  a  participation  in  the  rights 
and  privekgeii  of  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  and  as  the  junta  a':d  inhabi- 
tants of  Buenos  Ayres  have  (with 
the  excepiioh  of  the  Caraccas) 
;ictcd  with  more  violence  and  pro- 
ceeded to  greater  lengths  in  dispnr- 
inff  or  throwing  off  the  authority 
of  Ferdinand,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected  thnr.  they  will  again  submit 
to  it>  especially  as  in  tlie  war  they 
have  carried  on  with  Monte  Videf), 
no  decisive  advantage  has  been 
gained  over  them. 

The  province  of  Chili  is  the 
only  part  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  America,  in  which  the  govern- 
xnent  has  passed  without  opposi- 
tion, violence,  or  tumult  from  those 
in  whose -hands  it  had  been  lodged 
b^  the  aietfaer  coontry,  into  the 


E session  of  the  great  creolefami- 
,  who  may  fairly  be  considened 
as  forming  tjie  aristocracy  of  the 
colony.  Ignorant  as  we  aire  of  the 
pvirticular  circumstances  in  which 
Chili  was  placed,  at  the  time  when 
intelligei^ce  lyas  received  that  Spain 
had  been  invaded  by  Bonaparte  | 
that  the  sovereign  and  his  son  were 
bo:h  prisoners;  and  that  iheFi^endi 
arms  were  likely  to  succeed  in  oon^ 
queriT^g  the  peVi insula  ;  aftd  beifig^ 
also  destitute  of  precise  and  full  in* 
formatioi'i  respecting  the  parties 
which  existed  in  that  province,  the 
views  by  which  they  were  actuated^ 
and  ihe  influence  and  operatkm 
which  their  views  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tlie  mother  country* 
would  have  on  their  proceedings 
and  conduct  j — ^it  is  extremely  diflS* 
cull  to  point  out  the  cause  which 
has  exempted  Chili  from  those  cpti- 
vulsions  which  have  agitated  the 
other  parts  of  Spanish  America* 
Ti*  is  probable  however,  that  as  Chili 
i',  comparatively  bpeuking,  not  so 
rich  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
Spanish  ti'ansatlantic  posscssioniJ, 
fewer  men  of  desperate  f  ^rames 
v>ould  be  sent  into  it  by  the  Spanish 
government ;  and  it  would  at  the 
same  time  be  less  the  object  of  the 
schemes  and  ambition  of  Bona- 
parte. Hence  the  suspicion  and 
dread  of  French  intrigoe  and 
power  would  not  exist  and  operate 
so  widely  or' strongly  in  it.  B^ 
sides,  being  riot  nearly  so  tnuch 
within  the  reach  of  that  party  who 
had  acquire^l  romantic  notions  of 
liberty  and  independence,  it  would 
also  be  freed  from  the  violent  mea- 
sures which  in  other  parts  of  the. 
Spanish  colonies,  they  had  attempt'* 
ed,  and  in  some  degree  succeeded 
in  carrying  into  execution.  The 
natural  result  of  the  change 
of  government  in^Chilt  haTtag  beeh . 
brought  about  without  resistance  or 
violence 
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-violenee^  was,  that  the  |>ersoiis  who 
obtained  the  supreme  power,  used 
k  with  great  inodefation^ 

Oihe  of  the  most  important  co- 
lonies, which  Spam  possesses  in 
America  is  that  of  Mexico;  and 
tliis  colony  has  suffered  dreadfully 
fiwn  ciYil  war.  In  the  year  1808 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  Hamgaray, 
was  arrested  and  deposed  by  one 
party  of  the  inhabitants  ;  while  the 
qiiierparty  espoused  j«id  endeavour- 
ed  to  support  his  autiiority.  This 
conduct  towarJs  the  viceroy  seems 
to  have  proceeded,  rather  from 
.  some  dislike  towards  him,  arising 
from  circumstances  connected  witn 
kts  personal  administration,  than 
ftomius  connexion  with  ;he  central 
junta  of  JSpain  ;  for  this  junta,  in- 
stead of  expressing  tljeir  disappro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
deposed'  him,  and  sending  out 
<unders  that  he  should  be  reinstated 
in  his  authority,  approved  of  and 
rewarded  them  for  what  they  had 
done. .  By  this  strange  behaviour 
of  tlie  junta,  that  party  which  bad 
supported  tlie  viceroy,  and^  which 
xnight  nnturully  hiive  been  con- 
sidered as  the  parly  iutaclied  to  the 
jnother  country,  declared  their 
eiimity  to  Spain  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal language,  and  by  thp 
most  decidedly  hostile  conduct. 
They  soon  fftund  Uieir  partisans 
increased.  Mexico  had  felt  long 
and  severely  the  impolitic  and  un- 
just measures  of  Sp^in  ;  she  had 
been  inundated  by  men  seat  from 
thence,  in  vrder  to  retrieve  or 
make  their  fortunes  by  iha  plunder 
9Xi4  oppression  of  the  colonists. 
The  Creoles  were  neglected ;  and> 
as  if  neglect  were  not  enough  to 
instate  and  alienate  them,  their 
hopes  and  expectations  were  re- 
peatedly raised  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vernnoent,  and  then  dashed  to  the 
ground.    H^d  the  Spanish  govern- 


ment  been  actually  desirous  of  dts» 
gusting  and  separating  the  Mex- 
icans entirely  from  the  mother 
country,  they  could  not  have  done 
k  more  effectually  than  by  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  condtict  th^ 
adopted. 

The  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
'the  •Spani'ih  armies  by  the  French 
operated  in  the  same  mann&r  in 
M(3xico  as  it  did  in  other  parts  of 
Spanish  America,*  Those  who 
wished  to  preserve  their  ^onn^xion 
with,  and  tlieir.  dei!)endence  upon 
the  mother  country,  thought  they 
should  best  eflfect  their  purpose,  by 
alienating  themwlves  from  thosc^ 
who  exercised  the  provisional  go- 
vtmment  in  Spain  ;  because  they 
regarded  them,  either  as  the  emis- 
saries of  Bonap:ine,  or  as  totally 
disqualiiied^it  honest  and  patriotic, 
by  their  want  of  talents  from  saviiTg 
their  country  from  hh  power; 
while  those  who  had  long  indulged 
a  sec- ret  wish  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  thonpfht  this  a  most 
favourable  niomcut,  to  declare  and 
c^irry  into  eflect  their  designs, 
when  the  Spanish  government  was 
so  weakened  and  occupied  at  home, 
that  they  iiud  neither  leisure  nor 
ability  .to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
the  colonies.  It  was  thus  no  dif- 
fictik  •  matter  for  the  party  who 
wished  to  sepamte  entirely  an4 
permanently  irom  Spaia,  to  make 
use  of  the  influence  and  even  of  the 
eflorts  of  those,  who  ofily  wished 
to  decliu*e  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  the  provisional  go-; 
vernment. 

While  things  were  in  this  critical 
state,  an  insurrection  broke  out, 
in  September  18'10,  at  Dolores,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Guana- 
xueato,  in  the  middle  of  the  mining 
district  of  Mexico.  This  insurrec- 
tion was  begun>  spread,  and  headed 
principally  by  tlie  priests;  after- 
wards 
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.wards  several  lavyers  and  military 
officers  joined  it;  and  the  latter 
brought  over  some  regiments  of 
militia*  This  insttXTection  spread 
rapidly  and  widely :  in  a  short  ti^e 
snore  than  half  the  province  was 
overrun  by  the  insurgents,  or  had 
joined  them.  Upwards  of  40,000 
men  were  in  arms;  and  tliough 
they  were  repeatedly  defeated,  they 
constantly  rallied  and  appeared 
with  undiminished  force- . 

In  thcmonthof  November  they 
advanced    with    great  confidence 
and  in  peat  force  against  the  city^' 
of  Mexico  itself;   they  had  pre-* 

»  viously  taken  the  populous  town  of 
I  Guanaxueatby  and  been  received 
as  friends  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Valladolid.  Their  expectations  of 
gaining  possession  of  Mexico  arose 
more  from  the  powr  and  in- 
trigues of  their  partizans  witliin 
the  city  than  tlie  force  of  their 
army.  But  in  tfiese  expectations 
they  were  mistaken;  for  while 
affairs  were  in  tliis  critical  state, 
Venegas  arrived  from  Spain^  as 
viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  was  a  man 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  government  at  this 
period  ;  for  he  was  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  of  activity, 
firmness  and  energy.     He  was  at 

'  the  same  time  cool,  prudent  and 
cautious;  uniting  these  qualities 
in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  never 
permitting  tliem  to  interfere  with 
each  other;  always  able  to  per- 
ceive when  circumstances  called 
for  the  one  set  of  qualities  or  the 
other.  He  soon  detected  the  par- 
tizans  of'  the  insur£;ents  within  the 
city  of  Mexico:  he  watched  all 
their  movements :  be  thwarted  all 
tlieir  measures ;  so  that  they  had 
no  opportunity  to  be  of  the  least 
service  to  the  army  that  was  ad- 
vancing against  the  city.  At  this 
period,  too»  the  influence  of  super- 


stition was  called  to ;  the  archlmiiaft 
threatened  to  excommonicate  an 
who  had  joined  the  insiirgentSy  if 
they  did  not  immediately  desert 
them :  this  kept  back  their  partisans 
within  the  city,  and  even  thimed 
the  ranks  of  then-  army.  Vec^;aSy 
however,  did  not  depend  entirely 
upon  these  measures ;  he  coUected 
as  many  troops  as  he  could,  and 
entrenched  them  without  the  city 
for  its  defence :  the  insurgents,  dis- 
appointed  in  not  being  supported 
by  their  partizans,  and  anaid  ce 
cope  with  an  army  stron^y  ea» 
trenched,  and  hei&ded  by  such  a 
leader,  marched  away  without  a& 
tempting  any  thing.  Venegas  im» 
mediately  took  measures  for  pur- 
suing them  ;  and  in  his  puxsoit 
displiiyed  great  'ability  :  he  never 
attacked  them,  but  when  he  was 
certain  of  success ;  while  all  his 
movements  harassed  and  baffled 
them.  He  thus  drove  tliem  be-' 
fore  himy  and  greatly  weakened 
as  well  as  dispirited  their  troopsi. 
At  length  in  March  1811,  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  insurrection, 
their  army  being  greatly  reduced 
by  defeat  and  desertion,  were  sur» 
prised  at  Saltillo.  Notwichstandyng 
all  these  disasters,  the  spirit  ^1 
existed,  for  within  a  very  shoit 
period  after  die  battle  of  Saltillo, 
a  body  of  12,000  insurgents  were 
collected  near  Queretaro  and  again 
defeated. 

It  would  appear  that  Venegas 
has  used  bis  victories  with  great 
cruelty :  he  has  inflicted  the  most 
severe  and  barbarous  punishments 
upon  suchvof  the  insurgents  as  have 
fallen  into  his  hands.  Indeed  tlie 
civil  war  in  Mexico  hsts  been  attend* 
ed  with  greater  slaughter  aad 
cruelty  than  in  other  parts  of  Spa^ 
nish  America :  in  tl:is  province 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  existing 
between  the  Europeans  and  the 

Creoles 
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is  very  grent ;  -and  when 
this  jealoQsy  and  hatred  was  in- 
creaied^  and  found  room  and  op- 
portunity to  operate  widiout  re^ 
ACraint  during  the  civil  commouonSy 
it  Buy  easily  be  supposed  that 
their  effects  would  be  dreadfal  in 
the  extreme.  The  country  has 
been  laid  waste :  every  thing  has 
been  destroyed  that  could  be  de- 
acroyed;  houses^  plantations,  and 
evea  the  miners  have  su&red ;  so 
that  even  if  tranquillity  were  re- 
stored, of  which  though  the  pro- 
spect is  more  likely,  it  is  still  very 
distant  and  unc^rtain^  many  years 
inust«laspe»  much  labour  andcapital 
must  be  expended,  before  the  coun- 
try will  resume  its  former  condi- 
tioo*  or  the  inhabitants  be  restored 
to  their  former  wealth  and  com- 
forts. The  destruction  of  the  mines 
is  principally  to  be  deplored;  it 
must  necessarily  require  a  great 
outlay  of  money  before  they  can 
be.  put  into  a  condition  again  to  be 
wrought  with  ease,  advantage  and 
profit :  and  they  will  be  unproduc- 
tive ait  the  very  time  when  the 
mother  country  stands  most  in  need 
of  their  wealth. 

We  have  tlius  given  a  short,  and 
necessarily  a  very  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  occurrences  in  Spanish 
America  «ixu:e  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  the  peninsula :  for 
the  Biaterials  of  this  sketch  we  have 
been  principally  indebted  to  a  most 
judicious  and  able. article  in  the 
iyidx  ntuni»er  of  the  Edinburgh 
Eeview ;  and  as  the  views  of  the 
author  respecting  the  independence 
ef  the  Spanish  colonies  are  evident- 
ly the  result  of  much  knowledge 
auid  thought,  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  moderation  and  good  sense, 
we  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by 
transcribing  that  part  of  the  article 
;U]udedto«  which  contains  them. 

M  Yfp  sbaU  in  a  few  wprd9  state 


our  reEi:90QS  fior  tisinitxitff  th^at  it  is 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  to  declare  themselves  in>- 
dependenty  or  to  separate  entirely 
from  the  mother  country,  unless 
compelled  to  it  by  the  unreasonable 
obstinacy  of  the  government  of 
Cadiz,  or  by  the  complete  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  armies  of 
France. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  i«  clear 
that  independence  of  the  mother 
country  is  not  to  be  attained  at 
present  by  the  .colonies,  without  a 
civil  war  and  all  its  consequenees  $ 
such  as  die  devastation  and  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  country,  the  intenup-' 
tion  of  all  peaceful  industry,  divi^ 
sions  and  animosities  among  the 
inhabitants,  military  tyr^mny  and 
usurpation,  >or,  what  is  worsa^ 
subserviency  to  some  foreign  power, 
not  less  rapacious  than  Spain,  and 
more  jealous  of  her  dependencies* 
The  numbers  of  Europeans,  'in 
America,  who  would  resist  so  great 
a  revolution,  unless  forced  upon 
them  by  necessity;  the  power 
which  tiicy  possess ;  the  union  that 
subsists  among  them  ;  the  infiuence 
they  derive  from  property,  froin 
intermarriages  and  other  connex* 
ions  with  Creole  families;  their 
acuvity  and  habits  of  business ;  the 
respect  in  which  they  are  held  by 
the  inferior  casts,  and  by  the  Creoles 
themselves ;  ai)d  even  the  ideas  of 
their  own  superi'oriiy  in  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  indulge,-^ 
render  them,  though  the  smaller 
party,  fi  formidable  body,  which 
ought  not  in  prudence  to  be  ex* 
asperated.  Oppression  m^f  be  so 
galling,  and  grievances  so  intolera- 
ble as  to  overcome  all  these  con* 
siderations :  but  an  empty  name  is 
not  worth  the  purchasing  with 
present  war  and  future  discord.    .  v 

**  In  Uie  second  place,  the  sudden 

change  from  dependent  colonies  to 

sovereign 
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soTeitffgn  states  is  a  transition  too 
great  and  too  abrupt  to  be  unat* 
tended  with  danger.  The  Spanish 
colonies  h&ve  never  been  entrusted 
with  any  part  of  their  hiternal  ad* 
ministration;  and  are  therefore 
quite  unpractised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  ^£Fairs.  A  nation 
nay  be  cpropelled  by  circumstances 
to  pass  at  once  from  the  custody  of 
a  master  to  die  free  and  absolute 
c&ection  of  its  own  concerns. 
Bu^  there  will  be  less  hazard  when 
the  change  of  the  steps  that  lead 
to  it  are  gradual.    Freedom  t»  be 

•  well  enjoyed  must  not  be  seized 

•  immattsrely .  The  way  to  profit  of 
<onjuncmre6  favourable  to  liberty^ 
is  not  to  ^Q  all  that  is  possible  at 
the  momenti  but  to  attempt  no 
more  than  the  necessities  oi  the 
tune  require,  and  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  warrants,  ; 

**  Lastly,*  the  character  and 
composition  of  society  in  America 
greatly  increase  the  difficulty  and 
augment  the  danger  of  a  thorough 
revolution  in  its  government.  The 
property  of  the  country  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Creoles  and  Eu- 
ropeans; while  the  majority  of 
the  population  consists  of  Indians, 
mulattoes  and  mestizoes.  These 
^sts  are  not  more  distingnished 
from  one  another  by  di&rences 
of  physical  constitution  and  ap* 
pearance,  than  alienated  by  sensi- 
ments  of  mutual  prejudice  and 
averdon*  The  court  of  Madrid, 
"^th  that  narrow  policy  which  so 
long  distinguished  it,  sought  to 
preserve,  n^er  than  to  extinguish 
these  differences ;  and  wi^  regret 
.  ^c  obsefve  in  the  late  proceedings 
t)f  the  cortes  a  disposition  in  some 
of  its  members  to  perpetuate  them*. 
But  supposing  the  contrary  system 


adopted,  and  the  most  -tSedxal 
means  employed  for  eradicatipg 
every  cause  of  antipathy  and  dis«» 
content  from  the  colonies,  it  must 
be  a  work  of  tipne  to  consQlidatB 
such  mixed  and  discordant  -mate- 
rials as  compose  the  present  poptdsu 
tion  of  America.  In  the  mean 
while,  will  the  pride  of  tfee  cre<^ 
admit  the  Indian  and  mulatto^  to  a 
real  equality  with  himself  f  Wtt 
the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  m- 
ferior  casts  suffer  the  politieal 
power  of  the  state  to  become  tiie 
exclusive  patrimony  of  the  wintcs  } 
On  what  foundation  shall  we  raise 
the  new  political  structures  that  are 
to  adorn  America  ?  If  property  is 
made  the  sole  basis  of  political 
power,  how  will  the  sobordinate 
casts  be  reconciled  to  a  system 
which  will  leave  them  naked  and 
unprotected,  at  the  mercy  of  their 
old  task-masters  and  oppressors? 
If  population  is  preferred,  and 
mere  numbers  regulate  the  govern- 
ment, .  what  security  against  the 
gross  ignorance  and  blind  fury  of 
an  uneducated  multitude,  invested 
with  the  whole  political  power  of 
the  state  ?  So  far  from  wishing  to 
see  America  totally  indepenoent 
of  the  mother  country,  we  are 
convinced  that  nothing  is  soessen* 
tial  to  her' welfare,  as  an  authority 
respected  by  her  inhabiunts^  be* 
cause  it  does  not  emanaos  directly 
from  theinselves. 

^  The  dangers  of  discord  and  di« 
vision  arising  from  the  mixed  poi* 
pulation  of  Americaji  tie  gre$idy 
aggravated  by  the  discussions  in 
which  the  revolutionists  haveim* 
prudently  indulged,  in  supped  and 
vindication  of  Sieir  independence. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  among  the 
charges  against  the  mother  country 
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by  Caraccas^  her  adrocates  have 
urged  the  excesses,  committed  by 
the  Weltzers  in  the  sixteendi  cen« 
tury  ?    If  such  old  accounts  are 
still  opeiif  what  a  reckoning  have 
the  cortes  to  settle  widi  (he  pQS- 
toritf   of  Atahualpa  and   Guatt- 
iDQsin  ?    The  revolutionisu  justifjr 
their    resistance     to    the    mother 
coDfttr}'  by  sippealing  to  the  Tia* 
tural  right  of  freemen  to  choose 
their  government.    We  fchall  not 
ent^  into  a  discussion  wkh  them 
aibout  the  limits  or  application  of 
that  principle,  but  merely  ask  them, 
whethei^    after   insisting  on  such 
arguments,  they  mean  to  accommo^ 
date  their  practice  to^  their  theory. 
If  they  should  have  recourse  to 
artifice   or    chicane  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  excluding  their  sable  or 
copper-coloured  brethren  from  an 
equal     participation    (^    political 
power,    do    they    suppose,    that, 
fresh  from  these  lessons  of  natural 
rights  the  degraded  casts  will  sub* 
mit   quietly   to    the  disfranchise^ 
roent?    And  superior  as  these  are 
in  numerical  population,  if  admit** 
ted^o  a  political  equality  i^nth  the 
vliites,  will  they  not  in  efiect  be 
tfaeir  masters  ?    That  the  practice 
and  theory  of  die  revolutionists 
may  be  found  at  variance,  when 
they  come  to  settle  their  govem- 
jaentt  is  a  supposition  not  altogedier 
gratuitous  but  probable  Irom  many 
parts  of  their  conduct.     Principles 
urged  with  the  gieatest  confidence 
against    the  mother  coiiniry   ap* 
pear  to  them  to  have  lost  their 
virtue,  when  directed  against  them- 
selves.    The  first  junta  of  Buenos 
Ayrts  fjxclaimed  against  the.  re» 
gency  of  Cadiz  as  an  iUegttimate 
and  usurped  authority,  but  endea*- 
Toured  by  trick  and  delay  to  pro- 
long  its  own  dominion  over  the 
^distant  towns  of  Rio  Plata.    If  the 
principles  of  natural  right  make  it 


lawful  for  the  people  c^  Cxraccas 
to  separate  from  Spain,  why  hav^ 
not  the  people  of  V  alencia  on  equal 
right  to  separate  from  Gaiaceas? 
What  right  has  Caraccas  to  form 
a  constitution  for  hetsdf  that  does 
not  equally  belonc;  to  Coro  and 
Maracaybo  ?  Such  however  is  tha 
inconsistency  of  human  condiict» 
that  the  leaders  of  Cataecas  who 
plead  tiieir  natural  rights  affaiast 
Spam,  have  punished  the  Valen« 
cians  as  rebels,  and  are  collecting 
aiul  equipping  armies  to  reductt 
Coro  and  Maracaybo  to  subscribe 
to  their  confederation. 

^  The  eager  friends  of  Amerieaii 
independence  will  accuse  us  of 
partiality  to  the  mother  country 
m  these  remarks.  We  fear  the  pO' 
liticians  of'  Cadiz  will  be  still  more 
ofiended  with  us  for  the  observa- 
tions that  are  to  follow. 

**  Aiuctously  then,  as  we  desire 
that  the  connection  between  Spain 
and  her  American  domintont 
shoitld  not  be  dissolved  while  Spain 
maintains  her  struggle  for  inde^* 
pendence,  we  are  so  thoroaghly 
convinced  that  America  is  entidea 
to  a  full  and  complete  redres»of  her 
grievances,  that  if  the  mother  cotm« 
try  absolutely  refuses  to  comply 
with  her  just  petitions,  we  think 
the  colonists  ought  to  persevere  in 
their  insurrection,  and  obtain  by 
force  that  redress  for  the  past^  and 
security  for  the  future,  which  pride 
and  avarice  withhold  from  them* 
That  independence  will  be  the 
natural  result  of  such  a  conflict,^ 
if  successful  on  the  part  of  the  co- 
lonists, We  too  plainly  see ;  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  we  entreat  those 
who  have  authority  in'  Spain,  while 
it  is  yet  time,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  war  .by^  just  concessions  to 
their  subjects. 

**  These  concessions,  however,  if 

they  are  'meant  to  be  a  suitable 
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offermg  to  Americai  mo&C  neither 
,  be  few  nor  inconsiderable.     la  the 
first  place^  her  government  must 
be  placed  In  such  haiidsi  tliat  wlut- 
erer  may  be  the  fate  of  Spain,  the 
independence  of  America  will  be 
secure.     The  majoritx  of  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  state^.in  the 
anny>  in  the  law,  in  the  churchy 
in  the  collectioii  of  revcuue  and 
other  subordinate  departments  of 
govemmenr,  must  be  native  Ame- 
ricansy  or  Europeans  long  settled, 
in  the  country,  who  have  an  interest 
in  its  safety  and  welfare  equal  to 
that  of  its  native  inhabitants.     In 
the  second  place,  the  commerce  of 
America  must  be  free.    The  Ame- 
ricans  must  have  a  right  to  trade 
directly  with  all  countries  in  Amity 
with  the  crown  of  Spain,  paying 
such  duties  as  their  own  provincial 
assemblies,   and  not  the  cortes  of 
Cadiz,  shall  impose.     Protecting 
duties  rtiay  be  necessary  in  some 
parts  of  America  for  her  own  ma- 
nufactures ;  but  these  will  vary  in 
their  nature  and  amount,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the 
4inierent  provinces,  of  which  none 
can  judge^  so  well   as  tlieir  local 
legislatures'.     It  moves  our  indig- 
natioii  to  hear  the  hypocritical  la- 
mentations  of   the    merchants  of 
Cadiz   over  the  ruined  manufac- 
tures of  A  merica.    Compassion  for 
whom,  they  would  persuade  us,  is 
their  chief  reason  for  withholding 
freedom  of  trade  from  the  colonics. 
We    hardly    dare    ask    ourselves, 
whether  these  are  tlie  same  persons 
who  used  to  procure  orders  from 
Madrid  to  root  out  the  vines  and 
bum  the  looms  of  America,  lest 
they    should   interfere    with     tlie 
lucrative  commerce  of  the  mother 
country.  Inthe  third  place,  the  mal- 
versations  and  corruptions  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  the  abuses  and 
excesses  of  the  executive  branches 


of  adnsinistration*  must  be  cotrecdU 
cd  and  punished  in  America,  by 

tribunals  independent  of  the  crown. 
In  the  fourth  place»  America  must 
impose  her  own  taxes :  grant  and 
appropriate  her  own  revenue :  re« 
ceive  ^n  account  of  its  crpenditure 
from  the  servants  of  the  crown  s 
and  increase  or  diminish  its  a- 
mount  at  the;  discretion  of  her  re- 
presentatives. 

"  To  carry  tliis  system  of  coa- 
ciliation  into  effect^  ;  there  ma«t 
be  provincial  legislatures  in  An\e- 
rica,  invested  with  the  sole  power 
of  imposing  taxes ;'  and,  with  the 
consent  of,  tlie  crown,  of  making 
laws.  These  assemblies  will  be 
chosen  by  the  people,  but'samnion* 
ed  by  the  king.  Annual  taxes  and 
an  annual  meeting  bill  will  secure 
their  regular  convocation.  ^  A  re- 
presentation founded  on  property 
will  not  exclude  the  inferior  casts 
from  political  power  and  considera- 
tion, and  yet  leave,  in  fact,  .to  the 
whites,  where  it  can  best^  lodged^ 
a  preponderance  in  die  legislature : 
while' the  authority  and  influence 
of  the  crown  will  secure  to  the 
Indians  and  mulatto^s,  a  protection 
and  defence  ;igainst  oppression. 
The  visionary  and  impracticable 
scheme  of  representing  America  in 
tlie  cortes  of  Spain  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  with  it  all  pretensions 
tp  legislative  authority  in  the  mo- 
ther country  over  her  colonies^ 
The  crown  will  in  that  case  be  the 
sole  bond  of  political  union  between 
Spain  and  America,  and  in  return 
for  so  many  sacrifices  from  the 
mother  country,  America  must 
consent^  that,  till  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority  shall  be  restored 
in  the  person  of  the  monarch,  the 
executive  power  established  in  the 
peninsula  shall  be  recognized  in 
the  colonies.  The  connexion  of 
Spain  with  America  will  be  the 
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tSLtne  with  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Irehmd  before  tlie  «nion ; 
supposing  a  law  to  have  been  pass- 
ed in  Ireland,  as  was  once  propos* 
ed  that  whoever  was  regent  of 
Great  Britian,  should  if  so  facto  be 
regent  of  Ireland.  Such  a  con- 
nexion is  perhaps  not  the  most  de^ 
sirable  form  ot  government  for 
either  party :  but,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  both,  it  is  prefera- 
ble to  a  complete  separation  and  a 
civil  war.    Let  the  expeTiment  be 


tried  h  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Geato- 
mala,  where  the  mother  country 
still  retains  her  authority,  though 
it  rests  on  slippery  and  precarious 
foundations.  Let  the  same  -condi- 
tions be  offered  to  the  insurgent 
provinces :  and  if  they  refuse  such 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation, 
let  war  be  made  upon  them  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  let  Spain  reserve 
her  troops  in  Gallicia  for  a  difie- 
rent  enemy;"    ' 


CHAPTER  XX. 
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THE  flispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America  has  already  continued 
nearly  five  years,  and  at  this  present 
moment,  it  appears  as  remote  from 
being  brought  to  a  termination 
either  by  an  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  have  given  rise  to  it, 
or  by  its  being  chiinged  into  actual 
warfare,  as  it  was  soon  after  its 
commencement.  Perhaps  in  these 
times  of  singular  and  momentous 
events,  there  is  no  transaction  on 
which  history  will  deign  to  fix  as  a 
topic  worthy  of  its  pages,  so  little 
interesting,  as  this  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  America:  we 
mean  not  to  assert  that  to  us  at  pre- 
sent it  is  not  ver}'  important,  since 
on  its  issue  it  depends,  whether  we 
shall  again  partake  of  the  advan- 
tages  of  American  commerce,  or 
acfd  another  to  our  enemies :  but 
certainly  from  the  very  prolix  and 


tideus  mode,  in  which  the  dispute 
has  been  carried  on,  from  the  gipat 
lack  of  diplomatic  talent  whicl^ 
each  party  has  displayed  during  its 
progress,  it  will  not  attract  much 
notice  from  the  historian,  unless 
indeed  it  should  be  productive  of 
positive  hostility. 

It  is  not  that  the  points  of  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  tlie 
United  States  are  unimportant 
either  with  respect  to  the  principles 
on  which  tliey  are  respectively 
founded,  or  on  tlie  application  or 
modification  of  tliose  principles  ; 
for  they  undoubtedly  involve  some 
of  the  most  important  and  momen- 
tous international  laws  :  but  in  the 
most  laboured  and  prolix  discus- 
sions, which  have  been  entered 
upon  both  by  our  ministers  and 
those  of  the  American  Stales,  the 
importance  h;is  been  buried  under 
a  mass  of  words. 

There 
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-  Tbere  isL^mdee4  f'ne  point^of  dis- 
plite^  which  from  the  operation  of 
unavoidable  circuxnsiances,  must 
always  exist  in  a  greater  or  Jess. 
degree  :  we  mean  that  whiich  arises 
from  the  difficulty  in  all  cases*  and 
the  impossibiliiy  in  not  a  few,  of 
disliiiguibhing  American  from  Bri- 
tish seamen.  Perhaps  when  we 
reHect  on  our  own  commercial 
diaractcr,  especially  as  it  has  exist- 
ed -since  the  license  syuem  wh^ 
carried  on,  we  have  no  right  to^ 
accuse  the  AmericaTis  of  making 
free  with  oatlis :  but  certainly  from 
every  account  a  ccrtiiicaie  of  Ame- 
rican citizenship  is  obtniued  in  the 
United  States  with  much  less  scru* 
pie  and  difficulty  than  it  ought  to  ■ 
-be.  While  tlierefore  the  govern- 
ment of  Amei-ica-  docs  not  distin- 
guish and  separate  as  elFectually 
and  decidedly  as  she  can  and  ought 
todoy  her  .own  citi/.cns  from  the 
citizens  of  Great  Britain  ;  while 
she  connives  at>  or  does  not  severely 
punish  those  of  her  people  who 
give  a  certificate  of  citizenship 
where  it  is  not  due,  she  ought  not 
lo  blame  us  for  not  respecting, 
since  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
accurately  distinguish  such  as  have 
aetually  claims  to  citrzenship* 

On  the  other  hand  this  cause  of 
dispute  might  in  some  degree  be 
removed  by  Greiit  Britain  :  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  of  British  seamen 
hi  general  that  they  are  net  disposed 
to  quit  the  ser\'ice  gf  their  native 
count!  y:  that  the  temptation  must 
be  poweiful  w/iich  induces  them  to 
do  it.  In  most  instances  where  Bri- 
tish seamen  leave  the  service  of  their 
own  country,  and  go  over  to  the 
Americaa»J,  it. may  be  regarded  as 
the  consequence  of  the  low  wages, 
and  the  little  encouragement  in 
other  respects,  which  the  British 
navy  holds  out  to  this  class  of  men. 
If  the  wages  of  seaaum  on  board 


our  ship%  of  jv^ar  ware  «  Jiittk  in* 
cte;^edf  and  if  the  prixe  mofief 
which  may  hccoxnfi  dvt%  to  .  tbc» 
were  paid .  more  regu}arly«  with 
fewer  deductions,  ^nd  with.-bsi 
delay,  the  numhcfr  of  thos^  whq 
passed  over  to  the  Aznerican  serntMS^ 
would  ^  much  dimi^iished 

Another  .  cause  of  dispittai  te* 
tween  .Gr^t  Britmn  ^nd  Amcricft 
arises  from  the  operatiofK  of  our 
orders  in  council :  bavmg.  already  m 
so^e  of  our  preccdin^^  volt^p^coi* 
si  de/ed  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
these ;  the  principles  and  pleas  OQ 
w  hich  they  are  justified  and  defendr 
ed ;  and  the  (Sti'ects  which  thoy  art 
calculated  to  prodace»  both  o|  our 
o^'n  commerce,  and  on  our  reU« 
ttons  with  Am.erica,  at  ^<Htndem- 
ble  length,  w^e  sliall  here  only 
notice  what  has  occurred  respectisg 
them  during  the  .year  1 8i  U 

By  the  decree  of  Trianout  Boiuu 
parte  declared  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  to  be  rescinded,  "  it  being  - 
understood  that  Great  .3ritta]i  ret » 
Yoked  her  or4ers  in  counciL''  Oa. 
the  ground  of  this  decree^  the 
government  of  the  United  States 
called  upon  our  governxnent  to 
withdraw  the  orders  in  council* 
Our  government  hesitated  at  first, 
because  they  did  not  consider  the 
mere  declaration  or  decree  of  Bona- 
parte that  these  decrees  were  re- 
v(^ked,  as  sufficient  to  prpve^  that 
they  would  no  longer  be,  »cted 
upon;  and  afterwards  becaaso 
Bonaparte,  as  o^cially  and  pub* 
licly  as  by  the  decree  ^tnf  Trianoa* 
declared  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  formed  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  code  of  the  French  empire, 
or  at  least  would  not  be  rescmdcd 
until  Great  Britain  had  rescinded 
her  orders  in  council.  To  ihe«e 
arguments  the  Americans  replied^ 
that  CO  instance  had  occucred» 
since  tfae  deeree  oi  Toanaoi   in 
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^illkii  sndi  Amerfcan  vesiels  had 
bem  aeised  as  would  hstrt  been 
teiced  if  the  BerKn  and  Milan  de* 
craes  had  b^n  in  force -s  that  un« 
doobtedlf  American    ressek  had 
been  captured  by  French  cniizersy 
and  deuined  in  French  ports ;  bnt 
that  j  II  all  these  instances  thef  had 
eiAer  been  set  at  liberty  again,  or 
tile  letaare  had  taken  place  because 
die  vessels  in  qne'stion  had  contra- 
vened some  of  the  French  munici* 
pal  regnlationa,  not  because   the 
BeHift  and 'Milan  decrees  were  ap- 
plied to  them.    With  respect  to 
the  official  declaration  which  was 
aet  up  i^ainst  the  decree  of  France, 
tke  Americans  contended,  th»t  it 
referred  to  the  other  states,  and 
not  t6  America  t  and  that  as  France 
luid    not   only  declared    the   ob- 
nOJtKMis  dec^s  to  be  repealed,  but 
bad   ceased    to    act  upon  them, 
the    government   of  the    United 
Suites  iprere  perfectly  justified  in  in- 
terdicting th#  importation  of  British 
roods.    As-each  of  the  belligerents 
nad    solemnly   declared,  tiiat   its 
edicts  ii^ere  dependent  on  those  of 
the  other  for  their   existence^  the 
government  of  America,  in  order 
to  induce  one  or  the  other  to  re- 
scind, and  to  put  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  to  the  test,  passed  the  law 
of  the  1st  of  May  1810,  by  which 
it  d^chtfed,  that  her  ports  would  be 
opea  to  that  power  which  should 
re^nd  the  objectionable  measures, 
wlitle  they  should  continue  shut  to 
the    iliips  and  commerce  of  that 
power  which  -continued    to  perse- 
vere in  them.    France,  the  govern- 
ment   of  the  United   States  con- 
tended,  had   rescinded   the  Berlin 
and    Mtl«m  decrees:    whedier  she 
contmcM^  them    with    regard   to 
other  states,   or  whether  she  con- 
tinued her  other   anti-commercial 
measores,  America  had  no  intetvst 
•r  obligation  lo  inquire:  that  was 
Mil. 


done  h^  France,  upon  the  doing  of 
which,  by  either  belligerent,  Aihe* 
rica  had  declared  she  would  adopt 
certain  measures:  both,  therefore, 
from  mterest  and  justice,  America 
was  induced  to  open  her  ports  to 
France,  and  to  shut  them  against 
BritHin. 

The'  replv  of  the  British  diplo- 
matists to  tnis  train  of  argument, 
in  some  respects  was  appropriate 
and  forcible,  in  6ther  respects  ir« 
relevant  and  weak.  They  took  it 
for  granted,  that  a  great  object 
with  Bonaparte  was  to  embroil 
Grent  Britain  with  America :  that* 
for  this  purpose  he  bad  declared  die  / 
Beritn  and  Milan  decrees  to  be  re* 
yoked  ;  and  had,  in  a  few  instances, 
comm:fnded  that  thef  should  not 
be  acted  upon ;  hoping  thus  either 
to  lead  Britain  to  re^Jcind  her  orders 
in  council,  or,  if  she  still  continued 
them  in  force,  that  a  war  Ivould 
ensue  between  her  and  America, 
Bonaparte's  conduct  in  every  thing 
relatively  tp  commerce  or  Great 
Britain  is  so  vacillating  and  head- 
strong,— not  because  he  shifts  or  for- 
gets his  object,  (for  whether  he  acts 
coolly  or  passionately,  the  destruc- 
lion  of  Britain  by  the  destruction  of 
commerce  is  his  favourite  aim,)  but 
because  of  the  nature  and  excessive 
vitality  of  commerce  to  which  he  is  • 
an  entire  stranger, — that  he  cannot 
for  any  length  of  time  abstain 
from  passing  d^croes  on  the  subject. 
But  we  need  hardly  have  recourse 
tO'  this  mode  of  viewing  the  sub* 
ject  :  the  very  wording  of  the  de^ 
cree  of  Trianon  proves,  that  he  left 
himself  a  loop^^hole  out  of  which 
he  might  escape,  if  caprice  or  cir- 
cumstances led  him  to  repent  that 
he  had  passed  it.  In  this  decree  he 
declares  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de** 
crees  repealed,  //  6eiftg  wtdersieod  thai 
Cremt  Britain  retemds  her  orders  in 
camitiL  Certainly,  if  these  wordls 
S  A  mean 
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finean  ^hj  dimg»  tbtj  mean  that 
the  repeal  was  not  to  take  place  if 
Great  Britain  persevered  in  acting 
on  her  orders  in  councils 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  in- 
^ances  in  whieh»  according  to  the 
British  diplomatists,  Bonaparte, 
since  the  decree  of  Trianon,  has 
seized^on  American  vessels;  it  is 
extremely  di£icult  on  many  ac- 
counts to.  ascertain  whether  these 
seizures  have  taken  place,  and,  .if 
,  they  have,  whether  they  are  crises 
in  point.  In  the  firSf^  place,  our 
knowledge  of  them  must  of  course 
be  principally,  if  not  entirely,  de- 
rived from  the  American  newspa- 
pers i  and  the  spirit  of  party  runs 
so  high  and  sd  violent  among  them, 
that  much  reliance  cannot  be 
placed  on  their  statements,  if  by 
them  party  purposes  can  be  served : 
and  as  the  great  object  of  the  two 
parties  in  America  is  to  vilify 
eifher  Great  Britain  or  France,  it 
is  evideut  that  statements  will  be 
xnade  or  modified  so  as  to  answer  ^ 
the  purposes  of  partiality  and  party. 
In  the  second  place,  American  ves- 
sels m<^y  be  seized  either  by  French 
cruizers  or  in  French  ports,  as  the 
American  diplomatists  observe,  for 
other  reasons  besides  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  release  of  seve- 
ral vessels,  which  according  to  every 
account  had  teen  seized,  after  the 
decree  of  Trianon, '  is  no  proof  that 
that  decitJe  was  acted  upon  and 
made,  manifest  in  'their  release, 
since  a  want  of  evidence  that  they 
had  contravened  the  Berlin  .  and 
Milan  decrees  might  equally  have 
procured  it.  By  these  decrees,  on- 
ly such  vessels  were  liable  to  be  ta- 
ken or  seized  by  the  French,  as 
had  either  permitted  themselves, 
during  their  passage,  to  be  boarded 
gnd^arcbed  by  Briti^  cruizers,  or 


had  enlteved  a  BrkM  p6rt.  Nov 
the  evidence  of  both  these  hea  k 
from  their  very  natttre  diffiolk  to 
be  obtained ;  and  it  most  have  hap* 
pened,  e^^en  when,  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decreet  were,  in  their  full 
and  acknowledged  operation,  that 
no  small  proportion  of  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  seised  or  detained  for 
having  contravened  them  wqokl  be 
liberated  from  a  want  of  evidience. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  so  far  as  it  rests  spoii 
the  British  orders  in  council,  andt 
the  French  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milani  It  is  ertremely  difiicolt  to 
anticipate  or  ceojectiire  what  will 
be  the  termination  or  the  resok  of 
,  this  branch  of  the  dispute.  Ame- 
rica occasionally  assumes  a  bold 
and  determined  tone:  and  in  the 
message  of,  tlie  .  president  to  con- 
gress, delivered  on  the  6th  of  No* 
vember  181 1,  war  with  this  coun- 
try is  talked  of  more  plainly,  and 
represented  as  being  more  proba- 
ble, than  it  ewr  was  before.  We 
siill  however  are  of  opinion,  not- 
withstanding the  strange  and  un- 
seemly partiality  which  thegofrem- 
ment  of  America  manifests  towards 
France;  notwithstanding  the  in- 
veteracy in  which  it  indulges  against 
this -country ;  and  notwithstandiifg 
the  arts  of  Bonaparte  are  constantly 
at  work  to  make  the  difTereo^  be- 
tween us  and  the  United  States 
more  wide  and  deadly,  that  tl*.e 
Americans  will  not  go  to  war.  In 
America  ti)e  voice  of  die  people 
speaks  loudly,  and  must  be  obeyed 
by  the  government;  and  though 
a  great  portion  of  her  pcopk  in  the 
United  States  hate  Great  >Britain, 
they  fear  her  still  naore,  and  are 
still  more  attached  to  theit  own  in- 
terests: andthecoojunctoperstionof 
.  this  fear^vand  of  aregardtd  their  own 
interest^  wiU,  ve  bdkve^  confine 

.their 
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^^  hatred  of  this  country  to  abuse, 

A  circamstincie  occurred  this 
^ear  which  seemed  calculated  to 
|irodttce  an  immediate  rupture  be- 
cveen  tiie  two  countries.  The 
-^leeudmty  one  of  the  largest  class  of 
American  IVtgates,  and  the  Little 
Belt,  a  vessel  inferior  m  force  to 
mosc  of  the  British  frigates,  met 
mid  engaged :  the  American  cap* 
tatn  asserts  that  the  fk st  shot  was 
fired  from  the  Little  Belt:  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  latter  main- 
tain as  stremiously  that  the  ftrst 
shot  was  fired  from  the  Ame- 
ricsR  ^gaie.  To  prore  that  the 
tttsettion  of  the  American  captain 
^  la  cortect,  he  wai  regularly  and  for- 
mally brooght  to  trial:  to  strength- 
en the  truui  of  the  deposition  of 
the  British  cs^st^ttn^  hts  instructions 
were  pi^s^ied,  in  which  he  is  er- 
pi^siy  ordered  carefully  to  abstain 
mm  anf  improper  or  hostile  con- 
tbict  towards  the  Americans.  It 
is»  hon^FeTj  singnlai-,  that  while 
our  goTemment  published  the  in- 
ftmctions  of  the  British  captain, 
they  did  .not  bring  him  to  a  court- 
anastwd ;  and  while  the  A.mertcan 
government  brought  the  ca-ptain  of 
die  Pkveident  to  a  court-martial, 
they  did  not  publish  hts  instructions. 

It  apfiears  to  us  needless  to  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  all  the  pro-- 
babilfties  for  and  against  the  con- 
dttsion,  tbat  the^first  shot  was  ftred 
"by  the  American  captain :  had  this 
affair  seemed  liicely  materially  to 
widen  the  difference  bnween  Great 
Britain  and  America,  or  essentially 
to-  alter  its  nature,'  a  discussion  on 
tbk '  disputed  point  would  have 
been  knperioasiy  called  foh  We 
mayf  however,  remark*  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  American  go- 
vernment taking  this  uBaW  so  much 
snore  oooUy  than  they  did  that  of 
the  Cbesesfwakt  is  i^adier  apresump- 


tion  that  they  considered  the  blame 
to  lie  with  their  own  officer.  The 
engagement  between  the  two  ves- 
sels forms  one,  but  a  very  inferior, 
object  of  discussion  between  our 
government  and  that  of  America : 
the  orders  in  council  constitute  the 
most  intricate  and  important :  as 
for  the  difference  respecting  rfie 
affair  of  the  Chesapeak,  the  Ame- 
rican government  have  acceded  to  ' 
those  very  terms  which  were  offered 
thern^  and  rejected  by  them,  soon 
after  it  happened. 

Of  the  domestic  history  and  in- 
ternal situr^tion  of  Fr^ince  we  can 
know  little  or  nothing,  except  what 
Bonaparte  thinks  proper  to  com- 
municate through  the  medium  of 
his  addresses-  to  the  senate^  or  of 
their  replies  :  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  degrading  effects  of  despotism, 
that-where  it  is  known  t6  exert  its 
influence  over  the^  language  of 
men,  and  over  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  no  confidehce'*can  be  reposed 
in  their  statements.  Of  the  public 
documents  of  the  'French  empire 
the  most  Curious  and  important  is 
the  report  of  M.  Mollerus  to  the 
legislative^  body,  and  the  subsequent 
report  of  M.  Regnadd  de  St.  Jean 
d'Angely  to  Bonaparte :  the  for- 
mer, mdeed,  is  a  prefatory  intro- 
duction to  the  latter :  the  subject  of 
both  is  the  finances  of  France.  To 
this  subject  we  shall  confine  our  at- 
tention, since  the  other  reports,  de- 
livered either  to  the  legislative  body 
or  to  Bonaparte,  are  meagre  and 
uninteresting :  they  are  now  hap- 
pily deprived  of  the  principal  to* 
pics  on  which  Bonaparte  delighted 
to  dwells  the  success  of  his  arms, 
and  the  consequent  extension  of 
his  power  and  dominions. 

The  report  of  M.  Regnaud  com- 

prfses  a  staremertt  of  uie  French 

finances  from  the  year  1805  to  the 

year  WW:  he  assures  the  emperor 

2A2  that 
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that  the  senrices  of  the  fim  fcrar 
years  of  this  period  had  d^er  bee^ 
discharged,  or  there  were  ivxid% 
sufficient  to  discharge  them.  The 
ministers  of  the  different  depart-* 
iuentsh;id  presented  a  statement  of 
their  actual  respective  expenses  for 
1810:  the  reporter  allows  that 
these  expenses  aie  considerable,  and 
in  port  occasioned  by  the  war  in 
the  peninsula :  however,  consider* 
able  as  the  expenses  are,  he  does 
not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
any  portion  of  the  reserve  fund  to 
discharge  them.  What  he  adds 
on  this  point  shows  that  the  ac* 
counts  of  the  f  rench  finances  are 
not  made  ilp  so  completely  and  ac- 
ttorately  as  this  reporter  would  lend 
us  to  suppose:  <f  We  are  still  too 
'  near  1810  for  me  to  think  myself 
fustified  in  proposing  to  your  ma* 
jesty  to  appropriate  tliat  reserve 
fund  to  the  expenses  ci  1811 :  it 
may  happen  that  the  result  of  the 
definitive  liquidations  may  sonie- 
what  exceed  the  latest  calculations 
presented  by  the  jninisters^  and  I 
therefore  think  it  proper  to  postpone 
this  proposal  till  the  next  yeari'' 
Now  this  report  was  presented  on 
the  15th  July  1811 ;  and  yet  the  re- 
porter  does  not  know  the  actual 
expenses  of  1810,  so  exactly  as  to 
be  able*  to  pronounce  whether  it 
would  be  projper  to  transfer  the 
reserve  fund  ol  1810.  to  the  service 
oflSlL 

The  same  vacillation  and  draw* 
ing  back  appear  in  what  is  said 
respecting  the  expenses  and  the 
liuuU  of.  the  year  1811 :  the  ex* 
])enses  of  the  first  4|uarter  of  this 
year  are  still  more  considerable' 
daan  those  of  1810:  nevertheless 
the  total  resources  of  1811,  after 
havingvdischarged  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  first  quarter,  and 
fatisfied  all  the  demands  of  the  dif* 
fereat  tiuaisten  for  the  first  six 


moathsy  wall  leafve  a-sm^his  &ad  ti 
^  niillionss  iiere  we  are  assmcd 
there  will  be  a  reserve  fund ;  y«t 
the  very  next  sentence  informs  os  o( 
the  opinion  of  the  reporter^  diat 
this  fund  will  be  B6<^ssary  to  psjr 
all  the  expentfet  of  the  curreM  .ser* 
vice. 

M*  Regnaud,  after  some  fortiiea 
details,  proceeds  to  eulogixe.^the 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  great 
empire;  and  in  this  eulogy  Ynen* 
tions  some  ciiacomstances  which^  if 
well  founded,  undoabtedly  prove 
that  the  state  of  the  French  finanoot 
has  improved*  The  txcasury  bills, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  thtf  niia^ 
stry  pf  M.  Regnaud  were  at  4  per 
cent,  discount  per  mimih,  are  bow 
never  seen  in  the  market;  :«iid 
moneyed  people  would  be  glad  to 
discount  them  at  4  per  cent  per  ao- 
num.  The  treasury  pays  all  de^ 
mauds  upon  it  to  the  very  dayi 
and  does  not^  as  formerly,  leqms^ 
the  assistance  of  intermediate  cre^ 
dit.  I'hese  are  the  effects,  accord* 
ing  to  M«  Regnaud,  of  the  floul^ish* 
ing  sute  of  French  agricukin^e  and 
of  her  interior  commerce  and  of 
the  noode  tti  which  the  taxes  are  le^ 
vied  ;  the  contributions  are  aneescd 
in  suitable  prpportions  between  the 
landlords  and  the  consumera;  and 
hence  he  infei^s  (by  what  process  of 
reasoning. -we  mudt  acknowledge 
we  do  not  ^cactly  ^rcetve),  tlott 
there  is  no  uncettacnty  as  to. the 
produce  of  the  public  revenues.'  .  •' 

The  application  of  the  sorpina 
.  revenue  of  ^e  French  ^mpiie  is 
next  dwek  upon*  In  the  year 
1808  about  lod  millions .  were  ex- 
pended for  tbe  ordinary  repair  «f 
roads ;  for  making  new  ones ;  for 
building  new  bridges;  for  naviga* 
tton ;  for  xranals ;  for  brmgii^  the 
waters  of  the  Ourcq  to  Fans ;  and 
fisir  other  works  of  oraament,  utility^ 
orneoessity^   Iatheyearl809»iia 
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s  were  expended  for  the  same* 
es;  in  1810,  138  millions; 
Mad  in  1811  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
pend 155  millions. 

From  the  accounts  kid  before 
the  legislatiye  body,  M.  Regnand 
saiys  it  will  appear  that  the  receipts 
for  the  year  1808  were  772  xtdU 
limsj  for  the  year  1809,  786  mil- 
lions ;  for  the  year  18i0»  above  795 
XBtlltons ;  and  tiiat  they  will  not 
^Edl  short  of  954r  millions  for  die 
year  1811,  **  by  sieans  of  the  vi* 
vkmsannexations  of  territory  which 
lumxstken  place.stnce  iast.year.*' 

Ill  consequence  of  this  flourishing 
ante  of  die  French  fioancesy  Bona* 
fnrte  will  be  enabled  to  carry  into 
eKectttibn  a  plan  which  was  first 
pcoposed  in  the  year  1796,  b«t 
whacb  had  hitherto  been  unexe- 
cured  on  account  of  ihe  want  of  the 
aec^sary  means:  the  object  of  this 
phut  is  to  do  aiway  the  money  of 
account  called  the  Uvre  Hummi^  and 
to  snbsdtute  a  real  coin  of  the 
fixed  vahie  of  a  Jrane^  of  a  certain 
weight  and  fineness^  which  ts  u 
£bnn  the  umt  of  the  whole  system 
of  coinages  ^  thus  the  French  coin 
vill  in  future  be  the  best  that  can 
Jhefeund  in  aiky  part  of  die  woi4d;'* 
luetthe  staxe  of  France  (adds  M. 
iRegna«d)  in  thifr  respect  be  com* 
|0U«d  with  that  of  England,  where 
the  government  ia  reduced  to  the 
xeceivinj^  of  its  reitenuesf  and  de« 
fraying  its  expeiiditu(re»tn.a  paper 
money  which  loses  already  SS 
par  oent^''  He  theoi  according  to 
custom*  proceeds  to  anticipate  and 
endt  in  die  ruin  of  En^and*  pro- 
duced by  an  adheronce^  on  th^ 
fort  of  France  and  her  vassal  states^ 
u>  the  continental  system^.  * 
.  But  the  most  impoAant  part  of 
this  report  of  M.  Regnaud  rehites 
to  the  tadeaire.  "  This  is  a  survey 
)>y  actual  admeasnreiQent  dF  every 
parish^  nay  i^  every  field  to  Eraiice» 


for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining^  the 
exact' proporuon  of  iand-taji  which 
each  iand«owner  or  farmer  is  to 
pay.  The  land  is  afterwards  vaf» 
lued  by  a  kind  of  iury,  taken  frOm 
among  the  parishioners;  and  a 
plan  G^the  parishiwith  a  valuation 
of  ^ch  fieldy  is  sent  to  the  niinister 
of  finance.  One  copy  of  it  is  given 
to  the  Jiead  of  the  department,  and 
another  remains  widi  the  mayor  of 
the  parish.** 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  sect  of 
the  ceconomistss  who  were  very  nu* 
merous  in  France  just  before  the 
breakbg  out*  of  die  revolution* 
maintained  as  their  characteristic 
and  fundaaiental  tenet»  thai  all 
taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
persons^  ^  on  property,  however 
levied,  uhimately  fell  on  the  land : 
this  indeed  resulted  from  a  pre« 
vious  and  mot«  simple  doctrine- 
which  they  held,— <hat  no  labour 
was  productive,  except  agricultural 
labour :  they  therefore  recommend*. 
ed  the  abolition  of  all  taxes,  and 
that  in  their  stead  a  tax  should  be 
imposed  directly  on  landed  proper* 
ty.  Thus  they  contended  the  levy- 
ing and  collecdng  of  taxes  would 
be  rendered  more  simple  and  easy, 
and  much  les^  expensive ;  while  the 
taxes  themselves  would  be  paid  ex«. 
acdy  by  the  same  dass  of  people* 
and  the  same  kind  of  labour,  as 
they  must  always  be  paid  by  ac- 
cording to  their  principles. 

Before,  however,  a  tax  could  be 
laid  on  landed  property,  it  was  ne- 
cessary tliat  an  admeasurement  and 
valuation  of  it  throughout  the  em» 
pire  should  take  pls^e  t  this  was  re- 
commended at  the  very  conmienc*- 
ment  of  the  revolution,  but  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  carry  it  into 
tSect  till  Bonaparte  obtained  the 
supreme  authority.  He  certainly 
hail  no  intention  of  adopting  the 
ideas  of  the  economtstsi  but  in  many 
respects 
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lespeeti  ii.teal  tdi»tt9$iiifeniefit  and 
valuation  of  tbe  landed  property  in 
tfac  Tr«Dcb  empire  would  be  o£ 
service  to  hinu  In  the  first  placei 
no  uz  on  land  can  be  ]evidd  fairly) 
and  so  as  to  bring  in  what  it  oaght 
tado,  except  tliis  admeasurement 
and  valuation  take  p)a^e ;  -so  that, 
oEmsidering  land  not  as  the  only 
SDDSce  whence  all  taxes  must  be 
paid,  but  ody a&  one  source  whence 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  state  may 
be  derived,  the  tadattr^  is  a  most 
important  and  useful  measure.  In 
ihe.secpnd  pJac^,  byihts  oieasure  a 
clearer  insight  will  be  gained  into 
die  progressive  improvement  which 
may  take  place  in  agrtcnlture*  and 

•  the  consequent  progressiy.e  rise,  in 
tiiff  value  of  land. .  But  it  i&  most 
ia^ortantt  as  eaibling  Bonaparte, 
widx  little  or  no  trouble  or  delay/ to 
impose  whatever  additional  taxes  he 
xsay  think  proper :  **  when  in  want  of 
supplies,  he  will  have  only  to  calcu* 
late  how  much  an  additional  yraizr 
OD  each  acre  will  produce,  and  a 
decree  w;ll  settle  the  business.  Thu$ 
the  cadastre  will  put  every  acre  ojf 
land  as  completely. at  his  dispo^U 
as  the  laws  of  the  coliscription 
x^surk  every  man  for  his.  soldier." ' 
The  tadasire  is  to  be  put  in  activity 
in  the  year  i81^:  ac  that  period,, 
according   to    M.    Rej^naud,    the 

'  Evench  system  of  taxation  will  ex- 
tend to  Holland.  The  following 
passage- from  his  report  will  show 
the  progress  which  has  already 
been  made  in  forming  the  cada^trt,  . 
.  f<  Since  the  beginning  of  the  ad« 
measurement  by  parcels,  which  was 
ferst  adopted  in  the  year  ISOS,  the 
cadaOre  opeiai^ion  has  proceeded  in  . 
a  xegular  way. 

.«  Oft  the  l&t  of  Awrili  181 1,  the 
admeasurenaent  was  completed  in 
5^^^  parishes ;  in  the  course  of  the 
curvenjt  year  it  will  he  likewise  com- 
pleted in  ^»OCH>miqtEe  parities  i  awl 


tJMtsiupvards  of  .7>6ddfatiBke^  wiA 
be  admeasured  by  the  Ist  of  Janwai* 
r.y  1812.  This  forms'  a  little  mors 
than  the  seventh  psirt  of  the  tenito* 
ry  of  France. 

^  The  valuation  of  die  land  »,  of 
course,  more  hehind*band  than  the 
admeasurement,  by  which  it  BiiisC 
necessarily  be  precededt  The  nam*. 
ber  .of  parishes  in  whidi.the  lands 
had  been  valued  on  the  1st  of 
April  ISll,  was  3,14^  ;^ .  that  roea«. 
sure  will  take  place  in  1700  oc  1800' 
more,  in  the  course  of  die  preseoft 
year ;  and  thus,  by  the  1st  of  Ja«HM 
ry  1812,  the  lands  of  ^ut  5000 
parishes  will  have  been  v«liied*    ^ 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty  asi« 
semblies  oicanUms  had  been  hdd  in 
the  beginving  of  1 81 1 .  They  kidl 
proceeded  to  examine  and  to  discos* 
the  valuation  of  lands  in  theaevecal 
parishes  of  their  respective  districts. 
The  minutes  (pr^h  verknm)  of 
those  assembles  cont^n,  ganrallj^ 
ttpressionsof  satisfaction,  and  of  the 
most  respectful  gratitude  towards 
your  majesty,  to wfaose.parental  caie 
they  are  thus  indebted  tox  the  signal 
advantages  which  are  to  lesakmim. 
that  measure* 

"  Those  120cafitenaindudeiiear-»^ 
ly  1,400  parishes,  in  which  the  laiid* 
taiz  for  18i2  shall  be  assessed  ac«i 
cording  to  their  c^u^JXr^rolls^  This 
wtU  do  away  tbe  disproportioii  m. 
the  assessment  which  ibrmerly  exist* 
cd  between  d  thereat  parishes,  :afid 
between  the  ialiabitants  of  the  sane* 
parish.  Formerly  the  proportion  of 
assessment  varied'  between  them* 
from  one  half  of  the  income  to  one 
tenth,  one  twentieth,  a^  one  fi& 
tietfa.  Unifonaity  wiH  thus  he  tn*- 
troduced  in  all  the  assessments.' 

.  *<  For  these  three  years  the  land* 
tax  his  been  already  assnssed'  m, 
2,400  parishes,  according- to  the  ca«. 
dastre'Tollsy  formed  on>  iraiitatiefit^ 
ix«»de  on  general  spnney%a|idwUeh 

have 
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httr*  ranMied  fn  part  Aose  ntipct- 
fectkuis  which  \!tti6  stdmeasorctnetit 
by  parcels  temoirei  tnote  complett- 
Ij;;  and  tfitrt  nearly  4,000  eadasirt- 
rolls  will  be  put  in  apti^ity  fot*  the 
y*ap  1812.  The  number  would 
lia.re  beei>  more  considerable,  if  ei- 
peritnee  had  not  proved  that  it  was 
■t  to  await  the  result  of  the  assem- 
bKet  of  cantotti  to  settle  die  rolls  de- 
JEnittvelf;  and  this  consideration 
delays  the  execution  of  the  measure, 
in  a  great  inany  parisbefi  which  form 
part  of  rofl/onjin  which  there  are  still 
90BQ/t  parishes  where  the  admeasure* 
jnent  is  not  yet  completed. 

*•  The  present  state  of  this  undert 
taking,  and  the  la'bours  which  will 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  1811, 
"Will  enable  me  to  propose,  next 
year,  to  your  majesty,  tlie  first  ap- 
plication of  the  ultimate  results  ex- 
pected from  the  ro/j&jj/r^-operatron, 
as  afiecting  the  general  assessment 
of  the  land-tax,  to  a  zone  composed 
of  a  fraction  of  each  department  of 
the  empire.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  will  be  to  compare  tlie  ambunc 
of  incomes,  as  ascertained  by  the 
cadatirey  in  the  parishes  forming 
part  of  the  zone,  with  the  totu 
amoant  of  the  present  assessments 
of  those  same  parishes ;  and  to  es- 
tabli^  a  proportion  between  those 
incomes  and  the  assessments ;  which 
proportion  must  naturally  fix  the 
psixt  of  his  income  which  each  land- 
owner shall  have  to  set  apart  for  the 
paymient  of  the  land-tax  in  the  year 
1818 ;  and  that  proportion  shall  be 
the  same  for  al). 

**  Uniformity  in  the  assessments 
will  be  thus  partially  established, 
)>etween  departments,  between 
parishes,  and  between  land-owners, 
and  as  completely  foi:  xhaxfraciian  of 
the  empire  as  it  will  be  for  the  '^;hoie 
whao  the  measure  shall  hav6  reach- 
ed its  last  stage.'' 
'  The  domestic  history  of  France 


in  othef  respects  may  be  told  \n  ^ 
fe#  lPt)rds :  the  le^fslatots  of  th* 
etnplre  (if  the  term  is  not  misappli- 
ed when  given  to  tbetn)  degraded 
themselves  by  waiting  with  acdngra- 
tdlat(rt-y  address  on  the  puling  king* 
of  Rome.  The  emperor  himself  gave, 
rise  to  much  specnlaiioii  and  con- 
jecture by  a  !6rrg  journey  ht  took 
tc^  th^  ndrrhem  departments,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  naval  arsenals  of  An- 
twerp ;  but  he  completed  his  jour- 
ney, and  returned  without  any  apr 
parent  object  or  plan  having  been 
executed  sufficient  in  importance  to 
account  for  his*  having  undertaken- 
it.  Indeed  it  is  Worthy  of  remark^ 
that  since  his  marriage,  he  has  either 
deserted  his  restless  and  ambitious 
projects,  (with  the  exception  of  his 
attempts  on  Spain, ) or  he  takes  much 
longer  time  in  preparing  for  their 
execution.  Rumours  of  war  between 
France  and  Russia  have  arisen  and 
been  dissipated  frequently  in .  the 
course  of  th^  year  1811:  it  is  by  no 
means  impr6bable  that  when  Bona- 
parte thinks  it  a  convenient  season 
he  will  go  to  war  with  Russia ;  and 
certainly  the  emperor  Alerander, 
by  his  foolish  perseverance  in  tlie 
war  with  the  Turks,  fs  preparing  the 
way  for  the  easy  and  full  accom- 
plishment of  Bonaparte's  schemes 
ajg^ainst  him.  Of  this  war  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  we  know  Mttle; 
and  what  we  know  is  not  calculated, 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe  and 
of  men^s  minds,  to  excite  much  in- 
terest: for  a  long  time  the  Turks 
opposed  the  Russians  *with  more 
than  their  usual  steadiness  and  sue-  < 
cess :  latterly,  however,  they  have 
suffered  very  severe  defeats ;  which 
at  first  seemed  to  incline  them  to 
peace ;  but  whether  the  terms  on 
which  Russia  insisted  were  too  un- 
favourable, or  tliat  Bonaparte  is 
secretly  urging  on  the  Turks,  no 
peace  1^  hitherto  been^  concluded. 

The 
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The  condact  of  die  crown  princQ 
.  of  Sweden^  both  towards  us  and  to- 
wards Ffanc^i  continues  to  be  ver^ 
singular  and  unaccountable ;  were 
we  to  judge  by  it,  we  should  be  apt 
to  conclude  that  he  was  at  peace 
with  us  and  at  war  with  France; 
but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
policy  alone  dictates  the  line  he  has 
pursued :  he  could  not  expect  to  be 
of  much  service  to  his  master  Bona- 
parte*  unless  he  had  previously  both 
recruited   the  exhausted  state  of 


Sweden/  and  gained  some  hold  cm 
the  affection  of  the  Swedes:  and 
Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  disposition,  and  his 
hatred  against  all  who  favour  this 
country,  wou]d  probably  permit 
Bemadotte  to  act  so,  as  to  recruit 
Sweden,  and  ingn^te  himself  with 
the  Swedes,  in  order  that  his  co* 
operation  afterwards,  either  in  a 
war  with  Russia,  or  in  hostile  mea.* 
sures  against  this  coontryy  might  be 
more  effectualf 
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JANUARY. 

An  intercepted  Irtter,  dated  Cof- 
•     bJel^  Dec»  17»  'transmitted  from 

Portugal,  has  the  following  cn- 

rioas  assertions* 

1.  TT  appears  that  general  Junot, 
Xjealottsof1hegeneralcomiii»nd 
^ven  to  Masscna  in  Portugal,  pro- 
duced a  faihire  in  one  operation  by 
not  obeying  his  orders,  and  eject- 
ing a  junction  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation.  Massena 
therefore  deprived  Junot  of  his  com. 
mand,  arrested  him,  and  sent  hilti 
to  Parts  I  the  emperor  confirmed 
this  measure,  and  the  general,  it  is 
said,  will  be  shot. 

2.  Prince  Ferdinand  is  to  ifiarty 
the  sister  of  our  empress,  and  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  Spain ;  reserV- 
ing  Cataloiiisl  and  Biscay  for  Prance, 
the  former  of  which  belonged  to 
France  under  Louis  XIV. 

5.  King  Joseph  rei  urns  to  Naples. 
4-  The  king  of  Naples  is  to  be 

king  of  Poland ;  and  in  order  to 
Ibrm  th:tt  kingdom,  the  emperor 
of  Russia  has  be^  asked  for  his 
part  of  the  old  partitioi^of  Poland-— 
Austria  cedes  her  part  ▼oluntHtlly. 

£•  Prince  Berthier  is  to  Be  king  of 
Prussia ;  and  hence  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  ask  Prussia  for  her  part  ot 
Poland. 

6.  Massena  is  to  be  king  of  Por- 
tugal, and  must  conquer  his  king- 
dom by  the  aid  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  who  will  be  united  under 


the  same  colours  t  it  will  be  the  same 
with  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and 
Prussia-^the  new  king  must  go  and 
conquer  them  from  Russia  and 
Prussia.  It  is  probable  that  out 
force,  and  the  forces  of  Germany, 
and  all  the  Rhenish  confederacy, 
Will  be  united  for  the  grand  opersU 
tion. 

Such  is  the  news  of  the  day, 
ivhich  is  derived  from  gQod  sources* 

4.  The  trial  of  Alexander  Cahill, 
surgeon  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the 
25th  regiment  of  foot,  charged  with 
the  murder  of  captain  Hugh  Blair 
Rutherford,  of  the  same  regiment, 
came  on  a  few  days  since^  at  Edin* 
burgh,  before  tlie  high  court  of  jus- 
ticiary. It  then  appeared,  that  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  which  had ' 
taken  place,  relative  to  taking  newt* 
papers  out  of  the  mess-room,  cap- 
tain Rutherford  sent  a  challenge  to 
Mr.' Cahill.  The  parties  met,  and 
after  the  first  fire,  by  signal,  with- 
out  effect,  captain  Ri's  second  pro* 
pQsed  to  Mr.  C.  to  apologise,  whi^h 
fie  declined  $  but  added,  he  would 
quit  his  ground  and  shake  handi 
with  the  Captain—this  wjts  rejected* 
Tliey  fired  again,  and  captain  Rua« 
therford  was  wOunded.  He,  hoW* 
ever,  called  out  to  load  again  i  which 
being  told  Mr.  Cahill,  he  said  he 
would  receive  the  captain's  fire,  but 
not  return  it.  Captain  Rutherford 
then  fell,  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
barracks,  where  he  shortly  after  ex- 
pired«  Mr.  Cahill  made  bis  escape  | 
(AS)  Itai 


(*) 
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but  afterwards  voluntarily  surren- 
dered himself  to  take  his  trial.  Seve- 
ral witnesses  gave  him  an  excellent 
char^ter,  and  represented  hi  mas  a 
quiet  iiiofiensive  man.  Thejury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  with 
^exception  of  two  di^sentientvoices. 

MurgtUe,  Jan,  8. 

.'-^-TJie  tempestuous  weather  of  the 

last  week  has  occasioned  great  loss 

^ong  the  shipping  upon  this  coast. 

.  A  gtm-brig  was  driven  ©n  sliore  o£F 

iDeal.    The  Goodwin  Light  disap- 

pe^vedfrom  her  moorings,  and  great 

/eara  are  entertained  for  her  safety. 

,OuF  Mfargate  boats  on  Thursday 

,werebusied  in  assisting  a  vessel  from 

'•Pstei)d|  in  ballast,  and  conveyed 

her  to  Whitstable  Bay  in  safety. 

.  ,0n  Friday  a  lar^e  American  ship 

.from  Valentia,  with  wool  and  fruit, 

,  under  quarantme,  was  run  on  shore 

in.  Westgate  Bay.     The  cargo  is 

..unloading, and  it  is  hoped  the  vessel 

» may  be  got  oflf.    Part  of  the  wreck 

,of  a  vessel,  supposed  from  Norway, 

.  as  severjil  cai^ks  of  ilie  LkLn  A- 

.  landtcusf  or   Iceland  moss,   and  a 

r  great  deal  of  stock  fish  have  been 

;  picked  up  in  Laming's  Bay.    The 

.oldest. inhabitant  scarcely  jcmem- 

.  bers  a  time  in  which  the  mischiefs 

.  occasioned  by  the  high  winds  have 

.  upo^  the  coast  been  so  many  and 

.  distressing. 

11.  Antonio  Cardoza  (a  Portn- 

guese),  Mary   Rogers,  and  Sarah 

Browne,  were  indicted  at  the  Old 

,  Bailey  sessions  for  the  wilful  mur- 

.  der  of  J.  Davis,  a  waterman,  by 

.  giving  him  several  stabs  m  the  back 

.  with  a  knife.     The  two  latter  were 

disreputable  females ;  and  having 

.  quarrelled  in  the  street  with   the 

deceased,called  upon  Caf doza^  who 

IfTas  known  to  them,  to  espouse  their 

*  quarreU  which  he  immediately  did 

.  by  stabbing  the    deceased.    The 

:  learned  judge  stated  a  distinction  to 

.  ^cxtst  between  the  cases  of  Cardo2a 


and  Sarah  Browne.  *I*here  was  t 
quarrel  and  heat  of  blood  between 
her  and  the  deceased,  but  none  be» 
(w^n  Rim  and  Cardoia.  Cardoza 
was  foilnd  Guihy  of  murder,  €arah 
Browne  of  Manslaughter,  and  Mary 
Rogers  acquitted. — Cardoza  was 
executed  on  Monday  the  1 4th,  op* 
posite  Newgate.  He  persisted  to 
the  last  in  asserting  his  innocence* 
Previous  to  his  being  brought  from 
the  Press-yard  he  cried  bitterly ; 
but  on  mounting  the  scafibSd  h^ 
acted  with  becoming  fortitude.  Af- 
ter being  suspended  the  usual  thnc, 
.the  body  was  conveyed  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's hospital  for  dissection. 
[See  British  and  Foreign  HistoryO 

THE  PRINCE  OP  WALtS. 

1 1.  At  two  o'clock  precisely,  the 
.deputation  from  the  two  houses  went 
up  to  Carlton  House  to  present  to 
his  royal  highness  the  resolutions  to 
which  the  two  houses,  after  long 
discussion,  had  agreed.  The  lords 
and  gendpmen,  all  in  fiill  dress, 
were  ushcpid  through  the  sup«b 
.  suiie  of  rooms  to  the  drawing-roc.rti, 
where  his  royal  highness  stood; 
his  chancellor,  William  Adam, 
esq,  and  earl  Moira  on  his  rigbt 
hand ;  tlie  duke  of  Ciimberland  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  ou  his  left ;  behiiid 
him  four  ofEcers  of  his  household, 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  colonel  Macmahon, 
colonel  Bloomfield,  and  general 
Turner.  The  deputation  aovanccd 
according  to  their  order  of  prece- 
dency !  Sie  lord  president,  th^lord 
privy  seal,  the  chancellor  of  the  et- 
che<^ucr,  Mr.  secretary  Rydw,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  contral» 
and  the  master  of  the  i^)lls ;  and 
tliey  made  the  usual  reverences. 

Thclord  president  then  ri^adfrtfln 
a  paper,  in  his  hand — 

That  they  were  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  attend  his  royal  highness 
with  the  resolutions  which  had  befen 
agreed 
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agreed  to  by  the  lords  and  com-* 
mens,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  defect  of  the  personal  exercise ' 
of  the  royal  authority  during  his 
ipajesty's  illness,  by  empowering 
his  royal  highness  to  exercise  that 
authority  iri  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  mijesty,  subject  to 
siich  Hxnhdtiors  and  restrictions  as 
shall  be  provided.  ^ 

And  thiit  they  were  directed  to  ex- 
press the  hope  which  tlie  lords  spi- 
mual  and  temporal  and  commons 
entertain,  that  his  royal  highness, 
from  his  regard  to  the  interests  of 
his  majesty,  will  be  ready  to  under- 
take the  weighty  and  important  trust 
proposed  to  be  invested  in  his  royal, 
highness,  so  soon  as  an  act  of  par-  ^ 
Iiament  shall  have  been  passed  for 
carrying  the  said  resolutions  into 
efiect. 

The  lord  president  then  read  and 
delivered  to  his  royal  highness  the 
resolutions. 

To  which  address  his  royal  high- 
pess  returned  the  following  most 
gracious  answer : — 

**  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

"  I  receive  the  com munica lion 
which  the  two  houses  have  direced 
you  to  make  to  me,  of  their  joint 
resolutrons  on  the  subject  of  provid- 
ing for  'the  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
riioxity  during  his  majesty's  illness,* 
with  those  sentiments  of  regard 
which  I  must  ever  entertain  for  the 
united  desires  of  the  two  houses. 

"  With  the  same  sentiments  I  re- 
ceived the  expressed  •  hopes  of  the 
]prds  and  commons,  that  froni  my 
j^gard  for  the  interests  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  nation,  I  should  be 
ready  to  undertake  the  weighty  and 
important  trust  proposed  to  be  in- 
yolyed  in  me,'  under  the  restrictions 
^nd  limitations  stated  in  those  re- 
solutions. 

*    "  Conscious  that  every  feeling  of 
juv  heat  t  would  have  prompted  me. 


from  dutiful  affection  to  my  beloved 
father  and  sovereign,  to  have  shown 
all  the  reverential  delicacy  towards 
him  inculcated  in  tlwse  resolutions, 
r  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my^ 
regret  that  I  should  not  have  oeen* 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  mani* 
festingtohis  afflicted  andloyal  sub- 
jects  that  such  would  have  been  my 
conduct. 

"  Deeply  impressed,  however,, 
with  the  necessity  oftratiqulUizin^  the 
public  nnn  J,  and  determined  to  sub-' 
ihit  to  every  personal  sacrifice  con-' 
si  stent  with  the  regard  I  owe  to  the 
security  of  my  fatner*s  crown,  and^ 
the  equal  regard  I  owe  to  the  weU 
fare  of  his  people,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  accept  the  office  and  fituatiori" 
proposed  to  me,  restricted  as  they 
are,  still  retaining  every  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  me  upon  a  fornier  and' 
similar  distressing  occasion.  '  • 

"  In  undertaking  the  trust  propo- 
sed to  ine,*  I  am  well  aWafe  of  the' 
difjiculties  of  the  sltuati6n  in  which 
1  shall  be  placed ;  but  I  shall  rely 
with  confidence  upon  the  constitu- 
tional advice  of  an  enlightened  par- 
liament, and  the  zealous  support  of 
a  generous  and  loyal  people.  I  will 
use  all  the  means  left  td  Ifte  to  me- 
rit both. 

**  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

"  You  win  commymicate  this  my 
answer  to  tlie  two  hoo^s,  accom- 
panied by  "my  most  fervent  wishes 
and  prayers,  that  the  '  divine  will 
may  extricate  us  and  the  naiioufrora 
the  grievous  embarrassments  of  onf 
jprescnt  condition,  by  the  speec^y 
restoration  cf  his  majesty's  health.'* 

This  answer  was  delivered  by  the 
prnce  with  that  most  graceful  and 
dignified  deportment  which  'so  pe'- 
"culiarly  distinguish  his  royal  high- 
ness, '  . 

Answer  of  the  qncert  tb  the  depu- 

UtioD  from  the  two  houses,  ap- 

■  •     *•  poiiitetl 
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:  pomtM.:iP'<^m|  oa  h^  majesty 

-.  aJt:Wvid«HFv   ... 

*'  My  lords  and  gjpniUmtn, . 
«  Th^j  serjsif  of  duty  and  gratu 
tudeto  tlie'klnp,  and  of  bbligation 
to  his  country,  which  induced  me  in 
the  year  1789  readily  to  pr^it^jce  my 
iBQStearDest  attention  to  tbc^nnX'^us 
'jmd  mpnieiuous  trust  at  that  time, 
ioteaded  t©  Ik?  rep<>|ie4  h  vm  by.PH''*' 
Imment,  k  (Urefxgth^nedt  if  ,po$<Hr 
We,  by  tbj^iiainfierrupted  enjoyment, 
of  tbos^rblfis^gs  which  I  hav«  coiir, 
tbned  t)i  «;fpig(rien«e  und^rthe  pr^Or' 
tectif^  9i  ^mJAleAy  &itifie  that  p^- 
xiod  £  .9«4  X  ^uld  be  wajptiiijji^.to 
4|hxay  duties  if.  I.  hesitated  .t<>  ac*. 
<jM>tth£t  sacred  trust  which  is^ow. 
Q^red  t#.flr)jp,         \ 

J  M  Th«?  as^stance  la  point;  oCGOun^ 
uA  auid  H4ivip«>  whifih.  the  wi«Jojn  qf 
ppfliaipent^f^opo&as  to  provide  for 
^;ke»;WiU'f][^e  91c  undcrtako  the 
♦^ajg*'  Y«^:^rs^W'  hopfs  that^  I. 
9i^y  berAi:>lc$.i»ati«factpri)y  to  fulfil 
tbeJmpQ.rt^AL4uties\^hiich  it^^usl^ 

. .  "  Q(  .th^.  n4^ttrj5  i^nd  i,mpqr,iap.cfl[ 
of^iit  ^harg^^  cannoi^iiut  }>«>}»# J  y 
9€^iisibk^  u\Yii\^g/t  »^A  «ip^  .^yerx 

ibitT!g...^'btffe  i.«^.^al^rable<«i  mysetfi 
9K  weUnjfrvtliA^ig^est  iatere>t;g..Qf  :* 

1J^  41)4  ^nwderati(jns,;^t  bj  90* 
ifeina.fift  «?;P^b'  ?»  ^y  the^r  ^st^ady^ 
bxwt.**^  jtff«ctiooiste,a«ju*pfeaesi? 
l^rh^b^-ofTkiflgV':..;..  •;.:  : 
L...13>  Apt^pr.idiot,  knowi^b/  ib^ 
limine  4>f.,y!?wJteor,  nn^  whoivhiW 
Wej>.fqr;,%oype;yc«ir8  tlw  sporj  cf  thg 
boystji.idl-,ll^  arnwemQur  of  tlw 
|)ackti€y-4;i?ficbnr)enivPi?cadjl(y^aiJ 
S^,  .Ja|^<^'j^6tre^>  who  ^eneraUjf 
yrore-a.fiojuter^  dress  vtijii  ^rcxss* 
belts,  piriiuush  bpx,,4cc.  was  fro^v-n 
to  death  a  few  nights  ^iace  at  Ptm- 
lico..       •      '  i 

in  lie-,iy»X^f  .part  of  Sixn^ay,^a 
man  fell  tlirou^h  the  ice,  \f\  tfyk 
jj^jpe^tiue  lUTVy  jusd  was  drowned; 


.  Oa  Friday  J.  Salmon  was  charge 
cd  at  the  Mansion-house' with  steil-.* 
ing  a  parcel  frorn  the  Norwich 
cpach,  containing  1,160/.  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr,  Bryant,  banker^  of 
Newmarket.  Mr,  B.  stated.that  the 
parcel  wa^put  into  t;he  Norwich 
coach,  as.  a  comnjpn  parcel ;  and  ^1: 
though  he  was  in  the  coaoh  himsel^^ 
thill  Icing  'the^c(3nte|its  wfre  not' 
kijown,  he.  tpcl^.  no  p^ticutar  n.07^ 
ty;;e  of  it  j.  \fm  .whe;i  -the  coach  ar-^ 
rjved  ^t  the  WlVite,  Jiorsei  JPetcer-f 
lane,  it  wa?  .  d.*5^:overed  that  t^c 
parcel  Iiad  bee|;i  cut  open,  and^<? 
r^otes  and'bills  taken  out,  and  cora- 
ijiDn  pap^r  substi tuted  mtheir'ste-^diy 
Mr.  S,  sHi4  there  wasamale  passen- 
ger ia  the  C9ach,  who  was  mufled 
up,  and  \vould  not  go  out  when  the 
coach  stopped  atthe  difFereutpUces,^ 
pretending  tQ.be  unwell;  but  from 
Circumst<uice>  he  thinks  the  prisonqjj^ 
is  the  .x;nan,^  and  begged  that  the 
fu;-ther  wara^natiOA  soould  he  put 
cuff  for  a  week,  when  he  would  bring, 
further  proof  frorn  the  counfry. 
The  prisoner  \va,s  detected  it)  offers 
iug  one  of  the  notes  for  chan^.  at 
Stevenscml^  '^i\i  Cp*\  bankers,  ia 
Lonibard-^HToet^.  i^nd.  three  pdjei;^ 
were  found  in^b'**  possession.-,  Tlw 
prisoner  -said  Jje  w.is  a  brickl^'cr, 
and  beg^d  the  . gentlemen  w^^ltj 
Ijavc  mer^y  onjiiui  for  ilie  iake  of 
his  family.  .X  "solicitof  attended 
tor  the  prisoo^r^  who  desired  hi » 
ip  say  iM)tljing» .  Iti?  was  con]finiu 
te^  ibr  further  exam uiation..    ,. 

Yesterday  evei  liug  . about  ^  eJ^J 
o'clock  iVehiig''Eli/il>etb,  iPly; 
ipputh  trad9r,  laaded  with  ^.balf 
g<x)ds  fpr^ihat  port,  lying  in  Ri^^** 
gate  harboiu-,  ,waS;; discovered  to  be 
on  fire  V  ppYideniially  th^  tide  wai 
up,  and  die  crews  of  il^  sever4 
vessels  around  werp  enabled  !to  rc« 
pove  her  to.  W  sufflijient  dlstajce  59 
injure  their  own  safety.    Tfie  two 
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CMines  immedtately  attended  i  tnit 
^ItnoQ^h  every  po(;sibIe.  assistance 
wjis  arfbrded  with  the  utmost  ptomp-' 
titn  Je,  the  greatest  part  of  the  cargo 
aad  tHe  vessel  were  destroyed.  The 
cituse  of  this  unfortunate  accident 
is  ndc  certainly  known,  but  it  \i  sup- 
f^sed  to  have  arisen  from  some 
K^mp  (a  partof  her  CiJrgo)  having 
l»eate<L  A  quantity  (if  ynipowder 
on  board  was  by  the  activity  of  the 
crew  t^moved  from' the  cabin,  and 
conveyed  on  shc^te,  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  the  br^g,  which  was 
bamittg  rapidly  next  morning, , 

27.  At' 12  o'clock  the  prince  of 
Wales,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of 
Moira»  lords  Dundas  and  Keitht 
airrWed  at  the  CliapcV  RoyaU.  St. 
James's;  when  the  service  of  the 
Jar  began,  which  was  read  wtdi 
great  solemnity  by  die  rev,  Mr, 
Pridden,  and  the  I^ttany  by  die  rev. 
Mr.  Hayes.  On  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
doii  (the  dean  Of  the  chapel)  and 
^therev.  Mr.  Hohnes  (ibo  sub-dean) 
entering  the  altar,  to  read  the 
CommuAiort-service,  they  turned  to 
the  royal  closet,  and  made  their 
obeisance  to  the  prince^  as  is  custo- 
mary when  the  king  is  prc^ni.  J\ 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  rev. 
Mr.  Maddy,  ftotn  Acts  iv.  12;  af- 
ter  which  the  an:hem  of  «*  God  i» 
Ofur  hope  and  stiength'*  was  sung  ; 
and  at  a  <^uaner  past  two  o'clock 
hia  royal  highness  descended  frort^ 
the  closet,  and,foUowed  by  the  three 
above  noble  lords,  went  up  the  aisle 
of  the  chapel,  auu  ^o<jk  hts  seat  on« 
der  a  canopy,  and  the  lords  on  ^e 
opposite  side  of  the  ahar ;  when 
tlie  sUb-dean  presented  i6  theptinfce 
a  gold  dish,  and  his  royal  highness 
put  in  his  offering,  and. afterwards 
the  same  was  prcaenteJ  to  the  lords 
gicenditie  him.  The  de^in,  after 
taking  the  sacratnent  himself*  ad^ 
ministered  it  to  his  royal  bi|;hoess 
ikd  U)  the  three,  noble  lords,  aod 


Mr.  Maddy,  who  had  jfttauched. 
On  his  royal  highneis  4<«Miig  die ' 
chapel,  he  was  receiv«d  with  mttU 
t^ry  honour^ 
'  CQtrnT  OP  as^tjESTi.  Joto.  29. 

Browi^  V.  Smidtx. 
Ci^mkai  fruceSS'-^JLoetdon  null* 

'  The  plainufT  in  this  case,  a  yender 
of  nitlk,  sought  to  recover  from  the 
defendant,  a  processor  of  chemis* 
try,  XL  16j.  the  amount  of  a  milk 
scm«.  The  defea^mt  oflbi^d  to^ 
pay  one-half  of  the  sum  demanded^ 
mto«  court,  but  refused  to  pay  aaf  , 
mor^,  onth^foUowifig-giMtodi^^* 

He  said,  that  havilig  remarked 
the  fluid  purchased  of  ihe>  phtfiitiff 
for  «Ome  tioi^  past*  had  auiun^ 
more  of  the  sky-blue  thail  of  the 
milk^hhi  in  tu  huei  ah4  th^kt  it  Was 
much  tifinnrr  than  that  nutridoA*^ 
aliment  tailed  milk  t%^l  to  be^ 
he  therefore  felt  an  tiK|§n«don  to 
anaijse  a  quantity  6f  it*  bt  way  ol 
experiment:  he  accordingly  took  « 
piht  of  it,  imokini^  frnb  thepdam* 
tiff's  pail,  and  retired  with  it  to  hiv 
laboratory,  Wher^  by"  therestilt  of 
a  nice  chemical  'prbe^,  lie  ascerw 
t;iinea  to  the  greatest  accurafey  th«t 
five-eighths  of  the  8tti4  he  harf  i« 
ceived  W4s  simple  W«t^,  ob&iei^til 
chalk,  and  tw6  d^tth^>pttre  mttfa 
He  thqaght*  tbercftre,  iti  <»fferifig 
to|>Hy  the*  plasintiff  btf  Ms^demani^ 
h«  satisfied  all  the  justit^  of  diecasei 

The  commissioners  inqiiired  of 
the  'defetidariii  l«t,  )f  he  could 
j>rOv^  f hilt  the  plaintiff  hirliself  bud 
dtluud  rkd  milk  to.that  ejAent,  or 
that  lie  WHS  aware  $«kh  a  qfuantity 
of  water  had  Wn  put  into  it?  and 
2dly,  Whether  the  plaintiff's  milk 
Was  w6x^  in  qtialicy  than  the  milk 
xisu, ill/  sold  -in  thift  metropolis,  at 
the  same  /rice  ?  ,    .    . 

The  defexKiant  said^  he  was  not 
prepared  to  pr^ve  ^ithkr  of  tkose 
points.  .  * 
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■Tfi^  pbintiff  offered  to  rwearfae 
hi^d  oaiy  diluted  the  milk  with<one 
third- ivarer,'wfaieb  he  siaid  he  was 
authorized  to  do  by  a  certain  sict 
of  pa(flianieQt#  ahd^  pn  his  qosr 
science*  he  believed  that  bis  milk 
vns  richtr  than  that  sold  by  i^ine 
oat  of  ten  of  his  fellow- xnilkisel- 
leh.  Under  these  circumstances^ 
the  court  ordered  the  defendant  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  the  plaintiff's 
demand^  together  xvith  full  costs 
,  of  suit. 

FEBRUARY. 
Proclamation  of  the  iPAViSH 

COaT£8. 

Rtiow  diat  in  the  cortes  general 
aitd  ^ttniordinarT,  aseemmed  in 
tbe  tojal  Isle  of  Leon/it  has  bera 
retolt^  aiid  decreed  as  fdilipws  :— 
'The  conefe  j;eneral  and  CTtraor- 
dinary^  incdttiormity  with  their  de- 
cree of  the  24th  of  December  of 
late  year,  in  which  they  declare  null 
and  void  the  renunciations  made  at 
Boyonne  by  the  legitimate  king  of 
Spain  ^dd  the  Indies^  sir  D.  Pernan- 
dd  VII.  not  only  from  his  want  of 
lifacrtfy  but  from  want  of  tl)e  essen- 
,  tialand  indispensable  circ^knstance9. 
the  consent  of  the  tiation,  declare 
that  they  will  not  acknowledge^  but 
wiU  hold  for  null  and  of  no  e^^Kt, 
cTcry  act,  treaty,  convention  or 
tiansaction^of  whatsoever  kind  orna-r 
ture  they  may  have  been,  authorised 
b^  the  kinj;  while  he  remains  in  the 
stMe  of  oppression  and  deprivation 
of  liberty  in  which  he  now  is^  whe* 
tber  in  the  country  of  the  enemy 
«r  within  Spain,  while  his  roya^ 
person  is  surrounded  by  the  arms, 
aad  under  direct  or  indirect  in- 
fiuence  of  the  usurper  of  his  crown  ; 
at  the  nation  will  never  consider 
him  as  free,  nor  render  him  obe-  • 
dlsiicc^  umtl  k  shall  see  him'  in  the 
miflUt  of  liis  faithful  subjects,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  the  national  coq» 


gress  ti^itth  ntyw  exiits^  or  hcficaffar 
irtay  exist,  in  the  government  form* 
ed  by  tlie  corses.  They  declaxo^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  every  coo^ 
travention  of  this  decree  shall  bo. 
considered  by  the  aatton  an  act  hos* 
tile  to  the  country,  and  the  oflel^• 
der  shall  be  ameitahle  to  all  the  rt» 
gour  of  the  laws*  And»  finally, 
ue  cortes  declane,  that  the  gene»* 
rous  nation  whom  they  represent 
will  never  lay  down  its  arms,  nor 
listen  to  any  jiroposition  for  TOcom« 
xnodation,  ot  whatever  kind  it  watf 
be,  which  shall  not  be  preceded  by 
the  total  evacuation  of  Spain  by 
the  troops  which  so  onjusdyhave 
invaded  them  ;  since  the  cortes,  as 
well  as  the  whole  nation,  are  resol- 
ved to  iig^t  incessantly  till  they 
have  secured  the  holy  religion 
of  Aeir  ancestors,  the  liberty  of 
their  beloved  monarch,  and  tbe 
absolute  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  monarchy^  The  counal  oif 
regency,  Hiat  ^s  may  be  known 
and  punctually  observed  throng— - 
ont  tne  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  shall  cause  this  to  be 
printed>  published,  and  circulated. 
Alonzo  Ganboo,  president. 


J.  Martines,\ 

J.  AzKAKZE,  / 


secretaries. 


pU  of  LSon,  Feb.  1,  1811. 

GERMANY. 

The  phsenomenon  of  a  thunder* 
storm  on  Christmas*day  was  not 
confined  to  this  country,  bat  was 
experienced  at  several  places  in 
Germany,and  followed  bysodread* 
ful  a  gal^  of  wind,  that  at  Frank* 
fort,  Nersheini,  &c.  many  drarches 
and  houses  were  blown  down,  and 
the  heavy  laden  waggons  on  tht 
public  roads  overturned.    • 

xBankt  of  4bi  Mtune^ 

The  states  which  compose  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  coittaso 
5,906  square  Uagmss^  with  a  pop^i** 
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ktioii  of  Ufi$6fiS5  soahi  The 
^ontsngent  to  be  fornished  by  the 
toitgSy.  gnmd  dukeS)  duLe^^  suid 
fnnc€$  (in all S9)»  is  1 18,682 men. 
Casssl,  Fih.  2* 
The  Jews  now  enjoy  all  the  civil 
^lits  which  the  liberality  of  the 
#niperor  Napoleon  has  granted 
tfaeioQ  in  France;  They  form  part 
jDf  the  nationsd  mard  which  has 
Jbeen  established  ncre:  the  gtt^rd 
of  the  king  confsuns  Aiany  oSicers 
ef  thai  nation :  in  the  regiments 
whkh  have  been  sent  to  Spain 
are  many  Jew8|  who  ure  distingoish* 
ed  by  their  bravery,  and  who  have 
been  promoted  in  recompense  for 
their  services.  The  artists  and. 
mechanics  in  this  city  take  Israel- 
itish  apprentices,  and  the  merchants 
ef  that  nation  are  now  permitted  to 
bny  houses  and  estates.  The  nam- 
ber  of  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  West- 

eialia  (including  the  country  of 
anover)  is  reckoned  at  18,000; 
they  have  a  well-organized  con- 
sKtory,  and  many  charitable  insti- 
tutions for  educating  poor  children. 
.M.  Jacobson  is  president  of  the 
consistory. 

Feb-  */,  By  eommunications  from 
Copenhagen  of  the  l^tb  ult.  has 
been  received  a  copy  of  a  Danish 
decree. 

1.  All  Swedisli  vessels,  detained 
on  account  of  the  bill  of  sale  not 
being  on  board,  shall-  be  released 
iwithootfiirdier  process. — 2.  Every 
Swediidi  vessel,  detained  merely 
because  her  destination  wis  an  Eng» 
Hsh  port,  but  which  is  furnished 
with  documents  from  the  Swedish 
government)  as  %vellas  Swedish  ves- 
«ds  now  remming  firom  England, 
kiden  with  salt,  or  which  are  re- 
turning in  ballast,  shall  neither  be<le« 
tained  nor condemned.*^3^ Swedish 
tesseis,  which  sailed  for  England 
before'  the  declaration  of  war  was 
known  at  the  Swedish  port  from 
ivhence  the  vessel  was  dispatchedi 


eatoor  be  detained,  toiuch  less  coii.* 
demned.— 4.  A  Swedish  vessel  can^ 
not  be  condemned  naerdy  for  hav- 
ing used  an  English  license.—^ 
Swedish  vessels,  suspected  of  hav** 
ing  availed  themselves  of  English 
convoys,  cannot  be  condemned 
without  proofs  the  most  incon* 
testable. 

THE    i^LIZABETH    EAST    INDIAMAN* 

Tne  few  survivors  of  the  wreck 
of  this  vessel,  consisting  of  ^ 
persons,  (six Europeans  and  1 6  Las- 
cars,) out  of*  3 SO,  are  arrived  in 
England.  They  were  conducted 
to  prison  on  their  landing  at  Dun- 
kirk, but  were  instantly,  as  far  as 
possible,  supplied  with  dry  clothes 
and  every  comfort  by '  the  gaoler 
and  his  wife.  The  Europeans  were 
also  permitted,  on  various  occa- 
sions, to  leave  the  prison,  on  secu* 
ri^y  given  for  their  return  by  such 
of  the  humane  iuhahitauts  as  in- 
vited rhem  to  dine  and  ^pend  the 
day  with  them ;  which  was  fre- 
quently thc^  case.  Indeed,  the  con- 
duct of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Dun- 
kirk was  generous  and  humane  in 
the  extt^me,  and  it  is  spoken  of 
in  the  higliest  terms  of  praise  by 
those  who  w|5re  «aved  from  the 
wreck.  They  were  liberated  on 
the  application  of  captain  Eastwick, 
backed  by  die  commandaiit'  of 
Dunkirk,  and  the  French  emperor 
has  released  them  unconditionally^ 
in  consequence,  as  he  says,  of  their 
previous  sn6Fcrin^s. 

A  quantity  of  bale  goods,  glassj 
and  other  waies,  belonging  to  the 
Elizabeth,  vms  driven  on  shore 
from  the  wreck ;  and  the  French 
^vemment,  faithftd  to  its  burn* 
mg  system,  caused  a  pile  of  them 
to  be  made  before  the  door  of  the 
gaol,  where  they  were  consumed. 

Yesterday  week,  (the  day  before 
tlie  release  of  the  British  prisoners,) 
a  mpst  gallant  affair  was.  witnessed 
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in  the  roads  of  Dunkirk.  A.Bri% 
ti&h  brig  of  wart  clashing  fn  .<:lQft^ 
to  the  pierand  under  t&e  French 
t^a^teries,  cut  out  from  th^nc^  a, 
French  trausport  ladeu  with  naval 
stores,  bound  frona  Bolougne  (o 
Fiubhing.  .  The  ent^erpii^e  wa* 
executed  with  ^o  luuch  skill  an4 
ra^idity»  that  the  prize  was  goiie 
before  the  batteries  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  ihe  brig  with  effect. 

S.  A  melancholy  circumstance 
has  happened  within  these  few  days 
at  Newark>  which  is  the  subject  of 
much  conversation  •  and  iuquiry. 
The  followiiig  particulars,  we  bcr 
lievc,  may  l>e  relied  on  ;— lOn  Frir 
djy,  the  17th  instant,  the  passen- 
gers by  thi  Highflyer  coa(?h  dined 
9&  usual.  A  bottle  of  wine  was 
ordered  j  on  tasiing  which,  a  gen^ 
tlenian,  one  of  the  p^ssengerb,  ob? 
served  that  it  had  an  unpleasant 
flavour,  and  begged  that  ic  might 
be  chiiogcd.  In  compliance  with 
this  wish  the  waiter. tock  iiway  tlie 
bottle  ;  but  ihoii?j;ht  he  had  me^ 
with  one  of  those  travellers  wJio  are 
more  nice  than  wise»  and  whom 
nothing  can  please  at  an  inn  ;  he 
thercfuie.  jjourt'd  into  a  fresh  de- 
canter h<ilf  the  wine  which  h»d 
been  dhjccted.to,  and.aiidcd  suf- 
ficient from  another  bottle  w  make 
up  the  e(«ual  .quantity.  This  h.e 
tfx.kiuto  tl:e  rut.m,  and  the  great- 
taf.  part  of  ic  was  drunk  by.th^  pas- 
*e"ger».  But  when  the  coach  pro- 
ceeiied  on  to  Grantley,  the  pas4> 
sengeis  who  hnd  partaken. of  the 
wiue  cjcperienced  a  loathing  and  dis- 
agii^eabie  sickness,  which  with  one 
gcntlijman  in  particular,  who  had 
taken  n  ore  of  the  wine  ihan  the 
otkers,  increased  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree. Tliey  have,  however,  since 
rect»vfered.  T Jie  more  meianciioly 
part  of  the  siory  remains  to  be 
toid.  The  half  of  the  bottle  of 
ivine  which  the  waiter  kept  in  the 
ficciuitei:.  W4S  j>&t  aside  for  ilie  pur^ 


pose  o^f  mixing  nej^us^  In  tbe  feroa- 
mg  Mr.  Bland,  miv  attorney  o£ 
IJcwark,  and  a  nian  much  respects 
ed,  went  into  the  same  house,  and 
drank  .ad  ass  or  two  of  wine  and 
yater. .  He  returned  home  at  hi* 
Usual  hour  and  went  to  htd,  bu^^ 
wasi  taken  so  ill  in  the  nii^ht  tha^ 
Mrs.  Bland  sent  For  h}s  brother,  ai| 
apothecary  in  the  town..  Before 
he  arrived,  howey^er,  the  sufferer 
was  dead.  Aa ,  mquest.  was.  hel4 
on  the  body,  and  the  jury,  we'uh^ 
dcrstand,  after  tlie  fullest  inquiry^ 
and  the  strictest  examinations  of 
the  surgeons  by  whom  the  body 
v'as  opened,  r^etuned  a  verdict  of — 
Diid  by  poUm-- 

jctwiikhi  rsr  OR  MAT  I  Off. 
Mr.  Gari  ow  moved  fpr  a  rule  to 
show  cause  why  a  criminal  infor- 
mation should  not  be  filed  against 
V2  or  H  persons  whom  he  and  Mr, 
Gurney,  who  was  along  witli  liitfj, 
had  selected  from  among  a  much 
greater  number  of  offenders,  a- 
mounii.ng  in  all  from  1,000  to 2,000| 
for  a  conspiracy  and  riot  the  roOst 
outrageous  and  disgraceful  that 
bad  ever  come  under  the  cognf- 
zance  of  that  court.  The  ques- 
tion in  fact  was  this,  whctliei*  ii 
body  of  Protestant  dissenters  la 
tiie  county  of  Suffolk  should  ever 
again  meet  fox  the  celehraiioQ  of 
public  wofsuip;  or,  if  they  mtvst 
be  held  in  future  as  outlaws? 
Tlie  facts  were  these.  A  part  of 
a  cotta>>e  near  Wycoinb  Marki^ 
had  been  taken  by  a  body  of  Pro»- 
tcstant ,  dissencers,  for  tlie  perfoi-m- 
ance  of  public  worship  in  their 
manner^  which  had  been  duly  li. 
censed  as  a  legal  plac^e  oS  worships 
and  tlie  clergyman  appointed  t» 
preach  there  had  also  been  duly 
licensed.  This  Protestant  dissenting 
Uneeting  was  advertised  to  com- 
mence on  the  9th  of  September;  an<) 
fram.  th^t  day  till  ,.the  2d  of  Dd 
cember. 
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cciiiber, — vrhtn  the  meeting  \^s 
Anally  stopped,  by'  the  person  who 
had  let  the  two  under  rooms  of  the 
house"  or  cottage  to  these  dissenters 
being  driven  oar,  rfnd  ihehbuseitself 
almost  ptilled  to  the  ground, — ^the 
Aio&t  shocking  and  dis;i>^raceful  otit- 
TkgeSf  Insults,  and  rtoises  of  ever/ 
kind,  procee;ding  even  to  ludignl- 
tjes  and  to  acts  of  violence,  were 
offered  to  the  officiating  mtniscer. 
Frequently  while  among  the  con- 
gregation, persons  were  seen  in' 
ipasquerade  dresses,  making  ridj- 
Cuious  faces  and  putting  on  atrs  of 
ihock  devotion  J  without,  was  the 
sound  of  a  gon^,  of  drums,  trum- 
pets, kc.  At  times,  there  Vvas  a 
waggon  at  the  door  of  the  place 
il^  ^neeting  j  in  which  Was  a  per- 
son dressed  in  a  suit  of  bictck,  wiih 
jifown,  white  v/ig,  kc,  distribu- 
ting loaves  of  bread,  at  the  Jispo^ 
sal  of  each  of  which  an  immense 
clamour  was  made.  At  otlier 
times,  fire-works  were  scattered  up 
and  down,  and  were  even  thrown 
into  the  church,  and  at  the  minister 
as  he  departed  from  it.-  Sometinies 
a  gallows  was  erected  in  froqt  of 
the  churcji ;  and  in  general,  the 
ministers  and  congregation  were 
pelted  with  fildi  and  with  stinking 
sprats,  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  pTice  of  meeting,  witn  a 
yancty  of  other  indecencies,  which 
It  would  be  utmecessary  to  enlaree 
upQn»  These  applied  principaily 
to  six  persons,  named  CnurchynrJ, 
Gerrard,  He\yett,  Culpeck,  Tuf- 
fili^t  and  Close  ;  as  to  whom  the 
court  granted  a  rule  to  show  cause. 

CfiR»B?«bNlAL     or     ADMINISTtRINO 
THE.  OATH  TO  THE   REGBST. 

'  Feb.  5,  being  the  day  appointed 
forswearing  m  the  prince  of  WuTes, 
jis  regent,  before  his  taking  upon 
himself  that  important  office,  about 
twelve  o'clock  4  party  of  the  flank 
companies  of  the  grenadiors,  wiih 
tl^ev:  c9lours,  the  band  of  the  Isc 


fetnnwnt,  drums-  dnd*' fifes,  witSf 
trfmc  gaiters  on,  marched  into  th^ 
CoUrt-yard  of  Carlton  Hoiise,  where 
t!h^  colours  were  pitcheil  in  the 
cenreof  the  grand  entrance ;  the 
ban  d  struck  uo  **Gnd  sB>^e  t^)ieKing*'j^ 
and  continued  playing  that  natron- 
ai  pitecb-  arternateljr  with  •  martial 
arr^  ^during  the  day,  till  near  five 
o'dbcS.  Colonel  filobrh  field,  one 
of  the  prince's  principal  attiendantsi 
having  wriiteri  to  tlie  earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield,* the  captain  of  his  majes- 
ty's yeomen  of  the  guard,  infb.m- 
ing  him  it  was  his  royal'highness's 
command  that  as  many  of  the  yeo- 
men of  the  t^iiard  should  attend 
at  Cirlton  rioUse,  as*  usually  at- 
tend upon  ctiunc'ls  being  held  by 
the  king  in  state.  The  noble  earl 
not  being  in  London,  the  letter 
Was  opened  by  the  person  in  waning,' 
who  ordered  six  yeomen  and  aa 
usner  to  attend  at  Carlton- House, 
which  thny  accordingly  did  ;  and 
they,  to;^ether  with  the  prince's 
servant^;  in  state,  lined  the  grand 
hall  and  stair-case  :  several  of  thd 
Ife-giiardsmen  were  also  in  some 
of  the  rooms,  in  a  similar  manner 
as  on  cour^d.lys  at  St.  James's  Pa- 
1:!C».  About  a  quarter  b-fore  two 
o'clock,  the  duke  of  Montrose  ar- 
rived,  being  the  firsr  nf  the  privy 
counsellors  who  attended  ;  he  was 
tollowcd  by  all  the  royal  dukes, 
artd  a  very  numerous  assemblage 
of  privy  counsellor*;,  who  had  ait 
arrived  by  a  quarter  befoie  threa' 
o'clock.  The  whole  of  the  mag. 
nifictfut  suite  of  s'taie  'apartments 
Were  oprned,  and  the'  illnstrious 
p^rs.^ns  were  ushered  into  die  Gold 
room  (so  called  from  the  style  of 
the  oin  tments).  Ahiin^t  every  privy 
counsellor  now  in  town  was  prea 
sent-— and  they  were  above  a  hun- 
dred'»n  number,  * 

Ahou:  half- past  two  o'clock,  earl 
Moi  a,  of  his  royal  hi^:;!iness'i 
council,  being  likd  u'pfiiry  cburt- 
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^Uor  of  the  kia^  brought  a  mes- 
Vigc  from  the  prince  to  the  presi* 
4ent  of  the  council,  earl  Camden, 
desiring  his  attendance  on  the  prince 
ip,  an  adioining  room,  according  ta 
the  usual  form,  to  communicate  to 
Bim  o650iallf  the  return  to  the  sum- 
^Qons,  Ice.  The  noble  earl  accord- 
iagly  went  with  earl  Moira,  made 
the  necessary  intimation  to  his  roy- 
al highness,  and  returned  to  the 
company  ;  who  during  this  time  of 
wailing  were  highly  gratified  with 
seeing  the  princess  Charlotte  on 
horseback*  accompanied  by  two 
|[rooms,  make  the  tour  of  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  in  the  front  of  the 
Palace.  His  royal  highness  ap* 
pcared  to  be  in  exeelleni  health  and 
*pirits. 

After  earl  Camden's  return,  the 
prince  approached  in  grand  pro* 
cession,  preceded  by  the  officers  of 
his  own  household,  and  several  of 
fiis  council,  among  whom  were  earl 
Moira,  lords  Keith,  Cassilis,  Hutch- 
inson, Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr,  M.  An, 
elo  Taylor,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  colonel 
'lacmahon,  colonel  Bloompeld, 
en.  Huke,  Mr.  Bicknell,  &c.  &c. 
His  chancellor,  Mr,  Adam,  was 
y  accident  not  present,  and  there 
wa;?  a  delay  in  consequence  of  his 
royal  highness's  anxious  desire  cf 
his  presence. )  l?he  prince  was  also 
accompanied  by  all  the  royal  dukes. 
They  passed  through  the  room 
where  the  privy  counsellors  were 
assembled,  through  the  circular 
drawing-room,  into  the  grand  sa- 
loon (a  beautiful  room  in  scarlet 
drapery,  embellished  with  portraits 
of  all  the  most  distinguished  admi- 
rals who  iiHve  fougiit  the  battles 
that  have  given  us  the  dominion  of 
the  s-eas) ;  and  here  the  prince  seat- 
ed himteif  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
his  royal  brothers  and  cousin  seat- 
ing themselves  on  each  hand  ac- 
cording to  seniority,  and  all  the 
officers  o[  his  household,  not  privy 
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cpupsellorSi  ranging  th^Qiselves  on 
each  side  of  the  entrajnce  to  the  sa^ 
loon,  llie  privy  couui^eQcrs  then 
proceeded,  all  in  full  dress,  ac- 
cordmg  to  tlieir  rank-^tbe  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  lord  president,  the  lord  privy 
seal,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  as  they  seve- 
lilly  entered  they  made  tbeir.reve- 
rencc  to  the  prince,  who  made  a 
grateful  return  to  eachs  lind  thej 
successively  took  their  places  at  the 
table ;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Fawkener 
and  sir  S.ephen  Cottrell  took  their 
seats,  as  c)erk  and  keeper  of jhe  re- 
cords. 

The  prince  then  spoke  to  &e,  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

<*  My  lords, — I  understand  that 
by  the  ^ct  passed  by  the  parha- 
ment,  appointing  me  regeijyt  of  the 
united  kingdom,  in  the  nanie  and 
on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  I  am  re- 
quired to  take  certain  oaths,  and  to 
make  a  declaration  before  your  lord- 
sliips,  as  prescribed  by  the  'said  act* 
I  am  now  ready  to  uke  these  oaths, 
and  to  make  the  declaration  pre^ 
scribed." 

The  lord  privy  seal  then  rose, 

made  his   reverence,    approached 

the  regent,  and  read  from  a  parch* 

ment  the  oaths  as  follows^^^The 

prince  with  an  audible  voice  pro* 

nounced  aiter  him  :--r 

*•  1  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear 

,  "  that  I  will   be  faithful,  an4 

"  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  maT 

"  jesty  king  George, 

"  So  help  me  God." 
•*  I  do  solemnly  promise  and  swear 
♦*  that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully 
•<  execute  the  office  of  regent  of 
"  the  united  kincdom  of  Great 
^  Britain  and  Ireland^  according 
"  to  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
"  in  the  fifty -first  year  of  the 
"  reign  of  his  majesty  king 
*<  Gtorge  the  Third  (entitled 
**  *An  act,  &c.'),  and  tliat  1  wilt 
**  admiX 
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'  "aJihinister,  according  it>  law, 
••  the  power  artd  authority  vested 
•*  It!  Ine  by  virtue  of  the  said 
•  ••  actl  and  that  I  will  in  aW 
**  things  to  the  utmost  of  my 
•«  power  and  abiKty  consult  and 
«*  mamtain  the  safety,  honour, 
"  and  dimity  of  his  majesty,  and 
f*  the  '\frelfare  of  his  people. 

"  So  help  mfe  God." 
And  the  prince  subscribed '  th^ 
two'  oathK. .  ^he  lord  president  then 
presented  to'  his  royal  highness  the 
'declaration  n^entioned  In  an  act  mad\e 
in  the  50th  yearmf  king  Charles  If. 
•entitled  "  An  ict  fr\"  the  more  ef- 
fectual preserving  the  king's  person 
and.  ffovemment  by  disabling  Pa- 
pists from  sitting  in  either  hou«e  df 
'parliam^t,**  and  which  declaration 
nis  royal  hij^hness  audibly,  made, 
repeated,  ind  subscribed.  The  lord 
president  signed  first,  and  every 
one  of  the  privy  counsellors  in  suc- 
cession signed  these  instruments  as 
'witnesses — and  the  same  was  deli- 
^vered  into  the  hand  of  the  keeper 
*of  the  records. 

The  pHnce  then  delivered  to  the 
'  president  of  the  council  a  certificate 
;of  his  having  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  llie  Lord's  Supper  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James's,  on 
'Sutidsty  the'STth  ult*  wlilch  wa<;  also 
countersigned  and  "delivered-  to  the 
keeper  otthe  records,  who  deposit- 
'  ed  all  these  instruments  in  a' box  at 
'  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

The  lord  president  then  approach- 
'  ed  the  regent,  bent  the  knee,  and 
'had  the  lionour  to  kiss  his  hand. 
The  royal  dttkes  followed,  and  af- 
terwards the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
'  bury,  and  all  the  rest  according  to 
.  the  order  in  which  they  sat  at  the  ' 
'  long  table,  advancing  to  the  chair 
on  both  sides.    During  the  whole 
]  of  this  ceremony,  his  royal  highness 
*  maintained  the  most  dignified  and 
'graceful  deportment.    And  there 
was  hot  th6  slightest  indication  of 


pattiality  of  hdiavioufto  iNieketdf 
men  more  than  another. 

The  ceremony  being  closed,  « 
short  kvee  rook  plac*  in  thcdrgwh 
ing«To6m>  when  his  royal  highness 
addressed  himself  to  the  circle ;  add 
afterwards  he  gave  anf  alienee  to 
Mr.  Pcrt^ral,  who  had  the  hc»> 
tiottr  of  ag'AiTt  kissing  his  hand  al 
"firsi  lord  of  the  treasury  ind  chair- 
;ellor  of  the  exchequer. 
'  The  table  was  covered  with  crin^ 
''Son  velvet,  and  there  were  several 
silver  inkstands,  which  are  said  to 
have  bdonged  to  qtte^n  Aotie. 

Tht  two  very  magnificent  ma>- 
ble  busts  of  the  late  duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  Mr.  Fox,  whom  ewrf 
■1>ody  remembers  to  hat^t'  seen  in 
the  prince's  sittingfoom  at  CarltDtP 
-House,  Were  removed  by  order  of 
"his  royal  highness  the  -prince  He- 
gent  into  die  Council-chttmbeiT, 
•fo  be  placed  at  the  head  tflbe^twm^ 
a  few  hours  previous  to  the  a«sem- 
bling  of  the  council* 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  SANDA. 

The  following  is  an  account  of 
the  surrender  of  the  Island  of  Ban- 
'da  to  the  British,  without  the  Jbis 
of  a  single  man.  Banda  is  a  valaa* 
ble  spice  island,  bdongin^  to  the 
cluster  of  islands  called  uie  Mo- 
luccas. It  is  small,  bat  produces 
abundance  of  nutmegs  and  cloves 
of  excellent  quality,  and  was  to 
the  Dutch,  at  the  period  of  their 
prosperity,  a  source  of  considerable 
wealth. 

The  Caroline,  Piedmontese,  and 
Barracouta,  British  ships  of  war, 
arrived  off  Banda  on  the  8t|i  of 
August  last,  and  hove-to  at  a  can-* 
siderable  disunce  from  the  land,  &o 
avoid  being  seen.  At  ten  at  ntgibc, 
being  about  four  miles  from  the 
harbourf  the  boats  were  hoisted 
out,  and  assembled  alongside  of  the 
Caroline,  containing  only  300mfiB» 
under  chd  coQioiaiid  of  capL  Cole ; 

they 
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and  hlsoHjE^inal  force  was  reduced 
•0  IBO*  'i  he  captain  determined 
i[»  proceed^  a^dthe  boats  groondcd 
in  a  heavy  squall  vithia  100.  yards 
mta  battery.  to£  ten  Si-poondes^ 
•which  was  sicrmed  in  the  rear  i  the 
jcotwel  was  killed  \yy  a  pike,  and 
€0  of  the  cnc^Biy  were  disanned 
•vtthoiit  firing  ^  sin^e  ptstoL-shoL 
After  leavuig  a.  ginrd  in  the  bat* 
isry»  the  stcirmifig  parley  be adcd 
l^y  captain  Knigfatt  and  ibe  reservife 
'Iqr  capttinCulet  proceeded  to  Fcn^ 
&}gica^  by  a  cartow  path  jon  the 
ridtts  of  the  town.  The  iire  Jn£  the 
teeny  was:]«servedonril  the  Britisb 
^Itmm  nkn^jaiider  the  walls,  lite 
jcaling  ladders  were  placed  between 
tbcr  i^tts^  and  nouDted  with. a  ra« 
pidity  ffDceedsng  beli^:  notwith- 
ttavdtng  ^  sharp  fire  from  the  cita* 
4M»  the:&-irii^  soon  gained  posses- 
JMHK  of  the  lowier  wovks.  The  ems 
«iy'stniops.werepeuiic<4trutk,  and 
fled  in  aU  diiectiens*  ieaving  ten 
asen  killed,  and  two  captains  and 
M  mim  piTTsoners.  All  this  inras  ac- 
ccMBiplishcd  by  the  British  without 
Am  loss:  ofi  ^^ngle  man»  who^  ^ha- 
ving, obtain^a  cosninaintiing  sitna* 
4Jati  with,  fort  NasstHi  '«>nd  the  town 
iHUDcdhitely  ainder  their  gunsf.a 
flag  of  truce  :vral  dispatched  to  ilie 
^vennnvofi^^iing  proteetionto  pit^ 
mtc.pvoperty;  f)»ihe  surrender,  of 
the  island  ;  which  was  refused ;  but 
Ml  n  ^t  i^tn  13edgTca,  and  n.  threat 
«f  fttonffiingcbeftawB  9nd  foits,^he 
enemy  sui rendered unconditionaliy, 
^  9€0.disc^sned  tsoop^  and  600 
militiat  gODiM^ded  their.arms<  1  Tins 
ndlant  exploitjal^ULamply  rewmil 
Wt  ^captors  for '  their  brilliant  i  n- 
nbkvtntBUtm,  hknda,  l^^isa  and  ks 
dependendcfrt  exported  annnaUy 
yaOfiOUk  WDithof  .spices.to £Sita- 
m»i  Spifes  f.to  '•  the  i  <anuiunt(  ef 
4»0fi0i)L  wete  fbnnd  in  d}e  island 
«|  the  time  oi*:  its 'CftpMiT«».  ' 
.  i.'?#Thn;  itttoEneyygmBsnl  moved 


&>r  the  jadgeuuent  of  dm  cnnrt  a» 
gamsi  F.  Finnerty, 

Mr.  Finnerty  pi«scnted  liis  a^ 
mended  afil^dput.:- .  He  had  ende»< 
Toured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  crin^ 
form  hionMflf  i»  the  precedent  act* 
ed  cm .  by  the/court  itself,  4n.  tiae  cast 
of 'Colonel. Drnpen  - 

Thn  affidavit  u^as  read  to  a  ^n^ 
t^in  lengthy  but  en  its  proceeding 
to. Slate  that  the  dcfendiancdbouM 
be  aHe  jta  o&r  a  jnstlficatiDn  of  thi 
whole.  libel»  and  CO  point  ont  ol^ee* 
tionable  features  in  the  government 
of .  lord  Castlereagh  in  Ireland.' 
'  Lord  EUenborough  obser?e& 
that  these  were  things  on  which  the 
conrt  had  formerly  '  cominented 
with  disapprobation*  They  wei9 
'  not  to  lieccive  statements  or  affid:i* 
vits  ki  juuifitaUon^  bat  m  mittgtttwii 

Mr.  Finnerty  said*  so  far  as  the 
court  or  the  law  of  the  country  was 
doncemedt  he  did  come  up  in  ditt 

r'  It ;  hoc  to  do  so,  he  must  show 
he  was  justified  as  to  lord  Cai» 
tlereaglu 

Lord  EUenborongh  said,  if  the 
affidavit  went  to  justification^  k 
mnst  be  bid  asade  \  the  coort  wni 
not  to  be  insulted^  After  advibiq^ 
the.  defendant,  what,  viras  best  idt 
him  to  do,'  they  vould  not  have 
improper  affidavits  thrust  upon 
^tb«ai. 
•  MriFinnertyassuredthe  court  lb 
had  withdrawn  two^thiids' of  ho 
former  affidufvit,  and  had  retainid 
of.  that  .part  which  had  ibroierly 
been  dllowed  to  be  read»  only  sncii 
f>art  as  aeemed  to  have  passedwitfi'^ 
out  ob^ction'  en*  the  part  of  tb» 
court.  .^If  the  coOri  would  indnl^ 
him  till  to-morrow,  he  should  ow 
all  that:part^  .wliicli,  ^om  what  he 
jiow  nnderstnod  to  be  the  "will  «f 
tlaeconrt,  could  jiosslbly  offewl; 

Lord  EUenboton^  said,  the4l^ 
fcndant  bad  alrdadTnad  an  effof* 
tuaity  of  sfiing  a  proper  ^itffidam 
and  iie  istd'vpenjnsicionslfiot'Wiid 
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him  from  time  to  time,  till  it  suited 
Ms  wW  ^  C0me.  in  a  praprr  mind 
to  act  as  iiecaxne  a  persoa  4a  kh 
fttnatidn.  •  ■  •    '^   *   •.^* 

Mr.*  Fi«nett^€ontendedK  ^  tfaot^ 
had'  sfattpe4  his  -conduct  ^ntifeiy  by 
the  c»se  of  coL  Dmper*  Thera 
ifvue  stat^mettts  ia  tke^affidarit  he 
^pdl^iv>w;tendcrcdi  which  would 
aM»efisH  the  "catirt  if  thtlej  wouki 
httit  tiieau  'Bm»  lif  .ii&  was  not  td 
bexsuftesed  «r  acatr  them*  he^nuMt 
flvlinnt** .      » 

He.  then,  gave  in  the  afiidaTit  of 
JDaartd  Power,'  who  ac?iompanied 
"the  expeditiQn  'te^  Waldieran,;  m 
MitdinMr.^  PeMNW  re|)reseated  the 
fcfi^iadiie^  raised  agaii»t  the  defend* 
•ast^^m  coasd^ttence  of  rhe  orderr^ 
iaAve  ;tA(  him  whtck>  had .  been  i»> 
aiied^  'i(Q«ba  $Dch,  that  .he  should 
«oe  hive  ooaceited  it  safe  for  the 
jitfendant  to  show  httaself  on  the 
firitisb  \m^  and  in  consequence  xif 
viticb  hedissnaded  the  defendant 
from  going  into  public  cofDpan^ 
lEkni  affidavit  was  ^admitted,  and 
alscnait  affidavit  of  Dr-JLipscbnab, 
mho  had  kitelj  atstended  thevdefezMb- 

£t#'«uatii)ghK  irrkaiikan  of  mind  to 
ve  b^ea^sttchy.ithat.he  estteiadd 
hkwit  m  gteat :  feril .  t£  jnental .  :de«- 
jaagement^  or  evaadf.  death.  .  > 

Mr.  Finnerty  then  offered  thraffi^ 
da9ittif'aDT«..0!CaDB0i^,  relative 
4o  a  Mr.  Chiantry*  On  being  ask- 
fA4  it0  what,  the  d^Mavitielmedf* 
M  ^tatdd  it  iiefmed  to  a.fact  of  a 
i^asrsonfe.  h^wago  been>  banished  t6 
Botaajc  Bay  tm  the'^knircafit  uf  iord 
Qastf  ereagp  ^Zipnr^  wkkota  trial. 

<  'The'  couc^^said^  it^oald  not  be 
aacwaedi  *  '  •*•  " 

<  I  Mc«<Fhroert]i!-^Sthfi  o«nirt  eonld 
'^befieve  this  kid  gnOqr  ot  sach  an. 

ofBBWj  vfOs&AfWf  iDonishhiinfe' 
fjI^  cj^^jTOch  as&an  ? 

.^affidiivit^*.  which*  iie  aaid» 
.fifiitlia:»UEt(«£ixfae  xomt 


W'dh  hfih-or  at  iiie  hsa»  tvcifjd  df 


-  \  Lord  EJjenbonDtigh  asked^ 
tibsy  to  be  try  in^  personrwho  were 
notibef^e  them  ^  Thts^as^n  ^nor« 
may. -not  to  be  tolerated*  Thesa 
affidavit*;  mtist  be  refused*  *  > 

'  Mrl  Finaerty  said,  he  had  toldllia 
oonit^if 'they  woddwantf  he  tirould 
tDBriocrow  newo^aodeL  hi&  'affidavit.^ 
« .Lord  Elleoboroiigh  observed^^ 
that  he  had  been  simple  enough  to 
believe  that  the  defendiant  meant  to 
pirofitby  there^QmiiStedatian  4B§ 
the  eouTti  but  hefoond  hehad  becsb 
diirceivod.  Was  thete  atiy  thioK 
aiore:thedefendaxit  weuld*wish  to 
ofir,  which  he  would  .ineotarotoaaf 
■hoald  be  received?   . 

'Mr;  FtntMrty  understood  he  wat 
at  liberty  to  ofier  any  thing  in  e»^ 
tenuation  of  his  own  offence.  Now' 
what  would  extenuate  hts  offeact 
as. against  ^e  public  and  against 
the  law  of  the  kind,  must  of  courio 
aggravate  the  offencB  as  a^aSolt 
bird  Castlereagh.  He-wished  en- 
treat the  law  'pf  the  land  with  ^ 
respect,  but  by  no  meansto  nako 
any  atonement  fob  what  he  had  said 
a^nstlard Castlereaq^  .Thew 
dictmenc  charged  him  with  having 
attrrfaated  every  ibcng  that  was  bsu 
to  lordGastlereigh  J  heinow  assent 
ed:tfaetnith  of^ms  statement,  an4 
Was  usady  to  show  that  he  was  that 
hate  person.  ...   -  .  : 

.  iiece  somemnrks  of  apprabatHm 
having  appeared  aaaong  ^m  audi^ 
^ance.pan  of  the  covirt^i  . 
..  iiord  £lleiiboxov|^  said,  if  anf 
miffvidual  attempted  to  disturb  thie 
coorty  he  should  be  sent  to  a  f^apa 
where  he- wottld  be  more  propesly 
neen  after  ^  he  als^  ondeivd  thi^ 
past  of  the  court  <Id  be  cleared,  /; 

:  Mr*  Finfierty  saad^  he  was Teady 
so  proyenudiaciie  had  just  statedri 
and  if  the  noble  Inidor  bis  ad«di. 
cates  were  wiWoif  to  justify  hiait 
Jlbeyifaadaaopportnotty  ai\a&s>#er* 
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^  the  charge^  Bat|  in  the  name 
all  goodness,  how  would  it  ap« 
|war,  if,  whilelie  was  sent  to  prison 
for  asserting  this,  the  nobW  lord 
should  be  impeached  for  anj  one 
of  the  acts  of  which  he  was  now 
ready  to  adduce  evidence  I  He  now 
asked,  would  the  court  allow  any 
<}f  these  affidavits  to  be  read  ? 

Lord  EUenborottgh  said,  if  they 
were  of^  the  nature  of  those  he  had 
abeady  tendered,  certamly  not. 

Mr.  Finnerty  here  tendered  cer« 
lain  affidavits,  describing  diffierent 
fpecies  of  punishment  said  to  have 
been  inflicted  in  Ireland  :  erne  was 
the  affidavit  of  John  Clare,  of  £s« 
sex^street,  Dublin,  merchant-tailor, 
sworn  before  the  right  hon.  St/ 
iSeorge  Daly.  It  stated,  « that 
various  kinds  of  torture,  by  half* 
banging,  whipping,  ficc.  had  been 
practised  in  Dublin  in  the  year 
i798/'  kc.  But  which  the  court 
ivfnsed  to  receive* 

He  then  said,  he  was  ready,  if 
he  had  been  allowed,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  every  jpart  of  the  libel.  If 
he  was  refused  that,  he  must  seem 
tktitoolj  to  bea  Hbeller,  but,  what  to 
hisown  mind  was  worse,  a  liar.  The 
affidavits  which  he  was  now  ready 
to  prodttce».and  for  everj  one  of 
which  he  could  have  procured  a 
hundred  such,  he  had  taken  the 
trooUe  to  go  to  Ireland  to  select. 
To  this  trouble  and  expense  he  had 
tfltpoadd  himielf,  mided  hy  the  case 
e£  JQnqperi  who  was  allowed  a  com- 
jdeteproofinjttstsfication;  and,  even 
though  .great  part  of  the  proo^  of* 
fetedby  him  tomed out  to  be- false, 
•scaped  'Withevit  any  pmitstaient 
but  betag  held  to  bail,  pmiely  be* 
aaase^ there f had  beeni  an  irricadon 
ezcite!d  bct¥P«dn  the  parties. 

The  ceurctben calied  on  the'de- 
fendant  to  stai»)wbat  he^had  tcE  c^- 
Jkt  in  mitigation* 

,    MrFiraiertyconiesdedthatitwaa 
lerAe.alt)oi;iaeprg«B0raLto  .state  his 


oasefirst,  so  as  to aBoy Ae-cfefendi 
ant,  who  had  suffe'ied  judgementtt 
^o  by  default,  the  s^t  of  reply^ 

wg- 

It  was  ruled,  however,  that,  n^^ 
affidavits  having  been  filed  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  the^f^iacn 
tice  lay  the  other  wayi 

Mr.  Finnerty  then  began  by  stat- 
ing, that  he  was  aware  of  sill  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  la^ 
boured,  it  having  been  his  misfor* 
tune  to  build  on  a  precedent  of  their 
lordships'  own,  and  to  regulate  hi& 
contluct  by  it ;  whereas  dieir  lord- 
Aips  did  not  now  see  it  expedient 
to  allow  him  the :  benefit  of  that 

greccdent.  In  appealing  to  the 
Lws  of  England,  so  admired  f^r 
their  beauty,  he  could  not  deubt» 
however,  o£  a  favourable  .  resiib» 
when  the  question  to  be  conaiderod 
was  simply  this,  whether  a  maot 
who. had  suffisred  oppression  end 
caltttany,  Aoald  be  condemned  to 
punishment,  becausie  he  had  vencvr<r 
ed  to  complain  of  the- author  of  hi» 
oppression-^wfaether  in  fact  self-de- 
fence, that  first  law  of.naturei 
shouldbe  adeemed  aerime— whether 
a  British  subject  should  be  depnved 
of  what  had  been  .  eix^hatiaally 
termed  the  last  refuge  of  the  an- 
fortunate-^the  right  of  complaint  i 
He  eame  diere  to  ask  for  justice^ 
without  shrrendering  his  freedcea« 
It-was  his  most  sincere  .wish»  in  ^Ut« 
ing  his  case,  to  do  so  with  every  ^^ 
aretsion  of  respect  for  the  court; 
This  he  did  not  froiti  fear,.bttt truly  . 
from  respect  for  their  high  station* 
The  last  pbce  in  whidiTear  oiig^t 
to  prevail,  was  a  British  court  of 
justice.  He  never  meant  either  to 
tonfess  g:uilt  or  .'to*  supplicate  for 
mercy.  No,  he  knew  lord  Castk^ 
sea^  too  w«ll,  and  respectedhim* 
selftoo  ixmch,  to.izave  ^one  dthen 
Had'he  made  anyifidse  chaige.  a« 
gaimtthat*noblolord,orany  isatt 
eke,jaad.hehadtaltte0ffaxds  asaw 
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tatnedtbat  h«was  in  error,  he  should 
have  thought  it  his  duty  promptly 
and  publicly  to  huve  made  an  apo- 
logvy  even  had  he  become  sensible 
ot  his  error  after  he  had  suffered 
punish meiit.  The  affidavits  which 
ke  had  to  produce^  if  they  had 
been  suffered  ti)  be  re-ad^  would 
have  exhibited  sucha  pictureas  could 
hardly  have  been  conceived  in  any 
countiy,  either  in  a  state  of  civili- 
sation or  of  barbarism.  The  law 
of  libel  was  of  such  a  nature,  tAat 
nvbatfver  the  judge  who  tried  the  cae<r 
ehose  to  declare  a  iibely  the  jury  must 
Jind  to  be  so^  In  staling  this/  he 
did  not  noeah  any  thing  disrespect- 
ful to  their  lordships.  The  law  of 
libel  did  not  originate  with  tliem* 
Judge  Mallet,  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  khig  Charles,  declared  a 
libel  against  a  struiipettobe  worse 
than  n  it  had  been  against  an  ho- 
nest woman. 

Mr*  Justice  Le  Blanc  said,  the 
defendant  must  not  indulge  in  fresh 
libels,  but  must  confine  himself  to 
matter  in  miti^tion  of  the  offence 
already  committed  by  him* 

Mn  Finnerty  contended  U>'«*t  he 
was  now  staring  what  Went  in  miti- 

Eation  of  his  offence  so  far  as  the 
iw  was^:oncemedi  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  the  prej  udice  which 
prevailed  against  men  wlio  e;E posed 
persons  in  high  situations.  Was  he, 
then,  to  be  punished  for  reprobate- 
ing  what  he  offered  to  prove  ?-*It 
was  a  doctrine  laid  down  by  lord 
Kenyan,  that  a  man  who  was  him- 
self a  libelieTi  could  not  complain 
of  another  who  libelled  him*  The 
principle  he  conceived  was  just,  and 
on  this  principle  lord  Casclereagh 
had  no  right  to  complain  of  him. 
lict  the  court  look  ^t  the  order  for 
his  being  sent  home  fr«m  VValcher- 
cn,  and  then  say  if  this  reasoning 
^\6.  not  apply  ;  for  .what  could  be  a 
snore  grievous  libel  than  to  hold 
1811. 


Mm  out  as  a  suspected  or  seditious 
person  \  A  libel  was  stated  to  be  a 
misdemeanour,  because- it.  had  A 
tendency  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace;  but  what  could  their  lord- 
ships think  of  a  libel  that  had  a 
tendency  to  provoke  assassination  ? 
-—A  situation  in  which  the  order  in 
question  had  placed  the  defendant, 
as  appeved  from  Mr.  Power's  affi- 
davit; But  what  must  the  country 
think  of  this  noble  prosecutor,  who 
occupied  himself  in  looking  aftsr 
such  a  humble  individual  as  the 
defendant,  when  he  niight  have 
been  so  much  more  usefully  em- 
ployed in  ordering  bark  to  be  sent 
over  to  our  sick  troops  at  Wal- 
cheren?  Mr.justiceBlackstonelaid 
it  down,  that  where  a  person  was 
indicted  for  an  assault,  if  the  pro- 
secutor was  the  first  assailant,  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  an  ac- 
quittal Now,  if  such  was  the  rule 
in  an  actual  breach  of  tlie  peace,  • 
QT  even  in  the  case  of  murder, 
should  it  be  denied  in  the  case  of 
libel,  which  was  only  a  tendency  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace  ?  Who  then, 
he  asked,  was  the  aggressor  in  this 
case,  or  who  had  given  the  g;e;iter 
offence  ?-^Mr.  Finnerty  was  pfoceed- 
ing  toallude  to  a  publication  relative 
to  him  in  The  Morning  Post,  when- 

Lord  Ellenborough  remarked, 
that  there  was  hardlv  an  observa- 
tion the  defendant  had  made  which 
w.is  applicable  to  the  present  c«'^se. 
If  the  defendant  did  not  choose  to 
confine  himself  to  the  matter  before 
the  court,,  they  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  remanding  him  till  next 
term. 

Mr.  Finnerty  said  he  was  present 
when  Gilbert  Wakefield  made  a , 
speech  in  that  court  of  three  hours 
length.  The  court,  however,  might 
dispose  of  him  as  they  plea&ed. 
He  was  now,  if  they  wished  it,  rea- 
dy to  close  what  he  had  to  say. 
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Lord  Ellenborough  said  he  might 
proceed. 

Mr.  Finnerty  then  afTered  a  state- 
inent  as  to  what  had  been  done  to 
himself  in  Ireland  thirtrcn  years 
ago;  as  grounds  on  which  he  pur- 
posed to  justify  the  opinion  he  had 
St;: ted,  as  to  the  government  of  lord 
Castlereagh  in  Ireland,  and  difie- 
rcnt  authorities  on  tlio  subject  of 
Irish'  affairs  during  tliat  period,  but 
•  was  rnfonned  th:it  thr>:cthinp;rt  could 
not  be  assumed.  lie  then  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  pur. ii^hmcnts 
i^itli  which  the  court  liiid  been  in 
the  use  at  dilFerent  times  ot  visiting 
the  crime  cf  libel.  In  the  time  of 
Philip.anJ  Mary,  a  libel Icr  against 
the  government  had  L\"L^n  senten- 
ced to  imprisonment  for  a  month, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  100/.  In  tlie 
rejgn  of  queen  Elizab3th,  a  similar 
crime  had  been  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  two  months,  and 
by  a  fine  of  200/.  Even  in  mo- 
dern times,  Mr.  Meriiot,  for  a  H- 
Ifol  on  earl  St.  Vincent,  which  was 
both  seditious  and  false—whereas 
the  present  libel  was  not  seditions, 
and  was  strictly  true — was  senten- 
ced to  sir  months.'  In  the  case  of 
Draper  there  was  no  punishment^ 
and  in  that  of  Dlagdon,  it  was  rm- 
pri>oimicnt  for  a  short  period. 
\'W  was  indinred,  too,  tonotrce  the 
ktTids  of  prisons  to  which  it  had  been 
customary  to  send  j>ersons  who  re- 
ceived the  judgement  of  the  court. 
Ft;r  his  own  part,  he  woul.l  suiFer 
death  rather  tluin  be  sent  to  a  prison 
vf2f/tr  ihf  enre  of  the  AJicfi!.'-  s  x  ma^ 
^i5*rafesy  conscious  that  a  lingerir.g 
death  must  bo  the  result..  He  again 
declared,  that  he  was,  innocent  of 
every  intentfon  to  wiite  a  libel;  and 
if  he  should  bo  lold  that  no  person 
was  entitled  to  plead  ignorance  of 
tlie  law,  he  must  answer  that  this 
was  a  law  no  where  to  be  found, 
asd  to  which  the  rule  of  i^nortmiia 


kgis  non  exeusat  did  not  apply.  There 
surely  was  some  excuse  for  his  ig» 
norance  of  a  law,  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  which  even  the  judges 
themselv(*s  so  completely  diflfcred 
from  each  other,  and  even  from 
themselves  !  His  lordship  mast 
recollect  how  widely  he  and  the 
present  attorney-general  had  differ- 
ed from  each  other  in  the  recent 
case  of  Mr,  Perry,  as  to  what  con- 
stituted a  libel.  After  some  further 
observations,  the  defendant  con- 
cluded by  assuring  the  court  that 
where  he  had  erred,  he  had  done  so 
from  ignorance,  and  not  from  any 
disrespect  to  the  court  or  to  the  law 
of  the  land. — Even  in  the  dungeon 
of  Dionysius,  could  such  a  place 
be  now  found  out  for  his  reception, 
he  would  not  purchase  his  liberation 
by  exchanging  characters  with  lord 
Casilereagh. 

The  attorney-general  said,  he 
had  heard  the  speech  just  made  by 
the  defendant,  with  regret,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  not  without 
disgust.  The  libel  he  did  not  wish 
to  read.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
either  so  malignant  or  so  wicked  as 
that  which  had  fallen  from  the  de- 
fendant to-day.  But  who  was  this 
person  who  placed  himsdf  on  this 
eminence,  w^hen  compared  with 
lord  Castlereagh?  Who  was  he 
wl^o  issued  such  a  proclamation  of 
his  own  importance  ?  What  was  he 
by  his  own  account  ?  The  editor  of 
an  Irish  newspaper  called  The  Presy^ 
during  theTebellion  in  Ireland,  and 
who  had  there  stood  in  the  piUorr. 

Lord  EllcnborCugh  said  thiB was 
iriegular, 

I'he  attorney-general  confex$t^dy 
that  r.ftcr  ail  the  vile  and  tcsxda^ 
lens  matter  which  the-  defendant 
had  thrown  out  against  lord'Ots- 
tlcrcagh,  which  did  not  totidi'on 
the  case,  the  court  was  right  to  eim- 
fme   him    {the   attoniey«gen«mI} 

strictly- 
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miictlj  to  the  libel.  ;The  defend- 
ant  had  addressed  their  lordships  on 
the  subject  of  punishment,  and  had 
called  on  them  not  to  send  him  to 
a  particular  gaol*  He  (the  attor- 
fiey<^eneral)  hoped,  however,  the 
panishiueikt  would  not  be  confined 
to  inaprisonment;  but  would  be  such 
as  2»hottld  mark  the  opinion  of  the 
<ourt  as  to  conduct  such  as  that 
K^hicb  the  defendant  had  this  day 
pivsued.  He  did  not  call  on  the 
court  for  an  unreasonable  degree  of 
aevcrily.  He  only  begged  of  them 
tolook  at  the  nature  and  magnitude 
erf"  the  offence  for  which  they  were 
now  called  on  to  measure  out  a 
proportionate  punishment.  If  it 
did  not  exceed  all  libels  they  had 
ever  under  consideration,  then  the 
punishment  would  be  less  than  he 
expected ;.  if  it  did,  the  court  would 
^eel  it  to  be  tlielr  duty  to  visit  it  ac-^ 
'cordinglyy  tempering,  as  they 
woisld  never  fail  to  do,  justke  with 
fliercy.  .  . 

Mr.  Garrow  followed  on  the  same 
*  «ide, 

Mr.  justice  Grose  then  pronoun* 
ced  the  judgement  of  the  court  in 
Tieazly  the  following  terms :  ♦<  Peter 
Fktoertj,  you  are  to  receive  the  sen- 
aence  of  this  court,  upon  an  indict-' 
oaent  charging  you  with  having' 
ccmiposed  and  published  one  of  the 
motf  inflammatory  libels  against 
lord  ^viscount  Castlereagh,  as  one 
of  bis  rtajesty's  principal  secreta- 
ms  f^  state,  that  the  envenomed 
-fjen  of  malice  could  put  upon  pa* 
per^  in  respect  of  a  gentleman  of 
im  rank  and  situation  ia  the  coun- 
try :-*of  this  libel  we  must  deem 
;you  to  be  the  composf^r,  for  upon 
the^indictment  it  is  ao  charged,  and 
by  y4wr  suffering  judgement  to  go 
hf  ddiiult  you  have  admitted  the 
.fact.  As  to  mitigation,  we  in  vain 
:  iofJk  for  any  thing  like  it ;  the  whole 
'  «Kf  your  conduct  seems  tiashow  you 


to  have  proceeded  widi  a  cool  delw 
berate  intention  to  commit  the  crime 
charged  upon  you  $  and  in  what 
has  passed  this  day,  we  are  sorry  to 
find  nothing  like  a  sense  of  your 
offence,  or  any  thing  like  contrition. 
I  have  stated  that  Uie  whole  of  this 
subject  has  been  lately  before  us. 
It  has  been  so  lately  before  us,  and 
is  so  fresh  in  our  memory,  that  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  passing  upon 
you,  wthout  further  deliberation^ 
the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  ac* 
cordingly  this  court  do  order  and 
adjudge,  that  for  this  offence  you 
he  imprisoned  in  his  majesty's  gaol^  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  for  eighteen  ca^ 
lemLir  months,  and  that,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  you  do  give 
security  for  your  good  behaviour 
for  five  years,  yourself  in  500/.  with 
two  sureties  in  250/.  each  5  and  that 
you  be  further  imprisoned  in  the 
said  gaol  till  such  security  be  given; 
and  that  you  be  in  the  mean  time 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  in  exe- 
cution of  your  sentence." 

MR.  pole's    LSTTSa  TO    THE    SHE- 
RIFFS,  &C.  OF  IRELAND. 

«  Dublin  Castle,  Feb.  12, 1811. 

••  Sir, — It  being  reported  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  county 
of are  to  be  called  toge- 
ther, or  have  been  called  together* 
to  nominate  or  appoint  persons  as 
representatives,  delegates,  or  mana- 
gers, to  act  on  their  behalf  as  meai" 
bers  of  an  unlawful  assembly,  sit- 
ting in  Dublin,  and  calling  itself  the 
Catholic  Committee,  you  are  requir- 
ed, in  pursuance  of  die  provisions 
of  an  act  of  the  thirty-third  of  the 
king,  chap.  29,  to  cause  to  be  ar- 
rested, and  to  commit  to  prison 
(unless  bail  shall  be  given),  all  per- 
sons within  your  jurisdiction,  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  giving,  or  having 
given,  or  of  publishing,  or  having 
published^  or  of  causing  or  havinep 
(B  2)  caused 
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caused  19  be  given  or  published, 
any  written  or  other  notice  of  the 
•lection  and  appointment,  in  any 
manner,  of  sucti  representative,  de- 
legate, or  manager  as  aforesaid; 
or  of  attending,  ▼otinr,  or  acting, 
©r  of  having  attended,  voted,  or 
acted  in  any  manner,  in  the  choice 
or  appointment  of  such  representa- 
tive, delegate,  or  manager.  And 
you  are  to  communicate  these  di- 
r^tions,  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power, 
forthwith  to  the  several  magistrates 
of  the  said  county  of  — — -r. 

•*N.  B.  Sheriffs  are  to  act  under 
the  warrant  of  magistrates,  in  cases 
wliere  the  crime  has  been  com* 
mitted. 

**  By  command  of  his  grace  the 
lord  Heuteaant. 

«W.WrPOLE. 

•*To 9ccJ* 

1$.  The  following  letter  was  trans- 
mitted to  J-  W.  Croker,  esq. 

Boadicea^  St.  Paul's  Read, 
Ide  rf  Bourbon,  Sept.  21 . 
Sir^— 1  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that,  after  having  anchorod  in 
this  b;iy  on  the  monuiig  of  the  ]  8th 
Sept,  I  discovered^  soon  after,  three 
sail  in  the  ofiinff,  two  of  which  ap- 
peared to  have  sufier^d  in  their 
mast«  an<)  rigging.  1  immediately 
weighed  anchor,  in  company  with 
the  Otter  sloop  and  Staunch  gun* 
hiig,  but  from  light  winds  was  un- 
able, for  some  hours,  to  cle;u*  the 
bay,  at  whicli  period  the  ships  were 
nearly  out  of  sight.  I'he  Boa- 
dicca,  having  the  advantage  of  a 
fresh  breeze,  neared  tiio  enemy ; 
one  of  them,  which  had  a  crippled 
frigate  in  tow,  cast  her  off,  and 
made  all  sail  a>^ay  from  us ;  tiie 
third  bore  up  under  her  courses 
(having  lost  her  topmasts)  to  pro- 
tect the  ether,  wliich  cr.;ibled  us  to 
close  with  her;  we  soon  ran  her 
alongside,  *  and  after  a. short  but 
•lose  acttOPi  Laving  lost  ^\ta  kilkd 


and  15  wounded,  she  struck  to  the 
Boadicea,   and  proved  to  be  the  ^ 
French  imperial  frigate  Venusof  44  ' 
guns,  with  a  complement,  on  leaving 
port,  of  380  men^  commanded  by- 
commodore  Hamelin,  senior  o£5cer 
of  the  French  squadron  in  India, 
victualled  and  stored  for  six  months 
-^She  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
morning,    in  company    with  the 
Victor  corvette,  captured,  after  a 
most  gallant  defence,  his  majesty's 
ship  Ceylon,  commanded  by  capt. 
Gordon,    having "  on  board   gen. 
Abercromby  and  his  staflP,  bound 
for  this  island.      I  made  the  signal 
for  the  Otter  to  take  possession  of 
the  Ceylon,  while  they  took  the 
Venus  in  tow,  and  they  are  both 
arrived  in  these  roads,  where  I  trast 
we  shall,  in  a  few  days,  have  them 
and  the  Africaine  in  a*  state  for 
service,  which  will  again  restore 
us  to  our  accustomed  ascendancy 
in  these  seas,  col.  Keatinjr  having, 
with  that  zeal  he  has  manifested  on 
every  occasion,  offered  to  complete 
their  complements  from  the  force 
under  his  command.     It  is  with 
much  satisfaction  I  have  again  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  gaUantf y 
and  zeal  manifested  by  my  officers 
•  and  ship's  company  in  presence  of 
the  enemy ;  to  which  I  have  also  to 
add  that  of  lieut.  Ramsay  of  the 
gGth^  with  his  detachment  doing 
duty  on  board.— To  lieut.  Lang- 
home  I  feel  much  indebted  for  hrs 
able  assistance,  in  taking  charge  of 
and  conducting  into  port  the  Afri- 
caine and  La  Venus;  and  begyoa 
will  hare  the  goodness  to  reconi- 
mend  him  to  the  lords  cominii- 
sioners  of  the  admiralty.— I  think 
it  my  duty  to  mention  the  active 
zeiil  shown  by  capt.  Tomkinson  of 
the  Otter,   and  lieut.  Strut   conK 
mander  of  the  Staunch  gun-brig, 
lM)th  on  the  present  service^  and  o« 
lliose  in  which  we  have  kuely  bee* 
engaged; 
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engaged :  the  latter  is  an  officer  of 
long  service,  whose  merits  being 
"Well  known  to  you,  renders  it  ua- 
necessary  for  me  to  recommend  him 
to  your  notice.     Joshua  Rowley. 

CA2ETTE  EITRAORDINARY.Ff^.  13. 

*  This  gazette  extraordinary  con^ 
tains  an  extract  of  a  dispatch  from 

H.  T.  Farquhar,  esq.  dated  Port 
I^uis,  Isle  of  France,  Dec.  7. 

Mr.  F.  announced  that  he  had 
assumed  the  goyemment  of  the  Isle 
of  France,*  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission from  the  governor-general 
of  India,  and  states  the  inhabitants 
to  be  tranquil  and  well  disposed. 

Admiral  Bertie's  dispatch  is 
dated  Dec,  6,'  and  merely  states 
that  the  expedition  destined  to  act 
against  the  Jsle  of  France  had  as- 
senibled  at  Rodriguez  by  the  22d 
Nov.  with  the  exception  of  the 
tr.oops  from  the  Cape,  which  did 
not  join  at  all :  that  on  the  25th, 
the  fleet,  consisting  of  70  sail,  an- 
chored in  Grande  Baye,  12  miles 
tQ  windwiard  of  Port  Louis,  «nd, 
having  disembarked  the  troops, 
artillery,  &c.  advanced  along-shore, 
keeping  up  a  constant  comniunica- 
tibn.  .  On  the  2d  Dec.  gen.  Decaen 
proposed  a  capitulation,  which  was 
jjgned  on  the  following  morning. — 
The  admiral  warmly  praises  the 
conduct  of  capt.  Beaver,  of  the 
Nysus;  of  capt.  Patterson  of  the 
Hesperj  lieut.  B.  Street  com- 
manding the  armed  vessel  Emma ; 
and  lieut.  E.  Lloyd,  volunteer. 

.  By  the  capitulation,  the  land  and 
sea  forces,  ofiT^ers,  siii)alterns,  and 
privates,  are  to  retain  their  effects 
apd  baggage— not  to  be  considered 
prisoners  of  war— but  to  be  con- 
veyed at  British  expense,  with  their 
families,  to  some  port  in  European 
France.  Private  pronerty  to  be  re- 
spected, knd  the  inhabitants  main- 
tained in  their  refigion,  customs, 
^nd  laws. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  vessels 
found  at  Port  Napoleon :— Fri- 
gates :  La  Minerve,  52  guns  i  La 
Bellone,  48 ;  L'iVstrde  and  La 
Manchee,  W:  Iphigeme  and  Ne- 
reide,  86  j  Le  Victor  sloop,  9f ;, 
L'Entreprenant,  and  another  brig, 
22 ;  Charlton,  Ceylon,  and  United 
Kingdonj,  English  East-Indiamen; 
28  merchant  vessels  of  various  bur-  . 
dens,  from  150  to  1000  tons;, 
besides  fiv«  gun-brigs  —This  gat- . 
zette  concludes  with  two  general 
orders,  issued  by  major-gen..  Abcr- 
cromby,  acknowledging  the  sci> 
vices  of  the  12th  and^22dregipents| 
of  the  detach  nient  of  seamen  com- 
manded by  capt.  Montague  I  and 
of  captains  Beaver,  Briggs,  Ly«^ 
and  Street.  A  general  memoran* 
dum  by  admiral  Bertie  congratu* 
lates  the  officers  and  crew^  of  the 
squadron  on  the  successful  issue  of 
the  attactc,  and  thanks  them  for 
their  exertions.. 

SUrPL£MSNT  TO  THB  LOH0QM   OA* 
ZETTE  SXTR^OBi>lllAllY. 

A  dispatch,  of  which  the  fdlowin^ ' 
is  an'  extraotf  has  been  received 
from  the  hon.  major-gen*  Aber*  ^ 
cromby  by  the  earl  of  LiYerpool,  • 
dated  Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France* : 
Dec.  7,  1810. 
[The  introdilctorj  dispatch  of 

S,  AbercTomby  states  the  surren- 
by  capttulatioa  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  on  the  Sd  Dec.  to  the  u- 
nited  force  under  the  command  of 
yice-adm.  Bertie  and  himself ;  men- 
tions hii  having  placed  Mr.  Far- 
qnhar  in  charge  ot  the  government 
by  desire  of  lord  Mioto ;  and  refers 
to  his  aid^de-camp*  capt*  Hewttt* 
and  the  following  dispatch,  ad* 
diessed  to  the  governor-general  of 
India,  for  further  particulars.  ] 
To  thi  rhht  ion.  Gilhert  lord  Minto, 

My  lord,— I  had  the  konpur  to 
(BS)        inform 
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iiifbrm  your  lordship  in  my  di- 
spatch of  the  21  St  ult.  that,  altlioueh 
the  divisions  fron^  Bengal  and  ine 
Cape  of  Good  Hoj>e  had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  rendezvous,  it  had  been 
determined  that  the  fleet  should 
proceed  to  sea  on  the  following 
xnoming,  as  from  the  advanced 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  threat- 
emng  appearance  of  the  weather, 
the  ships  could  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered secure  in  their  anchorage 
at  Rodriguez  ;  and  I  did  myself  the 
honour  to  state  to  your  lordship,  the 
measures  which  it  was  my  intention 
to  pursue,  even  if  we  should  still 
he  disappointed  in  not  being  joined 
by  so  large  a  part  of  the  arma- 
ment.— Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d,  vice-admiral  Bertie  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  capt. 
Broughton,  of  H.  M.  S.  Illustrious, 
announcing  liis  arrival  oflF  the  island 
with  the  convoy  from  Bengal, 
The  fleet  weighed  at  day-light,  as 
had  been  originally  arranged  ;  and 
intMe  course  of  that  day  a  junction 
having  been  formed  with  this  divi- 
sion, the  fleet  bore  up  for  the  Isle 
ctf  France.  The  greatest  obstacles 
o'ppoted  to  an  attack  on  this  island 
■vfritb  a.  considerable  force,  have 
invariably  been  considered  to  de- 
pend on  the  difficulty  of  effecting 
a  landing,  from  the  reefs  whicn 
I  surround  every  part  of  the  coast, 
ajid  tlib  supposed  impossibility  of 
being  kh\e  to  find  anchorage  f^r  a 
Heet  of  transports.  These  diifi- 
cttlties  were  fortunately  removed 
by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
commodore  Rowley,  assisted  by 
lieut.  Street  of  the  Staunch  gun- 
brig,  lieut,  Blackiston  r-f  the  Ma- 
dras  engineers,  and  the  masters  of 
hk  majesty's  ships  Africaine  and 
Boadicea.  Every  part  of  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  island  was  ihi- 
nutely  examined  and  sounded ;  and 
it  was  discovered  that  a  fleet  might 


anchor  in.  the  narrow  passage, 
formed  by  the  snhall  island  of 
the  Gunners'  Coin  and  the  main 
land }  and  that  at  this  spot  there 
were  openings  through  the  reef, 
which  would  admit  several  boats 
to  enter  abreast.  These  obvious 
advantages  fixed  my  determination, 
although  I  regretted  that  circum- 
stances would  not  allow  of  the  dis- 
embarkation being  eflFected  at  a 
shorter  distance  from  Port  Louis. 
Owing  to  light  and  baffling  winds, 
the  fleet  did  not  arrive  in  sight  of 
the  island  until  the  28th  ;  and  it 
was  the  morning  of  the  foUowing* 
day  before  any  of  the  ships  came 
to  an  anchor.— Every  arrangement 
for  the  disembarkation  having  been 
previously  made,  the  fir^t  division, 
consisting  of  the  reserve,  the  gre- 
nadier company  of  the  59th  regf. 
with  two  6-pounders  and  two  how- 
itzers, under  command  of  major- 
gen.  Warde,  effected  a  landing  in 
the  Bay  of  Mapon,  without  the 
smallest  opposition,  the  enemy- 
having  retired  from  Fort  Marlastri, 
situated  at  thehead  of  Grande  Baye, . 
and  the  nearest  port  to  us  which 
they  occupied. — ^As  soon  as  a  suf- 
ficient part  of  the  European  force 
had  been  formed,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  move  forward,  as  the  first 
five  miles  of  the  road  lay  through 
a  very  thick  wood,  which  made  it 
an  objoct  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  oc- 
cupy it. 

t  Iwieut.-col.  Smyth  having  been 
left  with  his  brigade  to  cover  the 
landing-place,  witii  orders  to  foHow 
next  morning,  the  column  marched 
about  four  o'clock,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  more  open  country, 
without  any  efforts  having  been 
made  by  the  enemy  to  retard  our 
progress,  a  few  shot  only  having 
been  fired  by  a  small  ^picquet,  by 
which  lieut.-colonel  Keating,  liear« 

Ash 
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Ash  of  his  majesty's  12th  regt.  and 
a  few  men  of  the  advmced  guard, 
were  wounded.  Having  halted  for  " 
a  few  hours  during  the  night,  the 
army  again  moved  forward  b«»fore 
daylight,  with  the  intention  of  not 
halting  till  arrived  befbie  Port 
Louis ;  but  the  troops  having  be- 
come extremely  exhausted,  not  only 
from  the  exertion  which  they  had  al- 
ready made,  but  from  having  been 
almost  totally  deprived  of  water,  of 
which  this  part  of  the  country  is  de- 
stitute, I  was  compelled  to  take  up 
a  position  at  Moulin  a  Poudrc, 
about  fi\e  miles  short  of  tlic  town. 
; — Early  the  next  morning  lieut.- 
col.  M'Leod,  with  his  brigade,  was 
detached  to  seize  the  batteries  at 
Tombeau  and  Tortue,  and  open  a 
communication  with  the  fleets  as  it 
bad  been  previously  arranged  that 
•we  were  to  draw  our  supplies  from 
these  two  points.  The  main  body 
of  the  army,  soon  after  it  had 
xnoyed  off  its  ground,  was  attacked 
by  a  corps  of  the  enemy,  who,  with 
several  field-pieces,  had  taken  a 
strong  position,  very  favourable  for 
attempting  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  head  of -the  column,  as  it 
sliowed  itself  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
road  with  a  thick  wood  on  each 
flank.  The  European  flank  batta- 
lions, which  formed  the  advanced 
guard,  under  the  command  of 
fieut.-colonel  Campbell,  of  the  33d 
regt.  and  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  gen.  Warde,  formed  with 
as  much  regularity  as  the  bad  and 
l>roken  ground  would  admit  of, 
charged  the  enemy  with  the  great- 
est  spirit,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire with  the  loss  of  his  guns  and 
manf  killed  and  wounded.  This 
advatHage  was  gained  by  the  fall 
0i  lieuL-€ol.  Campbell,  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  valuable  officer,  as  well 
as  major  O'Keefe  of  the  12th  regt. 
whom  I  have  also. every  reason 


sincerely  to  regret. — In  the  course 
of  die  fof-enoon  the  army  occupied 
a  position  in  front;  of  the  enemy's 
lines,  just  beyond  the  range  of  can- 
non-sijot.  On  the  following/morn- 
ing, while  I  was  employed  in  Tnak« 
ing  arrangements  for  detaching  a 
corps  to  the  southern  side  of  th« 
town,  and  placing  myself  in  a  si- 
tuation to  make  a  general  attack, 
gen.  -De  Caen  proposed  to  capitu* 
late.  Many  of  the  articles  appeared 
to  vice-udm.  Bertie  and  myself  to 
be  perfectly  inadmissible;  but  the 
French  governor  having,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  acceded  to 
our  terms,  a  capitulation  for  the 
surrender  of  this  colony  and  its.  de- 
pendencies was  finally  concluded. 

Your  lordshipwillperceive-th.it 
the  capitulation  is  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  the  spirit  of  your  instruc* 
tions,  with  the  single  exception  that 
the  garrison  is  not  to  be  m^de  pri- 
soners of  war. — Although  ,the  de- 
termined courage  and  high  state  of 
discipline  of  the  army  wiich  your 
lordship  has  done  me  the  h9nour 
to  place  under  my  command,  could 
leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  in  my 
mind  in  respect  to  the  issue  6f  an 
attack  upon  the  town,  I  was  never- 
theless prevailed  upon-  to  acquiesce 
in  this  indulgence  b^ing  granted  to 
the  enemy,  from  the  desire  of  spar- 
ing the  lives  of  many  brave  officers 
and  soldiers,  out  of  regard  to  thii 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  having  long  laboured  nnd^ 
the  most  degrading  misery  and  op* 
pression  (and  knowing  confident 
tially  your  lordship's  further  views 
in  regard  to  this  army),  added  to 
the  late  pei'iod  of  the  season,  when 
every  hour  became  valuable ;  i . 
considered  these  to  be  motives  of 
much  more  national  importance, 
than  any  injury  that  could  aris« 
from  a  small  body  of  troops,  at  so 
ifmc^te  a  distance  frpxn  Europe, 
(B  4)  hMg 
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being  permitted  to  nemm  to. their 
own  country  free  from  any  engage- 
ment.—In  every  other  particular, 
-we  have  gained  all  which  could 
have  been  acquired*  if  the  town  had 
been  carried  by  assault. 

[Major-gen.  Abercromby  then 
•praises,  in  the  warmest  terras,  the 
dieerfulnessand  patience  witli  which 
.tibe  officers  and  men  submitted  to 
many  privations,  not  being  able  to 
procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
for  24f  hours.] 

POPULATION  OP  FRANCE. 

1(5,  The  Parisian  board  .of  lon- 
gitude has  given  the  following  state- 
inent,  in  round  numbers,  of  the 
population  of  the  empire,  for  1811, 
distinguishing  the  inhabitants  by  the 
language  they  speak,  and  excluding 
the  military:  the  French  language, 
27,916,000;  Italian,  4,922,000; 
Flemish  or  Dutch,  4,41 1,000 ;  Ger- 
man, 4,100,000;    Lower  Bntany, 

1,075,000. Tofalinhabitants, 

42,42*,000. 

SWITZERLAND. 

.  20.  The  decree  for  uniting  the 
Valais,  under  the  name  of  die  De- 
partment of  the  Simplon,  to  the 
French  empire,  has  been  productive 
of  much  bloodshed,  The  inhabi<r 
.  tants,  who  enjoyed  peculiar  privi- 
leges, and  who  relied  on  the  faiih 
ot  former  engagements,  expressed 

•  great  dissatisfaction  on*  its  being 
(oniniUJiic4ted  to  them  i  and  re- 
vested pernussiono^gen.  countCse- 
ft^r  Berthier,  the  emperor's  commis- 

•  s^ry^  to  suspend  it3  e^kecucion  until 
^ex  sl)0)Lild  $end  a  deputation  to 
Paris.      Eerthier  told  them,  .that 

,  fais.  orders  were  peremptory,  and  that 
he  dared  not  disobey.  The  decree 
was  accordinijly  carried  into  execur 
lion.  On  the  3d  Dec^  intelHgence 
was  transmitted  from  Paris,  that 
the  deputies  had  been  pUt  under  ar- 
|re^t«    Tk<^'.  populace  immediACely 


collected  at  Sion,  fcefore  the  reiJ* 
dence  of  Berthier,  who,  finding  it 
impossible  to  divert  their  indigaa* 
tion,  desired  the  troops  to  chargo 
ancl  disperse  them.  Before  this 
order,  however,  could  be  eBBectedy 
he  was  brought  to  the  gmund  by  a 
stone }  and  the  troops,  in  attenxpt- 
ing  to  punish  this  insult,  were  re. 
pulsed  by  the  populace,  with  a  loss 
of  20  killed  and  woonded  on  Both 
sides,  . ..-  'i: 

CORRESPONDENCE  OP  LORQ  PRSNCH 
AND  MR.  POLE. 

In  consequence  cf  its  being  dim 
stinctly  understood  at  the  Catnolic 
meeting,  held  in  the  Committee* 
rooms  in  Chapel-street  on  Satur- 
day the  23d  of  February,  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  secre»%ry  Pole  to 
see  lord  French,  and  any  num- 
ber of  Catholic  gentlemen,  sir  Ed- 
ward Belle w,  bart.  Messrs.  O'Con- 
nell,  Keogh,  Murphy,  and  McDon- 
nell, were  approved  of  as  the  per-? 
sons  to  accompany  lord  French, 
In  the  evening  of  the  23d,  alder* 
man  Darley  waited  on  lord  French 
with  the  two  foUowmg  notesn 
which  he  delivered  in  person:— 

"My  lord,  I  am  instructed  by  Mr. 
Pole  to  say  that  he  will  be  happy  to 
see  your  lordship  at  three  o'clock 
to-morrow. — I  have  the  honour  to 
be  your  lordship's  obedient  hum- 
ble servant, 

(Signed)  "Frederick  Darust, 
•<  To  the  right  hon.  lord  French," 

"  Dublin  CofiUy  Ftb.  83. 
"  My  lord, — In  consequeoee  of 
a  communication  from  alderman 
Darley,  I  beg  leave  to  state  to 
your  lordship,  that  I  had  intended 
sailing  for  England  to-morrow 
evening;  but  that,  if  your  lordship 
or  ;iny  other  of  the  Catholic  gentle* 
Pfien  wish  to  see  me,  I  shall  postpone 
my  ix^tended  jottmey  tiU  Mpoday 

wght,-- 
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flighty  if  it  stfould  be  inconventent 
tor  your  lordship  or  your  friends 
to  call  upon  me  to-morrow. — I 
lave  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 
with  mat  respect^  your  most  obe- 
4iient  numble  servant, 

(Signed)     "  W.  W.  Pole.  . 
*<  To  the  right  hon.  lord  French." 

Alderman  Darley  requested  of 
lord  French  a  written  answer  to 
Mr.  Pole,  which  his  lordship  stated 
he  <:ould  not  wjtlj  propriety  com- 
ply with,  until  he  liad  conferred 
-with  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
•appointed  to  accompany  him.  On 
the  departure  of  alderman  Darley, 
lord  French  made  immediate  com- 
munication to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Hay,  of  the  foregoing  notes,  with 
a,  request  that  the  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed might  be  called  together 
to  meet  lord  French  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  in*  consequence  a  meeting 
took  place  at  one  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day, and  the  following  was  thence 
dispatched  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pole  :— 
«  Dominui'Streett  Feb,  24. 

**  Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  note 
of  yesterday,  stating,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  communication  with 
alderman  Darley,  though  you  had 
intended  sailing  for  England  this 
rooming,  yet  if  I,  or  any  of  the 
Xatholic  gentlemen,  wished  to  see 
▼ou,  you  would  postpone  the  in- 
-tended  journey  until  Monday  night, 
^  it  should  be  inconvenient  to  me 
^6r  my  friends  to  call  upon  you 
this  day.  I  beg  leave  to  return 
you  thanks  for  the  politeneis  of 
your  communieadoB*  . 

«*  I  have  submitted  your  note  to 
.  the  gentlemen  wh^  were  appointed 
to  accompany  me  on  waiting  on 
yoa,  and  I  am  desired  respectfully 
to  inlbrm  you,  that  Mre  understood 
*  dittinctly'  from  alderman  Darley, 
that  it  was  'your  wish*  to  see  me 
994  Mune  oth«r  C«tholk  gcatltmvn  \ 


and  I  did  express  the  readinetii 
which  pervades  the  gentlemen  who 
composed  the  meeting  of  yestcr* 
day,  to  afford  yiOU,  sir,  and  every 
member  of  the  govemm>nt,  any 
explanation  you  may  req^vre,  * 

*^  For  this  purpose  I  am  ready 
to  wait  on  you,  with  the  gentlexnan 
alluded  to,  at  three  o'clock,  this 
day,  in  case  it  should  be  your  wish 
to  see  us. 

**I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8ir> 
with  great  respect,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)      "Frbmch. 
«  To  the  right  hon  secretary  Pole." 

"  Duhlin  Cattle,  Feb,  24-,  hidf- 
pasttnoo  P.  M. 

"My  lord, — ^I  have  this  moment 
the  honour  of  receiving  your  note, 
in  reply  to  mine,  which  was  yes- 
terday delivered  to  your  lordship 
by  alderman  Darley;  Idid  myself  the 
honour  of  writing  yesterday  to  your 
lordship,  in  consequence  of  haying 
been  informed  by  alderman  Darley 
th^t  you  had  stated,  that  if  I  had  ex* 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  you,  you  would 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  calUngoa 
me.  In  answer  to  this  notification 
I  desired  alderman  Darley  to  inform 
your  lordship  that  I  had.  nothing 
to-  communicate:  to  you,  but  that, 
if  your  lordship  or  any  of  the 
Cadiolic  gentlemen  had  any  desire 
to  see  me,  I  would  at  all  times.be 
happy  to  receive  you.  AldenrKitt 
Darley,  in  reply  to  this  message, 
brought  me  word  that  your  lord- 
ship and  some  Catholic  gentlenlea 
would  call  on  me  on  Mondayi  if 
I  wished  to  see  them. 

"  Feeling  that  I  had  from  the 
first  expressed  that  I  could  have  no 
wish  to  give  your  lordship  the  trou- 
ble.of  calling  upon  nie,  but  at  the 
•ame  time  wishing  to  render  it  hn- 
possible  that  any  inaccwacy  in  the 
dMivering  ef  the  verbal  messages, 

which 
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which  had  passed  between  us, 
should  make  it  appear  that  I  was 
deficient  in  attention  to  your  lord- 
ship, I  conceived  it  to  be  the  mast 
proper  course  to  acquaint  your 
jordbhip^  In  writing,  that,  if  you 
wiihed  to  call  on  rae,  I  ^should  be 
ready  to  receive  you. 

*<  As  it  now  appears  that  your 
lordship  has  no  communication  to 
make  to  government,  I  have  only 
to  request  your  lordship  to  believe 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  give  your 
lordship  or  the  other  gentlemen 
any  further  trouble.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  my  lord,  with  much 
respect,  &c. 

(Signed)  «W.  W.  Pole. 
"  To  tlie  riphthon,  lord  French." 
The  Catholic  committee  have 
jince  come  to  certain  resolutions, 
declaratory  of  their  right  to  assem- 
ble in  an  aggre,u:Hte  body  to  peti- 
tion, and  their  determination  so  to 
dOf  "  and  never  to  abate  from  any 
constitutional  effort,  until  they 
shall  finally  accomplish  their  com- 
mon freedom — an  event  which  can 
now  alone  afford  to  those  attached 
to  their  native  land  any  certain 
pror.pect  of  maintaining  unbroken 
and  invincible  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  British  Is- 
lands.'' 

EXTRAORDINAHy  CASE. 

23.  A  few  days  since,  a  great 
part  of  Ashdown  forest,  in  Sussex, 
.was  inclosed  by  a  s(?t  of  men  called 
Foresters,  and  also  by  th^  rev.  Ro- 
bert Bint!:h4m,  the  curate  of  the 
parish  of  Mayersficld  ;  which  being- 
deemed  to  be  the  right  of  the  du- 
chess of  Dorset,  th^  same  were 
tlirown  down  by  order  of  her  gmce, 
lord  Whitworth,  and  lord  Shefiield, 
the  •  acting  magistrates  for  that 
county.  This  act  irritated  all  those 
who  had  made  inclosures,  and  some 
oi  them  wiBjre  lieard  to  make  useof 
threatening  language,  which  call- 


ed some  littl^  alarm  among  those 
concerned  in  destroying  the  Inclo- 
sures ;  but  no  particular  notice  was 
taken,  or  any  act  done,  except 
swcriring  in  a  number  of  respecta- 
ble inhabitants  as  special  constables* 
to  be  ready  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

On  Sunday,  the  J  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  letter  was  found  on  the  road 
near  Mayersfield>  by  the  sons  o£' 
Mr.  Richard  Jenner,  a  respectable 
farmer,  directed  to  their  father. 
The  boys  took  it  home,  but  their 
father  being  absent,  they  gave  it 
to  their  motlier,  who  on  opemn||^ 
it,  discovered  that  it  was  headed  ia 
large  letters,  <<  Firei  Murder !  and 
Revenge  1"  and  the  contents 
threatened  destruction  to  the  par- 
son, churchwardens,  farmers* 
houses,  barns,  ■  and  stacks.  The 
boys  told  the  mother,  tliat  after  Mr. 
Bingham  performed  the  morning^ 
service  at  Mayersfield  church*  he 
got  on  horseback  to  ride  to  a  neigh- 
bouring •  parish  to.  do  duty  ia  the 
afternoon;  he  passed  them,  and 
when  he  was  at  a  short  distance 
from  them,  they  saw  a  paper  drop 
from  his  pocket,  which  they  were 
positive  was  theletter  they  picked  up. 

The  letter  so  much  alarmed  Mrs. 
Jenner»  that  she  sent  off  one  of  her 
sons  after  her  husband,  who  was  in 
London.  The  circumstance  caused 
considerable  alarm  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Lords  Whitworth 
and  Sheffield  published  an  adver* 
tisement,  offering  a  reward  of  200^ 
for  the  discovery  of  the  writer  of 
the  letter.  A  number  of  men  were 
employed  to  watch  Mr  Jeniier*s 
premises,  and  to  pauoleihdi£5&renX 
paits. 

On  the  16da  of  January  last  Mr. 
Bingham's  house  was  discovered  to 
be  on  (ire ;  9nd  al though  iimely  as* 
sistance  was  givenj  a  great  part  of 
tlie  promises  was  destroyed.  It 
was  ascertained  Uiat  the  £j^  brolce 
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out  in  the  school-room,  where  there  . 
were  several  faggots  laid.  Mr. 
Bingham  reported  that  he  had  no 
doubt  it  was  one  of  the  Foresters 
who  had  set  fire  to  his  premises. 
The  account  he  gave  of  the  fire  and 
his  conduct  was,  that  the  f:imily 
went  to-bed  about  ten  o'clock — iie 
was  the  last  up.  About  half  past 
ten  o'clock  he  heard  the  noise  of 
footsteps ;  he  looked  out  of  his  win- 
dow, but  could  not  see  or  hear  any 
person. 

About  half-past  eleven  o'clock  he 
was  al;|rmed  again — he  looked  out 
of  the  window  the  second  time,  but 
did  not  see  any  person  ;  but  a  little 
before  one,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the 
school-room  door;  and  he  states 
that  he  saw  a  roan  walkins^  from  the 
bouse,  but  could  not  tell  whether 
he  had  on  a  blue  coat  or  a  smock 
frock.  This  account  being  so  very, 
extraordinary  and  unsatisfactory, 
lord  Sheffield  sent  to  the  public  of- 
fice, Bow-streeet,  for  an  active  and 
intdli^nt  officer,  and  Mr.  Read 
sent  Atkins.  Upon  the  officer's 
arrival,  after  making  inquiries,  he 
strongly  suspected  Mr.  Bingham 
set  his  own  house  on  fire,  and  in 
consequence  placed  several  men  to 
watch.  One  of  them  he  stationed 
in  the  steeple  of  the  church,  when 
he  discovered  him  to  bring  a  great 
quantity  of  books  firom  his  stable, 
and  bury  them  in  his  garden.  From 
a.  variety  of  other  suspicious  cir* 
cumstancesy  a  warrant  was  granted 
against  Mr.  Bingham,  and  one  to 
search  his  premises;  when  Atkins 
found  in  the  roof  of  the  privy  a 
variety  o(  Suable  papers  conceal- 
edi  together  with  other  suspicious 
circumstances  of  his  having  set  his 
premisses  on  fire  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  the  Union  fire-office; 
and  he  was  in  consequence  taken 
into  custody,  and  on  the  2d  inst. 
miderweat  an  examination  at  Lewes 


before  lords  Chichester  and  Shef- 
field, and  was  fully  committed  for 
trial.  He  was  afterwards  tried  upoa 
two  indictments,  and  acquitted* 

march: 

AMERICA. 

1.  A  chain  bridge  has  beea 
cast  over  the  river  Merrimack, 
three  miles  above  Newbury  port, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusets.  It 
consists  of  a  single  arch  of  244«  feet 
in  length.  The  abutments  are  of 
stone,  47  feet  long  and  37  high  ; 
the  uprights,  or  framed  work  which, 
stands  on  the  abutments,  are  SS 
feet  high,  over  which  are  suspend- 
ed ten  distinct  chains,  the  ends  of 
which,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
are  buried  in  deep  pits,  and  secured 
by  large  stones :  each  chain  is  516 
feet  long,  and  where  they  pass  over 
the  uprights,  and  where  the  greatest 
strain  rests,  they  are  treble,  and 
made  in  short  links.  Tlie  four 
middle  joists  rest  on  the  chains; 
all  the  rest  are  suspended  to  th« 
main  chains,  to  equalize  the  floor. 
This  bridge  has  two  passage-ways, 
of  15  feet  in  width  each,  and  the 
floor  is  so  solid  as  to  admit  of  liorscrs 
carriages,  &c.  travelling  at  any 
speed,  with  very  little  perceptible 
motion  of  the  floors, 

FUNERAL  OF 
THE  DUKE  OF  ALBUQUERQUE. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  tlie  ho-, 
nours  due  to  the  birth,  character, 
and  services  of  the  late  brave  and 
lamented  duke  of  Albuquerque 
were  paid  to  hts  remains.  Tha 
chapel  royal  of  Spain,  in  Spanish- 
place,  Manchester^'Square,  was  fit* 
ted  up  on  this  occasion  for  the  ce« 
lebration  of  a  solemn  dirge  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul,  widi  much 
mourpful  magnificence.  The  cof- 
fin, which  had  been  deposited  the 
night  before  in  the  vault  under** 
neath|  was  placed  on  a  bier  in  the 

centre 
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centre  of  the  chapel.  It  was  covered 
villi  crimson  velvet,   richly  orna- 
niented  with  gilt  handles,  stars  and 
nails,  and  a  large  gilt  plate  with  the 
arms  of  ifee  duke  thereon,  and  the 
inotto  and  inscription  as  follows  : 
Praeferre  patriam  liberis  parentem 
decet. 
Depositum 
D.  Jose  Miiria  de  la  Cueva, 
Duque  de  Albuquerque, 
Tfcniente  general  de  los  reules  cx- 
^rcitos;     embaxador   extraoidi- 
nario  de  S.  M.  C.  Don  Fernando 
VII.  cerca  de  S.  M.  B.,  &c.  &c. 
Obiit  Feb.  18, 1811,  aetatis  suae  37. 
.  At  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  a  step 
Ipwer,  was  placed  a  square  casket 
containing  the  embalmed  bowels, 
On  the  top  of  the  coffin  stood  a  sil- 
ver urn  containing  the  heart ;  and 
z  ducal  coronet.   Towards  the  foot 
gT  the  coffin   were   displayed   the 
lull,  dress  uniform  coat  of  a  Spanish 

eenerali  worn  by  the  duke  (of  dark 
lue,  faced  and  lin^d  with  scarlet, 
3Uid  very  superbly  embioideted 
with  gold),  tne  sword  and  cane 
placed  saltierwise ;  ,the  &carf^  the 
nat  With  feather  and  Spanish  cock^ 
RdsyScc,  Over  these  were  placed 
the  blue  and  white  ribbon,  with  die 
other  insignia  o£  the  order  of 
Charjes  the  Third,  and  the  cham- 
berlain's,gold  key.  The  jjdes  of 
the  bier  were  appropriately  deco- 
rated wUU  beialdic  bearings  ;  in 
the  centre  of  each,  an  escutcheon 
with  the  family  arms  on  the. shield, 
inclcvjcd  within  the  collar  of  Charles 
the  Thiicli  in  an  ermined  mantle, 
ornamented  with  military  trophies, 
and  sarmoupied  by  a  dacal  coro- 
ret.  On.  each  side  of  the  Cbcnt- 
cheons  ^'^s  the  crest  of  the  family 
(a  kni^Tx!!  in  full  armour,  with  a 
cross  in  his  right  hand,  en-crging 
from  a  circular  embattled  tower,) 
with  the  family  motto.  The  ^yhole 
vas  surrounded  by  20  very  lofty 


gil^  candlesticks,  with  lights  bum- 
ing.  The  altar  was  similarly  lights 
cd  up,  and  silvered  escutcbeonj 
fixed  up  in  various  pLices.  The 
particular  mourners  sat  between  the 
coffin  and  the  altar,  mosdy  Spanish 
officers  in  their  uniforms,  and  gen- 
tlemen residing  here,  who  are  na^ 
tives  of  Spain,  with  some  British 
officers  who  have  served  in  that 
country.  M^ny  English  and  French 
nobility  and  gentry  sal  in  the  body 
of  the  chapel  round  the  bier.  The 
marquis  of  Wellesley  and  admiral 
Apodaca  sat  on  the  same  bench. 
The  foreign  ambassadors  and  other 
foreigners  of  distinction,  and  their 
ladies,  occupied  the  private  gallery 
to  the  right  of  the  altar,  and  the 
king's  ministers  and  their  friends  sat 
in  that  to  the  left.  The  rest  of  the 
chapel  was  filled  with  persons  of 
■both  sexes,  in  mourning.  The 
chapel  was  opened  at  ten ;  admission 
to  which  "wiis  obtained  by  tickets. 
At  11  o*clock  the  solemn  service  of 
high  mass  was  performed  with  all 
the  magnificence  which  accompa- 
nies the  celebration  of  the  prhicipal 
rite's  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
A  Catholic  bishop,  the  rev.  Dr. 
Poynter,  coadjutor  of  London,  of- 
ficiated in  person  in  his  episcopal 
vestments,  wearing  a  white  mitre.. 

The  united  miisi clans  of  the  Spa- 
nish and  Portugu*w  chapels  per- 
formed the  celebrated  mass  of  Mo- 
zart :  after  which,  the  office  for  the 
dead  was  chaunted.  '  The  impres- 
sive nature  of  th^  service,  and  the 
peculiarly-afllicting  circumstances 
of  the  occasion,  excited  hiiich  se- 
riousn'iSB,  and  called  forth  the  si- 
lent but  s;.rong  expressions  of  deep- 
fglt  regret.  The  ceremony  being 
conclu'Jed;  at  two  o'clock  the  bodf 
was  cnrried  out  by  six  bearers,  iUJvi 
placed  In  the  hearse.  . 

The  ministers  present  at  the  cfi'^ 
pels^rVice)  aUd  ^ho  weiitlnpro- 
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cession  to  the  Abbey,  were  the 
marquis  of  Wellesley,  the  earls  of 
Westmorland^  Lirerpool,  Bathurst, 
and  Harrowby,  and  the  hon.  Mr. 
R.  Dundas  Saunders.  Lords  Hol- 
land, Castlereagh,  Damley,  and- 
G.  Grenville,  5cc.  were  among  the 
numbers  present  at  the  chapel. 
Admiral  Apodaca  had  invited  the 
king's  ministers,  the  foreign  am- 
basisadors,  many  British  and  Foreign 
nobility,  and  all  the  Spaniards  re- 
sident in  London. 

The  procession  w'as  conducted  in 
die  following  order : 

Strong  escort  of  tl)e  15th  light 
jiraeoons. 
Two  porters  in  dress  on  horseback. 
£ight  horsemen  in  dress  on  horse- 
back. 
Two  porters  in  dress  on  horseback. 

State  lid  of  feathers. 
Coronet  zaA  velvet  cushion,  carried 

by  a  gentleman  on  horseback. 

Two  porters  in  dress  on  horseback. 

Coach  and  six  horses,  containing 

Dr.  Richard  Simmons,  physician  ; 

Mr.  Chavemac  and  Mr.  Loustan, 

surgeons. 

The  Body,  in  a  hearse  drawn  by 

six  horses. 

Eleven  mourning  coaches. 

About  100  carriages  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  folio  wed ;  and  the 
•wrhole  of  the  procession  was  brought 
up  by  another  detachm^ent  of  the 
1 5th  dragoons. 

The  procession  then  moved 
slowly  along  through  Manchester- 
square,  Bentinck-s|reet,  Welbeck- 
street,  Vere -street,  Bond-street,  St. 
JamesVstreet,  Pall-mall,  Charing- 
cross,  and  down  Parliament-street, 
to  the  great  western  entrance  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  From  tlie 
time  when  the  procession  took  its 
departure  from  the  Spanish  chapel, 
till  its  arrival  at  the  Abbey,  mi- 
aate  guns  were  fired  in  the  Park* 
As  it  passed  the  H^rse    Guards, 


a  party  of  the  life  guards  were 
drawn  up  under  arms.  In  front 
of  the  Abbey,  foot  guards  were 
drawn  up,  ^vith  inverted  armsj 
and  they  also  formed  a  line  on 
each  side  of  the  great  aisle  of  the 
church. 

The  procession  was  received  at  the 
Abbey  door  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, dean  of  Westminster,  several 
prebendaries  and  minor  canons. 
The  cl^pristers  chanted  part  of  the 
Psalms  of  the  funeral  service,  with 
an  accompaniment  from  the  organ 
till  the  whole  of  the  procession  had 
arrived.  The  procession  then,  pre- 
ceded by  tlie  alms  men  and  officers 
of  the  cliurch,  passed  along  tlie 
north  aisle  to  the  chapel  of  Henry 
Vn.  The  vault  is  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel,  and  bears  the  name 
of  die  Ormond  vault.  This  vault 
was  the  temporary  repository  of 
the'  body  of  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough,  on  tl^  occasion  of 
the  famous  statie  funeral  with  which 
his  remains  were  so  justly  honour- 
ed. On  reaching  Henry's  shrine, 
the  dean  and  officers  of  the  church 
turned  round  to  the  grave  by  the 
right,  and  the  funeral  procession 
moved  silently  along  by  the  left. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  oc- 
casional voices  of  the  choir.  A 
short  funeral  service  was  tlien  read^ 
the  duke's  hisignia  were  taken  off 
the  coffin,  and,  after  a  sliort  pause, 
the  service  concluded  with  another 
burst  of  die  anthem  at  a  quarter 
past  four. — A  great  number  of  spec- 
tators were  in  the  Abbey  and  Henry  . 
the  Seventh's  chapel.  ' 

Of  the  ministers,  the  only  per- 
sons absent  were  the  lord  chancel- 
lor and  Mr.  Perceval ;  die  former 
of  whom  was  at  Windsor,  and  the 
latter  serving  (m  a  committee  at 
die  house  of  Commons. 

The  Hay  being  fine,  the  streets 
through  which  the  procession  post- 
ed 
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ed  were  filled  with  carriages  and 
persons* on  foot,  and  every  window 
and  balcony  crowded  that  afforded 
a  view.  The  general  appe<irance 
and  expression  of  the  public  spoke 
the  sense  they  entertained  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  our  allies,  and  the 
feelings  excited  by  the  cause  of 
firj^ain. 

The  tribute  paid  by  the  members 
of  our  government,  and  other  di- 
stingtiished  persons,  to  the  merits 
of  the  lamented  duke,  by  their  per- 
sonal attendance  at  the  solemnities 
4>f  the  Spanish  chapel,  and  at  his 
temporary  interment  in  Wesimm- 
ster  Abbey,  reflects  credit  on  them- 
-  selves,  and  on  the  national  charac- 
ter. Indeed,  from  the  correspond- 
ing accounts  of  all  who  have 
known,  or  have  said  any  thing  of 
tills  distinguished  nobleman,  his 
merits  must  have  been  eminently 
conspicuous  in  his  zeal  for  his  coun- 
try's service,  and  his  death  must  be 
to  that  country  a  great  apd  heavy 
loss.  He  appears  to  have  been 
animated  with  a  proper  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  the  patrician  rank 
he  held  in  his'  own  nation,  to  have 
felt  a  just  indignation  at  the  atro- 
ciotis  attempts  of  a  foreign  tyrant, 
and  to  have  seen  with  shame  and 
scorn  the  timidity  and  treachery  of 
othei:*  of  his  own  order  and  station. 
•Me  fell  prematurely,  the  victim  of. 
0  sensibility  too  acute  and  too  re- 
fined. Had  it  pleased  Providence 
to  have  protracted  his  existence  but 
a  few  days  longer,  and  to  have  re- 
Uored  hitn  to  health,  the  recent  de- 
cree of  the  cortcb  would  have  ag/iin 
placed  "him  where  he  wished  to  be, 
•and  hnvfi  cheered  his  heart  with 
the  gratifying  experience,  that  he 
had  not  bestowed  hrs  services  on 
•an  ungnrteful  country. 

5.  A  bargeman,  near  the  flood- 
•jfate  on  the  river  Lee,  at  Bromley, 
*dmGvc74}d  part  of  a  human  head 


above  the  surface  of  die  water. 
He  immediately  hastened  in  hh 
skiff  to  the  spot,  and  exclaimed, 
«  Here  is  poor  Mr.  Flight !"  The 
feet  and  legs  being  deep  in  mud* 
with  some  difficulty  he  got  the 
body  into  his  boat,  and  conTeyod  k 
to  his  disconsolate  family  at  Strai- 
ford«  Mr.  Flight  was  an  eminant 
miller  and  mealman  of  that  place; 
and  nearly  a  month  ago  he  spenc 
his  evening  at  the  sign  of  the  Har- 
row, which  house  he  left  late  in  the 
night,  and  is  supposed  to  have  ^dlea 
into  the  river. 

FORGERIES* 

8.  Foi-gery  has  been  pfacdsed 
on  a  very  respectable  house  in  the 
city,  under  the  following  very  sin- 
gular circumstances,  by  which  they 
were  defrauded  of  two  thousand 
and  ninety  pounds,  and  hither* 
to  the  parties  have  avoided  the 
vigilance  of  the  police.  A  few 
days  ago,  a  person  Called  at  a  house 
in  Francis-street,  Fitzroy-9qoare,a 
part  of  which  was  to  let,  to  engage 
it  for,  as  he  said,  a  gentleman  of 
the  6rst  respectability ;  and  havisg 
agreed  to  terms,  &c.  the  better  to 
prevent  further  inquiry,  he  oflFered 
to  pay  for  three  mondis  in  advance^ 
and  for  the  purpose  presented 
for  change  a  one  hundred  pound 
note,  having  several  other  notes  in 
his  hand  at  the  same  time  :  Bon^ 
of  them,  he  said,  were  for  smaller 
sums.  This  manoeuvre  had  tlte 
success  diat  was  'dished  ;  the  lady 
who  had  the  lodging  to  let,  could 
not  give  change,  but  the  sight  of 
the  money  lulicd  iier  into  secuntj, 
and  the  gendeman  was  allowed  to 
take  possession  on  the  foUowinc^ 
day.  The  financier,  thus  sesfea 
iu  fashionable  lodgings,  sets  about 
raising  the  ways  and  means,  and 
oommenccd'  by  answering  annad* 
tvenisecent  fiom.^a joiii^:inBn 

from 
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from  the  coahtty  in  want  of  a  si- 
tuation/' who  was  desired  to  call 
in  FranciS'Street)  Fitztoy-square, 
-where,  if  he  answered  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  advertiiienient,  he  might 
hear  of  a  situation  likely  to  suit 
hiro- ,  The  young  man  accordingly 
presented  himielf ;  and  being  inter- 
rogated as  to  what  he  could  do,  &c. 
he  was  asked  for  his  town  refer- 
ences, which  he  gave,  and  was  de- 
sired to  call  on  the  following  day, 

.  at  twelve,  for  his  answer.  He  did 
so,  and  was  informed  that  the  in- 
<]airies  respecting  his  character  and 
connexions  were  satisfactory  ;  and 
his  salary  being  settled,  he  was  to 
enter  on  his  employment  the  next 
morning.  However,  as  he  was 
taking  his  leave,  his  intended  mas- 
ter asked  what  way  he  was  going, 
•r  if  he  was  particularly  engaged 

.  that  afternoon?  if  nor,  he  would 
eethim  to  do  a  little  business  in 
me  city  for  him.  The  youth  eagerly 
expressed  his  wish  to  go  any  where ; 

•  when  his  master,  taking  out  a  small 
red  pocket-book,   and  from   it  ?. 

.  check  for  2090/.  desired  him  to  get 
caA  for  it  at  the  banking-house, 
observing    at  the    time,    that    as 

-  bankers'  clerks  were  r*ot  over-ac- 
^  commodatine,  he  was  to  take  two 

notes  of  lOCX)/.  each,  and  the  other 
1M)/.  any  way;  and  then  to  go  to  the 
Bank  of  England  to  get  notes  of 

-  60/.  and  30/.  for  the  two  1000/. 
notes,  and  to  meet  him  at  the  Moor- 
gate  cofFee-housc,  Fore-street.  The 
check  was  paid  by  the  banker 
wiihout  suspicion  ;  and  the  lar^e 
notes  ha viflg  been  changed  at  tne 
Bank  in  the  manner  desired,  the 
young  man  went  to  the  coifce- 
house,  but  no  master  had  come  to 
meet  him.  After  waiting  for  two 
boors  in  great  anxiety,  he  set  off 
for  Francis-street,  and  was  there  in- 
formed that  his  master  had  gone 

'#at  focMi  sU'ter  hiaa^  and  had  not  re- 


turned. The  young  man  went  a 
second  time  to  the  Moorgate  coffee- 
house ;  still  no  master:  but  he  found 
a  note  had  been  left  for  him  during 
his  absence.  On  opening  it,  it  was 
from  his  employer,  dated  the  White 
Hart  tavern,  Holbbm,  comer  of 
Warwick-court,  whither  he  was  de- 
sired immediately  to  repair,  where 
his  master  was  waiting  for  him. 
On  his  way  to  Holborn  he  was 
joined  by  a  man  who  forced  his 
conversation  on  him,  and  to  whom 
he  related  where  he  was  going,  and 
what  he  had  been  about.  They 
parted  at  the  door  of  the  tavern, 
and  the  clerk  wefnt  in  to  ask  for  his 
master  j  still  no  master  was  or  had 
been  there.  The  young  man  hav- 
ing been  permitted  to  remain  long 
enough  in  the  tavern  for  those  out- 
side to  ascertain  that  he  was  not 
followed  by  any  person  from  the 
banking-house,  or  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  person  whom  he  had  the 
conversation  with  in  the  street 
came  into  the  house,  and  told  him 
that  his  master  was  crossing  the 
way.  The  young  man  looking  out, 
saw  his  master,  to  whom  he  went 
up,  and  was  ?nost graciously  received, 
and  relieved  from  any  further  anxi- 
ety respecting  his  charge ;  the 
master,  to  save  trouble,  taking  the 
youth's  pocke:-bopk,  in  which  were 
the  2090/.  promising  to  return  it  in 
the  morning  when  he  came  to.  bu- 
siness :  but  this  trouble  was  spared 
him,  by  a  note'  which  he  received 
the  same  evening,  inclosed  in  a 
parcel,  in  which  were  his  pocket- 
book  and  two  1  /.  notes.  The  note 
expressed  that  unexpected  business 
had  called  the  master  suddenly 
froih  town  for  Liverpool ;  that  the 
two  pomids  were  for  the  trouble  be 
had  had ;  but  that  his  further  ser- 
vices would  for  the  present  be  di- 
spensed with.  This  strange  pro- 
ceeding awakened  suspicion  in  the 
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XOune  man's  mind;  and  the  follow- 
ing^ asLjf  by  tht  adrice  of  some 
friends,  be  went  to  the  banking- 
house  f  when  they  first  discovered 
that  the  check  was  a  fictrgeryv  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  parties  never  returned  to  their 
lodgings  in  Francis-street. 

Another  case  of  forgery  has  oc* 
oirred  within  this  day  or  two,  in 
the  city,  whicbi  in  point  of  art  and 
dexterity,  we  presume,  has  no  pa- 
rallel in  the  annals  of  swindling. 
.  The  party  baving-succeeded  in  pro- 
curing cash  at  a  banking-house  to 
the  amount  of  lOOQ/.  for  a  forged 
check,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
day  sent  a  person  to  the  banking- 
house  in  question,  in  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  forged  upon,  for  his 
banker's  book ;  requesting  at  thf» 
same  ti^ne  that  it  might  be  made 
up  to  the  latest  moment,  and  con- 
tain all  the  checks  which  had  been 
paid,  as  the  gentleman  (mentioning 
the  j^me  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
book)  was  about  to  leave  town,  and 
was  desirous  of  seeing  the  state  of 
his  account.  The  request  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  swindler  got 
possession  of  the  forged  ,  draft, 
which,  no  doubt,  he  would  destroy, 
as  the  surest  means  of  preserving 
his  own  life  in  the  event  of  detec- 
tion and  apprehension.  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  we  have  heard 
that  both  these  successful  decep- 
tions were  practised  on  the  same 
banking-bouse,  and  within  a  very 
few  days  of  each  other. 

Rhha^d  y/rjw///7f/-.— This  cele- 
brated character,  ot  whom  so  much 
has  been  heard  respecting  his  tiaas- 
actions  with  Roberts  in  forgeries 
upon  the  Bank  of  England,  in  which 
establishment  he  was  a  clerk,  was 
taken  on  Tuesday  morning  at  an 
inn  about  three  miles  from  Ips* 
wich^  in  a  cross  country  road,,  by 
John  Foy  a^rcompaaied  by  tv>Q  gta^ 


tlemen  from  the  Bank,  a  teward  of 
300  guineas  having  been  ofiered  for' 
his  apprehension  as  long  since  as 
the  11  th  of  August*  The  prisoner 
went  by  the  name  of  Barclay  at  the 
inn,  and  represented  himself  ae 
a  private  gentleman,  who  w^e J  ^ 
to  reside  secluded  from  the  gaietiet 
and  pleasures  of  the  metropdiis. 
He  spent  his  time  in  the  association 
of  the  gentlemen  yeomen  in  the 
country,  with  whom  he  used  to  take 
the  sports  of  the  field;  andhisvife^ 
who  had  just  gone  through  an  ac- 
couchement, was  the  omy  persoa 
who  knew  his  situation.  The  pri* 
soner  was  surprised  in  bed,  first  by 
the  hostess  of  the  inn,  who  informed 
him  three  gentlemen  wished  to  se^ 
him ;  and  after  one  of  the  goide^ 
men  had  been  introduced,  Foy  fol« 
lowed  and  took  him,  and  conveyed 
him  to  London  in  a  chaise^^md^lbartf 
He.  was  carried  to  Marlboroilgk- 
street  ofiice  ;  and  after  having  beeir 
identified,  and  some  other  necessaij 
forms  gone  through,  he  was  com*' 
mitted  to  New  Prison,  ClerkenweU, 
for  examination  on  a  future  da]r# 
where  he  was  doubly  ironed* 
The  prisoner  appeared  in  good 
spirits.  He  had  'resided  at  the 
place  where  he  was  taken,  from  the 
day  he  had  escaped  from  Loedoiu 
Two  marines  were- executed  otf 
board  his  majesty's  ship  Zealous»  at 
Lisbon,  on  the  8th  ult.  for  the  tnnr* 
der  of  a  sergeant  of  marines*  Their 
trial  disclosed  the  following  wicked 
and  in  other  respects  sineular  cir-* 
.cumstances: — the  deceased  sergeant 
had  been  sent  with  the  two  prison-* 
ers  to  do  duty  on  board  oiie  of  the 
prison-ships  in  the  Ta^us*  In  th«f 
course  of  the  night,  mejr  planned 
to  call  the  sergc;fti^t  from  his  cot,  Wk^ 
der  pretence  of  his  being  wanted. 
On  his  (M^oceeding  to  the  part  of  the« 
ship  requested,  they  viray-laid  him^ 
and  i^QTcd  Aim  onahoax^     it 
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must  be  siippo^d  that  he  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  them ;  but  this 
did  not  appear.     On  the  deceased's 
being  missed,  it  obtained  general 
belief  on  board  the  prison-ship  that 
he  had  jumped  over-board  j  but  it 
was  not  warranted  by  the  man's  ge- 
neral character,  for  he  was  a  sober 
discreet  man,  and  a'gbod  soldier. 
The  first  intimation  of  his  death  to 
his  shipmates  on  board  the  Zealous, 
■was  by  the  sentinel  upon  deck  seeing 
his  hat  pass  by  the  ship,  in  the  Ta- 
gus.    The  sentinel  instantly  knew 
It  belonged  to  him,  and  inquiry  en- 
sued.    No  suspicion,  however,  fell 
upon  the  prisoners;  nor  was  it  ne- 
CGS^xj  for  the  ends  of  justice, — for 
dieir  consciences  so  lacerated  them, 
after  the  first  hour  they  had  com- 
mitted the<rrime,  that,  as  they  con- 
fessed to  their  comrades,  they  had 
no  rest  day  or  night.     Their  volun- 
tary confession  led  to  their  trial : 
they  told  the  court  they  had  not 
dLept  since,  but  were  constantly  vi- 
sited by  a  distempered  imagination 
of  being  in  the  presence  of  the  de- 
ceased's ghost !     Both  of  them,  it 
afterwards  appeared,  were  notorious 
characters ;  one  of  their  names  was 
Brown.— They  died  very  penitent. 
1 9#    A  rise  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
eurreat  value  of  die  stamped  dol- 
kirs  ■  in  circulation  took  place  this 
day.    The  increase  in  the  price  of 
silver  has  become  so  great,  that  the 
dollars   or  tokens  issued    by   the 
Bank  sell-  for  more  as  bullion  than 
they  are  current  at  as  coin.    The 
directors  of  the  bank  of  England 
tbefefore  gave   notice,    that  they 
would  in  future  receive  in  payment 
ail  Bank  dollar  tokens  at  the  rate  of 
JSm  ^iiHngs  and  Ax-fena  each ;  and 
that,  all  such  tokeas  would  hence- 
forth be  issued  at  the  same  increas- 
•drate. 

^1.  This  Dight,about  ten  o^clock, 
the  inhabitaxits  of  Bristoli  bat  more 
:  iWl.    * 


particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Su 
Philip,  were  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  the  most  ap- 
parently destructive  fires  almost 
ever  rememberer^.  The  distillery 
of  Messrs.  Castle  &  Cq.  in  Cheese- 
lane  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames. 
The  fire  was  first  seen  to  issue  from 
the  sheds  and  corn-lofts  in  the  pre- 
mises ;  and  the  distlllevy  being  con- 
nected with  them  by  wooden  beams 
and  sheds,  die  whole  of  their  exten- 
sive buildings,  stores,  &c.  Sec,  seem- 
ed for  more  dian  half  an  hour  to  be 
inevitably  devoted  to  the  fury  of  the 
devouring  element.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  neighbourhood  and 
many  friends  of  the  parties  were 
upon  the  alert,  and  several  engines 
soon  arrived,  together  with  detach^ 
ments  of  the  militia  regiments  and 
volunteers ;  and  their  exertions  ware 
so  speedy,  judicious,  and  cfHcacIous, 
that  we  are  happy  to  add,  though 
several  times  the  skirts  and  roofing 
of  the  distillery  were  on  fire,  the 
flanks  were  at  length  subdued  with 
the  loss  of  only  the  outhouses,  count- 
ing-house, piggery,  &c.  Owing  to 
the  fiimness  of  some  gentlemen 
who  were  present,  not  a  single  gal- 
lon of  the  Immense  quantity  of  spi- 
rits that  were  in  the  store-housei 
was,  we  believe,  broke  into ;  and 
the  damage  sustained  is  really  tri- 
vial, in  comparison  of  what  seemed 
inevitable  when  the  fire  first  broke 
out.  Two  of  the  firemen  received 
much  injury,  and  were  conveyed  to 
tlie  infirmary. — The  premises  were 
insured. 

LONDON  ^AZtTTB  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 

Downtng' street,  March  25. 
Dispatches,  of  which  thefollowing 
are  copies,  were  last  night  received 
at  the  earl  of  Li  verpooPs  office,  ad- 
dressed to  his  lords^iip  by  lieut.-gcn. 
Graham : . 

(C)  .     .  liU 
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Ish  *de  Letm^  March  6. 
My  lord, — Captain  Hope,  my 
'  first  aide-de-camp,  will  have  the  ho- 
nour of  delivering  tliis  dispatch,  to 
inform  your  lord  » lip  of  the  glorious 
issue  of  an  action  fought  yesterday, 
by  the  division  under  my  command, 
against  the  army  commanded  by 
marshal  Victor,  composeci  of  the 
two  divisions  Rufin  and  Laval. 
The  circumstances  were  such  as 
compelled  me  .to  attack  this  very 
superior  force.  In  order  as  well  to 
explain  to  your  lordship  the  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  disadvantage 
under  which  the  action  was  begun, 
as  to  justify  myself  from  the  impu- 
tation of  rashness  in  the  attempt,  I 
must  state  to  your  lordship,  that  tlie 
allied  army,  after  a  night-march  of 
sixteen  hours  from  the  camp  near 
Veger,  arrived  on  the  mominj^  of 
the  fifth  on  the  low  ridge  of  Bar- 
rosa,  about  four  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  mouth  of  the  Santi.  Pe- 
tri river.  This  height  extends  in- 
land about  a  mile  and  a  half,-  con- 
taining on  the  north  the  extensive 
heathy  plain  of  Chiclana,  A  great 
pine- forest  skirts  the  plain,  and  cir- 
cles round  the  height  at  some  di- 
stance, terminating  down  to  Santi 
Petri;  the  intermediate  space  be- 
tween the  north  side  of  the  height 
and  the  foi-est  being  uneven  and 
broken.  A  well-conducted  and 
successful  attack  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  lines  near. Santi  Petri,  by 
the  van  guard  of  the  Spanish  army 
under  brig. -gen.  Ladiizabel,  hav- 
ing opened  the  communication  with 
die  Isfa  de  Leon,  I  received  gen, 
la  Pena'o  directions  to*move  down 
from  tlie  position  of  Barrosato  that 
of  the  Torre  de  Bermesa,  about 
half-way  to  the  Santi  Petri  river,  in 
order  to  securQ  tlie  communication 
across  the  river,  over  which  a  bridge 
hjid  been  lately  established.  This 
latter  position  occupies  a  narrow 


woody  ridge,  the  right  on  the  \ 
cliff,  the  left  falling  down  to  Ae 
Almanza  creek,  on  the  edge 'of  the 
marsh.  A  hard  sandy  beach  gives 
an  easy  communication  between  the 
western  points  of  these  two  posi- 
tions. My  division  being  halted 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Barrosa 
height,  was  marched,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  through  the  wood  towards 
the  Bermesa,  (cavalry  patroles  hav- 
ing previously  been  sent  towards 
Chiclana,  without  meeting  with  the 
enemy).  On  the  march  I  received 
notice  that  the  enemy  had  appeared 
in  force  on  the  plain,  and  was  ad- 
vancing towards  the  heights  of  Bar- 
rosa. As  I  considered  that  posi- 
tion as  the  key  of  that  of  Santi  Pe- 
tri, I  immediately  countermarched, 
in  order  to  support  the  troops  left 
for  its  defence;  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  this  manceuvre  was  ex- 
ecuted served  as  a  favourable  omen. 
It  was,  however,  impossible,  in 
such  intricate  and  difficult  ground, 
to  preserve  order  in  the  columns^ 
and  there  never  was  time  to  restore 
it  entirely.  But,  before  we  could 
get  ourselves  quite  disentangled 
From  the  wood,  the  troops  on  the 
Barrosa  hill  were  seen  returning 
from  it,  while  the  enemy's  left 
wing  was  rapidly  ascending.  At 
the  same  time  his  right  wing  stood 
on  the  plain,  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  within  cannon-shot.  A  re- 
treat in  the  face  of  such  an  enemy* 
already  within  reach  of  the  easf 
communication  by  the  sea-beach, 
must  have  involved  the  whole  al- 
lied army  in  all  the  danger  of  being 
attacked  during  the  unavoidable 
confusion  of  the  different  corps  ar- 
riving on  the  narrow  ridge  of  Ber- 
mesa nearly  at  ^hR  same  titne. 
Trusting  to  the  known  heroism  of 
British  troops,  regardless  of  the 
numbers  and  position  of  their  ene» 
my,  an  immediate  attack  was  dOi. 
termxned 
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trrmined  on.  Major  Duncan  soon 
opened  a  powerful  battery  of  ten 
guns  in  the  centre.  Brig. -gen. 
Dilkes,  with  the  brigade  of  guards, 
1  rent. -col.  Browne's  (of  the  28ih) 
flank  battalion,  lieat.-col.  Norcott's 
fwo  companies  of  the  2d  rifle  corps, 
and  major  Acheson,  with  a  part  of 
the  67th  foot  (scparntcd  from  the 
regiment  in  the  wood),  ibrmed  on 
the  right.  Col.  Wheatly's  brigade, 
with  three  companies  of  the  Cold- 
stream guards  under  lie»it.-col. 
J.%cksoii  (separated  likewise  from 
his  battalion  in  the  wood),  and 
lient.-col.  Barnard's  flank  battalion, 
formed  on  the  left.  As  soon  as  tlie 
infantry  was  thus  hastily  gj^t  toge- 
ther, the  guns  advanced  to  a  more 
favourable  position,  and  kept  up  a 
most  destructive  fire.  The  right 
wing  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
^n.  Rufin's  division  on  the  hill, 
while  lieut.-col.  Barnard's  battalion 
and  lieut.-coL  Bushe's  detachment 
of  the  20th  Portuguese  were  warm- 
ly engaged  with  the  enemy's  tirail- 
lears  on  our  left.  Gen.  Laval's  di* 
vision,  notwithstanding  the  havoc 
made  by  major  Duncan's  battery, 
continued  to  advance  in  very  im- 
posing masses,  opening  his  fire  of 
ffiusquetry,  and  was  only  checked 
by  that  of  the  left  wing.  The  left 
wing  now  advanced,  firing  ;  a  most 
determined  charge  by  the  three 
companies  of  guards,  and  the  87lh 
regiment,  supported  by  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wing,  decided  the 
defeat  of  .Gen.  Laval's  divisiop. 
The  eagle  of  the  v*^th  regiment  of, 
light  infantry,  which  suffered  im- 
nlensely,  and  a  hcwitzer,  rewarded 
this  charge,  ind  remained  in  pos- 
session of  major  Gough,  of  the 
87thregirr.cnr.  Tlie«?e  attacks  were 
zealously  suppor^-ed  by  col.  Belson 
with  the28rh  regiment,  and  lieut.- 
col.  Prevost  with  a  part  of  the  67th. 
A  reserve  formed  beyond  the  nar- 


row valley,  across  which  the  ene- 
my was  closely  pursued,  next  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  w^as  routed  by 
the  same  means.  Meanwhile  thd 
right  wing  was  not  less  successful :  ^ 
the  enemy,  confident  of  success, 
met  gen.  Dilkes  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill,  and  the  contest  was  sangui- 
nary ;  but  the  undaunted  persever- 
ance of  the  brigade  of  guards,  of 
Ijeut.-col.  Browne's  battalion,  and 
of  lieut.-col.  Norcott's  and  major 
Acheson's  detachment,  overcame 
every  obstacle;  and  gen.  Rufin'sdi* 
vision  was  driven  from  the  heights 
in  confusion,  leaving  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  No  expressions  oF  mine 
could  do  justice  to  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  throughout.  Nothing 
less  than  the  almost  unparalleled  * 
exertions  of  every  officer,  the  in- 
vincible bravery  of  every  *soldtef, 
and  the  most  determined  devotion 
to  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  arms 
in  all,  could  ha^ve  achieved  this 
brilliant  success  against  such  a  for- 
midable enemy  so  posted.  In  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  from'th« 
commencement  of  the  action,  the 
enemy  was  in  full  retreat.  The  re- 
tiring divisions  met,  halted,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  form:  a  new  and 
more  advanced  position  of  our  ar- 
tillery quickly  dispersed  them.  The 
exhausted  state  of  the  troops  made 
pursuit  ini^wssible.  A  position  was 
taken  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill ; 
and  wc  were  strengthened  on  our 
riglit  by  the  return  of  the  two  Spa- 
nish battalions  that  had  been  attach- 
ed before  to  my  division,  but  which 
I  had  left  on  the  hill,  and  which 
had  been  ordered  torctiie.  These 
battalions  (Walloon  guards  and 
Ciudad  Real )  made  every  effort  to 
come  back  in  lime,  when  it  was 
known  thattwc  were  engaged.  I 
understand,  too,  from  gen.  Whit- 
tingham,  that  with  three  squadrons 
of  cavalry  he  kept  in  check  a  corps 
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of  infantry  and  cavalry  that  at- 
tempted to.  turn  the  Barrosa  height 
by  the  sea.  One  squadron  of  the 
2d  hussars,  king's  German  legion, 
under  capt.  Busche,  and  directed 
by  lieut..col.  Ponsonby,  (both  had 
been  attached  to  the  Spanish  caval- 
ry,) joined  in  time  to  make  a  bril- 
liant and  most  successful  charge 
against  a  squadron  of  French  dra- 
goons, which  was  entirely  routed. 
An  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  thfe 
general  of  division  Rufin,  and  the 
general  of  brigade  Rousseau, 
wounded  and  taken;  the  chief  of 
tlie  staflF,  general  Bellegrade,  an 
aide-de-camp  of  marshal  Victor, 
and  the  colonel  of  the  8th  regiment, 
with  many  otlier  officers,  killed,  and 
^  several  wounded  and  taken  prison- 
ers ;  the  field  covered  witli  tlie  dead 
bodies  and  arms  of  the  enemy,  at- 
test that  my  confidence  in  this  di- 
vision was  nqbly  repaid.  Where 
all  have  so  distinguished  themselves, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discriminate 
any  as  the  most  deserving  of  praise. 
Your  lordship  will,  however,  ob- 
serve how  gloriously  die  brigade  of 
guards,  under  brig.-gen.  JDilkes, 
with  the  commanders  of  the  batta- 
lions, lieut.-col.  the  hon.  C.  Ons- 
low, and  lieut.-col.  Sebright  wound- 
ed, as  well  as  the  three  separated 
companies  under  lieut.-col.  Jack- 
son, maintained  the  hi^h  character 
of  his  majesty's  heuseliold  troops. 
Lieut.-col.  Browne,  with  his  Hank 
,battalion,  lieut.-col.  Norcotc,  and 
major  Achesou,  deserve  equal 
praise.  And  I  must  equnlly  re- 
commwid  to  your  lordship's  notice 
col.  WTieatly,  with  col.  Belion, 
lieut.-coL  Prevost,  and  major 
Gough,  and  the  officers  of  the  re- 
spective corps  composing  his  bri- 
gade. The  animated  cnarges  of 
tlie  87th  regiment  were  most  con- 
spicuous ;  lieut.-col.. Barnard  (twice 
wounded }»  and  the  officers  of  his 


flank  battalion,  executed  the  dnty 
•f  skirmishing  in  advance  with  the 
enemy  in  a  masterly  manner,  ami 
were  ably  seconded  by  lieut.-col. 
Bashe,  of  the  20th  Portuguese, 
who  (likewise  twice  wounded)  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  was  af- 
terwards rescued.  The  detich^ 
ment  of  this  Portuguese  regiment 
behaved  admirably  throughout  the 
whole  affair.  I  owe  too  much  to 
major  Duncan,  and  the  officers  and 
corps  of  the  royal  artillery,  not  to 
mention  them  in  terms  of  tlie  high- 
est approbation ;  never  w^  artil- 
lery better  served.  The  assistance 
I  received  from  the  unwearied  ex- 
ertions of  lieut.-col.  Macdonald, 
and  the  officers  of  the  adjatant-ge- 
neraVs  department,  of  ■  lieuL-col 
the  hon.  C.  Cathcart,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  quarter-master  general's 
department,  of  capt.  Birch  and 
capt.  Nicholas,  and  the  officers  of 
the  royal  engineers,  of  capt  Hope, 
and  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff, 
(all  animating  by  their  example) 
will  ever  be  most  gratefully  remem- 
bered. Our  loss  has  been  severe  : 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained  hy 
the  proper  return,  1  shall  have  the 
honour  of  transmitting  it;  but 
much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  I 
trust  it  will  be  considered  as  a  ne- 
cessary sacrifice  for  the  safety  ot 
the  whole  allied  army.  Having 
remained  some  liours  on  the  Bar-  ' 
rosa  heights,  without  bemg  able  to 
procure  any  supplies  for  the  ex- 
hausted troops,  the  commissariat 
mules  having  bet  n  dispersed  on 
the  enemy's  first  attack  of  the  hill» 
I  left  major  Ross,  with  thederach- . 
ment  of  the  M  battalion  of  die  95di, 
aind  withdrew  the  rest  of  the  divi- 
sion, which  crossed  thje  Santi  Petri 
river  early  the  next  morning.  1 
cannot  conclude  this  dispatch  widi- 
out  earnestly  recommending  to  his 
majesty's  graciovs  notice  lor  pro- 
motion, 
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motion^  brevet  lieut.- col.  Browne, 
major  of  the   28th    foot,    brevet 
licut.-col.    Norcott,    major  of  tlie 
95th,  major   Duncan,  royal  artil- 
lery, major  Goui»h   of   the   87th, 
major  the  hon.  E.  Achcson  of  the 
67th,  and  capt-  Birch  of  the  royal 
engineers,  all  in  the  command  of 
corps  or  detachments  on  this  me- 
morable service ;  and  I  confidently 
trust  that  the  bearer  of  this  dispatch, 
capt.  Hope,  (to  whom  I  refer  your 
lordbhip  for  turther  details,)  will  be 
promoted,  on  being   permitted  to' 
lay  the  eagle  at  his  majesty's  feet. 
Thomas    Graham,   lieut.-gen; 
28.  Theceport  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  ^ate  of  coinmercial 
credit  has  been  printed.     We  have 
only  room    to    state  its    principal 
heads :-^The  committee  find,  that 
the  statements  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers ia  Glasgow  and  P«iislcy, 
complaining  of  distress, are  founded 
in  fact. — That  the  principal  part  of 
this  distress  hrd  arisen  from  exces- 
sive speculation  at  the  opening  of 
the   South   Anierican    markets. — 
That  there  was  no  want  of  disposi- 
tion in  the  Scotch  banks  to  affoi  d  ac- 
commodation.--That  great  distress 
was  also  felt  amotig  the  importers 
of  produce  from  the  West  Indies 
.and  South   America,  the  returns 
from  the  former  of  which   came 
home,  in  great  part,  in  sugars  and 
coffee,  not  immediately  convertible 
into  money* — The  great  extent  to 
-which  the  system  of  warehousing 
tlie  goods  of  foreigners  had  arisen, 
is  also  assigned  by  the  committee 
as  another  cause  of  the  distress. — 
To  relieve  this,  the  committee  re- 
commend an  issue  of    exchequer 
bills,  as  in  1793;  the  amount  not 
to  exceed  six  millions,   and  to  be 
repaid  in  four  instalments — ^the  first 
in  January  next,    and, the  rest  at 
three,  sixy  and  niiie  montlis. 


APRIL. 

.   FRANCE. 

2.  On  the  20th  ult.  Maria  Lou- 
isa,  the  wife  of  Bonaparte,  was  de- 
livered of  a  son,  at  Paris,  who  im- 
mediately received  the  title  of  King 
of  Rome. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  20th  ult. 
contains  an  abject  and  fulsome  ad- 
dress from  the  late  Hanseatic  cities. 
They  stale,  tliat  they  have  always 
been  French  in  tlieir  hearts  through 
affection ;  and  that  they  rejoiee  in 
the  annexation  of  their  cities  to  the 
French  empire,  principally  because 
it  affords  them  an  opportunity  of 
showing  it  without  constraint. — 
Bonaparte  tells  them  in  his  reply, 
that  he  hopes  soon  to  witness  the 
zeal  and  valour  of  iheir  seamen ; 
and  declares  (referring  to  the  war 
with  this  country)  that  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  are  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  his  empire;  and 
that  when  he  is  once^  possessed  of 
100  ships  of  the  line,  he  will  com- 
pel England  in  a  few  campaigns 
to  sue  to  him  for  peace. 

Scvenil  instances  having  recently 
occurred  in  Paris,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, of  persons  concealing  the 
sex  of  their  children  to  evade  the 
conscription  law,  a  decree  has  been 
issued,  ordering  all  nurses,  mid- 
wives,  and  physicians,  to  enter  in 
a  register  kept  by  the  prefect,  the 
names  of  those  whom  they  deliver, 
with  the  sex  of  the  inf  mt,  age,  &c. 
The  lowest  penalty  for  neglect  is 
200  francs,  besides  discretionary 
imprisonment. 

4.  We  have  received  an  account 
of  the  temporary  abdication  of  the 
reigning  king  of  Sweden  ;  and- of 
the  elevation  .of  the  crown  prince 
( Bemadotte)  to  power  under  cer- 
tain restrictions.  The  r</i lowing  is 
an  abstract  of  the  royal  rroclama- 
lion,  whicli  is  dated  Much  17  : — 
(C  li)  "  We 
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**  We  Charles,  &c.  make  knoWn, 
Whereas,  owing  to  an  illness  that 
has  befallen  us,  and  from  which, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty, 
we  hope  soon  to  be  restored,  we 
have  deemed  it  necessary,  for  the 
present,  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
the  care  and  trouble  which" are  so 
closely  united  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs ;  and  in  or- 
der, during  our  illness,  not  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  affairs,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  order  what  is 
to  be  observed  respecting  the  go- 
vernment. And  we  do,  therefore, 
hereby  appoint  and  nominate  our 
beloved  son,  his  royal  highness 
Carl  Johan  crown  prince  of  Swe- 
den, and  generalissimo  of  our  mi- 
litary forces  by  land  and  sea,  during 
our  illness,  and  until  we  shall  be 
restored  to  health,  to  manage  the 
government  in  our  name  and  wkh 
ail  the  rights  we  possess,  and  alone 
to  sign  and  Issue  all  orders,  &c. 
with  the  following  motto  above  the 
signature  :-^*  During  the  illness  of 
my  most  gracious  king  and  lord, 
and  agreeable  to  his  appointment.' 
However,  his  royal  highness  the 
crown  prince  must  not,  during  the 
administration  of  our  royal  power 
and  dignity,  create  any  noblemen 
or  knights  ;  and  the  vacant  offices 
t£  the  states  can  only,  until  fuiiher 
notice,  be  managed  by  those  whom 
iiis  royal  highness  shall  appoint  lo 
that  eflfect/' 

RUSSIA, 

Since  Bonaparte  has  lost  the  op- 
portunity  of  sending  those  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him  to  Cayenne, 
he  has  obtained  permission  of  Alex- 
ander to  forward  them  to  Siberia  ; 
and  it  is  afErm.ed  that  in  the  course 
of  15  months,  more  than  60  French 
reformers  have  been  sent  to  Kamts- 
<!h4ika. 


LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 

Donuning'Streetf  jfyrilS. 

Captain  Camac  arrived  with  di- 
spatches from  viscount  Wellington 
to  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  dated 
Villa  Seca,  14th,  and  Louzao, 
16th  ult.  of  which  the  following  art 
extracts : 

Villa  Secay  March  U. 

The  enemy  retired  from  their 
position  which  they  had  occupied 
at  Santarem  and  the  neighbour* 
hood,  in  the  niffht  of  the  5th  inst. 
I  put  the  British  army  in  motion 
to  follow  them  on  the  morning  of 
the  6lh.  Their  first  movements  in- 
dicated  an  intention  to  collect  a 
force  at  Thomar,  and  I  therefore 
marched  upon  that  town,  on  the 
8th,  a  considerable  body  of  troop«, 
formed  of  a  part  of  marshal  sir 
W.  beresford's  corps,  under  maj.- 
gen.  the  hon.  W.  Stewart,  which 
had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes, 
and  afterwards  the  Zezcre,  and  of 
the  4th  and  6th,  and  part  of  the 
1st  divisions  of  infantry,  and  two 
brigades  of  British  cavalry.  Th«i 
enemy,  however,  continued  his 
march  towards  the  Mondego,  hav* 
ing  one  corps,  the  2d,  on  the  road 
of  Espinhel ;  gen.  Loison's  division 
on  the  road  of  Anciao,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  towards  P<iin- 
bal.  These  last  were  followed  and 
never  lost  sight  of  by  tlie  light  di- 
vision and  the  royal  dragoons  and 
the  first  hussars>  who  took  from 
them  about  200  prisoners. 

On  the  9th,  the  enemy  collected 
in  front  of  Pombal  the  6th  corps, 
with  the  exception  of  gen,  Lotsofls 
division,  the  8th  corps  and  the  9tp 
corps,. and  gen,  .Montbriin's  divi- 
sion of  cavalry.  The  hussar^ 
which,  with  the  royal  dragoons  and 
light  division,  were  itumediately »" 
front  of  the  eneiiy's  army,  ^^^^^ 
guished   themselves  in  a  ^^fK 
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which  they  macjle  on  this  occasion, 
under  the  command  of  cok  A:  ens- 
childt.     A  detachment  of  the  J  6th 
light  dragoons  under  liejit.  Wey- 
landy  which  had  been  in  observa- 
tion of  the   enemy   near   Leyria, 
made  prisoners  a  detachment,  con- 
sisting of   SO  dragoons,    on  that 
morning ;   and  had  followed    the 
enemy  from  Leyria,  and  arrived  on 
the  ground  just  in  time  to  assist 
theii  friends    the   hussars   in   this 
charge.^    I  could  npt  collect  a  suf- 
ficient body  of  troops  to  commence 
aa  operation  upon  the  enemy  till 
the  lltb.     On  that  day,  the  Isi, 
Sd,  4tb,  5th,  and  6th,  and  the  light 
divisions    of    infantry,   and    gen. 
Pack's  brigade,  and  all  the  British 
cavalry,   joined  upon  the  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
vho  had  commenced  their  retreat 
from  then-  position  during  the  night. 
They  were  followed  by  the  light 
division,   the  hussars  and   royals, 
and  brig.-gen.  Pack's  brigade  un- 
der the  command  .of  maj  -gen.  sir 
W.  Erskine  and  maj.-gen.  Slade, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  hold  the 
ancient   castle    of  Pombal,  from 
•which  they  were  driven ;  but  the 
6th  corps  and  gen.  Montbrun's  ca- 
valry, which-formed  the  rear  guard, 
supported  by  the  8th  corps,  held 
the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  the  troops  not  having  arrived 
in  time  to  complete  the  dispositions 
to  attack  them  before  it  was  dark. 
Upon  this  occasion,  lieu t.- col.  £1-  , 
der*s  battalion  of  Portuguese  ca- 
cadores  distinguished  themselves. 
The  enemy  retired  in  the  night ; 
and  on  the  12th,  the  6thx:orp5,  with 
gen.  Montbrun's  cavalry,  took  up 
a  strong  position  at  the  end  of  a 
defile  between  Redinhaand  Pom* 
bal,  with  their  right  in  a  wood  upon 
the  Soure  river,  and  dieir  left  ex- 
tending towards  the  high  ground 
above  the  liver  «f  Redinha.    This 


town  was  in  their  rear.'    I  attacked 
them  in  thb  posipon  on  the  12th, 
with  the  Sd  and  4th  light  divisions 
of  infantry,  and  brig.-gen.  Pack's 
brigade,  and  the  cavalry,  the  other 
troops  being  in  reserve.     The  post 
in  the  wood  upon  their  right  was 
first  forced  by  sir  W.  Erskine  with 
the  light  division.     We  were  then 
able  to  form  the  troops  in  the  plain 
beyond  the  defile  :  and  the  3d  di- 
vision under  major-general  Picton 
were  forpied  in  two  lines  in  the 
skirts  of  the  wood,  upon,  the  right; 
the  4th  division  under  major^gen. 
Cole,  in  two  lines  in  the    centre, 
having    gen.  Pack's  brigade   sup- 
pprting  their  right,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  3d  division;  and 
the  light  divison  in  two  lines  on  the 
left.     These  troops  were  supported 
in  the  rear  by  the  British  cavalry  ; 
and  the  1st,  5th,  and  6tii  divisions 
were  in  reserve.    The  troops  were 
formed  with  |^eat  accuracy  and  cc-- 
lerity,  and  lieut.-gen.  sir  B.  Spen- 
cer led  the  line  against  the  enemy's 
position  on  the  heights,  from  which 
they  were  immediately  driven,  with 
the  loss  of  many  men  killed  and 
wounded,    and    some    prisoners, 
Maj  ..gen.  sir  W.  Erskine  particu* 
larly  mentioned  the  condugt  a£  the 
52d  regiment,  and  col.  Elder's  ca- 
9adores4  in  the  attack  of  the  wood; 
and  I  must  add,  that  I  have  never 
seen    the  French  infantry   driven 
from  a  wood  in  a    more   gallant 
style.    There  was  but  one  narrow 
bridge,  and  a  ford  close  to  it,  over 
the  Kedinha  river,  over  whi«h  oar 
light  troops  passed  widi  the  enemy: 
but  as  the  enemy  commanded  these 
passages  witli  cannon,  some  time 
elapsed  before  we  could  pass  over 
a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  make 
a  fresh  disposition  to  attack  the 
heights  on  which  they  had  again 
taken  post.    The  3d  division  cross^ 
cd^  however,  and  manosuvred  a- 
(C  4)  gain 
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gain  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank, 
while  the  light  infantry  and  caval- 
ry, supported  by  the  light  division, 
drove  them  upon  their  naain  body 
at  Condeixa.  .  The  light  infantry 
of  maj.-gcn.  Picton's  division,  un- 
der lieut.-col.  Williams,,  and   the 
4th  cagadores,  under  col.  de  Regoa, 
were  principally  concerned  in  this 
operation.     We  found  the  whole 
army  yesterday,  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  second  corps,  which  was  still 
at  Espinhel,  in  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion  at  Condeixa ;  and  I  observed, 
that  they  were  sending  off  their 
baggage  by  the  road  of  Ponte  de 
Marcella.    From  this  cireumstiuice 
I  concluded  that  col.  Trant  had 
not  given  up  Coimbra,   and  that 
they  had  been  so  piessed  in  their 
retreat  that  tliey  had  not  been  able 
.  to  detach  troops  to  force  him  from 
the  place.    I  therefore  marched  the 
3d  division  under  maj.-gen.  Picton 
through  the  mountains  upon  the 
^  tneiny's  left^.towards  the  only  road 
opened  for  their  reception,  which 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  dis- 
lodging them  from  the  strong  po- 
sition of  Condeixa ;  and  the  enemy 
.  encamped  last  night  at  Cazai  Nova 
in  the  mountains,  about  a  league 
from  Condeixa.     We  immediately 
communicated  with  Coiinbia,  and 
made  prisoners    a  detachment  of 
the  enemy's    cavalry    which  were 
upon  the  road.  .  We  found  the  6ih 
and  8th  corps  formed  in  a  very 
strong  position  near  Cazal  Nova 
this  morning,  and  the  light  division 
attacked  and  drove  in  their  out- 
posts :  but  we  could  dislodge  them 
from  their  positions  only  by  move- 
ments on  their  flanks.  .According- 
ly I  moved  the  4th  division  under 
maj.-gen.  Cole  upon  Panella,   in 
order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
river  Esa^  and  the  communication 
with  Espinhel,   near  whicl\  pl^ce 
maj.^gen.  Nightingall  bad  been  in 


observation  of   the  movements  of 
the  2d  corps  since  the  10th ;  and 
the  3d  division  under  maj.-gen.  Pic- 
ton, more  immediately  round  the 
enemy's  left,  while-  the  light  divi- 
sion and  brig.-gen.  Pack's  brigade^ 
under    maj.-gen.  sir  W.  £rskine» 
turned  their  right ;  and  niai.-gen. 
Alexander  Campbell,  with  tne  6th 
division,  supported  the  light  troops 
by  which  they   were   attacked  ia 
front.    These  troops  were.suraort- 
ed  by  the  cavalry,  and  by  the  1st 
and  6th  division;    and  col.  Adi- 
worth'^  brigade  in  reserve.    These 
movements  obliged  the  enemy  to 
abandon  all    the    positions  which 
they  successively  took  up  in   the 
mountains ;  and  the  two  corps  d'ar-" 
mce,    composing  the  rear  guard, 
were  flung  back  upon    the  main 
body  at  Miranda,  de  Corvo,  upon 
.the  river  '£sa,   with   considerable 
loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and  pri* 
soners.     In  the  operations  of  this 
day,  the  4Sd,  S^^dy  and  95th  re- 
giments, and  3d  ca^adores^  Tender 
the  command  of  cols.  Drummond 
and  Beckwith,.  and  maj.  Patrick- 
son,  lieut.-col.  Ross,   and  majors 
Oilmour  and  Stewart,  particuwly 
distinguished  themselves;   as  also 
the  light  infantry  battalions  of  gen. 
Picton's  division  under  lieut.-CQi. 
Williams,   and  the  4th  ca^adores 
under  col.  de  Regoa,  and  die  troops 
of  liorsc-artillery  under  the  com- 
mand of  capts.  Ross  and  BulL  The 
result  of  these  operations  has  been, 
that  we  have  saved  Coimbra  and 
Upper  Beira  from  the  enemy's  ra- 
vages,  and  we  have  opened   the 
communications  with  the  northern 
provinces,  and  we  have  obliged  the 
enemy  to  take  for  their  retreat  the 
.^oad  by  Ponte  de  Murcella,     in 
which  they  may  be  aiinoyed  by  the 
militia  acting  insecurity  upon  their 
.flank,  while  the  allied  army  will 
press  upon  their  rear.    The  whole 
country. 
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cottntiy,  however,   affordsj    many 
advantageous  positions  to  a  retreat- 
ing army,   of  which   the  enemy 
have  shown  that  they  know  how  to 
avail  themselves.      They  are   re- 
treating from  tlie  country  as  they 
entered  it,  in  one  solid  mass ;  co- 
vering  their  rear  on  every  march 
by  the  operations  of  either  one  or 
two  corps  d'arm^,  in  the  strong 
positions^ which  the  country  affords; 
which  corps  d'arm^e   are   closely 
supported  by  the  main  body.     Be- 
fore they  quitted    their    position^ 
they  destroyed  a  part  of  their  can- 
non and  ammunition ;    and    they 
have  since  blown  up  whatever  the 
horses  werfe  unable  to  draw  away. 
They  have  no  provisions. excepting 
"what  they  plunder  on  tlie  spot ;  or, 
having  plundered,  what  die  soldiers 
carry  on  their  backs  ;  and  live  cat- 
tle.    1  Bm  concerned  to  be  obliged 
to  add  to  this  account,  tliat  their 
conduct  throughout  this  retreat  has 
been  marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom 
equalled,    and    never     surpassed. 
!£ven  in  the  towns  of  Torres,  No- 
vas, Thomar,  and  Pernes,  in  which 
the  head-quarters  of  some  of  the 
corps  had  been  for  four  months,  and 
in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been 
induced  by  promiscfs  of  good  treat- 
ment to  remain,  they  were  plun- 
dered, and  many  of  their  houses 
destroyed  on  the  niglit  the  enemy 
withdrew  froHL  their  poijitiort;  and 
they  have  since  burnt  every  town 
and    village  tlirough  which   they 
have  passed.     The  convent  of  Al- 
coba^a  was  burnt  by  order  from 
the  French   head-qu-.irters.       The 
bishop'^  piiliice  and  the  whole  towi^ 
•f  Leyria,  in  which  gen.  Drouet 
had  had  his  head -quarters,  shared 
the  same    fate;  and  there  i^  not 
.an  inhabitant  of   the  country  of 
any  class  or  description  who  ha$ 
iiad  any  dealing  or  contmunication 


vith  the  French  army,  who  has 
not  had  reason  to  repent  of  it,  and 
to  complain  of  them.  This  is  the 
mode  in  wftich  the  promises  have 
been  performed,  and  the  assurances 
have  been  fulfilled,  which  werehqld 
out  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
French  commander-in-chief ;  in 
which  he  told  the  inhabitants  of 
Portugal,  that  he  was  not  come  to 
make  war  upon  them,  but  with  a 
powerful  army  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  men  to  drive  the  En- 
glish into  the  sea.  It  is  to  ht  hoped 
3iat  the  example  of  what  has'  oc- 
curred in  this  country  will  teach 
the  people  of  this  and  of  other  na- 
tions what  value  they  ought  to 
place  on  such  promises  and  assur- 
ances, and  that  there  is  no  security 
for  life  or  for  any  thing  which  ren- 
ders life  valuable,  excepting  in  de- 
cided resistance  to  the  enemy.  I 
have  the  honour  to  inclose  returns 
of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  seve- 
ral affairs  with  the  enemy  since  they 
commenced  their  retreat.  I  have 
received  tlie  most  able  and  cordial 
assistance  througliout  these  opera- 
tions from  lieut.-gen.  sir  Brent  Spen- 
cer and  marshal  sir  W.  Beresford, 
whom  I  requested  to  cross  the  Ta- 
gjus,  and  who  has  been  with  me 
since  the  11th  instant ;  frommajor^ 
gens,  sir  William  Erskine,  Picton, 
Cole,  and  Ciimpbcll;  major-gen- 
Slade  and  raaj.-gen.  the  hon.  C. 
Colville,  and  the  general  and  other 
officers  comnv.mding  brigades  un- 
der their  orders  respectively.  I  am 
particularly  indebted  to  the  quar- 
ter-master-; •;en.  col.  Murray  for  the 
assistance  1  have  received  from 
him,  and  the  dep.  adj. -gen.  the 
hon.  col.  P.rk'jnh.ini,  and  tlie  offi- 
cers of  the  adjutant  and  quarter- 
master gentr.ii's  departments;  as 
also  to  tliose  of  my  personal  staff, 
who  have  given  me  every  assistance 
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in  their  power,  I  am  sorr7  to  in- 
form your  lordship  that  Badajos 
surrendered  oh  the  1 1th  inst. 

Lou%ao^  March  16. 
Maj.. gen.  Cole  joined  maj.-gen. 
l^ightingall  at  Espinhcl  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  14<th ;  and  this  move- 
ment, by  which  the  Esa  was  passed, 
and  which  gave  us  the  power  of 
turning  the  strong  position  of  Mi- 
randa de  Cprvo,  induced  the  enemy 
to  abandon  it  on  that  night.  Tliey 
destroyed  at  this  -place  a  great 
numbei;  of  carriages,  and  buried 
and  otherwise  destroy^^d  or  conceal- 
ed the  ammunition  which  they  had 
carried  ;  an4  they  likewise  burnt 
much  of  their  baggage  :  and  the 
road  throughout  the  march  from 
Miranfia  is  strewed  with  the  car- 
cases of  men  and  animals,  and  de- 
stroyed carriages  and  bagg-ige. 
We  found  the  enemy's  whole  army 
yesterday  in  a  very  strong  position 
on  the  Ceira,  having  one  corps  as 
an  advanced  guard  in  front  of  Foy 
d*Aronce  on  this  side  of  the  river. 
I  immediately  made  arrangements 
to  drive  in  the  advanced  guard,  pre- 
paratory to  the  movements  which 
It  might  be  expedient  to  make  to 
cross  the  Ceira  this  morning.  Brig.- 
gen.  Pack's  brigade  had  been  de- 
tached in  the  morning  through  the 
mo^mtains  to  the  left,  as  well  to 
turn  the  enemy  in  his  position  at 
Miranda  de  Corvo,  as  in  view  to 
any  others  they  might  take  up  on 
this  side  of  the  Ceira.  The  light 
division,  under  maj.-gen.  sir  W. 
Erskine,  was  ordered  to  possess 
some  heights  immediately  above 
Foy  d'Aronce,  while  major-gen. 
Picion's  divibion  was  moved  along 
the  great  road  to  attack  the  leit  of 
the  enemy's  position  and  of  the 
village.  The  6th  division  under 
maj.-gen.  Campbell,  and  the  hus- 
sars and  16di  light  drageons,  sup- 


ported the  light  division,  and  the 
1st  division  and  the  14*th  and  royal 
dragoons,  the  third.  These  move- 
ments succeeded  in  forcing  the 
enemy  to  abandon  his  strong  posi- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  Ceira,  with 
considerable  loss.  The  colonel  of 
the  39th  regiment  was  made  pri- 
soner*    The  light  troops  of  gen. 

*  Picton's  division  under  lieut.-coi. 
Williams,  and  those  of  niaj.-gen. 
Nightingall's  brigade,   were  prin- 

•  ci pally  engaged  on  the  right,  and 
the  95th  regiment  in  front  x>f  the 
light  division ;  and  these  troops  be- 
haved  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 
The  horse  artillery,  likewise,  under 
capts.  Ross  and  Bull,  distinguished 
themselves  on  this  occasion.  The 
troops  took  much  baggage  and 
some  ammunition  carriages  in  Foy 
d'Aronce.  I  had  been  prevented 
from  moving  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning  by  the  fog  ;  and  it  was 
dark  by  the  time  we  gained  posses- 
sion, of  the  last  position  of  the 
enemy's  advanced  guard.  In  the 
night,  the  enemy  destroyed  the 
bridge  on  the  Ceira,  and  retreated, 
leaving  a  small  rear-guard  on  the 
river. 

Foreign  Office,  JfrrlB. 
A  dispatch  was  received  this 
morning  by  the  marquis  Wellesley 
from  Charle?  Stuart,  esq.  his  ma- 
jesty's minister  at  Lisbon,  of  which 
the  fallowing  is  an  extract  ; 

«  Lislfon,  March  23.  ^ 
«  The  army  of  gen.  Massena  conti- 
nues to  retreat  towards  the  fronwer, 
«nd  every  march  is  facilitated  bythe 
abandonment  of  wounded,  and  the 
destruction  of  baggage  and  what- 
ever can  encumber  their  vaoyetnenU 
They  attempted  during  the!  8th  and 
19th  to  make  a  standin  the  Skn^ 
de  Moita,  but  were  ^"^^"J'SS 
that  position  with  the  loss  ^J*^ 
prisoners  on  the  19th.    On  *^^*  ^ 
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they  reached  Galiza.  The  British 
head-quarters  were  at  Pombeiro  an 
the  11th,  and  at  Algazil  on  the 
20th.  The  cavalry  and  light  troops 
continued  in  sight  of  the  French 
rear*guard,  and  the  moverfient  of 
the  aJlied  army  along  the  skirts  of 
the  Estrella,  which .  flank  the  posi« 
tions  in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego, 
promises  new  impediments  to  their 
retreat.  The  accounts  from  the 
frontier  of  Spanish  Estremadura 
state,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  force  which  came  from  An- 
dalusia has  returned  to  that  pro- 
vmce.  Marshal  Soult  moved  in 
the  middle  of  the  month  towards 
Seville,  at  the  head  of  400()  infan- 
try and  1500  cavalry.  No  conrf- 
deratbl^  force  has  been  left  in  the 
town  of  Badajos.  The  siege  of 
Campo  Major  continued  during  the 
19th,  20th,  and  21st.  A  breach 
having  been  effected,  the  place  ca- 
pitulated on  the  moniing  of  the 
latter  day.  The  garrison,  in  num- 
ber about  S50  mihtia,  have  remain- 
ed prisoners  of  war.  The  French 
force  before  the  place  consisted  of 
4000  infantry  and  500  cavalry. 
Hie  advanced  guard  of  marshal 
Beresford  reached  Portalegre  on 
the  20th,  where  that  officer  was 
expected  on  the  following  day," 
The   following    are  mteresting 

Surticulars  of  the  g^-^llant  action  at 
arrosa:  • 

♦*  Our  fellows  had  marched  22 
miles  that  day,  and  were  just  taking 
some  refreshment,  when  a  peasant 
.came  to  general  Graham,  and  told 
him  the  French  were  coming  round 
a  wood  to  surprise  him  ;  on  which 
gen.  Graham  fdhned  his  little  army 
with  admirable  precision.  When 
the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  ^;en. 
Graham  rode  up  in  front  of*  tlie 
guards,'  87th  regiment,  German 
legion,  and  Portuguese  cavalry, 
and  waving  his  bat,  said,  <  Now, 


my  lads,  there  they  are — spare 
your  powder,  but  give  them  steel 
enough*'  On  which  the  column 
gave  three  cheers,  and,  as  the 
French  neared  them,  gave  their 
volley,  and  made  so  animated  a 
charge,  that  in  an  hour  the  enemy 
were  put  hors  du  combat ^  'and,  with 
the  prompt  assistance  of  the  rifle 
corps  and  otlier  British  regiments^ 
dispersed  in  all  directions." 

In  the  late  brilliant  action  at 
Barrosa,  the  fire  was  hotter  than 
ever  remembered  by  the  oldest  sol- 
dier; scarcely  an  oflicer  escaping 
without  some  mark  of  shot.*  Gen. 
Graham  was  himself  pierced  in  the 
coat  in  two  places ;  sc  was  his  aide- 
de-camp  captain  James  Hamilton 
Stanhope,  of  the  guards.  Lieut.-  ^ 
col.  Norcott  of  the  95th  regiment, 
gen.  Dilkes,  cols.  Wheatley  and 
Fownsend  of  the  guards  had  theif 
horses  shot  under  tnem  ;  lie ut. -col. 
Colquitt  of  the  guards  likewise  was 
shot  through  the  sleeve  of  his  coat 
by  a  musket-ball„  and  a  cannon- 
shot  literally  touched  his  saddle 
while  he  was  in  the  act  of  dis- 
mounting to  pass  a  ravine.  Many 
others  had  similar  escapes. 

The  cortes  of  Spain  have  unani- 
mously decreed  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  to  gen.  Graham,  and  have 
elected  him  grandee  of  Spain  of 
the  1st  class,  "free  of  tribute," 
for  the  «'  astonishing  bravery  and 
discipline"  manifested  by  his  ma- 
jesty's troops; — and  a  strict  in- 
quiry is  to  be  made  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  general,  who 
evidently  appears,  from  gen.  Gra- 
ham's silence  respecting  him,  not 
to  have  done  his  duty  on  the  occa*-  ^ 
sion.  A  letter  from  Cadiz,  in  cor- 
roboration of  this  opinion,  says, 
**  The  Spaniards,  to  the  number  of 
12,000  men,  never  fired  a  shot  (ex- 
cept one  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
one  of  infentry,  who  were  with 
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us.)  The  rest  never  stirred  out  of 
the  wood  untjil  all  was  over.  They 
were  tliree  miles  distant  from  tlie 
field  of  action,  and  were  twice  sent 
for  to  come  and  take  their  ground. 
Had  they  advanced  in  due  time, 
the  whole  of  tlie  enemy's  columns 
under  marshal  Victor  would  in- 
evitably have  been  made  prison- 
ers." 

20.  Two  houses  in  Ironmonger- 
row,  Old-street,  which,  notwith- 
standing they  were  under  repair, 
were  crowded  with  inhabitants,  fell 
dowa  with  a  most  tremendous 
crash,  while  the  workmen  were 
gone  to  dinner:  by  this  disaster, 
we  lament  to  say  that  ten  persons 
were  UViried  in  the  ruins,  only  six 
of  whom  were  taken  out  alive. 
Those  who  met  their  death  by  this 
accident  consisted  of  the  wife  and 
three  children  of  Mr.  Crewe,  the 
occupier  of  the  first  house  that  fell ; 
'  he  was  in  the  act  of  feeding  one  of 
his  children,  which  was  dug  out 
from  between  his  knees,  dead! 
He  was  shortly  after  recovered  from 
the  ruins  with  only  a  fcvir  bruises. 
Mr,  Crewe's  mother,  who  was  on  a 
visit,  was  recovered,  and  taken 
with  some  others  of  the  wounded 
suflFerers  to  St.  Bartholomew's  ho- 
spital. The  house  in  the  occupan- 
cy of  Mr.  Watts,  and  which  fell  a 
few  seconds  .after  that  of  Mr.  C. 
contained  a  great  number  of  in- 
mates, who  being  alarmed  by  tlie 
cracking  of  windows,  providentially 
reached  a  place  of  safety.  To  add 
to  the  calamity'  of  the  survivors, 
the  ruins  were  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  and  thus  they  have  lost  tlie 
whole  of  their  furniture,  clothing, 
&c.  A  subscription  has  been  set 
on  foot  for  their  relief.  The  Lon- 
don militia  who  were  vat  the  time 
exercising  in  the  Artillery  Ground, 
were  immediately  sent  to  aid  the 
sufferers. 


On  Thurs.Jay  a  coransi's  jury 
sat  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Crewe  And 
her  three  children ;  and  after  an  ia- 
vestigation  of  upwards  of  two 
hours,  returned  a  verdict  of — Acci- 
dentaJKdeath  ;  and  tlie  coroner  or- 
dered a  deodand  of  one  hundred 
pounds  on  the  Ironmongers''  company^ 
to  whom  the  houses  belonged.  JLt 
appeared  that  these  houses,  with 
upwards  of  forty  others  in  the  same 
row,  had  been  lately  let  by  the 
company  on  repairing  leases.  They 
were  built  in  the  year  1713,  and  we 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
the  surveyors  of  the  Ironmongers' 
company  will  order  the  whole  of 
them  witiiou^  reserve  to  be  palled 
down. 

Canierhury,  April  23. 

In  tlie  interval  between  the  even«» 
tng  of  Saturday  Jast  and  Monday 
morning,  the  Union  bank,  belong^- 
ing  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Baker 
and  Co.  in  this  city,  was  entered 
by  some  unknown  means,  and  notes 
and  cash  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  stolen  thereout.  The  cir- 
cumstance was  discovered  about 
nine  on  Monday  morning,  when 
the  chief  clerk  being  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  business  of  the  day, 
found  some  obstruction  in  unlocl^ 
ing  the  iron  door  of  one  of  the 
closets ;  and  on  further  search  it 
-appeared  that  this,  as  well  as  an- 
other closet,  had  been  opened  and 
relocked,  and  that  an  iron  chest 
which  was  fitted  within-^ide  of  Mie 
of  them  had  been  forced  o])en,  ap-* 
parently  by  wrenching  the  lid  of  it. 
This  chest,  besides  the  note»of  the 
firm,  contained  also  the  receipts 
and  transactions  of  the  bank  on  Jia- 
turday',  which  it  was  customary  to 
deposit  there  in  the  bulk  till  the 
Monday  morning  following :  such* 
however,  was  the  systematic  me- 
thod with  which  this  robbery  was 
'  cfiected. 
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efectedy  that  the  checks  paid  in  the 
course  of  Saturday,  and  the  bills 
not  negotiable,  were  sorted  and  se- 
parated from  the  other  notes,  >  and 
such  only  taken  as  could  be  passed,  • 
consisting  of  bank  of  Engliind  and 
local  and  provincial  notes ;  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  a  gold  watch :  and, 
what  it  seems  extraordinary  that  the 
thieves  should  have  encumbered 
themselves  with,  the  paper-moulds 
of  thei^firro  were  also  taken.— One 
hundred  1/.  notes  of  the  firm  luck- 
ily escaped  attention ;  and  a  pearl 
necklace  of  very  considerable  value, 
which  was  contained  m  a  small  lea- 
thern trunk,  although  the  lock  of 
the  same  was  forced  off,  was  also 
left.  How  an  entrance  was  ob- 
tained into  the  bank  is  uncertain,  as 
no  violence  appeared  to  have  been 
used\o  the'  lock  of  the  outer  door  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  locks  of 
the  iron  doors  had  been  picked  and 
re4ocked,  one  of  the  wards  having 
been  twisted  off  in  the  act,  and  a 
piece  of  a  small  steel  saw,  which 
had  been  broken,  was  also  left  be- 
hind. A  reward  of  200A  is  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders  ; 
but  as  yet  we  understand  no  clue 
that  can  lead  to  so.  desirable  an  end 
has  been  ascertained. 

DiLEAOFUL    FIRE. 

^.  Thfe  following  are  particu- 
lars of  the  dreadful'  fire  at  Mr. 
GouUie's  pork-shop,  comer  of 
Half-  Moon-street,  Bishopsgate- 
street.  The  moment  the  flames 
burst  forth  in  the  lower  apartments, 
thealarmof  fire  wasgiven  irom  with- 
out by  some  passengers;  but  such 
progress  had  the  fire  made,  that  it 
was  too  late  to  save  tlie  lives  of  most 
of  the  devoted  inhabitants.  The 
family  consisted  of  Mr.  Goullie, 
his  wife,  tliree  children,  the  nurse, 
s  maid-servanti  shop-boy«    and  a 


waiter  at  the  London  Tavern  and 
his  wife,  who  were  lodgers  in  the 
first  floor.  The  two  latter  only 
were  awakened  by  the  noise,  and 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
with  their  bed  to  the  window  of  the 
first  floor,  which  they  threw  on  the 
pavement  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  it.  The  wife 
first  made  a  lean,  and  falling  on  the 
bed,  did  not  receive  the  leastinjuryi; 
her  husband ,  who  i nstantly  followed  ^ 
her,  wasnot  so  fortunate;  became 
in  contact  with  a  hook,-  which  tore 
his  leg  in  a  dreadful  manner,  but 
from  bruises  he  suffered  no  material 
injury.  Of  the  rest  of  the  family 
nothing  was  seen ;  but  the  populace 
heard  at  intervals  their  cries,  and 
this  was  but  for  a  short  time,  for 
the  floor  giving  way,  the  whole  of 
the  unfortunate  family  perished  in 
the  burning  ruins.  The  Union 
fire-engine  was  the  first  on  the  spot 
.and  began  to  play, and  beingshortly 
supported  by  others,  the  confla- 
gratioi^  \vas  prevented  IVom  extend- 
mg  further  than  the  premises  where '' 
the  fire  commenced.  As  soon  as 
day-light  appeared,  the  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  were 
searched  for  in  the  ruins,  and  in  the 
course  of  tiie  day  they  were  all 
found,  except  the  maid-servant  and 
the  boy,  and  conveyed  to  Bishops- 
gate  workhouse.  The  youngest 
child  was  only  a  month  old,  and  the 
nurse  who  attended  Mrs.  Goullie 
was  one  of  the  unhappy  sufferers. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  from  the 
commencement  to  the  termination 
of  the  fire,  there  was  not  a  single 
ladder  brought  by  the  persons  who 
were  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
alarm. 

Corsntr^s  Inquest, — An  inquest 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  on 
the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goul- 
lie,   Peter  and  William,  two  of 

their 
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their  inale  children,  a  female  infant 
only  a  months  old*  Mardia  Court* 
ney,  a  nurse,  and  James  Shore,  an 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Gx)ullie,  who 
met  their  death  hy  tlie  dreadful  fire  * 
,  on  Saturday.  The  jury  having 
been  swoni,  proceeded,  to  Bishops- 
gate  workhouse,  to  examine  the  bo- 
dies, which  were  disposed^in  sliells 
for  that  purpose.  A  more  dreadful 
or  more  harrowing  scene  was 
scarcely  ever  exhibited  to  ajury- 
The  human  form  was  but  barely 
discernible,  and  from  the  contor- 
tions 10  be  observed  in  their  muti- 
lated frames,  it  was  evident  that 
some  of  them  had  expired  in  the 
xaost  poi^rnant  agonies.  This  pain- 
ful task  over,  the  jury  returned  to 
the  White  Hart,  where  several  wit- 
nesses were  examined  touching  the 
origin  of  the  horrid  catastrophe. 
The  only  one  whose  evidence  threw 
any  new  light  upon  the  subject, 
was  Susannah  Creed,  the  wife  of  a 
waiter  at  the  London  Tavern,  who 
Jodged  on  the    first  floor.      She 

*  stated  that  she  had  supped  with 
Mrs.  Goullie  the  night  before  the 
fire,  and  that  she  and  her  husband 
went  to*bed  at  half-past  ten  o'clock. 
She  was  awoke  about  two  o'clock 
by  a  loud  cracking*  She  imme- 
iiiately  got  up  and  opened  the 
chamber  door,  when  to  her  con- 
sternation she  saw  a  volume  of 
flame  ascending  the  stairs.  She 
warned  to  run  up  stairs  to  alarm  the 

*  family,  but  her  husband  prevented 
her;  and  throwing  a  feather-bed  out 
of  the  window,  she  jumped  upon 
it,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  her  husband  •  In  addition 
to  the  persons  already  named  as 
having  fallen  victims  to  this  dread- 
ful visitation,  she  said  there  was  a 
servant  maid,  named  Martha  By- 
ron, wh<ise  remains  have  not  yet 
been  found.    On  being  qaebtioned 


as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  fire, 
she  said  tiiat  the  f:imilv  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  a  large  fire  m  the 
parlour  to  dry  their  clothes  which 
they  generally  washed  once  a  week. 
They  also  occasionally  left  a  fire 
under  a  copper  in  the  wash4ioase, 
which  was  used  to  boil  hams  and 
other  xrieat  for  sale  in  the  shop.  To 
these  sources  only  cotild  she  attri- 
bute the  origin  of  the  flames.  The 
coroner  having  summed  np  ;he  evi- 
dence, the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of— Di^d  by  accidental  fire. 

MAY. 

PENAL    LAWS. 

I.  An  afflicting  detail  has  beeo 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  of 
commcns  in  consequence  of  the 
humane  endeavours  of  sir  Samuti 
Romilly  to  modify  our  penal  Jaws. 
It  is  a  return  of  the  number  of 
commitments  for  trial  in  the  years 
1805-6-7-8,  and  1809,  distinguish- 
ing the  crimes,  the  convictions,  and 
the  sentences.  .  In  London  and 
Middlesex  alone,  it  appears  that 
the  numbers  were  :— 

Committed.  Indicted.  Con^cted. 
1805  -  980  951  588 

1806-  899  885  .       475 

1607-1017  980         542 

1808-1110  1074  619 
1809-1242  1197  750 
In  this  melancholy  table,  the 
gradual  increase  of  crimes  and 
convictions  for  the  last  three  years 
is  very  remarkable;  and  we  fear 
that  the  evil  may  be  traced  to  the 
pressure  of  the  times ;  for  we  ob- 
serve that  it  is  under  the  head  of 
larceny  that  the  increase  of  crimes 
is  chiefly  to  be  found. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  nomber 
of  commitment^,  trials,  and  con- 
victions for  all  England,  we  subjoin 
the  return  for^he  year  1809:— 

Home 
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Committed. 

Indicted. 

Convicted. 

Executed. 

Home  circuit. . 

•  • . .  v5oo  .  •  1 

....   332  .... 

...   ^03  ..., 

...    17 

Oxford  ditto.. 

..,.269  ... 

...  262  .,.' 

,..    154  .... 

..      2 

Western  ditto. 

267  ... 

:..   253  .... 

...    152  .... 

..     4 

Midland  ditto . 

....223  ... 

...   214.  .... 

...    134  .... 

..     4 

Norfolk  ditto. . 

....121   ... 

...    118  .... 

...     70.... 

..     5 

Northern  ditto 

....108  ... 

...     98  .... 

,..     49.... 

..     7 

North  Wales  ditto  .     1 1   — — 

Brecon  ditto 10 10 -  5 — 

Carmarthen  ditto  ..    18  ..... .      15 4  • — 

Lancashire  ditto  . .  105 96 52 13 


Durham  ditto  ....      8 5 2 

Si«ex  js^-'^-  'l?r! ]}E  ••••••  '^ -1 

*£40  2601  1577  50 

LORD  NELSON*^  MONUMENT. 

The  statue  erected  in  Guildhall  to  this  distinguished  commander  was 
exposed  on  Saturday  the  27th  ult.  to  public  view.  The  following  la- 
ser iption  appears  on  the  tablet ;  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 

To  Horatio  Viscodkt  and  Baron  Nelson, 

Vice-admiral  of  the  White,  and  Knight  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath; 

A  man  amongst  the  few  who  appear  at  different  periods  to  have  been  created 

To  promote  the  grandeur  and  add  to  the  security  of  Nations  ; 

Inciting  by  their  high  example  their  fellow  mortals,  through  all  succeeding  ttmm^ 

To  pursue  the  course  that  leads  to  the  exaltation  of  our  imperfect  nature. 

Provihence,  that,implanted  in  Nelson*s  breast  an  ardent  passion  for  renown. 

As  bounteously  endowed  him  with  the  transcencfent  talents 

Necessary  to  the  great  purposes  he  was  destined  to  accomplish. 

At  an  early  period  of  life  he  entered  into  the  naval  service  of  his  country ; 

And  earlywere  the  instances  which  marked  the  fearless  nature  and  enterprise  of 

His  character;  uniting  to  the  loftiest  spirit,  and  the  justest  title  to  self-confidence, 

A  strict  and  humble  obedience  to  the  sovereign  rule  of  discipline  and  subordination. 

Rising  by  due  gradation  to  command,  he  infused  into  the  bosoms' of  those  he  led. 
The  valorous  ardour  and  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  King  and  Country, 

Which  animated  his  own ; 

And  while  he  acquired  the  love  of  all  hy  the  sweetness  and  moderation  of  his  temper. 

He  inspired  an  universal  confidence  in  the  never-failing  resources  of 

His  capacious  mind. 

It  will  be  for  history  to  relate  the  many  great  exploits  through  which, 

Solicitous  of  peril,  and  regardless  of  wounds,  he  became  the  glory  of  his  profession! 

Bat  it  belongs  to  this  brief  record  of  his  illustrious  career,  to  say. 

That  he  commanded  and  conquered  at  the  Battles  of  the  NiLjt  and  Cof  enhaoem. 

Victories  uerer  before  equalled  ;  yet  afterwards  surpassed  by  his  own  last  achievement* 

The  Battle  of  Trafalgar! 

Fought  on  the  2 1st  of  October  in  the  year  1S05. 

On  that  day,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  action,  he  fell,  njortally  wounded: 

But  the  sources  of  life  and  sense  failed  not,  until  it  was  known  to  him  that. 

The  destruction  of  the  enemy  being  completed. 

The  glcry  of  bis  country  and  his  own  had  attnined  their  summit. 

Then  bying  his  hand  on  his  brave  hearty  with  n  look  of  exalted  resignation 

To  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  the  fate  of  man  and  nations. 

He  expired. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  X.ondaii 

Have  caused  this  Monument  to  be  erected, 

Not  in  the  presumptuous  hope  of  sustaining  the  departed  Hero's  memory. 

But  to  manifest  their  estimation  of  the  Man,  and  their  admiration  of  his  deeds. 

Tliis  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  they  Cms;,  will  remain  as  long  as  their  own  renowned 

City  shall  exist. 
The  period  to  Nelson's  Fame  can  only  be  ths  sno  or  timc| 
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An  occurrence  has  taken  place 
at  Newmarket  which  is  the  subject 
of  general  conversation  and  surprise 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  turf. 
Several  horses  weie  entered  for  the 
Claret  Stakes,  and»  as  usual,  were 
taken  out  in  thq  morning  for  ex- 
ercise.— They  all  drank,  as  we  un- 
derstand, at  one  watering-trough. 
Some  time  after  they  had  bfeen  wa- 
tered, six  of  them  were  observed 
to  stagger,  and  then  to  roll  about 
in  the  greatest  agony.  One,  we 
hear,  is  dead.  On  examining  the 
water-trough,  it  was  found  that  the 
water  had  been  poisoned.  The 
horses  were  the  property  of  Mr. 
Sit  well,  sir  F.  Staindish,  and  lord 
Kinnaird.  Suspicion  has  attached 
upon  one  gf  the  jockeys.  A  large 
reward  has  be'eri  offered  for  tne 
discovery  of  the  perpetrator  of  this 
infamous  deed. 

"  Netumarketf  May  3. 

**  We  are  all  hei^  in  the  highest 
degree  of  indignation  and  asto- 
sisnment.  Six  noble  animals  that 
were  to  run  for  the  stakes  were  poi- 
soned yesterday  morning.  The 
poison  was  administered  in  their 
watering-troughs,  and  the  poor 
creatures,  about  two  hours  after 
drinking,  were  found  in  the  most 
dreadful  state  of  agony,  kicking, 
tumbling,  and  rolling  on  the  ground 
in  the  most  furiousi  manner.  This 
horrible  act  was  done  of  course 
with  a  view  to  prevent  their  running 
for  the  stakes.  Of  the  six  horses, 
one,  Pirouette,  the  property  of  lord 
Foley,  is  since  dead.  1  hear  the 
hor5.es  belonged  chieily  to  lord  Fo- 
ley, Mr.  Sitwell,  and  lord  Kin- 
naird." 

9.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  bridge  at  Millbank  was  laid 
this  day,  oy  lord  Dundas,  as  ^xoxj 
of  his  R.  H.  the  prince  regent.  In 
a  cavity  of  the  stone  was  placed, 
^wiib  tlie  customary  ceremonies,  a . 


glass  case,  containing  gold,  stlTer^ 
and  copper  coins,  with  an  engraved 
plate  recording  the  event.  The 
new  work  ^as  afterwards  named 
"The  Regent's  Bridge,'*  and  the 
ceremony  concluded,  as  it  had  be- 
gun, by  a  salute  of  21  guns.  The 
unfavourable  state  of  the  weather 
prevented  the  inclosure  being  filled. 
We  understand'  the  bridge  will  be 
built  externally  of  Scotch  graiuce, 
and  the  ornaments  and  finishing  of 
Portland  stone.  It  will  be  a  straight 
bridge,  like  those  of  antiquity,  and 
will  consist  of  seven  arches ;  the 
central  one  of  110  feet  span,  and 
others  diminishing  in  size  to  90  feet 
at  the  ends.  The  water-way  will 
be  702  feet,  and  the  whole  extent 
920  feet.  It  will  take  about  five 
years  in  completion. 

11.  A  few  days  ago  an  unfortu- 
nate chimney-sweeper's  boy,  a^ed 
12  years,  was  employed  to  sweep  a 
chimney  in  Wakefidd,  which  com- 
municated by  a  flue  with  the  fire  of 
a  neighbouring  house.  WhQe  the^ 
youth  was  in  the  chimney,  the  soot 
from  the  fire  broke  out  into  a  flame, 
which,  spreading  upwards, scorched 
the  poor  fellow  so  dreadfully,  diat 
he  fell  down  to  the  bottom,  his  flesh 
being  completely  burnt  from  his 
toes  to  his  chin ;  but  though  in  that 
deplorable  state,  he  si\rvived  in  ex- 
cruciating pain  for  ^vq  days,  when 
he  expired. — ^The  coroner's  jury 
could  not  agree  in  their  verdistt 
but  consented  to  submit  the  case 
to  the  consideration  of  the  magi- 
strates. 

12.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  destructive  phsoome- 
non  appeared  at  Bonsail,  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbysliire.  A  singular 
motion  was  observed  in  a  cloudy 
of  a  serpentine  form,  which  mored 
in  a  circular  direction  from  S.  by 
W.  to  N.  extending  itself  to  the 
ground.    It  begaa  its  operadoos 
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SMtit  HoptOn^  and  contimied  its 
operations  about  five  or  six  miles  in 
.  length)  and  about  four  or  B^e  hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth,  tearing  up 
plantations,  levelling  barns,  walls, 
iaiid  miners'  cots.  It  tore  up  large 
atoh-crees,  carrying  them  from  20 
t<>  80  yards  j  and  tviristed  the  tops 
ft'orn  the  trunks,  conveying  them 
60  to  100  yards  distance.  Cows 
were  lifted  from  one  field  to  an- 
other* and  injared  by  the  fall  j  mi- 
ners' boddk  tubs,  wash  vats,  and 
other  materials,  carried  to  a  consi- 
derable distaiice,  and  forced  into 
the  ground.  This  was  attended 
tvith  a  most  tremendpus  hall-storm ; 
stones^  and  lumps  of  ice  were  mea- 
tured  from  nine  to  twelve  inche^j  in 
eircumferencei 

Ihe  duke  of  Devonshire  has  in- 
irlosed  the  principal  part  of  his 
iBOuntain  estate  roimd  Buxton,  on 
"Which  he  has  erected  several  farm- 
houses, and  other  appropriate  build- 
ingSi  to  the  great  improvement  of 
'JL  country  that  for  centuries  had 
remained  in  a  desert  and  barren 
state., 

Burdett  Vi  jibhott. 
17.  The  attorney-general  pro- 
ceeded at  great  length  in  his  argu- 
ment on  the  demurrer  J  to  which 
Mr.  Holroyd  replied. — Lord  El- 
lenborough  then  said,  that  he  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to,the 

great  features  of  the  question,  and 
e  thought  the  justification  satis- 
factory :— -Istj  The  right  to  com- 
mit was  authorised  by  reason  and 
law. — 2dj  The  warrant  followed 
the  order,  and  the  order  was  con- 
formable to  the  power. — Sd*  TJie 
outer  door  might  be  broken  open 
for  contempt  of  an  inferior  court, 
and  it  certainly  might  be  so  where 
public  benefit  was  concerned.  Mr* 
justice  Grose  and  Mr.  justice  Bai^ 
ley  concurred  entirely  in  opinion 
with  the  chief  justice.  Mr«  justice 
1811. 


,Le  Blanc. was  absent  through  ill 
health. — Judgement  of  the  court  in  fa- 
vour of  ibe  Speaker, 

18.  Twelve  standards  and  co- 
lours taken  from  tlie  enemy  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  including  the 
French  eagle  taken  by  the  87th  re- 
giment at  the  battle  of  Barrosa, 
were  carried  with  military  ceremo- 
nies from  the  parade  in  St.  James's 
park  to  Whitehall  chapel,  and  de- 
posited on  each  side  of  the  jjltar. 
The  spectacle,  which  Avas  one  of 
the  finest  ever  witnessed,  was  at- 
tended by  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Canibridge,  sir  D.  Dundas,  gene- 
rals Hope,  Doyle,  Calvert,  and 
Phipps,  and  the  Spanish'and  Portu- 
guese mini.'ters,  besides  a  number 
of  ladies  of  distinction. 

Admtraliy^OJJice^  May  IS.  Sir 
Charles  Cotton,  bart.  commander 
in  chief  oi  his  majesty's  ships  and 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  trans- 
mits th^  following  account  of  a 
most  brilliant  affair,  from  C?apt. 
Hoste: 

Amfhiotty  off"  the  tsle  of  Lissa, 
March  14>. 

Sir, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  I 
have  to  acquaint  you,  that  after  an 
action  of  six  hours  we  have  com- 
pletely defeated  the  combined 
French  and-Italian  squadrons,  con- 
sisting of  Hve  frigates,  one  'cor- 
vette, one  brier,  two  schooners,  one 
giin-boat,  and  one  xebec.  The  force 
opposed  to  them  was  his  majesty's 
ship  Amphion,  Cerberus,  Active,  , 
and  Volage.  .On  the  morning  ©f 
the  13th  the  Active  made  the  sig- 
nal for  a  strange  fleet  to  windward, 
and  day-light  discovered  to  us  the 
enemy's  squadron  lying-to  off'  the 
north  point  of  the  island  of  Lissa  : 
tlie  wind  at  that  time  was  from  the 
north-west,  a  fine  breeze.  The 
enemy  having  formed  in  two  divi- 
sioas>  instantly  bote  dowa  to  attack 
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US  under  all  .possible  sail.  The  Bri- 
tish line,  led  by  the  Amphion,  was 
formed  by  signal  in  the  closest  or- 
der on  the  starboard  tack  to  receive 
them.  At  nine  A,  M.  the  action 
commenced  by  our  firing  on  the 
headmost  ships  as  they  came  with- 
in range  :  the  intention  of  the  ene- 
my appeared  to  be  to  ]break  our 
line  in  two  places ;  the  starboard  di- 
vision, led  by  the  French  commo- 
dore, bearing  upon  tlie  Amphion 
and  Active,  and  the  larboard  divi- 
sion on  the  Cerberus  and  Volage  : 
in  this  attempt  he  failed  (though 
almost  aboard  of  us),  by  the  well- 
directed  fire  and  compact  ordqr  of 
our  line.  He  then  endeavoured  to 
'  round  the  van  .^-hip,  to  engage  to 
leeward,  and  thereby  place  us  be- 
tween two  fires ;  but  was  so  warmly 
received  in  the  attempt,  and  ren- 
dered so  totally  unmanageable,  that 
in  the  act  of  wearing  he  "went  on 
shore  on  the  rocks  of  Lissa  in  the 
greatest  possible  confusion.  The 
line  was  then  wore  to  renew  the  ac- 
tion, the  Amphion  not  half  a  cable 
length  from  the  shore ;  the  remain- 
derofthe  enemy's  starboard  division 
passing  under  our  stern,  and  en- 
gaging ut  at  leeward,  whilst  the 
larboard  division  tacked,  and  re- 
mained to  windward,  engaging  the' 
Cerberus,  Volage,  and  Active.  In 
this  situation  the  action  commenced 
with  great  fury,  his  majesty's  ships 
frequently  in  positions  which  un- 
avoidably exposed  them  ^to  a  raking 
fire  .of  tlie  enemy,  who  with  his  su- 
periority of  numbers  had  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  it :  but  nothing, 
sir,  could  withstand  the  brave  squa- 
dron I  had  the  honour  tocommand. 
At  20  minutes  past  11  A.  M.  the 
Flora  struck  her  colours,  and  at 
12  the  Bellona  followed  her  ex- 
ample. The  enemy  to  windward 
now  endeavoured  to  make  off,  but 
were  followed  up  as  close  as  the 


disabled  staCe  of  his  majesty's  shipi 
would  admit  of,  and  the  Active 
ai^d  Cerberus  were  enabled  at  5 
P.  M.  to  compel  the  stemraost  of 
them  to  surrender,  when  the  action 
ceased,  leaving  us  in  possession  of 
the  Corona  o?  44  gnns,  and  the 
Bellona  of  62  guns  (the  Fivnch 
commodore),  the  Favorite  of  44 
guns,  on  shore,  which  shortly  after 
blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosions 
the  corvette  of  the  enemy  aiaking- 
all  possible  sail  to  the  north*west^ 
and  t^'O  frigates  crowding  sail  for 
the  port. of  Lessina,  the  brig  mak- 
ing off  to  the  south-cast,  and  the 
small  craft  flying  in  every  direction; 
nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  prevent 
them,  having  no  ship  in  a  state  lo 
follow.  I  must  now  account  f<W" 
the  Flora's  getting  away  after  hav- 
ing struck  her  colours.  At  the 
time  I  was  engaged  with  that  sfarp, 
tpe  Bellona  was  raking  ns ;  and 
when  she  stnick,  I  had  no  boat  that 
could  possibly  take  possession  of 
her.  1  therefore  preferred  dosing 
with  the  Bellona  and  taking  her,  to 
^losing  time  alongside  the  Flora^ 
whicn  I  already  considered  belong- 
ing to  us.  I  call  on  the  officers  of 
my  own  squadron,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  enemy,  to  witness  my  asser- 
tion. TJic  correspondence  I  have 
had  on  this  subject  with  the  French 
captain  of  the  Danac  (now  their 
commodore),  and  which  I  inclose 
herewith,  is  convincing ;  and  even 
their  own  officers  (pnsoners  here) 
acknowledge  the  fact.  Indeed  I 
might  have  sunk  her,  an4  so  might 
the  Active;  but  as  the  co)otirs 
"were  down,  and  all  firing  from  her 
had  long  ceased,  both  capt.  Gor* 
don  and  myself  considered  her  as 
our  own :  tho  delay  of  getting  a 
boat  on  board  the  BeHona,  and  the 
an]^ious  pursuit  of  capt.  Gordon 
after  the  beaten  enemy,  enabled 
him  to  steal  og,  till  too  late  fsr  our 
shattecBd 
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shattered  ships  to  come  np  with 
him,  hisrig^^tng  and  satis  apparent-. 
ly  not  much  injured;  but  by  the 
laws  of  war  1  shall  ever  Tnaintain 
he  belont^s  to  us.  The  enemy's 
squadron,  (as  per  inclosed  return,) 
was  commanded  by  Mons.  Duba»ir- 
dicw,  capitaine  de  vaisseau, '  and  a 
member  of  the  legion  of  honoar, 
who'  i  c  IciDed.  In  j  ijstice  to  a  brave 
man  I  must  say*  he  set  a  noble  cxi 
ample  of  intrepidity  to  those  under 
him.  'flicy  sailed  from  Ancona 
tlie  11th  mst.  with  .500  troops  en 
lx>ard>  and  every  thing  necessary 
for  fortifying  and  garrisoning  the 
island  of  Lissa.  Thanks  to  Provi- 
dence, we  have  this  time  prevented 
them.  [Capt.  Hoste  concludes 
with  acknowledging  in  handsome 
terms  the  services  ot  capts.  Gordon, 
Whitbyj  and  Hornby  j  of  sir  D. 
Dunn,  his  fit st>lieu tenant,  who  was 
wounded;  of  capt.  Moore,  of  the 
royal  marraes;  of  first-lieiits,  Dick* 
enson,  Henderson^  and  W©olridc>e, 
who  had  been  reported  to  him  oy 
their  respective  captains  as  having 
greatly  distinguished  themselves; 
and  generally  of  every  officer,  sea* 
man,  and  marine,  on  board  the 
squadron.  Capt.  Hoste  was  him- 
self wounded  in  the  arm,  and  re- 
ceived besides  several  severe  con* 
tusions*] 

The  English  squadron  consisted 
o£  the  Amphion,  capt.  Hoste,  of  32 
gims  and  254  men;  the  Active, 
capt.  Gordon,  of  38  guns  and  800 
men  ;  Volage,  capt.  Hornby,  of  22 
guns  and  175  men  ;  and  Gerb'^riis, 
capt.  Whitby,  of  S^  guns  and  254 
men.  Total  124  guns,  983  meji, 
from  which  deduct  i04,  being  ships 
short  of  complement. 

The  French  squadron  consisted 
of  La  Favcrite,  Mons.  Dubourdieu, 
commandant  de  division,  capt.  Del- 
lamalliere,  of  44  guns  and  i)$0  men ; 
burnt.*- Flora»  M.  ^ridier,  capt. 


of  44f  guns  and  350  men ;  struck, 
but  escaped. — Danae,  of  44 '  guns 
and  850  men  ;  escaped. — Corona, 
M.  Pasquilago,  capt.  of  44  24- pound- 
ers and  350  men;  taken. — Bellona, 
M.  Dudon,  capt.  of  32  guns  and 
224  men  ;  taken.—- Caroline,  M. 
Baratavick,  capti  of  28  guns'and 
224  men;  escapec[.— Principe  de 
Augusta  brig,  Bologne,  capt.  of 
16  guns  and  105  men  ;  escaped. — 
Schooner,  of  10  guns -and  60  men ; 
escaped,— -"Schooner,  of  2  guns  and 
57  men ;  escaped.— Xebec,  of  6 
guns  and  70  men ;  escaped.— Gun- 
boat, of  2  guns  and  35  men  ;  es- 
caped.— ^Troops  embarked  500.— 
Total,  272  guns,  2,655  men. 

A  letter  from  Capr.  Hoste  here 
follows,  addressed  to  Mons.  feri- 
dier,  <iommandant  of  La  Flora  fri- 
gate, calling  upon  him  to  make  re- 
stitution of  that  ship,  she  having 
struck  to  Capt.  Hoste,  who  might 
have  sunk  her,  had  he  not  consider* 
ed  her  as  having  surrendered.  The 
answer  purports  to  be  written  front 
on  board  the  Danae  frigate.  Roads 
of  Lessina,  denying  the  above  fact ; 
but  having  neither  a  date  nor  sig- 
nature. Capt.  Hoste  hereupon  re- 
turns  the  letter,  appeals  to  Mens. 
Periciier  and  the  English  officers 
for  tlie  truth  of  his  assertions. 

Another  letter  from  capt.  Hoste, 
dared  Lissa,  March  15,  states  the 
sui  render  of  the  remainder  of  the 
French  commodore^s  crew  and. 
troops,  to  the  summons  of  Messrs. 
Lew  and  Kingston,  two  midship** 
men  of  the  Active,  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  prizes  at  that  port, ' 
and  who  afterwards  recaptured  a 
Sicilian  privateer  of  14  guns,  which 
had  struck  to  a  1-gun  Venetian 
schooner.  Capt.  Hoste  also  men* 
tions,  tha:  the  Corona  caught  fire  in 
the  main-top  shortly  after  her  cap-' 
tnre,  but  that  tlie  fire  was,  with 
-great  exertion,  extinguished. 
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A  letter  from  ;idmiral  sir  C.  Cot* 
ton  incloses  the  following  : 

Cambrian^  off  Rosast  j^prii  16. 

Sir,— I  have  *  grent  pleasure  in 
sending  to  you  by  the  Blossom  the 
important  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
rendecof  Figueras  to  the  Spaniards, 
on  the  lOih  inst.  and  that  St.  Phi- 
lion  and  Palamos  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Cambrian  and 
-VoLontaire  on  the  12th  and  14'th, 
the  guns  all  embarked  and  the  bat- 
teries destroyed.  I  am  now. on  my 
way  to  Rosas  and  Cadequis,  and  I 
have  reason  to  hope  the  latter  place, 
with  Sllva,  will  also  shortly  be 
ours. — The  fall  of  Figuer;is  nas 
roused  the  Spaniards,  who  are 
•  arming  in  all  directions,  and  Hg- 
stalrich  and  Gerona  are  at  this  nio- 
inent*garrisoncd  by  Spanish  troops. 
The  only  correct  account  I  can 
learn  is,  that  4-00  Italians,  with  200 
French  troops,  were  left  to  protect 
Figueras;  and  tliat  the  former,  dis- 
gusted with  the  treatment  they  daily 
receive  from  the  French*  and  being 
also  hztlf-starved,  opened  the  gates 
of  the  fortress  to  a  body  of  Spanish 
troops  (apprised  of  tlieir  intention), 
who  rushed  into  the  castle  and  put 
every  Frenchman  to  the  sword.-— 
At  this  moment,  about  2,000  effec- 
tive Spanish  troops  are  in  full  pos- 
session of  tliis  important  place  ;  and 
general  Sarsfield  is  on  his  way  with 
moVe,  as  well  as  supplies  of  every 
kind.  The  French  general  d'  Hil- 
liers,  who  ha^  the  ccmmand  in  Ca- 
talonia, on  hearing  of  the  fall  (>f 
Figueras,  has  abandoned  all  his 
holds  in  Spain  except  Barcelona, 
and  is  collecting  the  whole  of  his 
force  to  attack  it,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent supplies  from  getting  in  ;  bat 
I  am  told  a  quantity  of  provision 
was  concealed  in  the  town  unknown 
to  the  French,  which  have  been 
given  up  to  the  Spanish  troops  in 
the  castlei  who  arc  in  the  highest 


spirits  possible.  Th'e  Termagant 
continues  to  watch  Barcelona ;  and 
1  purpose  remaining  off  here  with 
the  Voloniaire  ready  for  any  thing 
that  may  offer,  as,  under  ail  the 
existingf  circumstances,  I  think  it 
likely  Rosas  may  give  up.  I.  also 
beg  to  inform  you  that  a  large 
settee  deeply  laden  with  grain  for 
Barcelona  from  port  Vendee,  was 
the  night'  before  last  most  kaod* 
somely  cut  out  from  under  the 
Medes  islands  and  batteries  by  the 
boats  of  this  ship,  led  on  by  lteat« 
Connolly,  without  a  roan  being 
hurt.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  my* 
congratulations  on  the  fall  of  Fi- 
gueras, and  the  fair  prospects  it 
opens.  .       I  am,  &c., 

Charles  Bullsk. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I 
spoke  a  small  boat  from  Begar, 
which  tells  me  that  the  French  ge- 
neral had  made  a  rash  attempt  to 
recover  Figueras  two  days  since, 
and  lost  seven  hundred  men. 

22.  This  morning,  about  half- 
past  two  o*clock,  thfr  hoase  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Hastings,  tlie  sign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  comer  of 
Whi  ce  Lion  and  Great  St.  Andrew's 
streets.  Seven  Dials,  fell  down. 
The  ^creams  and  cries  of  the  inha- 
bitantSi  were  dreadful,  as  most  of 
them  were  buried  under  the  ruins. 
In  a  short  time  about  500  persons 
surrounded  the  spot,  many  of  whom 
set  about  d)g7\ttg  the  unfortunate 
persons  from  their  perilous  situa- 
tion. An  old  man  with  an  infanc 
in  his  arms,  dead,  was  the  first 
shocking  spectacle  tliat  presented 
itsejlf.  The  most  horrid  groans 
were  heard  in  the  ruins:  but  to  coa* 
sequence  of  some  timber  stopping 
up  the  way,  the  bodies  could  not 
be  got  at  for  some  time  after.  A 
young  man  unfortunately  received 
the  spade  on  his  scull:  he^  with 
four  others  iu  a  dreadfully  man*. 
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gled  state,  were  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital. An  old  \froman  named  Too- 
good)  "^o  lodged  in  the  second- 
BooTf  being  apprised  of  her  dan- 
ger, threw  herself  out  at  the  win- 
dow, by  which  she  was  so  much 
htirt  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  reco- 
very. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings, 
"who  kept  the  house,  escaped  witli 
some  slight  bruises,  as  the  front  of 
the  house  fell  first,  and  their  b:^d- 
room  being  backwards  they  had 
just  time  to  get  away. 

An  account -iiiid  before  the  house 
of  commons  states  the  total  amount 
of  gold  moneys  coined  from  the 
Revolution  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  majesty's  reign,  at 
26,^59,72.5/. 

Downing'S!reet^  May  25.  Tr.e 
following  dispatches  were  thfs  day 
received,  addressed  to  the  carl  of 
X-iiverpool  by  lieut.-gen.  lord  vis- 
count Wellington,  iC  B. 

VUh  Fcrmcsi^  May  8. 
My  lord, — The  enemy's  whole 
army,  consisting  of  the  2d,  6th, 
and  8th  corps,  and  all  the  cavalry 
i»rhich  could  be  collected  in  Castille 
and  Leon,'  including  about  900  of 
the  ?mperial  guards,  crossed  the 
Agueda  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the 
2d  instant.  The  battalions  of  the 
9th  corps  had  been  joined  to  the 
regiments  to  which  they  belon'^ed 
in  the  other  three  corps,  exceptmg 
a  division,  consisting  of.  battalions 
beldnging  to  regiments  in  the  corps 
doing  duty  in  Andalus-a,  which 
division  likewise  formed  part  of  the 
army.  As  my  object  in  maintain- 
fng  a  position  between  the  Coa  and 
the  Agueda,  after  tl^c  enemy  had 
retired  from  the  former,  w;is  to 
blockade  Almeida,  wiiich  place  I 
had  learnt,  from  intf-rcepted  letters 
and  other  inrorrnaiion,  \v<\s  ill-sup- 
plied with  provisions  fcr  its  gani- 
son,  and  as  the  enemy  were  infi- 
jjjtely  superioi^  to  us  in '  cavalry,  I 


did  not  give  any  opposition  to  their 
march,  and  they  passed  the  Azava 
on  that  evening,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Espeja,  Carpio,  and  Galle- 
gos.  They  continued  their  march  on 
the  Sd  in  the  morning  towards  the 
Duas  Cf»sas,  in  three  columns ;  two 
of  them,  consisting  of  the  2d  and  Sth 
corps,  to  the  neiglibourhood  of  Ala- 
meda and  Fort  Conception;  and  tlie 
third,  consisting  of  ihe  whole  of  the 
cavahy,  a:vJ  the  6th,  and  that  part 
of  tlie  9th  corps  which  had  not 
already  been  drafted  into  the  other 
thftic.  The  allied  army  had  been 
canioned  along  the  river  Duas  Ca- 
sas,  and  on  the  sources  of  the 
Azava,  the  light  divrsion  at  Galle- 
gos  and  E^pcj.i.  This  l:i&c  fell 
back  upon  Fiientcs  dc  Honor,  on 
the  Duas  CasUs,  with  the  British 
cavalry,  in  proportion  as  the  enemy 
advanced,  and  the  1st,  Sd,  and  7th 
divisions,  Were  collected  at  that 
place ;  and  the  6th  division,  under 
raaj.-gen.  Campbell,  ob5er\^cd  the 
bridge  at  Alameda  ;  and  mjij.-gen. 
sir  \V.  Erskine,  with  the  5th  divi;- 
sion,  the  passages  of  the  Duas  Ca- 
sas,  at  Fort  Conception  and  Aidea 
D'Obispo.  Brig..gen.  Pack's  bri- 
,  gadf,  with  the  queen's  regiment 
from  the  Gth  division,  kept  the 
block.ide  of  Almeida;  and  I  had  • 
prevailed  upon  Don  Julian  Sanchez 
to  occupy  Nave  D'Aver  with  his 
corps  of  Spanish  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry.— The  light  division  were 
moved  in  the  evening  to  join  gen, 
Campbell;  upon  tinding  that  the 
enemy  were  in  strength  in  tha^ 
quarter  ;  and  they  were  brought 
ba-ck  again  to  Fuentes  de  Honor 
on  the  morninu;  of  the  5th,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  Sth  corps  had 
joined  the  6th  on  the  enemy's  left. 
Shortly  after  the  enemy  had  formed 
on  the  ground  on  the  right  of  1 1'* 
Du^ns  Gasasj  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  Jd  they  attacked,  with  a  lariro 
(D  3)  force, 
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force,  the  village  of  Fuentcs  de 
Jlonor,  which  was  defended  in  a 
most  gallant  manner  by  lieu t. -col. 
Williams,  of  the  5th  bat,  60th  reg. 
in  command  of  the  light  infantry 
battalions  belonging  to  maj.-gen. 
Picton'a  division,  supported  by  tlie 
lipht  infantry  battalion  in  maj.-gcn. 
Nightingall's  brigade,  cbmmanded 
by  maj.  Dick,  of  the  42d  reg,  and 
the  light  infantry  battalion  in  maj.- 
gen.  Howard's  brigade,  command- 
ed by  .maj.  McDonnell,  of  the  92d 
reg.  and  the  light  infantry  battalion 
of  the  king's  German  legion,  com- 
manded by  maj.  Ally,  of  the  3d 
battalion  of  the  line,  artd  by  the 
2d  battalion  of  the  83d  reg.  nnder 
maj.  Carr.  These  troops  mainr 
tained  their  position  5  but  haying 
observed  the  repeate-!  efforts  whicn 
the  enemy  were  making  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  village,  and  being 
aware  of  the  advantage  which  they 
would  derive  from  the  possession, 
in  their  subsequent  operations,  I 
te-inforced  the  village  successively 
■with  the  71st  reg.  under  the  hon, 
lieut.-col.  Cadogan,  and  the  79th, 
under  r.eut.-coL  Cameron,  and  the 
24'th  under  maj.  Chamberlain^  The 
former,  at  the  head  of  the  7ist 
reg^  charged  the  enemy,  and  drove 
them  from  the  part  of  the  village 
of  which  tJiey  had  obtained  a  mo- 
mentary possession.  Nearly  at 
this  time  lieut.-col.  Williams  was 
unfortunately  wounded,  (b\it  I  hope 
not  dangerously,)  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  lieut.-col. 
Cameron,  of  the  7.^>th  reg.  The 
contest  continued  till  night,  when 
our  troops  remained  in  possession 
of  the  whole.  I  then  withdrew 
the  light  infantry  battalions  and 
the  83d  reg.  leaving  the  71  st  and 
79ih  regiments  only  in  the  village, 
and  the  2d  batt.  24th  reg.  to  sup- 
port them.  On  the  4th  the  enemy 
l^onnoitrcd   the   positions  whfcb 


we  had  occupied  on  the  Duas  Casas 

river ;  and  during  that  night  they 
moved  gen.  Junot's  corpt  from 
Alameda  to  the  left  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  6th  corps,  oppo- 
site to  Fuenres  de  Honor.  From 
the  course  of  the  reconnoissanc*  of 
tl^e  4th,  I  had  imagiped  that  the 
,  enemy  would  endeavour  to  obtain 
possession  of  Fuentes  de  Honor, 
and  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
tjie  troops  behind  that  village,  by 
crossing  the  Duas  Casas  at  Poysi 
Velho ;  and  in  the  evening  I  mored 
the  7th  division,  under  maj.-gen. 
Houstoun,  to  the  right,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  protect  that  passage. 
On  the^  morning  of  the  5th,  the  8th 
corps  appeared  in  two  columns, 
with  all  the  cavalry,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dua^ 
Casas  to  Poya  Veihoj  and  as  th« 
6th  and  9ih  corps  also  made  sl 
movement  to  the  left,  the  light 
division,  which  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alameda,  was  sent  with  the  ca- 
valry under  sir  Stapleton  Cotton 
to  support  maj.-gen.  Hotistoun, 
whilst  the  1st  and  3d-  divisioB^ 
made  a  movement  to  their  right 
along  the  ridge  between  the  Turoa 
and  Puas  Casas  rivers,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  6th  and  9th  corps 
on  the  right  of  the  Duas  Casas, 
The  8th  corps  attacked  maj*-gen. 
noustoun*s  advanced  guard,  con- 
sisting of  the  ^5th  reg.  under  maj. 
M*Intosh,  and  the  2d  Portuguese 
Ca9adoTes,  under  lieut.-col.  Nixon, 
and  obliged  them  to  retire ;  and 
they  retired  in  good  order,  al- 
though with  some  loss.  The  8th 
corps  being  thus  established  ia 
f  oya  Velho,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
turned  the  right  of  the  7th -division, 
between  Poya  Velho  and  Nave 
D'Aver,  from  which  last  piac^ 
Don  Julian  Sanchez  liad  been  ob- 
liged to  retire  5  ar^  the  cavalry 
charged. 
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charged*    The  charge  of  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry was  met  by  two  or  three 
squadrons    of  the   different    reei- 
ments  of  British  dragoons,,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  back,  and  col. 
la  Motte,  of  the  ISth  chasseurs, 
aod   some  prisoners  taken.     The 
main  body  were  checked,  and  ob- 
liged to  retire  by  the  fire  of  niaj.- 
ger\.  Houstoun's  division ;   and  I 
particularly  observed  the  chasseurs 
Britanniques,  under  lieut.-col  Eus- 
tace, as  behaving  in  the  most  steady 
manner;  and  maj.-gen.  Hotistoun 
mentions  in  high  terms  the  conduct 
of  a  detaclmient  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick's  light  infantry.     Not- 
>vithstanding'that  this  charge  was 
Repulsed,  1  was  determined  to  con- 
centrate our  force  towards  the  left, 
and  to  move  the  7th  and  light  <^i- 
visions  and  the  cavalry  from  Poya 
Velho  towards  Faentes  de  Honor, 
and  the  other  two  divisions.     I 
bad«occnpied  Poya  Velho  and  tliat 
neighbourhood,    in    hopes   that  I 
should  be  able    to  maintain   the 
communication  across  the  Coa  by 
&bugal,  as  well  as  provide  for  the 
blockade,   which  objects,   it   was 
«ow   obvious,  were    incompatible 
with  each  other,  and  I  therefore 
abandoned  the  least  important,  and 
placed  the  light  division  in  reserve, 
in  rear  of  the  left  of  the  1st  divi- 
sion, and  the  Tth  division  on  some 
*   commanding  ground  beyond   the 
•Turon,  which  protected  the  right 
flank  and, rear  of  the  1st  division, 
and   covered  our  communication 
with  the  Coa,  and  prevented  tliat 
tjf  the  enemy  with  Almeida^  by  the 
roads  between  the  Turon  and  that 
river.    The  movement  of  the  troops 
on  this  occasion  was  well  conduct- 
ed, although   under   very   critical 
<ircup!)stances,  by  maj.-gcn.  Hdus- 
U>un,   brig.-gen.  '  Craufurd,    and 
Heuti.gen,    sir    Stapleton   CotlOQ. 


The  7th  division  was  covered  in  its 
passage  of  the  Turon  by  the  light 
division  under  brig.-gcri.  Craufurd, 
and  this  last,  in  its, march  to  join 
the  1st  division,  by  the  British  ca- 
valry.    Our  position  thus  extended 
on  the  high  ground  from  the  Tu- 
ron to  the  Duas  Casas.     The  7th 
division,  on  the  left  of  the  Turon, 
covered  the  rear  of  the  right ;  the 
1st  division,  in  two  lines,  were  on 
the  right  j    col.   Ashworth's    bri^ 
gade,  in  two  lines,  in  the  centre ; 
the  3d  division,  in  two  lines,  on  the 
left ;  the  light  division  and  British 
cavalry  in  reserve  ;  and  the  village 
of  Fuentes  de  Honor  in  front  of 
the   left,     Don    Julian's,  infantry 
joined  the  7th  division  in  Frcneda  ; 
and  I  sent  him  with  his  cavalry  to 
endeavour  to  interrupt  the  enemy's 
communication   with  Ciudad   Ro- 
drigo.    The  enemy's  efforts  on  the 
right  part  of  our  position,  after  it 
was  occupied  as  I  have  above  de* 
scribed,  were  confined  to  a  cannon^ 
ade,  and  to  some  charge^  with  their 
cavalry  upon  the.  advanced  posts. 
The  picquets  of  the   1st  division, 
under  lieut.-coL  Hill  of  the  3d  reg. 
of  guards,  repulsed  one  of  these; 
but  as  they  were  falling  back,  they 
did  not  see  the  direction  of  another 
in  suHicient  time  to  form  to  oppose 
it,  and  lieut.-col  Hill  was  taken  pri- 
soner,  and  many  men  wounded  and 
some  taken,  before  a  detachment 
of  the  British  cavalry  could  mov^ 
up  to  their  support.     The  ^2d  batt. 
4^'2d  reg.  under  lord  Blantyre,  also 
repulsed  a  charge  of  the   cavalry 
directed  against  them.     They  like- 
wise attempted  to  push  a  body  of 
light  infantry  down  the  ravine  of 
the  Turon  to  the  right  of  the  1st 
division  j  which  were  repulsed  by 
the  light  infantry  of  the  guards, 
under  lieut.-col.  Guise,  aided  by 
five  companies  of  the  95 di,  under 
capu  O'Hara.    Maj.-gen.  Nightiri- 
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gall  was  wounded  inthecourseof  tHb 
cannonade,  but  I  hope  not  severely. 
The  enemy's  principal  effort  was 
throughout  this  day  again  directed 
against  Fuentes  de   Honor;   and 
notwithstanding  that  the  whole  of 
the  6th  corps  was  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  fJay  employed  to  attack 
this  village,  they  could  never  gain 
more  than  a  temporary  possession 
of  it.    It  was  defended  by  the  24di, 
71st,  and  79th  regiments,  under  the 
command  of  col.  Cameron ;   and 
these  troops  were  supported  by  tlie 
light  infantry  battalions  in  the  3d 
division,    commanded    by    major 
Woodgate ;  tlie  light  infantry  bat- 
talions in  the  1st   division,  com- 
ixianded  by  maj.  Dick,  maj.  Mac- 
donald,  and  maj.  Aly  j    the  6th 
Portuguese  Ca^adores,  commanded 
by  maj,  Pinto ;  by  the  light  com- 
panies   in    col.    Champlemonde's 
Portuguese  brigade  under  col.  Sut- 
ton ;  and  those  in  col.  Ashworth's 
Portuguese  brigade   under   lieut.- 
col.  Pynn;  and  by  the  picquets  of 
the  3d  division,   under  the  com- 
mand ofthehon.  licut.-col.  Trench. 
Lieut.-coL  Cameron  wus  severely 
wounded  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
command  in  the  village  devolved 
upon   lieut.-col.    Cadogan,      The 
troops  in  Fuentes  de  Honor  were 
besides  supported,  when  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  by  the  74th  regiment, 
under  maj.  Russel  Manners,  and 
the  88th  regiment,  under  lieut.ncol. 
Wallace  belonging  to  col.  Mackin- 
non's  brigade ;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  the  88th,  with  the  71st 
and  79th,  under  the  command  of 
cqI.  Mackinnon,  charged  the  ene.- 
my,  and  drove  them  through  the 
village :  and   col.  Mackinnon  has 
reported  particularly  the  conduct 
of  lieu t -col.  Wallace,  brig.-major 
Wilde,    and    lieut.    and    adjutant 
Stewart  of  die  88ih  regiment.  The 
coi^test  again  lasted  in  this  quarter  i 


till  night,  when  oar  troops  stiU 
held  their  post ;  and  from  that  tima 
the  enemy  have  made  no  fresh  at« 
tempt  on  any  part  of -our  postuon^ 
The  enemy  manifested  an  intention 
to  attack  maj  .-gen.  sir  W.  Flrskin^s 
post  at  Aldea  del   Bispo  on  the 
same  morning,  with  a  part  of  the 
2d  corps,  but  the  maj.-gen.  sent 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian 
legion  acrtvss  the  ford  of  tlie  i).uas 
Casus,'  which  obliged  them  to  re- 
tire.    In  the  course  of  last  night 
the  enemy   commenced   to  reUre 
from  their  position  on  the  Dua^ 
Casas;  and  this  morning  at  day- 
light the  whole  were  in  motipn.    I 
cannot  yet    decide    whether  this 
movement  is  preparatory  to  some 
fre^h  attempt  to  raise  tiie  blockade 
of  Almeida,  or  is  one  of  decided 
retreat ;  but  I  have  eyery  reason  la 
hope  that  they  will  not  succecid  in 
tlie  first,  and  that  they  will  be  ob. 
liged  to  have  recourse  to  the  last. 
Their  superiority  in  cavalry  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  weak  state  of 
our  horses  tiom  recent  fatigue  and 
scarcity  of  forage  ;  and  The  reducr 
tion  of  numbers  in  the  Portuguese 
brigade  of  cavalry  witli  this  part 
of  the  army,  in   excliange   for  a 
British  brigade  sent  into  Estrema^r 
dura  with^maishal  sir*W.  Beres- 
ford,  owing  to-  the  failure  of  the 
measures   reported  to  have  been 
adopted  to  supply  the  horsey  and 
men  with  food  on  the  service.  The 
result  of  a  general  action  brought 
on  by  an  attack  upon  the  enemy 
by  us  might,  under  tliese  circum- 
stanc6s,  have  been  doubtful;  and 
if  the  enemy  had  chosen  to  avoid 
it,  or  if  tliey  had  met  it,  they  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  collec- 
tion of  our  troops  to  fight  this  aci 
tion,  to  thro\y  relief  into  Almeida. 
From  the  great  superiority  of  force 
to    which  we  have  been  opposed 
upon  this  occasion,  your  lordship 
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^11  judge  of  the  conduct  of  thfi 
officers  aind  troops.  The  ^ctiontf' 
were  partial,  but  very  severe,  and  ^ 
our  loss  has  been  great ;  the  ene- 
my's loss  has  also  been  great  j  and 
Ihey  left  400  killed'  in  the  village 
of  Fuentes  de  tjonpr,  and  we  have 
many  prisoners.  I  particularly  re- 
quest your  lordship's  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  li€ut.-col.  Williams, 
}ieiit.-col.  Cameron,  and  the  hbn. 
lieut.-eol.  Oadogan,  and  to  that  of 
col.  M^ckinnon,  and  ]teut.*co]. 
Kelly  of  the  24th  regiment,  and  oi 
the  several  officers  commanding 
battalions  of  the  Kne  and  the  light 
infantry,  which  supported  the  troops 
in  Fuentes  de  Honor.  Likewise 
to  that  of  major  M*Intosh  of  the 
85di  regiment ;  of  lieut.-col.  Nixon 
of  the  iJd  Cagadores ;  of  lient,-col. 
Eustace  of  the  chasseurs  Britan- 
niqucs  ;  and  of  lord  Bl an  tyre. 
Throughout  these  operations  I  have 
received  the  greatest  assistance 
from  lieut.-gen.  sir  B.  Spencer,  and 
alt  the  general  officers  of  ihe  army ; 
■and  from  the  adjutant-  and  quar- 
termaster-general, and  the  officers 
of  their  several  departments,  and 
those  of  my  personal  staff.  From 
intelligence  from  marshal  sir  W. 
Beresford  I  learn  that  he  has  in- 
vested Badajos,  on  the  left  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  is  moving  there 
stores  for  the  .ittack  of  ihe  place. 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  the  intelligence  has  been  con- 
iSrmed,  that  Joseph  Bonaparte 
passed  Vfilladciid,  on  his  way  to 
Parif^  on  the  2*7 th  of  Ap.il,  ft  is 
not  denied  by  the  French  officers 
that  be  is  gone  to  Paris. 

Wt.llinotov. 
Villa  Formosa^  ^Jay  10. 
My  lord,— The  enemy  retired 
pn  the  8th  to  the  woods  between 
Espeja  Gallegos  and  Fuentes  de 
Honor,  in  which  position  the  whole 
j^jjij  were  collected  •  on  that  day 


arid  yesterday,  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  of  the  second  corps 
which  continued  opposite  Ala^ 
meda.  Last  night  the  whole  broke 
up  and  retired  across  the  Azava, 
covering  their  retreat  by  their  nu- 
merous cavalry ;  and  this  day  the 
whole  have  retired  across  the  Ague- 
da,  leaving  Almeida  to  its  fate. 
The  second  corps  retired  by  tlie 
brid^  of  Barba  del  Pnerco,  and 
the  tord  of  Val  d'  Espino  on  th^ 
Af^ueda.  Our  advanced  posts  ar^ 
upon  the  Azava,  and  on  the  Low- 
er Agueda ;  and  ihe  army  will  be 
tomonow  in  the  cantonments  on 
the  Duas  Casas. 

BERKELEY  CAVSl. 

31.  As  introductory  to  the  follow- 
ing article  we  may  observe  that  the 
earl  of  Berkeley  died  Aug.  8,  1810- 
His  lordship  had  married  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  William  Cole,  by 
whom  he  had  William  Frederick 
Filzharding,  known  as  viscount 
Dursley,  six  other  sons,  and  txvo 
diughters.  The  fact  concemiiig 
the  time  of  his  marriage  had  been 
lor  years  a  subject  of  much  con- 
versation among  the  Iiigher  circles : 
but  witjiin  these  two  or  three  years 
it  excited  a  more  general  interest, 
in  consequence  of  a  petition  to*^the 
house  of  commons,  a'  d  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  on  lord 
Dursley  taking  his  seat  as  member 
for  Gloucestershire,  and  qualifying 
as  the  heir  apparent  of  a  peer. 
The  subject  had  likewise  been 
brought  before  the  house  of  lords 
§ome  time  previously  to  this,  with 
the  view  of  removing  all  doubts 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  ti- 
tle :  but  the  house  refused  to  go 
into  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  vnv% 
permature  during  his  lordship's 
life-time;  His  lordsb'pH  will, 
dated  Aug.  31,  1810,  v/as  proved 
by  Mary  countess  of  Berkeley.  It 
comorises  nearly^eighty  sheets,  and 
appears 
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appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  with 
considerabje  caution  and  circum* 
spcction.  To  his  eldest  son,  de- 
scribed  at  the  time  a^  lord  Dur^Iey, 
he  gives  personal  property  to  the 
.  value  of  from  30,060/,  to  40,000/. 
To  Augustus,  Francis,  Thomas, 
George,  and  Craven,  .  700/,  per 
annum  each,  besides  5,000/.  each 
at  their  respectively  attaining' the 
age  of  21  years.  To  Mary,  Ca^ 
roiine,  and  Emily,  daughters,  400/. 
per  annum  each,  till  married  ; 
and  if  married  with  the  consent  of 
their  mother,  then  10,000/.  each. 
Again,  upon  their  attaining  the 
age  of  21,  200/.  per  annum  more 
tiU  married  ;  and  upon  tlieir  mo* 
ther's  death,  500/.  per  annum  till 
married.  All  the  foregoing  to  be 
charged  on  the  Berkeley  estates  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester.  To  lord 
Dursley  (the  eldest  son),  Berkeley 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs 
male  fur  ever;  on  failurejof  heirs,  to 
.  the  other  sons  in  succession ;  and, 
failing  them,  to  the  daughters  and 
their  issue ;  and  failing  them,  to 
his  brother  (admiral  Berkeley)  imd 
his  heirs.  His  estates  in  the  county 
of  Sussex  are  bequeathed  to  his  son 
,  Maurice  and  his  issue  male  ;  which 
failing,  he  gives  to  the  third  and 
other  sons  down  to  Cmven  ;  and 
failing  them,  then  to  his  daughters 
and  their  issue  for  ever.  It  is  pro- 
vided, that  if  the  Sussex  estate 
should  devolve  to  the  possessor  of 
the  Gloucestershire  estate,  that  then 
the  interest  to  such  possessor  shall 
terminate  as  to  the  said  Sussex 
estate,  which  is  made  a  remainder 
over.  The  paintings,  plate,  china, 
and  household  furniture  of  Berke- 
ley Castle,  together  with  those  of 
Cranbrook  in  Middlesex,  to  de- 
scend as  heirlooms  J  but  ail  the 
Other  personal  property  therein  to 
rest  for  ever  in  ihc  countess  Berke- 


ley.   There  are  powers   gircn  to 

children^  possessing  real  estates  to 
make  settlements.  A  like,  power 
to  the  countess  to  devise  annuitiest 
not  exceeding  a  sum  limited  ;  azul 
also  a  devise  to  her  of  1,000/.  iin* 
mediately^  and  2,000/,  per  annum 
for  life,  charged  on  the  Glouces* 
tershire  estates  ;  together  with  the 
estates  in  Middlesex  for  life  ;Lugges 
Farm  for  life,  and  leasehold  house 
in  3p^>ng  gardens  for  life,  and  she 
is  made  residuary  legatee  to  all  the 
rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  his 
property,  for  ever.  It  concludes 
with  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 
legitimacy  of  lord  Dursley,  and 
finally  disinherits  all  and  everj  cf 
the  children  who  presume  to  dis* 
pute  his  titlo~  and  legitisiacy. 
There  are  matters  of  minor  inter- 
est. The  foregotnf  are  promi- 
nent features  of  this  interesting 
document.  His  title  has  however 
been  disputed,  and  the  following 
may  be  regarded  as. the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  case. — Common  repu- 
tation was,  that  the  four  eldest  sons 
had  been  born  before  die  deceased 
lord  was  married  to  their  mother^ 
the  present  countess  ;  but  her  lady- 
ship, on  behalf  of  her  eldest  son» 
averred,  that  although  the  public 
solemnization  of  the  marriage  took 
place  after  the  birth  of  the  before* 
named  four  children,  yet  that  she 
had  been  privately  married  to  lord 
B.  before  their  birth :  and,  to  es- 
tablish this  statement,  an  entry  in 
a  parish  register  was  produced, 
which  entry>  it  is  alleged,  had,  for 
certain  reasons  of  pleasure  and 
convenience  on  the  part  of  lord 
Berkeley,  been  written  on  a  leaf 
that  was  pasted  down  in  the  regis- 
try-book for  many  years,  until  upon 
the  present  occasion  it  was  wanted. 
The  truth  of  thli  story  is^'hat  «fce 
house  of  lords  h«s  been  engaged 
in  inquiring  iiito.    The  clergyman 
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^o  is  stated  to  have  made  the 
entry  in  the  register  is  dead  ;  and 
kis  widow  has  declared  that  she 
does  not  believe  the  writing  to  be 
that  of  her  deceased  husband.  Mr. 
Tudor,  brother  of  lady  Berkeley, 
however,  deposed*  that  he  was 
present*  at  her  marriage  with  the 
late  earl  in  1785. — Lady  Berke- 
ley is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Glos- 
sop,  of  Osbournby,  Lincolnshire 
(formerly  Mrs.  Cole).  She  con- 
tradicted her  daughter  in  some  par- 
ticulars, but  gave  her  evidence  in 
a  very  respectable  way.  The  old 
lady  has  always  lived  in  obscurity 
herself:  but  her.  three  daughters 
have  ri^n  to  a  remarkable  eleva- 
tion in  society ;  one  is  the  present 
countess  of  Berkeley  ;  another 
married  a  gentleman,  who,  dying, 
left  her  possessed  of  7*000/.  a  year, 
and  she  is  now  the  wife  of  a  ne- 
phew of  sir  F.  Baring  ;  and  the 
third  daughter  married  a  general 
in  the  army,  at  present  in  an  im- 
portant command  in  America. 
The  evidence  adduced  is  extremely 
rolUminous,  occupying  upwards  of 
800  pages  ;  the  most  rejmarkable 
parts  of  which  are  the  statements 
.  cf  Mrs.  Foote,  the  rev.  John  Cha- 
peau,  Mr.  Feudal),  admiral  Pres- 
cott,  and  Maria  Lumley,— rof 
which  the  following  is  a  sketch. 
Minutes  OF  evipence given  before 
the  committee  of  privileges  of 
the  house  of  lords,  to  whom 
the  petition  of  William  Fitzhard- 
ing  Berkeley,  claiming  as  of  right 
to  be  earl  of  Berkeley,  was 
referred. 

The  examination  of  lady  Berke- 
ley took  up  several  days.  It  stated 
in  substance  that  she  was  first  mar- 
ried to  lord  Berkeley,  at  Berkeley, 
the  3d  of  March,  s  1785,-r-that  her. 
brother,  William  Tudor,  was  the 
witness  to  the  marriage, — that  the 
reasons    for    couyeahng  it   origi- 


nated with  lord  Berkeley, — ^thatshe 
never  lived  with  her  si  iter,  Sdsan- 
nah  Turner,  after  her'  first  mar- 
riage, because  she  (Mrs,  T.)  wa$ 
living  under  die  rocrf  of  a  gentle* 
man  to  whom  she  was  not  married* 
— that  she  never  applied  to  lord 
Berkeley  to  marry  her,  but  was 
rather  unwilling  that  the  second 
marriage,  which  was  at  Lambeth* 
May  16,  1796,  should  take  place, 
on  account  of  her  elder  children, 
— that  she  never  disclosed  her  first 
marriage  to  either  her  mother  or 
her  two  sisters ;  but  that  she  had 
giv^n  her  mother  reason  to  believe 
she  was  married,  or  she  woul4  not 
have  lived  with  her,  which  she  did 
in  1 786,  for  a  few  months,  during 
her  iying-in  of  the  present  claimant* 

Ann  Foote  was  called  in,  and 
having  been  sworn^  was  examin- 
ed as  foUqws ; 

Where  were  you  living  in  the 
early  p.irt  of  the  year  17^4-  ? — At 
Broughton  Malherd,  in  the  county 
of  Keot,  40  miles  from  London. 

Did  you  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year  receive  into  your  employment 
a  lady  who  is  now  lady  Berkeley  ? 
-^Yes,  on  the  ^th  of  March,  178*. 

How  do  you  recollect  with  di- 
stinctness the  day  and  year  when 
that  event  took  place  ? — Having 
entered  it  in  a  pocket-book. 

You  have  lately  referred,  to  re- 
fresh your  memory  upon  the  sub- 
ject  ?— Yes. 

Wliere  was  the  engagement 
made  with  lady  Berkeley  ? — At 
Gloucester. 

In  what  capacity  was  she  with 
you  ? — As  lady's  maid. 

In  any  other  character  ?— No  | 
assisting  in  tlie  house  sometimes, 
but  as  lady's  maid  principally  ;  as 
upper  servant. 

Occasionally  assisting  tl^e  house- 
maid ? — Sometimes. 

Was  she  instructed  before  she 
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came  into  your  service  in  hair-dress- 
ing in  Gloucester  ?*— Yes. 

Who  paid  for  that? — My  hus.- 
band. 

How  much  ?  ^-I  think  a  guinea : 
I  am  not  quite  sure ;  it  might  be 
two  ;  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

That  was  paid  to  a  hair  dress* 
tr  at  Gloucester  to  instruct  her, 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  her 
to  be  a  lady's  maid  ? — Yes,  exact- 
ly sow 

Was  any  thing  besides  advanced 
while  she  was  at  Gloucester,  be- 
fore she  came  into  your  service  ?-— 
No,  I  think  not. 

Was  there  any  money  advanced 
to  buy  her  any  clothes?— Yes,  there 
was  something  paid  :  a  friend  en- 
gaged her  for  me  j  there  w^  some- 
thing. 

How  long  did  she  live  with  yon  ? 
—From  March  to  the  erud  of  De- 
cember, about  10  months. 

What  rate  of  wages  did  she  re- 
ceive from  you  ? — I  cannot  recollect 
that  exactly  ;  she  was  paid  nt  dif- 
ferent times ;  I  cannot  exactly 
recollect  how  much. 

Have  you  got  any  receipt  for 
wages  at  the  end  of  that  year  : — 
Yes  ;  for  her  wages  in  part. 

Have  the  goodness  to  produce  it. 

The  witness  produced  a  paper, 
and  the  same  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: — 

December  "^^th,  ITS*; 

^  Reed  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foote, 
five  pounds,  for  wages  due  Jan. 
4th,  1785,  in  full  of  all  demands, 
by  me,  "  Mary  Cole." 

-Was  that  signed  by  the  person 
who  was  with  you  at  that  time  ?'-^ 
Yes  ;  that  is  her  signature. 

When,  in  point  of  fact,  did  this 
person  leave  you  ? — About  the 
£8th  of  December,  T  believe. 

Did  you,  before  she  left  you, 
receive  any  application  from  her 
sister  upon  that  subject  ? — Yes  j  I 


received  a  request  from  her  sister 
that  she  might  leave  me  rather 
before  the  month  of  warning  was 
expired. 

Have  the  goodness  to  produce 
that  request  that  she  should  leave 
you.  — I  have  not  it  with  me  at 
this  moment. 

It  was  soon  after  that  request 
was  received  by  you  that  lady 
Berkeley  left  you  ? — ^Almost  imme- 
diately: I  cannot  say,  how  soon, 
but  almost  immediately. 

Then  a  letter  was  shown  to  the 
witness,  and  she  was  asked — Is  that 
the  letter  you  received  ?— This  is 
the  request  which  I  received. 

The  same  was  read  as  follows  :— 

**  Madam — Actuated  by  the  ge- 
nerosity of  your  carictor  I  take  the 
Libirty  of  Scribeling  to  yon  Big- 
ing  if  it  will  not  be  Too  great  a 
faver  that  my  sister  may  come  to 
Town  the  week  after  Christmas  as 
I  am  obligecl  to  go  in  the  Country 
the  week  following  and  shod  be 
happy  to  see  her  before  I  go  I  Beg- 
Madam  I  may  not  make  it  HiU 
convenant  to  you  or  give  you  the 
smallest  Truble  would  reathcr  suf- 
fer any  disopointment  my  selfe 
then  be  thought  impirtinant  or  re- 
gardless of  your  faver  to  my  sis- 
ter. She  poor  thing  has  long  been 
in  want  of  a  friend  and  She  tells  me 
but  for  your  kindness  to  her  she  - 
would  have  been  more  unfortunate 
exkuse  me  Madam  for  saying  Hea- 
ven will  reward  your  generous 
condecention  to  My  sister  and  Be- 
leave  me  I  am  with  real  humility 
your  hijimble  SiVvant. 

.        «  S.  TURNOUR." 

How  soon  before  lady  Berkeley 
left  your  service  did  you  receive 
that  letter  ? — About  a'foitnight,  I 
believe ;  I  am  not  sure* 

During  the  period  of  lady  Berke- 
ley  living  in  yctir  service,  do  you 
know  at  any  time  of  ]ier  havtn^^^ 

any 
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any  meeting  with  lord  Berkeley  ? 
—No. 

Had  you  ever,  the  least  reason  or 
^ound  to  suspect  that  any  commu* 
nication  or  intercourse  of  any  kind 
was  going  on  between  them  ?— Not 
the  smallest. 

Did  you  erer  perceive  in  her  at- 
tire or  dress  any  thing  that  indicat* 
ed  she  was  supplied  with  money 
from  any  quarter? — No,  not  the 
least* 

iFilGam  Faidall^    esq,     examltud  of 
follows  : 

Art  you  not  a  barrister  by  pro- 
fessjpn  ? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

Where  is  your  principal  place  of 
residence  ?-^In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gloucester. 

Can  you  recollect  particularly 
whether  you  attended  the  quarter 
sessions  at  Gloucester  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1785? — Yes;  I 
certainly  did. 

Did  you  attend  those  quarter 
sessions,  the  July  sessions,  at  the  city 
of  Gloucester  ? — I  did. 

J^o  you  recollect  on  the  day  on 
which  the  sessions  ended,  or  on  any 
day  during  the  sessions,  your  walk* 
ing  out  after  dinner  into  a  part  of 
the  town  called  Bell-lane  ?-»[  do. 

Which  day  was  that? — On  the 
.  Wednesday.  ' 

Did  you  there  observe  iny  person 
looking  out  of  a  window  in  a  house^ 
there  ?— -I  did.  ^ 

Who  was  it  ? — The  present  lady 
Berkeley. 

What  house  was  it  tliat  you  saw 
that  person  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  ?— It  was  ^  corner  house, 
the  front  of  which  was  in^  Soutli- 
p&te.street»  and  part  of  it  in  Bell- 
lane. 

Was  there  any  othjr  person  in 
her  company,  or  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  the  same  time  f — I  think 
not  i  not  looking  out  of  the  window* 


Were  you  at  that  time  acquaint- 
ed witji  that  lady  ? — I  was  not. 

Had  you  ever  spoken  to  her  be- 
fore ? — Never. 

Had  you  ever  been  in  her  com* 
'pany  before  ? — Never. 

Upon  seeing  that  person  looking  ' 
out  of  window,  what  did  you  do  ?— 
I  kissed  jny  hand  to  her,  I  believe  ; 
I  saluted  in  some  way  or  other, 
either  by  pulling  off  my  hat  or 
shaking  my  hand,  or  in  sogie  way 
or  other. 

State  every  particular  that  yoti 
can  recollect.— Either  by  takings 
my  hat  off,  or  kissing  my  hand,  I 
showed  an  intention  of  wacting 
upon  her  if  she  would  allow  me* 
I,  in  consequence,  went  up  stairs 
into  the  room. 

After  you  had  made  these  signals, 
how  were,  they  received  <  by  the 
lady  ? — They  were  neither  assented  . 
to,  nor  dissented  from,  that  I  re- 
collect, and  the  door  was  open,  and 
I  went  up. 

After  you  had  made  these  sig- 
nals, did  the  lady  withdraw  from 
the  window? — I  do  not  recollect 
that  she  did. 

Was  there  any  thing  discourag- 
ing from  the  window  to  preyent 
your  going  up  stairs? — Certainly 
not. 

Proceed  in  your  statement.— I 
went  up  stairs  y  I  entefed  into  that 
common  conversation  that  a  ntan 
would  enter  into.  '  ^ 

Upon  ;^oing  uplstairs,  did  you 
find  any  body  in  the  company  of 
that  lady,  and  what  room  did  you 
go  into  ? — I  went  into  a  room  up 
one  pair  of  stairs,  and  I  am  pretty 
confident  that  the  sister  of  that  lady, 
Mrs.  Farren,  was  with  her  in  the 
room  when  I  went  in. 

Have  the  goodness  to  proceed  in 
giving  an  account  of  what  passed 
with  these  two  females, — I  sat 
with  them,  and  I  rather  believe, 
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but  I  am  not  confident^  v4iether  I 
drank  tea  with  them  that  afternoom 
or  not;  I  sat  with  them  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hotir;  I  should 
rather  suppose  ^  I  might  stay  pro* 
bably  the  greater  part  of  an  hour. 

During  uiat  hour  you  think  you 
drank  tea  wiih  them? — I  rather 
think  I  did,  but  I  am  not  confident. 

How  did  you  introduce  yourself, 
or  begin  the  conversation  with  these 
ladies,  you  being  a  stranger  ?-— It 
is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time 
io  say  how  I  did  it ;  I  certainly 
paid  that  attention  to  a  very  hand- 
some woman  whom  I  found  there, 
which  a  man  might  be  very  natu- 
rally expected  to  pay* 
.  By  that  person  you  have  so  de- 
scribed, which  of  the  sisters  do  you 
mean  so  to  describe?— Lady  Berke- 
ley. 

You  knew  the  other  to  be  Mrs. 
Farren,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Farren  you 
knew  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  knew 
it  at  the  time ;  but  when  I  repeated 
my  viiit  I  knew  it  certainly ;  I  canr 
not  take  upon  me  to  say  I  knew  it 
that  day. 

Was  it  to  lady,  Berkeley  your  at- 
tentions were  particularly  directed  ? 
—Certainly. 

How  were  you  repeived? — ^Not 
particularly  objected  to,  and  with 
no  particular  degree  of  forward- 
ness ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  there 
was  any  thing  particularly  forward 
in  lady  Berkeley's  conduct;  nor 
did  she  appear  offended  with  my 
conduct. 

She  conversed  familiarly  wida 
you  ? — Yes. 

During  the  time  you  were  endea- 
vouring to  ms^ke  yourself  accepta- 
ble, was  there  any  thing  to  discou- 
rage you  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
object  ? — I  do  not  take  upon  me  to 
say  that  there  was  any  thing  either 
1  particularly  encouraging  or  discou- 
raging ;  there  was  a  conversation 


passed  between  us,  but  I  should 
suppose  that  conversation  which  is 
likely  to  take  place  between  a  young 
man  and  a  yoong  woman  so  cir- 
cumstanced. 

Was  there  any  thinj^  passed  da- 
rmg  that  visit  which  led  you  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  suppose  that  that 
lady  was  a  miirried  woman  I — Cer- 
tainly nothing/ 

Did  you  then  consider  her  tf>  he 
a  young  unmarried  woman  ?— f  Mr. 
Serjeant  Best  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion.] 

Did  you  at  any  time  afterwards 
renew  your  visit  ? — Yes ;  either  the 
next,  or  the  following  day  j  I  think 
not  till  tlie  Fiiday.  It  was  in  the 
afternoon,  I  recollect  perfectly  weU. 
I  should  think  about  seven  o'clock  'y 
it  was  after  dinner. 

WJien  you  went  into  the  lane  ^d 
you  then  see  any  person  at  the  win-    ^ 
dow  ? — No ;  I  did  not. 

Did  you  then  go  into  the  hottse  I 
—I  did. 

Was  the  door ^ open  of  shut? — 
The  door  was,  as  it  generally  was, 
open ;  it  was  not  the  door  of  the 
house,  but  a  private  door  in  the 
lane. 

You  had  not  occasion  to  knock  at 
the  door  previously,  or  to  see  whe* 
tlier  there  was  any  servant  attend- 
ing r — No  ;  I  had  not. 

Into  what  room  did  you  go  on 
going  ml — Into  a  room  up  one  pa»r 
of  stairs,  looking  out  to  iSouthgaie- 
street. 

Was  that  tl;e  same  room  you  bad 
been  in  before  ? — Yes,  ir  was. 

Who  was  in  the  room  when  yo« 
went  in  ?— I  diink  only  lady  Berke- 
ley. 

What  passed  on  your  going  in— 
how  did  you  introduce  yourself?— 
I  do  not  knoAV  exactly  how  to  state 
that;  but  that  I  intimated,  ihaC 
having  visited  her  before,  I  "f/'^^V^ 
to  visit  her  again,  and  was  cotasj^ 
con5eq««»f^* 
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consequence.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  state  at  d)is  distance  of  time 
the  particalar  ]an?ua^  that  I  used. 

Had  you  any  ousmess  ^ith  the 
lady  ? — No. 

How  long  did  you  stay  with  the 
lady  the  second  time  ?*— I  should 
suppose  about  the  same  time  as  the 
first. 

Upon  this  second  visit  did  you 
drink  tea  fliere  ? — I  think  I  did  ;  I 
am  pretty  confident  I  did  the  second 
time. 

Who  was  in  her  company  ?— I  do 
not  believe  any  body  but  ourselves. 

Was  any  surprise  intimated,  or 
any  objection  intimated  from  iady 
Berkeley  when  you  first  came  the 
second  time  ? — Not  that  I  can  re- 
collect. I  think  certainly  not. 

You  have  stated  that  you  think 
you  drank  tea  there,  and  that  you 
^rank  tea  with  lady  Berkeley  a- 
lone  ?— I  am  pretty  confident  I  did  : 
the  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that 
she  was  alone  at  that  time. 

Do  you  recollect  from  whom  tlie 
mvitation  to  drink  tea  came ;  whe- 
ther it  proceeded  from  yourself  or 
the  lady  ?— I  do  not  recollect  that 
«he  gave  me  any  invitation  ;  I  am 
confident  that  she  did  not. 

How  came  you  to  stay  to  drink 
tea  thci-e? — It  was  my  intention  ; 
and  I  professed  an  intention  that  I 
came  to  diink  tea  with  her. 

Upon  your  saying  that,  what 
did  lady  Berkeley  say? — She  ac- 
quiesced in  it. 

you  were  alone  during  this  visit, 
as  you  think? — Certainly  part  of 
the  time,  if  not  the  whole. 

State  what  was  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  you  durinp^ 
this  second  visit. — It  is  impossible 
for  me,  at  this  distance  of  time,  pre- 
cisely to  state  the  whole  of  the 
conversation ;  I  certainly  professed 
myself  an  admirer  of  her's. 

in  what  way  were  those  profes- 


sions received  ?— Noit  with  any  sur- 
prise certainly;  but  at  that  titne 
certainly  no  particular  marks  of  en* 
couragement  were  given  me. 

During  this  second  visit,  did  any 
thing  pass  from  lady  Berkeley,  or 
was  any  thing  said  by  her,  intimat- 
ing that  she  was  a  married  woman  ? 
— No  ;  certainly  not. 

Did  you  repeat  your  visits  after 
that  again  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

When  ? — I  should  suppose  the 
very  next  day.  I  think  on  the  Sa- 
turday :  and  I  think  once  after- 
wards. 

It  was  then  four  times  in  the 
whole  ? — I  think,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  it  was  four  times  in  the  ' 
whole ;  I  joined  the  circuit  either 
the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  follow- 
ing, at  Hereford. 

You  visited  four  times  at  this 
house? — I  think  four  times.  I 
think  I  may  venture  confidently  to 
say  that. 

As  to  the  visit  the  third  time ;  in 
what  part  of  the  day  was  that 
paid  ?^ — It  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Did  you  stay  tea  the  third  time? 
— I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

During  the  third  time  did  you 
see  hidy  Berkeley  ? — Yes, 

In  company  with  any  body ;  or 
alone  ? — Whether  the  sister  mighf 
be  present  part  of  the  time  or  not, 
1  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

Can  you  recollect  whether,  du- 
'  ring  any  part  of  the  visit,  you  and 
lady  Berkeley  were  left  alone  toge- 
ther ? — Yes,  certainly,  we  were  part 
of  the  time. 

During  this  third  visit,  was  any 
objection  intimated  by  lady  Berke- 
ley toth(^se  visits  which  you  paid  ?— 
Not  any  that  I  recollect. 

Do  you  reco;lect  any  thing  that 
enabl^es  yon  to  stare  at  v;hose  house 
this  was  wlicre  the  lady  was  ? — I 
did  know  wliose  liouse  it  was  in  the 
course  of  ray  visiting,  but  on  what 
particular 
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particular  day  I  catmot  recollect. 
Mr.  Farren,  tlie  hiisbaud  of  Mrs, 
Farren,  came  into  the  room,  whom 
1  had  knowiy  some  years  before, 
Mnd  I  immediately  recognised  him : 
"whether  this  was  his  house  or  not,  I 
cannot  panicularly  say; 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Farren 
came  into  the  room,  was  there  any 
female  in  the  room  except  lady 
Berkeley  ?— No ;  t  remembep  per- 
fectly well  there  was  not. 

State  what  was  passing  between 
Tou  and  lady  Berkeley  at  the  time 
Mr.  Farren  came  into  the  room  ?— 
Premising  that  nothing  criminal,  I 
solemnly  declare,  ever  did  pass  be- 
tween lady  Berkeley  and  myself,  I 
must  submit  to  their  lordships  that 
circumstances  might  occur  which 
it  might  be  very  unpleasant  to  state. 
Occasional  liberties  might  be  taken, 
and  perhaps  at  the  time  that  Mr* 
Farren  came  in,  something  of  that 
sort  might  be  pjissing ;  but  I  most 
solemnly  declare,  that  nothing  cri- 
ininal  ever  passed  between  lady 
Berkeley  and  myself. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  li-^ 
berties,  if  any,  that  were  passing 
when  Mr.  Farren  come  into  the* 
room  ?— -I  certainly  was  taking  liber- 
ties with  lady  Berkeley  at  that  time, 
unquestionably. 

Was  it  with  or  against  her  con- 
sent ? — Certainly  with  a  degree  of 
'  reluctance  on  her  part. 

W^hat  was  tlie  nature  of  the  li- 
berties you  were  taking  ? — I  was 
saluting  lier. 

Were  you  upon  the  ground  with 
her  ? — I  rather  think  not,  but  I  will 
not  lake  upon  me  panicularly  to  say. 
There  ^*as  a  moment,  I  believe, 
when  by  accident  she  bad  slipped 
off  her  chair  ;  and  ^ether  it  was  at 
tliat  time  when  Mr.  Farren  came 
in,  1  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say. 

During  any  part  of  that  time, 
was  any  the  least  intimation  given 


ymi  by  lady  Berkeley  that  she  was 
.a  married  woman  ?— Certainly  not. 
'  Did  you  receive  from  lady  Berkc- 
}ej  during- this  time,  or  at  atiy  time 
during  the  visits,  any  reprimand  or 
condemnation  of  whfit  had  passed  P 
— Lady  Berkeley  certainly  did  ex- 
press reluctance  at  liberties  that  I 
attempted  to  take. 

Was  that  during  the  fieriod  those 
liberties  were  taking,  or  before  or 
after  them  ? — She  expressed  a  re- 
luctance every  time  I  attempted  to 
take  any  liberties  of  tliat  kind,  cer« 
tainly. 

After  that  passed,  had  you  any 
comjnunication  with  lady  Berkeley 
after  you  went  to  Hereford? — ^When 
I  was  at  Hereford  I  wrote  to  lady 
Berkeley. 

Did  you  receive  any  letter  from 
lady  Berkeley  ?— I  did. 

Is  that  letter  in  existence,  or  is  it 
destroyed  ? — It  is  lost ;  I  believe  I 
,may  say  destroyed. 

State,  as  nearly  9fi  you  can,  the 
contents  of  that  letter. 

The  contents  of  lady  Berkeley's 
letter  were  rather  of  a  favourable 
expression  towards  me.  It  bej(i«5 
with  a  complaint  of  my  making 
a  request  to  her  to  meetsme  alofle, 
unaccompanied  by  any  female 
friend ;  that  if  my  intentions  were 
honourable  towards  Her,  I  shopM 
rather  have  desired  her  to  bring 
some  female  friend  with  her,  whose 
presence  would  have  prevented  any 
iriiproper  circumstances  taking 
place  at  the  meeting ;  which  was 
pretty  near  the  whole,  at  least  diat 
was  the  substance  of  the  letter  J 
received  from  her  faidyship. 

Can  you  at  all  recollect  in  what 
way  the  letter  began  ?— I  certaiaiy  . 
do  recollect  the  first  expression,  aw* 
I  tliink  I  can  venture  with  conii- 
dence  to  say  tliat  it  be^an  wiiw 
these  words : — "  Maria,  with  eqw 
heart,  sits  down  to  answer  tbe  ^' 
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ter  she  ftns  receivetf."  I  beg  leave 
to  state,  that  it  was  the  peciiliarity 
of  the  e;cpression  that  made  th:it 
impression  upon  me,  ;;hiit  I  am 
confident  I  can  state  it  c(^rrectly. 

As  yoa  sv^ted  that  yan  had  been 
a  considenible  lime  resident  in  tht^ 
county  of  Gloucester,  Dunng  the 
time  of  your  residence  there,  did 
lord  Berkeley  and  his  lady  ever  pa^s 
as  man  and  wife  ?— *I  never  under- 
stood that  rhey  did. 

DariAg  all  that  time,  what  name 
did  lady  Bericeky  go  by  ?-«-TLid<)r, 
I  bfelieve ;  the  letter  that  she  wrote 
to  me  was  signed  merely  M:iri:l; 
there  was  no  surname  added  to  it. 

During-the  time  she  lived  with 
lord  Berkeley  did  ^»he  pass  as  his  w  ife  ? 
-—Certainly  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

Cross-rxatmneJ. 
Have  not  you  and  the  late  lord 
Berkeley  had  several  quarrels  ? — 
None  ever. 

Tbe  rev,  Mr.  Chapeau  examiriTd.  . 

States  au  applicaucu  ti  om  lord 
Berkeley,  m  January  17S7,  to  chris- 
ten a  natural  child  oi  \i\^^  which  was 
doue — States  his  being  intimaie  in 
the  family. 

Exarnnalion  proceeded  in. 
During  all  the  time  of  the  inti- 
macy subsisting  between  you  and 
lord  Berkeley,  did  lord  Berkeley 
pass  as  a  married  or  single  man  ?— 
As  a  single  man.  I  recollect  a  cir- 
cumstance that  passed  on. coming 
from  shooting  one  day.  It  was 
lord  Berkeley's  custom  to  ask, 
vfaere  miss  Tudor  was ;  and  the 
servant  tliat  answered  the  question 
said,  **  My  lady  Berkeley  is  in  the 
pleaisure-grounds/;  To  which  lord 
Berkeley  answered, '  »*  You  fool, 
whom  do  you  mean  by  lady  Berke- 
ley ?— I  have  no  lady  Berkeley  be* 
longing  10  me  but  my^  mother." 
That  servant  repeated  that  once  af- 
ter that,  but  never  afterwards. 
1«11. 


Yon  represented  that  you  had 
seen  lord  Berkeley  at  Springf-gar- 
dens  on  his  renirr)  from  the  housi? 
of  lords,  wnea  he  went  to  claim  a 
former  marn:i.;e  ?^— I  did. 

Did  you  s'je  l;idy  Berkeley  there  ? 
— Borh,  at  8 p'*tng- gardens. 

Did  you  hear  lady  Berkeley  say 
any  tiling  upon  that  occasion  ? — I 
sat  in  the  dining-parlour  with  ad- 
miral Presrott,  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  can  iuge  drove  up :  when 
the  carriage  dn)ve  up,  lady  Berke- 
ley got  out  of  the  carriage  first; 
my  lord  Berkeley  was  detained  with 
his  porter  in  the  hall ;  lady  Berke- 
ley b-'ing  first,  had  flounced  do.wn 
in  a  ch.iir,  and  looked  heated  and 
disappf)inted,  saying,  "  No  more 
iniquity  for  me.  My  children  shall 
go  to  their  church,  and  shall  read 
their  Bible,  and  shall  tread  the  path 
of  truth  and  virtue." 

At  any  time  did  lady  Berkeley 
relate  to  you  any  circumstances 
respecting  her  history  ? — She  did. 

Have  the  goodness  to  repeat 
them. — Aboiit  October,  I  cannot 
recollect  to  say  in  what  year  ex- 
actly, I  think  it  must  be  abouf 
1787.  , 

The  witness  said.  When  I  came 
into  the  partpur  to  shelter  myself, 
I  believe  it  was  from  rain,  miss 
Tudor  w.ts  discharging  a  servant 
she  had  ont  of  the  country',  and 
persuading  this  girl  to  return  to  her 
friends  in  the  country,  telling  her 
she  would  pay  her  stage-coach  if  she 
would.  She  refused,  saying,  she 
liked  to  stay  in  London  better.  Upon 
which  miss  Tudor  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  think  the  girl  extremely 
obstinate;  and  that  a  girl  with  a 
good  countenance,  and  dismissed 
from  service  without  money,  would 
be  sure  to  fall  a  prey  to  some  man 
or  other.  In  this  situation,  said 
.  she,  I  was  once  myself;  but  having 
a  friend  of  my  mother's,  whose  , 
(£)  nam9 
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name  I  recollected,  and  vfhost 
house  I  found  out,  very  luckily 
:wa5  received  with  kindness;  but 
thai  kindness  did  not  last  long,  for 
he  came  to  me  and* said'  "  Mary, 
you  must  not  stay  longer  under  my 
roof;  I  have  lived  in  good  esteem 
among  my  neighbours,  imd  the 
young  people  will  laugh  at  me  if 
you  continue,  and  the  old  people 
will  despise  me  ;  therefore,  child, 
you  must  go  down  to  your  friends 
fit  Gloucester.'*  I  said  to  her,  «*  I 
hope '  that  he  did  not  turn  you  out 
without  some  money!"  "  No,"  she 
said,  **  he  did  not ;  he  gave  me  a 
very  handsome  present ;  and  with 
(hat  presenti  quitted  his  house  and 
went  to  my  sister  Ann  Farren, 
whom  I  found  with  a  sore  breast, 
two  or  three  children  extremely 
diseased  and  dirty,  and  a  woman 
of  ihe  name  of  ShefHeld,  an  old 
servant  in  the  family,  who  jcame 
upon  her  necessitous  situation  to 
assist  them.  The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  send  for  a  surgeon  to  my 
sister ;  the  next  thing  was  to  have 
the  children  cleaned  and  clothed, 
and  that  dipped  very  deep  into  my 
present,  I  remuneraied  Mrs.  Shef- 
field for  her  kindness,  and  tlien, 
disliking  my  situation  under  my 
sister,  took  up  my  little  bundle  and 
marched  to  my  sister  Susan's,  I 
took  tip  the  knocker  ;  but  recollect- 
mg  that  my  mother  had  given  me 
strict  orders  never  to  speak  to  my 
sister  3usan  any  more,  1  laid  it 
down  a^iiin  quietly,  and  took  a 
turn  to  reflect  upon  my  disobedi- 
ence ;  but  when  I  tl)ought  of  re- 
turning to  ;;ll  that  misery  at  mv 
sisfter's, — my  sifter  screaming  with 
pain,  and  the  children  almost  fa* 
jnisbed  wi^hunger,**^!  faced  about, 
went  to  my  sister  Susan's  once  a- 
^in ;  took  up  the  knocker  and 
gave  a  loud  rap.  Who  should 
popie.  to  tb^  door,  but  .(as  if  it  ha4 


been  on  purpose)  my  siit«r  Sosam 
herself,  dressed  oat  in  all  the  para, 
phernsdia  of  a  fiae  lady  going  to 
the  Opera !  She  took  roe  in  her 
arms,  carried  me  into  the  parlour, 
and  gave  me  refreshment;  began 
to  tear  a  great  many  valuable  laces 
of  16^.  a  yard,  to  equip  me  for  the 
Opera ;  and  when  I  was  so  dressed 
I  looked  like  a  devil.  1  went  to 
the  Opera  and  was  entertained.with 
it,  and  at  night  returned  s^jm  to 
my  sister's,  and  there  I  ioond  a 
uble  w«ll  spread ;  not  knowing  dot 
my  sister  ever  had  any  fortsse. 
At  uble  were  lord  Berkeleyi  iif 
•Thomas  Kipworth,  I  think  a  Mn 
Marriot,  and  a  Mr«  Heworth:  the 
evening  went  o£F  very  dull,  aixi 
they  soon  left  the  place.  The  next 
night  we  went  to  the  play  in  the 
same  manner,  and  returned  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  no  other 
difference  than  a  young  banister, 
whom  I  thought  agreeable ;  and  if 
I  had  been  freauently  with  Wm 
should  have  liked  him  very  much. 
When  they  went  away  I  reeaested 
mj  sister  to  give  me  a  cneerful 
evening  that  we  might  recount  o^er 
our  youthful  stories  ;  aday  was  fix- 
ed, and  our  supper  vas  a  roast 
fowl,  sausages,  and  a  boffi  of 
punch.  In  the  midst  of  osr  mirth  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
in  rushed  two  rufHan9>  one  seising 
my  sister  by  the  right,  band  and 
die  other  by  tlie  left,  trying  to  drag 
her  out  of  the  house  ia  order  to 
carry  her  to  a  spunging-bouse.  She 
told  mo  tlie  men  necla^d  ibey 
would  not  quit  Susan  her  sister  un* 
less  they  received  a  hundredgnitieas. 
She  fainted  away :  then,  wW  she 
came  to  herself  she  found  lord 
Berkeley  standing  by  her  sister  Su- 
san, who  was  not  there  before. 
Miss  Tudor  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
desired  my  lord  Berkeley  to  liberate 
her  sister;  th^t  she  b^d  no  money 
herself 
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herself  to  do  It,  and  if  he  wonld  <io 
it,  he  might  do  whatever  he  would 
vnth  her  own  person  t  he  paid  dmvn 
erne  htmdred  guineas  ;  the  nifTians 
quitted  their  hold,  ami  my  lord 
carried  off  the  lady. 

In  the  conclusion^  did  the  lady 
say  any  thing?*— Yes;  she  said, 
•*  Mr.  Chapenu,  I  have  been  as 
iniich  sold  as  any  lamb  that  goes  to 
the  shambles." 

You  state  you  had  been  more  or^ 
Itss  m  habits  of  intinlJicy  w\v\  lord 
Berkeley,  and  lived  a  ^at  de:d  in 
hh  society ;  Did  lord  Berkeley  cvtr 
slake  any  communication  to  yon  of 
any  matter  of  confiricncc  on  any 
anfaject  whatever  ;  any  secret  conti- 
deotial  communication  relative  to 
bis  affairs,  or  other  matters?— A 
tlvMisand^  if  1  had  memory  to  re- 
tain them.  If  you  please,  I  do 
sot  think  I  can  go  on,  but  I  will 
try.  Lord  Berkeley  and  I  u'.ed  to 
fide,  when  we  were  alone,  fixe  days 
in  die  week  together.  Once  he 
said,  ^**  O,  dear  Chapeau,  I  am 
very  iOw-> spirited,  and  very  unhap- 
py ;  1  knew  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
by  the  name  of  Smitli,  who  was  a 
son  of  the  duke  of  Dorset,  horn 
oat  of  wedlock,  and  that  man  was 
my  school-feliow)  and  a  man  I  lo- 
ved exceedingly ;  and  whenever  I 
Mnk  of  him,  I  am  always  unhap- 
py. I  attended  him  all  through 
nis  illness;  be  drank  *himself  to 
death,  because  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  title."  And  he  said,  «*  Be- 
lieve me,  my  children  shall  never 
experience  such  cursed  villany 
through  my  means.*' 

Harve  you  any  recollection  how 
iHany  children  lord  Bexkeley  might 
"have  bom  at  that  time  ? — No,  I  do 
not  remember  f  the  children  were 
playing  about  the  pleasure-ground 
vrith  their  little  barrows  and  things. 

In  aov  confidential  communica- 
tion wito  lord  Berkeley^  did  you 


ever  learn  from  his  lordship  whom 
he  consiJei-cd  as  the  heir  to  hts  title 
or  osRJte  ?— Yes,  I  kite  several 
times,  twenty  times ;  his  brother 
Geortro  Beikcley. 

Was  tlic  above  the  first  confiden* 
tial  conversation  you  ever  had  with 
lady  Berkeley  ?-hI  think  h  was 
the  tir^t  and  the  last  I  ever  had. 
I  will  rive  you  a  proof  of  lady 
Berkeley's  artles^ness ;  she  is  a  very 
artless  \vom;in,  and  a  woman  who 
I  think  Ins  been,  very  ill  t^sed 
thro agh  life,  for  I  think  she  hzi  a 
gre.it  nr.iwY  (rood  qualities.  I  sxw 
her  in  8;)ring^^ardc?ns  j  now  I  shall 
sT^rpr'-^c  yon  more.  I  went  to  call 
an  lord  B'-'rWoy  in  Spring-gar- 
dens ;  t'le  eldest  boy  had  been  shut 
up  by  li»*r,  a  ^qood  big  boy,  because 
he  had  been  very  insolent  to  his  " 
mnther.  When  t  came  into  the 
room,  I  asked  miss  Tudor  where 
master  Berkeley  was ;  she  said  he 
was  shut  up  in  her  room  witnin  die 
drawing-room,  which-  was  a  bed- 
chamber, and  had  been  shut  up 
for  several  hours  withotit  any  vic- 
tuals. I  said,  Ma'am,  I  think  you 
\io  wrong,  for  the  child  Will  be  ill ; 
do  liberate  hini  (being  confined  so 
many  hours).  She  went  into  the 
room,  fetched  the  boy  out,  with  a 
stick  in  one  hand  and  her  other 
hand  upon  his  collar ;  she  said,  **  Go 
and  tliank  Mr.  Chapeau  for  your 
liberation ;"  and  she  then  added* 
keeping  hold  of  him  the  .while* 
*•  Now,  you  litrle  dog,  though  I 
am  not^youT  father's  wife,  I  will 
make  you  know  through  life  I  am 
your  modier.'' 

;  Do  you  state  upon  your  oath, 
that  she  said  she  was  not  the  wife 
of  lord  Berkeley  ?-*-!  do  ^y  so : 
I  relate  this  atf  a  circumstance  said 
to  the  diild. 

.    Do  you  upon  your  oath  siate  to 

the  house,  that  she  stat^  herself 

not  t«  be  ck«  wife  ci  l^d  Berke« 

(E  2)         •       fey. 
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ley  ?-^I  am  really  convinced  that 
thi^  is  what  I  heard  her  say. 

Can  you  swear  positively  to  the 
words^  that  her  ladyship  declar^ed 
kerself  not  to  be  the  wife  of  lord 
Berkeley  ? — She  made  use  of  those 
words  that  I  have  related. 
.  Admiral  Prescoti  stated,  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  lord  Berkeley 
and  miss  I'udor  had  been  quarrel- 
ling at  Cranford,  she  left  the 
room,  and  he  ^aid  tb  Icird  Berke- 
ley how  sorry  he  was  to  see  him 
so  unhappy.  His  answer  w^as,  "  I 
am  determined,  Frescott,  to  put. 
her  away.''  ««  Shall  I  tell  her  so, 
my  lord  ?'*  His  answer  was, 
^*  Yes,  you  may.*"  I  was  going  to 
London  at  that  time  with  miss  Tu- 
dor ;  and  in  the  carriage,  after  ha- 
ving left  the  hpuse  about  ten  mi- 
nutes or  something  of  that  kind,  I 
related  the  conversation  that  had 
passed  between  lord'  Berkeley  and 
me,  and  told  her  I  was  extremely 
sorry  to  say  to  her  that  lord 
Berkeley  was  determined,  if  it  went 
on,  to  part  with  her ;  and  her  an- 
swer was,  "  He  dare  not."  She 
said  no  more. 

The  marquis  of  Buck'mgham  sta- 
ted, that  about  the  year  I 789  lord 
Berkeley  inibrmed  him  he  bad 
some  illegitimate  childrerk  by  a 
woman  with  >vhom  he  w;is  then 
living ;  and  that  he  requested  him 
to  be  their  guardian :  and  that  he 
had  a  faint  recollection  of  lord 
Berkeley  having  said  that  he  pai<l 
some  money  to  procure  the  posses- 
sion of  the  lady. 

Walur  ikayersf  a  silversmith  in 
.Gloucester,  proved,  that  in  "May 
1785  lord  Berkeley  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  Gloucester  mil itiii 
.Kere  aciCnstomed  to  come  to  his 
shop,  as  he  thought,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  lookmg  at  the  miss 
Coles  who  Jived  opposite  than  buy- 
ing of  tiwKets;  that  the^  were 


dressed  like  butchers'   daogbtev* 
decently,  but  not  finely. 

John  Quemeit  proved,  that  in  Mi- 
chaelmas 1785,  he  being  a  servant 
of  Mrs.  Tumour's,  whom  he  kneur 
to  be  a  kept-woman,  was  sent  to 
conduct  Mary  Coles  from  the  Glou* 
cester  stage  to  his  mistress's  house.' 
Maria  LumUy  proved,  that  about 
the  year  1791  or -2,  lord  Berkeley 
told  her,  he  had  pictures  of  his  two 
eldest  sons  in  the  Exhibition,  and 
that  he  said,  «  Would  to  God  they 
were  legitimate!" 

In  consequence  ot  the  decision 
of  the  house  of  lords,  the  four  eld- 
est sons  of  the  late  earl  are  passed 
over ;  and  the  title  devolves  upoa 
the  fifth  son,  who  was  the  first  boro 
in  wedlock,  viz.  Thomas  Mortoa 
Fitzharding,  now  earl  of  Berkeley, 
who  is  in  his  1 5th  year. 

The  late  lord  Berkeley  ^s  well- 
known  to  be  a  man  remarkably 
tenacious  of  his  game.  This  in- 
volved him  in  perpetual  disputes 
with  his  tenants  and  neighboors, 
who  were  probably  as  fond  of  phe** 
sants  and  hares  as  his  lordship^ 
The  rev.  Mr.  Chapeau,  in  hts 
examination,  stated  the  following 
curious  occurrence,  which  we  give 
in  his  own  words :— •'  Lord  Berke* 
ley,  and  the''  son  of  one  Harris,  a 
schoolmaster  of  Uxbridge,  had  been 
at  variance  a  great  while  aboat 
shooting  ;  Harris  had  killed  a  great 
deal  oi  game,  and  paid  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  it,  and  he  went 
one  October  to  Ojffbrdsinre,  and 
collected  about  a  dozen  fanners' 
sons  that  were  just  qualified  ;  and 
when  my  lord  Berkeley  and  I 
were  a^hooting  luider  D'Oykyfs 
wall  together,  I  saw  a  quantity  of 
people  coming,  each  widi  a  dw 
under  his  army  that  he  had  picke^ 
up  at  Uxbridge.  Lord  Berkeley's 
covers  are  intersected  with  roads, 
^d  they  put  iovit^  those  dogs  that 

they 
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they  had  picked  up ;  they  did  not 
belong  to  them,  but  they  had  pick- 
ed them  lip  in  the  town :  the  dpgs 
ran  about  and  disturbed  the  game, 
and. the  farmers  shot;  and  under 
lyOyley's  wall,  we  first  heard  tiiis 
uproar.  Lord  Berkeley  seemed  to 
xne  very  much  distressed,  and  vio- 
Icntly  angry,  and  rode  up  to  the 
spcti  vihere  they  were  firing,  I 
tnought,  by  platoons.  I  followed 
lord  Berkeley  close  to  his  heels; 
and  vrhen  I  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  insurgents,  I  jumped  off  my 
horse,  look  lord  Berkeley's  |)ridle, 
and  told  him  that  he  should  hear 
lite  before  he  stirred.  .1  said,  <*Lord 
Berkeley,  There  is  a  poor  woman 
you  have  seduced  at  home — thfre  are 
i'sfo  or  three  children  or  four ^  I  believe f 
that  you  havti  who  are  holding  up 
their  little  hands  to  you  ifor  protec- 
tion ;  70U  must  give  in,  and  not  set 
their  lives,  their  comfort,  their  hap- 
piness, against  a  parcel  of  foolish 
pheasants  and  hares."  My  lord 
Berkeley  sunk  his  bridle>  suffered 
roe  to  lead  him  through  Bulls 
l^dge  Gater  1  locked  the  gate, 
and  threw  the  key  into  the  hedge 
and  went  away,  and  never  sliot  af- 
terwards." 

JUNE. 
2.  About  five  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, major  Arbuthnot  reached 
town,  with  the  official  details  of 
the  fi;allam  battle  of  Albuera,  The 
Piwk  and  Tower  guns  were  fired 
late  the  same  evening,  and  the  next 
day  an  Extraordinary  Gazette  vvajs 
published^  which  is  here  subjoined  : 

L0WD01»GA2ETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Dowmng'ttreetf  June  2.  Dis- 
patches, of  which  the  following 
are  extracts,  have  been  this  day  re- 
ceived by  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
addressed  to  his  lord-^hip  by  lieut.- 
firen.  viscount  Wellingtonr  dared 
teJvas,  May  tiJ2. 
On  the  night  of  the  <li^  inst.  ^  I 


^received  from  marshal  sir  Wi  Be- 
resford  letters  of  the  12h  and  l.Sth 
inst.  which  reported  marshal  SquIc 
had  broken  up  from  Seville  about 
the  iOth,  and  h  lid  advanced  to  ward 
EstrcfTiadura,  notwithstanding,  the 
reports  which  had  been  previously 
received  chat  he  was  busily  occupied 
in  stnuigthening  Seville,   and  the 
apprrvache^  to  that  city,  by  works  } 
and  that  all  his  measures  indicated. 
an.  inteiaion  to  remain  on  tlie  de- 
fensive in  Andalusia. — I  therelore 
set  out  on  thefollowmg  morning 
from  Villa  Formosa,   and  having- 
received  further  information  on-the 
H.h,  from  sir  W.  Beresford,  of  the 
enemy's    movements,    I  liastened 
my  progress,  and  arrived  here  oh  • 
the  19th,  and  found  that  sir  W.  Be- 
resford had  raised  the  siege  of  Ba- 
dajos,  without  the  loss  of  ordnance 
or  stores  of  any  description  ;  and 
collected  the  trodps  under  his  cfom- 
mand,  and  had  formed  a  junction 
with  gens.  Castanos  and  Blake  at 
Albuera,  in  the  course  of  the  15th 
inst. — He  was  attacked  there  on 
the  16th  by  the  French  army  under 
the  command  of  marshal   Soult ; 
and  after  a  most  severe  engagement, 
in  which  all  the  troops  conducted 
themselves  in  the  rnost  gallant  man^ 
ner,  sir  W.  Beresford  gained  the 
victory.     The  enemy  retired  in  the 
nijrht  of  the  I7th,  leaving  between 
900  and.  1000    wounded  on   the 
ground. — Sir  W.    Beresford    sent 
the  allied  cavalry  after  them ;  and 
on  the  1 9th,  in  the  morning,  .rf-in- 
vested  Badajos.— I  inclose  reports 
of  sir  W.  Beresford,  of  the   16ch 
and  18th  inst.  on  the  operations  of 
the  siege  to  the  moment  of  raising 
it,  and  on  the  battle  at  Albuera  1 
and  I  beg  to  draw  your  lordship's 
attention  to  the  ability,  the  fii^m- 
ncssj  and  tlie  gallantry  manifested  by 
marshal  sir  W*  Beresford  through- 
out the  transactions  on  which  he 
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has  •written.  I  .will  add  nolhinp  to 
whi^tyhe  has  said  of  the  conduct  of 
all  the  officers  and  troops,  excepting 
to  express  my  admiration  of  it,  and 
my  cordi;  1  concurrence  in  the  fa- 
vourable reports  by  sir  W.  Beres* 
ford  of  the  good  conduct  of  all. — 
All  has  remaijied  quiet  in  Castille 
since  I  quitted  that  part  of  the 
country.— The  battalibns  of  the  9th 
corps,  belongmgto  regiments  serv- 
ing in  the  corps  d'arn.ce  in  An- 
dalusia, had  marched  from  Sala- 
xnanca  on  or  about  the  15th,  and 
went  towards  Avila,  and  were  to 
come  by  Madrid .—1  send  this  dis- 
patch by  major  ( lieut.  colonel)  Ar- 
buthnot,  the  secretary  of  marshal 
sir  Vf.  Bereaford,  who  was  present 
m  tlie  battle  of  Aldura,  and  can 
give  your  lordship  any  further  in- 
formation you  can  require  ;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to 
your 'lord  ship. 

Marshal  l5eresford*s  first  letter 
to  lord  Wcliini^ton,  duted  Albuera, 
May  1 6,  here  follows. — It  appears, 
that  after  Badajos  was  invested, 
and  the  communication  betv^een 
the  different  corps  of  the  besieging 
force  do'itrnyed  by  the  sudden  flofxl- 
iiig  of  the  Gnadicina,  and  the  con- 
sequent destructiun  of  the  bridge, 
the  French,  untler  Latoiir  Mau- 
bourg,  were  by  dextrous  ni.inocuvr- 
ing  of  our  troops  south  ci'  Badnjos, 
driven  swccojrsiveiy  from  UcTena 
to  Guvidalcanal  and  Ccuibtaiumo. 
Subboqi:ci»tJy  the*  bridge  having 
boeu  it'storod,  iind  il/o  preparaiior.s 
for  the  sit-m^  being  comploicd,  the 
divitioasof  infar.try  i"L01  txtclrto  in- 
vest Badajr-quio^e  rucoliui'iv,  k'ttv- 
irTg  the  cavalry  in  advance  .u  Zalra, 
Los  Santos,  and  Vrila  Fr.ii.c.u  On 
the  8th,  the  gavri-on  ot  bur:  St. 
Cnristoval  made  a  souie,  jud  were 
repulsed  by  ma]or-geu.  Luml(*y. 
On  the  lOilj,  auotbcr  sorcie  was 
made  to  impide  the  cgnstruction  of 


batteries  against  St.  Chns^ova), 
which  was  repulsed  by  a  part  of  the 
force  under  lieiBt.-eol.  Fletcher,  after 
the  enemy  had  obtained  po6ses»on 
of  one  of  the  batteries,  which  was 
within  500  yards  of  the  place :  in 
tbis  affair,  our  troops  being  exposed 
to  the  «hot  nnd  shells  of  the  town 
and  fort  of  St.  Chri&toval,  and  the 
musqaetry  from  the  latter,  sustiined 
considerable  loss,  mcloding  ibe  gal- 
lant col.  Turner,  of  the  17th  Port, 
regt.— On  the  i  2th,  marshal  Beres. 
ford,  Icarping  from  gen.*  Blake 
Chat  Souk  had  left  Seville  on  the 
10th,  and  after  forming  a  junction 
with  Latour  Maubourg,  which  in- 
creased his  force  to  15,000  men, 
had  advanced  aiid  occupied  Gua- 
dalcanal and  Llerena,  and  avowed 
his  intentions  to  attack  and  compel 
the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bada- 
jos, immediately  suspended  ope- 
rations against  that  place,  and  di* 
rected  the  removal  ot  the  guns  and 
stores  to  Elvas,  which  by  the  ex-» 
ertions  of  licut.-col.  Fletcher,  roy. 
eng.  major  Dixon  of  die  arrillery, 
and  the  Portugese,  jforcrnor  « 
Alentejo  (lieut.-gen.  Leite),  was 
eflFecrcd  without  tlie  least  loss,  and 
all  the  troops,  except  biig#-g«»- 
Kemmis's  brigade,  united  on  die 
l()th  to  meet  the  ai'aick,  and  oppose 
tiic  march  of  marshal  Soult. 

My  lord,  I  have  infinite  satisfac- 
tion in  communicating  to  yoor 
lordship,  that  the  allied  army  o^j 
led  licre  under  my  ordeiis,  obtiiined 
onUie  itithinst.  after  alnostsaft' 
.^ai\iary  contest^'a  complete  victory 
over  tl\;it  of  .tjie  enemy  corn- 
jnanded  by  mar^al  Souk  >  and  A 
shall  proceed  to  relate  td  Yottr  lord- 
ship th(»  circumstances. — ^"^^^5^ 
report  i  have  informed  ]foiir  i^^ 
ship  of  the  advance  ot  «i«»«" 
Soult  from  Seville,  and  I  b»J" 
coiBcquerice  jitdged  it  wii^j***"*^ 
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to  f  aise  the  »e^  of  Badajos,  and 
prepare  to  meel  him  with  our  united 
forces,  rather  than»  by  looking  to 
(wo  objects  at  once*  to  risk  the  loss 
of  both.  Marshal  Souk,  it  appears^ 
had  beeixloiijB^  siraining'  every  nerve 
to  collect  a  force  which  he  thought 
fully  sufficient  to  his  object^  for  tlie 
relief  of  Badajos;  and  f(Mr  this  pur^ 
pose  he  had  drawn  considerable 
xwmbers  from  the  corps  of  marshal 
Victor  and  gen.  Sebastiani»  and 
alsOff  I  believe,  from  the  French 
army  of  the  centre.  Having  thus 
completed  his  preparations,  he 
marched  from  Seville  on  the  10th 
inst.  with  a  corps  then  estimated  at 
15  or  16,000  men,  and  was  joined, 
on  descending  into  Sstremadura,  by 
the  corps  under  gen*  Latour  Mau- 
bourgy  stated  to  be  ,'>,000  men. 
His  excellency  gen.  Blake,  as  soon 
as  he  learnt  theadvance  of  marshal 
Soult,  in  strict  coi^forinity  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  your  lordship, 
proceedted  to  form  his  junction  with 
the  corps  under  my  orders,  and  ar- 
rived at  Valverda  in  person  on  the 
14th  inst.  where,  having  consulted 
with  his  exceUency  and  gen.  Cas* 
lanos,  it  was  determined  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  to  s^ive  him  battle. 
— On  finding  the  aetermi nation  of 
the  enemy  to  relieve  Badajos,  I 
had  broken  up  from  before  that 
place,  and  marched  the  infantry  to 
the  position  in  front  of  Valverde, 
except  the  divi:uon  of  tlie  hon* 
inajor-gen*  G.  L.  Cole,  which,  with 
SOOO  Spanish  troops,  I  left  to  cover 
the  removal  of  our  stores.  The 
cavalry  which  had,  according  jto 
otdersy  ^dlen  back  as  the  enemy 
advanced,  wks  joined  at  Santa  Mar- 
iha  by  the  cavalry  of  gen.  Blake ; 
ihai;  of  gen*  Castanos  under  the 
count  de  Penae  Villamur  had  been 
alnay$  witb  it**-*As  remaining,  at 
Valverde^  though  a  stronger  po>i> 
MO*  lA  Saibgos  t&tircly  open,  i 


determined  to  take  up  a  position 
(such  as  could  be  got,  in  this  widely 
open  country )  at  this  place ;  thua 
standing  directly  betweeen  the  ene- 
my and  Biidajos.  The  army  was 
therefore  assembled  hereon  the  lolb 
inst.  The  corps  of  gen.  Blake, 
though  making  a  forced  march  to 
effect  it,  only  joined  in  the  night, 
and  could  not  be  placed  in  its  po« 
sition  till  the  morning  of  the  16th 
inst.  when  gen.  Cole's  division,  with 
the  Spanish  brigade  under  don 
Carlos  d*£spagne,  also  joined,  and 
a  little  before  the*  commencement  • 
of  the  action.  Our  cavalry  had  « 
been  forced  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
15th  inst.  to  retire  from  Santa  Mar- 
tha, and  joined  here.  In  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  front  of  us.  The  next 
morning  our  disposition  for  receive 
ing  tlie  enemy  was  made,  being 
formed  in  two  lines,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  river  Albuera*  on  the  ridge 
of  the  gradual  ascent  rising  from 
that  river,  and  covering  the  roads 
to  B  idajos  and  Valverdb ;  though 
your  lordship  is  aware  that  the 
whole  face  ot  this  country  is  every 
where  passable  for  all  arms.  Gen. 
Blake's  corps  was  on  the  right  in 
two  lines  ;  its  left  on  the  Valverde 
road,  jcined  the  right  of  roajor-gen« 
thehon.  W.  Stewart's  division,  the 
left  of  which  reached  the  Badajos 
road,  where  commenced  the  right 
of  major-gep«  Hamilton's  division^ 
which  closed  the  left  of  the  line. 
Gen.  Cole's  division,  with  oi^e  bri« 
gade  of  gen.  Hamilton's,  formed 
Uie  2d  line  5f  the  British  and  Por- 
jtuguese  army.  The  enemy,  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  did  not  long 
delay  his  attack ;  at  eight  o'clock 
he  was  observed  to  be  in  movement, 
and  his  cavalry  was  seen  passing 
the  rivulet  of  Albuera  considerably 
above  our  right  \  and  shortly  after 
he  oiarcb^dt  out  of  the  wood  op« 
(£  4)  posite 
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foshe  to  Vi^^  a  strong  force  of  ca- 
valry  and  two  heuvy  columns  of 
infantry,    pointing    them    to    our 
front,    as  if  to  attack  the  village 
and   bridge    of   Alhuera:    during 
this  time,  under  cover  of  his  vastly 
superior  cavalry,  he  was  filing  the 
principal  body  of  his  ,infantry  over 
the  river  beyond  our  right,  and  it 
was  ndt  long  before  his  intention 
appeared  to  be  to  run  us  bv  that 
flank,  and  cut  us  off  from  Valverde. 
Major.gen.  Cole's  division  was  there- 
fore ordered  to  form  an  oblique  line 
to  the  rear  of  our  ri(»ht,  with  his 
own  right  thrown  back.     And  the 
intention  of  the  enenjy  to  attaci^ 
our  right  becoming  evident,  I  re- 
quested een.  Blake  ro  form  parr,  of 
his  first  line,  and  all  his  second,  to 
that  front ;  which  was  done, — The 
enemy  commenced  his  attack  at 
nin^  o'clock,  n*t  ceasing  at  the 
same  time  to  menace  our  left :  and 
after  a  strone  and  gallant  resistance 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  he  gained 
tlie  heights  upon  which  tjieyhad 
been  formed :  meanwhile  the  divi- 
sion of  the  hon.   major-gen-   W. 
Stewart  had  been  brought  up  to 
support  ihcm  ;  and  that  of  major- 
gen.  H;imilton  brought  to  the  left 
of  tlie  Spanish  liue,  and  formed  in 
contiguous  close  columns  of  batta- 
lionsy  to  be  moveable  in  any  direc- 
\ion.     The  Portuguese  brigade  of 
cavalry,  under  brig.-gen,    Otway, 
remained  at  some  distance  on  the 
left  of  tliis,  to  check  any  attempt 
of  the  enemy  below  the  village. — 
As  the  l:M;ig)its  the  enemy  had  gain- 
ed, raked  and  entirely  comxiianded 
our  whole  position,  it  bec:une  ne- 
cessary to  make  «very  clFoit  to  re^ 
take  and  maintain  them  5    and  a 
noble  one  was  made  by  the  division 
of  gen.  Stewart,   headed  by  that 
gal&nt  officer.     Nearly  at  the  be* 

finning  ^^  tl^e  enetny's  attack,  a 
eayy  storm  of  rain  c^ixieonf  whicli. 


with  the  smoke  from  the  firing» 
rendered  it  impossible  to  discern 
any  thing  distinctly  .—This,  with 
the  nature  of  tl>e  ground,  had  been 
extremely  favourable  to  the  enemy 
in  forming  hts  columns,  and  in  his 
subsequent  attack.  The  rieht  bri^ 
gade  of  gen.  Stewart's  aiYision» 
under  lieut.*€ol.  Colhorne,'  first 
came  into  action,  and  behaved  in 
the  most  gallant  manner ;  and  find- 
ing  that  the  enemy's  column  could 
not  be  shaken  by  fire,  proceeded  to 
attack  it  with  the  bayonet;  and» 
while  tn  the  act  of  chargingt  a  body 
of  Polish  lancers  (cavalry),  which 
the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  nature  of  the  gronnd  had  con- 
cealed (and  which  was,  besides, 
mistaken  by  those  of  the  brigade 
when  discovered  for  Spanish  caTal* 
ry,  and  therefore  not  fired  upon)^ 
turned  it ;  and  being  thus  attackeci 
unexpectedly  in  the  rear,  was  na» 
fortunately  broken,  and  suffered  hn* 
mensel  y .  The  3 1  st  regt*  being  the 
left  one  of  the  brigade,  done  es- 
caped this  charge,  and  under  the 
command  of  major  L'Estrange 
kept  its  ground,  until  the  arrival  of 
tlie  Sd  brigade  under  major-gea. 
Hoghton.  The  conduct  of  this 
brigade  was  most  conspicuously 
.g-allant,  and  that  of  the  2d  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  the  hon. 
Iteut-col.  Ab^rcsomby,  was  not  less 
so.  Major-gen.  Hoghton,  cheer- 
ing on  his  brigade  to  the  charge* 
fell  pierced  by  wobnds.  Though 
the  enemy 'sv  principal  attack  was 
on  this  point  of  the  right,  he  also 
made  a  continual  attempt  upon  that 
part  of  our  original  front  »t  the  vtl- 
lag©  and  bridge^  wluch  were  de- 
fended in  the  most  gallant  manrer 
by  major-gen.  baron  Ahen  and  the 
light  infaatry  brigade  of  the  Ger* 
mau  legion,  whose  conduct  was,- m 
every  point  of  view,  consfictioittl^ 
good,:  This  point  now  £D«iaedQar 
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left,  and  major-gen.  Haihiltou's 
division  had  been  brought  up  there; 
and  he  was  left  to  dh^ct  the  defence 
of  that  point,  whilst  the  enensy's 
attack  contiimed  on  our  right,  a 
considerable  proportion  of'  the 
8pani ji)i  troops  supporting  the  de- 
fence of  this  place.  The  eneniy's 
cavahry,  on  his  infantry  attempting 
to  force  our  right,  had  endeavoured 
to  turn  it;  but  by  the  able  ma- 
nocuvres  ef  |najor-gen.  the-  hon.  W. 
Lnmley,  commanding  the  allied 
cavalr)',  though  Tastly  inferior  to 
diat  of  the  enemy  in  number,  his 
endeavours  were  foiled.  Major- 
gen.  Cole,  seeing  the  attack  of  the 
€nemy>  very  judiciously  bringing 
nphis  left  a  little,  marched  in  line 
to  attack  the  enemy's  left,  and  ar* 
rived  most  opportunely  to  contri- 
bute, with  the  clsarges  of  the  bri- 
Pfsidec  of  gen.  Stewart's  division,  to 
force  the  enemy  to  abandon  his 
atua^on,  and  retire  precipitately* 
and  to  take  refuge  under  his  reserve; 
here  tlie  fusdleer  brigade  particu- 
larly distinguished  itself.  He  was 
pursued  by  the  allies  to  a  consider 
rable  distance,  and  as  far  as  J 
thought  it  prudent  with  his  im-' 
inense  superiority  of  cavalry  ;  and 
I  contented  myself  widi  seemg  him 
driven  across  die  Albuera. — Mar- 
shal  Beresford  then  speaks  highly 
of  majors  Hartman  and  Dickson, 
commanding  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese artillery  ;  also  of  capt.  Lefe- 
bre's  horse  artillery,  and  of  one  bri- 
gade of  Spanish  artillery,  all  of 
which  were  well  served  and  fought. 
The  enemy  took  and  carried  off 
one  howitzer  attached  to  lieut.-eol. 
Colborne's  brig;idej  with  JKX)  pri- 
soners, previous  to  the  arrival  of 
fen.^Hoghton's  brigade.  The 
oitttgoese  division  of  major-gen. 
HamiitOfi  evinced  the  utmost  stead* 
hess  stnd  courage,  and  Dianosu^ 
rxed  eqoaily  w^U  wttluche  Btitisb  4 


and  brig.-gen.  Harvey  *sPortugue* 
brigade,  when  marching  in  line 
across  the  plain,  gallantly  repulsed 
a  charge  of  the  enemy's  cavahry. 
After  Souk's  main  attack  was  de- 
feated, he  relaxed  in  that  on  tlte 
village,  on  which  he  could  never 
maice  any  impression,  or  cross  the 
rivulet,  thouj^  the  troops  were  re- 
duced there  in  order  to  strengthen 
other  points. — ^**  It  is  impossible 
(contiiraes  marshal  ^Beresford)  to 
enumerate  every  instance  of  dis- 
cipline and  valour  ^own  on  1;hts 
severely  contested  day ;  but  never 
were  troops  that  more  valiantly  or 
more  gloriously  maintained  the  ho- 
nour of  their  respective  countries. 
Every  individual  most  nobly  did  his 
duty,  which  is  proved  by  the  great 
loss  we  have  suSfeyed,  though  re- 
pulsing the  enemy  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  our  dead,  particularly 
t}ie  57th  regt.  were  lying'  as  they 
had  fought,  in  ranks,  and  every 
wound  was  in  the  front.— The  bat- 
tle commenced  at  nine,  and  conti- 
nued \vithout  cessation  till  two  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy  be- 
ing driven  over  the  Albuera,  the 
remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
cannonading  and  skirmishing."— 
Marshal  Beresford  then  mention?, 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,* 
the  following  officers  who  material- 
ly conduced  to  the  honour  of  the 
day :  major-gen.  W.  Stewart,  who 
received  two  contusion Sy  but  would 
not  quit  the  field ;  major-gen.  G.  L*. 
Cole,  lieut.-col.  Abercromby,  major 
L'Estrange  (31st  regt)  ;  col.  In* 
glis ;  major.gens.  W.  Lumley,  Ha- 
milton, and  Alten ;  and  col.  Col# 
lins,commanding  a  Portuguese  bri- 
gade, whose  leg  was  carried  away 
by  a  cannon  shot.-^The  deaths  of 
major-gen.  Hoghton  and  of  sir  W4 
Myers,  "and  lieut.-col.  Duckworth, 
are  deeply  lamented.— The  P6rto- 
guese  btrgadesof  bfig.<igens.  Fon^ 
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and  A.  Campbell  are  likewise 
konoarably  xntfnttoned.*^Of  the  ler- 
▼ices  vbich  the  marshsil  derived 
horn  the  officers  of  his  own  «tafi^, 
^ose  of  brig^gen.  D'Urban,  Q. 
M •  G.  16  the  Portug.  arxny,  are 
particularly  noticed.  Lieut«-co1. 
Htirdinge,  D.  Q.  M.  G.  to  the 
PtMtuguese  ;  brig.*<*en*  Mozmho  ; 
adjttt.*gen.  ltet3t.-coL  Rooke,  assist* 
adj.-gen.  to  the  united  Bntish>  and 
Portogciese  force  ;  brig.»gen«  Le-. 
Bins,  and  the  officers  of  his  personal 
ataflP^  are  thanked  for  the  assistance 
they  rendered.— The  marshal  then 
states  th&t  the  most  perfect  harmnnv 
Mibsisted  between  the  allies,  and 
that  he  experienced  the  most  cor- 
dial assent  and  eo-openttion  from 
Miierals  Dlake  and  Castanos  ;  ,t]ie 
wrmer  took  the  command  of  the 
Spanish  troops^  and  by  his  expe- 
nence,  knowledge,  and  zeal,  neat- 
ly contributed  to  the  fortunate  re- 
sialt  of  the  batde.  Generals  Bal- 
Ittslerosy  Zay;is,  don  Car]ovd'£s« 
pagt)d,andcoiint  de  Penne  Villamur, 
aire  honourably  mentioned.  Mar- 
^al  Bere&ford  then,  after  ac.know* 
kdgkiff  the  services  of  lieut.-coi. 
Arbo^not,  and  recommending  him 
iew  promotion^  concludes  tlius : 
••  1  aimex  the  return  of  our  loss  in 
ibis  hard  contested  day  :  it  fs  very 
serere,  and  in  addition  to  itt  is  the 
loss  of  the  troops  under  his  excel* 
leAcy  gen.  Blake,  who  are  killed. 
Sussing,  and  wounded,  butof  which 
I  have  not-  the  return.  The  loss 
mf  the  enemy,  though  I  cannot 
know  what  it  is,  must  be  still  more 
levere.  He  has  left  on  the  field  of 
battle  about  2000  dead,  and  we 
have  taken  from  900  to  1000  pri- 
soners. He  has  had  five  generals 
iDtlled  and  wounded ;  of  the  former, 
generals  of  division  Merle-  and 
Pefin,  and  Gaaan,  and  two  odiers 
amohgst  the  latter.-r-His  force 
was  mocfa  noore  confiidtraUe  than 


we  had  been  informed  of»  as  I  do 
not  think  he  displayed  kas  tbaa 
firom  20  to  2^2,000  infantry,  and  he 
certainly  had  4000  cavalry  with  a 
numerous  and  heavy  artillery.  Hi» 
overbearing  cavalry  cramped  and 
confined  all  our  op«'actons,  and 
with  his  artillery  saved  his  infantry 
after  its  rout. — He  retired  after  the 
battle  to  the  ground  he  had  beea 
previously  on,  but  occupying  it  en 
position ;  and  on  this  morning,  or 
radierduring  the  night,  commeneed 
his  retreat  on  the  road  he  camtf 
towards  Seville,  and  he  abandoned 
Badajos  to  its  fate.  He  left  a 
number  of  his  wounded  on  the 
ground  he  had  retired  to,  and  to 
which  we  are  administering  what 
assistance  we  can.  I  have  sent  our 
cavalry  to  follow  the  enemy*  hat  in 
ttiat  arm  he  is  too  powerl^l  for  us 
to  attempt  any  thing  against  him 
in  the  plains  he  is  traversing.— 
Thus  we  have  reaped  the  advantage 
we  proposed  from  our  opposittoato 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy;  and 
whilst  he  has  been  forced  to  a« 
bandon  the  object  for  which  he  has 
almost  stripped  AndalusiaoftrooBS, 
instead  of  having  accomplished  tM 


haughty  boasts  with  which 
shal  Souk  harangued  his  troops 
on  leaving  Seville,  he  retoras  there 
with  a  curtailed  annyy  and  what 
perhaps  may  be  still  more  faurtfol 
to  him,  wii^  a  diminished  repnta* 
tion. 

W.  C.  Bbrb»for0, 
Marshal  and  lieut.  geoc 

MISSIONS. 

4.  The  eleventh  anniversary  of 
the  society  for  Mis»ons  to  AA'ic^ 
and  the  East  was  this  day  held. 
The  sermon  was  prea/ched  byibe 
rev.  Melville  Home,  latechaplaia 
at  Sierra  Leone:  the  coileotiao 
anKMmted  to  275/.  The  preacM 
fkadtd  th««aiMe  with  V^^^^^*^^ 
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and  doquence*  His  especial  aim 
was  to  Toi^e.  the  ciergy  of  the  es- 
tablished chuxch  to  taxe  a  personal 
«haie  in  propagating  the  Gospel 
through  uie  heathen  wodd.  To 
that  respectable  body  tht$  sermon 
Uf  therelbce,  earnestly  recommetid* 
cd :  and  it  is  hoped  it  wUl  prove 
die  means  of  calfing  forth  sotfie  o( 
Aem  to  participate  in  this  nobie 
^sign*  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  was  aftervt^ards  held, 
William  Wilberfoixre,  esq.  M.  P* 
in  the  chair*  From  the  report  it 
appears,  that  upwards  of  fifty  per- 
tojts,  adults  and  diildren,  are  de- 
pendent on  (he  society,  at  its  set* 
tlemeiit  on  the  Rio  Pongas  in 
Africa  ;  that  the  schools  of  native 
children  in  that  <]tiarter  are  in  a  very 
fiourishiQ^  state ;  and  that  the 
niisfiioaanes  are  invked  to  extend 
their  labcmrs,  both  southward  to 
the  Dembiftt  and  northward  to  the 
Rio  Nunci :  in  whidi  stations  lar^e 
schools  are  oiered  to  than  by 
triendly  chiefs*  These  proposals 
\ViU  be  embceaced  as  socn  as  several 
missicKiaries  ^all  arrive  at  their 
destination.  Ihe  society  has  also 
granted  ^0/.  a  year  to  its  corre- 
sponding committee  at  Calcutta,  to 
establish  readers  cf  tlie  scriptures  in 
the  market-places  of  die  principal 
towns  in  Inidia.  The  report  like- 
tvtse  contains  commnnicattoos  from 
the  ftv.  Samuel  Marsdcn  respect- 
ing New  Zealand,  and  the  best 
means  of  diffusing  the  light  of  the 
^>ospel  through  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Ocean; 

TaiAb  and  Execution  of  die 
hon.  A*  W.  liooGE  ai  Torto- 
LA,  for  the  murder  of  liis  Negro 
slave  PnosPEii. 

The»hon.  A.  W.  Hodge,  esq, 
•epe  of  the  members  of  his  majesty's 
eoancil  at  Tonola  (West  Indies), 
wasexecased.w  tbe  iiik  9i  Mt^j 


for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  own 
negroes  of  the  name  of  Prosper.  This 
prisoner,^  on  his  trial,  pleaded  Nof 
goiit^.  The  first  witness  caUed  tp 
prove  the  charge  was  a  free  womftiK  • 
of  colour  of  the  name  of  Pareen 
Geof  ges*  She  stated  that  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  at  Mr. 
Hodge *s  estate  to  wash  linen ;  Umt 
one  day  Prosper  came  to  her  tp 
borrow  six  shillings,  bein^  the  sum 
that  his  master  required  dt  him,  be- 
cause a  mango  had  fallen  from  a 
tree  which  (he)  Prosper  was  «et  to 
watch.  He  told  the  witness  that 
he  must  either  find  the  6s.  Or  be 
flogged ;  that  the  witness  had  only 
ds.,  which  she  gave  him,  but  ^t 
it  did  not  appease  Mr.  Hodge : 
that  Prosper  was  Hogged  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour,  receiving  moie 
than  100  lashes,  and  threatened  kf 
his  master,  that  if  he  did  not  briQg 
the  remaining  3/#  on  the  next  day. 
the  flogging  should  be  repeated; 
that  the  next,  day  he  was  tied  to  a 
tree,  and  Hogged  ior  such  a  length 
of  time,  witn  the  thong  of  a  whip 
doubled,  thiit  his  head  ;  fell  back* 
and  that  he  could  cry  out  no  more. 
From  tlience  he  was  carried  to  tbe 
siclk^iouse,  and  chained  to  two 
other  negroes ;  that  he  remained 
in  this  confinement  dnriipig  5  .day^ 
at  the  end  of  which  time  bis.  com* 
panions  broke  away,  and  tberebf 
released  hun;  that  he  was  ifaaUf 
to  abscond  ;  that  he  wept  to  tb« 
negro-house  and  shut  himself  up :  i 
tluit  he  was  found  tliere  dead»  and 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  some 
d;iys  afterwards  ; .  that  crawlers 
were  in  his  wounds,  and  not  a  pieie 
of  black  flesh  was  to  be  seen  ^n 
the.  hinder  pwt  of  his  body  wli^re 
he  had  been  flogged.  S.  M*Keo^> 
formerly  mana|^r  to  Mr.  Hodge, 
swore  that  aiter  prosper  bad  befa 
flogged,  he  could  putbls  finger  inbis 
>ide ;  and  iti^i  Mr.  ]Ho<jg^e£ad  $«id, 
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tbat  if  th^  work  of  the  estate  was 
not  done^  he  was  satisfied  if  he 
2ieard  the  sound  of  the  whtp. 
Another  witness  who  was  called 
on  tht  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
swore  that  he  had  occasioned  the 
death  of  his  cook,  nanoed  Marga- 
xet,  by  pouring  boiling  water  down 
her  throat.  The  majority  of  the 
petit  '  jury  recommended  Mr. 
Modge  to  mercy  t  but  none  of  the 
judges  seconded  the  recommen- 
dation :  it  is  supposed  he  had  mur- 
dered five  of  hi«  slaves  :  from  the 
period  of  his  condemnation  to  his 
execution  governor  Elliot  thought 
it  expedient  to  procLum  mariial 
law. 

FRENCH    NATtOHAL    COUNCIL. 

18,4— The  first  fitting  of  the  na- 
tional council  was  this  day  cele- 
brated according  to  the  ancient 
forms  prescribed  by  the  usages 
suid  canons  of  the  church.  The 
catholic  religion  possesses  no  cere- 
mony more  affecting  or  more  au- 
cnst.  At  seven  in  the  morning 
me  doors  of  the  metropolit;m 
church  of  Paris  were  thrown  open 
to  the  public : — tlie  body  of  the 
church  and  the  aisle*  were  in  a  mo- 
ment filled  with  those  who  assisted 
«t  the  ceremony,  amon^  whom  we 

,  noticed  a  number  of  French  and 
ft>r^gn  ministers,  and  a  great  many 

"drher  persons  of  distinction*    At 

•  nine,  the  fathers  of  the  council 
passed  out  from  the  archbishop's 
palace,  and  moved  on  in  procession 
to  N6tre  Dume.  The  procession 
ttarch^  in  the  following  order: 
first,  the  Swiss  guatds,  and  the 
officers  ot  the  church  ;  the  cross  $ 
#ie  masiiers  of  the '  ceremonies  ; 

"  the  incense-bearers ;  the  choristers; 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  second 
rank  i  the  officers  of  the  couiKil ; 
the  metropolitan  chapter,  which 
was  tty  receive  the  council  at  the 
priHcipal  entrance  ai  the  church  ; 


the  fathers  oT  th^  council,  tU  in 
theh*  copes  and  mitres,  wkfa  the 
scarf,  the  cross,  the  gremial,  and 
the  mitre  of  the  bidiop  who  was 
to  celebrate  the  high  mass,  carried 
by  canons ;  four  deacons  and  four 
sub^deacons  in  their  surplices  fia 
ehoiuble) ;  two  assistant  bishops; 
the  celebrant  in  hh  pontifical  garb. 
His  eminence  cardinal  Fesch,  ardi- 
bishop  of  Lyonsy  primate  of  tbe 
Galltcan  church,-  h  tbe  presi- 
,dent  of  thecounciL 

The  fathers  were  ranged  in  die 
choir  on  the- seats  which  had  been 
provided  for  them,  havmg  hassocks 
before  them,  and  some  snndl 
benches  for  the  assistant  priests. 
The  metropolitan  clergy  and  rec- 
tors of  Paris  occupied  one  side  of 
the  sanctuary. — After  the  gospel, 
lesson,  the  officiating  sub-oeacon 
carried  the  book  opened  to  the  ce- ' 
lebrant,  and  lo  the  fatliers,  for  them 
to  kiss*  This  ceremony  finished, 
M.  de  Boulogne,  bisIiopofTroyes, 
ascended  the  pulpit.  *  His  discourse 
produced  the  most  lively  impres- 
sion. Many  passages,  aijove  all, 
his  peroration,  appeared  models  of 
the  most  sublime  eloquence.  The 
orator  had  chosen  for  his  theme 
the  influence  of  the  catholic  religion 
on  social  order.  He  evinced  that 
the  catholic  religion  is  tlie  strongest 
cement  of  states,  by  the  force  of 
its  tenets,  by  the  nature  of  its  wor- 
ship, and  by  the  ministry  of  its 
pastors.  The  "Cardinal,  who  wa». 
the  celebrant,  now  proceeded  to  the 
high  mass.  At  the  second  eleva- 
tion, all  the  bishops  gave  each 
other  mutually  the  kiss  of  peace. 
After  this,  they  moved  two  by  two 
to  the  communion,  and  received 
the  sacrament  from  the  hand  of  the 
celebrant. 

After  mass,   different  prayers 

were  recited,  invoking  the  ilhiwi- 

natioii  of- the  Holy  Ghwt>  ^<* 

H  these 
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these  were  ended  by  the  hymn  Ve- 
Tii,  Creator.  The  cardinal  cele- 
brant  prayed  successively  ior  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  council 
— (N.  B.  It  is  thus  pointed  in  the 
original.) — The  episcopal  secre- 
taries of  the  council  then -approach- 
ing the  celebi^nt,  saluted  hiTOf 
and  likewise  the  fathers^  wlxo  re- 
ceived from  their  hands  the  decrees 
which  were  to  be  made  public  ia 
this  sitting.  One  of.  them  (M.  die 
bishop  cf  Nantes)  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  proclaimed  in  Latin 
the  decree  for  opening  of  tlie  coun- 
cil. (Here  follows  the  transla- 
don :) 

**Most  illostrious  and  very  re- 
verend Selgneur-T-most  reve/end 
father,  may  it  please  you,  for  thfi 
honour  and  glory  of  the  holy  and  unr 
divided  Trinicy,  the  Father,  the«Son» 
and  the  Mply  Ghostyfer  the  increase 
of  the  eialtation  of  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  religion,  for  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  church,  to  decree 
apd  declare  that  the  national  coun- 
cil has  commenced.^'  Th^n  the 
cardinal,  the  celebrant,  and  presi* 
dent  said,  "The  decree  has  p)eased 
the  fathers;    in^  conse^iuence,  we 

^declare  that  the  national   council 

*  is  formed." 

The, TV  Z)^wffi  was  then  chanted, 
after  which  a  new  decree  was  made 
public,  on  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing themselves  in  the  council — 
J) J  modo  livcndi  in  conciho.  The 
muster-roll  of  the  fathers'  names 
■was  then  called  over,  to  which  each 
in  his  turn  answered,  Adutim,*-^ 
(Here  I  am).  The  suffrages  hav- 
ing been  collected  in  the  usual 
ibrm,  the  president  proclaimed  a 
decree  on  the  profession  of  faith. 
All  tl^e  members  made  the  profes* 
sion  individually,  and  tlms  ended 
the  first  sitting. 

•    HOLtAND. 

To>h(>v  the  severity*  ijf  police 


to  ^hich  the  Dutch  are  exposed 
under  their  merciless  tafck*masterst 
we  need  only  mention,  that  the  eir-t 
change  at  Amstcrdahi  must  be 
shut  by  three  o*clock-**the  streets 
leading  to  it  must  be»  imroediatdy 
evacuated  \  and  all  who  shall  be' 
found  in  them  afterwards  are  to  be' 
treated  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  Not  more  than  three  per- 
sons are  permitted  to  stop  and  talk 
in  the  streets ! 

To  drain  the  Dutch  population' 
of  all  its  effective  membei^»  ^ 
corps  is  raising  under  the  title  of 
the  King  of  Rome's  body  guards !» 

The -Jews  domiciliated  m  Hol«; 
land  have  found  it  ijecessary  to  ap- 
peal from  the  lieutenant-governor 
the  duke  of  Placentia  to  Bona- 
parte, on  the  subject  of  the  con* 
scription,  which  had  been  enforced 
with  much  rigour  against  them. 

The  deputation  of  that  flsltion, 
after  a  -three  weeks*  residence  in 
Paris,  obtained  of  Bonaparte  that 
their  brethren  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  HdHanders, 
and  permitted  to  find  substitutes. 

SPAIN   AND*  PORTUOAL, 

•  Maishal  B^^ford,  in  a  late 
address  to  the  Portuguese  troops^ 
after  praising  their  discipline  and 
patriotism*  and  thanking  them  for 
their  good  conduct,  concludes  by 
saying,  that  he  considers  it  an  ho» 
nour  to  }>e  in  any  way  connected 
with  a  nation  he  so  greatly  admiresi 
and  which  will  find  in  discipline 
the  only  auxiliary  necessary  to. 
their  natural  and  hereditary  valoarf 
to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny 
with  which  the  enemy  threat^a« 
them.  ' 

General  Gastanos*  account,  to 
the  regency  of  Cadiz,  of  the  bat* 
tie  of  Albnera^  has  been  received  t 
it  agrees  in  all  material  particnlart 
with  geficn^  Beresford's.  Castanoi 
computes 
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cbmpiites  the  enemy^s  loss  at  7*000 
men.  ItUgratifyingtoleamthatxhe 
utiHcwt  harmony  prevails  between 
the  allied  chiefs.--*Lord  Wellington, 
previous  to  the  batile,  proposed 
that  on  the  junction  of  corps,  the 
QOtnnaa&d  should  always  devolve 
«pon  the  oSicer  of  tiic  highest  milita- 
vy  rank  :  this  wovild  have  given  the 
conunaad  of  the  allies  to  general 
Castanos}  who,  however,  in  this 
delicate  point,  acted  most  iudici- 
oa^y  9  for  he  declared  that  the  ge» 
a^r^l.who  has  the  ^(reatest  force 
tmdtfr  hi^  orders  ougbl  to  have 
liid  €l>ief  eooimand,  ihfe  othters  be* 
IQg  considered  as  auxiliaries. 

JD^riftg  the  hottest  of  the  action 
at  Albucniy  an  officer,  ensign 
Thompson,  was  called  upon  to 
surrender  the  colours  he  held  ;  but 
be  declared  he  would  give  them 
up  .only  with  his  life,  and  he  fell 
a  victiin  to  his  bravery.— Another 
pfficer,  ensi?n  Walsh,  had  tlie  co- 
lours he  held  broken  by  a  cannon 
ball,  and  was  severely  woundedr- 
having  fallen  on  the  field,  he  tore 
the  colours  from  the  staff,  and 
thrust  them  into  his  bosom,  where 
they  were,  found  after  his  death. — 
8ir  W.  Beresford  was  also  attacked 
Uy  one  of  the  Polish  cavairyrwhopoo 
lie  disiilounted,  with  the  intention 
•f  preserving  his  life ;  but  tlie  man,  • 
persisting  in  his  firn  design,  was 
at  length  killed  by  a  dragoon^ 

Wms  the  Polish  lancvrs  make  a 
charge,  ^  red  Hag  is  suspended  at 
the  end  >of  every  lance,  aqd  that 
flag  is^  so  carried  by  the  rider  as  to 
prevent  the  horse  from  seeifig  any 
other  object*  These  reli  Hags,  in  the 
Iateairtion>  terrified  our  horses,  and 
rendered  every  effort  impracticably 
t0  make  them  meet  thei  cliargo. 
.  The  Polish  lancersy  who  commit* 
ted  siich  cruelties  on  ottr  wound* 
led  ^amoog  whom  ma^or.  Brook, 
togedier  with  sevend  oehers>  were 


put  to  death  by  them),  axe  said  to 
have  been  overtaken  during  the 
retreat  by  tlie  3d  and  lith  dia- 
goons,  wlio  killed  and  wounded  a 
considerable  number  of  them. 

ctaMAify. 
The  art  of  rising  and  roovinj* 
in  the  air  by  means  of  wmjfs  ccc- 
tinue$  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  persons  in  Germaity. 
At  Vienna,  the  watch-maker  Dc^ 
gen,  aided  by  a  liberal  stibscnp- 
rion,  is  occupied  in  perfecting  his 
discovery.  He  has  recently  taken 
several  public  flights  m  the  Prater. 
At  Berlin,  Claudins  ^  wealthy 
mamifacturer  of  oil-cloth,  h  cti- 
g^ged  m  like  pursuits :  he  rises  In 
the  air  without  difficulty,  and  can 
move-m  a  diretct  Kne  at  thft  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour  |  but  his  wmgs 
are  unwieldy,  and  he  cannot  turn- 
round  in- thetn.  At  Ulm,*ataaor 
named  Berblinger,  announced  on 
the  S4th  of  April,  that  be  had, 
after  great  sacitfice  of  money, 
labour,  and  time,  invented  a  ma- 
chine in  which  he  wOuld,  on  the 
ISth  of  May,  rise  in  the  air  and 
fty  twelve  miles. 

The  following  account  of  a  lite- 
rary prodfgy  is  extracted  from  the 
Moniteur  of  the  28th  of  May  last. 
Under  the  head  of  Kln^Jom^of  Ifaf* 
^fjaliay  Gollingerif  May  tiO  : 

"  For  these  eight  months  we 
have  Lid  among  the  students  of 
our  .University,  a  boy  10^  years 
old,  who  is  a  real  phsenomeiion. 
The  name  of  this  young  sfasiani 
is  Charles  Wittse.  He  understands 
the  languages,  history,  geography, 
s^id  liscraune,  as  well  ancient  as 
modern :  at  the  age  of  eight  ye<irs 
he  possessed,  besides  his  mothe:- 
tjongue,  Gieik,  Latin,  French^ 
English,  and  Italian,  to  such  a  de» 
gree  of  perfection,  that  he  could  not 
only  traoskte,  cun  emlyj  the  ii^^id 
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40^  Virgil  znd  the  Iliad  of  Hozner» 
but  coaid,  l>e&kie3y  speak,  with  an 
astonishing  facility^  all  the  living 
languages  which  have  been  Just 
mentioned.  Of  this,  he  last  year 
^ave  such  satisfactory  proofs  in  a 
public  examinaiion,  which  he  un-^ 
ideiwent  at  the  university  of  I-eip* 
sic,  that  that  body  honoured  him 
ivitli  the  following  diploma : 

"  *  Alnwc  Universitatjs  Lipslensjs 
Rectore  Carolp  Gottlob  Kulinio» 
j8cc«  &c.  Carolus  Witte  Locha- 
Tjensispuer  IX  annorum,  propter 
'  pnemataram  eximiamque  in  its 
quibqs  non  puerilis,  sed  adolescen- 
tum  astas  imbui  sokt,  solertiam  } 
potissimum  vero^llnguarum  anti- 
quarum  Graecv  ac  Latinse,  item 
recentiorum  Franco-gallics?,  Ang- 
licsB,  Etruscas^  nottiiam  haud  vul- 
^arem,  quam  k  nemine  ni^i  a  patre 
Caroib  Henrico  Godofrego  uaifo 
et  solo  prxceptore  acceptt.  Exenv 
plo  plane  singpilari  non  modo  albo 
Philyrise  (Leip&ic)  insertus>  veruxD 
etiam  data  flde>  civibus  Acadezpsd; 
BostTS  adsciiptus  est/ 
.  '<  Till  his  arrival  at  Gotttngen, 
this  child  had  no  other  instructor 
than  his  father,  the  cler^ym«n 
Wiue.  His  majesty  the  king  of 
Westphalia,  desirous  that  he  should 
continue  to  direct  the  studies  of  his 
son  to  their  termination,  hus  grant- 
ed  him  a  pension,  which  has  enr 
abkd  him  to  quit  his  pastoral  func- 
tions, and  to  accompany  his  pupil 
to  our  uniriersity.  The  yowng 
Witte  is  now  studying  philosophy  : 
he  is  engaged  In  a  course  of  ma^* 
thematics,  physics^  and  meta- 
physics,  and  shows  the  most  hap- 
py disposition  for  all  the  sciences." 


RUSSIA. 


The  following  remarkable  in- 
•taiices  of  longevity  occur  in  tiie 
bills  of  mortality  for  the  whole 
lexcent  of  the  &U4»an.eiDpire,  du- 


ring the  year:  1809  >— Died,  SOT 
persons  i>eeween  the  age  of  95  and  ' 
100  ;  188  between  100  and  105  ; 
66  between  105  and  110$  36  bcs* 
tween  1 1 0  and  115;  23  betweeti 
115  and  120;  8  between  120  and 
125 ;  5  between  125  and  180;  1 
between  ISO  and  135 ;  1  betweoi 
135  and  140 ;  1  between  145  and 
150;  and  1   between  15dand  16a 

fhihce's  fete* 

19*  A  moat  splendid  fi^te  ww 
given  by  his  royal  hijghness  tint 
prince  regent  this  evening,  wilb  a 
twa.fold,  motive.— First,  inhoMMir 
of  the  birth-day  of  his  august  p^ 
xent  (  and  secondly,  to  benefit  the 
numerous  classes  of  British  artist^ 
who,  by  the  illness  of  the  so^rereigi^ 
and  the  discontinuance  of  the  ao 
customed  spkndour  of  the  coutUb 
had  been  deprived  of  many  ni- 
vantages.  The  r^ent,  thetmr^ 
feeling  for  their  interests,  requested 
the  attendance  of  his  invited  gncsis 
in  habits  of  the  manufacture  -cf 
their  native  land.  The  companf 
began  to  assemble  at  nine.  The 
royal  family,  with  the  principid 
nobility  and  gentry,  y:anQe  early. 
The  full  bands  of  the  three  regi- 
ments of  foot  guards,  and  the  prince 
regent's  band  in  their  full  state  ani- 
forms,  played  alternately  the  most 
delightful  marches^  &c.  The  Grt- 
xian  haU  was  adorned  with,  shrubs, 
and  an  additional  number  of  largip 
knthoms  and  patent,  lampa.  Ths 
•Boor  was  carpeted ;  and  twQ  lines, 
composed  of  yeomen  of  the  guards 
tlie  king's,  tlie  regent's, the  queea't, 
and  royal  dulces'  servants,  in  their 
grandest  liveries,  formed  an  airentn 
to  the  octagonal  hall,  where  yeo- 
jneawere  also  stationed^  and  which 
was  decorated  with  antique  dra- 
peries of  scarlet  bimmed  with  goid^ 
t3okiur,  and  tied  up  by  gokl-coioiir- 
ed  cords  and  tasseh.    in  the  hall 
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were  also  assembled,  to  receive  the 
coinp-.in7,  generals  Keppell  and 
Turner,  colcmels  Bloom  field,  Tho- 
mas, and  Tyrwhitt,  together  with 
lords  Moira,  DundaSy  Keith,  Heath- 
iield,  and  Mount  Edgecoml^e. 
The  prince  entered  the  state  rooms 
at  a  quarter  past  nine.  He  yr^s 
dressedin  a  ficld-nnarshal's  uniform, 
neearing  the  ribband  and  gorget  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  a  di<i- 
xnond  stttr.  The  diike  of  York 
ivas  dressed  in  a  military,  and  the 
duke  of  Clarence  in  a  naval  uniform. 
Just  after  the  prince  came  in,  the 
Toyal  family  of  France  arrived, 
and  wexe  received  most  graciously* 
JLouis  XVIII.  appeared  in  the  cha- 
.racter  of  the  comte  de  Lisle.  Du- 
ring the  evening  the  prince  regent 
passed  from  room  to  room,  devoid 
.of  all  ceremony,  conversing  with 
•&e  utmost  cheerfuine&s  with  his 
.guests.  The  general  amusement 
•of  the  company  for  some  time  was 
perambulating  the  halls  and  apart, 
laents  on  the  principal  floor.  The 
grand  circular  dining-room,  in 
which  the  knights  of  the  garter 
were  recently  entertained,. excited 
particular  admiration  by  its  cupola, 
supported  by  columns  oJF  porphyry, 
and  the  superior  elegance  of  the 
whole  of  its  arrangements.  The 
room  in  which  the  throne  stands  is 
hiing  with  crimson  velvet,  with 
gold  laces  and  fringes.  The  caAO^ 
py^of  tlie  thcone'ig  surmounted  by 
golden  helro^s  with  lofty  plumes 
•of  ostrich  feathers,  and  underneath 
St  stands  the  :>taie  chair.  Crimson 
and  gold  stools' are  placed  round 
the  room,  it  contains  pictures  of 
tiie  king,  queen,  prince  regent,%nd 
duke  of  York.  We  have  not  space 
to  give  a  description  of  the  otlier 
difiFerent  apartments  on  this  floor, 
•all  of  which  are  of  the  most  luag- 
mficent  kind.  The  ball-room  floors 
lurere  chalked  in  beautiful  araba^ 


devices.  In  the  centre  of  the  largest 
Were  the  initials. G.  III.  R.  It 
was  divided  ior  two  sets  of  dancers 
by  a  crimson  silk  cord  \  but  owing 
to  the  great  mimber  of  persons^ 
and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, no  'dancing  took  place  in  this 
room  ;  nor  were  the  dancers  nu* 
fiierous  in  the  balUroom*  Tl^e  first 
dance  was  led  off  by  earl  Percy 
and  lady  F.  Montague.— Supper 
was  announced  at  two,  when  the 
company  .descended  by  the-  great 
staircase  to  the  apartments  below» 
and  the  temporary  buildings  oo 
the  lawn.  The  room  at  ihc  bottom 
of  the  staircase  represented  a  bowery 
-with  a  grotto,  lined  with  a  profusion 
of  shrubs  and  dowers.  The  grand 
table  extended  the  whole  lengtli  of 
the  conservatory,  and  across  Cari^ 
ton-house,  to  the  length  of  200  feet. 
Along  the  centre  of  tlie  taEJe^ 
about  six  inches  above  the  surface^ 
a  canal  of  pure  water  conirnued 
blowing  fronr  a  silver  fountain 
beautifully  constructed  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  Its  banks  were  co» 
vered  with  green  moss  and  aquatic 
flowers .;  gold  and  silver  fish  swam 
and  sported  through  the  bubbling 
.current,  which  produced  a  plcasine 
murniur  where  it  fell,  and  form^ 
a  cascade  at  the  outlet.  At  the 
head  of  the  tabloy  above  the  foun- 
tain, sat  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  on  a  plain  mahogany- 
chair  wiib  %  leather  back.  The 
most  particular  friends  of  the.  prince 
were  arranged  on  each  side.  They 
-were  attaided  by  sixty  serviteurs; 
seven  waited  on  the  prince,  besides 
«ix  of  the  king's  and  six  of  the 
qaeen*!  footnien,  in  their  state  li- 
veries, \fr;th  one  man  «in  a  complcie 
suit  of  ancient  nrtnour.  At  the 
back  of  the  prince's  seat  apf)eai-ed 
aureola  tables  covered  with  crimson 
drapery;  constructed  to  exhibit 
witli  the  greate&t^  efiect  a  profuiioa 
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of  the  roost  exquisitely  wrought 
silVer-gilt  plate,  consisting  of  foun- 
tains, tripods,  epergnes,  dishes,  and 
other  cmaments.  Above  the  whole 
of  tJiis  superb  display  appeared  a 
royal  crown,  and  his  majesty's  cy- 
pher, G.  FL,  splendidly  illumined. 
Behind  the  prince's  chair  was  most 
skiifullf  disposed  a  side-board  co« 
Vered  with  gold  vases,  urns,  massy 
fedvers,  &c.,  the  ivhole  surmounted 
by  a  Spanish  urn  taken  from  on. 
1>oard  the  **  invincible  -  armada." 
Adjoining  to  this  were  other  tables 
Jnnning  through  the  library  and 
whole  lowet  suite  of  rooms ;  the 
candelabras  in  which  were  so  ar- 
ranged, '  that  the  regent  could  di- 
stinctly see  and  be  seen  from  cr.e 
end  to  the  otfier.  The  regent's 
table  accommodated  1 22,  including 
the  roya)  dukes«  the  Bouibons,  and 
principal  nobility.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  regent  was  the  duchess 
of  Angoiil^e,  on  the  left  the 
duchess  of  York,  the  princess  So- 
phia of  Gloucester,  &c.  From  the 
library  and  room  beyond,  branched 
out  two  great  lines  of  tables  under 
canvass  far  into  the  gardens,  each 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  all  tkhW 
served  with  silver  plate  and  covered 
with  tlie  delicacies  of  the  season. 
When  the  \iholc  company  was 
seated)  there  was-  a  line  of  female 
beauty  more  richly  adorned,  and  a 
blaze  of  jewellery  moro  brilliant, 
than  England  ever  prcibably  dis- 
played before.  Four  handsome 
marquees  were  pitched  on  the  lawn 
of  Carlton-house,  with  a  chevaux'^ 
de-frixe  to  prevent  ail  intnisi.ni : 
bands  of  music  were  staticr.cd  in 
the  tents  ;  and  when  dancing  qott,- 
roenced,  the  gay  throng  stepi)cd 
over  flooi'schaikcd  with'  mosaic  de- 
vices, and  moved  through  trickets 
of  roses,  geraniums,  and  other  fra- 
grant sweets,  illumined  by  vari- 
egated lights  that  gleamedi  lik« 
I8U. 


stars  through  the  foliage.  The 
upper  servants  wore  a  costume  of 
dark  blue  trimmed  with  broad  gold 
l:Ke :  the  others  wore  state  liveries. 
The  assistants  out  of  livery  were 
dressed  "^miformly  jn,  black  suits 
with  Svhite  vests.  The  company 
did  not  separate  till  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. His  royal  highness  was  every 
wnere,  and  divided  his  attentions 
xvith  the  most  polished  address. 
Tlie  company  comprised  all  the  * 
members  of  administration,  tlie  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  the ,  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  in  town,  the 
most  distinguished  military  apd 
naval  officers,  the  lord  and  lady 
mayoress,  and  the  principal  alder- 
men -and  magistrates.— ^The  gen- 
tlemen wore  court  dresses  and  mi- 
litary and  naval  imi forms. -—The 
ladies  wore  all  new  dresses  of  English 
manufacture,  principally  white  sa- 
tins, silks,  late,  crape,  and  muslins, 
ornamented  with  silver:  head-dress, 
ostrich  feathers  and  diamonds, — 
For  the  gratification  of  tlie  pu'jlic 
at  lirge,  tlie  magnificent  prepara- 
tions for  riie  ftte  were  permitici 
by  t  :e  prince  regent  to  remain ; 
and  many  thoU'^ands  w*ere  delighted 
by  the  sight  ^  which,  ho.wcver,  we 
arc  sorry  to  say,  did  not  close  with- 
out some  serious  accidents. 

Sir  Francis  DMrdeH  v.  Coimattt 
Ahiiough  wanrt  of  room  prevents 
our  giving  a  full  report  of  this 
trial,  we  lay  before  our  readers  the 
charge  of  lord  Elicnborough-to  the 
jury.* 

His  lordship  said  tliat  it  ^^s  most 
becoming  and  honourable  to  the 
bar,  that  advocates  should  be  al- 
Vr-ays  found  there  bold  and  firm  in 
supporting:  the  cause  of  justice.  It 
was  also  fortunate  that  they  should 
be  found  (as  the  learned  counsel 
who  had  ji:st  replied)  respectful 
and  obedie|;it  to  the  decorum  of  the 
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courts  mid  to  those  who  sat  to  ad- 
minister  justice  there.  The  question 
now  for  the  jury  was  of  the  nar- 
rowest compass  possible ;  and  it 
wasmeiely,  whether,  in  executing 
the  warrant  under whi«h si«^ Francis 
Burdett  was  apprehended,  the  ser- 
geant-at -arms  had  used  more  vie* 
Icnce  than  was  necessary.  The 
right  of  the  sergeant  to  seize  sir 
Francis  Burdett  by  the  warrant 
was  admitted  by  his  pleadmg»  The 
use  of  Uie  military  was  the  ground 
of  tlic  question;  and  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  most  be  directed  to  the 
consideration  of  its  necessity,  and 
the  degree  pf  violence  used.  TJie 
use  of  the  military  on  this  occasion 
was  two-fold — first,  for  arresting 
sir  Francis  Burdett ;  and  secondly, 
for  escorting  him  to  ihQ  Tower. 
Those  were  (if  the  phrase  might  be 
allowed )  consecutive  operations. 
There  was  no  doubt  started  of  the. 
necessity  of  the  military  for  an 
escort.  The  conveyance  to  the 
Tower  would  have  been  absolutely 
impracticable  without  an  escort. 
The  whole  hung  on  the  use  of  the 
military  in  tlie  house.  There  was 
no  longer  any  question  as  to  the 
right  of  entering.  And  what  was 
the  extent  of  the  violence  there  ? 
The  soldiers,  as  was  given  in  c-vi- 
dence,  stayed  below,  and  offered 
IK)  injury,  no  insult,  no  di.^turbance 
to  the  family.  Thus  far,  v»ent  the 
.evidence  of  Mr.  Jones  Burdett. 
Not  but  that  violence  might  have 
been  justifiable,  not  but  that  they 
znight  hav-e  u«ed  the  means  in  ihoir 
power  ;to  any  lengtli  that  was  re- 
quired for  tlK?  actual  execution  of 
their  duty.  The  execution  of  the 
warrant  was  their  duty,  and  their 
single  duty.  The  wic  of  man  could 
not  conceive  a  more  gentle  mode 
than  that  in  'vhich  the  defendant 
commenced  the  execution  of  his 
share  of  the  duty.    If  Mr,  CoUnan 


were  at  all  blameablo,  it  wa»  not 
for  any  dtfect  of  mildness  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affair.  If  another 
person  Bot  accustomed  to  the  higii 
and  gentleman-like,  feelings  of  Mr, 
Colman  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  warranty  it  would. have  been 
immeulateiy  put  in  execution;  those 
four  hours  w»uld  not  have  h^tst 
allowed  to  intervene  between  its 
issue  and  sir  Francis  Burdett's  is- 
carceration.  If  a  common  bailiff 
or  peace-officer  had  been  ordered 
on  the  service,  he  would / not  ]^av€ 
exhibited  any  of  that  (as  it  miglit 
be  termed)  mischievous  gendencss 
of  Mr..  Colman — he  would  have 
done  his,  duty  at  once.  But  was  it 
possible  to  conceive  any  tiling  con- 
taining less  of  irritation,  or  msult, 
or  violence,  than  the" first  coinrou- 
nication  of  his  business  to  sir  Fran* 
cjs  Burdett  ?— Lord  Ellenlwrough 
here  read  Mr.  Colman's  letter  an- 
nouncing the  warrant.  He  then 
read  sir  Francis  Burdttt's  a^ls^^'er ; 
and  observed  on  the  wordsi  "  that 
he  would  be  at  home  to  receive 
him : "  that  the  natural  construction 
was,  tliat  he  \^ould  submit  to  the 
warrant,  though  the  words  were 
liable  to  the  other  construction 
which  had  been  put  upon  theoi. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett's  letter  to  the 
speaker  stated,  that  <<  he  must  sah> 
mil  to  superior  power;"  and  the 
karued  counsel  argued  ingeniously 
that  by  tliis  superior  force  was 
merely  meant  the  dignity  of  tlie 
house.  But  when  those  words  were 
coupled  with  .the  cbUniiig  of  tJie 
door,  and  tlie  order  not  to  admit 
any  person,  tliC  meaning  of  the 
words  was  i  educed  to  mere  ittde 
force.  When  the  state  of  the  me- 
tropolis at  ilie  time  was  considered ; 
the  attack  on  the  hotel ;  the  atucks 
on  the  houses  in  St.  James's  square  ; 
how  would  Mr.  Colman  have  been 
excui>aUc  if  he  had  not  bion^ht 
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that  ovemwing^  force  which  put  an 
«nd  to  the  id^a  of  resistance  all  at 
once?  Ther^  was  no  charge  on 
the  s(?Tgeant  in  the  conTCyance  to 
the  Towen  Though  no  evidence 
oil  the  subject  had  come  formally 
before  the  court,  it  was  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  in  the  coach 
■which  conveyed  sir  Francis  Burdert 
there  whs  no  offer  of  insult,  or  jest, 
or  any  other  unbecoming  acts  of 
ill-treatment,  which  might  be  sup* 
posed  to  irritate  a  person  under  his 
peculiar  circumstances.  There  was 
no  excess  of  violence  in  all  this.  In 
the  house  there  were  50  or  60  sol- 
diers drawn  up  fn  tlie  hall,  who 
behaved  respectfully,  and  formed 
a  passage  for  sir  Francis  Burdett 
to  the  carriage.*— Lord  Ellenbo- 
rotsgh  here  told  the  jury  that  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  the  evidence  which 
they  had  so  largely  heard;  but 
that,  if  any  one  of  them  wished  it, 
be  would  go  through  the  whole. 
The  question  had  no  reference  to 
^le  authority  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  it  turned  simply  upon  the 
degree  of  violence  which  might 
have  been  used}  and  upon  that, 
and  that  alone,  the  jury  were  to 
give  their  verdict. 

The  jury,-  without  hesitation, 
foond  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

27-  The  governors  of  the  Cbar- 
ter^ionse  met  last  week  to  elect  a 
new  governor  in  the  room  of  lord 
Melville.  There  were  two  candi- 
d  ites— >the  archbishop  of  York  and 
the  earl  oC  Harrowby.  The  votes 
were  equal,  seven  and  seven ;  in 
which  case,  by  the  statutes,  tlieno- 
mination  devolved  on  the  prince 
regent,  in  behalf  of  his  majesty. 
His  royal  highness,  not  choosing 
to  give  a  preference  to  either  of  the 
two  distinguished  persons,  hat  no- 
minated his  own  personal  friend, 
tfaeevl  of  Moica. 


INSTALLATION  QJ  sHIS  HIOHNJESS 
THE  DUKE  OF  GL0UC£STi;&, 
CHANCELLOR. 

Cambridge^  Friday  f  Juat  28. 

In  the  morning  a  selection  of 
sacred  music  was  performed  in  St. 
Mary's  church.  The  concert  at  tte 
Senate-house  in  the  evening  was  bril-> 
liantly  atl;eaded,  and  the  perform- 
ances excellent.  At  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the. chancellor  elect 
arrived  at  Trinity  College  in  his 
coach-and-six,  accompanied  by  his 
suite.  His  iiighness  proceeded  up 
Che  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
fellows  of  the  college  and  other 
persons  had  arranged  themselves,  . 
and  was  received  at  Trinity  Lodge 
by  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  master  of 
the  college.  At  eight  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  heads  of  houses' 
paid  their  respects  to  hiryi. 

Saturday  y  June  29. 

The  company  assembled  at  the 
Senate-housti  doors ;  and  at  11 ,  when 
opened,  it  was  soon  filled.  The 
upper  division  of  the  Senate-house 
was  occupied  by  noblemen,  doctors, 
and  their  families,  and  those  of  their 
visitors  who  were  titled.  The  seats 
from  tlie  doctors'  division  to  the  sta- 
tues of  the  kings  were  occupied  by 
.masters  of  arts  and  those  ladies  ana 
gentlemen  admittted  by  them. 
The  front  seats  of  the  gallery  were 
appropriated  to  ladies,  and  tl^e 
other  seats  to  bachelors  of  arts  ahd 
undergraduates.  The  music-gal* 
lery  was  filled  by  the  band.  The 
appearance  at  the  Senate- house  was 
in  the  highest  degree  brilliant,  the 
noblemen,  doctors,  &c.  being  in 
their  robes,  and  the  ladies  being 
dressed  in  a  very  superb  monnen 
At  12  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
six  doctors  (two  in  each  faculty), 
six  noo^regents,  and  six  regents* 
weiit  to  the  chancellor  elect  at  Tri- 
nity Lodge,  whence,  dressed  in  his 
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elc  g'int  robes,  preceded  by  a  bedel, 
•fttterdcd  by  the  deputation,  and 
accompanied  by  tho^e  distinguished 
heroes  sir  Sidney  Srrith  and  sir 
Eyre  Coote,  general  Murray,  and 
a  irombcr^f  other  officers,  his  high* 
ixess  proceeded  to  the  Senate-house. 
At  the  steps-  he  was  met  by  thfe 
vice-chancelbr  and  two  bedels,  the 
senior  of  whom  wore  a  gold  chain 
presented  to  him  by  the  chancellor. 
The  rice^hancellor  walked  at  the 
left  hand  of  the  chancellor;  they 
then  ascended  the  chair  of  state, 
his  highness  standing  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  chair,  and  the  vice- 
chancellor  on  the  right.  The 
band  played  the  coronation  an- 
them as  his  highness  entered  the 
Senate-house,  and  all  the  com- 
pany (near  5,000  persons)  stood 
trp>  and  greeted  him  with  at:cla* 
mations.  The  overture  being  en- 
ded, the  vice-chancellor  adciiessed 
bis  highness  in  an  excellent  En- 
glish speech,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  substance : 

The  vice-chancellor  adverted  to 
the  exemplary  pattern  ^'hich  had 
been  shown  by  his  royal  highness  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  studies  while  at 
College,  a  pattern  which  had  ever 
been  regarded  by  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  University  with  admi- 
ration, and  which  had  afforded 
them  the  strongest  assurances  of  the 
deep  interest  his  royal  hiehness 
trottld  take  in  its  interest  ana  wel- 
fare. With  those  feelings',  unalter- 
ed as  they  had  been  by  time  or  cir- 
eumsiances*  the  University  felt 
proud  in  having  the  opportttnity  of 
nqnesttng  his  royal  highness's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  highest  situation 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  be- 
ttow,  whkK  they  did  with  a  perfect 
confidence  that  his  royal  highness 
wonld  prosecute  the  honour,  credit^ 
and  interests  gf  their  commtmity 
with  the  most  unr^aing  iiutus* 


try  ^  convinced  as  they  ,wen',  diact 
the  same  zeal  which  he  had  exer*' 
cised  for  their  prosperity  after  hft 
had  quitted  hjs  studies,  wonld  be 
exerted  in  the  capacity  of  their 
chancellor,  a  situa^.ion  for  ^ich» 
on  every  account,  he  was  eminently 
qualified.  In  addition  V)  otker 
causes  of  gratftude,  it  was  impose* 
sible  to  be  insensible  of  thehonoor- 
able  dihiinction  of  his"  royal  high^ 
ness's  admission  at  Cambridge;  ft 
distinction  peculiarly  valuable,  «s 
he  was  the  ^rst  and  only  member 
of  the  royal  family  then  oa  the 
throne  who  had  received  his  educa^ 
tion  at  an  English  university.  Were 
it  propter  for  him  to  expatiate  on 
the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness 
smce  he  left  College,  he  could  dwett 
with  peculiar  plensure  ofi  the  weii« 
known  ardour  with  which  he  obef 
ed  the  call  of  his  country  in  tto 
hour  of  danger ;  ho  could  dwell  oil 
the  laudable  desh-e  evinced  by  hit 
royal  highness  to  renderstill  greater 
services  to  the  state  by  his  travels 
in  the  remotest  parts  ctf  Europe  iA 
the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledi^e; 
and  lastly,  he  could  dwell  with  the 
deepest  sensations  of  delight  on  the 
universally-admired  humanity  of 
his  royal  highness,  by  which  he 
had  been  actuated  not  tilone  to  re- 
lieve tho  distresses  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  most  bounteous 
manner,  but  to  take  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  suppression  of  that  dis- 
graceful traffic  by  which  so  many 
thousands  of  human  creatures  had 
been  condemned  to  the  most  horrid 
and  unju&ttfiable  slavery.  It  was 
enough,  however^  {cfr  him  to  con* 
fine  himsdf  to, the  virtaes  which 
his  royal  highness  had  displayed 
while  in  that  community ;  virtaet 
which  must  ever  live  in  his  memo* 
ry,  and  in  the  liearts  of  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  him.  He 
could  net  omit  to  espveu  hklaUiiess 
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rf  gratitude,  for  th«  obligations 
which  the  University  'had  receiv^ed 
from  the  present  royal  family,  to^ 
^<rhom  their  cansti cation  and  laws 
were  so  peculiarly  indebted  i'oc  pro- 
tection. The  doctor  then  took  a 
thort  review  of  the  many  illustrious 
men  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet  who 
had  received  their  education  at  this 
University  ;  and  expressoil  a  hope 
that  the  merits  of  those  still  living 
would  be  tf-ansmitted  to  future 
iiges ;  concluding  by  declaring  a 
confident  hope,  that  his  royal  high- 
itos  would,  upon  all  occasions,  be 
the  faithful  guardian  and  protector 
t«  the  valuable  pghts  and  privileges 
of  the  University.' 

He  then  presented  his  highness 
with  the  patent  of  office,  elegantly 
written  on  vellum,  the  seal  being 
annexe<.l  thereto  in  a  gold  box : — the 
patent  was  read  aloud  by  tlie  senior 
fTOttor*  He  then  presented  to  his 
highness  the  Book  of  Statutes.  Af-. 
ter  which^  the  vice-chancellor 
taking  his  highnesses  right  hand  in 
his  own,  the  senior  proctor  adnii-. 
nistered  the  oath  of  </f5ce.  His 
highness  was  then  sealed  by  the 
vice*chancenor  in  ihe  chair  of  state, 
and  thereby  installed,  [The  ac- 
cLimations  of  the  audience  were  of 
long  continuance,  and  his  highness 
bowed  in  the  most  graceful  man- 
ner.] ' 

After  a  pause,  the  public  orator 
(the  rev.  Ralph  Taiham,  of  ^t, 
John's  College)  addresse<i  the  chan- 
cellor in  a  Laiin  oration,  delivered 
with  peculiar  grace  and  emphasis ; 
the  chancellor  sittiu.:  in  his  chair, 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  high  stew. 
apd  ok  the  Universftyi  sitting  on  his 
left  hand,  and  the  vice- chavicel lor 
on  the  right  t  the  company  sitting 
uncovered  as  a  mark  <7f  respect. to 
fats  highness. 

Theoiator  having  finished,  the 
chancoUor  rose  from  hit  seal,  ^todj 


taking  off  his  cap,  replied  to  the 
vice-chancellor  and  orator  in  a  most 
excellent  English  speech,  delivered 
•with  that  dignity  and  grace  for 
which  he  is  so  justly  distinguished. 
His  highness    declared  himself 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  honour  they  had  done  him  in 
placing  him  at  the  liead  of  an  Uni- 
versity which  had  ever  evinced  its. 
favour  and  unalterable  attachment 
to  ilie  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
the  country — For  so  distinguished 
a  mark  of  their  respect*  Jbis  most 
heartfelt    acknowledgements  were  ' 
due.     He  had  always^  entertained 
the  iiighest  veneration  for  that  au- 
gust  body ;   and   should  Gons!4er 
that  the  proudest  day  of  his  life,  on 
which  he  had  been  called,  in  a  mari- 
ner so  truly  flattering,  to  that  chair. 
It  was  a  proof  of  confidence  for 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
express    his    dianks    in    adequate 
terms,  and  becnme  doubly  valuable 
as  he  %vas  the  first  of  his  family  who  . 
had  been  educated  in  that  Universi- 
ty, which  had  upon  every  occasion 
so  strenuously  supported  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  seated  the  house 
of  Brunswick  upmi  the  throne.— 
Ho  had  the  gratification,  however, 
of  stating,  that  they  could  not  have 
clioscn  one  more  truly  attached  to 
their  interests,  or  more  desirous  of 
protecting  theirrights  and  privileges 
than  himself.     \Vheu  he  reflected 
on   the  state  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  he  could  n(>t  but  feel 
happy  art  the  fate  of  Great  Britain* 
the  safety  and  welfare  ot  wiiich  he 
uttrrbuurd  to  the  blessings  of  its 
glorio\i8  constitution,  .supported  as 
it  had  been  by  the  wisdom,  the  loy»' 
alty,  and  the  courage  of  ic*  iiihah** 
tants  ;  and  when  be  knew  that  tliis 
happy  coni^equence  was  the  result 
of  education,  he  could  not  but  re- 
gard that  place  with  infinite  de» 
lightt  ai;  cue  of  the  soutx:es  of  dis- 
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fleminating  the  knowled^^e  from 
which  so  much  superiority  had  heen 
derived.  Here  had  been  reared 
some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
the  world  had  ever  witnessed,  and 
to  this  University  the  nation  Whs 
justly  indebted  for  some  of  its  most 
able  defenders.  Here  the  heroes 
of  Cressy  and  Poictiers  received 
their  education ;  and  from  this  place 
also  had  gone  some  of  those  heroes 
vrhose  deeds  of  valour  had  crowned 
them  with  immorial  honour,  and 
afforded  new  proofs  of  fliat  spirit 
and  energy  which  had  ever  charac- 
terized the  British  name.— He  felt 
proud  of  having  received  a  public 
education,  and  that  pride  was  con- 
siderably increased  in  having  re- 
ceived it  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. His  royal  highness  con- 
cluded with  repeating  his  expres* 
bions  of  gratitude  for  the  honour 
which'  had  been  conferred  upon 
him,  and  by  declaring  the  sincere 
pleasure  he  should  always  feel  in 
vi&iting  j^lnd  Mater^  and  his  firm 
intcivtion,  whether  absent  or  pre- 
sent, to  make  the  prospeiity  of  the 
University  the  object  of  his  constant 
solicitude,  [The  company  stood 
uncovered  during  the  chancellor's 
speech,  which  was  \  apturously  ap- 
plauded.] ' 

The  installation  cde,  written  by 
Willianri  STn}th,  eh<}.  of  Peter- 
housr,  professor  of  modern  history, 
and  set  'to  music  by  pre  fcs5(.r 
Hague,  was  performed  in  an  ex- 
<^ui6ite  manner  ;  the  vocal  and  in- 
irrumeptal  performers  being  tlie 
most  celebrated  in  the  kingdom. 

The  music  being  cndtd,  the 
chancellor  proceeded  in  grand  state 
procession  to  the  lodge  of  Trimty 
College.  A  very  sumptuous  dinner 
was  given  by  his  highness  to  the 
University  and  its  illustrious  visi- 
tors (nearly  1,000)  in  the  cloisters 
of  Neville's  Court  j  in  iha^  coUe£.e, 


which  fbrms  an  elegant  sqnaie,  a 
temporary  awning  being  erected  on 
tha^  end  which  is  open.  The  diiw 
ner  and  dessert  consisted  of  aU  the 
delicacies  of  the  season. 

In  the  evening  the  chancellor 
attended  a  concert  in  the  Senate* 
house  \  and  afterwards  gave  a  cold 
collation  in  Trinity  cloisters.  The 
company  (about  8,000)  were  enter* 
tained  with  a  brilliant  display  of 
fire-works ;  the  effect  of  which 
(more  particularly  the  water-rockets 
and  fireships,  which  were  let  o£FoQ 
the  river)  were  excessively  pleasing* 
The  duke's  band,  stationed  under 
the  marquee  in  the  centre  of  Ne^ 
ville's  Court,  played  all  the  time, 

30.  In  ploughing  up  a  field  at 
Wiihington,  six  miles  from  Chel- 
tenham, and  two  from  Frogmill, 
the  properly  of  H.  F.  Brooke,, esq, 
of  Henbury,  near  Bristol,  a  beau- 
tifui  tessellated  pavement  was  lately 
disc(.vered,  Mr.  Lysons  -and 
other  gentlemen  are  now  employed 
in  examining  these  fine .  remains. 
The  site  ot  a  villa  160  feel  in 
length  has  been  ascertained ;  and 
seven  rooms  cleaiy  traced.  The 
pavements  are  enriched  witli  draw- 
ings, in  high  preset  vation,  of  Nep- 
tune, OTphei.s,animals,birds,  fishes, 
^c.  Art  hippocaust,  cr  sweat- 
ing-room, with  its  fines,  and  seve- 
ral pillars  of  considerable  Magni- 
tude, aie  visible.  W halcvef  part 
could  be  removed  with  safety  has 
been  prefcnted  by  Mr.  Brooke  to 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  the  in- 
tention also  cf  Mr.  Lysons  to  pub- 
li.sh  a  description  of  the  wbok; 
and  judging  from  what  this  inde- 
fatigable aiittquary  has  already 
done  for- Woodchester,  HcaksfXf^t 
ice.  &c.  we  most  sincerely  congralO' 
late  the  public  that  such  valuable 
materials  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  sio  well  able 
CO  dt^schbe  and  ap^ztmtc  tt^eist 
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At  tbe  late  cxaxnination  of  the 
tftodents  at  the  East  India  college 
at  Hertford,  the  following  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Honry  Wm. 
Hobhouse,  son  of  H.  Hobhouse, 
esq.  The  first  prize  for  theology,  a 
fifoid  medal ;  tbe  first  prize  for  cias- 
fticfiy  a  ^old  medal ;  the  Hrst  prize 
icr  political  oeconomy  and  liistory, 
a  gold  medal  ;  tlie  firsr  prize  for 
S^ioscrit,  a  gold  medal;  the.Hrst 
prize  for  Persian,  a  gold  medal ; 
the^rst  prize  for  French,  books ;— ■ 
asi  mstance  of  talents,  application, 
aad  success,  among  nun  erousju- 
-renile  compciitors,  probably  un- 
f>aralleled.. 

JULY. 

MR.  CURRAN's    letter. 

The  following  curious  political 

conrespondence  is  given  in  proof  of 

how  little  value  our  public  men  set 

•upon  the  ennohiments  attaching  to 

their  offices.    We  might  refer  on 

this  OGcaiioii  to  the  speeches  of  Mr, 

Canning,  the  lord   chancellor  and 

others,   who  have  more  than  once 

made  profesHons  of  the  kind  ;   hut 

liic  tenor  of  the  following  article 

is  a  belter  illustration  of  die  fact 

tlian  can  be  obtained  from  mere 

speeches  and  professions. 

Tiic  letter,  of  which  the  fallowing 

15'  the  substance,    appeared   in 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post,  and 

js  addressed  to  Mr.  Grattan.     It 

is  dated  as  far  back  as  April 

1808.  • 

Mr.'  Curran,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  letter,  aftei*  stating  to 
liis  friend  that  the  de-ail  he  was 
about  to  give  was  imperiously 
.called  for  by  tlje  aspersions  which 
had  beea  cast  on  his  character, 
proceeds  thusi 

•'You  will  icmenibcr  the  state 
^f  Ireland  in  17c^9 ;  iind  tlic  neces- 
sity under  which  we  found  our- 
fielvcs,  of  forming  some  bond  of 
hoDourabk    coii^aoxion^  by  which 


the  co-operation  of  even  a  small 
number  might  be  secjired,  in  mak- 
ing some  eifort  to  stem  that  torrent 
which  was'  carrying  every  thing 
before  it-  For  tliat:  purpose  our 
little  party  was  formed — it  consist- 
ed of  yourself,  the  duke  of  Lein- 
ster  (that  excellent  Irishman),  the 
late  I  )rd  Ponsonby,-  Mr.  B.  Daly^ 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Forbes, 
myself,  and  some  very  few  others. 
It  may  not  be  for  us  to  pass  enco- 
miums upo;i  it ;  but  we  are  entitled 
to  say,  that  h:id  it  been  as  success- 
ful as  it  was  honest,  we  might  now 
look  back  to  it  with  some  deojee 
of  satisfaction.  The  reason  ot  my 
acivcriing'to  it  is,  that,  under  the 
sanction  of  that  party,  and  in  its 
presence,  it  was  agreed  between 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  and  me,  that  if 
any  circumstances  should  arise, 
mider  which  it  might  be  hotiourably 
open  to  us  to  accept  office,  it  should 
be  on  the  terms  of  his  uking  the 
first,  and  my  taking  the  second 
place  in  tlie  course  of  professional 
advancement.  That  this  was  no 
pakry  compact,  with  any  view  to 
the  attainment  of  preferment,  was 
obvious,  for  eidier  of  us  could  at 
any  time  command  it ;  it  was  solely 
a  pledge  to  secure  our  co-'^peration 
and  j)'jrbcveiance  in  what  we  deem^ 
ed  our  public  duty.  With  what 
fidelity  1  adhtTed  to  every  part  of 
the  engagements  we  then  formed, 
you  well  know ;  and  you  also  know 
at  what  sacrifices,  and  under  what 
professional  persecution,  and  what 
implacable  and  successfid  attacks 
upon  my  person,  my  character, 
and  my  fortune.  I  so  acted,  as  to 
be  fully  entitled  to  peiiect  recipro- 
city oi  gooa  faith  ;  and  to  consider 
the  pertoimance  of  die  personal 
part  of  the  compact,  as  a  matter, 
not  of  favour,  but  of  right,  which 
I  might  receive  like  the  payment 
of  any  common  debt,  without 
(  F  4 J  being 
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being  crushed  by  the  humiliating 
sensation  that  I  must  have  felt,  if 
niy  debtor,  by  such  payment,  could 
become  my  patron  or  benefactor. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  compact, 
vhich  was  always  publicly  known, 
and  adopted  by  lord  Fitzwilliam,  in 
IVP.'^,  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  was  tlien 
'  nominated  to  the  office  of  attorney- 
general,  T  to  the  place  nf  solicitor- 
general.  Tlie  completion  of  that 
arrangement  was  prevented  by  the 
change  of  the  Irish  administration; 
the  compact  i  tsel  f  continued,  and 
with  increased  force  (if  by  the 
continued  fidelity  of  observance. 
Compact  can  be  susceptible- of  acr 
cessional  obligation),  till  llic  late 
change  in  1806,  On  that  occa- 
sion I  was  the »  only  interested 
member  of  that  party  tJiat  remained 
in  Ireland.  I  did  not  write  to  any 
of  my  friends  in  London ;  not  to 
lord  Ponsonby ;  ppt  even  to  yon. 
I  knew  your  zeal  for  my  interest ; 
1  knew  the  friendship  and  purity 
of  lord  Ponsonby — I  was  sensible 
of  tlie  warm  protection  of  Mr.  Fox, 
to  which  I  had  no  claim,  save  what 
might  be  suggested  to  a  noble  and 
generous  spirit,  like  his,  l^y  my 
conduct  as  a  public  man  ;  I  knew, 
also,  the  protection  my  interests 
would  have  found  in  lord  Mi>ira, 
lord  Erskine,  or  lord  Howick,  had 
such  protectiou  been  necessary.  I 
felt  no  solicitude  for  myself;  I  tc- 
mained  at  home;  the  event  JListir:i.d 
my  confidence.  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby 
accepted  the  seals ;  a  proof,  of  itself, 
that  I  must  have  been  appointed  to 
the  next  attainable  siiuation.  The 
next  situaiicn  could  be  no  otlicr 
than  the  oJlice  ofatloniey'gcnerali  it 
was  the  only  place  in  the  power 
of  the  new  administration  to 
vacate ;  from  its  cffici.il  rank  in  the 
government,  it  was  the  natural 
passage  to  that  place  on  the  king's 
benchf  to  which,  as  next  in  prcks- 


sional  advancement,  I  had  a  right 
to  succeed.     But  on  this  face  1  was 
not  left  to  conjecture.    I  was  apr 
prised  by  letter  from  you,  and  alio 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  that  my  interests 
had  been  taken  care  of;  Mr.  G. 
Ponsonby  communicated  the  same 
to  a  relation  of  liiine,  then  in  lioiw 
dop, .  directing  him  to  inform  roe 
tl;at   my  place    as  attormy^generai 
was  fixed,    and  that  my  coming 
over  would   be    but   unnecessary 
trouble. 

<»  The  duke  of  Bedford  soon 
after  arrived  in  Ireland ;  and  Mr. 
G,  Pon-jonby  as  cHancellor  became 
an  Irish  minister.  At  our  first 
meeting,  he  assured  me,  somewh  't 
in  tlie  style  of  his  previous  letter, 
that  ray  friends  had  not  been  unn 
mindful  of  me,  j^nd  thjit  I  sliould 
find  everj^  thing  perfectly  to  my 
satisfaction.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, I  learned  that  the  duke  of  iied-j 
ford  had  sent  for  Mr.  Plunkett, 
the  then  attorney-general,  and  as« 
surcd  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  re-r 
moved.  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
reporr  was  true,  ^"o  me  the  fact 
was  incomprehensible.  Mr.  Q, 
Ponscnby  left  it  in  all  its  darkness  |' 
for  when  we  met,  which  was  by 
accident  J  he  was  silent  upon  the 
subject.  I  so(.n  received  a  letter 
fxoni  lord  Ponsonby,  then  confine4 
in  London  l^y  that  sickness  which 
was  soon  to  terminate  his  valuable 
life ;  it  was  conceived  in  such  terroi^ 
as  miglit  be  expected  from  the 
friendship  and  honour  of  the  writer^* 
He  expressed  inditjnation  at  tlie 
delay  whicli  had  taken  place  in  ef- 
fecting that  arrangement,  Mrhtch 
he  had  considered  conclusively  fiefe 
tied  ; '  desiring  most  anxiously  to 
have  it  ejfplained,  This  letter  t 
showed  to  Mr,  Ponsonby;  but 
v/ithout  receiving  any  cxplanatioa 
wliatsoever,  I  wrote  to  lord  Poo* 
sonby  si^ch  an  answer  a$  h^  h«4 
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a  riglic  to  expect  from  the  affection 
of  a  Rian,  to  whom  he  had  enciear«> 
ed  himself  by  so  persevering  a 
^delity,  and  by  the  uninterrupied 
friendship  of  so  many  years  ;  such 
facts  as  I  knew,  I  stated  ;  birt  I  had 
no  explanation  to  give.  It  would 
be  arffectation  in  me  to  say,  that 
under  tliese  circumstances  I  was 
perfectly  at  ease.  I  might  despise 
the  triumph  of  my  enemies :  I 
could  not  be  insensible  to  such  cold- 
ness from  a  friend. 

**  After  a  lapse  of  some  weeks  I 
waited  upon  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
by  his  grace's  desire  ;  he  apprised 

.  ine  that  1  was  to  be  master  of  the 
rolls,     as   soon  as    the  necessary 
arrangements  were  effected.     You 
rnay  easily  judge  of  my  feelings  on 
this   communication ;    but  it  was 
$he  first  time  J  had  ever  seen  the 
duke  of  Bedford ;  I  had  no  sliadow 
of  claim  upon  his  grace ;  he  was 
pot  the  person  to  whom  I  could 
complain    that  I  was  hunnbled  or 
ill-treated ;  I  barely  said  that    *  I 
was  grateful  to  his  grace  for  the 
fcouriesy    of  the  communicaiion  j' 
and  retiied  with  an  almost  decided 
purpose  to  decline  thp  appointment. 
This   substitution    I    considered  a 
direct  departure  from  the  cowpact  with 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  and  accompani- 
ed by  the  aggravation  of  withhold- 
ing that  consultation  and  explana- 
tion, without  which,  and  without 
Bay  own  express  consent,  J  ought 
not  to  have  been  so  disposed  of. 
As  to  the  place  itself,  it  was  the 
last  I  should  have  chosen :  it  im- 
posed upon  me  a  change  of  all  my 
habits  of  life ;  it  forced  my  mind 
into  a  new  course  of  thinking ;  and 
into  new  modes  of  labour,   and 
fhat>  increased  labour  ;  it  removed 
itte  from  that  intellectual  exercise 
which  custom  and  temper  had  ren- 
dered easy  and  pleasant  j  it  cxclu^ 
fled  me  ti^om  the  enjoyment  of  the 


honest  gratification  of  an  official 
share  in  an  administration  which 
1  ;hen  thought  would  have  consisted 
principajly,  if  not  altogether,  of 
the  tried  friends  of  Ireland.  When 
the  party  with  which  I  had  acted 
so  fairly,  bad,  after  so  long  a  pro- 
scription, come  at  last  to  their 
natural  place,  I  did  not  expect  to 
have  been  jitmh  into  a  ^window,  a 
spectator  of  the  procession.  ,From 
the  station  which  I  then  held  .at 
the  bar,  to  accept  the  neutralized 
situation  of  the  rolls,  appeared  to 
me  a  descent,  and  not  an  eleva^ 
tion;--it  had  no  allurement  of 
wealth' ;  for,  diminished  as  my  iiv- 
come  had  been  by  the  n^ost  remorse- 
less persecution  for  years,  by 
which  I  was  made  to  expiate  the 
crime  of  not  being  an  alien  to  my 
country  by  treachery  or  by  buth» 
it  was  still  abundant  when  com- 
pared with  my  occasions,  and  wag 
likely  to  continue  so  a3  long  as 
those  occasions  should  last.'' 

Mr.  Curran  then  mentions  a 
variety  of  reasons,  which,  together  - 
with  the  solicitatioub  of  his  friends, 
prevented  him  from  tendering  a  re- 
liisal,  and  thus  proceeds : 
"  At  my  next  meeting  with  Mr.  G* 
Ponsonby,  which  was  purely  casua} 
(for  1  did  not  seek  it),  he  asked  me 
if  Ihad  not  seen  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford ?  I  said  '  Yes ;'  he  said  he 
hoped  every  thing  wus  to  my  satis- 
faction. I  answered,  «  His  grace's 
reception  of  me  has  been  extremely 
courteous/  Even  then,  not  a  word 
of  explanation  from  Mr.  G.  i'on- 
sonby.  He  merely  informed  me, 
that  sir  Michael  8mith  should  be 
treated  with  on  the  subject  of  his 
resignation. .  And  I  must  confess,, 
that  he  presented  my  condition  in 
a  point  of  view  which  excited  no 
ordinary  sensation :  for  I  now  saw, 
that  instead  of  coming  into  the  sti*- 
pulatcd  situation. by  an  undisputed 
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elaiTB  of  right,  and  without  the 
Imrdcn  of  one  shilling  expense  to 
the  country,  I  was  flung  upon  the 
precarious  chance  6f  a  place,  which, 
if  achieved  at  all,  could  be  obtained 
^nly  by  a  charge  on  the  public, 
and  rendered  additionally  disgust- 
ing to  me  by  the  appearance  of  a 

'<  At  last,  after  delays  perhaps 
tiot  ea^y  to  be  avoided,  but  certainly 
affording  ample  time  for  the  tri« 
vtmpti  otmy  enemies  and  the  vexa- 
tion h(  my  friends,  botli  of  whom 
looked-Tiponmeas  insulted  and  aban- 
doned, that  treaty  took  place  ^hb^ 
tut  any  partielpailon  of  mine,  and  with- 
out the  remotest  hint  that  it  could 
,  involve  any  stipulation  or  guaran- 
tee on  my  part.  I  was  informed 
by  Mn  G.  Ponsonby,  that  the 
arrangement  was  completed ;  that 
eir  Michael  was  to  resign,  on  the 
terms  ofrcceivingtho  retiring  salary ; 
and  also,  upon  a  promise  by  the 
government,  that  his  deputy  Mr. 
Kideeway  should  get  a  place  of 
600?  per  ann.  if  such  place  should 
become  vacant  before  tlie  25th  of 
March  ensuing,  until  which  time 
«o  addition  could  be  ipade  to  the 
pension  list  J  and  if  no  such  vacancy 
should  occur  before  that  day,  he 
should  th^  be  i^acedon  the  pen- 
sion establishment  for  300/.  a-ycar 
for  his  life,  and  that  a  provision,  by 
pension,  to  the  amount  altogether  of 
300/.  a- year,  was  also  to  be  made 
for  three  infciior  officers  of  sir  Mi- 
chael's court. 

"  Had  any  idea  of  any  stipula- 
tion whatever  on  my  part  been  sug- 
gested, feeling  as  I  did,  I  could 
not  have  borne  it — ^for,  see  how  it 
vrouid  have  stood  :  On  my  part,  it 
«7ould  have  been  a  direct  purchase 
tJf  a  judicial  office.  The  purchase 
could  not  be  made  good  out  of  its 
own  income,  wliich  could  last  only 
40  my  cteath  or  resignation^  for  tliese 


annuittes  were  for  the  lives  of  fouF 
other  persons^  and  worth  at  least 
8,000/. ;  with  this  8,000/.  therefore, 
I  was  eventually  to  charge  my  pri- 
vate fortune ;  for  this  sum  I  was 
to  buy  jhe  disappointment  of  an 
expectation  which  I  thought  cer- 
tain, and  to  commit  a  breach  of 
the  law  and  the  constitution. 

*•  But  if  I  could  have  dispensed 
with  the  matter  of  purity,  another 
question  remained :  Was  this 
change  between  my  professional 
and  a  judicial  situation  so  to  l>e 
obtained,  worth  the  sum  of  8,000/.-? 
There  would  have  been,  therefore, 
two  previous  questions  to  dfccide  ; 
a  question  of  crime  and  a  question 
of  prudence :  if  i  had  consulted 
a  moralist  upon  the  one  and  a  Jew 
upon  the  other,  what  would  hare 
been  the  ai^swer.^  I  should  noc, 
therefore  have  submitted  for"  a 
moment,  I  should  have  snapped 
the  thread  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  have  made  it  impossible  te 
splice  it,  and  have  felt  pleasure  ia 
being  restored  to  my  liberty." 

Sir  M.  Smith  resigned,  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  succeeded ;  some  monrfis  elapsed, 
and  no  place  was  given  to  Mr. 
Ridgeway. 

"  So  things  tested  until  a  very- 
few  days  previous  to  the  25tli  of 
March',  when  Mr.  Elliott  requested 
of  me  to  find  out  the  names  of 
those  persons  belonging  to  sir  Mi- 
chael Smith,  and  send  them  to  him, 
tljat  theit  lousiness  might  be  settled 
before  the  government  shoulcT  re- 
sign. Sir  Michael  happening  to 
come  to  town  that  very  day,  1  ap- 
prised him  of  Mr.  Elliott's  desire, 
and  accordingly  I  sent  htm  the 
names.  I  soon  learned  from  mere 
rumour,  that  the  pensions  wete 
not  granted,  though  the  govern- 
ment continued  till  towards  the  end 
of  April.  I  learned  it  afterwards 
from    Mr.  G«  Poasoaby  himself, 

who 
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who  spoke  of  it  with  regret»  as  a 
circumstance  vexatious  to  sir  Mi- 
chael ;  but  without  the  re];DOtest 
allusion  to  any  iiuerest  or  conceni> 
that  he  himself,  or  that  I,  could 
possibly  have  ia  the  matter;  nor 
4id  he  say  any  thing  whatever  a« 
the  cause  of  this  disappointment^ 
-  As  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  I  could 
aot  but  think  with  every  body  plsa, 
that  the  transaction  was  merely 
between  sir  Michael  and  tlie  Irish 
government,  without  any  possibility 
of  relation  to  the  person  of  the 
i^iceroy.  After  some  time,  I  met 
a  friend  of  oursy  acci^lentally  ;  he 
introduced  the  circumstance  of  the 
disappointment  oi  Mr.  Ridgeway 
^nd  th^  tliree  other  persons.  In 
what  passed,  he  appeared  to  me  to 
«peak  merely  from  the  casual  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  mind. — 1  hud 
jiot  then,  nor  have  I  now,  any  idea 
ihat  he  spoke  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
O.  Ponsonby,  or  that  he  meaut  to 
convey  any  distinct  proposition 
'whatever*  He  expressed  much 
concern  at  the  accicient,asextremely 
unlucky.  1  inquiieJ  how  the  dis- 
appointment couiJ  have  been  (-c- 
CHsioned.  Oftliishc  seemeil  unin- 
formed 5  but  he  aked  me  if  1  did 
not  thinic  soir.ething  ou^;ht  lo  be 
done,  by  ps.  1  answered,  that  I 
was  utterly  ignorant  upon  the  su}>- 


Had  be  come  to  make  any  deiBan4 
upon  me  on  the  part  of  Mr*  G* 
Ponsonby,  I  should  have  expected 
to  be  distinndy  informed  why  tha 
arrangen>ent  made  in  London,  in 
pursuance  of  my  ^rlpnal  cempaU- 
with  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  bad  not 
been  observed  in  Dublin  I  wby 
tlie  hopes  of  sir  Michael  had  beea 
disappointed^  why  I  had  never 
been  consulted  upon  either  sub*, 
ject?  how  the  non-{)erforiiiance 
to  sir  Michael  could  throw  liability 
on  me?  I  considered  the  suggest 
tion  as  the  mere  effusion  of  good 
nature  j  the  mere  result  of  kind* 
ness,  and  not  of  reOection^-because^ 
taken  in  any  other  way,  it  would 
have  come  simply  to  this:  *  Sir* 
you  have  entered  many  years  ago 
into  a  compact :  you  have  observed 
it  faithfully;  you  suffered  decpl/ 
by  tliat  observance ;  when  the  time 
of  performing  it  to  you  arrived,  it 
was  ratified  in-London ;  in  Dublia# 
the  substitution  of  something  else, 
supposed  to  be  a  performance,  was 
adopted  without  your  privity  or 
consent ;  the  substitution,  too,  was 
accompauii^J  by  collateral  circum» 
stances  of  much  Immiliation  and 
disiespcct  towards  you.  l}y  un» 
foreseen  events  that  substitutioa 
has  been  attended  with  some  pe. 
cnnliiry  cliarges  ;  it  is  hoped,  that 


jcct ;  tliat  I  coubidcrcd  niyself  from    havu.g  so  paiieatly  borne  tliis,  you' 
the  moment  Mr.  G.  Pon»»oiiby  be-    wlii  take  it  cum  onercj  and  not  think 
came  chancellor,  as  most  unkindly 
treated  hy  him,  from  w)iom  alone 
X  could  derive   any  iiifornvatlon  $ 
that  I  did  not  see  wliat  we  should 


jdo  on  the  occasion,  o^  indeed, 
tirhy  we  should  do  any  thing.  We 
piet  a  second  time  in  tlie  same 
casual  .way  ;  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
tliought  any  more  upo^'  the  sub- 
ject of  our  last  conversation ;  I 
imswered,  that  I  had  tieard  no- 
thing more  aboat  it ;  and  of  course 
(hat   X  drought  as  I  did  befofp* 


it  uii'-easonable  to  defray  those  in-» 
cidcntal  exi>eiiscs — ic  is  trusted  you 
will  have  no  objeciion  to  the  modo 
proposed,  as  unconsiitutional  or  dis- 
honourable. You  have  a  judtci:il 
office  5 — ?\\  that  is  required  of  yon 
is,  to  accept  a  lease,  of  that  office 
from  the  deputy,  and  three  inferior 
officers  of  your  predecessor,  at  the 
small  rent  of  SOJ/.  a-year — of  these 
four  landlords  there  will  be,  the 
former  trdinbeaier,  tipstaflF,  aod 
crier  of  your  court.  ~  As  (he  rent 

must 
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snmt  1)6  for  their  lives,  and  /ti9t 
fneraty  for  yeurs,  you  will  see  the 

tiecessky  of  insuring  your  own— 
^r  you  may  redeem  the  whole  for 
the  sum  of  BfiOOi,  if  so  much  per- 
sonal fartune  has  escaped  the  wreck 
to  which  yon  were  exposed  by  your 

C^ktcal  fidelity--^e  entire  emoi- 
ments.  of  your  office  will  he 
then  generottisly  left  to  your  dis- 
posal V 

**  In  some  time  after,  I  heard 
that  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  had  made 
a  grant  of  800/.  per  annum  to  Mr. 
Ridgeway  and  those  three  inferior 
officers^  and  this  act  had  been  re» 
pi^senied  to  the  public  as  occasion- 
ed by  my  want  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
O.  Ponsonby,  my  benefactor,  and 
tf  personal  honour  as  a  member 
of  the  party.  As  to  the  first  part  of 
the  charge,  you  well  know  how 
unfounded  it  is :  thank  God,  I  have 
had  many  friends!  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing the  most  valued  of  them  ; 
but,  in  the  sense  intended,  I  ^ever 
bad  a  benefaictor :  if  I  had  enter- 
tained any  views  df  ambition,  I 
could' have  been  lifted  only  by  a 
stronger  wing  than  my  own ;  but 
my  journey  has  been  on  the  ground, 
and  performed  on  foot,  and  I  was 
able  to  walk  without  the  crutches 
ef  pa^tronage.  As  to  the  allegation 
of  any  breach  of  just  or  honour- 
l^le  engagement,  the  fact  of  such 
liagagement  must  have  been  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, of  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  and  of 
sir  Michael  Smith  ;  and  I  aver  that 
1  never  was  required  to  take  any 
part  in  guarantying  to  sir  Michael 
Smith  that  agreement  of  govern- 
ment, or  being  liable  to  him  in  any 
event  for  the  performance;  and 
that  I  never  did,  directly  or  indi- 
fectlj,  make  any  promibe  on  the 
4uJ»ject;  and  that  1  know  not  of 
any  act  whatsoever,  w^hich,  to  the 
best   of  my  judgement,  after  the 


matuveacoonsideratios,  eaavanaat 
,the  allegations  that  have  been  made 
against  me«'' 

In  refutation  of  the  charge  of 
want  of  gratitude,  Mr.  Curran 
thus  notices  the  prospects  which  the 
engagement  of  1789  justified  am 
in  entertaining  s— ^ 

**  I'he  place  which  I  hold,  was 
as  inferior  to  that  of  attomey-gf- 
neral  in  point  of  pecuniary  emo^ 
lument  as  of  political  consequence. 
The   professional  and  official  iq? 
come  I  should  have  derived  from 
the  latter,  could  not  have  been  less 
dian  double  the  amount  1  now  en- 
joy.     That  income,    therrfore,  I 
should  have  counted  txpon  as  cer«> 
tain,  till  I  passed  to  the  chief  seat 
on  the  king's  bench  ;    a  situation 
of  equal  certainty  with  that  of  tht 
rolls— of  far  more  dignity— of,  I 
believe,  twice  the  annual  talue— 
far  more  congenial  with  my  habits 
and  temper  $  and  which  I  shoold 
have   filled  with,   perhaps,   more 
advantage  to  the  public  ;  certainly> 
with  much  greater  pleasure  to  my- 
self i  and  to  that  place  the  office 
of  attomey*general    would  have 
led    by    the    course   of  ordinary 
usage:  and  to  that  place  it  must 
have  led  me,  because  in  no  other 
way  couid  the  compact  have  been  . 
finally  fulfilled. 
•<  It  has  been  said,  that  the  attacks 
made  upon  me  by  enemies  threw 
difficulties  upon  my  friends  in  the 
course  ofthatarrangement ;  and  that 
under  all  the  circumstances,  though 
the  compact  was  not  fully  perform- 
ed,   I  might  have  been  content. 
But  what  were  those  who  attached 
slanders  upon  me  in  common  with 
themselves  ?— slanders  provoked  by 
a  conduct  of  which  my  friends  as 
well  as  myself  have  resBon  to  be 
proud-*-slanders  cast  upon  nw  ^f 
the  very  men  whose  want  of  vis* 
dom  or  humanity  threw  upon  in$ 
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the  nt€»sakj  of  adoptmr  and  jnxr^ 
samg  diat  conduct  which  provoked 
theit  vengeance  and  their  misrepre« 
s^ntation.  Thank  God  !  .1  did 
adopt  axid  pursue  it»  under  the 
pressure  of  ttnimerrnpted  attacks 
upon  my  character  aad  forttme^ 
and  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  my 
Ufe  I  trust  that  while  *I  have 
nemory,  that  conduct  wifl  remain 
tnddiUy  engraved  upon  it ;  be- 
cause  k  will  there  be  a  record  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  claim»«— a 
idaim  opon  the  gratitude  of  mj 
own  conscience.  But,  at  most» 
what- could  the  supposed  difficulties 
be^*-Was  it  more  than  to  say, 
*  a  friend  cannot  be  less  dear,  or 
aoonapoct  less  sacred,  because  that 
firiend  has  been  fjdsely  aspersed  ^ 
I  know  that  malice  against  me 
was  then  most  active,  because  it 
was  then  most  interested;  but  I 
can  scarcely  imagine  any  disiilla-* 
tian  of  slander  so  highly  rectified 
as  to  dissolve  a  compact.  And 
heret,  surely,  it  is  not  veryncces- 
ssiry  tof  roe  to  say,  that  had  much 
difficulty  really  arisen,  I  would 
not  hare  permitted  for  a  moment 
any  consideration  personal  to  my* 
self  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  ar« 
nmffement  trom  which  the  friends 
of-  Ireland  expected  so  much  ad- 
vantage." 

Afcera  variety  of  further  observa- 
tions, Mr.  Curran  thus  concludes;—- 

•«  The  other  object  of  my  letter 
is  to  request  you  will  communicate 
with  Mr*  G.  Ponsonby  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  that  you  will  learn  from  him 
if  there  be  any  claims  which  he 
conceives  himself  to  have  upon  roe, 
in  justice  or  in  honour;  and  the 
giouads  upon  which  he  conceives 
such  chums  to  stand.  I  do  not 
refer  the  matter  to  this  decision—^ 
it  is  not  for  either  of  us  to  decide. 
SbooUmy  judgement  act^niesce  ia 


the  datm,  (if  any  can  be  made,) 
I  wiU  comply  with  it  instantly,;  if 
it  does  not,  I  will  concur  in  reier« 
ring  it  to  .yourself  lord  Moira, 
lord  Grey,  lord  Erskine,  lord  Hoi- 
£uid,  or  lord  Ponsonby,  or  any 
other  comnaoa  friend  or  friends 
tliat  may  be  appointed*  I  wish 
them  to  decide  upon  the  nH»t  libe* 
ral  principles  of  justice  and  of  ho- 
nour, what  ought  to  be  done  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case* 
"  I  am.  ate. 
«  April,  1808.     J.  P.  CvaaAN." 

*i.*  Lord  Motra,  lord  Grey,  and 
lord    Holland,    were  accordingly 

named  as  arbitrators. 

Copy  of  the  engagements .  w^hich 
sir  Michael  Smith  required  ia 
favour  of  his  dependants  ia  of- 
fice, before  be  would  resign  his 
situation  of  master  of  ^e  rolls  ; 
and  which  was  sent  to  the  late 
chancellor  Ponsonby,  at  his  re- 
quest.  *'May,  1806. 

*«  The  lord  chancellor  engages, 
on  the  part  of  govemmeni,  to  sir 
Michael  Smith,  as  follows,  vie. , 

"  1  St.  That  as  soon  as  conwtit*. 
ently  may  be,  after  the  ^5th  -of 
March,  1807,  a  pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  clear  of  all 
charges  for  pells,  poundage,  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  granted,  in  due 
form,  to  John  Hevey,  the  late  crier 
of  sir  Michael  Smith,  to  hold  to 
the  said  John  Hevey,  from  said 
25th  of  March,  1807,  for  anddu- 
rin^  his  -natural  life. 

«  2dly.  That  a  like  provision  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a-year  ^all, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  like 
manner  and  form,  be  granted  to 
James  Gardiner,  the  laje  train- 
bearer  of  sir  Michael  Smith,  to 
hold  to  him  from  said  25th  of 
March,  1807,  for  and  during  said 
James  Gardiner's  natural  life. 

«  3d1y. 
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\  ♦«  Mly*  That  a  Kke  pension  of 
one*  htindred  pounds  a-year  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  like  man- 
ner and  form,  be  granted  to  James 
Leonard,  the  late  tipstaff  of  sir 
Michael  Smith,'  to  hold  to  said 
James  Leonard,  from  said  25th 
March,  1807,  for  and- during  his 
natnral  life. 
*«  4thl7.    That  a  pension  of  five 

.hundred  pounds  a-year,  or  a  place 
¥iorth  six  hundred  pounds  a-year, 

'  not  inconsistent  with  his  profession 
as  a  practising  attorney ,^  shall  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  like  manner 
and  form,  be  granted  to  Joseph 
Ridge  way,  esq.  the  late  deputy  of 
sir  Michael  Smith,  at  the  rolls,  to 
hold  to  snid  Joseph  Ridge\^ay, 
from  said  25 ih  day  of  March,  1807, 
for  and  during  his  natural  life.*' 

A  copy  of  the  claancellor  Ponson- 
by's  letter  to  sir  M.  Smith. 

'^Ely-place,  May  28,  1806. 

« -Dear  fir, — I  laid  before  my 
lord  lieutenant  the:statement  which 
you  sent  me,  as  containing  the  en-^ 
gagdnent  of  government,  respecting 
the  provision  to  be  made  for  those 
mferior  officers  of  yc^ur  court  who 
wi&h  to  retire  at  the  same  time  you^ 
do,  and  for  whose  comfort  you  ex- 
press so  much  solicitude  j  and  I' am 
authonud  by  hh  grace  to  assure  youy 
that  he  will  comply  ^itb  your  'wisbcSy 
and  fulfil  the  engagement  as  I  by  his 
permission  have  made  it.  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you  (when  you 
have  taken  a  copy  of  the  engage- 
Bient)  to  send  me  back  the  original, 
and  to  write  me  9.  formal  and  regu- 
lar notification  of  your  wish  to  re- 
sign, as  the  letter  you  have  just  now 
sen(  me,  though  sufficient  to  au- 
thorise me  to  inform  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  your  desire,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  autliorise  him  to  recom- 
mend ti>e  acceptance  of  your  re- 


signation, the  grant  of  yottrpena^n, 
ami  the  appointment  of  your  sdo 
cessor 

**■!  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c» 
"G.Po^»o»Br,  C.'^ 
Then  follows  a  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Hutchins,  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Curran,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby^ 
from  which  it  appears  .^ac  the  re* 
ference  fell  to  the  ground;  Mr. 
Ponsonby  statmg,  that  he  felt  he 
had  nothing  to  refer ;  but  that  if  a. 
reference  was  made  to  any-^gentle* 
man,  Mr.  Daly,  the  person  v?ho 
managed  the  whole  transaction 
with  sir  M.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cnrras, 
was  the  properest  to  inform  the  re» 
fcreesnpon  it.  Mr.  Ponsonby  adil? 
in  another  letter,  that  the  firsif 
statement  of  what  was  wished  to 
he  referred,  should  come  from  Mr. 
Curran,  and  when  that  was  shown 
Mr*  P.  he  would  either  assent  or 
dissent  to  it.  This  Mr-  Oorran 
declined,  and  the  refeience  dropped* 

QUEEN  A'NNE*S  BOUNTY. 

7.  The  governors,  of  Quern 
Anne's  bounty  have  come  to  the 
rcsolation  of  advaiftinp  the  swn  of* 
60,000/.  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
assisting  clergymen  in  the  repairs 
of  their  parsonage-honses,  to  be 
repaid  to  the  governors  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  act  of  parlia^- 
ment  commonly  called  Gilben*s 
Act. 

LORD  KING^S  LETTER.      . 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  let-^ 
ter  recently  sent  by  lord  King  to  his 
tenants,  and  which  occasioned  die 
introduction  of  lord  Stanhope's  btU  ; 
«  By  lea/e,  dated  1802,  yoa 
have  agreed  to.  pay  the  annual  rent 
of  ■,  In  good  and  lawful  money  of 
Great  Britain.  In  consequence  <» 
the  late  depreciation  of  paper  nio* 
ney,  I  can  no  longer  accept  of  any 
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Bank  notes  at  their  nominal  value 
in.  payment  or  satisfaction  of  an  oid 
contract.  I  must  therefore  desire 
you  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
your  rent  in  the  legal  coin  of  the 
realm ;  at  the  same  time,  having 
no  other  object  than  to  receive  pay- 
ment of  the  real  intrinsic  valne  of 
the  sum  stipulated  by  agreement, 
aad  being  desirous  to  avoid  giving 
yxni  unnecessary  trouble,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  receive  payment  in  either 
of  the  manners  following,  accord- 
ing to  your  x>ption:  1st,  By  pay- 
moat  in  guineas. — 2d,  If  guineas 
cannot  be  procured,  by  a  payment 
ia  Portugal  gold  <;oin,  equal  in 
weight  to  the  number  of  guineas 
requisite  to  discharge  the  debt^-^ 
3d,  By  a  payment  in  Bank  paper 
of  a  turn  sufficient  to  purchase  (at 
the  present  market  price)  the  weight 
of  standard  gold  requisite  to  dis- 
charge the  rent.  The  alteration  of 
the  value  of  paper  money  is  estt* 
mated  in  this  manner :— The  price 
of  gold  in  180*2  (the  year  of  your 
agreement)  was  4/.  per  oz. ;  tlie 
present  market  price  is  4/.  14x.  ; 
arising  from  the  diminished  value 
of  paper — In  that  proportion  an 
addition  of  17/.  IOj.  per  cent,  in 
paper  money  will  be  required  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  payment  of  rent 
ia  paper.  (  Signed )  "  King. 

"  N*  B.  A  power  of  re-entry  and 
ejectment  is  reserved  by  deed  in  case 
of  non-payment  of  rent  due.— No 
draft  will  be  received." 

WESTMIKSTF.R  ASBEV. 

9.  The  committee  to  whom  the 
petitions  of  the'  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  the  collegiate  church  of  Saint 
'Feier  Westminster,  which  were 
presented,  to  the  house  upon  the 
ll^th  day  of  February  and  the  HGth 
dUy  of  this  instant  March,  were 
zeierred, — ^having  called  for  an  ac- 
count of  all  moneys  received  or  ex- 


pended in  the  repair  of  Kiiig  Henry 
the  Seventh's  chapel,  and  also  for 
estimates  relating  to  the  same  s-^ 
find  that  the  money  actually  paid^ 
up  to 

Dec.  31,  1810,  was  .  rf  4,28» 
Due  for  work  done  since 

Dec.  31 •  .     l,20r 

Estimated  to  complete  the  * 

two  turrets,  and  the  cen* 

tre  bay  between  '.     .     .     1,07S( 

6^68 
Estimated    to    repair  the 

south-east  bay,  and  one 

turret  2,650 

Estimated  for  the  windows 

in  the  centre  bay  .  •  55 
Windows  in  the  south-east 

bay,  about  «...  40 
Carpenters'  work,  &c.  about       60 


Deduct,  already  paid* 


9  MS 
4,288 


Wantmg  to  complete  the 
bay  now  repairing,  and 
the  south-east  bay  and 
first  turret  adjoining     .       5,075 

It  appears^  that  a  part  of  the 
4/288/.  already  paid  has  been  ex- 
pended in  forming  moulcis,  and  in 
erecting  workshops,  which  are  of 
course  applicable  to  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  whole  work,  although 
they  have  been  defrayed  out  of  the 
first  sum  which  was  voted ;  and 
therefore  these  articles  apparently 
increase,  beyond  its  due  propor- 
tion, the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the 
building  which  Yr3Ls  first  underta* 
ken.-^Thcre  is  also  reason  to  think 
that  the  nordi  and  north-east  tur- 
rets and  hays  will  not  require  so 
large  an  expense  as  the  south  and 
souih-enst,  so  far  as  the  mere  se- 
ctirity  and  stability  of  the  building 
'  are  concerned,  the  weather  having 
made  much  deeper  mroads  upon 

the 
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the  south  «iid  6oodi«eft^  frtmt, 
than  upon  ihat  which  is  opposite* 
The  sottth-ea«t  bay»  with  tte  turret 
and  flying  buttress*  is  stated  to  be 
die  most  ruinous  part  of  the  whole 
edifice.— Your  couiBiittee  observe 
with  concern,  that  the  expend  i tare 
has  already  so  far  exceeded  the 
parliamentary  grants*  as  to  leave 
the  dean  and  chapter  with  a  balance 
of  only  293/.  towards  carrying  on 
the  worV,  provided  the  whole  sum 
for  which  they  apply  by  their  peti- 
tion, should  be  granted ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  ^um  which  seems  originally 
to  have  been  iu  contemplation  will 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  repa- 
xntion,  if  it  should  continue  to  be 
eociducted,  by  entirely  casing  the 
old  woik  according  to  the  present 
specimen.— Your  commiLtce  desiie 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  difference  between  the  sums 
voted  by  the  house,  and  the  sums 
actually  received  ibr  carrying  on 
the  works  occasioned  by  i)ie  fees 
which  have  been  taken  upon  the 
teveral  isssues>  amounting  in  the 
year  1807  to  122/.  7j.  sl  and  3/. 
ISs. ;  in  the  year  1809,  117 L  lOs. 
Ad.,  19/.  C/.,  and  8/.  1  1j.  ;  in  1810, 
3/.  lOj.  and  133i.  6*.  2//.  j  making 
toged>er  40(S/.  Qs.  2</.  upon'  the 
grants  for  4>,500/. — It  appears  to 
your  committee,  that  if  parliament 
should  be  pleased  to  make  any  fur- 
ther graiits  to.wards  continuing  this 
xtpair„  sucli  sum  should  be  issued 
without  fee  or  deduction.— -jCrants 
for  purposes  of  tliis  description  do 
not  seem  to  come  strictly  within  the 
c^ss  of  beneficial  grants  made  to 
individuals  or  to  bodies  politic.  la 
the  pre>eiu  instance,  the  money  is 
applied  for  and  expended  solely  to 
prevent  the  dilapidation  and  decay 
of  a  great  national  monument  of 
ancient  taste  and  magnihcence,  con* 
secrsued  tp  uses  of  a  public  nature^ 


which  is  the  buridUplaee  of  the 
sovereigns  of  these  kingdoms ;  and 
which  comes  immediately  within 
the  notice  and  observation  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament. 

1 1  •  An  action  was  tried  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  brought 
by  Mr.  Puller,  apothecary,  a* 
gainst  ihe  execntors  of  the  late  duke 
of  Qnecnsberry,  for  professional  at- 
tendance for  seven  years  and  ahalf^ 
during  which  time  he  made  htm 
9^340  visit«, besidesattending  l,70O 
nights.  The  damages  were  laid  ac 
10,000/.  Lord  Yarmouth,  Dr^ 
Home,  sir  Henry  Halford,  and 
Dr.  Ainslie,  wer<;  called  by  Mr- 
sergeant  Vaoghan ;  and  they  de* 
posed  as  to  the  reasonableness  «€ 
the  charge,  comidering  the  sacrifice 
of  business  wfaidi  the  plaintiff  most 
have  made  bn  the  duke's  account. 
The  first  two  witnesses  further  ttat« 
ed,  that,  in  conversiAtions  witli  the 
duke  of  Queen&berry,  his  grace  said 
the  plaintiff  should  be  paid  by  lii» 
executors;  which  was  corroborated 
by  Mr.  Dou.i^las^s  answer  in  chan- 
cery. Sir  James  Mansfield,  hot. 
for  the  latter  admissions,  would 
not  have  held  the  action  tenable  ia 
a  court  of  justice,  not  considerui^ 
an  apothecary  hud  any  Tight  t» 
claim  for  attendance.  Verdict  for 
the  plaintiff, — ^Damages  7^500/. 

ROBBERY  OF  THE    GtAGGOW    BANK. 

12.  On  Sunday  ni^ht  last,  it 
wiis  discovered  that  the  office  of 
the  Piiislcy  imion  bank  company^ 
Gliirsgow,  had  been  entered  by 
means  of  false  keys,  and  robbed 
of  ScOich  bank  notes,  bank  of  Eag« 
land  note>,  and  cash,  to  the  amount 
of  20,0CX)/.  Suspicion  .fallingTipcm. 
three  men,  who  for  some  days  pre* 
ceding  J)ad  been  seen  in  Glasgow, 
Mr.  Campbell,  an  officer  o4^  the 
police  at  Edinburgh,  and  two  of 
the  £c;itlemen   belonging  tQ  the 
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baak,  set  off  in  parsutt  of  the  rob- 
bers, wjioy  as  well  as  themselves, 
travelled  in  a  post-diaise^and-four, 
oad  whom  they  traced  to  Darling- 
ton, and  from  thence  followed 
them  (the  London  road)  to  Well- 
ing in  Hertfordshire,  where  they 
had  left  a  porcnxinteau  to  be  for^ 
warded  to  a  person  in  Tottettbam<r 
coart-road  $  and  then  came  on  in  a 
chaise>and-four  to  town ;  and  were 
put  dowa  in  Coventry-street,  where 
aU  trace  f)f  them  was  then  lost : 
Jbut  Mr.  Campbell  making  applica- 
tioQ  at  the  public  ofHcc^  Bow-streety 
X^aveader,  Vickery,  and  Adkins, 
(tJiree  of  theofiiccrs,)  accompanied 
\>y  Mr.  Campbell,  went  to  the 
h«ise  in  Tottenliam-coart-road 
wbere  the  portmanteau  bad  been 
directed  to,  and  where  they  found 
a  box  containing  a  number  of  pick* 
lodes,  skeleton  keys,  and  various 
olher  implements,  for  house-break- 
ing, and  which,  from  being  direct- 
ed the  same  as  the  portmaulcau, 
and  as  an  inn-keeper's  ticket  was 
also  found  therev^they  had  no  doubt 
had  very  recently  been  sent  to  town. 
The  officers  learning  that  the 
owner  of  this  house  was  at  present 
}n.  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  prt*> 
soo,  went  the  same  night  to  his 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  George's  Field8,whcre  they  ap- 
prehended a  well,  known  character 
of  the  name  of  Hutton  Whiter 
who  a  few  months  since  escaped 
from  one  of  the  hulks  at  Woolwich. 
White,  on  the  officers  entering  the 
house,  was  going  to  jump  out  at 
the  one  pair  of  stairs  window  ;  but 
Vickery,  perceiving  his  intention, 
called  oiit  to  him  to  desist,  or  he 
would  shoot  him— when  lie  teturn- 
cd,  and  was  secured  without  mis- 
chief. On  searching  tiitf  house, 
the  ide;i!ical  portmanteau  wa5 
found  that  had  been  forwarded 
from  Welling,  but  which  contained 
1811. 


only  wearing:  appaiN^.  On  thfe 
person  of  White  weite  foufid  16 
guineas,  and'  some  bank  of  Eng* 
Bind  notes. 

On  Friday,  White  and  the  man 
of  the  house  Where  be  was  taken 
were  examined  before  Mr.  Read» 
at  Bow-street,  ix^en  Adkins,  the 
^rernor  of  the  house  of  correc- 
tion. Cold  Bath  Fields,  attended, 
and  identified  the  person  of  White 
as  having  been  convicted  at  the  last 
summer  assizes  it  Chester,  for  being 
at  large  within  this  kingdom  before 
his  formersentenccof  transportation 
was  expired,  and  receiving  a  second 
sentence  <>f  transportation  for  life. 
White  iidmitted  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  though  he  denied  any 
knowledge  of  tlie  Glasgow  bank 
robbery.  He  and  the  other  man 
were  committed  for  further  ex- 
amination. 

METHODIST  CHAP£LS« 

GmhifQfd  sessions  f  July  1 9. 
Before  lord    viscount    Middleton 

and  the  bench  of  magistrates. 

Farquharson  V.  Tbe  Parish  of  Christ' 

church. 

Mr.  BarrQW  stated  that  this  was 
an  appeal  of  Mr.  George  Far- 
quharsoti,  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-. 
road,  against  a  rate  made  for  the 
relief"  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Christ*chiirch,  Surrey :  :ind  the 
ground  of  his  appeal  was,  that  the 
r«te  did  not  include  the  rev.  Row* 
land  Hill,  in  respect  of  tlie  chapel 
commonly  called  Rowland  Hill*s 
chapel.  The'  question  he  said  was 
by  no  mean's  a  new  one.  Even 
before  the  late  cwse  of  the  King  v. 
jigdrj  it  had  been  determined  that 
places  of  divine  worship,  by  which 
a  profit  was  made,  were  rateable 
to  tiie  support  of  the  poor.  The 
appeal  was  not  brought  forward  to  , 
give  the  parish  officers -any  unne- 
(G)  cessary 
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cessarj  trouble,  or  to  dUturb  the 
rate  already  made.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  the  appelUnt  was  to  have 
the  principle  of  the  rateability  of 
this  specie  of  property,-  and  its 
application  to  the  chapel  in  ques- 
tion, distinctly  recognised  $  for, 
vrlthaut  tliis,  he  was  pertcctly  as- 
sured, the  influence  oi  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill  would  prevent  the  parish 
ofEcers  from  doing  what  in  point 
of  fact  they^had  pledgee!  themselves 
to  do  two  ^years  ago.  This  was 
the  single  question  to  be  tried  :  he 
should  tberefoie  proceed  to  pn.ve 
his  case. 

Richard  Hoppey  stated  that  he 
was  steward  of  tne  Surrey  chaj^l, 
in  which  divine  service  whs  per- 
formed eveiy  Sunday,  T«iesday,;uid 
Friday.— He  said  Mr.  Hill  prin- 
cipally officiated  when  he  was  m 
town ;  he  had  seen  him  numbers 
of  times  in  the  vestry. — The  cba- 
pel-hcmse,  communicating  with  the 
chapel,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Hill. 
—•The  witness  said,  that  part  of 
his  occupation  was  to  receive  mo- 
ney at  tnc  door  regularly  ;  he  re- 
ceived foi-  many  seats  a  guinea. 
There  were  about  500  tickets  dis- 
tributed annually,  each  admitting 
two  perions  j  the  seats  in  the  gal- 
leries were  1j.  (Sd,  per  quarter, 
with  the  exccpticn  of  the  fiQUt 
sevUs,  which  were  litf. — I^ast  quar- 
xev  ihci'O.wcic  distributed  from  ^00 
to  <)OUi.ickcts  at  ij.  (></.  and  :iome- 
what  more  th^n  liO  at  3*. 
Strangers  of  d^^ccut  appearance 
who  cixwe  to  tie  cli9jx4  were  ac- 
comtDodated  with  seatj*  v.  ithout  p;u-. 
i  ig  ;  but  it  t^iey  repeated  ditir 
visits  rhcy  >verc  expected  to  sub- 
jKribe.  The  income  of  the  chapel 
which  passed  through  his  liands, 
was  about  800/.  a  year ;  of  which, 
200/.  a  year  was  appropriated  to 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  tlie  chapel; 
the,  rei»Miue.he  paid  over  to  Air. 


Webber,  the  treasurer^  He  and 
the  chapel  was  managed  by  tweivc 
trustees,  of  whom  Mr.  Hill  was 
one;  Mr.  Webber,  of  Chi^hamf 
was  a  trustee ;  as  was  Mr.  Neale^ 
of  St.  Paul's  Chnrch-yard.— The 
witness  had  acted  with  them  sis 
trustees,  and  always  attended  to 
receive  their  directions,  but  he  had 
never  witnesssed  or  seen  any  tnuc 
deed. 

Mr.   Spankie  for  the  appellant 
commenced     by  observing,   that 
no    provocation    or    taunts  frtiin 
Uie  other  side  should  induce  him 
to  deviate  from  the  course  he  had 
prescribed    to   himself.      Nothii^ 
v^^as  further  irom  his  intention,  than 
to  siiy  any  thing  offensive  or  disre- 
spectful of  the  revetend  geatknian 
whose  chapel  was  the  subject  of 
discus»on.    He  belteired  that  no 
man  had  ever  performed  the  func- 
tions of  his  roinisiry  with  greater 
success  than  the  reverend  ^ntle* 
man.     The  question,  was  not  whs^ 
thcr  this  chapel  should  not  l>e  con- 
ducted   on  the  laudable  principle 
of  preaching  tlic  Gospel  to  the 
poor  at  the  expense  of  the  rich^ 
on  tlie  contrary,  if  Mr,  Hill  wao 
enabled  by  his  eloquence  to  attract 
a  numerous  and  wealthy  congre» 
gation,  he  gave  him  cnedit  for  bis 
exertion.      What    he    maintained 
was,    that  whatever  profits .  were 
made  by  means  oi'  this  chapel,  and 
in  whaiever  way  those  profits  were 
ultimately  CmploVei,  Uicy  ought, 
ii)  their  transit,  to  be  appropriated 
to  I  ho  relief  of  the  parochial  pcxnv 
the  same  as  profits  derived  from  any 
other  source.      What?  he  had  to 
contend  wasj'^iot  whether  the  cha- 
pel  was  Vesl^ed    in  trustees,  ibttt 
wheiher  its  profits  xvere  rate£d>le  to 
the  poor.     This  was  a  great  hdsti- 
tution,  of  a  spiritual  nature,  but 
j>roduciag  great  profits  from  phy- 
sical caa«es :  and  in  the  opiBian  of 
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man V,  those  pitafits  might  be  de-^ 
voted  to  very  laudable   purposes. 
That  the  chapel  was  much   fre- 
<)uerited,  v/.is  matter  of  snch  pub- 
lic notoriety  that  it  could  not  be 
disputed.     The   munificent  dona- 
tions of   Mr.    Hill,  to    wliat    he 
might  coticeive  charitable  purposes, 
rormed  no  part  of  the  present  ques- 
tion ;  the  only  question  wa«,  whe- 
ther the  property  which  iurnished 
the  means  of  his  charity  was  rate^ 
able  to  the  poor  ?    Tiuise  w^hose 
ca^ise  he  was  advocating    viewed 
with  alarm  and  apprehension  the 
splendid  and  benevolent  donations 
©if   Mr.    Hill,   justly  consiJermg 
|:hem  as  the  most  powerful  instru- 
incnts  employed  in  x\\q  prop^gandd 
system  of  methodism.     Mr.    Hill 
prided  himself  on  being  the  head 
of  that  sect.  It  -was  liis  boast,  that 
hi&  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 
followers  enabUd  him   to  perform 
acts  of  ostentatious  cl>arity  ;— but 
tliat   was  a^^gratification  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  indulge  in,  with- 
out first  contributing  to  the  relief 
of  die  parochial  poor.     His  chapel 
occupied    a    space    which    many 
houses  liable  to  the  rates  would  oc- 
xupy.     There  was  no  man  who 
was  a  greater  friend  to  religious 
toleration  than  himself;  but  surely 
there  was  no  rigour  or  hardship  in 
the  shape  of  intolerance,  in  sub- 
jecting the  property  of  sectari^ts 
to  the  ordinary  rates  which  were 
imposed  on  others.     What  claim 
had  people  of  this  description  to  be 
exempted  ?    None  whatever  ;    for 
he  was  persuaded,  and  many  per- 
sons, and  wise  ones  too,  were  of 
opinion  thsrt  the  present  prevailing 
and  increasing  system  of  method- 
ism existed    for  the  ultimate  and 
Hnai  destruction  of  the  established 
church  of  lliigland.     If  a  system 
of   religion,  tolerated  by  the  mild 
Uw&  et  the  country,  wat  suffered 


to  be  attended  by  the  most  power- 
ful incentives  which  could  operate 
on  the  human  mind  ;  if  its  rriinisterd 
were  to  set  up  meLhodT<;t  meeting- 
hoir.es  to  rival  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  if  the  extraordinary  and 
persevering  7eal  of  those  ministers 
was  to  be  directed  in  obtaining 
proselytes  by  every  art  they  could 
devise ;  jf  by  attractive  and  sedu- 
cing meeting-houses  the  people  of 
this  country  were  to  be  drawn  by 
de,!t^rees  from  the  established  faith 
and  mode  of  worship,  it  was  im-i 
possible  to  saywherb  the  evil  would 
end  ;  it  must  inevitably  'terminate 
in  the  utter  annihilation  of  the 
established  church.  He  had  cmc'rf 
heard  Mr.  Hill  preach,  and  he  be- 
lieved Mr,  Hill  thought  his  preach- 
ing did  not  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  church  of  En^^land  ;  but 
let  the  fact  speak  for  itself  :-*-Was 
it  not  manifest,  that  wherever 
these  methodist  meeting-houses  eu 
isted,  the  worship  of  the  establish- 
ed church  of  England  was  not  held 
in  the  repute  it  ought  to  be? — Men 
could  not  follow  the  doctrines  of 
these  methodist  ministers,  and  sit 
the  same  time  love  or  respect  the 
regular  ministers  of  the  established 
church,  whom  tlie  constitotion  of 
their  country  had  appointed  to 
instruct  them.  However  laudable 
the  motives  of  Mr.  Hill's  charita- 
ble donations  might  be  in  his  own 
estimation,  they  were  exercised  at 
tiie  expense  of  the  poor  of  thie 
church  of  England.  Let  not' the 
methodists  be  molested  in  their 
worship,  but  let  them  n€)t  at  the 
expense  of  the  pdor  augment 
tlieir  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying them  to  sap  the  foundatioh 
of  the  established  church.  Lec 
them  support  the  poor  of  their 
ovim  persuasion  by  the  magnificent 
institutions  of  voluntary  piety,  bat 
compel  them  to  remember  that 
(G2)  their 
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their  charity  should  begin  at  home, 
and  that  tljey  should  be  just  before 
they  were  generous.  Let  Qot  the 
full  and  splendid  river  of  metho- 
distical  benevolence  overflow  the 
country,  by  draining  the  little  rivu- 
lets that  should  nourish  and  sup- 
port the  established  church  j  Ut 
them  bear  tiieir  fair  proportion 
of  the  public  burthens  with  their  * 
neighbours,  for  in  piioportion  as 
they  paid  less,  their  neighbours 
paid  more.  Property  ot  every 
description  was  rateable ;  even  wa- 
ters, which  were  of  such  ^general 
utility,  were  rated  at  their  fountain- 
head — Then  why  should  not  the 
fountain-head  of  the  waters  of  nie- 
thodism  be  equally  rated,  if  the 
property  flowing  from  it  existed  in 
a  tangible  state  ?  For  these  reasons, 
he  submitted  that  the  cliapel  in 
question  ought  to  be  included  in 
the  rate. 

Mr.  Lawes  and  Mr.  Nolan,  for  . 
the  parish,  admitted,  upon  tlie  evi- 
dence which  had  been-  produced, 
the  liability  of  the  chapel  to  be 
rated,  but  they  contended  th;tt  the 
evidence  negatived  the  proposition' 
liat  Mr.  HiB  was  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  Cowley  and  Mr.  Shepherd, 
counsel  for  Mr.  Hill^  argued  to 
the  same  effect. 

Lord  Middleton  suted  that  the 
court  were  of  opinion  tlie  property 
was  not  sufficiently  vested  in  Mr. 
Hill  to  entitle  the  parish  to,  make 
their  rate  on  him.  The  prefwnt 
appeal  was  tlierefore  dismissed. 

The  trial  lasted  three  hours,  a^d 
the  court  was  extremely  crowded. 

jidmiralty^Office^  July  16r 
•  The  following  letter  of  capt.  A. 
£.  Bingham,  ofhis  majesty's  sloop 
Little  JBelt,  giving  an  account  of 
^e  attack  made  upon  that  sloop, 
with  the  particulars  of  tlie  action 
that  ensued  with  the  American  fri- 
gate the  Pre^dent)  has  been  trans- 


mitted  by  rear-adm.  Sawyer,  cem- 
mander  in  chief  of  his  majesty's  ships 
on  the  coasts  of  North  AmerioL 
Hh  MajesffssloQp  Link  BelU 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  yon, 
that  in  pursuance  of  your  orders  to 
join  his  majesty's  ship  Guerriere, 
and  being  on  my  return  from  the 
northward,  not  having  fallen  in 
with  her,  at  about  11  A.  M. 
May  16,  saw  a  strange  sail,  to 
which  I  immediately  gave  xhase ; 
at  one  P.M.  discoverea  her  to  be  a 
man  of  war,  apparently  a  frigate, 
standing  to  the  eastu^ird,  who, 
when  he  made  us  out,  edeed^away 
f(\r  u«»,  and  set  liis  royals  j  made 
the  signal  *275  ;  and  finding  it  Hot 
answered,  concluded  she  was  an 
Americ;m  frigate,  as  he  had  A  com- 
modore's blue  pendant  flying  at  the 
main;  hoisted  the  colonrs,*  and 
made  all  sail  southi  the  course"!  in- 
tended steering  round  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  the  stranger  edging  away, 
but  not  making  any  more  sail.  At 
half- past  thrcehe  made  sail  in  chase, 
when  1  made  the  private  signal, 
which  was  not  answered.  At 
half.past  six,  finding  he  gained  so 
considerably  on  us  as  not  to  be  able 
to  elude  him  during  the  night,  be- 
ing within  gun-shct,  and  clearly 
discerning  tlie  Stai^.  in  ht<;  broad 
pendant,  I  imaginlQ^  the  more  pni* 
dent  method  was  to  bring-to,  and 
hoist  the  colours,  that  no  mistake 
might  arise,  and  that  he  might  see 
what  we  were:  the  ship  was  tlicre- 
fore  brought-to,  colours  hoisted, 
guns  douWe  shotted,  ai;id  every 
preparation  made  in  case  of  a  sur- 
prise.  By  his  manner  of  steering 
down,  he  evidently  wished  to  lay 
his  ship  m  a  position  for  raking, 
which  I  frustrated  by  wearing  three 
times.  About  a  quarter  past  eight 
he  came  within  hail.  I  hailed,  and 
asked  yAm,  «feip  il  w«s  ?  He  repc^* 
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ed  my  question.  I  again  hailed, 
and  asked  what  ship  it  was  ?  He 
a^ain  repeated  vny  words,  and  fired 
51  broadside,  which  I  immediately 
returned.  The  action  then  became 
general, 'and  continued  so  for  three 
quaiters  of  an  hour,  when  he  ceased 
firing,  and  appeared  to  be  on  fire 
aboufthe  main  hatcliway.  He  then 
filled.  I  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
Qring,  as  the  ship  frilling  off,  no 
gun  would  bear,  and  haxl  no  after- 
sail  to  keep  her  to.  All  the  rig- 
ging and  sails  cut  to  pieces,  not  a 
brace  or  bowline  left:  he  hailed,  and 
asked  what  ship  this  was ;  I  told 
him;  he  then  asked  me  if  I  had 
stnick  my  colours  ?  My  answer  was. 
No  J  and  asked  what  ship  it  was  ? 
As  plainly  as  I  could  understand 
(he  having  shot  some  distance-  at 
this  time),  hp  answered,  The  Unit- 
ed States  frigate.  He  fired  no  more 
guns,  but  stood  from  us,  givinp^  no 
reason  for  his  most  extraordinary 
conduct.  At  day -light  in  the 
morning  saw  a  Mp  to  windward, 
which  having  made  out  well  what 
we  were,  bore  up  and  passed  within 
hail,  fully  prepared  for  action.— 
About  eight. o'clock  be  hailed,  and 
said»  if  I  pleased,  he  would  send  a 
boat  on  board;  I  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative; and  a  boat  accordingly 
came  witli  an  officer,  and  a  message 
from  commodore  Kodgcrs  of  the 
President  United  Stales  frig;ite,  to 
say  that  he  lamented  much  the  un- 
fortonate  affair  (as  he  termed  it) 
that  liad  happened,  and  that  haxi 
he  known  our  force  was  so  inferior, 
l^e  should  not  J)Hve  fired  at  me.  I 
.  asked  his  motive  for  having  fired 
.  at  all ;  his  reply  was,  that  we  fired 
the  first  gun  at  him,  which  was  po- 
sitively not  the  case.  I  cautioned 
both* the  officers  and  men  to  be  par- 
Cicolarly  careful,  and  not  suffer 
more  than  one  man  to  be  at  the 
gun.    Nor  is  it  probaWb  tbat  a 


sloop  of  war  within  pistol-shot  of 
a  larj^e  forty-four  gunfrigate should 
commence  hostilities.  He  offered 
me  ever)'  assistance  I  stood  in  need 
of,  and  submitted  to  me  that  I  had 
better  piit  into  one  of  the  ports  of 
the  United  States;  whfch  I  immedi- 
ately declined.  By  the  manner 
in  which  he  apologized,  it  appeared 
to  me  evident,  that  had  he  fallen  in 
with  a  British  frigate,  he  would 
certainly  have  brought  her  to  ac- 
tion; and  wh:it  further  confirms  me 
i^  that   opinion  is,  that    his   guns 

•were  not  only  loaded  wilh  round 
and  grape  shot,  but  with  every 
scrap  of  iron  that  could  possibly 
be  collected. 

I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of 
thirty-two  men  killed  and  woandr 
ed,  among  whom  is  the  master. 
His  majesty's  sloop  is  much  damag- 
ed in  her  masts,  sails,  riggingt 
and  hull ;  and  a^  there  are  many  shot 
through  between  wind  and  water, 
ai^d  many  shots  still  remaining  in 
her  side,  and  upper  works  all  shot 

*  away,  starboard  pump  also,  I  have 
judged  it  proper' to  proceed  to  Ha- 
lifax, which  will,  I  hope,  meet 
with  yrtiir  approbation.  I  cannot 
speak  in  too  nigh  terms  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men  I  have  the  honour 
to  command,  for  tlierr  steady  and 
active  conduct  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  business,-  who  had 
much  to  do,  as  a  gale  of  wind 
came  on  the  second  night  after  the 
action.  My  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
John  Moberly,  who  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  most  excellent  officer,  af- 
forded me  very  great  assistance  in 
s;opping  the  leaks  himself  in  the 
gale,  securing  the  masts,'  and  do- 
ing every  thing  in  his  power,  it 
would  be  injustice^  were  I  not  also 
to  speak  most  higlily  of  lieutenant 
I^ovell,  second  lieutenant,  of  Mr. 
M'Queen,  master,  who,  as  1  have 
WiWe  stated,  was  wounded  in  the 
(G  3)  right 
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right  arm  in  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  action,  and  Mr.  Wjl&on,  maij- 
ter's  mate.  ^  Indeed  the  conduct  of 
every  officer  and  man  was  so  good, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  discrimi- 
nate. 

I  beg  leave  to  inclose  a  list  of 
the  thirty -two  men  killed  and 
wounded,  most  of  them  mortally, 
I  fear. 

I  hope,  sir,  in  this  affair  I  shall 
appear  to  have  done  my  duty,  and 
conducted  myself  as  I  ought  to 
have  dcre  against  so  superior  a 
forcc^  and  that  the  honour  of  ihe 
British  colours  was  well  supported, 
I  have  the  hon^:ur  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Bingham,  Capt. 
The  admiral's  instructions  to  capt. 
Bingham. 

You  are  hereby  required  and  di* 
r^'ted  to  put  to  sea  in  his  majesty*? 
sloop  under  your  command,  and 
proceed  without  loj^'v  of  time  oiF 
Charlestown^  where  you  may  expect 
to  meet  captain  Pechell,  in  the 
Gnerrierc,  to  whom  yr)U  will  de- 
liver the  packet  you  will  herewith 
receive,  and  follow  his  orders  for 
yoar  further  proceedings.  Should 
you  not  meet  the  Gucrriere  off 
Chariest  own,  you  will  stand  for 
the  northward,  and  use  your  ut- 
most endeavours  to  join  him  off 
the  Capes  of  Virginia,  or  off  New 
York,  and  in  the  event  of  not  meet- 
ing the  Guerriere,  yen  will  cruize 
as  long  as  your  provisions  and  wnter 
will  last,  nnd  then  repair  to  Halifax- 
for  further  orders.  You  are  to 
pay  due  regard  to  protectin^^^  the 
trsKieof  his  majesty's  subjects,  ana 
the  capture  of  clestniclion  of  tlie 
ships  of  the  enemy.  You  are  to 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  give 
any  just  cause  of  oii'ence  to  the 
government  or  subjects  of  the^ 
United  States  of  America  ;  and  to 
give  very  particular  orders  to  this 
p&d  to  the  officers  you  xaay  hav« 


occasion  to  send  on  l^ard  ships  un- 
der tHe  American  flag.  You  are 
not  to  anchor  in  any  of  tli€  Ame*- 
rican  ports,  but  incase  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  then  put  to  sea  again 
as  soon  as  possible.  Given  itnder 
my  hand  at  Bermuda,  this  19ch 
April,  1811, 

Herbekt  Sawyer. 
Arthur  Batt  Bingham,  Esq.  com- 
mander of  his  majesty's   sloop 
Little  Belt. 
By  command  of  the  rear-admiRt}, 

H.  N.  S0MERVILL£» 
ROYAL  MAUSOLEUM    AT  WlilOSOR* 

18..  Previous  to  the  death  of  the 
princess  Amelia,,  it  had  been  the 
wish  of  his  majesty  to  have  a  burial- 
place  for  the  royal  family ;  and  after 
consulting  wiili  J.  Wyatt,  esq.  the 
king's  surveyor-general,  and  sevc* 
ral  oiher  architects  on  the  subject* 
cardinal  Wolsey's  tomb-house  was 
fixed  upon  for  a  vault.  Since  Novem* 
ber  1 810,  workmen  have  been  btisily 
employed  in  this  building,  and  it 
is  now  in  such  a  state  cf  lorwordo 
ness,  that  the  public  may  be  en* 
ablcd  to  form  a  just  estimation  of 
the  grandeur  and  extent  of  this 
Toyal  sepulchre.  It  is  bulk  after 
the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  vaults* 
being  100  feet  in  length,  30  feet 
in  width,  and  14  feet  in  depth.  In 
a  recess  it  the  end  of  this  vault  are 
intended  to  be  deposited  the  re* 
niains  of  their  prpsent  majesties ; 
and  along  the  passage  arrangcc) 
deiiositoriLs  for  the  future  kings 
of  England.  On  each  side  lum 
erected  four  tiers,  divided  tiito' 
eight  compartments,  making  ia 
the  whole  seventy. two  depositories  . 
for  the  loyal  family  and  tlie  chil- 
dren of  tlie  blood  rpyal.  It  will 
communicate  with  the  choir  of  St^ 
George's  chapel,  and  is  to  be  buih 
of  Bath  froe-stone,  after  the  (^ 
tbic  order  of  architecture.    Over 
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this  9pacK}its  tomb  will  be  erected 
a  cliaptcr-house  for  ibe  knights 
of  tbe  garter  arched  ovei-  with  a 
ceiling o*  very  fine  wood- work.  As 
soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  completed, 
the  bc>dy  of  the  princess  Amelia 
wiil  be  rcaiovcd  into  tliis  royal  se- 
pulchre. We  cannot  do  adcqi:a;e 
jnsticeto  this  magnificent  structure, 
ivithoiit  acqiuiniing  Our  readers 
vrith  tjie  antiquiiy  of  the  place* 
This  fine  stone  editicc  is  situated  at 
the.eft$t  epd  of  i>t.  George's  chapel, 
and  wasL  built  by  Henry  VII. 
as  a  burial-place  for  himself  and 
successors  ;  but  this  prince  aftcn 
"vrards  altering  his  purpose,  l>egan 
the  more  noble  structure  at  West- 
tninsterf  and  this  fabric  remained 
neglected  .  until  cardinal  Wolsey 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  king 
Memy  Vill. — Wolsey,  with  a 
prafusion  of  expense  unknown  to 
fonner  ages,  designed  and  began 
her«  a  most  sumpuunis  monument 
for  himself,  from  whence  the  build- 
ing obtained  the  name  of  Wolsey 's 
Tomb-house.  At  the  time  of  the 
cardinal's  disgrace,  the  tomb  was 
so  far  erecnted,  tliat  Benedetto,  a 
statuary  of  Florence,  received  4,^250 
ducats  for  what. he  had  already 
dose,  and  380/.  i^s.  sterling  was 
paid  for  gilding  only  half  of  this 
sumptuous  monument.  The  car* 
diaal  dying  scon  after  bis  retirement 
from  court,  was  privately  buried 
at .  Leicester,  and  the  monument 
remained  unfinished.  In  16M-6, 
it  became  the  plunder  of  the  par- 
liament party,  and  the  statues  and 
figures  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
made  for  the  ornament  of  the  tomb, 
were  sc^d  to  carry  on  tlie  war. 
King  James  the  ^econd  converted 
this  building  in:o  a  popit>h  chapel, 
and  mass  's^'as  publicly  pexformed 
here.  The  ceiling  wa&  executed 
by  Verrio,  who  is  considered  to 
bare  her?  «tceUed  his  other  per* 


forroances.  The  walls  we^e  finely 
onvimemed  and  painted  j  but  it 
soonibecame  i^ie^^lvcted,  and  with 
the  downfall  of  popery,  so  ^'as  it 
laid  in  ruins,  until  the  -^earlSOO, 
when  his  majesty  orde*e\  the  win- 
dows aiid  external  parts  1^  he  re* 
paired,  it  Is  now  converted  into 
a  royal  sc^Hilch re.  The  workmen 
while  employed  in  removing  the 
earth  discovered  two  coffins  in  t 
stone  recess,  about  three  feet  below 
the  surfac<5,  one  containing  the 
remains  cf  Kli/.aboth  Wy'dville, 
queen  of  Edward  the  IVtli ;  the 
other,  thoso  of  George,  the  third 
son  of  the  said  king  and  queen. 

EXECUTION. ^ 

22.  Richard  Arrtiitage  and 
Charles  Thorn t|s,  both  clerks  in  the 
bank  of  England,  and  both  guilty  • 
of  a  similar  species  of  crime,  though 
unconnected  with  each  otlier,  were 
on  Wednesday  morning  executed 
pursuant  to.  their  sentences.  The 
former  had  bccji  convicted  of  ut-i 
tering  a  forged  dividend  warrant, 
and  the  latter  of  forging  a  receipt 
for  money,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  blink  of  England.  The  yoiuh- 
ful  appearance  and  genteel  deport* 
ment  of  these  unhappy  culprits 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
crowd  assembled,  which  was  im- 
mense. It  will  be  recollected  that 
Armitage  wascow/ictcd  principallj 
on  die  evidence  of  Roberts,  who  ai* 
ter  his  apprehension  subsequently  to 
the  escape  from  Cold  Bath  Fields, 
gave  information  of  the  whole 
transaction,  to  which  he  declared 
on  tlie  trial  he  was  moved  by  an 
•*  innate  love  of  justice,"  and  a 
"  desire  to  m^ke  as  much  reparation 
as  possible  ! *'  Thomas  wi^s  a  clerk 
in  the  imperial  annuity  ofiice.  It 
appears  that  the  first  acquaintanco 
betwixt  one  of  these  men  and  Ro« 
belts,  originated  at  a  gaming* 
(G4)  house, 
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house.  Roberts  li^ver  offbted'  tq 
make  any  disclosure  of  his  nefari- 
ous transactions  with  the  two  un- 
fortunate men,  until  heVas  a  second 
time  in  custody,  subsequent  to  his 
escape  from  Cold  Bath  Fields.  His 
disclosure  then  was  unsolicited, 
and  he  had  never  held  out  to  him 
a  proxpise  of  pardon  when  giving 
evidence  at  the  Old  Bailey,  It 
was  Roberts's  disclosure  which  led 
to  the  untimely  end  of  the  other 
sufferer,  who  had  been  but  a  very 
short  time  in  the  bank.  Armitage 
has  left  two  children  to  deplore  his 
untimely  end, 

MOCK  PARSON. 

29.  On  Monday  morning  applica- 
tion was  made  at  Bow  street  office  by 
a  clergyman  belonging  to  a  man  of 
war,  for  a  warrant  against  a  per*, 
son  calling  himself  die  rev.  John 
Shepherd,  for  defratiding  him  of 
SO/,  under  the  following  circiim- 
ktances  2 — A  short  time  since,  the 
applicant  had  leave  of  absence 
from  his  ship>  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  came  to  London  for 
advice,  and  was  living  at  tlie 
Northumberland  colFec-house,  Cha- 
ring-cross,  where  the  person  com- 
plained ag^nst  came,  calling  him- 
self the  rev.  John  Shepherd.  He 
told  the  landlord  he  was  just  come 
from  the  country,  and  wanted  a  bed, 
and  his  trunk  would  be  brought  there 
directly :  lie  was  Accordingly  shown 
into  a  bed-room.  In  a  short  time 
after  a  trunk  was  brought.  The 
man  who  brought  it,  die  hpdlord 
knew  to  be  a  trunk-maker ;  and  on 
inquiry,  learnt  that  there  were  no 
clothes  in  it,  but  that  it  was  a  new 
trunk  he  had  ju^t  purchased. 
This  caused  a  suspicion  tnat  he  was 
a  swindler,  and  the  trunk-maker 
insisted  on  being  paid  ;  upon  which 
Shepherd,  -with  much  confidence 
and  address,  went  up  to  tb(?  ap^U- 


cant,  who  wai  sitting  \n theeolFee- 
room,  stating  himself  to  be  a  cler* 
gyman  just  arrived  from  the  Coun* 
try,  and  was  unfortunately  with- 
out cash,*  and  obtained  a  ono- 
pound  bank-note  from  him.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  land- 
lord still  suspecting  Shepherd, w«nt 
to  him,  and  presented  him  his  biil, 
apologizing  by  saying  it  was  his 
custom  to  have  him'  bill  paid 
daily  by  strangers.  Shepherd  ap- 
pealed perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
conduct,  and  said  he  was  Just  gomg 
to  call  for  it,  and  in  a  snort  time 
paid  the  amount.  This,  however, 
proved  to  be  with  the  applicant's 
money,  as  he  obtained  5h  more 
under  fals(?  pretences,  he  not  being 
able  to  refuse  a  brother  of  the  cloth , 
Shepherd  contrived  to  get  so  inti- 
mate with  die  applicunr,  that  he 
took  him  to  Portsmouth  with  him, 
and  introduced  him  as  a  clergyman 
among  his  connexions  there,  who 
are  ejctrtmely  respectable.  Shep^ 
herd  at  length  contrived  to  get  SO/. 
of  his  money,  and  left  him.  The 
applicant  njct  him  on  Monday 
morning  in  London,  and  asked  him 
for  his  money :  he  confessed  he 
could  not  pay  him,  nor  had  lie  any 
prosj^ct  ni  doing  so ;  he  acknow-» 
Jedgcd  he  had  done  wrongs  and 
said  lie  intended  to  enlist  for  a  sol- 
dier, and  he  should  have  the  boun«. 
ty  money. 

The  applicant  having  discovered 
that  he  was  an  impostor,  applied  to 
Mr.  Read,  at  the  above  office ;  but 
not  being  able  to  make  out  a  case  of 
more  than  a  debt,  the  magistrate 
was  not  able  to  grant  a  warrant,  >or 
afford  him  ^ny  reHef,  However, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  stmie  day, 
information-  was  gtvien  at  the  of. 
Hce  by  a  gehdeman  against  an  im*< 
postor,  a  pretended  clergyiHan, 
whom  he  had  got  acquainted  with 
s^t  «  cofiee-house^  s^vltntt  ^tgiself 
'     ^         th^ 
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the  nv.  Mr.  John  Tucker,  a  rector 
of  Exeter,  and  lately  of  fialiol 
and  Magdalen  colleges,  Oxford. 
He  always  appeared  during  th^ir 
acquaiataifce  a  character  well  wor- 
thy a  clcrg3rinsm ;  he  had  seen  some 
of  thesennons  he  said  he  had  written  ^ 
and  when  he  had  called  upon  him, 
he  appeared  very  busily  employed 
vrriting  other  sermons,  and  he  had 
f^OTieto  church  to  hear  him  preach. 
He  had  obtained  several  sums  of 
money  from  him ;  he  had  just 
Kscertatned  that  he  was  not  a  cler- 
gyman, and  was  a  most  gross  im- 
postor. From  the  description  of* 
his  person,  there  was  no  doubt  en- 
tertained but  this  was  the  same  man 
against  whom  inforraati<>u  was 
given  by  the  clergyman  of  the  man 
of  war  in  the  morning ; — and  on 
account  of  his  going  by  the  names 
of  Shepherd  and  Tucker,  and  this 
gentleman'^  case  being  much  strong- 
er, a  w^arruut  was  t.<)sucd  against 
him.  Rivett,  by  inquiries,  and 
through  the  assistance  of  col.  Ro- 
binson of  Pimlico,  ascertained  that 
he  had  enlisted  into  the  5^ist  regi- 
ment of  light  dragoons,  represent- 
ing himself  as-  a  yonng  gentleman 
oi  a  highly  respectable  f;iniily,  and 
•when  it  was  known  that  he  was  en- 
listed he  should  be  bought  ofT. 
J  n  consequence  of  this  reprcsenui- 
tion  of  liimself,  swearing  him  in 
was  delayed,  and  he  had  been  liv- 
ing at  the  expense  of  die  serjcant 
to  I  he  amount  of  upwards  of  1/. 

On  Tuesday  he  was  taken  into 
ciMtody  by  Rivett,  and  in  the 
evening  of  that  day  underwent  an 
exai3unati4>n  before  Mr,  Nares. 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  examination,  the  magistrate  in- 
quired for  the  prisoner,  and,  -to  Ids 
great  surprise,  found  he  was  sitting 
close. to  him.  He  inquired  if, he 
was  a  clergyman?  He  acknow- 
ledge he  W4A  net.    The  ^risgzu;r»  - 


with  much  presun^ptioni  continited 
to  keep  his  ^at,  till  Mr.  Naxes 
ordered  him  to  stand  ;\  when,  on 
interrogatories  being  put  to  him, 
be  frankly  acknowledged  tliat.he 
had  preached,  married  a  number 
of  couples,  and  executed  che  offices 
in  several  churches  as. a  clergj«> 
man, 

Mr.  Nares  expressed  his  horror 
at  the  wickedness  and  mischief  hi« 
conduct  would  occasion,  "as  all  the 
parties  must  be  married  over  again. 
—The  above  charges  were  then 
gone  into,  and  he  was  committed 
for  further  examination. 

Oii  Thursday  the  prisoner  was 
^gain  brought  up  for  re-exam iha- 
tion  ;  when  Mr.  W.  Webb,  robe- 
maker,  of  PI oly well-street,  attend- 
ed, and  charged  the  prisoner  with 
obtaining  several clcrgyman'sgowns 
on  hire  and  purchase,  under  false 
pretences,  and  having  not  paid  for 
them.  Mr.  Webb  stated,  that  on 
the  2'*ld  day  of  June  last  tlie  pri- 
soner hired  a  cloigy man's  gown, 
whicli  he  tuok'wiih  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  ordered  a  sack  pud- 
ding sleeve  gown,  which  ^ras  to 
come  to  eight  guineas^  (and  directed 
it  to  be  sent  to  his  residence  iu 
Green-street  G  rosvcnor-square,  ray- 
ing he  was  curate  of  Park-street 
chapel,)  and  was  taken  on  Uie  [oU 
lowing  Wednesday  :  he  then  wrote 
his  name  **  The  rev.  \V.  Tucker." 
Since,  Mr.  W.  has  ascertaineti,  by 
comparing  the^  hand-writing  in  his 
direction,  that  he  is  the  same  man 
who  obtained  a  gown  to  preach  ii; 
on  tlie  J^ih  of  April,  liSlO,  saying 
he  was  recommended  to  him  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  Hutchins,  of  St.  Dun- 
acan's  in  the  East,  when  he  wrote 
his  name  «  J.  C.  Tucker." 

On-Mr.^  Webb  producing  his 
books  at  the  examination,  on  look- 
ing over  them,  a  memoran<Jlum  wai 
oUerved  which  €au:icd  »omc  mer» 
rimcnf. 
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rSnent,  "VI*.  a  jisdge^s  gown  hrred> 

for  5i.  "v^'hich^  till  explained,  a{>- 
peared  iinprobable  :  and  it  tun.ed 
out  that  a  young  barrister  bad 
hired  a  judge's  gcwn  to  go  to  the 
masqocraide  in. 

Mr.  Webb  believing  that  the. 
prisoner  had  obtamiMi  the  gowus 
under  false  pretences,  he  was  com- 
mitted for  further  examination  on 
thfs  chargCi 

It  now  appears  that  this  fellow 
has  assumed  the  names  of  the  rev. 
JohnTuqk,  the  rev.  John  C.  Tucker, 
and  the' rev.  Jolin  iShephcrd.  In* 
stead  of  his  fnther  bting  recorder 
of  the  cit}'  of  Exeter,  as  he  tepre- 
sented  him  to  be,  he  turns  out  to 
be  an  honest  hard-working  man, 
who  resides  in  a  village  near  Exeter, 
and  gets-li is  living  by  taking  vege- 
taMes  to  that  city  for  sale.  The 
profession  of  the  mock  parson,  till 
withm  the  last  three  years,  was  a 
teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic 
at  schools^  The  last  situation  he  is 
supposed  to  have  filic^,  was  at  Mr. 
Hogg's  schooF,  near  Paddington. 
It  2tppears  he  has  never  been  at 
Baliol  or  Magdalen  colleges,  but 
has  inipoied  upon  great  numbers 
tinder  that  pretence ;  and  tlie  way 
he  was  enabled  to  do  that  without 
being  detected  so  Ibn;^  was,  that 
he  contrived  to  get  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  a  number  of  students  from 
thosip  colleges,  and  by  that  means 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
those  establishments  and  the  gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  tlieni,  which 
enabled  him  to  impose  ujjon  num- 
berS)  without  any  suspicion ;  he 
represented  himself  as  having  just 
come  from  college,  and  was  waiting 
for  church  preferment,  and  fix^m 
his  connexion  with  great  men  he 
expected  soon  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  a  valuable  living  ;  and,  in  cor- 
roboration, produced  letters,  with 
promises  to  procure  him  a  livings 


prftcndiDg  to  be  written  by  several 
public  characters. 

When  he  was  in  xh'2  company  of 
those  he  was  fear&il  wonkl  know 
any  of  the  difitinguidfiad  characters' 
hand-writing,  he  only  produced 
couies,  saying  he  did  not  carry  the 
originals  about  him,  being  tearful 
oi  k>sing  them. 

On  Friday,  Tucker,  alias  Tuck, 
alias  Sliepherd,  and  several  other 
aliases,  who   has  imposed  upon  a 
number  of  persons  under  a  false 
pretence   of   being  a    clergymai-, 
was  brought  to  the  o£tcc,.  from 
Tothill-fields  Bridewell,  lor  further 
examination^    before    Mr.    Naret. 
Although  it  was  not  publicly  known 
that  he  was  to  be  re-examined  this  . 
day,  yet  the  office  was  crowded  to 
such  an  excess  that  the.  heat  was 
scarcely  bearable.      Most  o£   the 
persons  present  had  charges  against 
the  prisoner,    but  were  so-  much 
ashumed  of  their  credulity,  in  being 
imposed  upon  by  him    on    saai 
groundless  pretences,  that  they  de- 
clined standing  forward   to  prefer 
their  charges.  !  The  following  were, 
however,  made: 

John  Channon,  who  stated  him- 
self to  be  a  clerk  residing  in  lied- 
cross-square,  Barbican,  *^said,-  that 
about  five  or  six  weeks  since,  he 
was   walking    along    the    Strand, 
when  he  u  hs  accosted  b):  the  pri- 
soner with  a  i'amiliar  "  How  do  you 
do?"  He  replied  to  him  that  he  had 
the  advantage  of  him.    The  prisoner 
answered  his  name  was  Tucker, 
his  father  was  recorder  of  Exeter; 
lie  knew  him,  his  mother,  and  his 
sisters,  extremely  well,  in  Devwi* 
shire;    he  hiid  lately   seen  theiBi 
when  they  werie  in  good  health  ;hc 
also  decribed   several  persons,?  in* 
timatc  neighbours  of  Mr.  Clian* 
non?s ; — that  he  had  no  donbt  of  the 
correctness  of  his  statement,  which 
induced  him  to  ask  htm  tagohonc 

with 
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With  hiJD,  which  he  agreed  to^  and 
they  drank  tea  there.  While  the 
priscHiei  was  at  his  lodtring,  he 
stated  himself  to  be  recior  of 
Froine  in  Somersetshire,  which 
-was  worth  70<J/.  a  year  to  him.  In 
conversation,  the  prisoner  told  him- 
he  wanted  to  find  out;  the  rev.  Mn 
Liens,  who,  he  understood,  was  in 
the  habit  of  recomtneniling  curates, 
as  he  was  in  grt'at  want  of  one  to 
supply  bis  church  at  Fromediuing 
his  absence.  Mr.  Channon  said  he 
lived  opposite  the  Artillery  Ground, 
and  agreed  to  accompany  him  in 
search  of  him,  and  found  Mn  Lens 
living  in  Bunb ill-row.  He  waited 
in  the  street  while  the  piisoner 
went  into  Mr.  Lens's  house.  The 
prisoner  came  out  again  in  a  short 
time,  said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Lens, 
who  had  agreed  to  procure  him 
^  cnrate,  and  ivas  to  send  him  to 
Frothe,  and  had  given  him  a  draft 
on  Messrs.  Biddulph  and  Co.  the 
bankers,  at  Charing- cross,  for  five 
^aineas  for  his  trouble.  They  then . 
returned  to  his  lodgings  in  Red- 
CTMs-square,  when  he  told  him  he 
should  preach  in  the  morning  of  the 
Sunday  foHowingat  St.  Margaret's 
chapel,  Westmiitster,  and  desired 
him  to  go  and  bear  him,  which  he 
promised  to  do  ;  and  calling  early 
on  Sunday  morning  at  the  prison- 
er's lodgings,  at  No.  8,  Fetter-lane, 
accompanied  the  prisoner,  in  a 
g^own  and  full  canonicals,  and  walk- 
ed in  full  dress  to  the  Broadway, 
chapel,  Westminster,  where  they 
went  into  the  vestry,  and  tlie  pri- 
soner kitrodiiced  him  to  die  cele- 
brated Dr,  Hawker,  who  was  to 
have  preached  a  charity  sermon 
there:  the  prisoner  read  the  prayers. 
On  their  way  from  the  clwipel,  the 
prisoner  told  him  Dr.  Hawker  was 
particularly  intimate  with  his 
fadier;  he  always  stopped  at  his 
hbuse  in   Exeiti,   whea  he   was 


truvellbg  ^o  and  £rom  Plymoudi 
to  London.  They  walked  back  to 
his  lodgings,  and  agreed  to.  meet 
apjain  the  next  day.  The  next 
day  he  called  again  upon  the  pri- 
soner, when  he  entertained  hira 
with  some  wine.  He  proposed  to 
the  pvis£)ner  to  go  to  sec  Covent- 
garden  theatre,  as  he  was  just  come 
irom  tlie  country  :  the  prisoner  re- 
plied he  would  be  very  happy  t9 
accompany  him>  but  .at  present  he 
was  very  short  of  money,  aad  did 
not  expect  his  father  in  town  tiU 
the  Sunday  following,  when,  he 
shoidd  get  a  plentiful  supply.  He 
answered,  that  ma^e  no  difference^ 
as  he  should  be  happy  to  accom- 
modate him  with  cash,  and  accord- 
ingly did.  They  went  to  Covent- 
garden  theatre  together  that  even* 
mg. — On  the  Wednesday  following 
he  called  at  the  prisoner's  lodging 
again,'  when  he  found  a  horse  and 
chaise  at  the  door.  The  prisoner 
told  him  they  were  his,  and  asked 
him  to  take  a  ride  with  him,  which 
he  agreed  to,  and  they  went. to 
Hammersmith,  where  he  had  some 
refreshment,  which  he  paid  for. 
They  returned  to  town,  the  pri- 
soner telling  him  he  hud  ordered 
a  dinner  at  a  tavern  in  Feiter-lane, 
having  a  gentleman  to  dine  with 
him,  and  invited  hixh  to  join  them ; 
whicli  he  agreed  to.  They  dined 
together*  but  no  gentleman  came. 
After  dinner  the  prisoner  ordered 
two  horses  to  the  door,  which  he 
said  were  his.  They  both  rode  to 
l*addington,  and  called  on  a  Mr. 
Hogg :  the  prisoner  invited  Mr. 
H.  to  a  tavern  at  Paddington,  to 
take  some  wine»  where  die  prisoner 
told  him  he  had  no  money,  and 
borrowed  27.  of  him.  On  their 
^vay  home  they  stopped  at  the  King's 
Arms,  in  Oxford-street,  when  it 
being  very  late,  they  staid  there  ali 
nighty  and  breakfasted  there  in  th« 
morning 
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teomitig,  and  then  r(?tumed  the 
horses  to  Nelson's  livery  stables  in 
Feiter-lane.  In  a  day  or  two  after, 
the  prisoner  called  again  to  borrow 
some  money,  saying  it  Was  to  pay 
for  sonic  shirts  when  at  Oxford. 
He  could  not  make  It  convenient, 
but  went  and  borrowed  the  sum 
for  him.  He  not  seemg  the  pri- 
soner for.  some  time  after,  he  foimd 
him  out  In  Green-street,  Grosve- 
nor-square ;  when,  on  his  pressing 
him  for  payment  of  the  money,  he, 
"with  much  assurance,  confessed  he 
-was  not  rector  of  Frome  ;  that  his 
father  was  not  recorder  of  Exeter, 
but  a  little  fitrmer  in  a  village  called 
Rew,  near  Exeter.  He  , acknow- 
ledged that  the  whole  of  his  state- 
ment to  him  was  false.  He  -had 
been  a\vriterattheh:mking-house  of 
Flood  and  Co.  at  Honiton,  Devon- 
shire, and  by  that  means  he  knew 
his  family  and  friends  by  sight' 
only." 

AUGUST. 

1 .  A  few  days  since,  a  labouring 
man,  engaged  in  ploughing  a  field 
at  Bignor,  near  Petworth,  found 
the  plough  obstructed  by  a  heavy 
stone,  when  he  obtained  assistance 
and  removed  it ;  it  is  of  marble, 
•and  beneath  is  a  flight  of  steps  of 
the  same,  leading  t(^  a  large  arched 
passage,  where  they  discovered  an 
entire  Roman  bath,  with  tessellated 
pavement  in  perfect  preservation. 
Tlie  biith  is  of  a  hexagonal  form, 
snrrounded  with  seats,  in  the  centre 
is  a  metallic  pipe ;  the  bottom  of 
the  bath  is  about  two  feet  below  the 
pavement,  and  five  feet  wide ;  the 
tessellated  floor  represents  various 
figures  in  dancitig  attitudes,  most 
beautifully  wrou^t.  In  digging 
further,  they  found  a  doJphin,  and 
Tarious  other  antiquities  of  the  most 
costly  materials.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  Roman  palace. 


A  Roman  road'  has  also  been  dis- 
covered, leading  through  the  field, 
and  ^supposed    to    extend    much 

further. 

LUCIEN  BONAPARTE. 

2.  Lncien  Bonaparte  is  settled 
in  his  new  residence  near  Worces- 
ter. The  establishment  is  about 
50  of  family.  All  the  young  Bo- 
napartes  have  two  servants  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  their  person, 
besides*  a  cook  and  tutor.  About 
►  a  fortnight  ago,  the  whole  family 
were  employed  in  making  hay 
before  the  house.  They  used  no- 
thing but  their  hands  in  throwing  it 
about;  and  laughed  at  such  English 
people  ofthe  neighbourhood  who  had 
different  customs.  Lucien  appears 
to  be  always  wrapped  in  thought 
and  gloom ;  he  moves  gracefully 
to  such  person?  as  salute  him,  but 
nevet  speaks.  The  latter  may  be 
owing  to  his  beiog  almost  ignorant 
of  the  English  tongue,  Madame 
is  agreeable  and  chatty,  and  very 
particular  in  making  the  young 
part  of  the  family  observe  the 
strictest  politeness  to  strangers. 
The  furniture  of  the .  house  is  an 
odd  mixtureof  splendour  and  mean- 
ness; as  is  the  dress  of  the  family 
in  general.  The  youngest  child 
has  so  much  gilt  and  glitter  in  its 
dress,  that  in  the  sunshuie  it  resem- 
bles an  orb  of  moving  fire.  Lncien 
j^ets  the  Moniteurs  forwarded  to 
fiim,^  and  such  French  newspapers 
as  are  publislied  in  England.  The 
inspector  of  his  lettefs,  &c.  goes 
daily  to  Thomgrove,  as  the  mail 
comes  in.  There  is  very  littl«  land  ' 
attached  to  the  house;  and  so  far 
from  Lucien  being  an  agriculturist, 
he -does  not  appear  to  have  any 
ideas  on  the  subject.  He  reads 
poetry  in  the  fidds ;  and  generally 
walks  at  some  distance  from  his 
family.    The  good  shopkeepors  of 
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Worcester  have  been  very  assiduous 
in  applyiBff  for  the  custom  of  the 
family.  Lucien  has  a  range  of 
parole  four  miles  from  his  house, 
whicli  includes  Worcester. 

SMALL-POX. 

4.  A  marked  instance  of  the  re- 
appearance of  the  small-pox  twice 
in  the  same  person,  ha$  just  occur- 
red in  the  case  of  tlie  rev.  Mr.  Row- 
ley, son  of  lady  Rowley. — About 
^  years  ago,  Mr,  Rowley,  then  a 
child,  was  inoculated  for  the  small- 
pox, by  Mr.  Adair,  surgeon-gene- 
ral, and  had  considerable  eruption  ; 
baton  the  5th  of  June  last  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  and  an  erup- 
tioa  appeared  on  the  third  day  ; 
there  were  two  hundred  pustules 
on  the  face,  and  tlie  distemper 
proved  a  severe  case  of  distinct 
small-pox. — ^Another  instance  of 
repeated  small-pox  after  inoculation 
lately  happened  to  miss  S.  Booth, 
of  Coveni-Garden  Theatre.  At 
five  years  of  age  this  young  lady 
was  inoculated  for  the  small-poj^. 
The  progress  of  the  arm  was  regu- 
lar, she  had  considerable  fevcr^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  appearances 
were  of  a  nature  to  afford,  it  was 
believed,  a  perfect  security  from 
any  future  attack  of  jlhc  disease. 
On  June  20  she  was  seized  with 
febrile  symptoms,  ^hich  proved 
the  precursor  of  small-pox.  On 
Sunday,  the  tliird  day  from  the  at- 
tack, pustules  appeared  on  the  fore- 
head a&d  scalp«  The  eruptions 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  frame, 
accompanied  with  sore  throat. 
This  eruption  pasi>ed  through  the 
usual  forms  and  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease>  and  consi^ituted  ^n  undoubt- 
ed case  of  renewed  variola. 

YORK    ASSIZSS. 

7-  These  assizes  commenced  be-» 
fare  Mr.  baron  Wood  and  Mr. 
jostice  Chambre. 

After  the  grand  jury  was  sworn 


in,  Mr.  baron  Wood  addressed 
them  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury, 
«  The  calendar,  considering  the 
populousiSess  of  this  county,  does 
not  present  any  large  number  of 
aggravated  cases ;.  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  me  to  contain  any  which 
will  render  it  at  all  necessary  to 
occupy  your  time  witli  any  obser* 
vations  upon  them.  But  there 
are  two  cases  not  in  the  calendar, 
which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  your  serious  consideradoa. 
The  first  I  have  only  recently  be- 
come acquainted  with  by  reading 
an  article  in  the  Doncaster  paper, 
which  purports  to  be  an  account  of 
tlie  proceedings  at  Beverley  ses- 
sions, and  wliich  I  will  read  to  you. 
-—His  lordship  here  read  from  a 
newspaper  the  paragraph.  [This 
was  the  statement  of  the  trial,  at 
the  above  sessions,  of  Robert 
Wright  and  his  wife,  of  Lockiug- , 
ton,  for  various  inst;inces  of  unna* 
tural  treatment  and  barbarity  to- 
wards Elizabeth  Wright,  a* child  of 
about  nine  years  of  a^e,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  said  Wright  by  a  for- 
mer marriage.  Stephen  Camp 
deposed  that  the  hovse  he  lived  ta 
is  very  slightly  divided  from 
Wright's,  and  that  he  had  heard 
the  child  beat  by  the  mother-in-law, 
four  or  five  times  in  a  day,  severely, 
and  once  heard  the  blows  inflicted 
thirty-eight  yards  from  the  placed? 
Elizabeth  Robson,  a  neighbouri 
deposed  to  the  same  effect,  particu* 
larly  on  the  Thursday  previous  to 
the  death  of  the  child..  Elizabeth 
Roper  deposed  to  hearing  the 
child  beat  most  unmercifully  up 
stairs,  for  having  asked  iu  father 
for  a  bit  of  cake  }  and  heard  the 
mother-in-law  threaten  to  knock 
her  on  the  head,  if  she  ever  repeat- 
ed it.  The  girl  when  brought 
home  to  the  father's  house  a  tevr 
weeks  ago,  wa^  a  very  fine  health^ 
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<^ihi»  but  was  a  most  pitiable  bb- 
ject  before  her  desth ;  she  was  kept 
ijp  stairs,  and  for  five  wcseks  was 
not  seen  by  the  neighbours:  the 
above  witness  was  herseif  threaten- 
ed by  the  mother,  for  her  interfcr- 
eiice.  Mr.  Robert  Robinson  at^ 
tended  the  coroner's  inqueit,  and 
deposed  tliat  the  body  was  bruised 
grossly  in  uU  parts  of  it ;  had  two 
large  wounds  beneath  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  a  cut  in  the  knee,  and 
marks  of  cruel  treatment  to  the 
most  shocking  degree,  Mr.  Den- 
aison,  the  chairman,  having  sum- 
med up  the  statement  to  the  jury, 
they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guily 
against  Ann  Wright  the  mother- 
ia-lawy  and  she  was  sentenced  to 
a  year's  imprisonment,  the  last  fort- 
night of  which  in  a  solitary  cell.] 

**  Gentlemen,  if  the  statement 
oontained  in  what  I  have  just  read 
to  you  be  true,  this  was  a  ciue  of 
niTrder,  and  the  prisoner  ought 
ft>  have  been  indicted  here  for  it  j 
for  though  the  law  allows  parents 
9nd  masters  to  inflict  moderate 
0orrQction  on  their  children  and 
servants,  it  does  not  countenance 
cruelty  and  oppression ;  and  I  have 
brought  the  case  before  you,  that 
you  may  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  it ;  and  if  you  shall  find 
them  as  they  are  stared,  it  will  be 
youJr  duty  to  return  a  bill  of  Wilful 
murder  against  the  offending  piu** 
ty  ;,  for  Jio  trial  and  conviction  at 
a  quarter-  sessions  Jbr  an  inferior 
offence  can  abate .  or  do  away  a 
chaise  of -murder.  Indeed,  if  this 
was  tiic  case,  thei  most  enormous 
crimes  might  escape  an  adequate 
pfunishmeat. .  The    law   does  not 

give  to  a  prosetutor  tlie  option  whe- 
ler  a  paxty  shall  b^  prosecuted  for 
an  assault  or  for  murder,  and  of 
sheltering  a  criminal  from  the  lat- 
ter by  only  indictiR?  him  for  the 
former^  M  on  due  mquiry  and  in- 
vestigation into  the  oircumstaaces 


of  this  case,,  it  shall  appear  to  joti 
that  tJie  deadi  of  tliis  child  was 
occasioned  by  cruel  and  general  ill- 
treatment  of  its  parents,  or  either 
of  them,  you  must  make  such  pre- 
sentment to  the  court.  If  the  evi- 
dence should  not  satisfy  you  that 
tills  was  the  case,  the  matter  must 
rest  where  it  is,  and  the  party  roust 
suffer  the  punishment  adjudged  by 
the  cjuarter  sessions. 

**  The  other  circumstance  ta 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
if;  the  c^ise  of  a  chimney-sweeper  at 
'Wakefield,  where  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  being  severely  burnt, 
in  consequence  of  a  fire  having^ 
been  made  in  a  chimney  commu- 
nicating with  that  lie  was  employ- 
ed to  sweep :  and  the  reason  I 
mention  this  case  for  your  conside- 
ration is,  because  the  coroner's  jury 
who  investigated  it  have  not  drawn 
any  inference  or  conclusion  from 
the  facts  laid  before  them.  They 
have  not  stated  whether  the  fii^ 
was  made  maliciously,  with  intent 
to  injure  or  destroy  the  ch3d, 
which  would  be  murder  j'  or  neg- 
ligently, without  paying  due  at- 
tention to  the  safety  of  the  boy, 
which  would  be  maublaughter  j  or 
by  mere  accident,  which  last  I  hope 
will  prove  to  be  the  case :  and  if 
the  coroner's  jury  had  staled  this  to 
be  their  opinion,  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you  with  tlie  mention  of 
this  case." 

His  lordship  read  the  verdict  o£ 
the  coroner's  jury,  and  said,  be 
made  these  observations  not  ^th 
a  view  of  prejudicing  their  minds 
against  any  oJBPender,  or  supposed 
offender,  but  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  grand  jury  to  circumstances 
which  seem^  to  isequire  investiga* 
tioil. 

The  grand  juty  found  a  true  bfll 
for  wilful   nuirder   sigam^   Ana 
Wright.    But  she  was  ac^i^« 
'  WAR« 
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ADMONITION  OF  A  JUD€E. 

A  curious  and  very  import- 
ant fact  occurred  at  Cardiff.  A 
gendenaan  of  opulence,  a  magis- 
trate, and  of  no  questioned  repute, 
addpessed  a  letter  to  one  ot  the 
judges,  in  which  his  object  was, 
not  only  to  accuse  a  culprit  (com- 
mitted for  manslaughter  upon  a  co- 
roner's inquest)  of  a  deliberate  and 
savage  murder,  but  also,  ppon  the 
evidence  of  assertion  alone,  to  in- 
flame the  judicial  mind  of  his  cor- 

-  respondent  againt  that  prisoner,  by 
persuading  the  judge  before-hand, 
that  unless  the  accused  should  be  cut 
oflFby  th<r  law,  nor  a  life  near  hin:, 
or  within  his  reach,  could  be  safe. 
He  represented  tins  man  as  a  con- 
spirator in  a  dpspciate  clan  of  mis- 
creants, who  were  men  of  sangu  i  nary 
habits  and  passions.  .  He  told  the 
judge,  that  all  the  witnesses  who 
were  to  be  heard  were  all  paryal  to 
the  accused,  and  would  suppress 
the  facts  they  knew,  unless  hi*  lord* 
"ship  would  mah  them  speak  out  y 
and  he  desired  him  to  keep  the  secret 
ofthese^  hinfs,  for  which  he  gave  this 
reason,  '*  that  every  tlilnq;  valuable 
to  bint  was  at  stake  in  withholding 
from  this  claa  a  knowledge  of  the 
part  hg  took  against  them."  When 
the  judge  had  read  the  letter,  which 
he  received  in  court,  the  bar  and 
grand  jury  attending,  he  told  them 
a  letter  4iad  been  just  put  Into  his 
hand,  and  he  named  the  writer  of 
it ;  he  added,  that  circumstances 
of  peculiar  delicacy  respecting  the 
subject  of  that  letter  imposed  upon 
his  feelings  the  painful  necessity  of 
deferring  to  publisli  the  contents  till 
thegaoln  ad  been  delivered;  but  that 
he  should  then  direct  the  principal 
officer  to  lead  It  aloud,  and  should 
,pass  a  marked  and  public  censure 
lupon  it  5  after  delivering  which,  he 

'  should  command  the.dt'po&it  of  the 
letter  upon  the  flics  of  the  court,  for 


safe  custody,  accompanied  by  a 
note  of  its  doom,  that  if  the  writer 
chose  to  *appear,  he  would  be  in 
time,  and  would  be  heard.  When 
the  man  accused  of  the  manslaugh- 
ter had  been  tried,  and  had  receiv- 
ed the  sentence  of  imprisonment  for 
three  months,  he  was  rexnuiided. 
The  writer  of  tlie  letter  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  the  judge  delivered  him- 
self as  follows  to  -«  numerous  au- 
dience. We  givj  the  ^>stance, 
without  professing  to  ^P^e  the 
words  ; — 

"  You  have  heard  this  letter,  and 
your  looks  were  eloquent— they  re- 
probated tliis  tampering  and  cruel 
artifice. 

•*  A  magistrate  of  the  county,  at 
whose  mercy,  in  some  degree,  are 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  men,  writes 
to  me  for  the  single  purpose  of  insi- 
nuating and  whispering  a<may  a  manx 
lifey  by  undue  intiuence  uppn  the 
judgement  or  the  feelixig&ot  his  cor- 
respondent. 

**  His  object  is  to  invert  ^e^bit 
and  principle  of  a  judicial  trust* 
which  is  tluit  of  being  counsd  for 
prisoners,  into  tlie  new  and  sangui- 
nary department  of  a  suborned  ad-i> 
vocate  against  tliem.  His  letter 
prompts  me  to  goad  the  witnesses 
into  evidence  more  hostile  to  the 
culprit  than  it  was  dieir  intenbon 
to  give — advice  to  me,  insinuated 
behind  the  back  of  the  accused, 
and  just  before  his  trial,  upon  evi- 
dence of  assertion  alone,  unduly 
and  surreptitiously  commtmtcalfd  \ 

*'  But  whitt  heightens  the  depra- 
vity of  this  insult  upon  tlie  courts, 
and  this  cruelty  of  it,  as  it  has  takua 
aim  at  the  parties  who  are » impli- 
cated, is  xh&  confidence  proposed  and 
claimed.    . 

•"  My  God  ! "    said  the  jadge, 
**  is  it  in  1 8  n  that  any  roan  breath- 
in|r^  a  subject  of  this  realm,  could 
thuik  a  judge  base  enough  to  be  an  > 
accomplice  in  this  fraud  upon  the 

sacred 
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sacred  honodi-  ef  his  covenant  upon 
<^th, — of  his  dignified  indifierence 
to  parttes^-^b^ond,  above  all«  of  his 
presumptions,  which  are  those  of 
the  law,  that  up  to  the  moment  of 
conviction^  by  authentic  and  sworn 
proofs  the  accused  are  innocent  ? 
"What  can  be  said  for  the  writer  ? 
"  Even  to  blm  I  would  be  merci- 
fbl.     Is  it  an  error  of  judgement? 
Is  it  Ignorance  ?  But  can  we  forget 
that  hema  maghtrafe,  and  that  he 
Is  a  utmP    Shall  a  magistrate  be 
indemnified,  or^  dismissed  with  a 
g;entle  rebuke,  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  judicial  honour  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  peculiar  office  ?     Is  he  a 
moMj  so  unenlightened  as  to  be  un- 
apprised of  those  feelings  which  tell 
every  honourable  mind  that  no  man 
is  to  be  condemned  unheard,  and 
wAispered  out  of  the  world  by  a  se^ 
iret  between  his  accuser  and  his 
judge? 

•*  As  a  memorial  to  after  ages  of 
the  disgrace  inseparable  from  at- 
tempts like  these,  I  direct  the  offi- 
»  «er  to  file  this  letter  upon  the  re- 
cords of  the  court,  accompanied  by 
m  note  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  read 
alond  in  open  court,  and  severely 
censured  by  the  judge  to  Whom  it 
was  addressed.'* 

The  other  judge  assenting)  it  was 
made  a  ruk  of  courts 

TfHkREGBNCY  BALLOON. 

12.   Mn   Sadlef  the   aeronaut 
asceilded    in    his    balloon     from 
the  green  at  the  Mermaid,  Hack- 
ney.—»Some  time  has  elapsed  since 
an  exhibition  of  this  description  oc- 
'  curred  in  or  near  the  metropolis, 
and  publt<!  curiosity  was  raised  to  a 
high  pitch.    The  Five  Fields  and 
the  Hackney »ro4d  a  ppeared  throng-* 
ed  at  an  esu-ly  hour  with  p^destri- 
.ans»  equestrians,  and  carriages.     It 
IS  impossble  to  describe  in  terms 
adeqoatt  to  the  scene  the  iimume- 
Jlllil. 


rable  groans  of  persons '  fiockmg 
from  Greienwich,  Deptford«  WooC 
wich,  and  other  parts  contiguous 
to  London.     By  twelve  o'clock 
the  road  was  completely  blocked  , 
by  carriages,  and  many' families  of 
distinction    could    not    approach 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mije  of  the 
Mermaid.     The  company  began 
to  assemble  near  the  balloon,  which 
was  stationed  within  a  fence  on  the  -^ 
lower  green    at  the  Mermaid,  a- 
bout  ten  o'clock.    The  apparatus 
had  been  previously  fixed  tor  sup- 
plying the  gas,  and  workmen  were 
employed  about  that  hour  inflat- 
ing  the  aerial  machine.    The  gas 
was  conveyed  to  it  through  tubes 
in  the  usual  way,  and  bv  twelve 
o^clock  it  was  more  than  naif  fuIL 
It  was  covered  by  net-Work,  and 
confined  by  ropes  held  by  thirty 
men.    The  balloon  made  a  grand 
appearance.     The  prince's  crest, 
motto,  and  cyphers,  G.P.W.  were 
conspicuous  round  its  greatest  cir- 
cumference.    In  other  respects   it 
was  the  same  as  that  in  which  Mr. 
Sadler  ascended  some  time  $ince  at 
Cambridge.    About  two  o'clock  it 
was  nearly  furnished  with  a  sufli- 
cient  quantity  of  gas,  and  2(t  about 
20  minutes  past  two  the  car  was 
brought  out.    The  strings  of  the 
net- work  were  then  affixed  to  a 
hoop,  or  cornice,  from  which  tlie 
car  hung  by  cords. — ^The  latter 
made  a  most  splendid  appearance. 
It  was  painted  sky  blue,  with  acan« 
thus  leaves  and  stars  of  gold,  lined 
with  yellow,  and  in  every  respect  • 
fit  for  the  occasion.  ;  At  this  part 
of  the  exhibition,  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  aerial  adventurers.  Mr. 
Sadler  was  cool,  and  in  spirits  \  he 
superintended  the  filling  of  the  bal- 
loon and  the  various  arrai^gements 
with  activity,  conversed  with   his 
friends^  and  furnished  them  with 
every  information  respecting  his  in- 
(H)  tended 
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tended  eletation.    He  said  he  had 
ascended  fiftieen  times  on  aenal  ex- 
cursions, and  of  course  he  fek  no 
other  sensation  than  the  idea  of 
perfect  security,  and  the  pleasure 
of  amtisbg  the  public    As  an  ex- 
perien<ied  aeronaiit,  he  knew  that 
the  dimensions  and  format'roh  of 
the  Ijalloon  almost  precluded  the 
possibilitv  of  danger.    It  coi^tained 
near  onenundned  thousand  jgallons 
of  gas,  and  when  perfectly  niflated 
the  altitude  was  a'bout  thirty  feet* 
If  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were 
directed  wiA  admh^ition   on  the 
veteran,  Who  had  so  often  explored 
the   tnid    way    air,    and   tiashed 
through  tongregaied  clouds  to  air 
inore  rarified,  they  were  no  less  in- 
terested in  the  first  effort  of  an  ad- 
venturer who  had  boldly  resolved 
to  'sail  on  the  winds,  having  previ- 
ously navigated  the  ocean.     This 
was  lieiit.  r?iget,    related  to  the 
noble  lord  of  that  name,  and  an 
oftcer  in  the  navy.     We  under- 
hand he  had  solicited  a  place  in 
the  oar  with  Mr.  Sadler,  and  for 
100  guineas  he  was  accommodated. 
Mr. 'Sadler  appeared  in  mourning, 
with  a  hat-band.  Lieut.  Paget  wore 
a  blue  doat,  and  on  the  whole  \vas 
gaHy  clad.    After  the  car  had  been 
fastened  to  the  balloon,  two  flues 
had  been  brotight  out,  on  which 
Were  embroidered  the  arms  of  En- 
gland.    In  this  state  of  prepara- 
tion Mr.  Sr.d}er  was  called  by  se- 
veral"  friend?,    who   shook   hands 
with  him,  and  wished  him  a  plea- 
sant voyage.     A  gentleman  then 
gave  him  several  letters  to  cast  out 
of  the  car  during  his  ascent.     He 
was  also  furnished  vnth  an  excel- 
lent weather-glass,  charts  of  the 
different    countiesj    &c.   blankets, 
Iwo  bottles  of  water,  spirits,  two 
grapnels  with  cords  affixed  to  them, 
ballast,  and  other  articles  loo  mi- 
.  nute  to  Riention.     The  luggage 


being  properly  sttjwedin  the  car, 
part  of  the  fence  whkh  surrounded 
the  scene  of  operations  was  broken 
down,  and  Mr.  Sadler's  son,  with 
assistants,  removed  the  ballooa 
spme  yards  to  the  northward  of  its 
former  position,  in  order  to  clear 
the  trees.  During  this  movethent, 
the  spectators  and  assistants  fanng 
on  the  car,  and  prevented  it  firoin 
rising.  The  motion  of  the  balloon 
at  this  period  was  grandL  and  « 
shout  from  an*immense  mmtiuide 
hailed  the  appearance.  •  Curiosity 
at  the  instant  \vas  doubly  excitedf 
and  hundreds  pressed  towards  the 
object  of  their  admiration.  The 
grenadiers  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
militia^  and  the  guard  appointed 
for  the  occasion,  aid  all  they  conld 
to  restrain  the  pressure,  and  to  keep 
the  balloon  clear  for  die  aeronauts  ; 
— ^that  interval  was  chosen  by  ^Blr. 
Sadler  and  his  companion  to  enter 
the  car.  Mr.  Sadler  entered  first ; 
lieut.  Paget  followed ;  and  having . 
again  shaken  hands,  and  returned 
'  the  good  wishes  of  their  friends,  all 
was  ready,  and  the  balloon  mount- 
ed from  the  grasp  of  the  keepers 
with  grandeur  and  velocity.  Liept^ 
Paget,  in  a  most  spirited  style, 
stood  up  in  the  car,  when  at  the 
distance  of  about  fifty  yards  from 
the  giV)und,  and  waved  his  flag* 
Mr.  Sadler  sat  in  the  car,  but  short- 
ly after,  both  waved  their  hats  and 
flags.  It  wanted  exacdy  seventeen 
minutes  to  three  o'clock  when  the 
balloon  ascended. 

A  light  air  fi'om  the  westward 
carried  the  aerial  travdlers  slowly 
dne  east.  Five  minutes  after,  they 
bore  fr6m  the  Mermjjid  garden* 
ea^t  and  by  south.  The  ballooh 
continued  to  ascend  during  twenty 
minutes,  after  which  it  ^tered  tt 
cloud  and  disappeared,  but  was 
shortly  seen  again,  and  ▼IsibJe  at 
Hackney  w^enty-eight  minotes^^sf^ 
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tertheaicent*  When  fit  4  consider, 
able  height  from  the  earth,  Mr* 
Sadler  and  tlie  lieutenant  w^tred 
.  ihmr  flags  togetheri  which  produ- 
ced a  fine  effect*  The  general  opi- 
BioB  was  that  the  aerial  travellers 
vrottld  be  driven  towards  Essex; 
but  experience  has  proved  that  a 
contrary  carrent  ot  air  has  fre- 
quently driven  adventurers  in  the 
air  from  the  point  they  liad  expect* 
ed  to  inafce.  At  three  o'clock  it 
liad  passed  over  Rumford ;  from 
thence  it  took  a  direction  towards 
^ent. 

The  feeling  experienced  hy  the 
spectators  wh^  the  balloon  rose 
can  fo<r  better  conceived  than  ex- 
oressed.  The  loudest  shouts  fol- 
lowed the  adventurers,  until  the 
plaudits  could  no  longer  be  heard 
in  the  azure  expanse.  We  did  not 
bear  of  any  serious  accident ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  several  |)ersons 
have  been  materially  injured,  as  the 
crowd  about  the  Mermaid  was  be- 
Tcmd  any  thing  we  can  describe. 
jLord  Yarmoutn  and  several  per- 
sons of  distinction  were  amjong  the 
spectators^  and  about  tliree  thou- 
sand persons  were  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Mermaid.  Hackney  church 
was  covered  by  men,  women,  and 
chUdren*  arid  in  short  every  house 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  ex- 
bfoition.  . 

Scarcely  had  the  multitude  lost 
ttght  of  die  magnificent  ballponi 
imich  ibore  Mr.  Sadler  and  his  in- 
ti«pid  companion'  amidst  the  regi- 
ons of  air,  when  numerous  surmises 
were  afloat,  as  to  the  probable 
torminatii^n  of  their  hazardous  un- 
deruking.  In  the  course  of  the 
aventng  a  variety  of  reports  were 
^rcttlated ;  some  of  which  bore  the 
•ump  of  authenticity ;  while  others^ 
bom  their  extravagance,  were  re- 
jected with  contempt.  About  six 
•^docka  person  arrived  ia  Hack* 


ney,  who  stated  that  the  ^Uoos. 
had  burst  over  Bastford,  and  had 
precipitated  the  aerial  voyagers  on 
the  rgof  of  the  church  of  tha^ 
town,  where  they  were  dashed  to 
pieces.  It  is  imp4»sstble  to  conceive, 
the  alarm  which  this  story  at  firal 
excited  $  but  fortunatelyi  on  theinf 
foimant  beina  more  closely  que$«. 
tioned  as  to  die  source  of  his  infor* 
mation,  he  Was  found  so  completely 
4e6cient .  in  the  necessary  corrobo* 
rative  facts,  that  his  tak  Mras  pro^ 
nounced  fabulous  before  it  reach* 
ed  the  ears  of  the  family-  of  the 
venerable  aeronaut,  who  anxiously 
awaked  his  arrival.  The  next  re« 
port  diat  reached  that  quarter  Wa5» 
that  the  balloon  had  been  wafted 
across  the  British  Channel,  and 
was  in  the.  direct  cburse  for  the 
coast  of  France*  Thjs  stoi-y  was 
for  some  time  credited,  as  the  di- 
rection which  the  balloon  first  took 
fully  Warranted  such  a  supposition* 
The  arrival  of  other  reports,  how- 
ever, created  a  suspicion  as  to  the 
truth  of  any,  and  all  opinions  were 
suspended  until  about  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  sound  of  distant  shouts 
Jngs  and  acclamations  announced 
the  approach  of  some  informatioa 
which  could  be  depended  upon* 
The  Mermaid  and  aU  the  surround* 
f  ng  houses  were  instantly  deserted  i 
tlie  old  and  young»  the  spbet*  and 
the  intoxicated,  rushed  forth  to 
welcome  the  supposed  messenger, 
when,  to  the  delight  of  all,  the  ob- 
jects of  xheir  anxiety  were  seen  ap«- 
proaching  in  a  post-chaise,  amidst 
an  immense  throng  of  spectators, 
who  by  their  pressing  round  the  car* 
riage  completdy  retarded  the  mo-> 
tio'n  of  its  wheels,  and  at  length 
rendered  it  necessary  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  constables,  to  ^anct« 
pate  the  travellers  from  ^le  bon- 
dage m  which  they  were  held  by 
she  curiosity  of  the  delighted  popu^ 
(H2}  Uc9p 
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hcef  whoM^Dthusiastic  shouts  pro* 
▼ed  the  genuine  saii$ractton  with 
vhich  they  regarded  the  safe  return 
*t  night  of  those  who  had  so  great- 
ly contributed  to  their  amusement 
in  the  rooming.— *-We  shall  now 
proceed  to  communicate  to  our  rea- 
ders such  particulars  of  the  vny- 
-  age  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
from  the  most  authentic  sources? 

At  about  seventeen  minutes  be- 
fore three,  the  ballast,  amounting 
to  about  ISOlbs.  weight,  refresh- 
ments, &c.  having  been  properly 
stowed,  Mr.  Sad&r,  jun.  desired 
ail  hands  to  let  ^o,  still  holding  by 
the  car ;  and  immediately  after* 
wards  the  machine  began  to  ascend 
in  a  most  majestic  manner,  and 
coDttnued  to  ascend  almost  in  a  per- 
pendicular Ime  to  a  height  of  about 
SO  yards  i  it,  then  took  an  easterly 
direction,  still  continuingto  ascend 
in  a  gentle  manner.  The  aero- 
aants  were  soon  at  a  sufficient  height 
to  have. an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  beneath  -them,  which  was 
covered  with  innumerable  crowds 
of  spectators.  Mr.  Sadler  states 
that  duving  this  time  Mr.  Pagot 
remained  perfectly  co6l  and  col-. 
kcted,  ^nd  remained  so  through 
the  whole  of  the  voyage  ;  and  the 
impression  which  was  made  upon 
his  mind  by  this  sublime  scene,  for 
the  first  time,  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  He  was 
for  some  minutes  deprived  of  the 
power  of  expression,  and  incapable 
of  communicating  his  sensations  to 
his  cpmpanion :  he  still,  however, 
continued  to  wave  hts  flag,  and 
commmiicated  by  signs  ^ith  those 
friends  whom » he  had  left  below^ 
but  whose  forms  soon  became  in- 
distinguishable in  the  mass.  At 
three  oMocIc,  the  balloon  .still  con- 
tinuing to  ascend,  the  aerial  tra- 
vellers observed  beneath  them  what 
appeared  to  be  two  large  cUtems  of 


water,  but  which  subsequent  ob- 
servation proved  to  them  were  the 
East  India  docks.  The  thermo* 
meter  now  stood  at  52  and  a  ha)^ 
but  from  some  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  the  baro;netej-,  no  ob«er» 
vations  could  be  made  on  that  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  voyage. 
The  balloon  beicg  quite  distended^ 
it  became  necessary  to  let -out  some 
of  the  gas ;  and  this  was  done  at 
intervals  til!  the  balloon  descended. 
Mr.  Paget  was  now  busily  employ- 
ed  in  preparing  the  grappling^ 
irons,  and  other  apparatus  for  de» 
scending,  and  throwing  out  ballast 
as  occasion  required.  The  ascent 
of  the  balloon  now  became  very 
rapid,  and  the  travellers  were  sooq 
at  an  immense  height.  At  ten  mi- 
nutes past  three,  they  crossed  the 
Thames  at  Galeons  Reach,  and  the 
sound  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  from 
Woolwich  was  distinctly  heard  by 
Mr.-  Sadler  and  his  companion^ 
and  they  observed  the  smoke* 
which  apparently  ros^  from  the 
earrh,  but  could  hot,  at  that  time^ 
distinguish  any  object  clearly.  Mr. 
Sadler  upon  this  waved  his  flag* 
■  and  another  piece  of  ordnance  was 
'  discharged,  as  if  to  return  the  com- 
pliment, as  they  passed.  The- city 
of  London,  the  four  bridges,  tl^ 
Thames,  and  the  German  Ocean, 
were  then  distinguishable  to  the 
aeronauts,  and  at  this  period  Mr. 
Paget  drew  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of 
Madeira,  and  the  health  of  the 
prince  regent  was  drunk  in  a  bum- 
per. The  prospect,  which  at  this 
period,  for  the  first  time,  presented 
itself  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Paget* 
was  beyond  the  power  of  descrip- 
tioxt— the  capital  was  at  that  time 
))ronounced  by  him  to  be  a  small 
village,  nor  could  he  be  persuaded 
to  the  contrary,  till  thefotir  bridges^ 
namely,  London,  Blackfriswsy 
Weitmiruterj  and  Battersegi  which 
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from  their  intercepting  the  river 
were  reudered  more  conspicuous 
than  other  objects,  were  pointed 
out  to  him  by  Mr*  Sadler  ;  and  to 
dp  justice  to  .the  scene  which  pre-' 
.  sen  red  itself  to  their  V4e,w  at  this 
time,  is  beyond  the  power  of  lan- 
gua^je  to  describe.  As  the  .acio- 
nauts  continued  their  course  down 
the  liver,  they  were  saluted  by  the 
^discharge  of  several  more  pieces  of 
irtillcry,  and  at  half  past  three 
they  drank  the  health  of  all  their 
friends  at  Hackney  and  the  Tower 
Hamlets  militia.  At  half  past 
three  Mr.  Sadler  perceiving  that 
the  balloon  was  approaching  the 
sea,  felt  it  prudent  to  look  out  for 
it  -spor  on  whlcii  to  effect  a  landing ; 
and  in  order  to  cause  the  balloon 
to  descend,  a  quantity  of  gas  was 
let  out  by  opening.t*he  valve.  Xhe 
balloon  then  descended  till  the  ships 
in  the  river  from  Woolwich  to  the 
Nore  became  perfectly  distinguish* 
able. 

On  crossing  the  river  at  St.  Cle- 
ment's R(?ach,  the  balloon  descend- 
ed so  low  th:it  the  travellers  di- 
stinctly heard  persons  conversing  in 
the  Gravesend  boais  which  were 
passing  down  the  river,  some  of 
whom  cried  out — "  Where  arc  you 
going  ?"  Mr.  Pai^et  threw  out  a 
loaf,  which  fell  to  leeward  of  one 
of  the  boats :  the  people  on  board, 
boweveri  saw  the  action,  and  an. 
^wered  it  by  Aiee  cheers.  At  len* 
nainutefi  before  four,  Tilbury  Fort 
came  in  sight,  and  they  had  a  per- 
feet  view  of  iKe  toM^ni  of  Gravt'send- 
Mr.  Sadler  now  obs^^rved  that  the 
country  round  the  Fort  was  per- 
fectly flat,  and  remaiked  to  his 
.fellow  voyager  that  it  would  be 
.  desirable  to  land  on  that  side  the 
river  ;  and  measures  were  taken  to 
accomplish  that  object.  On  their 
nearer  approach  to  the  earth,  tiiey 
saw  resipers  at  work  in  a  wheat 


field,  and  hiiled  thefrf  for  zs^Uu 
ance.  An  immediate  chase  com- 
menced over  hedges  and  across  se- 
veral ditches ;  bUt  the  biDoc^, 
however,  for  some  time,  took  the 
lead  :  at  this  time  a  brisk  gale  was 
blowing,  wlii^h  rendered  the  de- 
scent extremely  difficult ;  the  grap- 
pling-irons were,  however,  thrown 
out,  and  dragged  along  the  gn  und 
— in  their  course,  they  caught  the 
clothes  of  a  labourer,  and  he  be- 
came sa  completely  entangled  that 
he  could  not  extricate  himself  till 
his  shirt  was  cjuite  torn  from  his 
back.  A  number  of  persons  were 
by  this  time  collected  together  in 
alKdirections,  by  whose  shouts,  and 
by  the  novel .  appearance  of  the 
balloon,  the  cattle  in  the  fields  ^ere 
alarmed  to  that  degree  that  their 
actions  became  truly  '  ludicrous. 
During  thistim^the  car  frequently 
'touched  ihe  ground,  and  rebound- 
ed again  for  several  yards ;  and 
by  one  of  these  shocks  Mr.  Paget 
was  thrown  out  .of  th(*  car,  but 
had  sufficient  presence  or'  mind  to 
catch  hold  of  the  rim  of  the  car  at 
the  same  instant,  by  which  he  per- 
severed in  holding  till  assistance 
arrived,  and  every  thing  was  se- 
cured, and  his  companion  Mr. 
Sadler  released  from  nis  perilous 
si  nation,  and  safely  landed  on  ierra 
Jirma,  At  t!iis  time  it  wanted  £\v^ 
minutes  lo  four  o'clock,  und  the 
travellers  y^ere  within  three  htin- 
drcfl  yards  of  Tilbury  Fort',  and 
about  150  yards  from  the  river,  tlie 
voyage  having  occupied  a  space  of 
one  liour  and  Uiirteen  mintltes.  The 
balloon  was  soon-  secured,  and, 
being  placed  in  a  boat,  die  aero- 
nauts  passed  over  the  river  to 
Gravcsend,  where  diey  dined,  ani 
immediately  alter  pn>ceeded  in  a 
post-chaise-and-four  to  town,  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
which,  attracted  by  a  view  6f  the- 
(H  3j  *        balloon 
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ballooxi  &q4  car  secured  6x1  the  top 
of  the  diaise^  increased  lo  s:uch  a 
degree,  that,  long  before  their  ar. 
rival  in  town,  the  chaise  could  only 
proceed  at  a  walking  pace.  In  this 
xnanner  they  proceeded  to  Hack^ 
fiey,  at  which  they  arrived,  as  we 
h^ye  stated,  at  ten  minutes  past 
nine  o'clock,  in  perfect  health  and 
spirits.  Ifi.u  Sadler,  in  alluding  to 
the  various  occurrences  of  the  Voy- 
age, passes  the  highest  compliments 
.on  Mr.  Paget,  whose  steadiness, 
intrepidity,  and  personal  courage, 
he  says  he  cannot  sufficiently  ad- 
nriire.  The  only  extraordinary  sen- 
sation which  Mr.  Paget  experieftced 
Svas  gn  extreme  pain  in  his  ear» 
when  the  balloon  was  at  its  great- 
est height,  which  gradually  went 
off  as  it  descended,  and  loft  him 
perfectly  free  from  any  inconveni- 
fewre. 

Admiralty^Jice^  Augitst  17. 
This  gazette  contains  a  copy  of 
a  dispatch  from  sir  C.  Cotton,  with 
inclosures  from  capt.  Adam  of 
the  Invincible  J  capt.  Codrington 
of  the  Blake  ;  and  lieut-col.  Green. 
They  detail  tlie  operations  in  Cata- 
lonia up  to  the  1st  June,  and  give 
some  interesting  but  melancholy 
details  of  the  siege  of  Tarragona. 
r— Capt.  Adam  states  in  his  dis- 
patch, that  when  it  was  ini ended  to 
substitute  the  regiment  of  Almeria 
for  that  of  Iberia,  which  had  hi- 
therto beep  in  that  fort,,  the  eiiepiy 
found  means  to  mingle  himself  with 
that  regiment,  and  get  possession 
of  the  Olivo  without  firing  a  shot, 
Inaking  900  prisor.ors. — Lieut-col. 
Green  mentions,  that  the  small  ad- 
vanced work  on  the  sea-bcrich,  call- 
ed the  Francoli,  was  destroyed  in 
four  hours  by  the  bitteries  thiown 
up  in  the  night  of  the  6ih.  The 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops  on 
this  ocpasion  is  highly  commend- 
ed: all  the  men  who  occcupied  the 
,^^- 


Franco!!,  to  the  amount  of  about 
145,  being  either  killed  or  wouncU 
ed,  ^nd  the  officer  10  command 
having  left  the  fort  the  last  person. 
The  enemy  afterwards  made  aeve» 
ral  attempts  to  carry  the  workf 
which  protect  the  commuqication 
between  the  sea  and  the  town ;  but 
by  the  vigilance  and  brav9ry  of 
brigadier  Sarsfield  were  repulsed 
>(rith  considerably  loss ;  and  in  on* 
instance,  though  the  enemy  had 
rallied  three  umes,  he  was  com- 
pletely defeated  in  his  object. — ^The 
third  is  from  capt.  Codrington  of 
the  Blake,  and  relates  to  uie  suc- 
cours conveved  into  Tarragona  by 
the  Invincible  and  Blake^  cousistinff 
of  4,000  men,  and  a  considerabS 
quantity  ofpowder,  balUcartridges, 
&c. 

Captain  Codrington  of  the  Blake 
says,  that  the  French  were  carryinjr 
ou  the  works  near  the  Fuerte-Real 
battery,  from  which  they  would 
quickly  be  enabled  to  breach  the 
wall  of  the  town.  In  the  mean 
time  they  were  destroying  the 
CdstomJiouse,  tlie  large  stores,  and 
all  the  building  of  the  Puerto. 
The  exertion  and  ability  of  the 
French,  in  besieging  this  place,  he 
believes  never  to  hai'e  been  exceed* 
ed. 

Blahe^  off"  Tarragona f  Jun^  29» 

Sir,  Yesterday  morning,  at  dawn 
of  day,  the  French  opened  their 
*fire  upon  thetov^'n  :  about  half-past 
five  in  the  afternoon  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  works,  ancLthe  place 
carried  by  assault  imi^aediately  af- 
terwards.' From  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  entered,  I  fear  they  met 
with  but  lit  lie  opposition :  and 
upon  the  Barcelona  side  a  general 
panic  took  place.  Those  already 
witliout  the  walls  stripped  and  en- 
deavoured to  swim  off  to  the  ship^ 
pin^,  while  those  within  were  seen 
diding  down  tlie  face  of  the  batte- 
ries J 
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rie$;  each  party  thus  equally  en* 
dangering  their  lives  more  than 
they  would  have  done  by  a  firm 
resistance  to  the  enemy.  A  large 
mass  of  people,  some  with  muskets- 
and  some  without,  then  pressed 
forward  along  the  road,  suffering 
themselves  to  be  fired  upon  by  about 
twenty  French,  who  continued 
running  beside  them  at  only  a  few 
yards  distance.  At  length  they 
were  stopped  entirely  by  a  volley  of 
fir^  by  one  small  party  of  the  ene- 
my, who  had  entrenched  them- 
selves at  a  turn  of  the  road,  sup- 
ported by  a  second  a  little  higher* 
up,  who  opened  a  masked  battery 
of  two  field-pteces.  .A  horrible 
butchery  then  ensued  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  remainder  of  these 
poor  wretches,  amounting  to  above 
three  thousand,  tamely  submitted 
to  be  led  away  prisoners  by  less  than 
as  many  hundred  French.  The 
launches  and  gunboats  went  from 
the  ships  the  instant  tlie  enemy 
•^ere  observed  by  the  Invincible 
(which  lay  to  the  westward)  to  be 
collecting  in  their  tienches;  and 
jec  so  rapid  was  their  success  that 
the  iwhole  was  over  before  "wc  could 
open  our  fire  with  effect.  All  the 
boats  of  the  squadron  and  trans- 
' ports  were  sent  to  assist  those  who 
were  swimming  or  concealed  under 
'  the  rocks  ;  and  notwithstanding  a 
heavy  Gre  of  musketry  and  field- 
pieces,  which  was  warmly  and  suc- 
cessfully returned  by  the  launches 
and  gun-boats,  from  5  tc  6CX)'were 
then  brought  off  to  the  shipping, 
xnany  of  them  badly  wounded, 

1  -cannot  conclude  my  history  of 
our  operations  at  Tarragona,  with- 
out assuring  you  that  the  zeal  and 
exertion  of  those  under  my  com- 
mand, in  every  branch  of  the  va- 
rious services  which  have  fallen  to 
their  lot,  have  been  carried  far  be- 
yond the  mere  dictates  of  duty. 


The  Invincible  and  Centaur  hxre 

remained  with  me  the  whole  time 
immediately  off  Tarragona  ;  and 
captains  Adam,  White,  arid  inyi^ 
self  have  passed  most  nights  in  our 
gigs,  carrying  on  such  operations' 
under  cover 'of  the  dark  as  could 
not  have  been  successfully  employ- 
ed in  the  sight  of  the  enemy  :.  I  do 
not  mean  as  to  mere  dangerj  for  ' 
the  boats  have  been  assailed  with 
shot  and  shells  both  night  and  day, 
even  during  the  time  or  their.taking 
off  the  women  and  .children,  as 
well  as  the  wounded,  without  being 
in  the  smallest  degree  diverted  from 
their  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  ^ 
detail  in  a  letter  all  that  has  passed 
during  this  short  but  tragic  period. 
But  humanity  has  given  increased 
excitement  to  our  exertions ;  and 
the  bodily  powers  of  captain  Adam 
have  enabled  him  perhaps  to  push 
to  greater  extent  that  desire  to  re* 
lieve  distress  which  we  tiave  allpar- 
taken  in  common. 

Our  own  ships,  as  well  as  the 
transports,  have  been  the  rccepta* 
cles  of  die  miserabk  objects  which 
saw  no  shelter  but  in  the  English 
squadron  ;  and  you  will  see  by  the 
orders  which  I  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  give,  that  we  have  beea 
'called  upon  to  clothe  the  naked,  and 
feed  the  starving,  beyond  the  re- 
gular '  rules  of  our  service.    Ow 
boats,  have    suffered    occasionally 
from  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  as  weU 
as  from  the  rocks  from  which  they 
have      embarked      the  .  people; 
amongst  others,  the  barge  of  the 
Blake,  which  however  1  was  so 
fortunate  as  to 'recover,  after  being 
swamped  and  overset  in    conse- 
quence of  a  shot  passing  through 
both  her  sides,  with  the  loss  omy 
of  one  woman  and  child  killed  o^xt 
of  twelve,  which    were  then   op 
board   in    addition  to  her   crew. 
But  the  only  casualty  of  importance 
(H4)  which 
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•^i«Ai  has  happened  in  tfae'squadron 
is  that  "which  befel  the  Centaur^s 
Ijiunch  on  the  evening  of  the  28th ; 
and  I  beg  to  refer  you  particularly 
to  the  obseryadons  of  captain 
■  White  respecting  lieut.  Ashworth, 
whose  conduct  and  whose  misfor- 
tune eptitle  him  to  every  considera* 
tion,  (Signed) 

Edwaed  ConiiiNCTON* 

Cant*  Codrington  further  states, 
that^  he  had  received  intelligence 
that  gen.  Contreras  was  wounded 
s^d  made  prisoner,  and  that  the 
general   personally    distinguished 
himself  J  that  the  governor  (Qon- 
zalez),  with  a  handful  of  men,  de- 
fended himself  to  the  last,  and  was 
bayoneted  to  death  in  the  square 
near  his  hous^ ;  that  man,  woman, 
and  child,  were  put  to  the  sword 
upon  the  French  first  entering  the 
town,  and^  afterwards   all    those 
found  in  uniform  or  with  arnis  in 
their   houses ;  and  tliat  many  of 
the  womei^  and  young^girls  of  tei^ 
years  old  were  treated  in. the  most 
inhuman  way  ;  and  that  after  the 
soldiers    had   satisfied  their  lust, 
many  of  them,  it  was  reported, 
were  thrown  into  the  flames,  toge«- 
ther  with  the  badly  woi^ded  Spa- 
niards :  one    thousand    men    had 
been  left  to  destroy  the  works  ;  the 
whole  city  was  .burnt  to  asHes,  or 
would,  be  so,  as  the  houses  were  all 
iset  fire  to ;  the  only  chance  in  their 
favour  was  tlie  calm  weather  and 
the  suddgn  march  of  the   French, 
by  which  somehouses  might  escape. 
Two  general  memorandums  of 
capt.    Codrington    here     follow. 
They  direct,  that  in  consequence  of 
Tarragona  having  been  taken  by 
assault,  by  which  numbers  of  the 
troops,  with  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  their  families,  are  reduced 
to  distress,  and  quite  na^cd;   the 
different  ships  on  board  which  they 


are  shall  supply  them  with  Mich 
necessary  articles  of  clothing  as  de- 
cency and  humanity  rec^uire,  and 
also  subsistence, 

SUSSEX  ASSIZBS. — tEWES,^llf.  17t 

Fleet  Bank  NoU^. 

John  Bates  Shuckard  wascharge^ 
on  several  indictments,  with  vacious 
frauds,  effected  by  the  following 
contrivances: — On  the 25th  of  July^ 
he  went  to  the  Old  Ship,  at  Bright 
ton,  which  is  kept  by  a  person  of 
the  nameofShuckard,  and  introdur 
ced  himself  as  a  name-sake.     He 
told  the  landlord  that  he  knew,  lus 
brothers  very  well,  and  that  he  had 
lately  seen  his  younger  brother, 
who  had  sent  him  a  Tetter  and  a 
parcel,  and  was  surprised  that  he 
had  not  received  any  answer  in  re> 
turn.    The  landlord,,  who  is  a  Ger* 
man,  said  that  he  was  very  glad 
to  see  a  .namesake,  as  he  never 
knew  of  one  in  England ;  and  treated 
him  hospitably,  ceconnnending  him 
to  lodge  at  a  neighbour's.    A  day 
or  two  afterwards,  at  dinner,  he  rcr 
laied  a  story  of  the  apprentice  boy 
where  he  lodged  having  stolen  a 
watch  ;  and  added,  as  he  was  a 
dealer  in  lace,  he  had  oonsidera^le 
property    about*  \i\m^   which    he 
would  thank  the  landlord  to  tako 
care  of.    He  then  produced  a  500£. 
and  50/.  note,  and  said,  «  You  see 
here  is  550/.?"    These  notes  he  xixtn, 
sealed  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  a^d 
delivered  them  to  Shuckard^  the 
landlord.      He    afterwards    went 
about  the  town,  and  bought  a  va« 
riety  of  articles  of  lace,  jewellerji 
&c.  referring  to  the  landlord  for  hi^ 
responsibility,  who  readily  answered 
that   he    had  deposited   consider- 
able  property  wi;h  him.    This  ob* 
taincd  him  credit,  and  be  got  the 
goods  of  several  tradesmen,  with 
which    he    decamped^     Suspicion 
arising,  the  deposited  notes  were 
examined) 
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examined)  when  they  turned  out  to 
*  be  Fleet  bank  notes  for  so  many 
pence. 

Hie  prisoner  was  acquitted  on 
the  charge  of  frauds,  on  a  deficiency 
of  evidence ;  but  he  was  convicted 
of  publishing  a  note  with  the  sum 
expressed  In  **  white  letters  on  a 
black  ground/'  which  by  the  Bank 
act  is  a  misdemeanour  subject 
to  six  months  imprisonment  j  which 
sentence  h#  received, 

"WARWICK  ASSfZSS* 

John  Oughton  and  Charles  Lee 
were  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder 
of  Richard  Whitton,  at  Kenil- 
worth,  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Mr,  Clarke  addressed  the  jury. 
—The  subject  of  this  trial  was  the 
death  of  a  young  man  at  Kenil- 
worth,  in  this  county,  in  the  month 
of  October  1790.  He  was  found 
floating  on  the  water,  lifeless:  at 
the  time  it  was  not  known  who  it 
was  that  caused  his  deatli«  but 
there  appeared  to  be  many  marks 
of  violence  on*  his  body.  During 
^  7  ears  nothing  had  transpired  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  my^teiious 
circumstances  attending  the  death 
pf  this  unfortunate  person,  till  about 
eigl^t  or  nine  months  ago,  when 
JLee,  who  had  been  tried  for  an 
offence  and  sent  to  the  hulks,  in  a 
conversation  widi  a  fellow  convict 
uave  the  particulars  of  the  whole 
^ifair.  Oughton  was  in  conse- 
quence taken  into  custody  as  an 
a^omplice  ;  and  they  were  now  to 
take  their  trial,  on  suspicion  of  the> 
above  murder. 

Mrs.  Elizj^beth  Burbridge  for- 
merly lived  at  Kenilworth.  iShe 
knew  the  deceased  ( Richard  Whit- 
ton) before  he  was  married  ;  he 
was  a  young  man.  She  knew  both 
the  prisoners,  Oughton  and  Lee  ; 
they  were  both  living  at  Kenil- 
^'QTth.    The  last   time  she  saw 


Whitton  wa^-the  nipht  before-  he 
was  foUnd  dead ;  she  thought  it 
was  about  twenty  ^ears  ago.  -  De^ 
ceased  overtook  witness  as  shii 
was  at  Kenilworth,  the  night  be- 
fore, about  nine  o'clock;  they 
walked  near  Washbrook-bndge. 
Deceased  had  hold  of  her  ^and, 
but  he  slipped  behind  her.  Thero 
was  an  orchard  near  the  bridge  i 
where  he  slipped  behind  her ;  she 
walked  slowly  on,  expecting  hini 
to  follow.  She  heard  him  call; 
he  said  «  Stop,  Barnes,"  (her  mai- 
den name)  two  or  three  times :  he 
called  in  a  whispering  tone  of  voic^^ 
not  very  loud;  she  looked  back, 
and  saw  him  stooping  down*— this 
was  near  Lee's  house!  She  heard 
deceased  run  over  the  bridge ;  she 
walked  over  the  bridge  after  him, 
towards  Lee's  house,  after  which 
she  saw  no  more  of  him. 

Sarah  Smith  lived  at  Kenilworth 
i  n  the  year  1 790,  She  remembered 
the  time  when  Whitton  was  fouAd 
drowned.  The  evening  before,  d» 
was  going  to  Mr.  Dunn's,  the  bro- 
ther of  her  master,  abojat  eight 
o'clock ;  it  was  a  yerj  moon-light 
night.  When  she  got  opposite  to 
l£r.  Lyttleton's,  she  saw  a  man 
come  over  the  Hallybone-style,  a$ 
it  is  called  ;  the  man  was  running 
very  fast  towards  Mr.  Lyttleton^ 
factory ;  she  knew  him  to  be  Charles 
hee — he  was  dressed  in  a  light* 
coloured  coat,  with  sleeves  darker 
tlian  the  body  ;  his  waistcoat  was 
unbuttoned  ; '  his  stockings  were 
ungartered  '  and  ^  slipped  down* 
When  he  met  her,  she  said,  *•  Hallo, 
Lcei^'  He  held  up  his  hand  clench* 
ed,  and  said  <*  Hold  yoar  tongue^ 
and  don't  speak  a  word."  He  did 
not  stop  at  all,  but  ran  on  ail  the 
way  very  fast.  Witness  stopped 
and  looked  after  him,  to  see  where 
he  went,  but  lost  sight  of  him 
against   Mr.   Lyttleton's  factory. 

She 
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fi&e  want  on  till  she  came  ton 
$mall  wooden  bridge  in  MiU-end  { 
when  she  heard  a  great  noise  in  the 
water,  but  did  not  see  any  thing. 
The  next  morning  the  saw  the  pri« 
9oner,  Charles  Lee:  she  said  to 
him,  **  Lee,  where  was  you  going 
in  such  a  hurry,  last  night,  vmen  I 
met  yoni"  He  said,  "lUl  be 
d-rrd  if  you  met  me-^I  was  not 
away  fromjiomc  after  seven  o'clock, 
}a$t  night."  She  was  quite  certiia 
Xee  was  the  man  she  met. 

Mr.  Mattliew  Wilcox  was  a  sur- 
geon»  living  at  Kenilworth  in  the 
year  1790  ;  he  remembered  being 
called  in  to  examine  the  body  of 
yonag  Whitton,  when  he  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  water  two  or  three 
days :  from  the  examination  of  the 
body,  he  judged  that  the  deceased 
had  been  strangled. 

John  Woodcock,  ^q.  was  coro« 
ner  on  the  body  of  Richard  Whit- 
too.  He  receired  the  deposition  of 
Mn  Ridges,  a  surgeon  of  Kenil- 
worth, but  who  is  since  deceased, 
and  fidia  examined  the  body  toge- 
ther with  the  last  witness  [The  ex- 
aminatton  was»  dien  read] ;  by 
which  it  appeared  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  the  deceased  was  partly  stran- 
gled before  he  was  thrown  into  the 
water. 

*  The  next  witness  called  was  John 
Clayton^  a  convict  on  board  the 
hulks.  He  knows  the  prisoner 
Lee.;  he  saw  him  on  bpard  the 
hoiks  at  Langstop-harbour  near 
Pxntsmoutfa.  Xt  was  some  time  in 
January  last  he  was  with  Lee,  and 
had  conversation  with  him  respect- 
ing Whitton.  About  this  time  a 
newspaper  fell  into  his  hands  re- 
specting the  death  of  Mr.  Whitton, 
and  that  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Oughton  had  been  taken  «p  for  the 
murder.  He  told  Lee  of  the  cir- 
cttmstance:  previous  to  which, 
he  asked  Lee  if  he  knew  a  man  of 


the  name^f  Qiiightbn^  He  said  b« 

did.  Lee  then  told  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  cjise :  '*  I  and  Ough- 
,  ton  went  to  get  apples  in  Whitton's 
father's  orchard.  I  left  Oughto'a 
to  watch,  while  I  went  to  the  apple- 
tree  ;  Oughton  saw  Whitton  com- 
ing, and  called  out  to  me,  he  was 
after  us.<  Oughton  ran  across  a 
small  meadow,  and  Whitton  aftet- 
him.  When  •!  saw  them  run,  I 
dropped  down  from  the  apple-tree, 
and  followed  them  across  the  mea- 
dow. Oughton  leaped  at  the  mill- 
dam,  and  jumped  into  it.  When 
I  got  to  the  edge  of  the  mill-dam, 
Whitton  and  Oughton  were  strug- 
gling in  the  water.  Oughton  call- 
ed out  to  me,  If  you  do  not  assist 
me  he  will  drown  me ;  he  is  too 
strong.  1  ran  up,  and  jumped  on 
the  top  of  Whitton  in  die  milKdam. 
Soon  after,  Oughton  and  ^  left  the 
deceased  in  the  dan^.** 

His  lordship  then  asked  the  pri- 
soner Lee,  what  he  had  to  say  in 
his  defence :  to  which  the  prisoner 
replied,  «*  My  lord,  I  hav^  nothing 
to  say,  but  hope  you  will  spare  my 
life." 

Mr.  baron  Thompson  then  ad- 
dressed the  jury.^ — He  requested 
they  would  dismiss  from  their  minds 
any-  circumstances  they  had  heard 
related,  or  any  thing  they  had  seen 
ill  print,  respecting  this  transaction, 
a^i^ainst  the  prisoner  Charles  Lee. 
With  respect  to  Oughton,  his  lord- 
ship observed,  that  there  was  no 
evidence  whatever  to  criminate 
him.  After  recapitulating  the 
evidence  with  much  perspicuity,  his 
lordship  closed  by  saying,  it  would 
be  the  safest  way  to  find  the  prison- 
er Lee  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

The  jUry  consulted  for  alx)ut 
Bve  minutes,  and  returned  a  verdict 
ag«iinst  Lee, — Guilty  of  man* 
slaBghter,and  an  acqiuttal  in  favour 
of  Oughton. 

COK- 
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C6NYRACT8  OP  MA&RIE&  LADltS* 

Mrs.  Franco,  wife  of  John 
Franco,  and  daughter  of  Mi**  Abra- 
•  ham  Franco,  was  opposed,  oh  her 
Mpplicatton  to  take  the  benefit  of 
an  insolvent  act,  by  Mr,  Alley, 
as  coansel  for  divers  tradesmen 
and  sliopkeepers  in  the  town  or 
Tillage  of  Hounslow,  who  were 
defrauded  of  property  to  a  consi- 
derable amounr,  the  liidy  not  pass- 
ing herself  as  a  manjed  woman, 
'which  she  was,  and  living  apart 
irom  her  husband,' by  virtue  of  a 
voluntary  deed  of  separate  mainte- 
nance  gi anted  to  be^  without  any 
charge  of  adultery^  It  appeared, 
however,  that  she  never  represent- 
ed herself  as  a  single  woman,  or 
otherwise  than  as  Mrs.  Franco. 
She  was  therefore  not  within  the 
case  of  married  women  trading  on 
their  own  credit  within  the  city 
of  London,  and  was  of  course  dis- 
charged* 

PHOOTING    A    GAMEKEEPER. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ITth 
tnst.  soon  after  six  o'clock,  Mr. 
Thomas  Astill,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  head  gamekeeper  to 
carl  Spencer  at  Wimbledon  park, 
arrived  at  his  own  house  speechless, 
and  was  found  to  have  his  scull 
dreadfully  fractured,  apparently 
by  a  bullet  from  a  horse  pistol, 
which  had  perforated  h^s  hat  in 
two  places :  he  was  aho  much 
struck  across  both  his  thighs  by  the 
hilt  of  a  sv^ord  or  cutlass.  He  was 
S4^en  not  long  before,  by  some  men 
who  were  mowing  in  Wandsworth 
fields,  to  follow  ynd  overtake  a  man 
in  a  dark- coloured  jacket,  who  had 
just  been  shooting  and  taking  away 
some  ^arae, and  they  were  observed 
to  walk  together  towards  die  park  pa- 
ling, not  above  5  or  "600  yards  from 
his  rcBtdeiKe;  although  neither  the 
guirhe  had  with  biminor  the  hanger 


he  eafriedstt«.f»nde€l  by  hi&^fiide^caa 
be  found*  He  has  since  uodei^oBe 
the  operation  of  trepanning' ^  but 
we  undiirstand  he  now  lies  in  a 
very  dan^rous  state.  We  are» 
however,  nappy  to  find  that  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  Vtckery  and  La^ 
veikler  the  villain  has  been  takes. 
It  seems,  on  Saturday  mornings  ^ 
the  nephew  of  Ast<ll  was  going  out 
to  work,  he  heard  the  discharge 
of  a*  musket  f  he  retnmed'to  his 
uncle's  hoii6e  in  the  noble  earl's 
park,  and  informed  hiss*  Afitili, 
suspecting  it  was  some  fen^ 
shoocing  the  yoimg  game^  went  out 
tn  pursuit  of  htm  and  took  his  gmi 
widi  hitiK  Some  labourers  infonn- 
ed  him  tile  guu  was  discharged  by  a 
man  in  a  field  at  the  baok  of  his 
house;  he  traced  him,  and  wa« 
seen  to  come  up  with  him.  The 
man  who  had  discharged  the  gun^ 
walking  deliberately,  and  the  gama- 
keeper  makif\g  all  possible  speed 
after  iiim.  They  had  a  littk  soiffle 
together  (  but  all  the  violence  that 
tlie  man-  who  was  said  to  have 
discharged  the  gan  used,  watt  push* 

*  ing  tlie  gamekeeper  from  him«-^ 
These  circumstances  were  seen  l^ 
some  men  at  a  distance  ;theia$c  time 
that  diey  were  seen  diey  were  g^ 
ting  over  some  paling  together  in 

'  the  park.  In  about  half  an  hour 
ai  ter,  the  gamekeeper-  reached  his 
home,  in  a  very,  exhausted  state^ 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  from  a  de» 
sperate  wound  he  had  received  on 
the  left  side  of  his  head^  just  abovje 
his  ear,  and  speecbiess.  His  state 
was  such  tliat  he  could  not  give 
any  account  who  had  wounded 
him,  but  by  signs.  An  alarm  was 
giv'en  at  earl  Spencer's  house  ;  and 
the  gamekeeper  hieing  a  highly  re- 
spec  lable  servant,  Having  lived 
in  the  family  between  forty  and 
fifty  years,  and  being  at  ihe  ad- 
vanced age  of  about  scve&tyy  every 
exertion 
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exertion  was  madd  for  ^rgical  as- 
si^ance^  and  to  pursue  tbe  perpe- 
trator of  the  horrid  deed.  Mr. 
6hiUkoe»  the  surgeon  of  Putney, 
arrived  soon  after,  who,  finding 
the  wound  of  a  very  desperate  na- 
ture, sent  off  an  express  for  Mr. 
Carlisle, the  surgeon,  from  London, 
Ap^ication  was  also  seat  to  the 
public  office,  Bow^street,  and  La- 
vender and  Vickery  were  dispatched 
in  a'post-ehalse.  On  thtfir  arrival^ 
at  Wimbledon,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon* they  found,  from  the  best 
itiforiDation  they  could  procu\-e, 
that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wm. 
"Holt,  who  had  come  out  of  Hamp- 
'  shire  to  work  at  the  harvest,  v  as 
the  man  suspected,  and  that  he 
bad  been  employed  by  a  £iirmer«  a 
tenant  of  earl  Spencer,  to  cut  a 
field  of  barley  in  conjunction  with 
another  man,  near  the  place  where 
th!e  gun. was  discharged  from.  He 
wafi  to  have  finished  the  field  of 
barley  on  Sunday  by  himself,  the 
other  man'  being  employed  in  ano- 
riser  part  o(  the  farm  that  day  ;  he 
had  been  in  the  field  of  barley,  .it 
was  ascertained,  having  left  his 
victuals  and  bottle  of  beer  there 
for  the* day,  but  had  not  been  at 
vork.  Tlie  oflScers  went  to  the 
Antelope  at  Wandsworth,  where 
he  lodged,  but  he  did  not  go  home 
during  Saturday,  nor  did  he  go 
borne  at  night.  The  officers  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  at  Richmond 
and  Isleworth  iii  the  course  of  Sa- 
turday. On  Sunday  the  man  who 
worked  with  him  in  the  barley  field 
traced  him  to  Isleworth,  and  walked  * 
with  him  to  Brentford,  Chiswick, 
and  Putney ;  from  thence  he  sent 
his  fellow  workman  to  endeavour/ 
to  get  his  shoes  and  flannel  waist- 
coat ;  but  the  officers  having  been 
there,  and  informed  hirti  of  the 
charge  that  was  againct  him,  he 
VeAi^  to  let  the  clothes  go. 


The  officers  several  thnes  lost  all 
trace  of  him  for  six  or  seven  hours, 
but  *  at  length  pursued  him  to 
Hampton  Wick,  through  Kingston 
to  Hounslow,  and  from  thence  to 
Farnham,  where  they  found  him 
at  tho  public-house  called  thr 
Waggon  and  Horses.  They  learnt 
that  after  he  arrived  there  he  dis- 
charged a  muslcet  in  the  yard  be^ 
longing  to  the  bouse. 

When  the-  officers  inquired  of 
him  respecting  the.musket,  he  said 
it  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  tp  a 
soldier.  The  officers  not  being  ssir 
tisfied  with  this  account,  searched 
the  house  by  permission  of  the 
landlords  and  found  in  the  cell^y 
behind  a  beer  barrel,  ^a  gun,  which 
proved  to  be  the  sanoe  that  earl 
Spencer's  gamekeeper  weat  orit 
with.  Thi6  took  place  on  Wedaci- 
day  evening.  They  took  him  im» 
custody  of  course,  and  on  That?^ 
day  he  was  taken  before  the  woun^ 
ed  gamekeeper,^  who  is  not  able 
to  speak:  he  was  propped  up  in  his 
bed,  but  by  strong  signs  identified 
the  prisoner  as  the  man  who  . 
wounded  him  ;  he  having  his  per- 
fect hearing,  his  evidence  was  talc^ 
before  major  Flemir\gi  a  ma^ 
strate.  The  witnesses  to  provehus 
on  the  spot  we?e  examined  before 
major  Flemmg  and  two  other  m^r 
gistrates,  on  Thursday,  at  tfe 
Spi:ead  Eagle,  at  Wandsworth, 
from  whence  he  was  committed* 

SWITZERLAND.. 

A  letter  from  Lausanne*  of  thf 
2ith  of  June,  says—"  Anothv 
avalanche  took  place  '^on  the  14tb 
inst.  at  Vtlieneuve,  near  the  Lak^ 
of  Geneva;  but  unaccompanied 
lof  those  dreadful  consequences  at>> 
tendant  on  former  ones.  The 
heavy  r^n  that  fell  during  the  pre^ 
ceding  month  detached  the  summk 
of  the  mountain  from  its  base>  as 
large  fissuiest .  duee  ..yards  widq^ 

were 
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were  observable  two  weeks  preced- 
iufir.  These  warned  the  inhabittint* 
of  their  danger,  and  •  the  most 
-wealthy  removed  their  eflfects  ;  and 
the.jna,^istrates  made  such  pro- 
insion  for  the  poorer  orders,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  follow.  On 
the  14th)  at  mid-day,  the  atmo- 
sphere being  remarkably  ^erefne 
sind  clear,^^  ^the  summit  of  the 
Fourches,  covered  with  several 
hundred  treesi  suddenly  gavew^y: 
the  eoncttssion  was  heard  eight 
xmles  offl  The  ruins  occupy  a 
space  of  one  mile  and  a  qnarter, 
including  a  part  of  Villeneuve, 
At  Vevay  and  Noville,  the  ava^ 
iancbi  had  all  ^e  effects  of  an 
issrthqttttke,  the  houses  being  rock- 
ed, the' earthenware  broken,  and 
tlie  iiuiifture  displaced.'' 

K    SELr-CftEAT8D    KIKd. 

'A  late  Philadelphia  journal  con- 
tflitns  a  singular  account  of  Mr. 
Lambert,  nnariner,  of  Salem,  ^^s- 
eachusetts  state,  having  taken  pos- 
sesMon,  with  two  associates,  of 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  Inaccessible^ 
and  Nightingale  islands,  in  the 
Western  Ocean.  Mr.  I*,  in  a  pro- 
^madon,  Feb.  4>,  declares  his  in- 
tennon  of  founding  a  settlement 
Cbere  ;  and  says,  that  a^  they  have 
tiever  been  claimed  by  any  power, 
be  shall  from  the  above  date  con- 
stitute himself  the  sole  proprietor 
of  those  islands,  not  bv  right  of 
oo&quest  or  discovery,  out  by  the 
sadonal  and  sun  principles  of  abso- 
lute occupancy.  The  general  de- 
nomination of  the  islands  has  been 
'  altered  by  him  to  thiit  of  the  Islands 
of  Refreshment.  The  reason  which 
he  assigns  for  this^  undertaking  is 
ibe  hope  of  a  future  competency 
for  Iris  family,  and  a  relief  from 
embarrassments  by  which  he  has 
hidierto  been  afflicted.  It  is  Mr. 
L*ambert's  intention  to  pay  the 
•trictsesc  attention  to  husbandry, 
and  to  snpplj  ships  which  shall 


come  to  him,  with  all  the  articles 
of  the  island  at  a  cheap  rate.  He 
has  likewise  adopted  a  standard  ilag 
for  the  island.  He*  and  his  peopfe 
are  to  be  bound  in  the  con>se  of 
traffic  and  intercourse  with  any 
other  people,  by  the  principles  ti 
hospitality  and  good  fellowship 
and  the  laws  of  nations  ;  at  the 
same  time  reserving  for  himself 
the  power  of  deviating  from  these 
laws  whenever  particular  contracts 
or  other  engagements  should  inter- 
fere. The  editor  of  the  Miiladel- 
phia  journal  say»  that,  notwith- 
standing the  eccentricity  of  Mr.' 
Lambert,  he,  no  doubt,  will  esta- 
bli sh , a  very  useful  settlement.  He 
was  conveyed  to  the  island  from 
Rio  Janeiro  on  the  1  st  of  January  % 
and  in  34  days  had  cleared  abmit 
50  acres  of  land,  and  planted  va- 
rious kinds  of  seeds,  some  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  coffee-tree  and  sugar- ' 
cane,  were  furnished  him  by  die 
American  minister  at  Rio  Janeiro^ 

IRELAND. 

At  the  late  Cork  assizes,  Maurice 
Noonan  stood  mdicted  for  a  bur* 
glary  and  attempt  co  rob  the  house 
of  sir  J!  Purcell,  at  Highfort,  on  the, 
^i^ght  of  II th of  March  last.  The 
trial  excited  considerable  interest/ 
and  every  body  seemed  anxious  to 
hear  the  narration  of  a  transaction, 
in  which  on  one  side  though  the 
guilt  exhibited  may  but  too  fre- 
quently be  equalled,  the  courage, 
intrepidity,  and  coolness  displaced 
on  the  other  have  never  been  cx-t' 
ceeded,  and  seldoni  indeed  have 
they  been  matched,  in  the  history  of 
human  resolution. 

Sir  J.  Purcell,  the  first  wfeoesa 
called,  said,  that  on  the  night  of 
IlthMarch  last,  about  one  o'clock, 
and  after  he  had  retired  to 
bed,  he  heard  some  neise  outside 
the  window  of  his  parlour.  He 
slept  on  the  ground^floor,  in  arooo^ 
immediately  . 
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xj!nf)|u^it6ly  ,cu!bixung  4h«  parlour* 
There  was  a  door  hovfk  one  room 
mto  theothcr;  b^  this  having  bec^n 
found  incpnTeiuentt  and  there  being 
aooiliirr  passage  from  thebed^cham- 
bjBr  mpfe  a<Bcpniinodatiiifi%  it  was 
nailed  up>  aad  some  of  theTumitare 
of  sbe^arlour  putagam^t  it.  Shortly 
after  ur-  John  beard  the  noise  in 
front  of  .hift  bouse,  tlie  windows  of 
the  parlowr  'vi^cre  dashed  in,  and. 
t|ie.Qoi£e>  o<;c|isioned  by  the  feet  of 
tbo  robbers  leapijog  from  the  win* 
dowsdqwaupoQ  the  parjjcuiry  ap«> 
penned  to  denote  a  gang  not  less 
tiuin  14  in  number,  as  it  struck  hin^* 
i}e  Imoiediately  got  out  of  bed  ^ 
aud  tbe  first  determloation  he  took 
being  to^  n>ai;e.  re^istanc^f  it  was 
"B^itb  AO  S0iall  mortification  that  he 
reflected  ^P9n  the  uoarxoed  condi*, 
tioa  ill  which  he  was  placedy  being 
de^^tute  of  a  single  weapon  of  the 
Qidiiiary  sort.  -In  this  sute  he , 
^ent  little  time  in  deliberation  ;  as 
it  almost  immediately  occurred  to 
liim»  that  haying  supped  in  the  bed- 
chamt>er  on  that  night)  a  knife  had 
been  left  bd>tnd  by  accident^  and 
be  instantly  proceeded  to  grope  in 
tbe  dark  for  this  weapon*  which 
hs^pily  he  found  before  the  door 
lea(ung  fiom  the  parlpur  into  the 
bed^ehamber  had  been  broke  open. 
While  he  btood  in  calm  but  resolnte 
^pectatipn  that  the  progress  of  the 
t^pjbb^  would  soon  lead  them  to 
lus  .bed-chamber,  he  heard  the  fur* 
vjfxa^  which  had  been'  placed 
.  afainst  tbe  pailed-up  door  ezpedi* 
tiously^splacedy  and  immediately 
'  afterwards  this  door  was  burst 
i^eo*  Tbe  moon  shone  with  great 
brightness  $  and  when  thic  door 
was  thrown  open,  the  ^ght  stream* 
tag  in  though  three  large  wmdows 
in  the  parlour,  afior^d  sir  John  a 
tiew  that  might  have  made  an  in- 
trepid spirit  uot  alitdeapprehensiTe. 
His  bed*room  was  darkened  to  ex* 
€fi9h  io  consequence  of  the  ;dbttt- 


ters  of  the  windows*,  a^  well  as  tbe 
GurtaioSf  being  closed;  and  thus, 
while  he  ^tood  enveloped,  ii^  darki- 
nessy  he  saw  standing  before  him, 
by  the  brightness  of  the  moon-Iightr 
a  body  of  meifi,  all  armed*  and 
of  those  who  were  in  t^e  van  of  the 
saug  be,  observed  that  a  few  were 
blackened^  Armed  ouJy.  with  tbis , 
case-knife,  ai^i  aided  Qtif  by  a 
dauntless  heart,  he  took  his  station . 
by  the  side  of  the  door»  and  iu  a 
moment  after^  one  of  the  villains 
eatered  &om  the  parlour  into  tht 
dark  room.  IvtstaQtiy  upon<advan«« 
dug,  sir  John  plunged,  the  knife,  at 
him,  the  point  bf  which  entered 
under  the  right  arm,  and  in  a. line 
with  the  uipple  ;  and  so  home  was 
the  blow  sent,  that  the  ki\ife  pass* 
ed  into  the  robber's  body,  untu  sir. 
John's  hand  stopped  its  farther  pro* 
gress..  Upon  receiving  thisthrustt 
the  villain  reeled  back  into  the  pai^ 
lour,  cryifig  out  bUsphemouslf 
that  he  was  killed :  shortly  aiter^ 
another  advanced,  who  was  receiv- 
ed in  a  similar  manner,  and  who 
also  staggered  back  into  the  par* 
lour,  crying  out  that  he  was 
wounded  A  voice  iV<)m  the  out- 
side gave  orders  to  fire  into  the 
dark  room  4  upon  which  a  maa 
stepped  fcxrward  with  a  short  gun  10 
his  hand,  which  had  the  buC( 
broken  off  at  the  small,  and  which 
had  a  piece  of  cord  tied  round  the 
barrel  and  stock  near  the  swell. 
As  this  fellow  stood  in  the  act  to. 
fire,  sit  Jobn  had  the  amazin|r 
coolness  to  look  at  his,  incendra 
murdeser;  and  without  betraying 
any  audible  emotion  whateveaiv 
that  might  pomt^ut  the  eiact  spot 
which  he  was  standing  in,  he  calm<* 
Iv  calculated  his.  own  sstfety  fix>iti. 
tfaeshotwhich  was  prepaiingforhina* 
He  saw  that  the  contents  of  the 
piece  were  hkelyto  pass  ckaeto 
his  breast,  without  menacing  him 
with  at  least  any  scnoos :  weund» 
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and  in  this  state  of  firm  and  manly 
expectation  he  stood  without  flinch* 
ing  until  the  piece  was  fired,  and 
its  contenu  harmlessly  lodged  m 
the  wall.  It  was  loaded  with  a 
brace  of  bullets  and  three  slugs. 
As  soon  as  the  robber  fired,  sir 
John  made  a  pass  at  him  with  the 
knife,  and  wbunded  him  in  the 
arm,  which  he  repeated  again  in 
a  moment  with  similar  effect ;  and, 
as  tfie  others  had  done, '  the  villain, 
upon  being  wounded,  retired,  ex- 
ciahninq;  .that  he  was  wounded: 
The  rbbbers  immediately  rushed 
forward  from  the  trarlofur  into  the 
dati:  room,  and  then  it  was  that 
sir  John*s  mind  recognised  the 
deepest  sense  of  danger,  not  to  be 
oppressed  by  it,  however,  but  to 
surmount  k.  He  thought  diat  the 
chance  of  preserving  his'  own  life 
was  over,  and  he  resolved  to  sell 
that  life  still  dearer  to  his  intended 
niurderers,  than  even  what  they 
httd  almidy  paid  for  the  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  it.  He  did  not 
lose  a  moment  after  the  villains  had 
entered  the  room,  to  act  with  the 
determination  he  had  so  instanta« 
neously  adopted  ;  he  struck  at  the 
fourth  fellow  with  his  knife,  and 
wounded  him ;  and  at  the  same 
instant  he  received  a  blow  on  the 
head,  and  found  himself  grappled 
with.  He  shortened  his  hold  of 
the  knife,  and  stabbed  repeatedly 
at  the  fellow  with  whom  he  found 
himself  engaged.  The  floor  being 
slippety,  from  the  blood  of  the 
wounded  men,  sir  John  and  his  ad- 
versary both  fell ;  and  while  they 
were  on  the  ground,'  sir*  John, 
linking  that  his  thrusts  with  the 
knife,  though  made  xnth  all  his 
fbrcc,  did  not  sfeem  to  produce. the 
decisive  effect  which  they '  had  in 
liie  beginning  of  the  conflict,  he 
exahltned  the  point  of  his  weapon 
With  his  finger,  and'foimd  that  the 


blade  of  ;tt  had  been  bent  near  the 
pDtot.  As  he  l^y  stnsgglrns;  on  the 
ground,  he  ehdeavdured,  but  un^ 
sttccess^ly,  to  straighten  the  cur» 
vature  of  the  knife ;  but  ifidille  oat 
hand  was  employed  in  this  attempt, 
he  perceived  that  the  grasp  of  hii 
adversary  was  losing  its  consthunt 
and  pressure,  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  after  he  found  himseif  entirely 
rrieased  from  it :— the  limbs  of'  the 
robber  were  in  fact  by  this  time 
unnerved  by  death.  Sir  John . 
found  that  this  fellow  had  a  swovd 
inhi^  hand,  and  this  he  immediately 
seized,  and  gave  several  blowi 
witli  it,  his  knife  being  no  longer 
serviceable.  At  len^  the  rob* 
hers,  finding  so  mnny  of  their 
partv  had  been  killed  or  wounded^ 
employed  themselves  in  removing 
the  bodies  ;  and  sir  John  took  t^is 
opportunity  of  retiring  into  a  place 
a  little  apart  from  the  house,  where 
he  remained  for  a  short  dme.  Thej 
dragged  their  companions  into  the 
parlour  ;  and  having  placed  chairs 
with  the  backs  upwards,  by  means 
of  those  they  lifted  the  bodies  out 
of  the  window,  and  afterwards 
took  them  away.  When  the  rob« 
hers  retired,  sir  John  returned  to 
the  house,  and  called  up  a  man- 
servant foom  his  bed,  who^  du« 
ring  this  long  and  bloody  eonflict* 
had  not  appeared,  and  had  eon* 
sequently  received  from  his  master 
warm  and  loud  upbraiding  for  hi# 
cowardice.  Sir  John  then  place€( 
his  daughter4n4aw  and  grand* 
child,  who  were  his  only  inmates^ 
in  places  oi  safety,  and  took  such 
precautions  as  circtmistances  point<» 
cd  out  till  the  daylight  appealed.' 
The  next  day,  the-  alarm  having 
been  given,  search  was  made  after 
die  robbers  ;  and  sir  John  having 
gone  to  the  house  of  the  prisoner, 
Maurice  Noonan,  upon  searching, 
ke  found  conceated  under  his  bed 
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^  identic^]  short  gtiii  with  whtcb 
tme  of  the  robbers  had  fired  at  him^ 
Noottan  was  iminedis^If  seetired^ 
and  sent  to  gaol ;  and  upon  foein|f 
^sited  by  sir  John  Purcell,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  sir  John  *^bad 
like  to  do  for  faim/^  and  was  pro^ 
ceeding  to  show  (until  sir  John 
prevented  him)  the  wounds  he  had 
received  from  the  knife  in  his  arm. 
An  accoroplice»  John  Daniel 
S42Hivan,  deposed^  that  he  was  one 
of  the  party  that  met  at  Nbonan^s 
hcQse  to  rob  HighfOrt-hojise ;  that 
they  were  nine  in  number,  and  had 
arms ;  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of 
the  number^  and  that  he  carried  a 
small  gun.  Upon  the  gun  being 
produced  in  court  with  which  sir 

'  John  Purcell  had  been  fired  at,  the 
witness  said  it  was  that  with  which 
the  prisoner  was  armed  the  night 
of  the  attack.  Witness  said,  he 
did  not  go  into  Mr*  PurcelPs  house } 
that  two  men  were  killed  and  thtee 
severely  wounded,  out  of  the  nine 
of  which  the  party  consisted.     He  ' 

•said  he  was  induced  to  coxtie  for- 
trard  and  give  evidence,'  upon 
hearing  that  two  men  named  Cush* 

,ing,  wno  were  innocent,  were  ac^ 
CQsed  of  being  of  the  party^ .  that 
attacked  sir  •kjhn  Purcell's  house. 
He  said  he  did  not  hear  that  in-, 
formations  had  been  sworn  against 
him  before  he  delivered  himself 
into  custody.  The  witness  stood 
a  Ion?  and  rigorous  examination 
by  WK.  O'Connell;  but  none  of 
the  facts  seemed  to  be  shaken^ 
though  every  use  was  made  of  the 
guilty  character  of  the  witness^ 
The  prisoner  made  no  defence; 
and  judge  Mayne  then  proceeded 
to  charge  the  jury  in  a  manner  the 
most  copious  and  perspicuous,  and 
at  the  same  time  earnestly  exacting 
for  the  prisoner  whatever  could  be 
expected  from  a  junction  of  the 
puiest  humanity  vnth  justice.    He 


commended  with  due  approbation 
the  bravery  and  presence  of  mind 
displayed  through  a  conflict  $0  qa* 
equal  and  so  bloody  by  sir  John  Par- 
cell.  The  fury,  after  a  few  minutes, 
returned  their  virdict-^Guilty. 

STAFFORD  assizes; 

Burglary. 

SO.  George  Taylor,  alias  John 
Smith,  alias  William  Smith,  James 
Barker,  Isaac  Hickman,  William 
Turner^  and  Abraham  Whitehonse, 
were  indicted  for  breaking  into  the 
dwelling-honse  of  William  Church 
Norcop^  at  Betton,  and  stealing 
thereout  one  bank  post*bill,  value 
64/.  one  other  ditto,  value  32/.  18r.  | 
one  other  ditto,  value  20/. ;  five 
one-pound  notes,  five  two-pound 
notes,  five  other  one-pound  notes^- 
five  other  two-pound  notes,  two 
guineas,  ten  half-guineas,  ten 
seven-shilling  pieces,  and  other 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  with  some 
plajte.  As  Mr.  Norcop  could  only 
swear  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  it 
was  found  requisite  to  admit  one 
of  them  as  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  Sheldon  vras 
chosen  for  thit  purpose. 

W.  C.  Norcop  being  sworn,  stat- 
ed, that  having  fastened  the  doors 
of  his  house  sS>out  ten  o'clock,  he 
went  to  bed,  but  was  awoke  by  a 
noise  at  his  chamber  door  about 
twelve;  he  saw  a  light,  and  the 
door  open,  and  immediately  asked. 
Who's  there? — What's  the  matter  ? 
On  this,  two^men,  with  tbehr  faces" 
blacked  and  dirty  smock-frocks 
on,  came  up  to  the  bed.  White-> 
house  was  one  of  them,  and  held 
a  pistol  over  him  ;  the  other  stood 
with  a  candle  behind  Wliitehouse« 
who  saW,  "  Give  me  your  money 
-—give  us  your  keys."  He  said  the 
keys  were  in  his  breeches  pocket  ^ 
they  took  them  up,  and  took  the 
,    money 
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money  out  of  the  pocket  j  they 
jhen  went  to  the  bureau,  when  a 
third  man  cume  to  the  oppo-site  side 
of  the  bed,  and  said  **  Be  still ;  be 
quiet,"  several  times.  Not  finding 
the  key  fit  very  readily,  the  bureau 
vas  burst  open  ;  he  heard  them 
pour  the  money  out  of  the  drawers, 
but  could  not  see  them,  and  they 
then  left  the  room.  The  prisoner 
Turner  was  a  footman  in  his  ser- 
vice about  four  or  Rve  years  ago. 
On  examining  a  bureau  and  a  clo- 
set, he  missed  the  property  men- 
tioned in  the  indictment. 

Samuel  Sheldon— knows  the  pri^  • 
soners  at  the  bar ;  assisted  them  in 
breaking  into  Mr.  Norcop's  house. 
About  a  fortnight  before  the  bur- 
glary was  committed,  he  met  Tur- 
ner, who  asked  him  to  go  along 
with  him  to  rob  Mr.  Norcop ;  he 
could  go  in  and  take  the  money 
himsell,  if  somebody  would  watch ; 
and  he  consented  to  go.  Turner 
said  be  had  four  more  to  assist,  and 
they  were  to  meet  at  tlie  Wheat* 
sheaf  in  Wolveihampton  on  the 
24th  of  March.  They  all  met 
there  at  tlie  time  appointed  j  and 
about  eleven  o'clock .  set  out  to- 
wards Drayton,  They  did  not 
walk  all  together,  but  kept  in  sight 
of  each  other.  They  slept  at 
Newpoitthat  night,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  m  tlie  morning  j)roceedcd 
on  towards  Drayton.  They  arriv- 
ed  within  100  yards  of  the  house 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Turner  told  them  to  stjJy  there, 
while  he  went  and  put  things  ready 
for  going  in.  Turner  and  Taylor 
then  ,went  into  the  house  ;  Turner 
entered  through  the  hall-door,  turn- 
ed into  the  parlour  on  tlie.  right 
hand,  unfastened  the  shutters  and 
sash  window,  and  then  came  out. 
They  all  stayed  in  the  out-buildings 
till  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  hav- 
ing blackened  the  faces  of  witness, 
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Whitehouse,  Turner,   and  Baker^ 
and   put  smock-frocks  on  Whiter- 
house  and  Turner,  they  went  td 
the  house.   Turner  entered  through 
the  window  he  had  before  unfasten- 
ed, opened  the  hall- door,  and  let 
them   all  in  ;  •  he  then  went  and.  , 
lighted  the   candles.     Taylor  was 
stiilioned  fn^itside,  with  a  pistol,  to 
prevent  any  one  coming  in  or  out ; 
another  pistol  was  given  to  witness ; 
and  Turner,  witli  the  third  in  hisr 
hand,  led  tlie  way,  showed  then*   . 
Mr.  Norcop's  room,  and  then  went 
down,  he  bein^  fearful  that  Mr. 
Norcop  would  know  him  if  he  went 
in.     Wliitehouse  asked   Mr.  Nor-s 
cop  for  the  keys,  and  seeing  him 
agitated  gave  witness  the  candle  to 
hold,  took  tlie  pistol,   and  stood 
by  Mr.    Norcop,   who  gave  him 
his  small-clothes,  out  of  which  he 
took  the  money,  and  the   key  of 
the  bureau.      Hickman  tried  the 
key,  and  it  not  fitting  verj  readily, 
he  took  an  instrument  from  under 
his  coat  and  forced  it  open.  White- 
house  then  came  to  the  bureau, 
took  the  cash,  &c.  out,  and  put  it* 
into  a  small  bag.     They  then  went 
out,  and  directly  after  heard  a  bell 
ring,  on  which  Turner  fired  a  pistol 
to  alarm  them.     They  then  set  out 
for  Eccleshall,  to  divide  the  spoil ; 
in    doing   which   they  quarrelled, 
Whitehouse  and  Taylor,  who  car- 
ried the  cash,  being  charged  with- 
secreting  part  of  it.     Havmg  shar- 
ed the  booty,  they  separated.    Tur- 
ner and  witness  wetit  to  the  Dolphin 
Intiy    Stafford;   Turner  told    the 
landlady  he  was  come  to  pay  her 
the  guinea  he  owed  her.      They 
breakfasted  there,  and  had  three 
tankards  of  ale,  and  Turner  gave 
her  a  bank  post-bill  for  3^2/.  ISs. 
which  he  asked  her  t©  change,  and 
keep  the  guinea ;  but  she  did  not 
like    to  change  it;   he    therefoiv 
paid  the  reckoning  with  a  crown- 
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piece.  They  then  went  to  the 
[White  Bear,  at  which  place  they 
Hjet  their  four  companions.  Wit- 
ness and  Turner  set  out  for  Penk- 
ridge  on  foot,  and  when  about  two 
xniles  distant  were  overtaken  by 
Taylor  and  Whitehpuse  in  a  chaise, 
into  which  they  entered,  and  went 
to  Penkridge.  They  hired  another 
chaise  at  Penkridge,  in"^'hichtJiey 
proceeded  towards  Wolverhamp. 
ton  5  but  when  near  Wolverliamp- 
ton,  Whitehouse  and  Taylor  got 
out. 

J.  Maddock  stated,  that  he  kept 
the  Red  Bull  public-house  at 
Sandy-lane ;  recollected  Taylor 
conaing  to  his  house,  with  three 
other  persons,  about  eight  o'clock 
on  the  25th  of  March,  They  had 
six  rolls,  part  of  which  'they  ate, 
and  put  part  in  their  pockets. 
They  said  they  had  a  companion 
on  tJie  road,  who  was  sick ;  and 
they  went  out  twice,  as  he  suppos- 
ed, to  take  hira  refreshment.  They 
left  his  house  between  eight  and 
jiine.     Knows  Turner  very  well, 

Mrs.  Shallcross  stated,  that  she 
kept  the  Dolphi-n  Inn,  Stafford  ; 
tliat  Turner,  m  company  with  a 
man  who  had  a  lame  hand,  came 
there  on  on  the  S6th  of  March, 
and  told  her  he  was  come  to  pay 
the  guinea  he  owed  her  ;  she  told 
him,  that  was  right;  that  they 
breakfasted,  and  had  three  tan- 
kards of  ale;  in  payment  he  offer- 
cd  her  a  bill,  which  she  desired  a 
traveller  to  look  at,  who  asked 
her  if  she  had,  and  if  she  knew  the 
amount  of  it  ?  .  She  replied,  No. 
He  then  told  her,  it  was  for  32/. 
\Ss.  and  she  refused  to  change  it. 
Turner  then  paid  the  reckoning 
with  an  old  crown- piece,  and  said, 
he  would  go  and  get  the  bill  chang- 
ed, and  come  back  and  pay  her 
the  guinea.  •  The  two  men  tlien 
vent  out,  and  did  not  return. 
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Mr.  C.  Collins,  rashier  at  tht 
bank  of  Messrs.  Stephenson  anil 
Webb,  stated,  that  Turner  bro,ught 
a  bank  post-bill,  value  S2/.  18j-  to 
him,  on  the  26th  of  March,  to  be 
cashed  ;  the  bill  not  being  indorsedi 
he  refu5ed  to  do  so, 

J.  Turner  stated,  that  he  was  a 
clerk  to  Messrs.  Birch  and  Yates  t 
that  between  i*ie  hours  of  nine  ana 
eleven,  on  tlie  26th  of  March,  a 
man  he  could  not  swear  to  came 
to  the  bank,  and  presented  a  54/. 
bank  post-bill  for  change,  for  vfhich 
he  gave  him  54*  one  pound  Scaf^ 
ford  notes-;  that,  on  the  same  day^ 
'  Hickm;m  came  and  asked  for 
change  for  a  20/.  bank  post-bill, 
but  not  being  indorsed,  it  .was 
refused, 

-  —  Roberts  stated,  that  he^,  wii 
two  other  persons,  went  in  pursuit 
o{  Whitehouse  and  Turner,  Ho 
traced  them  to  a  cottage  at  KcuiIt 
worth,  in  Warwickshire.  He  ba4 
a  loaded  pistol  with  him ;  but  l6 
prevent  its  going  o£F,  he  put  the 
guard  over  the  trigger.  ^Having 
forced  the  door  open,  he  saw' White, 
house  and  Turner,  one  on  each 
bed,  upon  which  he  immediitely 
sprang  forward,  and  seized  upoii 
Whitehouse  with  his  left  hand. 
W^hitehousc  immediately  put  his 
hand  under  the  bed-clothes,  pulled 
out  a  pistol,  presented  it  at  the 
wiines:»*s  bieast,  and  pulled  the 
trigger,  but,  fortunately,  it  flashed 
in  the  pan  ;  witness  then  threw  him 
on  the  bed.  Whitehouse  again 
endeavoured  to  put  his  hand  under 
the  bed-ciothes,  but  witness  pre* 
vented  him^  and  final -y  succeeded, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  otlier 
two  men,  in  securing  and  hand- 
cuffing them.  .  On  searching  the 
bed,  another  pistol  was  iound, 
which,  as  well  as  the  first,  wa* 
loaded  with  powder  and  a  bullet ; 
and  in  the  pockets  of  the  p ris<A)ers 
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Were  found  some  more  gunpowder, 
bullets,  and  a  bu11et>moula. 
'  Some  other  witrtesses  were  called 
tb  corroborate  the  testimony  of 
Sheldon,  to  one  of  whom  Taylor 
confessed  the  whole  of  the  parti- 
culars. Verdict — Guilty.  [These 
fhen  were  all  executed  on  the  24th 
'i)(  August.] 

The^  Montteur  of  the  19th  ult. 
contiirts  the  following  reply  of  Bo- 
naparte to  the  address  of  a  deputa- 
tion f I  om  the  Itenian  Isles  : 
•  "  Gentlemen  deputies  from  the 
lomian  Isles, — I  have  caused  great 
works  to  be  completed  in  your 
couatrj,  I  have  collected  a  great 
number  of  troops;  and  ammunition 
cf  all  kinds.  I  do  not  regret  thef 
expenses  which  Corfu  has  cost  my 
treasury.  It  is  the  key  of  the 
Adnaifc. — I  will  never  abandon 
tR6  islands  which  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy  by  sea  has  placed  in  their* 
power.  In  India,  in  America,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  every  thing  that 
i^,  and  has  been  Fiench,  shall  ai- 
rways be  so.  Conquered  by  tlie 
entfmy,  bf  the  vicissitudes  of  Wiy, 
they  shall  return  into  the  empire  by 
the  other  events  of  the  war,  or  by 
the  stipulations  of  peace.  I  should 
always  consiJer  it  as  an  eternal  bint 
Upon  my  refgn,  if  I  ever  sanctioned 
the  abandonment  of  a  single  French- 
man.** 

What  has  been  called  *  a  tower 
erecting  at  Boulogne,  is,  .it  seems, 
a  sort  of  column  formed  of  marble 
fbtind  near  Boulogne,  and  which 
is  to  be  called  The  Column  Napo- 
leon. It  is  162  Frtnch  feet  in 
height,  and  square.  On  the  sides 
are^  two  lions  of  bronze  cast  by 
Houdon,  seventeen  feet  in  height. 
In  front  is  a  representation  in 
bronze  of  marshal  So  ult  present- 
ing the  model  of  this  monument  to 
Napoleon  in  t!ic  name  of  tlie  Army 
^  xbt  Coast;  the  figures  are  IS 


feet  in  height.  On  the  sea-frpnt  ik 
a  representation,  also  in  bronie,  of 
admiral  Latonche  Treville,  with 
marine  attributes,  and  allegorical 
figures  of  Prudence  aftd  strength. 
These  two  bronzes  are  cased  with 
porphyry.  The  column  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  eagles  in  bron7e, 
cast  by  Getti,  seven  feet  in  height, 
supporting,  on  their  wings  display- 
ed, the  bust  of  Napoleon. 

SPAIM. 

The  cortes  of  Spam  adopted  on 
the  19:hof  June,  after  a  long  ;md 
secret  discussion,  a  decree  accepting 
an  offer  made  by  the  British  go- 
vernment,  of  mediating  with  trie 
Spanish  provinces  in  South  Ameri« 
ca.  The  decree  consists  of  nine 
articles ;  and  the  mediation  Is  ac- 
cepted, on  condition  that  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  cortes  should- be  the  basis  of 
the  treaty  j  and  that  tlie  British 
government  should,  on  the  failure 
of  the  negotiation,  suspend  all  in- 
tercourse with  tlie  refractory  pro- 
vinces, and  assist  in  reducing  them* 
to  subjection. 

The  activity  of  the  Guerrillas  in 
annoying  the  French  continues  un- 
abated, and  their  attempts  are  ge*  . 
ncrally  successful.  The,  Empeci- 
nado  continues  to  sigualize  himself 
by  the  briskness  and  boldness  of  his  * 
attacks.  He  lately  stormed  a  bat- 
tery near  one  of  the  gates  of  Ma- 
drid, and  carried  ofr  the  cannon.— 
Among  the  booty  taken  by  Mina' 
from  Joseph  Bonitparte's  escort,  is 
said  to  be  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
diamonds — ^ihe  former  amounting 
to  16  millions  of  reals^  the  latter  to 
two  jiiihions. 

ITALY. 

Some  decrees  have  been  issued 
by  Bonaparte  for  the  improvement 
and  embellishment  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  the  raising  a  fund  for 
the  purpose.  The  navitatioa  of 
(12)  Xb% 
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the  tiver  Tiber  is  ta  be  made  per- 
fect, the  bridges  of  Horatius  Codes 
.and  pope  Sextus  are  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  tne  Pantheon  and  the  square  of 
Trajan  are  to  be  enlarged  and  em- 
belhshcd.  . 

Th(5  pojpeha?  been  Vemoyed,  by 
order  of  Bonaparte,  from  Savona, 
in  the  Genoese  territory,  to Tortona, 
•a  strong  place  in  Piedmont. 

GERMANY. 

The  misery  into  which  many  of 
the  German  states  ai*e  plunged 
by  aii  adherence  to  the  "  con- 
tiYiental  system**  is  inconceivable. 
A  Leipzig  journal  states,  that  it 
was  ascertained  by  the  diet,  that 
the  manufactures  of  SaJcony  em- 
ployed upwards  of  4'00,000  work- 
men ;  but  that  they  had  since 
dwindled  to  about  one  fourih.  In 
June,  about  15,000  ^^^re  in  a  state 
of  starvation,  in  consequence  of 
Russia  having  closed  her  frofitiers 
to  the  goods  of  foreign  manufac- 
tories. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Berlin  use 
lupines  roasted,  to  supply  the  place 
of  coffee. 

RUSSIA. 

A  meteoric  stone,  of  15  pounds, 
fell  on  the  1st  of  March  in  the 
village  of  Konleghowsk,  dependent 
on  the  town  of  Romca,  iil  the  go- 
vernment of  TschemigofF,  in  Rus- 
sia, and  making  part  of  the  domains 
of  count  Golovkin:  its  fall  wai 
preceded  by  three  violent  claps  of 
thunder.  When  it  was  dug  out 
fix)m  the  depth  of  more  than  three 
feet,  through  a  thick  layer  of  ice, 
it-  still  possessed  heat :  It  was  re- 
marked, that  at  the  third  -clap  of 
thunder  there  was  un  extraordinary 
explosion,  with  a  loud  hissing 
noise,  and  throwing  out  a  great 
number  of  sparks. 

ASIA. 

The  nabob  of  Oude  lately  gave 
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a  gr?tnd  hunt,  to  which  a  nnmb«r 
of  European  officers  were,  invited, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  not 
fewer  than  twenty  large  tigct!^ 
which  liad  lon^  .infested  the  ^oubt 
Iry,  and  committed  great  depreda^ 
tions,  Were  destroyed.  Some  ele^ 
phants  were,  however,  wounded  in 
this  diversion^  and  two  orthneeof 
the  hunters  killed.  Au  European 
gentleman  (Mr.  Collet}  was  dan* 
gerously  wounded. 

A  letter  from  an  officer  onboar4 
his  majesty's  ship  LioQ,  dated  Bom*- 
bay,  Feb,  1,  says,  "  On  our  arr 
rival  here,  the  Persian  ambassador 
received  a  letter  from  the  king  of 
Persia,  signifying  tlial  he  had  con^ 
ferred  on  him  the  title  of  khan* 
which  is  the  highest  rank  next  to  tKc 
royal  faniily.  AU  the  Persians  apd 
Parsees  at  Bombay  canae  off  to  the 
ship  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  ext 
cellency ;  after  which  seven  boats, 
with  a  band  in  one  of  them,  came 
off  to  conduct  him  on  shore.  On 
leavin?  the  ship,  he  was  salt?  ted  bv 
us  with  21  guns,  and  received  with 
a  like  salute  on  shore.  On  Lmdiijg* 
sir  Gore  Ousely  was  receiyed  w^ 
21  gvms,  and  th^  military  wer^  all 
turned  out.  We  are  to  sail  in  s| 
few  days  for  the  Persian  Oiilph, 
and  are  in  hopes  that  we  sliall  n^^ 
remain  tliere  more  than  15  days,'* 

WEST  INDIES, 

An  ordinance  was  published  by 
king  Christophe,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  proliibiting  the  foreign  mer- 
chants from  retailing  cargoes  as* 
signed  tD  ihem,  and  speci^ing  thi^ 
smallest  quantity  of  merphandiztt 
they  would  be  permitted  to  dispose 
of  at  one  time,  upder  a  penalty  of 
S0004ollars.— In  addition  to  creat- 
ing various  ranks  of  nobility,* he 
has  issued  edicts  for  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  a  royal  guard,  an  order  of 
knighthood,  anu  a  clerical  hierar* 
chy.    A  body  of  250  infantr/,  an4 
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a  company  of  light  horse^  are  to 
take  care  of  the  personal  safety  of 
'fcis  sable  majesty,  and  two  compa- 
iites  of  light  horse  are  to  attend  up- 
on the  qneen  and  prince  royal, 
'The  inih'rary  order  of  the  negro 
legion  of  honour  is  denominated 
,the  Oi;der  of  St;  Henry;  A  fnnd 
t)f  500,000  livres  constitutes  the 
endowment  cf  the  order,  all  the 
Ihembers  of  which  must  profess  the 
Catholic  faith.*  Beref mined  to  ape 
the  monarch  in  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstance, king  Hcnty  has  also 
Ms  royal  gazette; 

•     .XHELAND;       . 

The  rev.  Mat tliew  Crowley,  pro- 
fcssot  of  the  sacred  scriptures  in  the 
^oUeee  pf  Maynooth,  read  hist 
monin  hrs^  recantation  in  Christ- 
dfiuJ^h  cath'cdral  t  and  after  divine 
service  partook  of  the  holy  commu- 
nion. This  gentleman*s  conver- 
siott  (if  we  are  rightly  informed) 
was  prfn«ipally  occasioned  by  the 
following  circumstance  :-^He  had 
been  for  some  tinje  preparing  him- 
self to  givehis  class  in  the  college  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  "  the  pro- 
testant  heresy,^*  as  it  ir  theologi- 
tally  termed  in  the  Roman  catho^ 
lie  ecclesiastical  seminaries j  and 
fonr  this  purpose  had  diligently  scu- 
dkd  all  the  leading  points  of  con- 
troversy between  the  protestant  and 
tbe  Roman  catholic  religions,  and 
most  carefully  examined  that  foxm- 
tain  of  all  truth,  the  holy  scrip- 
ttifes;  and  critically,  and  with  a 
tuind  bent  upon  impartial  investi- 
^Aticn,  had  per^Kcd  Mr.  Stack- 
lease's  invaluable  History  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  late  bishop  Porteus's 
Ijectures  on  the  Gospels.  The  re- 
stUt  has  been,  his  renoancing  the 
tenets  of  that  religion  in  which  he 
was  brought  up,  arid  embracing 
the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the 
Informed  church.    His  conversion 


hcis,  we  understand,  prddttced  a 
Very  strong  sensation  ?n  the  college 
of  Maynooth,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  scudents  have  m,inffested  an 
inclination  to  follow  his  example. 
Mr;  Crowley  is  about  38  years  of 
age,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  most  singular 
ift  idesiy,  of  spotless  reputation,  and 
of  the*  most  profound  learning. 

19.  During  a  most  treniendous 
thunder- storm,  July  28,  as  tlie  fa- 
roily  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  South 
Park,  noar  Hedon,  Yorkshire,  was 
sitting  in  the  parlour  after  su-ppeiv 
the  lightning  entered  the  room; 
tfnd  &lr.  S.  Robinson,  aged  ^2S 
years,  who  was  sitting  with  his  head 
close  to  the  bell-handle,  which  had 
served  as  a  conductor  t6  the  elec- 
tric flaid,  was  instantly  struck  dead. 
TJ>e  two  miss  Robinsons,  and  a 
Mr.  Haggerston,  v^ere  slightly 
bruised,  A  small  discoloured  place 
appeared  on  one  side  of  the  de- 
ceased's  neck,  and  one  on  the  out- 
side of  his  thigh,  but  no  other  marks 
of  the  stroke  were  visible. • 

TRIAL    OF    BEKJAMIN    BYROM,   AND 

HANNAH    BYROM    HIS    WIFE, 

FOR    Ml/RDER. 

20.  The  prisoners  were  charged 
with  the  wilful  murder  of  Joseph 
Fisher,  ^  a  chimney-^sweeper,  at 
Wakefteld,  by  maliciously  stirring* 
up  a  fire,  whereby  the  soot  in  the 
adjoining  chimney  was  set  on  fire, 
and  the  deceased  w^j:s  so  dreadfully 
burnt  iliat  he  e^phred  in  a:  few  days. 

George  Eyre,  one  of  die  sweeps 
employed  on  this  occasion,  stated, 
that  himself/  the  deceased,  and  a' 
boy  of  the  name  of  Watson,  went 
out  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
April,  at  five  o'clock,  to  sweep  the 
chimney  of  Mr-  Grace,  the  pri- 
soner's neighbour.  They  knocked 
with  tlieir  brushes  at  the  house  of 
the  prisoners  for  half  an  houfi  calU 
(I3J  ing 
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iHg  out  **  sweep  !**  but  could  get 
no  answer ;  but  the  witness  said  he, 
was  sure  some  person  in  the  house 
was  up,  as  he  heard  a  noise.  Wit- 
ness said>  that  the  last  time  they 
swept  the  chimney  of  Mr.  Grace 
(which  was  about  four  months 
before),  Mrs.  Byrom  threatened, 
if  they  did  not  bring  a  sheets  and 
Iceep  the  soot  from  fallihg  down 
into  theii*  house,  she  would  set  the 
chimney  and  the  boy  on  fire.  Wit- 
ness proceeded  to  state,  tliat  he  put 
Joseph  Fisher  in  the  chimney,  and 
soon  after  he  heard  the  fire  stirred 
up.  Witness  went  away,  leaving 
Watson  to  take  the  boy  out  of  the 
chimney  when  he  came  down. 
Witness  was  sent  for  a^ain  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accident,  and 
again  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
prisoners  :  on  its  being  opened,  he 
found  Benjamin- Byrom  tying  up 
his  stockings,  and  Watson  told  him 
the  boy  had  been  $e%  on  fire ;  on 
which  Benjamin  Byrom  began  to 
curse  and.  swear,  and  blackguard 
them;  and  t Hannah  Byrom,  who 
was  lip  stairs,  called  out,  and  said 
if  he,  the  witness,  sJld  not  get  away, 
she  would  throw  some  water  in  his 
face,  and  scaW  his  eyes  out. 

George  Watson,  after  stating 
most  of  what  has  been  detailed  in 
the  evidence  of  tlie  last  witness, 
said,  Ge<»^  Eyre  having  put 
Joseph  Fisher  into  the  chimney, 
left  to  the  witness  the  care  of  tak- 
ing him  down  :  he  continued  in 
the  chimney  about  ten  minutes, 
when  he  fell  down  j  bis  head  cAme 
the  first :  he  was  all  on  fire.  Wit. 
ness  went  after  the  accident  to 
Byrom's  hoifi^;  saw  Eyre,  and 
Grace,  and  Benjamin  Byrom  there ; 
the  wife  was  up  stairs;  did  not 
hear  her  say,  "  You  should  have 
told  us  over  night,  that  we  might 
have  put  the  fire  out.** 

Mr.  Slauer,  surgeon,  at  Wake* 


field,  attended  the  deceased,  whose 
deatli  he  stated  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  being  dreadfully  burnt; 
he  considered  him  in  extreme 
danger  from  the  very  first,  but 
could  not  state  whether  the  boy 
was  aware  of  his  danger.  But  his 
lordship  thought  a  declaration  in 
$uch  circumstances  might  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence ;  and  the  witness 
then  stated,  that  he  asked  him,  if 
he  heard  the  fire  stirred  up  whilst 
he  was  in  the  chimney  ?  To  wiiich * 
he  replied,  **  Yes,  T  did  ;'*  the  de- 
ceased said  nothing  more  in  his 
presence. 

Mr.  John  Grace  stated,  that  he 
got  up  in  consequence  of  the  noise 
made  by  the  sweeps.  He  admitted 
that  they  had  given  no  notice  of 
their  intention  to  sweep  the  chimney 
to  the  prisoner ;  and  that  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  when  they  had  giv^ 
notice,  no  accident  had  happened. 

James  Nay  lor,  master  of  the 
deceased^  stated,  that  he  once  lived 
in  the 'house  occupied  by  the  pri- 
soner ;  knows  the  situation  of  the 
chimneys,  which  communicate  to- 
gether  only  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  fire-place.  A  person  in 
the  chimney  m,iist  have  heard  any 
breaking  up  of  the  fire. 

Both  tlie  prisoners,  in  thek*  de^ 
fence,  denied  all  knowled^  bf  the 
deceased  hav  ing  been  in  the  chimney 
at  all ;  and  further,  that  they  wert 
in  bed  at  the  time  the  accident 
happened.  It  is  their  usual  custom  to 
rake  or  cover  up  the  fire,  and"  they  • 
had  done  this  as  usual,  but  it  had 
never  been  broken  up  ;  slnd  thfey 
particularly  requested  Mr.  Grace* 
to  give  them  notice  over-night 
when  they  intended  to  sweep  their 
chimney,  tl^at  they  might  put  their 
fire  out. 

The  following  witnesses  were 
called  on  the  part  «f  the  de- 
fence :— 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Edward  Brook  suted,  that 
lie  took  an  inquisition  upon  the 
body  of  the  decea/.ed9  and  upon 
that  occasion  George  Watson  was  , 
examined  before  him,  when  he 
swore— **  That  after  tlie  deceased 
had  fallen  down  the  chimney, 
£yre  said  to  Benjamin  Byrora, 
What  did  you  mean  by  having 
sUch  a  fire  in  the  range?  and 
Byrom  said  he  could  not  help  it ; 
sCtid  the  wife  called  out  from  the 
chamber  above,  ;ind  said,  tliey 
sbould  have  let  us  know  the  night 
before,  that  we  might  have  put 
the  fire  out.'* 

William  Kershaw  is  a  master 
bricklayer,  and  lives  at  Wakefieldl 
Had  occasion,  in  the  way  of  liis 
business,  to  be  up  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  April,  and 
haying  called  up  a  person,  he  wait- 
e<l  for  him  about  twenty  minutes : 
he  was  standing  where  he  could 
distinctly  sec  Byrom's  door :  five 
xhinutes  before  five  o'clock  he 
saw  the  sweeps  come,  who  knock- 
ed at  Grace's  door,  but  is  quite 
positive  they  did  not  knock  or 
Tuake  any  noise  at  Byrom's  door  ; 
he  condnued  there  until  tv/enty- 
five  minutes  after  live,  which  was 
after  the  time  they  had  gained 
admission  into  Mr.  Grace's  house. 

The  jury,  after  hearing  tlie 
charge  of  the  judge,  instantly 
atqiiitted  both  the  prisoners. 

HOPS  AKJa  MALT, 

An  innkeeper  at  Manchester,  was 
last  Week  convicted  m  the  pe- 
ladty  of  200/.  for  mixing  other 
ingredients  than  malt  and  hops  in 
his  beer,  contrary  to  the  statuti.- ; 
but  the  penalty  was  miiigated  to 
50L  and  costs, 

TITHES.  X 

At  the  Sussex  assises,  at  Lewes, 
a  cause  of  considerable  importance^ 
to  persons  interested  in  tlie  pay 


ment  of  tithes,  and  which  excite4 
great  interest  in  the  county,  came 
on  to  be  heard  before  tlie  Jord  chief 
baron.  It  was  an  action  brought 
by  a  farmer  against  th^impropria* 
tor,  for  not  taking  awtiy  his  tithes 
when  set  out ;  and  the  principal 
question  was,  whether  the  parsoa 
was  bound  to  take  the  tithe-lamb 
when  it  was  fit  to  live  without  th^ 
dam,  whether  the  farmer  weaned 
his  own  lambs  or  not?  In  this 
case,  the  farmer  did  i^ot  wean  hij 
owii  lambs  ;  bat,  after  setting  out 
the  parson's  tithe^  returned  tho 
nine  parts  to  tlie  ewes  to  fatten  for 
sale.  The  cause  being  called  on« 
and  the  plaintifiPs  counsel  having 
stated  his  case,  the  judge  recom- 
mended a  reference,  which  was 
acceded  to  by  all  parties ;  his  lord- 
sliip  first  declaring  the  law  of  th9 
case,  namely — that  the  lambs  are 
weanable.when  they  can  thrive  on 
the  same foodthat the  dam  subsists 
un,  and  that  the  farmer  is  bound 
lo  treat  the  parson's  lamb  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  treats  his 
own.  This  doctrine  gives  tlie 
parson  the  right  to  the  tenth  fatted 
lamb,  and  establishes  a  criterion 
upon  the  subject  of  titho-lambs» 
which  can  never  be  productive  of 
liti,:<ation,  inasmuch  as  the  time  of 
tithing  is  rendered  certain,  and  the 
farmer  has  his  option  lo  wean  his 
l|^mbs  or  not, 

{.ITfiRPOOL, 

Sunday  evening,  August  11»: 
the  bishop  of  Cheste|;r  confirmed 
upwards  of  2,000  boys  at  St  .Paul's 
church,  and  near  ^,000 girls  at  St* 
Peter's.  Unfortunate^  a  false 
alarm  took  place  at  thelatter  church 
soon  after  eight  o'clock,  which  for 
a  space  of  nearly  two  hours  pro- 
duced considerable  agitation  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
town.  For  many  years  there  has . 
not  been  so  great  a  number  of  chil- 
(1 4)  drea 
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dren    collected    for   cor. firm alion,    cnmstances: — ^The  prosecotor,  Ja- 
atid  the  church  was  of  cortrse  im-  •  cob  Poole,  a  pHOor  labouring  maiXa 


wiehsely  -thTonged  t  the  children 
wei  c  piesfctftg  -through  the  middle 
a«»le  towards  rlie  altar,  when,  from 
the  heat  and  pressure,  one  of  thb 
ghls  fainted;  the  children  around 
her,  unable  to  render  her  any  as- 
tii>tance,  cr  to  make  way  to  carry 
herout^  screamed  aloud,  and  the 
others  m  different  parts  of  thie 
chui  cb,  unacquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  distress,  and  the  dread- 
ful accident  at  St.  Nicholas's  church 
being  still  fresh  in  their  memories, 
an  alarm  that  the  galleries  were  fall- 
ing was  instantly  spread  through 
the  church,  and  the  prercrng  shrieks 
of  the  children  were  re-edioed1)y 
the-tumulTitous  anxiety  of  the  crdwd 
sissembled  in  the  churchyard:  ma- 
ny of  the  children  leaped  through' 
the  lower  windows  into  the  yard, 
Shid  hnmediately  rushed  towards 
the  doors,  which  were  absolutely 
blocked  up  by  the  imprudent  curi- 
o«ty  of  the  people  without.  Du- 
ring the  interval  which  took  place 
be:K>re  a  free  passage  could  be  ob- 
tained through  the  doors,  a  number 
ot'  the  childien  were  severely  bruis- 
ed, :tnd  many'  had  their  clothes 
nearly  torn  away.  The  active  ex- 
ertions of  the  clergy  and  gentlemen, 
atiengih,  in  ^hme  measure  appeas- 


residing  in  it  hamlet  of  Taun^, 
in  which  parish  the  pr/soner  also 
resided,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  his  daughter,  aged  about 
13,  with  apples  in  a  basket  to  mar«^ 
let.  About  Jan.  24  last,  the  ol4 
woman  met  with  the  little  girl,  and 
asked  to  see  \vhat  she  had  in  her 
basket  ;  wfiich  havini^  examined, 
she  said  to  her)  "  Hast  got  any 
money?*"  The  child  said  she  liad 
none.  **  Then  get  some  for  me," 
said  the  old  woman,  "  and  bring 
it  to  me  at  the  Castle  doorfa  tavern 
in  Taunton^,  or  1  will  kin  thee!" 
The  child,  tetrrfied  to  an  extreme 
at  such  a  threat  from  a  witch,  pr(j* 
cured  2s,  and  carried  it  \o  her  ; 
when  the  old  woman  said,  •*  'Tis  a 

food  turn  thou  hast  got  it,  or  else 
would  have  made  thee  die  by 
inches."  This  was  repeated  seven 
tin)es  within  five  months  9  when 
Poole  (the  father) going  to  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Bruford,  a  druggist  in 
Taunton,  to  pay  a  little  bill  viiiicb 
he  owed  for  medicine,  found  no 
less  than  seven  different  charges 
against  him  for  money  lent;  and 
on  inquiry  found  that  diffisrent 
small  sums  of  2i.  ^s.  6d.  Ss,  &c. 
had  been  borrowed  by  the  girl  in 
her  father's  name,  for  the  purpose, 


ed  the  tumult,  and  quieted  the  fears    as  she  said,  of  going  to  market,  but 
f)f  those  around  ;  and  it  is  owing  to    carried  as  a  peace-offering  to   the 


their. exertions  alnne  that  a  mnclk 
greater  degree  of  injury  was  not 
sustained. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

At  the  Taunton-  assizes,  Betty 
Townsend,  aged  77,  considered  by 
the  buper&tltlous  as  a  witch,  and 
whose  outward  appearance  would 
certainly  seem  to  such  persons  an 
imdenrable  proof  of  their  suspicions, 
was  iried  for  obtaining  money  from 
a  child  Under  the  toliowing  cir- 


old  woman.  The  whole  was  now 
discovered;  and  Poole's  wife  and 
another  w^man  took  the  girl  with 
them' to  the  prisoner's  house,  and 
interrogated  her  as  to  the  facts.  She 
admitted  a  knowledge  of  the  girl, 
but,  on  being  rcpi-ehcndcd  for  her 
conduct,  raved  and  swore  that  if 
they  dared  to  accuse  her,  she  would 
make  them  "  die  by  inches."— 
"No,"  said  Mr5.^  Poole,  who  iiv 
pears  to  hiwii  tliought  that  sJe 
knew  much  u^^ilerhow  to  deal  with 
a  witch 
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a  -witch  than  her  daughter,  "  that 
riiee  shalt  not;  Til  hiiidei:  thatj" 
and,  taking  a  pin  from  her  clotlies, 
scratched  the  witch  from  her  elbow ' 
to  her  wrist,  in  three  places,  to 
Jtaw  her  Mooil, — a  process  believed 
to  be  of  unfailitifg  e(Bcacy  as  an  an- 
tidote to  witchcraft.  The  idea  of 
thi$  Wicked  woman's  power  has  had 
stich  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
girl,  that  she  is  now  reduced  to  such 
a  state  <>i'  debility  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  take  any  sustenance.  The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  Guilty ;  and 
the  judge  observed,  that,  only  her 
extreme  old  ageprcventedhim  from 
pronouncing  on  her  the  severest 
sentence  the  law  would  allow.  She 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  Is. 
and  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the 
house  of  correction  for  six  calendar 
months. 

EARL    8PENC£Il*9  GAMS-KEEPSR. 

26.  William  Holt,  the  man  who 
was  apprehended  a  few  days  since 
at  Farnham  in  Surry,  on  a  charge 
of  wounding  William  Asiill,  earl . 
Spencer*s  game-keeper,  at  Wim- 
bledon, while  in  die  execution  of 
his  duty,  underwent  another  exa- 
mination. Theevidenceof  the  land- 
lord where  he  lodged  at  Wands- 
worth was  taken,  who  stated,  tliat 
the  prisoner  left  his  house  about 
five  o'clock  on  the  morning  the 
gatne-keeper  was  wounded :  that 
he  filled  the  bottle  with  beer,  which 
%vas  found  in  the  field  of  barley 
where  the  prisoner  ought  to  have 
been  at  work  ;  also  the  bag  of 
victuals,  which  the  landlord  proved 
he  took  with  him.  The  evidence 
of  Mr.  Shillito,  of  Putney,  and 
Mr.  Carlisle,  the  surtjeon,  was 
read*  A  great  deal  of  it,  we  la- 
ment to  say,  is  still  conjecture, 
the  wounded  map  being  still  speech- 
less. It  is  supposed  he  was  knock- 
ed down,  and  after  he  was  down, 


the  conclusion  i$  that  ht  recseived 

two  violent  cuts  on  the  left  side  of 
bis  head,  above  the  ear-  Thef 
were  both  given  with  so  much 
violence,  that  the  «kull  and  thin 
skin  which  covers  the  bram  wer« 
ixijured  ;  .tlie  skull  was  so  .  much 
pressed  down  upon  the  brain^  that 
there  was  no  doubt  entertained  hf 
the  surgeons  but  he  must  be  suf- 
fering tne  most  excruciating  tor^ 
ture ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  when 
Mr.  Shillito  and  Mr.  Carlisle  were 
performing  the  operation .  pf  dress^ 
ing  the  wound,  and  accomplishing 
the  arduous  task  of  raising  the  in- 
dented part  of  the  skull  from  the 
brain,  it  gave  the  unf^ortunate  and 
venerable  sufferer  so  njuch  e»se9, 
that  he  shook  the  operatpr  most 
heartily  by  tlie  handy  for  the  relief 
he  had  afforded  him,  and  although 
his  tongue  had  not  utterance,  his 
eyes  beamed  thankfttlness»  The 
surgeons  have  some  hopes  of  the' 
recovery  of  the  wounded  man.*-— 
The  prisoner  is  fully  committed  for 
trial. — He  proves  to  be  g  well 
known  poacher,  and  was  some  time 
since  wounded  in  his  thigh,  ia 
Richmond  gardens,  by  one  of  the 
keepers. 

31.  .  Professor  Von  Feioagle^ 
of  Baden,  £;ave  in  the  month  of 
June,  at  th^  Royal  Institution^ 
a  public  experiment  of  the  eflB* 
cacy  of  his  method  of  faciluaiing 
and  assisting  memory.  The  managers 
of  the  institution,  in  consequence  ^ 
of  the  application  of  the  committee 
of  literature  and  science,  granted 
permission  for  this  public  display  of 
the  art,  without,  however,  maktne 
themselves  in  any  way  responsibJb 
asto  its  character.  The  exhibition 
took  place  before  an  assembly  of 
several  hundred  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,  who  were  astonished  and  de- 
lighted with  tlie  result  of  the  expe- 
riment.    Four  children,  two  boys 
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and  two  girls,  all  under  14  years 
©f  ^ge^  had  been  put  under  Mr. 
Peinag1e*s  care  but  two  or  three 
*iys  before :  he  had  one  of  the  girls 
but  an  hour  and  a  half;  iand  the 
longest  tuition  that  any  of  them  had 
received  was  but  four  hours  and  a 
Half. — One  of  them  repeated  Gold- 
sitiirfi's  Hermit  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  Stated  the  stanza,  the 
Ene,  and  the  order  of  any  remark- 
Ale  word  rerjuired  of  him. — One 
IJttlef  girl  answered  to  questions  in 
die  chronology  of  the  Roman  em- 
jterors;  and  another  multiplied, 
Witliout  slate  or  paper,  iwo  sums  of 
tfzfft  figures  by  ei/ht,  and  declared 
tnat  she  had  not  previously  been 
taught  arithmetic. — A  boy  deter- 
mhied  the  geographical  situation, 
ih  degrees  and  minutes,  of  fifty  dif- 
ferent cities  5  and  on  a  planisphere 
chalked  out  on  a  board,  marked 
^own  the  true  sftuation  of  places 
named  to  him. — Mr.  Fincher,  of 
ftie  histitution,  also  recited  the  mi- 
nertlogical  tables  of  Hauy,  the  se- 
cond part  of  which  he  had  taught 
himself  on  Mr.  Feinagle's  system, 
together  \\nth  the  first  parr  of  Bris- 
son's  Ornithqjojyic  System  ;  and  he 
declared,  from  nis  own  experience, 
that  the  principles  of  Mr.  Feinagle*s 
art  were  equally  calculated  to  give 
fticility  in  tne  acquisition,  and  cer- 
taitrty  in  the  retention,  of  the  tables 
of  any  other  science — a  fact  which 
was  confirmed  by  several  gentle- 
men present,  who  have  attended 
the  pj;ivate  courses  of  the  profes- 
sor. 

31 .  The  conference  of  the  peo- 
pie  called  Methodists  closed  their 
sitfings  at  Sheffield.  There  is  an 
increase  of  7j445  members,  and  the 
preachers  and  chapels  have  in- 
creased in  proportion.  The  num- 
ber of  preachers  who  attended  was 
not  less  than  250.  Twenty-six 
^Te^therij  having  finished  their  pro- 


bation of  four  tears,  were  publicly 
received  jnto  full  connexion ;  and 
the  demand  for  preachers  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  united'Tcingdom' 
induced  the  confeience  to  admit^ 
60  young  men  for  trial  as  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry ;  a  clear 
preof  of  the  prodigious  increase  of 
this  community. 

SEPTEMBER. 

NZWCASTLB   ASSIZBS. 

Grey  v.  Cooksm  and  Clayfonj  esqn* 

5.  Mr.  Park  informed  the  jurj 
that  this  was  an  action  to  recover 
dama;^cs  for  false  imprisonment. 
The  plaintiff  was  a  very  respecta- 
ble woollen-draper  in  Newcastle  ; 
the  defendants  are  magistrates,  and 
men  of  the  strictest  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, and  he  was  extreihely  sorry 
to  see  that,  in  the  present  instance^" 
they  had  overstepped  their  line  of 
daty.  In  this  instance  they  had  no 
authority  to  act,  and  their  own  war- 
rant of  commitment  decided  the 
same.  Mr.  Grey  had  arttcTed 
himself  to  Mr.  Spencer,  a  woollen- 
draper,  who  is  now  dead,  and  in 
April' 1S09  he  left  him  before 
the  time  of  the  indenture  expired^ 
but  with  his  master's  consent.  Nine 
months  after  this,  his  late  master, 
Mr.  Spencer,  went  to  the  two  ma- 
gistrates, Cookson  and  Clayton, 
complaining,  not  on  oath,  that 
Grey  had  absented  himself  from  his 
service.  Mr.  Grey  accordingly 
was  brought  before  them.  At  diis 
time  Mr,  Cookson,  one  of  the  de- 
fendants, was  mayor.  When  in 
custody,  Mr.  Grey  sent  for' his  so- 
licitor ;  but  he  being  from  home," 
his  clerk  attended  for  him:  wheii 
he  got  into  the  mayor's  chamber, 
Mr.  Cookson  said,  •*  I  want  no  at- 
torneys in  my  chamber,  I  have  got 
the  act  of  parliament  before  mc, 
and  will  act  upon  it;  and  if  I  do 
v^rong,  I  am  answerable  for  it.    I 
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will  ather  commit  Mr«  Grey  to  the 
housQ  of  correction  for  one  month» 
or  h^  ixinsc  ^o  back  to  his  master's 
•crvice/'— ^  The  young  gentleman 
preferred  the  former,  and  he  was 
committed^  Mr.  Grey  moved  for 
^  writ  of  hal»eas  corpus  in  the 
court  of.  king's  bench  $  and  when 
the  warrant  of  commitment  was 
read,  lord  Ellenborough  ordered 
him  to-  be  instantly  discharged^ 
Agreeably  to  a  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
no  indenture  was  legal  for  a  Jess 
term  than  seven  years.  His  client 
had  suffered  much  on  the  occasion ; 
.  he  had  been  ui^justly  dragged  from 
his. business  and  friends,  and  con- 
fined fifteen  days.  The  expenses  in- 
curred were  also  very  great;  he 
had  paid  the  jailor  who  accompa- 
nied him  to  London,  46/.  lOi.  Gd. 
and  20/.  m  law  expenses  had  alrea- 
dy been  paid,  and  it  was  from  the 
decision  of  the  jury  that  he  was  to 
receive  compensation. 

This  case  was  proved  in  evidence. 
Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  170/.  da- 
mages, subject  for  leave  for  defen- 
dants to  enter  a  nonsuit,  should 
this  case  come  within  the  meaning 
•(the  act  passed  43d  Geo.  III. 

coroner's  inquest. 

.  An  inquest  was  held  by  C. 
Jexnmett,  esq.  coroner  for  the  county 
of  Surrey,  at  the  Swan  inn,  Wands- 
worth, on  Tuesday  the  3d  inst.  (»i 
t^  body  of  Mr.  W.  Astill,  late 
gamekeeper  to  the  right  hon.  eart 
Spencer,  at  Wimbledoo-parL 

Lavender,  from  Bow  -  street, 
produced  the  gun  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  deceased^  and  which 
was  found  in  possession  of  William 
Holt»  vdien  apprehended  by  him 
and  Vickery  at  I^arhham  on  the 
2Ut  ult« 

The  witnesses  were  re-examined, 
and  evidence  given  the  same  as  be- 
fore diemagisiratesat  the  Sessions* 


houie^v  Horsemonger»lane,  with 
the  addition  of  tliat  of  Mr.  Shillito, 
of  Putney,  one  of  the  surgeons  who 
attended  the  deceased.  From  the 
evidence  of  this  witness,  it  appear- 
ed that,  independent  of  two  wounds 
on  the  left  side  of  the  heady  with 
the  skull  fractured  and  driven  upon 
the  brain  to  the  extent  of  five  inches^ 
injuring  that  organ  and  its  mem« 
branes,  the  deceased  had  ^so  re« 
ceived'  two  violent  blows  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  skull  on  the  same 
side,  and  also  several  severe  coo^ 
tusions  on  each  thigh  ;  that  the  do* 
ceased  had  been  understood  repeat- 
edly to  articulate*  although  indi- 
stinctly, that  Woolzyerdid  it,*aji4 
always  pointed  towards  Watuls- 
worth,  as  the  residence  of  the  per« 
son ;  that  in  consequence  of  it,  a 
.  man  of  that  name,  living  at  Wands« 
worth,  was  brought  to  him:  the 
deceased,  however,  gave  uneq%ii* 
vocal  signs  of  his  not  being  the  of« 
fender,  pointing  at  the  same  time 
to  tlie  "door,  and  waving,  his  hand 
for  him  to  retire.  The  witness  af- 
terwards understood  from  him,  axui 
had  it  confirmed  in  three  different 
ways>  that  a  man  who  had  been 
lodging  at  the  Antelope,  Wands- 
worth, was  the  person  who  had 
wounded  him,  and  that  he  had  de- 
clared to  the  deceased  upon  his 
coming  up  to  him  in  the  field,  that 
his  name  was  Wooizyer.  It  also 
appeared  from  the  information  thiv 
witness  had  been  able  to  obcaiQ 
from  the  deceased,  that  the  wounds 
had  been  inflicted  by  his  hanger, 
and  after  he  had  followed  the  man 
over  the  paling  into  the  woody  part 
of  the  park.  Instead  of  that  com- 
posure which  was  observed  in  the 
deceased  when  the  real  Wooizyer 
was  brought  into  his  presence  two 
days  before,  the  deceased  was  agi- 
tated on  first  seeing  the  prisoner 
Holt  enter  the  room-;   and  when  ^ 

asked 
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asked  if  he  was  the  man  who  had 
Hssauked  htm,  he  lifted  up  his  right 
jiand,  and  pointed  it  two  of  three 
xhtics  at  him^  in,  as  the  witness 
thought)  the  most  convincing;  man- 
Tier  ;  also  gei>tly  nodding  his  head 
as  a  coiToborative  assent.  The 
witness  was  of  opinion,  although 
^e  faculty  of  speech  was  at  the 
time  impaired,  that  his  intellect* 
were  soond,  and  also  when  his  de* 
position  was  taken  by  colonel  Fle- 
ming, the  magistrate.  Several  at- 
tempts had  been  made  by  the  de- 
ceased to  write,  and  which  he 
6eem9d  anxious  to  accomplish,  but 
was  unable  to  grasp  etther  a  pen  or 
chalk.    The  Juf  y,  after  an  investi- 

fation   of  eight  honrsi,    returned 
verdict  of—*'  Wilful    murder'* 
against  William  Holt. 

BEKEFxr  SOCiETILS. 

7-  A  very  interesting  case  was 
brought  befwe  the  sitting  magis- 
trate, or\  Wednesday,  at  Hation- 
Garden,  by  Joseph  Canter,  a  work- 
mg  goldsmidi  and  jeweller,  against 
the  Union  Benefit  Society,  to  which 
he  had  belonged  for  thirty -three 
years. — The  claimant  charged  that 
his  allowance,  being  one  guinea 
per  week,  according  to  the  articles 
of  the  said  association,*^  had  been 
withheld  from  him  since  the  5th  of 
June  lasty  after  he  had  received  the 
same  fof  twenty  weeks,  he  being 
now  at  the  age  of  70  years,  and  a& 
flicted  with/weakness  of  sight,which 
Dr.  Clare  attended  to  testify,  to  a 
degree  wholly  incapacitating  him 
for  the  finer  parts  of  the  work.— 
The  society  is  vei-y  rich  and  nu- 
merous, but  principally  composed 
of  goldsmitlis  and  jewellers,  several 
of  whom  attended  to  give  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  their  trade,  and  to 
obtain  the  judgement  of  the  magis- 
trates upon  llie  8th  clause  of  the 
articles,    which  specified  that  the 


patty  claitnkigthe  alkwrance  mnssr 
he,*  by  blindness,  or  other  visita-' 
tion,  wholly  unable  to,  work  In  Ae 
finer  oi*  coarser  branches  of  the 
trade,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  trade 
or  business  whatsoever.  On  the 
latter:  words  of  this  clause,  the  doubt 
was  lately  started  by  the  treasurer 
and  steward  of  the  society,  not  Tiith 
hostile  views  towards  the  cominit- 
tee,  but  to  settle  the  point. 

The  magistrates,  Mr.  Le^ch-tnd 
Mr.  Baker,  after  an  acute  and  pa- 
tient discussion  of  the  merits  of  thi> 
case,  ruled  the  exception  not  to  ap- 
ply to  it,  but  that  tlie  words  of  the 
clause  were  to  be  restricted- to  the 
trade  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers' 
only,  and  nor  to  be  extended  to  any 
other  trade  or  business.— J udge>- 
ment  for  the  claimant. 

SWINDLING. 

12.      The    celebrated    Richari 
Andrews,  of  first  fame  amongst 
tiie   swindling  fraternity,  is  agaia 
levying   contributions  on   the  un- 
\^ary,  after  four  years  durance,  and 
whose  expertness    in  disposing  of 
seats  in  parliament  must  be  iredi 
in  the  public  mindr    His  fai  is  ^ 
man  of  the  name  of  Hall,  about 
six  feet,  high,  of  dark  but  hand*' 
some  manly  visage,  with  a  stet» 
brow,  and  fluent  in  address.  War^ 
rants  for  frauds,  &c.  have  been  isr 
sued  from  Bow-street  and  Marlbo* 
rough-street  for  oflFerices  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  and  yet  they  were 
figuring   away   at  the  Artichoke 
Tavern,    Blackwall,   a   few   day* 
since,  where  they  found  some  use- 
ful acquaintances  in  a  few  hours^ 
HaU  was  introduced  to   captain 
Cooper,    who  belongs  to  a  West 
Indiaman,  as  wanting  a  passage  ta 
the  Caraccas,  and  he  agreed  for  w 
passage,  &c.    The  swindlen  g^^ 
expensive  dinners  to  a  nunlber  o* 
their  fziends^  and  Hall  ofiered  t» 
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le^  the  captaia  suzns  of  inoney. 
On  die  Tuesday,  the  swindlers  hav- 
ing got  eztxemely  well  ac<)uainted 
Hvith  those  necessary  for  the  pur- 
postc,  ordered  a  turtle  dinner  for 
Thursday,  and  theix  was  the  time 
for  them  to  make  use  of  their  new 
acquaintance.  A  third  person  made 
lib  appearance  as  a  livery  servant, 
%ri)o  wanted  50/.  of  Mr.  Andrews 
for  '  his  master. — Andre^ws  asked 
Hall»  in  a  tono  of  indifference,  if 
he  had  50L  when  the  latter  wjith 
veeming  indifference  pulled  out  of 
bis  pocket  10/.  when  Andrews  ex- 
pressed he  had  no  small  notes,  and 
Hall  proffered  a  cheque,  but  An- 
drews observed  the  money  was  for 
p^n  immediate  purpose.  The  cap* 
tain  was  present^  and  the  landlord 
V7as  called,  who  advanced  30/.  for 
the  servant,  and  Hail  gave  him  a 
.cheque  on  Biddulph,  Cox,  and  Ca 
for  50/.  cbserving  he  might  k^ep 
the  20/.  till  the  turtle  dinner.— On 
Mr.  Brtndle,  the  landlord,  going  to 
the  baaking-houset  he  was  told  the 
party  were  noted  swindlers,  who 
had  got  hold  of  a  cheque  book.  On 
Mr.  Brindle^s  return  the  swindlers 
had  fled,  after  borrowing  some 
money  of  capt.  Cooper.  There 
are  a  multiplicity  of  other  charges 
against  them. 

Admiralty-offuey  Sept,  1 4-. 

J^ter  from  the  hon.  capt.  Percy,  of 
J}is  nvtjesty's  ship  Hotspur*  ad- 
dressed to  capt.  Malcolm,  of  the 
Koyal  Oak,  and  transmitted  by 
admiral  sir  Roger  Curtis. 

Hoi  spur  y  qffChcrbourgy  $tpt^  9. 
5Ir, — in  obedience  to  your  order 
of  yesterday^  I  joined  the  Barba* 
.does  and  Goshawk  off  Calvados ; 
and  deeming  the  destruction  of  the 
eiiemy's  force  (consisting  of  seven 
hrtgs,  mounting  three  24^pounders 
9nd  a  mortar  eacli,  and   manned 


with  75  men)  practicable,  f)at<inb> 
larly  as  my  pilot  assur^  me  that 
he  could  take  the^hip  witl^n  pis&d 
sliqt  withoiit  any  risk*  I  immedi»- 
ateiy  proceeded  to  attack  them  at 
i»ix  p.  m.  «when,  within  less  thsm 
hali'gun  shot,  the  ship  unfortu- 
nately grounded,  which  pxipvented 
their  complete  destruction;  Ihow-^ 
ever  succeeded  in  sinking  one,  an4 
driving  two  on  shore.  The  Barbo*- 
does  had  driven  one  on  shore  the 
day  before ;  but  having  her  broads 
side  to  us,  she  kept  up  as  hea^ry  a 
fire  as  the  others.  From^he  Hot*- 
spur  being  aground  for  fput  hoitttib 
and  the  wh<ie  of  the  enemy's  fise 
from  the  brigs,  battery,  and  field 
pieces  being  directed  uppn  her^  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  lost* 
in  the  performance  of  tjiis'  service^ 
two  midshipmen  (Messrs.  W.Smith 
and  Alex.  Hay)  and  diree  seamen 
killed,  and  twenty«two  seamen  and 
marines  wounded,  and  have  oAaa 
received  considerable  damage  in 
our  hull,  mast,  and  rig^ng.  Cap^ 
tains  Rushworth  andl^ilbum  ren* 
dered  me  every  service  in  their 
power  with  boats,  h^w^rs,  &c»|' 
but,  ircMn  our  situatbn,.  tney  cquU 
not  succeed  in  drawing  the  enemy's 
fire  froni  the  Jiotspur«  I  cannot 
find  words  sufiiciently  sti-ong  to 
express  my  approbation  of  the  con^ 
duct  of  every  officer  and  roan  itt 
his  majesty*s  ship  under  my  cobi« 
mand :  their  steady  and  active  couf^ 
duct,  under  a  heavy  raking  fire  for 
three  hours,  is  deserving  tqe  high-* 
est  praise.  Joscsline  PgRcy. 

BOMBAY. 

A  trial  of  a  most .  extraordt* 
nary  nature  was  lately  heard  in 
the  recorder's  court,  Bombay.  It 
was  a  suit  in  equity,  brought  by  a 
Mr.  Kitson  against  a  Mr.  Sterling* 
to  $et  aside  a  hood  fc^*  20,000  ru- 
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;  vxeeuiJKl  by  the  ccpmpliuiiasic 
i  faTOur  of  die  ctefcndnnt't  wife ; 
en  the  ground  that  it  had  been  ex> 
terted  by  fear,  and  without  eoiisi- 
iferation.  The  parties  were  related 
hj  marriage^  having  espoused  two 
eistersy  the  daughters  of  a  Mr. 
West.  In  six '  months  after  his 
omon,  the  defendant  Sterlings  by 
threats  and  intimidation^  compelled 
Ids  wife  to  swear  that  Mr.  Kttson 
Ind  been  gnilty  of  adultery  with 
hcT  previous  to  his  marriage ;  and 
by  a  series  of  the  most,  outrageous 
behaviour  he  compelled  Mr.  Kit- 
#0B  to  sign  the  above  bond,  under 
threats  that  otherwise  he  would 
Make  his  infamy  public.  It  was 
tl90  deposed^  that  the  defendant) 
who  appeared  to  be  lost  to  every 
maxiity  feeling,  had,  at  various 
times,  suborned  his  innocent  wife 
10  swear  herself  an  adulteress  with 
screral  officers  and  a  surgeon.  Af* 
ler  the  evidence  had  been  gone 
through,  the  recorder,  sir  J.  Mack* 
mtosh,  directed  that  Mrs.  Sterling, 
whom  Mr.  S.  retained  in  court  on* 
^er  pretence  of  assisting  him  in  tak«- 
mg  notes  while  the  evidence  of  her^ 
pretended  prostitution  was  given, 
lAould  come  up  to  the  bench,  to  as*- 
oertain  if  the  horrible  suspicions 
which  haunted  bis  mind  were  well 
fomndtd.  A  scene  of  g^eat  distress 
bere  ensued — the  wife  screamed, 
and  said  she  dared  not  see  her  mo* 
ther,'  or  speak  to  any  one  in  pn  vate : 
aft  length,  being  assured  of  the 
kindness  of  her  friends  and  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  she  acknow- 
ledged the  falsehood  of  the  charge, 
said  her  life  yr-as  b  danger  from  her 
husband,  and  was  admitted  to  make 
oath*  to  that  e£Fect.  The  recorder 
granted  the  prayer  of  the  bill,  with 
oosts;  and  Sterling  Svas  arrested, 
and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  till  he 
tfaoold  give  barl  to  keep  the  peace. 


SEIZURE  OF  srrtK  TROUSAKO 
GUINEAS. 

so.  A  large  quantity  of  gold 
coin,  to  the  amount  of  7O0O 
guineas,  in  guineas,  half-gufneas, 
and  seven-shilling  pieces,  was  on 
Saturday  brought  to  the  Mansion* 
house,  having  been  seised  on  Fri* 
day  night,  at  the  Post-offi -e,  on  tfa« 
outside  of  the  Dover  maikcoach; 
It  appeared  that  Mr.  Lawless,  air 
hispector  belcmging  to  the  Post- 
-office, observing  ^n^  luggage  oit 
the  top  of  the  Dover  coach,  a  thin^ 
which  was  not  allowed,  examined 
the  same ;  when  he  found  that  it 
consisted  of  two  deal-boxes  wrap* 
ped  round  with  a  ccrd«  and  loosely 
covered  with  a  great  coat,  wrthosc 
any  direction  written  upon  them, 
Stispec  tng  that  the  boxes  contained 
something  contraband  or  improper^ 
he'  (tommunicftfed  his  suspicions  td 
Mr.  Knight,  also  belonging  to  the 
Post-office,  by  whom  the  boze« 
were  detained,  and  carried  l«to  the 
office  till  a  custom-house  officer  was 
sent  for,  to  whose  charge  the  boxes 
were  committed,  on  suspicion  of 
ccmtaining  contiraband  propert^^ 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Tomser,  a 
merchant  in  Dover,  who  had  beea 

foing  a  passenger  by  the  coach  to 
)over,  came  to  the  Post«office,  and 
demanded  that  the  boxes  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him,  being  his  pro^ 
perty.  He  was  asked  what  tiley 
contabed;  and  said  that  they  eon- 
rained  cash ;  but  declined  explain- 
ing of  what  that  cash  consisted* 
The  boxes  were  accordingly  de* 
tained,  and  brought  before  the 
lord  mayor  on  Saturday,  where 
the  parties  also  attended;  Mr. 
Tomset  appearing  personally,  and 
by  Mr.  Alley,  as  his  counsel;  and 
tli€  Custom-house  being  represented 
by  Mr.  Peter  Lock,  the  princip 
sean ' 
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searcher  to  the  i^URtoins,  ^nd  hj 
jMr.  Knapp,  their  counsel. 

Mr.  Alley,  for  Mr,  Tomset,  sub- 
tnitted,  that  under  the  words  of 
the  act,  no  seizure,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  the  present  could  law- 
fully be  nt^de,  the  act  ordering 
seizure  only  of  such  gold  and  silver 
coia  as  should  be  on  board  of  any 
abip  or  vessel  for  the,  purpose  of 
exportation.  Here  the  gold  was 
4eized«  not  on  board  of  any  ship 
or  vessel,  but  on  the  outside  of  a 
^oach,for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
veyed from  one  part  of  the  king* 
dQm  to  another :  a  thing  which  it 
ifras  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  legislature  to 
prevent,  far  le«s  to  punish.  Even 
supposing  it  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  proprietor  of  any  quantity  of 
^old  or*  silver  coin  ultimately  to 
export  it,  still,  till  he  had  so  far 
completed  the  offence  as  to  have  it 
Qii  board  a  ship  or  vessel,  tlie  le* 
gislature  had  not  said  that  he  was 
ts>  be  subjected  to  the  penalties  of 
^be  act.  Till  a  man  had  actually 
committed  a  crime,  there  was  a 
possibility  of  his  repenting,  and  abs- 
taining from  the  completion  of  it ; 
^d  it  was  not  intent  to  commit 
^iroe»  but  crime  itself,  which  the 
law  meant  to  punish.  This  not»  ^ 
then,  being  a  legal  seizure^  and  the 
property  having  Mr,  Tomsct's 
mark  upon  it,  at  least  on  the  bags 
in  wiiich  it  was  contained,  he  must 
be  entitled  to  bring  his  action  of 
Uover  for  recovery  of  it;  and  every 
person  into  whose  hands  property 
so  cb'cumstanced'bad  come,  and 
who  detained  it  after  ^t  was  claimed 
by  the  real  owner,  couW^'e  re- 
garded in  no  other  charab^r  than 
in  that  of  4  trespasser,  ^na  must 
be  liable  for  all  the  damages  which 
inieht  ensue, 

Mr.  Knapp,  on  the  part  of  the 
seizersi  contended^  tjiat  Uie  act  of 


parliatibent  in  question  «tthoiiat4 
the  seizing  and  detaining  of  all  gcUl 
and  sSvcr  coin,  not  only  on  board 
of  any  ship  or  vessel  for  expon»« 
tion,  but  also  of  all  gold  4U)d  silver 
coin  ^*  passing,  or  that  mij^ht  psss»'* 
towards  any  ship  or  ves^  for  thm 
purpose  of  being  exported. 

Mr.  Lock  undertook,  for  tfao 
greater  security  of  Mr.  Tomset»  to 
be  holder  of  the  coin,  in  the  meant 
time,  till  he  should  bring  hisacttoa 
of  trover.  This  proved  satisfao* 
tory,  and  here  the  matter  ended* 

BUYING  ANO  S£LLXNG  GUH^BAft.  . 

21 — John  Chamberlain,  the 
coachman  of  the  Bath  mai],  was 
charged  by  George  Brookwell,  oat 
of  the  Bow«street  patrole,' with  hav* 
ing  purchased  from  htm  eight  gui* 
neas  for  nine  pounds. 

The  informer  stated*  that  he  left 
London  on  Sunday^  and  went  ta 
Salisbury,  at  tlie  request  of  Mr. 
Powell,  the  solicitor  of  the  Mint* 
who  had  heard  that  the  mail  coach* 
men  and  guards  were  carrying .o» 
a  conjsiderable  traffic  in  the  pur- 
chass  and  selling  of  guineas  ;  that 
Mr.  Powell  gave  him  ten  guineas, 
which  he  had  ^narked.  He  left 
Salisbury  on  Tuesday,  aqd  went 
to  Devizes,  where  he  got  on  th« 
top  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  mail 
coach.  The  prisoner  was  the  Coach- 
man who  drove  the  mail  into  Lon» 
don;  the  informer  and  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  high 
price  of  gold  ;  he  told  him  he  had 
been  down  to  Exeter,  to  receive 
some  money,  and  was  surprised 
•that  he  was  paid  in  guineas  ;  but 
he  intended  to  niake  a  good  thing 
of  /it,  as  he  \%  as  ii^ormed  that  he 
could  get  2^1.  for  them  in  London* 
As  the  mail  ^3ls  passing  through 
Westminster^  he  pointed  to  a  siU 
versmith's  shop,  and  asked  thepri^ 
soner  if  they  did  not  purchase  gui« 
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ti«as  there.  He  ^aid  they  did  notj 
but  he  would  give  him  1/.  2s..  6^, 
for  them,  and  asked  how  many  he 
had.  The  informer  told  him  eight, 
tnd  he  agreed  to  become  the  pur- 
ciiaser,.on  their  arriv;il  at  the  Swan 
with  two  Necks  in  Lad-lane ;  at 
which  place  the  prisoner  desired 
the  informer  to  go  into  the  tap- 
room, and  lie  would  come  to  him 
with  tlie  bank-notes  for  die  guineas. 
He  did  not'hkc  to  go  into  ihc  tap, 
as  he  saw  one  of  the  mail  guards 
there  who  knew  him,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  di^^cover  who  he  was. 
He  went  and  procured  a  city  con- 
stable, whom  he  left  outside  of  the 
door,  and  went  into  ,the  tap,  on 
which  the  prisoner  came  up  to  him 
and  gave  him  nine  I/,  bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  for  the  eight  gnineas. 
He  had  him  immediately  secured, 
and  k)dged  in  the  Compter;  v'here 
the  prisoner  was  searched,  and  the 
guineas  found  upon  him;  they  were 
the  sanne  that  he  had  purchased 
from  him,  as  he  knew  thetn  by  the 
mark  Mr.  Powell  had  put  on  them. 

On  his  cros&  examination  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  enticed  the 
prisoner  to  purchase  them>by  show- 
ing them,  and  entcfing  into  conver- 
sation witli  him  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Powell,  the  solicitor  of  the  Mint, 
proved  that  the  guineas  were  tlie 
same  thit  he  had  given  tlie  in- 
former. 

The  solicitor  who  attended  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Alley,  who  was  ex- 
pected  to  have  attended  as  counsel, 
stated  that  he  was  prevented  from 
attending  on  account  of  some  prior 
engagements  ;  he,  the  solicitor, 
however,  conceived,  that  undvr  the 
act  of  parliament  the  prisoner  could 
not  be  committed.  He  requested 
the  worthy  alderman  to  read  the 
act ;  it  was  what  is  called  **  Lord 
Stanhope's  act,**  which  passed  last 
session  of  parliament,  and  direcily 


says,  that  any  person  or   persons 
buying  or  selling  guineas  are  guilty 
of  ^  misdemeanour,  and  not  a  felo- 
ny ;  there  was  no  provision   in  the 
act  for  an  infornoer,  and  the  person 
who  had   given  his  evidence   was 
equally  guilty  with  the  prisoner, 
and  he  felt  confident  the  worthy  al- 
derman would  not  commit  the  pri- 
soner on  such  evidence.      Another 
thing  to   be  considered  was,  that 
the  piisoner  might  have  pnrchased 
the  guineas  with  die  intention  of  ap- 
plying  for  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
the  person  who  had  th'^t  day  ;^iven 
evidence  against  him,  but   lie  had 
not  time.  The  officer  who  arrested 
|he  prisoner  was  liable  to  an  action 
for  false  imprisonment,  as  also  were 
the  conductors  of  the  Mint ;  as  no 
person  had  a  right  to  take  another 
into  custody,  without  a  warrant,  ex- 
cept he  had  committed  felony ;  and 
the  act  of  parliament  directly  al- 
leged the  complaint  against  the  pri- 
soner to  be  only  a  misden^eanour : 
and  if  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  constable  and  the  in- 
former,   the  law  of  the    country 
would  have  borne  him   cut.     He 
was  glad  the  prisoner  had  acted  la 
a  more  gentle  manner,  for  he  would 
be  the  last  man  to  encourage  or  ap- 
prove of  riotkig  in  any  shape.  Un- 
der those  considerations,  he  trusted 
that  the  complaint  would  be  dis- 
missed. 

Mr.  Powell,  for  the  prosecution, 
contended,  that  the  govern ori  of 
the  Mint  were  perfecuy  justifiable 
in  what  they  had  done  ;  for,  if  they 
were  not  to  employ  such  persons 
as  the  informer  in  this  case,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  put  an  end  to 
that  kind  of  traffic,  which  was  60 
detrimental  to  the  country  at  large. 
He  had  got  the  opinion  of  the  at- 
torney-general, which  stated,  that 
he  was  justified  in  apprehending 
persons  even  on  suspicion  of  being 

guilty 
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guilty  of  this  traffic,  and  that  a  per- 
son nad  been  committed  by  the 
miigistratea  at  Bow-street  for  a  si- 
milar offinice. 

The  solicitor  for  the  prisoner 
said,  i£  the  attorney-general  had 
given  such  an  opinion  as  that  stated 
bj  Mr.  Powell,  he  would  under- 
take to  prove  that  he  was  no 
lawyer. 

Mr.  alderman'  Wood  observed, 
that  he  did  not  think  the  officer 
warranted  in  taking  the  prisoner 
into  custody  without  a  warrant,  as 
the  charge  was  only  a  misdemean- 
or, as  appeared  by  the  unaccount- 
able act  of  parliament  he  held  in 
his  hand,  which  made  the  informer 
as  guilty  as  the  person  accused.  Af- 
tw  taking  every  thing  into  his  con- 
sideration, he  did  not  think  he 
should  be  justified  in  dismissing  the 
prisoner,  but  would  accept  bail  for 
his  appearing  on  a  future  d^y  ^  and 
would,  in  the  intermediate  time, 
pet  the  opinion  of  the  coiftmon  Ser- 
jeant, whether  lie  ought  to  receive 
the  evidence  of  a  person  who  was  by 
t]ie  act  of  parliament  as  culpable  as 
the  prisoner. 

Two  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
mail  coaches  immediately  came  for- 
ward and  entered  iiuo  security  for 
the  prisoner,  who  was  acc6rdingly 
released. 

OLD  BAILEY. 

21.  On  Wednesday  the  Old 
Bailey  sessions  commenced  before 
Mr.  justice  Heath,  Mr.  justice 
Bailey,  the  lord  mayor^  recorder, 
and  city  officers. 

Robert  Roberts  was  indicted 
for  breaking  out  of  the  house  of 
correction,  Sold-bath-ficlds,  while 
imprisoned  there  by  virtue  of  three 
different  warrants  under  the  hand 
of  Nathaniel  Conant,  esq,  one  of 
his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middjesex,  and 
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escaping  therefrom  without  the 
license  of  Arts,  the  jailor  of  said 
house  of  correction,  to  whose  cus- 
tody he  had  been  committed. 

Mr.  Gurney,  in  opening  the  case 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  stat- 
ed die  circumstances  which  were 
connected  with  the  escape  of  Ro- 
berts, and  then  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve, that  being  again  appreliend- 
ed,  after  some  time,  he  had  made 
certain  very  important  discoveries 
against  other  persons,  in  conse** 
jquence  of  which  he  had  not  him- 
self been  brought  to  trial  for  the 
offences  on  account  of  which  he 
was  originally  committed,  but  was 
admiited  an  evidence,  and  had 
actually  given  evidence  against 
others,  who  had  since  been  con- 
victed on  his  testimony,  and  bad 
suffered.  It  was  a  fact  universally 
known,  that,  on  account  of  sus- 
picions entertained  by  the  magis-' 
trates  that  the  prisoner  could  not 
have  effected  his  escape  without 
the  connivance  of  the  jailor,  Mr. 
Aris  had  been  removed  frtom  hk 
situation  of  keeper  of  the  house 
of  correction.  The  'learned  coun- 
sel could  not  complain  of  this  step» 
for  undoubtedly  a  person  in  the 
situation  of  keeper  of  a  prison 
ought  to  be  above  suspicion.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice 
to  himself,  and  of  showing  to  all 
the  world  that  he  had  no  hand  in 
the  escape  of  the  prisoner,  that  the 
present  prosecution  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Aris  ;  the  refsult  of  which 
would  show,  that  the  escape  of  the 
prisoner  was .  not  attributable  in 
the  most  distant  degree  to  negli- 
gence, far  Irss  to  connivance  on  the 
part  of  his  keeper. 

Mr.  Conant  proved  the  warrants 
for  the  comniitment  and  detention 
of  the  prisoner  tr>  have  been  granted 
by  him,  and  :o  bear  his  signature. 

Mr.    Knapp,   for   the  prisoner* 
(K)  took 
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took  an  bbjcctlan,  that  two  at  least 
of  tlie  warrants  were  on  suspicion, 
and  that  as  to  the  otlier  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner  had  never  been 
attempted  to  be  substantiated. 

Mr.  justice  Bailey, .  who  tried 
the  case,  vras  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  as 
to'fionne  one  of  the  offences  for 
-which  lie  stood  committed,  must 
•be  proved  before  he  could  be  con* 
■virted  of  a  crime  in  breaking  out 
of  custody-    . 

The  jury  accordingly  found  him 
Not  Guilty. 

ARSONT. 

27.  I^ichard  Phillips,  of  No. 
70,  Kirh-strcet,  Shadwell,  po- 
tatoe-merchant,  stood  indicted  for 
hatinfi;  tm  the  night  of  the  Slst 
of  July  last  feloniously  set  fire  to 
bk  dwelling-house,  with  intent  to 
injure  Mr.  Cohen,  his  next  neigh- 
bour. The  indictment  was  ground- 
eel  on  the  43d  Geo.  III. 

Mr.  Gurney  stated  the  c^se  for 
the  prosecution. — rMr.  Cohen,  his 
wife  and  servants,  who  are  of  the 
Jewish  persaastOn,  with  a  number 
of  other  witnesses,  stated  in.  evt* 
dence,  that  bctv/een  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  of  the 
night  laid  in  tht;  indictment  a  iire 
was  discovered  by  the  prosecutor 
in  the  prisoner's  house,  wliereupon 
h^  first  called  up  his  .bervant-maid 
•and  wife  on  the  second  floor,  ;4nd 
next  his  serv;uit  boy  who  slept  in 
the  shop,  the  prosecutor  bcln;^  a 
tailor  and  cloth-seller.  After  knock- 
ing at  the  back  door  of  the  pri- 
soner, which  communicated  with 
the  prosecutor's  back  yard,  to  alarm 
him,  without  effect,  he  immediately 
went  to  the  front  and  called  the 
.  watch,  giving  the  neighbours 
every  intimation  in  his  power  of 
their  danger,  and  then  proceeded 
to  remove  bis  owa  goods  td  his 


opposite  nciglilxuir's  liou%e,  vl^e 
th^  watchmen  procured  the  fire 
engine,  whTch  was  contiguou*,  and 
water  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  further 
stated  that  die  prisoner  was  fully 
dressed  at;,  the  time;  and  that  wWn 
alarmed,  or  awaked,  with  much  <£f- 
fieulty,  he  lifted  up  the  window 
of  his  bed-room  on  the  first  floor, 
and  asked  what  was  the  tuatter^  at 
llie  time  tliat  the  flooring  and 
wainscoting,  &c.  of  the  same  floor 
Vere  on  fire.  His  two  chjMiTPii 
^nd  wife  were  with  UVe  prisoner 
in  tlie  house  at  the  time.  " 

A  quantity  of  turpentine  chips, 
with  a  burnt  rag  or  napkin,  -were 
found  thrust  into  a  crevic^  of  i;he 
boards  in  ihe  room  \vhere  the  fire 
broke  .out — and  several  officers  2|nd 
inspectors  of  the  Fire  tBsnrazu:e 
Company  stated,  that  in  their  Q|m- 
nion  tl^e ,  fire  was  not  accidentals 
but  wilful,  and  that  the  ends  of 
the  joists  of  the  prosecutor's  first 
floor  were  on  fire  while  the  floor 
boards  were  beginning  to  hum; 
which  constituted  the  injury  <oin- 
plained  of  under  tl;e  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Alley,  for  the  defendant, 
took  several  legal  objections  to  the 
evidence  ;  but  the  recorder  over- 
ruled  them,  stating  that  in  the 
event  of  a  conviction  in  this  new 
case,  he  should  consult  Superior 
authority  before  execution. ,'  *  , 

In  the  defence  several  wluiesses 
were  called,  and  in  particulnr  Mr. 
Anderson  tlie  hejulborough,  who 
positively  stated,  tbat  he  was  the 
first  person  who  called  to  the  pri- 
soner from. the  street  to  throw  out 
his  goods,  while  the  orisoncr  was 
with  his  head  out  of  tne  first  floor 
window,  crying  out  for  God's  sake 
to  have  his  two  childi-en  saved, 
and  for  a  ladder,  he  i  being  dressed 
only  in  his  shirt  and  nightcap. 
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.  Nine  respectable  witnesses  also 
gaTe  the  prisoner  a  very  good 
character  for  integrity  iind  probity 
on  ail  occaiiions  for  the  last  thirty 
yeari  of  his  life. 

,The  recorder,  after  a  long  and 
elabor.ate  eharjcje,  left  the  case  to 
the  jury,  as  one  of  great  public 
Importance,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  doubt  and  difficulty* 

The  jury,  after  a  short  delibera- 
tion, returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty  j 
but  recommended  ths  prisoner  to 
mercy,  in  consideration  of  the 
excellent  character  given  him  by 
so  many  respectable  persons. 

OCTOBEB. 

4-:  On  Monday  se*nnight,  while 
the  workmen  were  opening  some 
Vuins  m  the  venerable  m;in$i6n  of 
^nhn  rloyd,  esq.  near  Redbum, ' 
they  discovered  below  the  founda*. 
tion  of  an  old  .wall,  a  leaden  box," 
mcasuntig  three  feet  m  length  hy 
i^'o.and  a  half  in  breadth,  in  per- 
fect condition,  and  strongly  secur- 
fed  bjr'an  antique  kind  ot  padlock, 
whicfi  \7Zi  not  forced  but  witli  great 
difficulty.  "\Vheh  opened,  it  con- 
tained seventy. two  copper  medals, 
each  weighing  three  ounces  and  one 
quSnter,  all  in  a  high  state  of  pre- 
sehva'tipfi.  The  devices  on  tliem, 
Which'  are  throughout  the  sime, 
are,  oh  one  side,  the  figure  of  a 
dying  warrior  supported  in  the 
arms  of  two  men  in  complete  ar- 
mour, and  several  others  standing 
Veepihground.  In  the  background, 
a  battle  raging;'  the  motto  of 
Dutce  ft  Jecsram  est  pro  patria  mori 
surrounding  the  whole.  On  the  re- 
verse a  Roman  triumph,  \vith  no 
less  than  115  figures  dl.Hnctly  vi- 
,  slble.  Along  with  the  nied.ds  were 
four  beautiful  lamps,  made  of  a 
composition  chiefly  silver  ;  two 
smaJ  I  daggers,  most  curiously 
wrODght^  tVe  human  figures,  in 


5olid  gold,  supposed  to  represent 
the  pftiates.  There  was  also  a  wood- 
en box,  contained  in  the  leaden,  14 
inches  in  length,  and  apparently 
solid,  which  when  exposed  to  the 
air  crumbled  into  dust. . 

MORDER. 

5.  On  Wednesday  eveniing,  about 
seven  o'clock,  as  Mr,  Wylde,  a 
farmer,,  of  Sunderidge-pluce,  was 
returning  from  Croydon  fair  in  a 
horse  and  chaise,  accozhpanied  by 
his  son  and  grandson,  they  were 
stopped  near  the  top  of  Wester- 
ham-hill  by  a  single  footpad,  who 
demanded  their  money.  Mr.  Wylde 
replied*  '*  My  friend,  you  are  too 
late^  as  I  have  paid  all  my  money 
away  in  the  purchase  of  some  oxen 
at  the  fair.'^  Tlie  robber  present-  , 
ed'  a  pistol  at  the  time  he  stopped 
them.  Mr.  VVyldcj  however,  gave 
him  all  the  money  he  h;^!  at  the 
time,  which  was  only  a  few  shil- 
lings,  with  whicli  the  villain  express- 
ed himself  much  dissatisfied;  he 
insisted  upon  having  more  from 
them,  and  said  he  was  sure  it  «was 
not  all  they  had  got*  The  villain 
keeping  hjs  pistol  presented;  at  Mr. 
WjlJe*s  head,  Mr.  VV.  turned  it 
from  his  head  wiih  his  whip ;  but 
while  he  was  doing  this,  the  robber, 
without  any  threat  or  notice,  imme- 
diately discharged  it,  and  the  con- 
tents of  it  lodged  in  Mr.  W.'s 
breast  ^uid  head,  and  caused  Instant 
death.  He  expired  in  his  ;£on's 
arms,  without  a  groan.  There  were 
seven  slugs  in  the  pistol  j  two  of 
them  lodged  in  his  nead,  and  five 
in  his  side  and  breast.  Mr.  W.'s 
son  is  about  the  age  of  19,  and  his 
grandson  11  years.  Tlie  murderer 
appeared  to  be  of  a  dark  con^- ' 
plexion,  flat  visage,  a  large  nToutli, 
nve  feet  seven  or  eight  inches  hi;;h, 
dressed  in  a  short  uirty  smock  frock 
and  light-coloured  breeclies,  nearly 
(£2)  new 
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new  half-houts,  about  30  years  of 
a£;Cy  :ind  hnd  the  appearance  of  a 
firmcr's  servant. 

riRB  AT  CRCENWICH    HOSPITAL. 

7.  The  towu  was  on  Tuesday 
thrown  into  considerable  alurni  by 
the  report  of  a  conflagration  in 
Greenwich  hospital ;  and  we  were 
afraid  that  we  should  have  to  re- 
cord the  destruction  of  that  mag- 
nificent building,  so  much  the  boast 
pf  this,  as  It  IS  the  admiration  of 
every  other  country.  It  turns  out, 
however,  that  the  fire  began  in  and 
conf:unied  only  the  infirmary,  and 
that  the  hospital  itself  was  entirely 
out  of  danger.  The  infirmary  was 
a  large  square  building,  'the  sides 
of  which  contained  three  different 
tiers  of  wards  or  cbrridores,  besides 
the  residences,  in  the  rear,  of  the 
physiciivi  and  surgeon.  The  roof 
was  veVy  thickly  covered  with 
lead,  and  the  bedsteads  through  the 
whole  of  the  Hbuse  were  of  iron. 
The  fire,  which  it  appears  was 
quite  accidental,  began  about  one 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  noming,  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  upper  cor- 
ridore,  in  one  of  the  rooms  belong- 
ing to  the  assistant-surgeon.  The 
ap/;irtment  where  it  began  had  been 
for  some  time  uninhabited ;  and 
there  being  nostpve  in  the  fire-place, 
a  fire  was  made  on  the  heanh  to 
render  the  place  dry  and  habitable. 
Through  some  interstices  near  the 
hearth  the  fire  penetrated,  and  be- 
fore the  least  notice  could  be  taken 
of  it  by  tlie  assistant-surgeon,  the 
beams  underneath  the  floor  were 
burning  most  intensely.  The  alarm 
was  tlien  Immediately  givrn,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  in  terror  the, 
cries  and  groans  of  the  sick  within, 
rningled  with  the  tumult  and  shout- 
it)g  of  the  crowd  without.  The 
first  care  of  those  who  had  assem- 
bled to  lend   their  assistance  was 


the  removal  of  the  sick ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  state,  that  every  per- 
son in  the  infirmary  was  brought 
out  in  safety.  This  was,  however, 
a  very  perilous  effort,  as  the  roof 
had  then  begun  to  bumi  and  the 
lead,  as  it  melted,  poured  down  the 
partitions.  From  the  attic  story 
the  flames  con.tinued  to  make  a  ra- 
pid ^d  destructive  progress  down- 
wards, and  at  three  o*dock,  when 
the  engines  arrived,  the  whole  build* 
ing,  with  the  exception  of  the  east- 
ern wing  and  the  houses  of  thp 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  one  en- 
tire furnace.  The  iron  bedsteads, 
red  hot  with  the  surrounding  fire, 
gave  a  kind  of  deepened  colour  to 
the  flame,  which  threw  a  steady 
equal  light  over  the  whole  horizon. 
The  ilium inated  appearance  of  the 
Neighbouring  extensive  buildings, 
the  reflected  glare  from  the  Thames, 
the  range  of  shipping  rendered  vi- 
sible to  an  immense  distance  by  the 
brilliant  element,  were  the  most 
sublimcfly  picturesque ;  while  the 
dangerous  sitiiation  of  those  who 
assisted  in  extinguishing  the  Bre^' 
and  the  wretched  appearance  of  the 
poor  veterans  who  had  just  escaped 
its  fury,  must  have  had  t!ie  interest 
of  real  tragedy,  and  excited  every 
emotion  of  terror  and  pity.  The  fire 
was  got  under  about  nine  o'clock. 

CURIOUS  INSTANCE  OF  FANATICISM. 

18.  At  the  quarter  sessions  for 
the  borough  of  Leeds,  on  Monday 
se'nnight, 

John  iBufnley,  weaver,  of  Bee- 
ston,  was  brought  before  the  court 
on  a  charge  ot  deserting  his  family 
and  leaving  them  chargea.ble  to  the 
township.  When  he  was  placed  at 
the  bar,  he  was  interrogated  in  the 
following  terms : — 

Court. — What  reason  have  yon 
to  assign  for  deserting  your  fasmily, 

and 
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and  leaving  them  chargeable  to  the 
township  ? 

^  Prisoner.— I  was  called  by  the 
Word  of  God  so  to  do. 

Court. — Where  have  you  lived* 
since ;  and  what  have  you  done  ? 

Prisoner. — I  have  lived  at  Poto- 
▼cns,  near  Wakefield;  and  have 
worked  at  my  business  as  a  weaver. 

Court. — What  can  you  earn  a 
^week,  upon  an  average  ? 

Prisoner.— From  18  to  20  shil- 
fin^rs  per  week. 

Court.— And  how  do  you  dispose 
of  it? 

Prisoner. — After  supplying  my 
dwn  necessities,  I  distribute  the  rest 
among  my  poor  neighbours. 

Court. — But  should  ^not  your  wife 
and  children  be  the  first  objects  of  ' 
your  care  and  bounty  ? 

Prisoner. — No;  unless  they  are 
in  grsater  distress  than  all  otlier5» 

Court. — ^l^he  Scripture,  which 
you  profess  to  follow,  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  relaion  of  man  and  wife, 
that  they  shall  be  one  flesh :  of 
course  you  are  under  as  great  an 
obligation  to  maintain  her  as  your- 
self. 

Prisoner. — ^The  Scripture  s.iith. 
Whom  God  hath  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder ;  but  God  ne- 
ver joined  me  and  my  wift*  together. 

Court.— Who,  then,,  did  ? 

Prisoner. — I  have  told  you  who 
did  not:  you  may  easily  judge  wh6 
did. 

Court.— We  suppose  you  are  as 
much  joined  together  as  any  other 
married  people  are. 

Prisoner. — My  family  are  now 
no  more  to  me  than  any  other  per- 
sons* 

Court.— The  laws  of  your  coun- 
try require  that  you  should  ma*n- 
tajn  your  family  :  and  if  you  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  do  it,  you  become 
liable  to  a  serious  punishment. 

Prisoner.— I  am  willing  to  suf- 


fer  all  you  tliink  proper  to  inflict : 
r  e?cpect  to  suffer  persecution  ;  for 
the  Scripture  says,  Those  that  will 
live  gocjly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  en- 
dure persecution.  I  regard  the  laws 
of  God ,  only,  and  do  not  regard 
any  other  laws. 

Court. — You  seem  to  have  read 
the  Scriprures  to  very  little  profit, 
or  you  would  not  have  failed  in  so 
plain  a  duty  as  th;it  of  providing  . 
for  your  own  liniuschold. 

Prisoner. — The  Scripture  com^ 
mands  me  to  love  my  neighbour  ai 
myself;  and  I  cannot  do  that,  if  I 
suffer  him  to  want  when  I  hiive  the 
power  to  relieve  him.  My  wife  and 
children  have  all  changes  of  rai- 
ment ;  but  I  see  many  others  that 
are  half  naked.  Should  I  not, 
therefore,  clothe  these  rather  rhan 
expend  my  money  on  my  family  ? 

Court. — But  your  family  cannot 
live  upon  t/ieir  raiment;  they  re- 
quire also  victuals. 

Prisoner. — They  are  able  to  pio- 
vide  for  their  own  maintenance ; 
and  the  Gospel  requires  me  to  for- 
sake blither  and  mother,  wife  and 
children.  Indeed,  it  was  contrary 
to  the  Gospel  fo^  me  to  take  a  wife ; 
and  I  sinfied  in  so  doing.    . 

Cour;. — Have  you  any  friends 
here  ? 

Prisoner. — I  have  only  one  friend, 
who  is  above. 

Couit. — Is  there  any  person  here 
who  knows  you  ? 

Prisoner. — Mr.  B.u.ks  kno^t'S  me, 

Mr.  Banks,  bjing  called  iiDon> 
stated,  thai  he  should  suppose,  from 
the  recent  conduct  of  the  prisoner, 
tliat  his  mind  was  not  in  a  sane  state. 
Formerly  he  was  an  industrious 
man ;  of  late,  he  understood  that 
he  had  read  the  Bible  with  uncom- 
mon assiduity  and  fervency.  He 
would  absent  himself  whole  days 
together,  and  reiii:  into  *V)od*and 
fields^  for  the  purpose  of  readinfi^ 
(K3)  it* 
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it.  After  ioftne  time  spent  in  thff 
manner,  he  went  away  from  his 
famil7,  and  refused  to  contribiite  to 
their  support.  His  familf  contrived 
to  carry  on  the  business,  ahd  he 
bought  of  them  what  pieces  they 
made.  He  understood  that  what 
the  prisoner  had  said  of  giving 
away  his  earnings  to  objecis  of  di« 
-stress,  was  correct-  , 

The  court  made  another  attempt 
to  convince  this  deluded  man  of  the 
impropriety  of  hi&' conduct,  but 
without  the  least  effect ;  he  replied 
to  all  their  reasonings  by  quotipg 
perverted  texts  of  Scripture.  Nor 
would  he  even  promise  to  pertnit 
his  employer  to  pay  to  his  fa'mily 
the  small  sum  of  five  shillings  week- 
ly.  He  dared  not,  he  said,  make 
any  promises  or  engagements  ,of 
any  kind.  Nor  was  the  attempt  to 
work  upon  his  feelings  rhore  suc- 
cessful ;  his  fanaticism  had,  appa^ 
rtntly,  rooted  from  his  heart  all  the 
tender  charities  of  domestic  life. 
When  it  was  intimated  to  him  that 
one  of  his  children  was  in  a  decline, 
he  seemed  perfectly  unmoved ;  nor 
did  the  tears  of  his  wife,  who  im- 
plored him  only  to  assist  in  paying 
iome  debts  before  he  went  away, 
in  the  least  affect  him.  He  coWly 
replied,  that  the  landlord  might 
distress  Ibr  the  rent. 

The  court  asked  some  questions 
of  the  overseers  as  to  the  affiiirs  of 
the  fomily,  the  answers  to  which 
the  writer  of  thi$  did  not  hear ;  but 
they  confirmed  what  Mr.  Banks  had 
said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
disposed  of  his  surplus  earnings ; 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  no 
benefit  was  likely  to  result  from 
sending  hiin  again  to  the  house  of 
correction.  After  some  consulta- 
tion with  tlie  bench,  the  recorder 
addressed  him  to  the  following  ef<r 
fcct:— 

"  Jclm  Burnley,  the  court  are  dis- 


posed to  dfslL  leni^tly  wi&  yooi  ia 
hopes  that  be^er  constdemtipn  wtU. 
remove  the delouon  you  labaiirnn» 
der.  For  this  purpose  I  would  tbd^ 
vise  you  to  read  your  Bible  widi 
still  greater  attention,  and  ask  the 
sidviceof  some  intelligent  frtends, 
particularly  the  minister  you  attend 
upon,  I  would  also  beg  of  yov^ 
seriotujly  to  consider  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  Ihink  it  their  duty  td 
provide,  in  the  first  place,  for  their 
families;  and  you  surely  caimot 
suppose  that  they  are  all  neglec&ng 
the  care  of  their  souls,  and  w  t\\% 
road  to  eternal  ^destructioi).  This 
consideration  shoiild  induce  Y6a  m 
distrust  your  own  judgement ;  and 
if  you  have  any  humility,— ind  hu- 
mility is  a  christian  virtoe^*F«pyiMI 
would  conclude,  that  it  is  tnore  pto^ 
bable  that  you  should  be  mistaken^ 
than  that  all  the  re&t  of  manJdnd 
should  be  wrong.  Your  wife  has 
already  expressed  her  wish  that  no 
severity  should  be  used  towaxds 
you.  Infhienced  by  these  considera-^ 
tions,  the  court  has  ordered  that 
you  should  be  discharged/' 

Prisoner, — The  Scripture  saith^ 
that' darkness  Vovers  the  earth>  and 
gross  darkness  the  people*  And 
again,  in  another  place,  that  the 
whole  world  Keth  in  wickedness*  I 
know  that  the  way  of  duty  is  in  the 
path  of  suffering ;  but  it  is  the^th 
which  our  leader  trod,  and  we  must 
follow  his  stepti. 

EXTRAORDINARY    RO9BEP.Y' AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 

18.  The  following  are  ample 
and  well  authenticated  particulars 
of  the  late  robbery  at  J^orts- 
mouth : — 

On  Sunday  se'nnight  the  hon. 

"^Mr.  Crofton,  the  person  accused, 

who  had  lodged  at  the  Crown,  imi 

at    Portsmouth  for  aboiu  a  ibrt- 

night  previous  to  l^s  sailing  £>r 

Indta^ 
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India*  where  He  W8»^Qtng  as  aMb**  - 
ckk^unp  to  a  generaly  joifted  the 
compxsf  c£  Bradbjary,  the  cek>- 
hmted clown,  who ;had*l«tdy  ar- 
rhred  At  Fort&xnouth  from  Ply* 
mouthy  andtwo'gentlen)en»atsup* 
per  in  the  coffee-room*  Bradbury 
had  a  euriotts  ^nd  iraluable  snuff- 
box»  made  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
luintU^-watchy  which  he  is  i>ot  a. 
btde  proud  dF,  and  always  takes 
cam  to  sport  in  cotnpany ;  and  liift 
▼amty  is.  not  ^a  little  £aq:ered  \>y, 
^tJnmgers  nodciag  and  adtniring  it. 
1-^He  accordingly  handed  it  round 
Id  this  party^  by  whom-  it  was,  as 
osualy  admired.  Mr.  C,  particu- 
larly noticed  it.  They  broke  up 
ab^ttt  twelve  o'clock  ;.  when  Brad« 
faary  left  die  hoti&e,  ^nd  wept  to  tlie 
£luePioats  inn»  where  he  lodged* 
J»  a  short  time  after*  be  missed  his 
bor,  and  went  back  to  the  Crown 
to  iai|mTe  for  it.  He  saw  the  por- 
ter*  who  tdd  him  he  had  not  heard 
c£  such  an  article  being  found  $  and 
alsb  that  all-  the  gentlemen  with 
ivhibas  he  had  supped  were  gone 
to  bed.  Bradbury  then  left  the 
hoose,  fafut  in  the  morning  re- 
turned again  to  the  inn  to  recover 

,  hi^  box«     In  his  way  be  met  Mr. 
C»  to  whom  he  communicated  his 

^loss«    Mr.  C.  denied  Vtny  know- 

^  lodf^  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  liihe 
infonfiied  Bradbur^s  93  an  extraor- 
dinary ciFcumstancet  that  his  bed- 
joom  had  been  robbed  of  Ki&  gold 
watch,  chain,  and  seals,  in  the 
coih^  of  the  night;  and  he  was 
then  on  his  way  to  a  Jew's,  a  silver- 
-  smith  nnd  watch-maker,  to  desire 
Um»  -in  case  such  articles  were  of- 
£Bied  him  for  jaWi  to  stop  the  per- 
son, and  give  notice  to  him.  Brad- 
bary.was  nnicli  astpnished  at  this 
account^  ^M  now  firsi  began  to 
«nbpru»n  fears  for  his  boxt .  having 
hitherto    concluded  that;   he  had 

:  either  left  it  on  the  supper-iablcj 


or  diat  spme.  of  the  geadeaien  had  ' 

put  itrinio  their  pocket  out;  of  a  fror>. 
lie.  However,'  when  he  gQt  to  ^the 
Crown  in^i  the.  gentlemy^n.  he  had 
supped  with  pledged  th^  honoux 
they  did  not  know  any  xhio^  pf  1^3©  . 
box  9  the  same  pledge  wiiS^ivenb]^. 
Mr.  C,  when  be  met  him.    A^tke 
sQrvcUits  declared    m,Q«t  solemnly 
they  had  not  seen  it. .  As  soon  as 
the  inquiry  had   Bnished,  it  was 
discovered  that  lieu tepaat;  Lloyd's 
room  had  been  robbed'  of  bank- 
notes to  the  ajnouDt  of  321 »  lieut* 
Browi^  of  his  majesty's  ship  Ha- 
mudr)'ad,.  of  a  gold  watch  chain 
and  two  gold  se^ls;  t^  purser  o£ 
the   Regulua>   of  a  silver  watch^ 
gold  ch4ins,  and  two  gold  seals. 
All  tliese  gentlemen's  t^ohk  were 
on  the  groupd-flpor,  where  Mr.  C.'s 
room  was.    Tiiese  discoveries  ex^ 
cited  considerable  alarm  through^ 
out  the  house,  and  in  some  degree 
in  the  town.     A  proposition  was 
made  for  the  parttes  to>  st^nd  seairdi  | 
but  the  purser  of  the  Kei^ulus  de^- 
clared,  tJiat  no  man  should  search 
him  or  hi^  trunk!» :  m  coni^quence!» 
no  search  took  olace.     Mr.  C.  took 
advantage  of  tl(is»  and  hftd  the  a\i- 
dacity  10  charge  the  purser,  iurthe 
public  coffee-room,  with  beiftg  thq 
n^bber.     The  purser  .  repei^.ted  <^f 
his  refvisal  to, be  searched*  but  ac- 
counted for  it  at  th^  moment,  feel- 
-  ing  extremely  indignant  at  being 
robbed  of   his  property,  and  yet 
suspected    of   being    \he    robber. 
Printed  ,bills  were  issued,  offering 
rewards  for  the  recovery  of  the  pro- 
perty and    the    detection   of   the 
thieves.    Mr.  C.  was  the  most  vio- 
lent about  the  loss  of  his.  watch^  in* 
,  sinuating  suspicions  against  respec* 
cable  characters^     Nothing  being- 
discovered  during  that  day,  on  the 
Tue§duy,  Mr.  Hanmer,  the  land- 
lord  of  the  Crown   inn,    hearing 
tliatMr*  Graliaro,  the   magistrate 
(K4)  'belong. 
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Mongif^  to  die  pQJbilkNoffic^,  B<m- 
fitrfet,  'wski  in  ike  townt  applied  to 
him ;  who  wrote  off  for  Rtvett  the 
o^cer  to  como  down.  The  ofla- 
cet*  arrived  there  on  Tlmrsday 
xnornins,  und  met  Bra4bury  at  the 
door  of  the  Crown  inn.  Rivett 
proceeded  into  the  har  with  Bmd- 
bury  to  M:c)  Hanmer>  the  landlordy 
when  Rivett  was  put  in  full  poises* 
sion  of  every  particular  .respecting 
the  business ;  •  Bradbury  expreasing 
hti  suspicion  of  Mr.  C.  At  that 
instant  \hey  9aw  Mr.  C.  walking  in 
the  street)  and  called  liim  in«  The 
landlord  intrpduced  Rivett  to  him, 
and  told  hlxn  the  officer  wascoiiQe 
to  investigate  the  alarming  robbe- 
ries that  had  been  committed  in  his 
house.  Mr.  C*,  however,  knew 
Rivett  had  been  sent  for ;  therefore 
expressed  no-  surprise  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  appeared  glad  to  see  him, 
and  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  de- 
•  teci  the  thief,  and  recover  for  him 
his  valuable  watch.  Rivett  pro- 
posed that  he  should  €earch  the 
trunks  and  the  house  generally ; 
which  was  agreed  to  most  cordlaiiy 
I  by  all.  The  oificer  then  observed, 
thiit  as  Mr.  C.  appeared  to  begoiug 
further  in  a  h»rry,  he  would  begin 
witli  him  first,  which  would  pre- 
vent his  being  detained ;  which  Mr. 
C.  assented  to  without  any  hesita* 
tion^  and  instantly  delivered  up  the 
keys  of  his  trunks  and  boxes,  which 
he  was  going  to  take  with  him  to 
India.  He  accompanied  tl4e  offi- 
cers to  his  room,  Bradbury  and 
others  being  admitted  as  spectators. 
Rivett  made  a  paTticular  search, 
without  being  able  to  find  any 
thing  of  a  suspicious  nature ;  he 
then  addressed  Mr.  C.  in  a  respect- 
ful manner,  observing  that  the  most 
unpleasant  pait  of  his  duty  to  be 
performed  was  to  search  his  person. 
Till  this  Mr.  C.  had  appeared  as 
vnconcerned  ^nd  in  as  high  spirits 


as  any  dtberperson ;  he^hmihtmu 
ever,  appearedf  mach  oon^asedyvmi 
chvijged  cokwr.  Rivett  was  pn>- 
ceedmg  to  search  him,  as  «  maEfeter 
of  course  ;  wherrhe  requested  lh«C 
every  body  wosld  leave  the  room  • 
eicept  the  officer  and  Bradbury  7 
which  request  was  complied  with*  . 
He  then  slipped  Bradbury'*  bene 
into  his  hand,  asking  forgivene^, 
begging  him  •  to  s|>are  his  mB^  and 
went  down  on  his  kaees  and  eav 
treated  mercy:  this  was  tell  doar^in  • 
an  instant.  Rivett  did  not:  allow 
Bradbury  to  keep  his.b<>x'}  caUedv 
Mr.  C.  the  thief ,^  and  proceeded  «• » 
search  him  by  force,  and  foond  tb^ ' 
whole,  of  the  ppopertt  that  had  been 
stolen  in  the  house.  Rivett 'Utot 
conceiving  he  had  gfot  the.  whole  of 
the  bank-€iote!$,  asked  htm  v^iete 
the  remainder  was;  when  he  poiutoi 
to  a  pocket-book  which  was  under 
the  foot  of  the  bed  }  and  while  Ri- 
vett loosed  him,  and  was  i<ft  the 
act  of  stooping  down  to  "pick  it  uf , 
Mr.C.  caught  up  a  penktfi^v  aad 
was  detected  in  the  act  of  cUHiftg^' 
his  throat  with  as  much  force  ai 
cnuld  be  used  with  such  an  instru- 
ment. Rivett  and  Bradbury  st4«^d 
an  arm  each,  and  forced  the"  knife 
from  him ;  but  he  appeared  sd  de- 
termined en  hts  own  destruction 
that  he  twisted  his  head  aboUt  Yfr 
different  ways  to  afiake  the  w^uud 
larger.  He  bled  most  profusely  ) 
when  a  shirt  and  other  lineli  were 
applied  to  stqp  the  bleeding.  Ad 
alarm  vr^s  given,  and  there  wem 
about  a  dozen  navy  surg^ni  ia 
the  course- 'of  a  few  minutes  irt  the 
room,  who,  after  taking  a  sliglkt 
view  of  the  wound,  said  the  juguiax^ ' 
vein  was  cut»  and  he  would  'die  in 
a  short  time.  TJus^  'ho^veveri 
proved  to  be  an  erroneous  opinioo. 
To.  prevent  Mr.  C.  ftom  nuddiir 
the  wound  larger  by  tv^sting  hh 
head  aboutj  he  was  braced  up  with 
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Ifoen  nxnid  fais  titek  v  tx^^  that 
ht  eoold  not  snrre  it.  A  siprgeom' 
o€  tke  t^wn,  with  two  assistaacs^ 
cajae  afterwards ;  a^id  afttr  seeing 
t^  wcnmdy  gave  k  as  their  opinion^ 
ife  wot  pottible  for  Jum  to  recover  ;v 
atfid  bf  the  assistance  of  somer 
poNverfbl  soyiers  holdm^  hixn,  thef 
dnssed  the  wound.  His  cltxhes 
iVBf«  thenottt off,  and. he  v^as  car* 
rieddowii  stsrs  into  a  larger  room. 
During  this  operation-  he  coue^hed 
▼ioiendy,  but  whether  naturaliy, 
or  by  design  to  make  his  wound 
-ytotMy  was  not  ascertained :'  how. 
e^ter^  it  iiad  the  effect  of  setting  it 
bkeding  a^ain,  and  the  dressing 
wen  obliged  to  be  repeated.  - 

:  On  Friday  morning;  the  deposi- 
tions oi  the  witnesses  were  taken 
before  tlie  mayor^  and  Mr.  C.  was 
cdHunittcd. 

.  '      NOVEMBER. 

.  -h  Some  few  months  since  a  nam- 
ber  of  human  skeletons^  the  remains 
of  Btoman  sold iers,  were  d tsco v ered 
on  opening  a  barrow,  in  the  neigh^* 
bourhoodqf  Boroughbridge  in  York- 
shire ;  but  what  is  most  worthy  of 
remark  is,  that  between  the  ironr 
teeth  of  the  skuU  of  one  ef  them  was 
fouodt  securely  wedged^  a  mixed 
metal  coin  of  the  xeign  ok  Domiiian ; 
wiiich  kd  u  facetious  rustic  present 
to  observe*  that  the  fellow  must  be 
over  greedy  of  money  to  have  kept 
snoh  last  hold  of  it  for  such  a  kngtli 
of  time.  The  coin  was  in  good 
pfe^ervation,  and  probably  owed 
it#  sitnatflbn  to  the  rude  raillery  of 
OBe  of  the  deceased's  comrades. 

,2.  Xast  night  the  quantity  of 
raia  which  fell  in  Edinburgh  was 
immense.  l^he  meadows  next 
mvming  presented  almost  a  com- 
plete sheet  of  water*  Owing  to  the 
high  tides  «nd  great  fresh  in  the 
harbour  of  Leith,  several  hooseg 


OR  the  shore  were  it«deF  water.  The" 
river  Eak,  rose  to  a  greater  befghtg 
thaBieverrememberedf  flmda  num-. 
ber  of  articles  were  carried  by  'the 
force  of  the  water  into  thfc  sea  at! 
Musselburgh.     Thelar«  high  i}de«9i- 
have  done  considerable  injury  to 
North  Berwick  harbour,  and  to  se* 
veral  other  places  on  both  sides  of 
the  Forth.  In  the  south  of  Scotland . 
the  rains  have  also  been  excessive  ;■ 
and  in, the  low  part  of  the  town  of* 
Dumfries  several  houses  have  been 
inundated.     At  the  isle  near  DaU 
swinton,  a-  farmer  lost  fifty  sheep;  ^ 
TJie  Clyde,  near  its  source,  it  is: 
said,  Howed  into  the  Tweed  ;  and 
both 'rivers  have  overflowed  their 
banks  to  a  greater  extent  than  liAs 
been  known  for  thirty  years  baek. 

PRVRY-LANE    THEATRE. 

The  'committee  for  rebuild*.* 
ing  this  theatre  having  completed 
their  arrangementsy  Mr.  Whitbread> 
their  chairman,  waited  upon "  th«: 
prince  regent  at  Carleton  House,* 
and  laid  their  final  resolutions  and 
plan  before  his  royal  hi^^lmess, 
which  were  honoured  with  hifi 
warmest  approbation.  The  sum 
required,  and  already  subscribed, 
is  40;),000/.  out  of  which  40,(X)0/. 
is  made  applicable  to  the  purchase 
of  the  old  patent  interest,  viz. 
20,000/.  to  Mr.  tJheridari,  who  de- 
signs all  interest  whatever  iA  the 
propttrty  5  and  the  other  20,000/. 
in  equal  portions  between  Mrs. 
Linley,  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  Mr. 
T.  Sheridan.  The  old  renters,  and 
other  creditors,  accept  of  25-  per 
cent,  in  full  of  their  respective  de** 
iriands  ;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford 
absolves  the  property  of  his  claim, 
amounting  to  12,000/.  The  re* 
mainder  of  the  sum  subscribed  i^ 
deemed  competent  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.    The  committee 
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ham  deciaed  in  favmrr  of -ilie  plan 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Wy«tt»  who  ts 
appointed  ardiitect;  and  hft^e  en* 
tered  into  ^  contract  with  Mr. 
Rowles,  bliilder>  who  has  display- 
ekhis  ability  in  the  erect\&tt  of  a 
new  Mint  and  other  pnb^te  scrac- 
tores.  He  has  et^gaged,  under  a 
bond  of'20fi00l.  to  perfect  ^e 
^eatfeon  or  before  Oct.  1,  1812, 
atanesiimaie  of  112,500/. 

FRANCIS. 

Bonaparte,  after  an  ab^nce  of 
about  two  months,  rctuined  to  Pa- 
ns on  the  14th  ult. 
*  Sortie  late  Danish  papers  conuin- 
ed  an  oppressing  regulation  pub- 
lished at  Hamburgh,  relative  to, 
Ae  'fVench  maritime  con)Bcnptioii 
intheHanscatictiepartraents.  From 
its  comprehensive  nature  it  is  clear 
Aat  Bonaparte  is  determined  to 
man  bis  fleet;  and  the  apparent 
energy  of  his  measures  would  create 
much  alarm,  could  it  be  believed 
that  these  men,  dragged  into  a  ser- 
vice  they  hate,  can  ever  be  brought 
to  exert  themselves  gredtly  in  fight- 
ing for  foteign  interests.  iTie  fourth 
artkle  of'  3ie  reguktton  renders 
liable  to  this  maritime  conscription, 
eviery  citizen  of  18  years  of  age  and 
npvrards;  who  shall  have  perform, 
ed  two  long  voyages,  ar  to  the 
grand  fishery-— have  been  at  sea  18 
irionths— have  been  employed  in 
die  coasting  fishery  two  years — 
have  served  two  years  apprentice- 
ship to  the  sea.  In  order  that  none 
may  escape,  the  r^ulation  includes 
not  only  sailots,  but  all  watermen, 
fishermen,  and  canal  or  river  navi- 
gators.      ' 

Letters  received  from  the  British 
prisoners  in  France  give  tbefollow- 
mg  as  the  average  price  of  provi- 
sions at  the  d^p6te :  Veal  and  mut- 
ton Sid.  per  pound  ^   beef  ^tL ; 


two  fomihii  ir/.-l^';  tmn  du^ks 
}$4  2d.%  eggs'^l^  peivdoi.  i.kmdr 
2d.  per  pound ;.  butttr  U;  -tjiees^ 
W. ;  and  milk  a  halfposay  pon-qaart, 
3.  A  fie W' months  ^ce»  a  nuui 
who  was  eaapftoyed  in  getting  $toflib 
out  of  a  quarryr  at  Cleeve  Pxioi(» 
near  £vesham,  discovered  iwot 
lar^  earthen  pots,  w^toh  on  ex^ 
amuiation  he  found  coaduned  ^ 
quantity  of  coin;  He  was  io£  couise 
greatly  over|oyed  at  the  di^ove^^a 
but,  having  got  possession  of  cjbei^ 
that  the'brd  of  the  n»anor  would 
lay  claim  to  the  treasure,  be;/re&ittd 
to  tell  the  qaaiiCity  of  pfeces^be  bati 
found :  however,  iie  has  sold  afew» 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  soofce  gen^ 
tlemenof  Evesham  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  prove  to  be>g«Ul 
and  silver  corns  of  several  Romaa 
emperors.  The  gold  coins  ata  ef 
the  enrpcror 'Valerian,  one  of  the 
Valentinians,  Giaitian,  and  Tbe^ 
dosius.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  tbeir  excdlent  state  of  pre- 
servation; they  appear  as  if  tfaey 
had  just  been  issued  from  tfaemiii^ 
not  the  minutest  mark  being  obit- 
terated,  though  frmn  \4s  torlSOO 
years  have  elapsed  since  they  were 
coined;  and, what  is  very  snteiest- 
ing  to^eaiuiquarian,  coanterfeiis 
were  discovered  among  tfaem;  eae- 
cnted  in  a  mostesceRentmamier» 
being  co|^>er  footed  vnch  ^jM* 
The  silver  coins  are  those  of  Coo- 
stantius,  Julian^  Valentiaiaii^  Gra- 
tian,  aad  iTheddosius :  these  wflie 
not  in  so  good  a  state  of  pneaervfu^ 
tion  as;  tlie:gcdd.  The  eaeeutioa^of 
these  corns  is  of  course  not  vevy 
good  ;  the. art  of  cutting  die  xlfes 
being  at  that  petiod  very  mud^.^in 
the  decline*  >  The  ma£  ha&acknoir«> 
ledged  chat. he  found  100;  of.tJte 
gold  ones ;  the  aJtver.  ones-  mast 
probably  greatly  exceeded,  thftt 
Buakben  \ 
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"4^  TbefeUowbgisaftanicolar 
ttoctmnt  cf  d\e.ciicum»tances  at^ 
tending  t^  thurder  of  Mr.  Snell«, 
of  Borey : — On  Tuesday  last;,  six 
iFrenck  officers,  who' were  on  their 
parole  at  Okehaoipton,  escaped 
xrom  that  town>  accoxppanied  by 
xa  English  guide.  Having  crossed 
Dartmoor,  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
^ey  came  near  Bovey  Tracey, 
'Vpfaere  ineeting  with  a  woman,  the/ 
inquired  if  there  was  smy  other 
road  thap  through  the  town :  being 
answered  in  the  neg;Uive,  they 
Ta»4t  a.  halu-  The  wooian  com- 
i&ttnicaied  the  particulars  to  some 
of  the  towns*people»  aiid  four  men 
went  in  pursuit  of  them:  vfbeia 
thay  were  dispovered,  three  of  them 
canrendered  and  were  secured :  but 
the  other  three,  with  the  guide, 
made  off,  and  were  followed  by 
two  Qf  the  men.  The  first  that 
cafiie  up  with  them  was  Mr«  Chris- 
toplier  Suellf  when  the  guide  in- 
stantly turning  round,  with  a  dag- 
ger stabbed  him  to  the  hearty  and 
£e  expired  os^the^pot.  Lord  Clif- 
ford soon  after  ordered  a  troop  of 
yeomanry,  cavalry  to  go  in  pur* 
suit  of  diem.  The  three  who  sur- 
tendeired  were  examined'  by  the 
TBt.  Mr.  Barrington»  4i  justice  of 
thepeace  at  Chud]digb>  ;ind  coui- 
nmtedto  Devon  county  gaoL  Gn 
Sunday  night  another  prisoner  was 
brought  in,  and  after  an  exanyna- 
tton  oefore, a  magibiratc,. on  Mon. 
day  mornings  was  committed,  to 
prison* .  The  $ame  evening  a  ijfih 
was  taken  at  Benbury,and  brought 
to  Exeter;  and  since  which,  we  un- 
derstated, the  sixth>  has  been  ap- 
prehended ;.so  that  the  guide  only 
has  evaded  his  pursuers.  A  coro^ 
flier's  inquest  sat  on  die  body  of  Mr. 
I^nell,  and  Brought  in  a  verdictt)f 
Wilftdmiu'dcr  agaiust  Uieguideacd 
the  three  Frenchmen  who  a^com* 
jUiiied  hiia, 


£    N    p    E    S.  ^I5fi^j 

6«  Anaccount  of  theiredactioa 
of  the  aatioual  debtt  from  August 
1,  17«6,  to  Nov..  1,  ISHir-  • 
Redeemed  by  the  siak-j.  ,  .t 

ing  fund   ^184,503,382 

Transferred  by  land  tax  -  ,. . 

redeeutted 23,874,262' 

Ditto  by  life  annuities 

purchased  «•...«•*.     i  ,536^682 

On  account  of  Great  » 

Britain 209,914,326 

Ditto  of  Ireland     8,735,659 

Ditto  of  Imperial  loan  ..7,^I9i^l8 
Ditto  of  louito  Poriu^    -    .  . 
gal ,♦,.-     -   92,53* 

Total  .;..•  ,^21.9,902,037 

The  sum  to  be  expended  in  like  eivr 
suing  quarter  ls3,415,53rZ.^i.  1//- 

The  commissioners  for.  liquidat- 
ing the  national  debt  ,la%d  otU: 
75,260/.  16i.  ICd,  this  day,  which 
they  will  repeat  every  trausfer  d^JT 
this  xiuarter,  in  the  purcliase  f>f 
consols  or  reduced.  At  the  .pr^- 
^ent,  price,  the  purchase  will  b# 
about  1  l7,0COi.  stock  per  day. 

8..  On-Saiurday.^'nnlght,  JoTin 
and  Robert,  sons  of.  Andiew  BeU» 
slater,  in  Pitcarn-green,  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Perth,  the  former  12,  aiui 
the  ktter  9  years  of  age,  not  ad- 
verting to  the  rise  of  the  Almond, 
Attempted,  according  to  their  daily 
custom,  to  rjrd  it  ipitnediately 
above  the  mill-dam,  at  Cromwellr 
park.  The  yoynger  of  the  two  be- 
ginning to  j^ive  way,  his  brother 
laid  hold  of  htm,  apd  did  pot  quit 
his  grasp  till  both  were  swept  oyer 
the  dam,  where  the  watier  has  a 
perpciidicularfall  of  twelve  feet,  and 
were  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pool  below.  The  rebound  of 
the  water  havlofi^  thrpwn  the  eldest 
b^  to  the  surface,  he  cluug  to 
some  projeciing  timbers  of  the  dam ; 
and  though  stunned  by  the  fall,  and 
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still  in  donbt  of  isfe,  his  first thonght 
was  abonthfs  brother,  whose  head, 
as  he  lodked  earnestly^  round,  he  ob- 
served in  the  centre  of  die  pool. 
This  made  him  venture  his  life  a  sc- 
cond  time,  and  plunging  in  (for  he 
swam  well)  he  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing  the  little  boy  to  the  bank,  thottgh 
apparently  li^ess.  He  then  mn, 
having  first  laid  his  brother  in  a  pro- 
per posiuon,  to  the  nearest  house 
for  help  ;  and -Tts- this  was  at  some 
distance,  before  his  return  the  boy- 
had  revived,  and  soon  recovered. 
Such  an  instance  of  resolution,  af- 
fection and  judgement,  in  one  so 
young,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

13.  A  ball  was  riven  by  the 
dixches^  of  York  at  Oatlands,  for  the 
purpose  of  mtroducing  the  princess 
Charlotte  into  company.  The 
'prince  led  o£F  the  dance,  and  chose 
his  daughter  for  his  partner  j  and 
whilst  leading  her  briskly  along,  his 
right  foot  came  in  contact  with  the 
leg  of  a  sofa,  which  gave  the  limb 
a  twist,  by  which  two  tendons  of  his 
foot  were  broken.  His  royal  high- 
ness took  but  little  notice  of  it  that 
night;  but  in  the  momin?  he  found 
it  so  much  worse,  as  to  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  assisunce  of  sur- 
geons. 

ASIA. 

16.  The  American  journals  of 
the  4th  alt.  J  communicate  that  a 
dreadful  hurricane  was  experienced 
at  Madras  in  May.  The  storto, 
which  blew  directly  from  tlie  east, 
appeared  to  have  reached  its  great- 
est force  at  eleven  at  night.  Trees 
were  in  every  direction  torn  up  by 
the  roots ;  the  doors  facing  chat 
quarter  \vere  literally,  with  hinges, 
bolts,  &c.  attached,  blown  into  the 
houses,  both  in  the  Fort,  Black 
Town,  and  the  gardens  on  the  plain, 
the  Mount  Vepe^y,  St.  Thome, 
and  the   adjacent  villages.     The 


ships  at  anchor  in  MdKlra»  rotfds 
were  mostly  driven  on  shoFe,  anil 
lost. 

21.  A  person  viewinfg  the  me- 
nagerie at"  the  Tower  impru^entijP' 
touched  the  paw  of  one  of  the  ti» 
eers,  which  seiaed  hi$  arm  with 
his  mouth,  and  drew  him  dose  to 
the  den,  notwithstanding  the  assist* 
ance  of  two  or  three  other  men. 
He  was  at  length  liberated  from  the 
tiger  by  a  person's  forcing  a  stick 
down  t^e  animal's  throat.  Hta 
arm  was  dreadfully  lacerated. 

The  prince  regent  has  been 
pleased  to  command  that,  in  ccftn* 
meihoration  of  the  briliiant  victory 
obtained  over  tlie  endinj  by  the  dt* 
vision  under  lieut.-gen.  Graham,  at 
Barrosa,  the  several  geneiral  offi*- 
cers,  commanding  o€Scers  of  corps 
and  detachments,  and  chiefs  of  mi- 
litary departments,  present  on  tltet 
occasront*hottld  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  bearing  a  nkedal ;  which  has 
been  struck,  and  approved  of  bf 
the  prince. 

A  society  has  been  established  ia 
the  metropoli,s,  with  the  approba^ 
tiott  of  the  prince  regent,  entitled 
**  The  national  society  tor  promos 
ting^  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
the  principles  of  the  estabUsh^ 
church,  throughout  England  and 
Waleo.'*  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, president ;  the  archbishop 
of  York,  the  bishops  of  both  pro- 
vinces, and  ten  temporal  peers  or 
privy  counsellors,  vice-presidents. 
A  committee  of  sixteen  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dents, who  are  members-  cxifiehj 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  society. 
The  system  of  education  practised 
by  Dr.  Bell,  at  Madras,  will  be 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  nation- 
al society.  So  zealous  are  the  friends 
of  the  church  in  offisrtng  their  sup- 
port to  this  society,  that  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambrifigehafvie 

each 
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each  Toted  500/.  from'  the  public 
chesL 

DUBLIN, 

^ .  The  trial  of  Dr.  Sheridan  catne 
on  this  day  in  the  court  of  king^s 
bendx.  The  attorney-general,  In 
a  iong  speeth,  remarked  upon  the 
tenonr  and  tendency  of  the  resolu- 
'  tions  of  the  aggregate  meeting  of 
catholics  9ch'july  last,  of  which 
2>r.  Sheridan  was  the  chairman  ; 
and  after  explaining  the  intent  of. 
the  conrention  act,  concluded  by 
showmg  the  applicability  of  its  pro- 
irisions  to  the  case  of  the  traverser, 
©r.  S«— Shepherd  and  Macdonald, 
officers  sent  by  the  magistirites  to 
attend  the  meeting,  were  severally 
examined.  The  former  stated  the 
two  first  resolutions  passed  at  the 
meeting,  and  that  he  took  minutes 
of  diem  at  the  time,  and  made  a 
vritlen  report;  both  which  were 
afterwards  delivered  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  which  he  had  again  seen 
ten  days  before  the  tiial.  The  lat- 
ter had  also  taken  minutes,  which 
had  been  delivered  to  the  magis- 
trates. But  neither  of  these  wit- 
newes could  swear  to  the  exact  f.*rms 
of  the  second  resolution,  which  was 
said  to  appoint  five  persons  'as  re- 
presentatives. Captain  Huddleston, 
late  of  the  46th  regt.  an  English 
gentleman,  was  next  examined ;  and 
detailed  the  resolutions  of  the  meet- 
ing of  July  9  last,  which,-  he  ad- 
mitted, were  in  writing  ;  but  it  was 
insisted,  that,  being  in  vnriting,  pa- 
role evidence  could  not  in  the '  first 
instance  be  entertained  of  their  na- 
ture 5  and  that  the  crown  must  ]>rew 
vionsly  show  that  it  was  impossible 
to  produce  the  written  resolutions  ; 
and  that  Mr.  Hay,  the  secretary  of 
the  catholics,  ought  to  have  been 
summoned  to  produce  these  resolu- 
tions. He  then  detailed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  general  committee 


pf  the  9th  July,  upM  the  televancf 
of  whidi  to  the  prosecution  the 
court  postponed  their  Dpimon*  The 
court  adjourned  till  next  day;  when 
Dr«  Sheridan  was  acquitted,  and 
the'  acquittal  was  received  with 
loud  ami  continued  acclamations.  . 

An  act  of '  parliament,  passed 
during  the  late  session,  empowers 
the  incumbent  of  any  living  to  bor- 
row at  4f  per  cent,  of  commission-  * 
ers  appointed  for  ^hat  purpose, 
twice  the  amount  of  the  next  an- 
nual income  of  his  livings  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  or  building  a 
new  parsonage  house  This  siud,  . 
however,  is  to  be  paid  by  instal- 
ments in  20  years.  Should  the  in- 
cumbent die  before  the  wliole  is 
paid  ofi^,  his  successor  is  bound  to 
discharge  what  remains.  Govern- 
ment have  advanced  5O,0dO/.  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  loans,  which  will  not  aiFect 
Queen  Anne's  bounty.  All  appli^ 
cations  are  to  be  made  through  the 
diocesan. 

^.  On  Friday  a  committee  of  , 
the  privy  council  met  at  the  coun- 
cil office,  Whitehall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  witnesses 
against  the  persons  who  were 
brotight  from  on  board  the  tender 
on  Thursday,  jtnd  committed  to 
Newgate  that  night,  on  a  charge  of 
having  been  fdimd  in  the  service  of 
the  enemy  when  the  Isle  of  France 
was  captured.  The  privy  coun- 
sellors present  were  the  lord  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Yorke,  earl 
of  Liverpool,  viscount  Melville,  sir 
Wm.  Wynne,  the  chief  baron,  sir 
Wm.  Scott,  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
sir  James-  Mansfield,  &c.  The  at- 
torney and  solicitor  generals  at- 
tende<f.  After  some«de]iberations 
the  investigation  of  the  charges 
was  not  gone  into.  Th«se  meii 
are  satd  to  be  Irishmen.  They  are 
all  athletic,  -  good-looking  yoang 

men. 
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iHeiU'  £fmie  eS  them,  it  is  said, 
lield  die  nink  of  petty  <^Gers  in  tke 
lerviooo^theeaemy.   One^ofthem 
•  is  te>  pqweifu4  that  he  was  able  to 
wrend^   the   bandcufTs    frcioj  iiis 
;  wrists,  a.  few  days  ^igo,    wfa«n  in 
^  OQttfineBient  on  board  (Hie  of  our- 
lutson  ski^      They. were  haod- 
^Ma&i  in  psaxsp  afxd  y/ere  attcaded 
/by.  twelve  police  otticers.     TJiese 
-  JCRen  seemed  to  lie  ii)  very  good  spl- 
litBf  aaidaot  at  all  a&ctcd  by  ilteir 
.  .alarmiog  situation* 
:.    126*    The  foreiga  papers  Iiaye, 
ibr  jome^me  past>  spokeamoch  of 
^  the  invcatson^  a  waccfanoixker  at 
■  .Vieftoa,  who  had  annpunced  his  in- 
'  .tentioaW  flying  from  that' city  by 
Ae  akiiof  a  piece  of  mechaotsmy 
wtiicfa  he  had  constructed  in  the 
ibrm  of apair  of  wings,  and  by  which 
ha  pcctendcd  he  could  direct  his 
cJOttvse  in  die  air.    An  article  from 
Vieona  stajK$»  that  he  made  his  as- 
cent on  the  )5th  of  Octob/^r  from 
that  city  \  he  reached  an  extraordi- 
aary  heighti  and  night  coming  on 
was  soon  out  of  sight.    He  safely 
alighted  in  the  eyening  near  Tx^ut- 
mansdorfy'tA  the  district  of  Bruk, 
oathcLejdie. 

S8^  Accounts  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  Mr«  C.  R.  CockereU,  at 
.  Athens^  of  a  recent  discovery  in 
die  Isle  o£.£gina»  when  excavating 
die  earth  to  ascertain  die  Hyper<- 
.thral  ia  the  ancient  temple  of  Jupi<« 
ter  Panhellenins,  consisting  of  a 
l^eat  number  of  fragments  of  Pa- 
nan  maxhleof  the  most  beautiful 
sculpture^  the  parts  of  which  nearly 
complete  anteen  statues  between 
.five  and  six  feet  in  height*  many  of 
tb^m  in  powerful  action,  and  de- 
scribed as  aot<  info-ior  to  dxe  cele- 
brated  scidptuses  of  the  Elgin  col- 
kctioo.  It  is  singttlaiy  that  ju>  tra- 
veller^ who  has  .preceded  Mr,,  C.  for 


a  thousand  yean  past,  shotdd.bf|3r8 
dug  three  feet  deep,  as  moa  ot 
these  have  been  found  thus  x^  thci 
surface. 

A  dreadful  exido3i9nU)p]cplactf 
on  Wednesday  morning  about  ele^ 
ven.  o*clock»  at  thjf  powder-mUs 
at  Waldum  Abbey.  The  c«ncttsr 
sion  was  distincdy  felt  in  and  round 
diemeln>polis»  particularly  i^^i^e- 
nd  parts  cf  the  city,  and  more  i 


sibly  in  Southwark,  a^  Stepney^ 
Hackney,  Black  wall,  and  Black- 
heath.  At  Stc^uey.we  understand 
jthar  a  mirror  of  plate-glass,  was 
broken  by  die  shock  ;.  at  Hackney 
several  panes  of  glass  wereiorced  in^ 
and  at  Blackwall  the  windows 
throughout  a  whole  sjtreet  were 
shattered.  Near  the  New-<oad, 
Mary-le-bppe,  several  of  the  houses 
were  muchrshaken,  and  the  labour- 
ers who  were  excavating'  in  Mary- 
Ie4>one  Park  felt  the  ground  ^ake 
where  they,  were  at  ^^ork.  About 
eight  persons  are  stated  to  have 
be^n  killed  at.Waldiam  Abbey,  and 
much  mischief  done  bj_the  explo- 
sion. 

30.  A  violent  ,5hoct  or  concus- 
sion of /the  earth  was  £^t  this 
mornings  b«stween  two  and  three 
o'clock,  in  Portsmouth  and,, the 
neighbouring  towps.  .  It  commen* 
ced  by  a  smart  shocks  which  is 
described  by  the  persons  who  i^ 
It  as  very,  alarmiuft;  in  mdLt»r!in<> 
jstances^  the  whok  mrnLture  of  &e 
rooms  slfook,  and  the  han<lIe%.of 
the  .drawers  ratded  a^ain^  .^e 
wood  3  the  bed  of  a  i^orkman>.in 
the.  water. works,  was  cppvedfour 
inches  from  tli)^  wall.  The  shqck 
was  followed  by  adeeprumb^g 
noise,  like  that  of  a  waggon .p^^ 
ing  over  the  street,  and  imm^d^Ue- 
ly  after  by  »  flash  of  lightniQ^'  \  It 
was  distinctly  perceiv^  in  rjCjTts* 
.moudi,  IsLe  of  Wight^  at  lit^f^ast, 
Em»w9f\iit  Chiche«terj^jl^^ifo|^» 

and 
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'  ^nd'  Wngncft/  Tht<>etteml  con- 
iectilre  is,  that  an^earchetrake  must, 
tijcre  ha|5p^ned  in  some  distant  spot. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  earth* 
qaake  ac  Lisbon,  Ae  conctission 
Vfsti  tIsH>1  jr  ftli  there,  und  one  of  the 
g^res  of  the  dock- yard  burst  open. 

DECEMBER.. 

tONttOM  bA*«TT«  BXTRAOKOIMARY- 

Dcw/iing'Streety  D^.  1. 
Captain  HtH,  «aid^decamp  to 
Ment-gen.  Hill^  Arrived  this  dajr 
at  the  earl  of  LiveriX)oPs  office, 
t^th  a  dispatch,  addressed  to  his 
lof dshrp  bf  gen.  riscoiitit  Welling- 
ton, dated  Freneda^  Nov.  6,  o£ 
-which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

I  informed  your  lordship  in  my 
dispatches  of  the  28d  find  80th  of 
'Oct.  of  the  orders  which  I  had 

'  g^en  to  liettt.«gen.  Hill  to  move 
•mto  Estretaiadura  with  the  troops 

'  tntder  his  command,'  and  with  hfs 
progress  to  the  26th  October.  He 
marched  on  the  27th  by  Aldea  del 
CatK>  to  Akuesca 5  andon  the  28th, 
iti  the  morning,  surprised  the  ene- 
my's troops,  under  gen.  Girard, 
at  Arroyo  del  Molinoi  and  dispers- 
ed the  dtrision  of  mfantry  and  the 
cavalry  which  had  been  employed 
tmderthe  command  of  that  general, 

•ttkthg  gen.  Brune  attd  the  due 
d*AT^mberg,  and  about  one  thou- 
sand three  hundi'ed  fkrlsoners,  three 
pktei  of  cannon.  Sec.  &c.  and 
MVing  killed  many  in  the  action 
with  the  enemy,  and  m  tlie  subse- 
quent pursuit.  General  Girard 
escaped  woondcd';  and  by  all  ac-^ 
county  which  I  liave  received,  ^e- 
neralDubrocoski  wa^  kitted.  [His 
lordiiiip  concliidles  with  high^  com- 
mendations of  the  zeal  and  abHtty 

.  '<5f  Hcut.-gen-:  Hiil,  ''^^h  the .  gal- 

^laiSryand  discfplifte  of  the  ofBcers 
and.  troops,  and  recommending 
capt.  Hill,  *the  gen*al*s«  brother, 

•tblofd  LfverpoolV^roeeetiott.} 


•  '  •  MemkfVeu  M, 
My  lord>  In  pumanoeiof  dM 
instt^ctrons  wfaii^  I  received,  from 
'your  kiniship^  I  pur  a'.pqirtioa'Qf 
the  troops  under  my  atdera  m  mo- 
tion on  the  22d.UKL:  from  their 
caiitonments  in  thetneigUfsmrhood 
of  Poitalegre^  and  advanced  inifh 
them  towards  the  Sfomab  firottciM-. 
[The  general  proceeds  *  to  *  state* 
that  CHI  the  23d  the  head  of  the 
column  reached  Alhuqaesque;  on 
tiie  24<th»  Aliseda  9  on  the  25tfa» 
chevcottde  de  Pemie :  ViHamur  made 
u  reconnoissance  with  his  miYaky, 
and  dsovc'  the  enemy,  fmsa  Am^o 
del  Biicrco ;  on  the  26th  dietroopt 
a^ved  at  Malpartida>  which  pkce 
the  enemy  had  left  for  Oacetes, 
iolbwed  by  the  2d  husaata,  who 
skirmished  with  his  rear-guandL  On 
the  S^7th,  gen.  Hill  dearniiiff  on  ibis 
march  to  Torre  Mocha^  that  the 
enemy  had  quitted  jtfaat'plfice»  and 
halted  his  main  body  at  Arro^tOidel 
MolinOf  leaving  a  sear  gtxanl^at 
Aibak,  being  quite  igaorantof  the 
near  approach  of  the  alliesi  he 
made  a  forced  march  to  Alduesca, 
where  the  troops  were  placed^  so 
as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  eaemy» 
and  no  fires  were  allowed  to  be 
made.  The  general  had  previously 
determined  to  surprise  or  to  hring 
him  to  action.  The  account  then 
proceeds] : — ^The  troops  moved 
from  their  bivouac  near  Alcuesca^ 
about  two.  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  28tht  vsk  one  column  right 
in  front,  dircict  on-  Arroyo  -del 
Molino. 

As  the  day  dawned^  a.  violent 
st4>rm  of  rain  and  tliick  mist  came 
on,  ui^der  cover  of  which  the 
columns  advanced  in  <the  direction 
and  in  the  order  whicji  had  been 
pointed,  out  to  them;.  The  left 
column  under  the  coimaaad  of 
lioit.-col.  St»i«azt  marched  direct 
upon -the  -town^  the  .71st>.  one 
company 
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company  oif  the '60th,  and  the  92d 
)*egim^tit  at  quarter  distance  i  and 
the  \$6th  In  close  cc^timn,  aome** 
what  in  the  rear,  wim  ^e  gunf  as 
a  rescrvd.  The  ridit  cdlumn  under 
maj  .-gen«  Howard,  havmg  the  39th 
^'egiment  as  a  reserve*  broke  o£F  t% 
the  right*  so  as  to  turn  the  enemT^s 
ieft(  and,  having'  gained  about 
the  distance  of  a  cannon  shot  to 
that  fianky  ^it  marched  in  a  ciroular 
direction  upon  tHe  further  point  of 
ibe  crescent  on  the  mountain  above 
mentioned.  The  cavalry,  under 
)ieut.gen.  sir  W*  Erskine,  moved 
between  the  two  columns  of  infan* 
try,  ready  to  act  in  fronts  or  move 
.  round  either  of  them,  as  occasion 
•might  require.  The  advance  of 
our  colhmns  was  unperceived  by 
the  «nemy  until  tliey  approached 
very  near,  at  which  moment  he 
was  filing  out  of  the  town  upon  the 
Merida  iv)ad ;  the  rear  of  his  co* 
kimn,  some  of  his  cavalry,  and 
part  of  his  ba£:gage,  being  still  in 
it ;  one  brigade  of  his  infantry  had 
marched  for  Medell  in  an  hour  before 
day.light.  The  71st  and  92d  re- 
giments  charged  into  the  town  with 
cheers,  and  drove  the  enemy  every 
where  at  tlie  point  of  the  bayonet, 
having  a  few  of  their  men  cut 
down  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
The  enemy's  infaniry  which  had 
got  out  of  the  town  had,  by  the 
time  these  regiments  got  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  it,  formed  into  two 
squares,  with  the  cavalry  on  their 
Mip  the  whole  were  posted  between 
^e  JMierida  and  MedellLn  roads, 
fronting  Alcuesca;  the  right 
square  being  formed  within  half 
muskel  shot  of  the  town,  the  gar- 
den-walls of  which  were  promptly 
lined  by  the  7 1st  light  infantry, 
while  the  92d  regiment  filed  out 
and  formed  line  on  their  right,'per- 
pendicniar  to  the  enemy's.  ^  right 
flank,  which  was  much  annoyed 


by  the  welMitected  fire  of  «be  71^ 
In  the  mean  time  o^  V^ing  of-  Ae 
50th  regimeiit  ooci:^iiied  the^tewA, 
and  secured  the  prisoaeiv  $  and-the 
other  wti^,  along  with  th^  thrae 
six-pDondm^  skirted  theootiide  of 
it ;  the  artillery,  as  soon  as  vitinik 
range,  firing  with  great  effect  upon 
the  squacres.  * 

Whilst  the  enemy  twas  thus  oo-  ' 
cupied  on  hlk  r'l^b^  maj«-geii* 
Howard's  column  continued  moi^* 
iQg  round  his  left ;  and  our  cavdry 
advancing,  and  crossing  the 'keM 
of  their  cohuon,  cvt  g«  tfae  eMN 
tny^s  cavalry  £n:>m  his  vnfzraxYf 
charged  it  repeatedly,  aod  pot  it 
to  the  roufi^  The  iSth  light  dftm^ 
goons  at  the  same  time  took  pos- 
session of  the  enemy's  artillerf. 
One  of  the  charffes  made  by  tha 
two  squadrons  of  the  2d  h«ssarsy 
and  one  of  the  9th  light  dragDOsK, 
were  particularly  gallant;  the  latter 
commanded  by  capt.  Gore^  llle 
whole  under  major  Bossche  of  the 
hussars.  I  ought  prevtoasiy  to 
have  mentioned,  diat  the  BWtieh 
cavalry  having,  through  the  datit* 
ness  of  the  night  and  the  bitdness 
of  the  road,  been  somewhat  delaf*- 
ed,  the  Spanish  cavalry,  under  die 
count  de  Penne  ViUamur,  wasy  oa 
this  occassion,  the  first- to  £orm 
upon  the  plain,  and  engaged  the. 
enemy  until  the  British  were  en- 
abled to  come  trp.  The  cocay 
was  now  in  full  tctreat ;  but  ma^- 
gen.  Howard's  column*  ha:tifig- 
gained  the  point  to  whidi  it  was 
directed,  and  the  left  column  gam- 
ing fabC  upon  him,  he  had  so  i«- 
source  but  to*  surrender,  or  dispevie 
and  iu^cend  the  mounuin*  He  pre* 
ferred  tiie  hitter,  aAd  asceflatng 
•near  Ae  eastern  eztiemity  ^ihb 
ascent,  and  which  might  have  been 
deemed  tnaccessible,  wsl»  followed 
closely  by  the  ^Sxh  and  Sith  ngU 
meota ;.  whibt  the  '^h  se^giiBent 

-and 
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aiul  cdI*  Athworth's  Portagagst  in- 
faatry»  followed  round  die  foot  of 
the  xs^untaifi»  by  the  TrnxiUo  road, 
to  tnke  bim  a^^  in  flank.  At  die 
.same  time  brig.-gen.  Morillo's  in* 
fantrjr  ascended  to  the  left  with  the 
saine  Tiew.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  enemy's  troops  were  by  this 
time  in  the  utmost  panic  (  his  ca- 
valjy  was  flying  in  every  direction* 
the*iiifantrT  threw  away  their  arms, 
and  the  only  effort  of  either  was  to 
escape*  The  troops  under  maj.- 
getu  Howard's  command*  as  well 
as  those  he  had  sent  round  the  point 
of  die  mountain*  pursued  them 
over  th^  rocks,  making  prisoners 
at  eitery  step,  until  his  own  men 
iMQame  so  elchau&ted  and  few  in 
number,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  halt  and  secure  the  prison- 
ers* and  le^ve  the  further  pursuit 
to  the  Spanish  infantry  under  gen. 
MoriUo;  who,  from  the  direction 
in  ^hich  they  had  ascended,  had 
now  become  the  most  advanced ; 
the  force  gen.  Girard  had  with  him 
at  the  cdmmenccment,  which  con- 
sisted of  25(X>Mnfantry  and  600  ca- 
valry* being  at  this  time  totally 
dispersed.  In  the  course  of  these 
opjBratioAs*  brig.-gen,  Campbell's 
brigade  of  Portuguese  infantry 
(the.  4th  and  10  regiments)  and 
the  18tb,Po|tugttes9  infantry  join- 
ed from  Casa  de  Don  Antonio, 
where  they  had  halted  for  the  pre- 
cedkig  night;  and  as  soon  as  I 
judged  they  could  no  longer  be  re- 
quired jH  the  scene  of  action,  I  de- 
tached them  with  the  brigade,  con« 
sisting  of  the  50th*  71st*  and  92d 
regiments*  and  ms^.*gen.  Long's 
brigade  of  cavalry*  towards  Meri- 
da.  They  reached  St.  Pedro  that 
xiightf  and  entered  Merida  this 
moraifigi  the  enemy  having*  in 
die  course  of  (he  night,  retreated 
from  hence  hi  great  alarm  to  Al- 
tnendralego.  'Hie  count  de  Penne 


Villaraur  formed  the  advanced 
guard  with  his  cavalry,  and  had 
entered  the  town  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  British.    "  -   •    • 

The  ultimate  con^quences  qf 
these  operations  I  i^eed  not  point 
out  to  your  lordship ;  their  imme- 
diate result  is  the  capture  <3f  one 
general  of  cavjilry  (Brune),  one 
colonel  of  cavalry  (the  prince 
d'Arembergl,  one  Heat.- colonel 
(chief  of  tnc  eiat-major),  one 
aide-de-camp  of  gen,  Girard,  two 
lieut.-colonels,  one  commissatre  de 
gi*rre,  30  captains  arid  itiferitir 
officers,  and  upwards  of  1000  tf£ 
non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers, ah-^ady  sent  off  imder  an 
escort  lo'Portalegre :  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  baggage,  and 
commissariat,  some  magazines  of 
com,  which  htf  had  collccte'd  at 
Caceres  and  Merida,  arid  the  con- 
tribution of  money  which  he  had 
levied  on  the  former  town,  besides 
the  total  dispersion  of  geh.  Girard^ 
corps.  The  loss  of  the  enfemy  in 
killed  must  also  have  been  severe, 
while  that  on  our  side  was  compa- 
ratively trifling,  as  appears  by  the 
accompanying  return,  in  which 
your  lordship  wfll  lament  to  sc?e  the 
name^  of  lieut.  Strenuwitz*  atde- 
de-  camp  of  lieut,-gen.  str  W.  Ers- 
kine,  whose  extreme  gallacftryled 
him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  occasioned  his  beinj 
taken  prisoner. 

[Gen.  Hill  concludes  his  letter 

with  warm  praises  of  the  admirable 

conduct,  patience,  and  good  will. 

'  shown  by  all  ranks  during  forced 

marches  in  the  worst  weather.] 

R.  Hill. 

P.  S.  Since  writing'  the  above 
report*  a  good  many  more  prison- 
ers have  been  made;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  the  whole  will  amount  to 
^S  or  1400.  Brig.-gen.  Morillo 
has  just  returned  from  the  pm-suit 
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t>£  the  dispersed,  whom  he  follow- 
ed for  eight  leagues.  He  reports, 
that  besides  those  killed  in  the 
plain,  upwards  of  GOO  dead  were 
round  in  the  woods  and  mountains. 
Gen.  Girard  escaped  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Serena,  with  200 .  or  300 
men,  mostly  without  arms,  and  is 
stated  by  his  own  aide-de-camp 
to  be  wounded. 

Return  of  tilled,  ^wounded  end 
missing. — Total  British  loss,  7  rank 
and  me,  5  horses,  killed  ;  I  licut.- 
colonel,  2  majors,  4  captains,  4- 
seijeants^  47  rank  and  file,  II 
horses,  wounded;  1  general  staff 
missing, 

Portuguese  loss,  6  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

4.  The  Saldanha  fiigate,of  32 
guns,  with  the  honourable  capt. 
^akenham,  and  the  whole  of  the 
crew,  w^ere  lost  this  night  off  Lough 
Swilley,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.. 
She  had  sailed  from  Lough  Swilley 
a  few  days  before,  with  die  Talbot 
in  company;  and  were  returning 
intoth^  Lough,  when  the  Saldanlia 
struck—not  a  soul  saved !  One 
man  got  to  land,  but  so  weak  he 
could  not  speak,  and  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  Capt,  Pakenhani's  body 
and  above  200  of  the  biave  fel- 
lows have  been  washed  on  shore. — 
There  is  anotl^er  wreck  lying  be- 
side the  Saldanha. 

LONDON^   GAZETTE    FXTRA*)RDI- 
NARY. 

Downlng'Streety  D^c.  IG. 
Capt.  Tylden,  military  secretary 
'"to  lieut-gen.  sir  Samuel  Auchmu- 
ty,  arrived  this  day  with  dispatches, 
addressed  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
by  lord  Minto  and  sir  Sanjuel 
Auchm^ty,  of  which  the  fcjllowing 
are  copies : 

Wehevreede,  Jug.  31. 
"My  lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
aciaowledge  the  receipt  of  your 


lordbliip's  di^»patch«3  of  the  4rfi  of 
September  last,  which  reached  me 
afler  landing  on  this  klind. — As 
the  expedition  ap:ainst  Java  was 
undertaken  by  directions  from  the 
right  hon.  lord  Minto,  governor 
general  of  India,  he  has  required 
me  to  detail  to  him  the  operations 
of  tiie  troops.  Your  lordship  will, 
however^  I  tnisr,  pardon  the  liber- 
ty I  take  in  encloiing  a  copy  of  my 
letter,  and  will  permit  me  to  add 
the  following  general  report.r-'V^'e^ 
landed  on  the  4rh  instant,  within 
12  miles  of  Batavia,  which  was 
taken  possession  of  on  the  8th, 
without  opposition.  On  the  lOdi, 
the  troops  had  a  sharp  ^air  at 
Weltevreede,  with  the  elite  of  gen. 
Jansens's  army,  which  terminated 
in  driving  them  into  their  strong 
position  at  Cornelis.  On  the  20Ji 
we  assaulted  the  works  at  Corne- 
lis, which  were  carried,  and  the 
whole  army,  upwards  of  10,000 
disciplined  men,  were  either  killed, 
taken,  or  dispersed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  party  of  horse 
that  escaped  with  gen.  Jansens. 
We  killed  about  2000,  took  three 
generals,  and  5000  prisoners,  and 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  whole 
country  west  of  Cheribon. — I 
have  directed  my  military  secre- 
taiy,  capt.  Tylden,  to  wait  on 
your  lordship  with  tliis  dispatch ; 
ai)d  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  him 
for  such  further  particulars  as  your 
lurusliip  may  be  desirous  of  beinj; 
acquainted  with. 

S.  AucHMUTY,  lieut.-gcw. 

N.  B.  The  inclosure  alluded  to 
is  the  dlsp^.tch  from  sir  S»  Auch- 
nauty  to  lord  Minto,  pnntcd  with 
the  subsequent  in  closures. 

Bafavia,  Sept.  2. 

My  lord, — I  have  tlie  honour  to 

submit  to  your  lordsliip  a  copy*  of 

my  letter  to  the  hououraMe  the 

court   of  directors,  of  the  Ist  of 

September, 
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September,  inclosing  Ws  excellency 
sir  S.  Auchmuty/s  report  of  mili- 
tary proceedings  in  Java,  to  the 
31st  of  Augu&t.  Your  lordship 
will  observe  with  satibfaclijii,  tliat 
the  conquest  of  Java  is  already 
substantially  accomplishcJ,  al- 
though the  operations  of  the  army 
have  not  hftherto  been  directed  to 
.  the  ea&tern  parts  of  the  island. 
But  a  powerful  force  is  now  em- 
barking against  Sourabaya,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crews  of 
two  French  frigates,  the  enemy 
has  only  a  small  body  t)f  native 
troops.  The  armament  which  is 
now  proceeding  under  the  personal 
command  of  his  excellency  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  which 
may  reach  its  destination  in  10  days, 
cannot  fail  of  overpowering  any 
resistance  the  enemy  may  make,  if 
any  should  be  atrcmpied,  and  fi- 
nally terminating  the  contest  in 
Java.  An  empire  which  for  two 
centuries  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  power,  prosperity,  arid  gran- 
deur of  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  respected  states  of  Europe, 
has  been  thus  wr^^sted  from  the 
short  usurpation  of  the  French 
government,  added  to  the  dominion 
of  the  British  crown,  and  convert- 
ed from  a  seat  of  hostile  machina* 
tion  and  commercial  competition 
into  in  augmentation  of  British 
power  and  prosperity.  For  this 
signal,  and,  as  your  lordship  will 
collect  from  the  inclosed  docu- 
ments, this  most  splendid  and  il- 
lustrious service.  Great  Britain  is 
indebted  to  the  truly  British  intre- 
pidity of  as  brave  an  army  as  ever 
did  honour  to  our  country  ;  to  the 
professional  skill  and  spirit  of  their 
officers ;  and  to  the  wisdom,  deci- 
sion, and  Hrmncss  of  the  eminent 
man  who  directed  their  courage, 
and  led  them  to  victory.  Y^ur 
lordship  wiU>    I  am  $ure,   share 


with  me  the  gratifying  reflection, 
tliat  by  the  successive  reductions  of 
thQ  French  islands  and  Java,  the 
British  nation  has  neither  an  enemy 
nor  a  rival  left  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Cape  Horn. 

MINTO. 

Head  quarters^  IViItevreeJe,  ^ug,  31. 
My  lord, — After  a  short  but 
arduous  campaign,  tlie  troops  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  place  under 
my  orders  have  taken  the  capital  of . 
Java,  have  assaulted  and  carried 
the  enemy's  formidable  works  at 
Cornells,  have  defeated  and  di- 
spersed their  collected  force,  and 
have  driven  them  from  the  king- 
doms^ of-  Bantam  and  Jacatni. 
This  brilliant  success  over  a  well- 
appointed  and  disciplined  force, 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and 
m  every  respect  well  equipped,  is 
the  result  of  the  greiit  zeal,  gallan- 
try, and  discipline  of  the  troops ; 
qualities  which  they  have  possessed 
in  a  degree  certainly  never  surpass- 
ed. It  is  my  duty  to  lay  before 
your  lordship  the  details  of  their 
success ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power 
tp  do  them  the  justice  they  deserve, 
or  to  express  how  much  their  coun- 
try is  indebted  to  them  for  their 
great  exertions.  [Here  the  lieu- 
tenant-general gives  a  full  account 
of  all  the  preliminary  operations, 
and  then  adds]  The  enemy  was 
under  arms,  and  prepared  for  the 
combat ;  and  gen.  Jansens,  the 
commander  in  chief,  was  in  the 
redoubt  where  it  commenced.  Col. 
Gillespie,  after  a  long  detour 
Uirough  a  close  and  intricate  coun- 
try, came  on  their  advance,  routed 
it  in  an  instant,  and  with  a  rapidity 
never  surpassed,  under  a  heavy  fire 
of  grape  and  nxusquetry,  possessed 
himself  of  the  advanced  redoubt 
No.  3.  He  passed  die  bridge  with 
the  fugitives,  under  a  tremendous 
fire;  and  assaulted^  and  carried 
(L  2)  with 
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with  the  bayonet,  the  redoubt  No.  4-, 
after  a  most  pbstinate  resistance. 
Here  the  two  divisions  of  the  co- 
lumn separated.  Col.  Gibbs  turn- 
ed to  tte  right,  and  with  the  59th 
and  part  of  thtf  78th,  who  had  now 
forced  their  way  in  front,  carried 
the  redoubt  No.  1.  A  tremendous 
explosion  of  the  magazine  of  this 
work  (whether  accidental  or  de- 
signed is  iK)t  ascertained)  took 
place  at  the  instant  of  its  ca^iture, 
ai^d  destroyed  a  number  of  gallant 
officers  and  m^n,  who  at  tne  mo- 
ment were  cfowded  on  its  ramparts, 
which  the  enemy  had  abandoned. 
The  redoubt  No.  %  against  which 
Iieut.-coI.'M'Leod/s  attack  ^as  di- 
rected, was  carried  m  as  gallant 
a  style:  and,  I  lament  to  state, 
that  most  gallant  and  experienced 
officer  fell  at  the  moment  of  victoiy. 
The  front  of  the  positton  was  now 
open«  and  die  troops  rushed  in  from 
tvery  quarter. 

During  the  operations  on  the 
ris;ht,  c3.  Gillespie  pursued  his 
advantage  to  the  left,  harrying  the  • 
enemy's  redoubts  towards  the  rear ; 
ahd,  being  joined  by  lieut.-col. 
M*Leod,  of  the  59th,  with  part  of 
that  corps,  he  directed  him  to  at- 
tack the  park  of  artillery ;  which 
that  officer  carried  in  a  most  mas- 
terly manner,  putting  to  flight  a 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  that 
formed  and  attempted  to  defend  it. 
A  sharp  fire  of  musquetry  was  now 
kept  up  by  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  taken  post  in  the 
lines  in  front  of  Fort  Cornelis  ;  but 
were  driven  from  them,  the  foit 
taken,  and  the  enemy  completely 
dispersed.  They  were  pursued  by 
col.  Gillespie',  with  tiie  14th  regi- 
ment, a  party  of  sepoys,  and  the 
seamen  from  the  batteries  imder 
capt.  Sayer,  of  tlie  royal  navy. 
By  this  time  the  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery  had  effected  a  passage 


through  thfe  lines,  the  fofmer  com* 
manded  by  major  Travers,  and  the 
latter  by  capt.  Noble ;  and,  with 
the. gallant  colonel  at  their  head, 
tlie  pursuit  was  continued  till  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  army  was 
killed,  taken,  or  dispersed. 

Major  Tule's  attack  was  equally 
spirited;  but,  after  routing  the 
enemy's  force  at  Camporg  May- 
layo,  and  killing  many  ot  them* 
he  found  the  bridge  on  lire,  and 
was  unable  to  penetrate  further. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a 
return  of  the  loss-sustained,  from 
our  landing  on  the  4th  to  the  26%Xi 
inclusive :  sincerely  I  lament  its  ex- 
tent, and  the  many  valuable  a^id 
able  officers  that  have  unfbrtunatdy 
fallen:  but,  when  the  prepared 
state  of  the  enemy,  their  numbers, 
and  the  strength  of  their  positioas, 
are  considered,  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  deemed  heavier  than  might  be 
expected.  Theirs  hais  greatly  ex- 
ceeded it.  In  the  action  of  the 
26th,  the  numbers  killed  were  im- 
mense ;  but  it  has  been  impossible 
to  form  any  accurate  statement  of 
the  amount.  About  one  thousand 
have  been  buried  in  the  works, 
multitudes  were  cut  down  in  the 
retreat,  the  rivers  were  choked  up 
with  dead,  and  the  huts  and  woods 
were  filled  witli  tlie  wounded,  who 
have  since  expired.  We  have  ta- 
ken near  five  thousand  prisoners, 
among  whom  arc  three  general  of- 
ficers, thirty-four  field  officers,  se- 
venty captains,  and  one  hundred 
.and  fifty  subaltern  officers.  Gen. 
Jansens  made  his  escape  with  diffi- 
culty during  tlic  action,  and  reach- 
ed Bttitenzorg,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  with  a  few  cavalry,  the  sole 
remains  of  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men.  This  place  he  has  sixice 
evacuate,  and  fled  to  tlie  east- 
ward. A  detachment  of  cur  troops 
is  in  possession  of  it. 
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^  ^he  sQperior  discipline  and  in-* 
Vincible  courage  which  have  so 
highly  distinguished  the  British  ar- 
tny  were  never  more  fully  displac- 
ed ;  and  I  have  the  hearaelt  plea- 
sure to  add,  that  they  have  not 
been  clouded  by  any  acts  of  insub- 
ordination. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a 
copy  of  the  orders  I  have  directed  ^ 
to  be  issued,  thanking  the  troops  in 
^general  for  their  services,  and  par- 
ticularizing some  of 'tlie  Officers, 
who,  from  dieirrank  or  situations, 
were  more  fortunate  than  their 
equally  gallant  companions,  in  op- 
portunities of  distinguishing  them- 
selves,  and  serving  their  sovereign 
and  their  country.  But  I  must  not 
omit  noticing  to  your  lordship  the 
very  particular  merit  of  col.  Gilles- 
|(Re,  to  whose  assistance  in  planning 
the  principal  attack,  and  to  whose 
gallantry,  energy,  and  judgement 
jn  executing  it,  the  success  is  great- 
ly to  be  attributed. 

To  the  general  staff  of  the  army, 
^  well  as  my  own  staff,  I  feel  my- 
self particularly  indebted.  The 
professional  knowledge,  zeal,  and 
activity  of  col,  EJen,  quarter-mas- 
ter-gexieral,  have  been  essentially 
useml  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  express 
how  much  1  liave  benefited  by  the 
able  assistance V  and  laborious  exer- 
tions of  col.  Agnew,  the  adjutant- 
general,  an  officer  whose  active  and 
meritorious  services  have  frequent- 
ly attracted  the  notice  and  received 
die  thanks  of  tlie  governments  in 
India. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  I 
assure  your  lordship,  that  I  have 
received  the  most  cordial  support 
from  tlie  hon.  rear-admiral  Stopfoid 
and  commodore  Broughton, during 
the  period  of  their  commanding 
the  squadron.  The  former  was 
pleased  to  allow  a  body  of  500 
^eanseni  under  that  valuable  officer 


capt.  Sayer,  of  the  Leda,  to  assist 
at  our  batteries.  ^  Their  sertices 
were  particularly  useful;  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  you, 
that  both  the  artillery  and  engineers 
were  actuated  by  the  same  zeal,  in 
performing  tlieir  respective  duties, 
that  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  all 
ranks  and  departments, — though, 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  means  at 
their  disposal,  their'operation?  were 
unavoidably  embarrassed  with  up- 
common  difficulties. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  kc, 
■  S.  AucHMUTY,  lieut.-geD. 
(A  true  copy.) 
T.  Rafflks,  secretary  to  gov.  gen. 
l^berighthon.  lord  M'tntOigov»gcn^  ^c. 
General    return  ^  of    the    killed,, 
wounded,   and  missing,  of  the 
army  commanded  by  his  excel- 
lency   sir    Samuel   Auchmuty, 
since  its  landing  on  the  island  of 
Java  on  the  4th  of  August,  1 1^  1 1 , 
till  the  26th  of  August,  1«1  J  ; 
since  when  no  casualties  have  oc- 
curred. 
Hntd-^uartersnearBataviai  Aug,  31. 
Total  killed,  Europeans,  1  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 3  captains,  9  lieu- 
tenants, 2  ensigns,  2  staff-serjeants, 
6  sezjeants,  91  rank  and  file ;  Na- 
tives, 2jemindars,  2bjJVildars,  23 
rank  and  file. 

Total  wounded,  Europeans,  3 
lieutenant-colonels,  2  majors,  14 
captains,  36  lieutenants,  7  ensigns, 

1  staff-serjeant,  32  Serjeants,  2  drum- 
mers, 513  rank  and  file  ;  Natives, 

2  subildars  or  serangs,  4  jemin- 
dars,*9havildars,  1  drummer,  107 
rank  and  file. 

Total  missing,  13  rank  and  file. 
Total    horses,    14.    killed;    21 
wounded ;  3  missing. 

P.  A.  AoNBw,  adj.-gen. 

SANGUINAR.T    MURDERS. 

8.  The  family  of  Mr.  T.  Marr^ 

silk-mercer,   29,   RatcUffis  High^ 

<L  3)  w^y^ 
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way,  consisting  of  himself,  his 
wife,  an  infant  son  14  weeks  old, 
and  an  apprentice — ^was  found 
murdered  between  twelve  and  one 
on .  Sunday  morning.  It  appears 
from  t^e  deposition  of  the  ser- 
vant girl,  that  she  was  sent  out 
on  Saturday  night  about  twelve, 
to  purchace  oysters  for  supper, 
and  to  pay  the  baker's  bill ;  in  a- 
bout  20  minutes  she  returned,  but 
found  the  sliutters  closed,  the  door 
fast,  and  no  appearence  of  light* 
Alarmed  at  not  obtaining  admit- 
tance, she  imparted  her  fears  to  a 
watchman,  and  Mr.  Murray,  pawn- 
broker, the  next>door  neighbour : 
the  latter  immediately  made  his 
way  into  Mr.  Marr'shouse,  through 
the  back,  door,  which  was  open : 
on  the  landing-place  he  was  struck 
with  the  horrid  spectacle  of  James 
Gohen,  an  apprentice,  M  years  of 
age,  lying  on  his  face  at  the 
further  part  of  the  shop,  with  his 
brains  knocked  out,  part  of  them 
actually  covering  the  ceiling.  He 
immediately  called  out  for  assist- 
ance ;  and  on  further  search,  Mrs. 
Marr  was  found  lying  on  the  floor 
near  the  street-door,  and  Mr.  Marr 
behind  the  counter,  both  weltering 
in  their  blood  from  dreadful  wouncfs 
about  the  head,  bai  without  any 
signs  of  life.  Even  a  child  in  the 
cradle,  not  four  mondis  old,  found 
in  its  infancy,  innoct  uce,  and  inca- 
pacity of  impeaching  the  aswssins, 
ho  protection  from  their  barbarous 
hands.  It  was  discovered  wjth  its 
throat  cut  from  car  to  eai* !  With 
such  silcnco  were  the^e  murders 
committed,  chat  not  the  least  noise 
was  l.card  by  any  of  the  neigh- 
bours, except  Mr.  Murray,  who 
heard  a  nrise  which  appeared  to  be 
oh  the  shop  floor,  and  resembled 
the  pulling  of  a  chair,  and  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  as  if  proceeding 
from  the  fear  of  correction,  like 


a  boy's  or  woman's.  The  watch- 
man reports  tKat  a  little  after 
twelve,  he  found  some  of  the  win- 
dow-shutters not  fastened,  and  call- 
ed to  those  he  heard  within  to  ac- 
quaint them-  with  it,  and  received 
for  answer,  "  We  know  it.*'  This 
answer  must  have  been  given  by 
the  murderers,  after  the  accomplish- 
*hient  of  their  work  6f  death! 
^he  murders  must  have  been  per- 
petrated  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
— a  short  space  for  the  accom^ 
plishment  of  such  atrocious  deeds? 
To  this  cause  it  may  be  attributed 
that  nothing  \yas  taken  from  the 
house,  though  152/.  in  cash  were 
found  in  a  tin  box,  besides  four  or 
five  pouncjs  in  change  in  Mr.  Marr's 
pockets. ,  The  ill-Tated  heads  of 
this  family  were  under  25  yean  of 
age,  and  had  been  married  otily 
two  years.  The  assassins  left  be* 
hind  them  a  large  shipwright's  maul 
or  mallet,  its  head  weighing  two 
or  three  pounds,  and  its  handle 
about  three  feet  long;  a  ripping 
chisel  of  iron,  18  inches  long; 
and  a  wooden  mallet,  about  four 
inches  square,  with  a  handle  of 
about  18  inches.— A  coroner's 
inquest  was  held  on  Thursday  the 
10th  instant,  who  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  "  Wilful  murder  against 
some  person  or  pers9ns  unknown." 

Between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  Dec. 
19,  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
Gravel  Lane  whs  alarmed  by  a 
cry  of  murder  from  a  person  in 
his  shirt,  at  No.  81,  who  was  de- 
scending from  a  two-pair  of  stairs 
window  by  the  sheets  of  his  bed 
knotted  together.  On  his  reaching 
the  bottom,  he  informed  those  who 
were  assembled,  that  murderers 
were  in  the  house,  committing 
dreadful  acts  of  blood  on  the  whole 
family. — An  alarm  was  instandy 

given. 
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^ivcn,  and  two  resolute  men,  one 
nanned    Ludgate    and    the    other 
Hawse,     armed     themselves    and 
broke  open  the  door,  when,  horrid 
to  relate  !  they  first  found  the  mis- 
tress of  :he  house  and  the  maid- 
serva  It  lying  one   on  the  other  by 
the  kitchen  Hre   quite  dead,   with 
their  diroats  cut  from  ear  to  ear. — 
On   continuing  their  search,  .they 
proceeded  to  the  cellar,  where  they 
found  the  master  of  the  house  quite 
dead,  one  r.£  his  legs  broken,  and 
his  head  nearly   severed  from  his 
body.     The  scene  of  this  bloody 
deed  was  the  King%  Arms  public- 
house;  and  the   unfortunate   per- 
sons murdered  are   Mr»  and  Mrs. 
Winianison  (the  landlord  and  land- 
lady), and  tlieir  maid-servant,  an 
Irish  girl.     The  person  who   de- 
scended from  the  window  is  named 
Tur^ier  ;  he  was  a  lodeer,  and  de- 
posed before  the  magistrates  that 
he  returned  home  about  eleven  on 
Thursday  night ;  the  family  were 
at  supper  ;  he  wished  them  a  good 
night,  and  went  to  bed  : — ^he  slept 
about  half  an  hour,  when  he  was 
alaniied  by  ,the   cry  of  "  ^e  shall 
all  be  murdered  !"     He  cautiously 
went  ■  down    stairs,    and    looking 
through  the  glass  window  of  the 
Uip-raom,    saw   a  powerful   wcll- 
made  man,  six  feet  high,  and  dress- 
ed in  a  drab  shaggy,  bear- skin  coar, 
stooping  over  the  boJy  of   Mrs. 
Williamson,  apparently  rifling  her 
pocketf.  His  ears  were  then  assailed 
by  the  deep  sighs  of  a  perj^on  in  the 
agonies  of  death.    Terrified  beyond 
description,  he  ran    up  st;iirs,  and 
not  being  able  to  find  the  trap- door, 
he  weftt  back  to  his  owii  room,  and 
escaped    quite    naked,    as    above 
mentioned, — The  niece  v/as  in  a 
sound  ^leep  during  the  whole  time 
the  murders  were  perpetrating. — 
It  is  evident  from  Mr.  WUtiamson's 
appearance,     tliat  he  must   have 


made  a  vigorous  resistance.  The 
Jiouse  of  the  dece^d  was  not 
two  streets  distance  from  that 
of  Mr.  Marr ;  and  in  the  rear  of 
both  is  a  large  piece  of  waste 
ground,  belonging  to  the  London 
JL)ock  company,  which  seems  to 
have  been,  on  both  occasions,  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  escape 
of  the  murderers.  At  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the 
Williamsons,  the  coroner  (Mr. 
Un\\:in),  previously  to  taking  the 
depositions  of  the  several  witnesses, 
delivered  tjie  following  excellent 
charge  to  the  jury : 

"  The  frequent  instances  of  mur- 
der committed  in  the  eastern  pan 
of  the  metropolis,  which  no  vigi- 
lance has  been  sucessful  to  detect  5 
in  a  vicinity  where  the  population 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  com- 
munity greatly  preponderates,  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  strangers 
and  seamen  discharged  from  time 
to  time  at  the  East  and  West  India 
and  London  docks,  and  the  influx 
of  foreign  sailors  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe — imperiously  call  for  the 
solenm  attention  of  diose  more 
immediately  intrusted  with  th'ead- 
min'stnition  of  government;  'for 
tlie  late  and  present  mutdefs  atfe  ^ 
di:gr.ice  to  the  country,  and  al-* 
nios:  a  reproach  on  civilization ; 
while  the  exeiiionS  of  the  police, 
with  tlie  ordinary  power  of  the 
parochi:il  oflicers,  are  found  insuf- 
ficient to  protect  men's  persons 
from  the  hand  of  violence;  and 
the  coronet*  has  to  record  the 
rhost  atrocious  crimes,  without 
the  possibility  of  delivering  the 
perpetrators  to  justice  and  punish- 
ment ;  our  houses  are  no  longer 
our  castles,  and  we  are  unsafe  in 
our  beds.  These  observations, 
strong  as  they  are,  will  be  found 
warranted  by  the  events  which  have  • 
lately  taken  plate  witliin  a  short  • 
(L  4)  distance 
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distance  from  the  spot  where  we 
are  now  met,  and  by  the  nume- 
rpus  verdicts  of  ff^iiful  Murder 
whichy  during  the  last  three  months, 
have  been  returned  by  juries 
ngainst  persons  unknown,  not  one 
of  which  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Until  some  more  appropriate  reme- 
dy be  pointed  out,  it  appears  ad» 
visable,  in  the  present  agitation  of 
the  public  mind,  that  parties  of 
the  militarv,  under  the  direction 
of  the  civil  power,  selected  'from 
the   militia  or  the  guards,   should 

?atrole  this  district  during  thenigbt. 
'our  verdict,!  am  sorry  to  say,  will, 
in  these  cases,  be  given  geneifally  on 
ihe  evidence,  as  the  perpetrators 
are  unknown  ;  but  it  may  be  hoped, 
\rf  the  aid  of  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence which  seldom  permits  mur- 
deri  in  this  life,  to  go  unpunished, 
with  the  exertions  \#hich  will  be 
used,  these  inhuman  monsters  )rr>ay 
be  discovered  and  brought  to  jus- 
tice. Your  verdict  will  be  *•  Wil- 
ful murder  against  some  persons 
4inknown." 
.  Large  rewards^  amounting  to 
Oeariy  1500/*  have  been  offered  for 
tbedifcovery  of  the  rnurdcrers,  by 
covi-rnnient,  and  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  &c.  Several  persons 
have  been  examined  on  suspicion ; 
and  very  strong  evidence  has  been 
adduced  against  an  Irish  sailor, 
jiarped  John  Willianjs»  film  Mur- 
phy. This  man,  it  appears,  lodged 
Ht  the  Pear-tiee  oublic-house,  kept 
by  Mrs,  Vermilloe,  from  which 
the  very  maul  Mr.  Marr's  family 
weremaswcred  with  had  been  miss- 
ing.  It  uad  been  left  there  by  John 
Peterson>  a  sh«p-<^*rpenter,  with  a 
chest  of  tools,  all  ot  which  were 
Inaiked  J.  P,  The  maul  was 
taken  by  the  magistrate  to  New» 
gate,  where  Mr.  Vermilloe  was 
confined  for  debt ;  who,  on  being 
interrogated^  said^  that  though  be 
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could  not  positively  sweair  that  ft 
was  the  same,    yet  the  confident 
certainty  he  entertained  of  iu  iden- 
tity was  yeiy  much  confiniicd  by 
the  circninscance  of  its  being  bror 
ken,  which  he  remembered  having 
done   in   breaking    up  tome  fire- 
wood. The  testimony  of  Mrs.  Ver- 
milloe befose  :be  magistrates  tend- 
ed to  confirm  this  fact;  as  well  as  one 
of  her  nephews,  a  child  who  lived 
with  her,  who  recollected  having 
played  with  it,  and  that  it  was  bro» 
ken  at  the  point.'  The  woman  who 
washed  the  prisoner's  linen.  On  Imt 
examination  stated  the  fact  of  a  shirt 
of  his  having  been  bloody  and  tOWS 
which  the   prisoner  attempted  to 
account  for  by  his  having  quarreflttl 
with  his  companions,  amd  having 
his  mouth  cut.     CWxer  witnesses 
proved  him  to  have  been  se^n  near 
Williamson's  bouse  on  the  night 
of  his  murder;  dnd  that  he  was 
well   acquainted  both   with  Man 
and   Williamson.     On  the  27dJ> 
Mrs.  Vermilloe  was  again  examine 
ed.     She  positively  denied  that  she 
had    any  saspicion  of  Williaras'i 
associates.    The  first  she  knew  of 
him  was  his  going  out  in  the  Dover 
Castle   Indiaman,   and   when  he 
came  home  he  lodged  at  her  house* 
He  then  went  a  Voyage  in  the  Roi» 
burgh  Castle,  and  had  been  hon« 
twelve  weeks  before  the'  minders. 
She  never,  suspected  him  till  the 
maul  and  stockings  were  prodnced  \ 
when  she  remarked  that  he  had  cut 
oiF  his  whiskers,     Mr.  Lawrence, 
a  publican,  and  his  daughter,  and 
Mr.  Lee  another  publican,  F°^* 
ed  Williams's  making  very  ft*  ?* 
their  houses,  ineddling  with  their 
tills,  &c>  and  expressed  thoir  disr 
like  of  bis  conduct,  and  their  wisfl 
to  avoid  his  using  their  houses, 
John  Harris,  a  fellow  lodger  witft 
Williams,  provfed  his  coming  &o"»« 


ftbout  one  o^cIock  oa  I 
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Mr*  'Marr'f  murder.  In  the 
momirtg  he  tohi  Williams  of  it, 
viho  was  still  in  bed.  He  replied 
surlily,  *«J  know  it."  When  he 
ibiind  the'  muddy  stockinp^s  behind 
his  chest,  suspicion  struck  him,  and 
he*  informed  Mrs,  Vermilloc.  From 
this  circanfistance,  and  fr6m  WiU 
Haths*s  general  conduct,  he  was  per- 
suaded he  was  concerned  in  the 
Jfmixxlers.  _  Williams  was  much  ag!- 
tsited,  seldom  sleeping.  One  nignt 
since  the  murder,  he  heard  him 
say  in  his  sleep,  **  Five  shillings  in 
my  pocket— mjr  poclcetsare  fall  of 
sil  ver.^*  (it  was  proved  he  had  no 
money  before,  having  borrowed 
oxpente  of  his  landlady.]— Cuth- 
person,    the   othej-    fellow-lodger, 

{)i-oved  the  same  lacts,  of  his  rest- 
essness,  and  talking  to  himself  in 
fals  ^leep.  Cnthpersoni  on  the" 
morning  of  the  murder,  was  in  bed, 
but  noi  asleep :  the  watchman  was 
crying  past  one :  he  was  positive 
Aat  the  prisoner  said,  "  For  God's 
sake  put  out  the  light,  or  else 
someihing  will  happen;"  but  he 
was  not  cehain  whether  it  was  the 
same  niorning  he  heard  of  Marr'« 
garden 

We  regret  to  add,  that  the  ends 
of  justice  are  defeated  as  far  as  re* 
lates  to  this  Williams,  against 
whom  such  strong  suspicion's  of 
guilt  have  appeared.  On  Dec.  27, 
on  his  cell  at  Cold-bath-fields  being 
opened  in  the  morning,  icwas  dis- 
covered that  he  had  hanged  himself 
with  his  neck  handkercnief.  This 
last  act  of  his  life  warrants  the  in- 
ference that  he  was  concerned  in 
these  atrocious  murders:  but  he 
niost  probably  had  accomplices, 
who,  we  hope  and  trust,  will  yet{be 
di:»covered|  and  brought  to  justice. 

COItONBR's  INQUEST  OW  WILLI AM8» 
TH£  SUPPOSIO  MUftDBRfiR. 

Oil  Friday  a  coroncr*$  ijujuest 


was  held  at  the  houSeof  dorfeeti^nV 

in  the  parish  of  St;  James,  ClerkeiK 
well,  on  the  body  of  John  Wtlliums, 
who  was'  found  dead  in  hi$  ceh,  in 
the  Cold-bAtb-fiekh  prison,-  btffoW 
John  Wright  Unvvin,  efiq.  dne  of 
the  coronas  for.  the  county* 

Thomas  Webbswom.«*-4  amsur^ 
geon  to  the  prison  ;  I  was  called  te 
the  deceased  this  morning — I  found 
him  in  his  cell,  lying  on  his  back 
on  the  bed,  where  he  had  been  plrt* 
ced  by  the  person  who  cut  hiAk 
downF— he  Was  dead  and  cold^  and 
had  been  dead  many  hnurs-*^li 
his  neck,*  on  the  riglit  sicb,  is  a 
yery  deep  impression  of  a  knot^ 
and  a  mark  all  round  thtf  neck  as 
from  the.  handkerchief  by  which  he 
had  been  suspended-^thtf  hand  kef -r 
chief  watf  still  on  die  neck — I  satr 
no  other  marks  of  violence  on  hw 
body— 1  hai^  nO  doubt  he*  died 
from  strangulation ;  he  told  me, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  he  wit 
perfectly  easy  and  satisfied,  for  tha^ 
nothing  could  happen  to  him- 

Thomas  W«bb. 

Francis  Knott  sworn. — I  am  a 
pijsoner  here ;  1  saw  the  ueceased 
alive  and  well  yesterday,  about 
half'-pTist  three  in  the  Hfternoon  j 
he  asked  me  if  he  could  see  his 
friends  ?  I  told  him  I  dtd  not  know. 
This  morning,  about  half-past  se^ 
ven  -o'clock,  Joseph  Becfcet,  the 
turnkey,  came  to  me  in  the  yard, 
and  desired  me  to  gb  up  to  the  cell 
of  the  deceased  and  cut  him  down, 
fbr  that  he  had  found  him  hanging. 
1  went  up  tmmediately,  and  pin: 
my  arm  round  his  body^  and  citt 
the  handkerchief,  part  "oi  which 
was  round  his  neck,  and  the  other 
part  was  fastened  to  tiie  rail  which 
th^  bed  and  clothes  are  hung  upod 
in  the  day-time — the  rail  is  six  leet 
three  inches  from  the  ground."  I 
laid  him  on  his  back  on  the  bed  ; 
be  was  cold,  md  «eei»«d  lo  hav^ 

been 
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keen  d^d  some  time ;  he  wa>iron- 
«d  on  the  rieht  leg ;  he  was  placed 
in  i^'hat  is  called  the  re-ezaminatioQ 
cells,  and  left  as  persons  in  his  situ- 
ation always  are.  I  hid  no  suspi. 
cion  of  9Sky  thing  of  the  kind  hap- 
pening ;  be  was  quite  rational  and 
collected  when  he  spoke  to  me. 
Francis  Knott. 

Joseph  Beckett  sworn. — I  am 
turnkey  here;  Hocked  the  deceased 
up  about  ten  minutes  before  four 
yesterday  afternoon ;  he  was  tlien 
alire  and  well;  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  wanted  any  thing— «-he  said 
No ;  he  has  said  during  his  confine- 
ment, he  hoped  the  innocent  would 
not  su6fer»  and  that  the  saddle 
inight  be  placed  on  the  right  horse. 
Between  seven  and  eight  this  mean- 
ing I  unlocked  the  door  of  his  cell» 
I  discovered  him  hanging  to  the 
rail  in  his  cell^  with  his  feet  nearly 
or  quite  touching  the  ground,  with 
a  white  handkerchief  round  his 
neck,  which  handkerchief  I  bsid 
seen  him  wear ;  I  called  Knott  and 
Harrb,  and  saw  him  cut  down. 
Joseph  Beckett. 

Mr.  Unwin,  the  coroner,  tfcen 
addressed  the  jury :  "  The  misera- 
ble wretch,  the  object  of  the  pre* 
sent  inquiry,  was  comifiitted  here 
on  suspicion  of  being  one  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  late  alarming 
and  most  inhuman  murders,  and 
that  suspicion  is  greatly  increased 

Jiy  the  result  which  has  taken  place: 
or  how  much  augmented  ;s  the 
suspicion  of  guilt  against  a  man, 
who,  to  escape  justice,  has  re- 
course to  self-destruction !  All  ho- 
micide is  murder  till  the  contrary 
shall  be  shown.  The  law  ranks 
the  suicide  in  the  worst  class  of 
murderers,  and  this  is  a  case  of 
most  unqualified  self-murder. 

«  I  have  applied  my  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  custody  of  this  wretched 


man,  as  a  subject  interesting  to 
tlie  public  mind,  and  1  leave  It 
with  you :  I  third  there  Is  no  culpabi- 
lity cttaehing  itself  to  them.  It  only 
therefore  remains  that  we  consign 
the  body  of  this  self-murderer  to 
that  infamy  and  disgrace  which  the 
law  has  prescribed ;  and  to  leave 
the  punishment  of  his  crimes  to 
Him  that  has  said,  "  Vengeance  is 
mine,  and  I  will  repay." — Verdict 
— Filo  dese. 

Was  there  no  culpability  attach- 
ing to  the  keeper  or  his  deputies 
for  permitting  such  a  man,  as  Wil« 
liams  is  represented  to  have  been* 
to  escape  the  due  course  of  law  ? 
Was  he  to  be  left  alone  sixteen  hours 
on  a  stretch  i  If  he  were  the  guilty 
man,  and  even  under  d:e  suspicions 
that  attached  to  him,  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  left  an  hour  or  a 
minute.  Had  there  not  been  warn- 
ing but  two  days  before  of  another 
man  detained  on  suspicion,  having 
taken  away  his  life  in  l  common 
watch-house  ?  and  yet  the  keeper  of 
Clerkenwell  New  Prison  permit 
Williams  to  do  the  same!  The 
Hfe  of  this  man,  if  he  were  guilty, 
was  of  the  utmost  Importance  to 
the  public,  whose  alarms  will  not 
now  subside  for  months  or  peHiaps 
years  to  come.  It  is  however 
possible  that  he  was  not  guilty.  Ad- 
mitting only  the  possibiiiiy  of  his 
innocence,  and  is  there  no  culpa- 
bility in  shutting  a  fellow  creature 
up  in  a  cold  cell  for  sixteen  hours^ 
in  tlie  deptli  of  winter,  without  fire 
or  candle,  under  the  weight  of  the 
heaviest  charge  that  a  human  being 
can  stand  under  ?  Such  was  the 
temper  of  the  public,  that  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  that  a 
man  accused  and  indicted  could 
have  had  a  fair  and  impariial  trial  ; , 
and  might  not  an  innocent  man, 
knowing  the  exasperated  state  of 
the  puWc  mind,  and  being  left  to 

his 
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hh  own  reflections  so  long,  -sixteen 
hours,  which  in  such  circumstances 
would  appear  an  age,  have  been 
driven  to  despair,  ^nd  thus  have 
committed  the  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion ?  By  thf  laws  of  England  no 
man  is  punishable  till  he  is  proved 
guilty  !  why  then  treat  him  as  a 
criminal  the  insiaiit  suspicion  at- 
taches toiiim? 

Suspicion  and  guilt  are  not  al- 
wa]-s  convertible  terms,  as  has  beert 
proved  by  a  verv  decisive  fact.  A 
woman  ["see  ibllowing  article] 
i^as  suspected,  wAs  indicted  and 
tried  0>r  child-stealing,  ard  not- 
withstanding her  acquittal  multi- 
tudes thought  her  guilty  ;  and  at 
one  time,  could  the  mob  have  got 
po&i>esssion  oi  her,  she  would  have 
been  prob:ibly  torn  to  pieces ; — yet 
it  is  now  demonstrated  that  j»he 
was  perfectly  innocent.  Stich  a 
fact  should  teach  magistrates  cau- 
tion ;  such  a  fact  should  lead  the 
British  public  to  wait  for  conviction 
by  a  British  jury  before  they  inflict 
punishment. 

Tiiat  WilUams  has  been  treated 
as  guilty  without  trial,  see  the  fol- 
lowing  article. 

THE  INTERMENT  OF  WILLIAMS. 

On  Tuesday  the  final  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  the  magis- 
trates at  Shadwell  Police-office, 
for  the  consignment  of  this  mon- 
ster to  the  infamy  due  to  his  atro- 
cious crimes.-  Mr.  Capper,  the 
magistrate,  had  waited  en  the 
secretary  for  the-home  department, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  with 
^'hat  justice  the  usual  practice  of 
burying  culprits  of  a  similar  de- 
scription,  in  the  cross-roads  nearest 
to  the  spot  whefe  the  oiFencfe  of 
suicide  is  committed,  might  be  de- 
parted from  in  this  extraordinary 
instance  of  sclf-murden 

About  ten  o'clock  oxuMonday 


night,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  ^gk 
constable  of  the  parish  of  St. 
GeorgCj  accompanied  by  Mr,  Ma- 
chin,  one  of  the  constables,  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  collector,  atid  Mr. 
Robinson's  deputy,  went  to  the 
prison  at  CoiJ-bath-fieids,  where 
the  body  of  Williams  being  deliver- 
ed to  them  was  put  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  in  which  the  deputy  con- 
stable proceeded  to  the  watch-house 
of  St.  George,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Round-about  at  the  bottom 
of  Ship-alley.  The  other  three 
gentlemen  followed  in  another 
coach,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  the 
body  was  deposited  in  the  black 
hole,  where  it  remained  all  night. 

Tuesday  morning,  about  nine . 
o'clock,  the  high  constable,  with 
his  attendants,  arrived  at  the  watch- 
house  with  a  cart  that  had  beea 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose. of  giving 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  ex- 
posure to  the  face  and  bodv  of. 
Williams.  A  stage  or  platform 
wasformed  upon  the  cart  by  boards* 
which  extended  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  They  were  fastened  to 
the  top,  and  lapping  over  each 
other  from  the  hinder  part  to  the 
front  of  the  cart,  in  regularf^gla-^ 
dation,  they  formed  an  inchned 
plane,  on  which  the  body  rested* 
witli  the  head  towards  the  horse — 
and  so  much  elevated,  as  to  be 
completely  expoied  to  piiblic  view. 
The  body  was  retained  in  an  ex- 
tended position  by  a  cord,  which, 
passing  beneath  the  arms,  was  fost- 
cned  underneath  the  boards.  On 
the  body  was  a  pair  of  blue  cloth 
pantaloons,  and  a  white  shirt,  with 
the  sleeves  tucked  up  to  the  elbot^'s, 
but  neither  coat  nor  waistcoat. 
About  the  neck  was  the  white  hand- 
kerchief with  which  Williams  put 
an  end  to  his  existence.  There 
were  stockings  but  no  shoes  upon 
the  feet.     The  countenance  was 

fresh. 
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^  fr&sh,  and  perfectly  free  from  dis- 
coloration or  livid  spots*  The* 
hktt  Whs  rather  of  a  sandy  cast, 
and  the  whiskers  appeared  to  hare 
been  remarkably  close  shaven.  On 
4>oth' the  hands  were  some  livid 
spots.  On  the  right  hand  side  of 
behead  was  fixed,  perpendicularly, 
the  maul  with  v^ich  the  murder  of 
tiie  Marrs  was  committed.  On  the 
left,  also  in  a  perpendicular-  posi- 
tion, was  died  the  ripping-chisel. 
Above  his  head  was  laid,  in  a  trans- 
-verse  direction  upon  the  boards, 
the  iron  crow ;  and  parallel  with  it, 
the  stake  destined  to  be  idriven 
through  the  body.  About  half 
past  ten  the  processicHfi  moved 
•from  the  watch-house,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order. : 

Mr.  Machin,  constable  of  Shad  wpll. 

Mr.  Harrison,  collector  of  king's 

taxes. 

Mr:  Lloyd,  leaker. 

Mr.  Strictland,  coal  merchant* 

Mr.  Burford,  stationer. 

•    ^  and 

Mr.  Gale/  stxperintendant  of  Las-  , 

cars  in  the  East  India  company's 

service— all    mounted     on    gray 

horses. 
The  constables,  headboroughs,and 
patroles  of  the  parish,  with  cut- 

*  lasses. 

The  beadle  of  St.  George's  in  his 

o6kial  dress. 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  high  constable 
of  St.  George's. 
The  cart  with  the  body. 
A  large  body  of  constables* 
An  immense  cavalcade  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  parishes  do- 
ted the  procession. 

On  arriving  opposite  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Marr,  the  procession  halted 
for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then 
proceeded  down  Old  Gravel-lane, 
NewMarkeb-streer,  Wapping  High- 
street,  and  up  New  Gravel-lane, 
when  the  procession  again  stopped) 
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opposite  the  Kiss's  Anss,  the 
house  of  the  late  Mr*  WiMiamson. 
From  thence  it  proceeded  abag 
Ratcliffe  Highway^  and  up  Canon* 
street,  to  the  turnpike  gate^  at 
which  the  four  roads  meeti  viz  :— 
the  New^road  into  Whitechapel— 
that  into  Sun  Tavem-fields^ihe 
back  lane  to  Wellclosc-square— 
and  Ratcliffe  Highway.  The  hole, 
about  four  feet  deep^  three  feet  long, 
and  two  feet  wide,  was  tiug  pre- 
cisely at  the  crossing  of  the  roads, 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  turnpike- 
house.  About  half-past  12  o'clock 
the  body  was  pushed  out  of  the 
cart^and  crammed  neck  andheeb 
into  the  hple,  which,  as  it  will 
have  been  seen  from  thcdlmeosioDS, 
was  purposely  so  formed,  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  laid  at  length. 
The  stake  was  immediately  dnren 
through  the  body^  amid  the  shouts 
and  vociferous  execrations  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  hole  £lled  ap» 
and  well  rammed  down.  The  par- 
ties  forming  the  proceasion  th^  <&- 
spersed. 

A  xiew-invented  printing*prcss 
hasbeencon^tructed  at  Philaaelphia# 
by  a  Mr.  Wait.  The  distribution 
of  the  ink  over  the  types,  as  well 
as  the  printing,  is  perforraqd  by  cf* 
linders,  which,  with  the  tyinpa^ 
and  frisket,  are  all  operated  by 
machinery,  to  which  motion  inaf 
be  given  by  a,  horse,  by  steamy  or 
by  water.  The  same  power  can 
work  several  presses.  The  only 
attention  necessary  is  that  of  * 
lad  to  each  press  to  place  and  re*, 
move  the  slieets. 

The  United  States  ship,  RgJ^*' 
on  her  outward  bound  voy^K*  fr°"^ 
Boston  to  Canton,  was  in  Ja»u^ 
wrecked  pn  the  west  coast  of  N^^ 
Hc^and;  whea  17  of  the  cre«r 
gained  die  shore ;  but,  finding  »* 
place  inhabited  by  savagc«»  "^^ 

wkd  in  the  open  boat  toBaHam^ 
bussangi 
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busssn?,  Islsuid  of  «fevltt  a  navi^a- 
tion  or  1600  miles.  Th«  hardships 
Aey  uT>derwent  occasioned  the 
^eadi  of  seven  »men ;  but  the  sur- 
vi-ying  •  K)  were  kindly  treated  on 
their  arrival,  asid  removed  to  Sui^ 
rabaya*  -They  were  strongly  soli- 
dted  to  enter  the  native  service, 
iml  had  refused. 

GHILD-STBALINO. 

30.  On  Monday  the  18th  of  No- 
vember in  the  forcndbn,  a  little  boy 
named  Thomas  Dellow  was  stolen 
from  his  parents,  in  Martin's  Lane, 
Upper  Thames  Street.  Suspicion, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  fell 
upon  a' person,  Mrs.  Russell,  of 
rather  respectable  connexions:  she 
was  examined  repeatedly  before  the 
lord-naayor,  protesting  at  each 
hearing,  her  innocence,  and  calling 
other  persons  to  prove  an  alibi. 
Some  witnesses  however  swearing 
most  positively  to  her  person,  as 
©ne  who  had  taken  the  child  first 
to  a  pastry-cook's,  afterwards  to'  a 
hatter's,  she  was  fully  comn^itted 
for  trial.  The  populiice,  ever  rea- 
dy "to  decide  witliout  proper  evi- 
dence, took  up  a  most  viol«it  pre- 
judice against  her,  not  only  assu- 
ming that  she  was  the  guilty  person, 
hut  would  probably,  but  for  the  hu- 
mane interference  of  the  city  chief 
magistrate,  have  inflicted  upon  her 
the  most  severe  and  summary  pu- 
nishment.  Her  trial  came  on  in 
the  December  session,  and  she  was 
acquitted ;  upon  sufficient  proof 
bebg  given  of  an  alibi.  -The  child 
wajs  not,  at  that  time,  discovered, 
.and  the  public  still  believed  her 
guilty.  The  parish  officers  caused 
nand-bills,  describing  the  child,  to 
he-pirinted,  and  circulated  through 
the  kingdom,  offering  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  guineas  to  the  person 
who  should  discover  the  child. 
This  great  reward  caused  much 
but  ine&ctual  vigilance  in  the  conn- 


try,  until  the  latter  end  of  last  wei^k. 
when  a  wonotan  at  Gosport  obseryea 
a  neighbour  of  hers  ill  possesslpii 
of  a  boy  bearing  the  marks  de- 
iscrtbed,  and  answering  to  the  age 
of  three  years  old.  She  immediate^ 
ly  thought  it  was  Thomas  Dellow, 
who  had  been  so  long  ixussiqg: 
the  more  so,  as  she  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pretended  moth(^ 
had  never  borne  a  child*  She  com*' 
municated  her  suspicions  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  wjio  sent  for 
Mrs.  Magnes,  the  pretended  too^ 
then  Themonoent  she  was  m- 
terrc^gated  on  the  subject,  she  con- 
fessed the  whole  affair,  and  her 
motive  for  the  robbery. 

Magnes,  her  husband,  who  was 
a  gunner  on  bokrd  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's sliips,  and  had  saved  a -con- 
siderable sum  of  money  for  a  man 
-in  his  station  of  life,  was  extremely 
partial  to  children,  and  had  often 
expressed  his  most  anxious  wish  to 
have  a  Iiule  starling,  aS  he  used  to 
term  it.  His  wile,  not  less  anxi- 
ous to  gratify  him  in  this  respect, 
wrote  to  him  while  at  sea,  that  she 
was  in  the  tamilyrway.  The  gun- 
ner, highly  delighted  th;it  he  had 
obtained  his  desired  object,,  sent 
home  the  earnings  of  many  a  cruise, 
amounting  to  300/.  with  a  particu- 
lar charge  that  the  infant  should  be 
well  riggedt  and  want  for  notliing : 
if  a  boy,  so  much  the,  better. 

The  next  letter  from  his  hopeful 
wife  announced  the  happy  tidings, 
that  his  fr si -horn  was  a  son,  and 
that  she  would  name  him  Richard^ 
after  his  father.  The  hu^bland  e£» 
pressed  his  joy  at  the>  news,  sand 
counted  the  tedious  hours  -until  he 
should  be  permitted  jto  cpme  home 
to  his  wile  .and  child. 

On  his  return  the  child  w^as  out 

at  nurse,  according  to  the  report  of 

his  wife.     On  a  second  visit  he  was 

determined  to  see  the  child,  and  the 

mother 
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mother  then  came  to  Loncion,  stole 
Toung  Dellow,  ^  -^nd  carried  him 
tiome  as  their  |Owa  son  Richard. 
Mrs.  Magnes  was  apprehended  and 
brought  to  London,  and  before 
the  lord  mayor  she  told  the  same 
story  as  she  admitted  was  the  fact 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates 
as  Gosport.  Thus  completely  ac- 
quitting Mrs.  Russel  of  every  part 
and  portion  of  the  guilt  iniputed  to 
her. 


THE    BieiTISH   HAVY. 

There  are  at  present  in  commis* 
sion  746  ships  of  war,  of  whieb 
•159  are  of  the  Hae,  20  from  50  to 
44  guns,  169  friptes,  140  sloops 
of  war,  (S  fire  snips,  15S  armed 
brigs,  f>6  cutters,  and  70  gun  ves- 
sels and  luggers;  besides  whicfa, 
there  aie  in  ordinary,  repairing 
for  service,  and  building,  several 
ships,  which  make  the  total  amount 
lO^l*,  of  which  ^61  are  of  the  line. 


The  LONDON  GENERAL  BILL  qf 

CiwirreNiNr.s^mrf  Bu  RIALS yrow  December  12,  1 810,  to  December  U,  1811. 

r^  •'*  ,^  5  Males     10443  )    In  all,  [  p    .    ,  /Males      8868)  In  all,  I  Decreased  in 
Cbnstened  ^  pemalesl0202  J  20,645  |  ^""^^  \  Females  8175$  17,043  |  Burials  2SdO. 


Died  under  2  years  5853 

Betwecu  S  aud  5     !243U 

5  and  10      850 

10  and  20      695 


20  and  30- 1218 
30and40-17S8 
40  and  50 -201 8 
50  and  f^C  1648 


60  aud  70-1587 

100-0 

70  and  80-1262 

101-0 

)?0and90-  473 

102-0 

90  and  100-  70 

103-0 

104  -  0 
105-1 
UO.U 
115-0 


DISEASES. 
Abortive,  Still  burn  65C 
Abscess  .  .  .  .68 
Aged  .  .  .1296 
Ague  •  .  .  .  .-1 
Apoplexy,  and  sud 
denly..  .  .  218 
Afthma  &Phthisic545 
Bile  ....  10 
Bleeding  .  .  .  .  d4 
Bursten  &  Rupture  21 
Cancer  .  .  .  .,  81 
Carbuncle  .    •    .     1 
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Childbed  . 
Colds  .... 
Colick,  Gripes,  fcc  6 
Consu^nption  .  4754 
CbnTulsions  .  3500 
Cough,  and  Hooping- 
Cough  .  .  .  4S6 
Cramp  ....  3 
Croup  ....  69 
Diabetes  .  .  .  ^  3 
Dropsy  .  ,  .  750 
Kvil   .     • 


Ferers  of  all  kinds  906|Palsy  . 
Fistula  ....  3  Pleurisy 
Flux  ....  24j Purples 
French  Pox    .     .    52  Quinsy 


Gout    ....    31 
Gravel,  Stone,  and 

Strangury  .  .  18 
Grief  ...  .  .  4 
Headmo1dsbot,Horsc- 

shoe-head,  &  Water 

in  the  Head  -  299 
Influenza  -  -  -  4 
Itch  -  -  -  -  1 
Jaundice  ...  22 
Jaw  Locked  ,  .  4 
Inflammation  .  .  609 
Leprosy  -  -  -  3 
Lethargy  -  -  -  4 
Livcrgrown  .  .  36 
Lunatic  .  .  .  .191 
Measles  ...  235 
Miscarriage  . 
Mortiiication  .  .  2t7 
Palpitation  of  the 

Heart     -     -     -     7 


136' 
.16 
.  I 
.    3 


.  11 
.  1 
.  1 
.  3 
751 
.  1 


Rheumatism 
Rickets  . 
Scald  Head 
Scurvy  .  . 
Small  Pox  . 
Sore  Throat 
3ores  and  Ulcere.  V2 
Spasm  .  .  .  .  3'i 
St.  Anthony's  Fire  2 
Stoppage  in  the  Sto- 
mach ....  8 
sSwine  Pox  ...  1 
St.  Vitus's  Dance  1 
Teeth  ....  261 
Thrush  ....  41 
Water  in  the  Chest  14 
Worms  .    7    .     .     5 

CASUALTIES. 
Bit  by  a  mad  Dog  ,  1 
Broken  Limbs      .     .*; 
Bruised 3 


Burnt    .    .    •     , 
Choked      .     . 
Drowned     .    • 
Excessive  Drink< 

ing.  .     •     • 
Kxecuted*  .    . 
Fatigue  .     .     . 
Found  Dead    .     , 
Fractured     •    . 
Frighted   .    .    .    . 
Frozen  .... 
killed  by  Falls  aod 

se\eral  other  Ac- 


40 
147 

12 
.  7 
.     1 

20 

.     1 

.  2 

1 


ridents 
Killed  themsdves 
\TRns)augbter 
Murdered    .     •    . 
Poisoned      .     .     , 
Scaldi-d    .     .     . 
imolhrred      .     , 
Starved    ... 
Sutfucated    •    •    « 


85 
41 

1 
4 
4 
.  4 
1 
1 
8 
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*  There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  London  14 ;  of  vhidi  number  7  only  Ya,V^ 
been  reported  to  be  buried  (as  huch)  wiijiin  the  bills  of  mortality. 
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Birth  in  the  ytair  1811. 

Jan.  1.  The  lady  of  sir  Howard 
Douglas  of  a  danghter. 

8.  Lady  Bruce  of  a  son. 
—.The  countess  of  Selkirk  of  a 

daughter. 

15.  The  countess  of  Queensberry 
of  a  daughter. 

17.  Ine  countess  of  Albemarle 
of  a  son. 

21.  Viscountess  Hamilton  of  a 
son.  ' 

28.  Countess  of  Harrowby  of  a 
daughter, 

Feb.^.  The  wife  of  William 
Gordon,  esq-  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

9.  Countess  of  Mansfield  of  a 
son. 

12.  The  lady  of  AlexanHer  Hope, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

— .  The  marchioness  of  Douglas 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

25,  Lady  King  of  a  son. 

— .  The  hon.  Mrs.  Ponsoaby  of 
a  daughter. 

26.  The  wife  of  Henry  Bon- 
ham,  esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

Mareh,^^^,  The  wife  of  gen. 
Burr  of  a  son  and  heir. 

'— .  The  marchioness  of  Lans- 
downe  of  a  son  and  heir. 

^6.  Lady  Harriet  Drummond  of 
a  son  and  heir. 

— .  Lady  Henry  Fitzroy  of  a 
soxi. 

— ,  Lady  Bagot  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

jffrilS.  The  wife  of  Edward 
Hartopp,  of  a  son. 

10.  The  marchioness  of  Bath  of 
a  daughter, 

14.  Lady  Brownlow  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

19.  Countess  of  Romney  of  a 
daughter. 

20.  The  lady  of  sir  Henry  Lush- 
ington,  bart.  of  a  son. 

-— •  Of  a  posthumous  son  and 


heir,  the  widow  of  the  hon.  Wil- 
loughby  Bertie,' brother  to  the  earl 
of  Abingdon. 

22.  The  marchioness  of'  Ely  of 
a  danghter. 

23.  Lady  Caroline  Capel  of  a 
daughter. 

26.  The  marchioness  of  Water- 
ford  of  a  son. 

May  3.  The  wife  of  Francis 
Freeling,  esq.  a  son. 

21.  The  wife  of  G.  Gipps,  esq. 
M.  P.  a  daughter.        * 

22.  The  ouchess  of  Newcastle, 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

27.  Mrs.  Henry  Erskiiie  of  a 
daughter. 

31.  Viscountess  Galw^y  of  a  son. 

June  1.  The  wife  of  A.  W.  Ro- 
barts,  esq.  of  a  son. 

5.  Viscountess  Arbuthnot  of  a 
daughter. 

9.  The  wife  of  T.  A.  Curtis, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

15.  The  lady  of  lieut.-gen.  sir 
George  Nugent  of  a  son. 

30,  Mrs.  Harvey  Combe  of  a 
son. 

— .  Countess  of  Chichester  of  a 
daughter. 

Ju/y  1.  The  lady  of  J.  Denison, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

11.  TheladyofBenj.Hobhouse, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son.  ,' 

17.  Lady  Lovaine  of  a  son. 

20.  The  countess  of  Elgin  of  a 
son. 

25.  Countess  of  Enniskillen  of 
a  daughter. 

— .Lady  Arundel  of  a  son. 

August  2.  Hon.  Mrs.  Holland  of 
a.  daughter, 

5.  The  wife  of  George  Baring, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

8.  The  lady  of  Edw.  Fawkes, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

•  18'.  Duchess  of  Beaufort  of  a 
daughter. 

26.  The  wife  of  T.  P.  Courtney, 
esq,  of  a  daughter. 

•  29.  Lady 
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99.  Lady-BBz*  Lxttk]ia)es»  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Leinster,  of  a  daugh- 
ter* 

SL  Mrs.  F^ITer  Maitlaud  of  a 
daughter.    - 

5?/^.  4.  Viscountess  Tumour  of 
a  daughtefr. 

5«  The  wife  of  col..  Osbom.of  a 
daughter. 

•  —'rLady  Anue  Chad  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

7.  Hereditary  .  princess  of  .Pa- 
rana of  a  son. 

— .  Countess  of  Courtoun  pf  a 
daughter. 

Vcr.  6.  Lady  Frances  Le^ge  of 
a  daughter. 

^    8.  The  Wife  of  John-TJiornton, 
esq.  of  a  ton. 

12.  Tlie  wife  of  Richard  Yates, 
,fsq.  of  a  son,     ^ 

■  17.  Lady  Mary  Ann  Sotheby  of 
a  daughter. 

27.  Lady  Kinnaird  of  a  son. 

28.  The  lady  of  sir  J.  F.  Lei- 
cester of  a  sen  and  heir. 

-31,  Countess  of  Banbury  of  a 
daughter.     ^ 

Nov.  1.  Lady  Levinge  of  ^  son 
and  Keir.     ,  ' 

8.  Lady  St.  John  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

— «  Viscountess  Hinchinbrook  of 
a  son  and  heir. 

•is.  The  wife  of  G.  H.  Rose, 
.esq.  M-  F.  of  a  son. 

25.     The  ladv   of    sir    Japlcs 
Stronge,  hart,  of 'a  son  and  heir. 
-  — ^.  Marchioness  of  Donegal  of 
a  son. 

— .  Viscountess  Glentwbrth  of 
a  daughter." 

— .  Viscoyntess  Lismore  of  a 
daughter. 

^  "— .  The  l^dy  of  the  hpn.  and 
rev.  Thos.  de  Grey  of  a  son. ' 

^c.  1.  Lady  Charlotte*  Hood, 
of  a  daughter. 

2.  CouQtess  ^f.  Gosford  pf  a 
daughter/ 


12.  Viscotuntess    Pollingtoa  of 

a  son. 

20.  The  wife  of  Charles  Thomas 
lIudsQn,  esq.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

50.  The  right  hon.  Ijidy  Lucy- 
Taylor  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES  iniAeye^rl^lU 

January  S*  The  hon.  Windham 
Henry  Quin,  M.  P.  to  Caroline, 
only  daughter  of  Thomas  Wy^nd-  * 
ham,  esq,  M.  P. 

5.  N.  B.  French,  esq.  td  Eliza- 
beth, only  child  of  the  hon.  ^m, 
Jackson,  chief  justice  of  Jamaica* 

14.  R.  Strode,  esq.  to  Harriet, 
youngest  daughter  bf  the  late  sir 
Frederic  Leman  Rogers. 

22.  The  rev.  Frederic  Croker,  to 
Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  captaih 
Walker.  *'         '    * 

Feb,!.  Thomas  Hughan,  'esq. 
M.  P.  to  miss  Milligan. 

6.  Rev.  Robt.  Walpole,  to  Cai- 
roline,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Hyde,  esq.* 

.  12.  Richard  Jennings,  esq.  to 
Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  fj^ul 
Joddrell,  esq. 

' — .  Humphrey  W^eld,  esq.  to 
the  hoi^.  Christina  Clifford*  eldest 
daughter  of  lord  Clitford'.     '  ^  .^ 

21.  John  Evans,  e§(i.  and  alder- 
man, to  miss  Mueg, 

25.  Sir  John  Twisden,  bart.  te 
Catharine  Judith,  eldest  daugl^^ 
0^  the  rev.  Wm.  Coppard. 

26.  Capt.  Arund^,  son  of  lord 
Arundel,  to  lady  Mary  Grenville^ 
only  daughter  of  the  marquis  pf 
Buckingham. 

28.Xord  and  lady  ThaDet,Yrf;|e 
re-married. 

— .  Dr.  Pritchard  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  rev.  Dr.  £s;lia 
Bristol.  V. 

March  2.  Peter  Lowe,  -e^  tQ 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr* 
Richiird  liutl^r. 

•«.  Ac 
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8.  At  Gretna  Green,  thehon,  C* 
!£.  Law,  second  son  of  lord  EUen- 
. borough,  to  Eiiwbeth  Siy)hiaf 
riayphter  of  ijie  late  .sir  £*!•  Night- 
ingale {  re-manied  on  the  22d  of 
May,         .     . 

.  15.  Robt- WardlaWj^esq.tolady 
Anne  Lindsay,  youngest  daughter 
of  .the  eaifl  of  Balcahras.    , 

li>.  John  ,Edw.  Carter,  e&q.  to 
miss  E.  Markland. 

25^  D.  A.  P.  W.  Philip,  M.  D. 
of  Worcester,  to  Mary,  sixdi 
^laugiter  of  the  late  Charles  Dom- 
vilie,  esq. 

Jfiril  2,  Rev.  L.  W,  Eliot,  to 
Matilda  Elizaljeth,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Henry  Halsey,  esq* 

5.  Henry  Fellowes,  esq.  tp  F^ran*- 
ces,  youngest  daughter  4>f  sir  John 
Frederic,  bart- 

13b  Jahn  Iv^land  Slackbjame, 
«9q.  M.  P.  to  miss  Banvford* 

16.  Rev.  S.  Birch,  to  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  VVilHam  Brown- 
ing, esq; 

18.  W.  E.  Tomline,  esq.  eldest 
son  .of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to 
Frances,  only  daughter  of  the  lato 
John  Amlet;  of  Foid-hall,  Shrop- 
shire. 

28,  Williana  Ward,  esq.  of  Belle 
Vue,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Emily, 
fifth  daughter  of  H.  Combe,  esq. 

29.  J«h"  Dorset  fivi ughurstt ,  esq . 
to  Frances  Maria,  daughter  of  WiU 
jiani  Oore,  esq.    . 

Mjy  1.  John  Smith,  e$q.  M  P- 
to  miss  Leigh,*  daughter  of  Eger- 
ton  Leigh,  -ehq. 

..'4'.  J.  Baskervyle  Glegg,  esq.  to 
Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Townley  Parker,  esq. 

5,  Rev.  George  Murray,  to  the 
right  hop.  hdy  Sarali  Maria  Hay- 

IL  Williaift  Hargood,esq,  rear- 
•aditiiral  of  the  blue,  to  Maria,  third " 
^oghter  of  the  late  T.  S.  Cocks, 
iwq.  •    •- 

l5^  James  Orde,  esq.  to  Murga- 


ret,  eldest  daughter  of  W,  Beck- 
ford,  esq.  of  Fonthill. 

16.  R^v.  Dr.  Davjr,  Caius  Col- 
lege; Cambridge,  to  miss  Steven- 
son, of  Hertford- street^  May-fair^ 
.  20.  Col  Francis  William  Grant, 
M;  P.  to  Mary  Anne,  only  daugh- 
ter of  John  Charles  Dunn,  esq.    . 

25i  W,  C.  Chambers,  esq,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  i)f  the  late  Sharks 
Mejlisb,  esq. 

27.  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  to  Caro*- 
line  Elizabeth*  only  daughter  of 
John  Leech,  esq. 

SO.  Capt.  Curtis,  of  the  R.  N, 
to  miss  Greetham.  , 

'  Jujt£  2.  Capt.  Sykes,  of  the  R.N. 
to  miss  Earl,  daughter  of  Edward 
Earl,  e^q. 

6..  C.  C.  Adderle^;  esq.  to  Anna 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  sir  E.  C« 
Hartopp,  hart, 

10.  C.  R.  Barker,  esq.  to  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  Nat.  Batf 
nardiston,  esq. 

18.  J.  R.  S.  PhiUios,  etq.  t0 
Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter  ci" 
sir  J;  Tyrell,  ts^rt. 

19.  John  Tyrrell,  esq,  to  Clarissa. 
Eliza,  only  daughter  of  ,WiJli3ua 
Merle,  esq. 

22.  Henry  Albers,esq.  to  Lucia 
Lucretia,  second  daughter  of  N^ 
A.  Martinjus,  esq.  .    . 

2i),  Lord  Burghers)^,  ,to  m» 
Wellesley  Pqk. 

'm^.  Lord  viscount  Deerhurst,  to 
lady  Mary  Beauclerk,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  St.  Albans. 

Jttfy  4.  The  hon.  Wm.  Fitzroy, 
to  lady  Elizabeth  Fitzroy,  third, 
daughter  of  the  lat^  duke  of  Gja£- 
lon; 

8.  The  rig^it  hon.  Charles  Mani' 
aers  Sutton,  to  Charlotte,  eldes| 
daughter  of  John  Denni§on,  esq, 

1 1 .  Edward  Price,  esq.  to  the  _ 
right  hon.  lady  Theodosra    Pery^ 
second  daughter  of  xli^.ez^rji.of  J^u 
toerick. 

(M)  19.  LieutHT' 
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19.  LieuL-col.  Adam*  to  miss 
Thompson. 

25.  W.  O.  W.  Ogler  esq.  to 
Elizabeth  Frances  Staples,  niece  to 
the  late  marquis  of  Wateiford. 

— •  Charles  Grantham,  esq.  to 
Emilf,  youngest  dau^ter  of  the 
laxe  right  hon.  James  Fortescue. 

29.  Rev.  Wm.  Ferrie,  to  Eliza- 
beth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
principal  M.  Cormick^  of  St^  An- 
drews. 

jIugustS.  The  carl  of  Plymouth, 
to  lady  Mary  Sackville,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Dor- 
set. 

6.  Hon.  maj.  Frederick  Howard, 
to  mh&  Lambton. 

10.  Edward  Wolstenholme,  esq. 
to  Arabella,  second  daughter  of 
the  hon.  Edward  Ward.    - 

14.  B.  Dash  wood,  esq.  to  the 
hon.  Georgiana  Pelham,  youngest 
daughter  of  lord  Yarborough. 

2*.  Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  K.  B. 
to  Kathariiia,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  rev.  Reginald  Pyndar.         , 

27.  Hon.  John  Astley  Bennett, 
youngest  son  of  the  earl  of  Tanker* 
ville,  to  miss  Conyers. 

2a  William  Ebbart,  esq.  to  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  of  the  hon.  and 
rev.  Francis  KnoUis. 

Sepi*  1.  The  right  hem.  viscount 
Ikerme,  to  Ailne,  eldest  daughter 
of  Owen  Wynne,  esq. 

5.  Major-gen.  Orde,  to  Harriet, 
ddest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Sevan,  esq. 

15.  The  right  hon.  viscbunt  Ra- 
nelagh,  to  Caroline,  only  daughter 
of  cmonel  Lee. 

16.  Hon.  col.  W.  Blaquiere,  to 
lady  Harriet  Townsend. 

19.  ,Mr.  £.  Gardner,  to  miss 
Bensley. 

24.  Mr.  John  Rivington,  to  miss 
Blackburn. 
^Oct.l.   J.  H.  Thorold,  esq.  to 


Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
sir  Charles  Kent. 

5.  Geo.  Byng,  esq.  capt.  R.N. 
to  Frances  H.  second  daughter  <^ 
sir  Robert  Barlow. 

12.  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas,  to 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  rev.  J. 
WilHatns. 

16.  Lord  Caledon,  to  lady  Ca- 
roline York,  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Hardwicke. 

19.  E.  M.  Munday,  esq.  M.  P. 
to  Mrs.  BaHpell. 

22.  Sam.  Sheene,esq.to  Rebecca, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac 
Solly,  esq. 

24,  Henry  F.  C.  Cavendish,  esq. 
to  Sarah,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
tlie  late  William  Fawkener,  esq. 

— .  William  Jones  Burdett,  esq. 
Vao  miss  Brent. 

26.  Rev.  Francis  Mills,  to  Ca- 
tharine, fourtli  daughter  of  the  late 
sir  John  Mordaunt. 

— .  Marquis  of  Downshire,  to 
lady  Maria  Windsor,  sister  of  tho 
earl  of  Plymouth. 

Nov.  6.  Re-married  viscouot  and 
lady  Deerhurst. 

7.  Hon.  Philip  Pleydell  Boa- 
verie,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  sir 
William  A'Court,  bart. 

9.  Re-married,  Philip  Squam- 
bella,  esq.  eldest  son  bf  the  vice- 
duke  of  Marino,  to  Frances,  third 
daughter  of  Godfrey  Meynell,  esq. 

11.  Peter  Horrocfcs,esq.  to  Clara, 
second  daughter  of  William  Jttppy 
esq. 

19.  Rev.  G.  J.  Tavel,  to  lady 
Augusta  Fitzroy,  daughter  to  the 
late  duke  of  Grafton. 

21.  Lord  Lindsay,  to  miss  Pen* 
nington,  only  daughter  of.  lord 
Muucaster. 

30.  Sir  Thomas  Maynard  HasB* 
rigge,  to  the  hon.  Letitia,  daughter 
oflord  Wodehouse. 

Dec.  2.  Capt.  Maling,  R.  N.  to 
Harriett 
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Harriet,  yontigest  daughter  of  the 
J  ate  Dr.  Darwin. 

9-  Capt.  Powlett,  R.  N.  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  sir  Geo.  Dallas, 
bart. 

14.  Sir  Thomas  Leiehtoti,  hart. 
to  Sylvia,  daughter  of  ^r.  J.  Bran- 
don, of  the  theatre  Covent  Garden* 

23.  Robert  Dale,  esq,  to  Har- 
riet, eldest  daughter  of  heut.-col. 
P.  Bainbridge. 

3(X  Thomas  Buchanan,  esq,  to 
the  hon.  Catharine  Abercrombie, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  sir 
R.  Abercrombie. 

DEATHS  in  the  year  1811. 

Jan.  7.  Alexander  Brodie,  esq.  of 
Carey- streer. 

8.  Sir  Fran<;is  Bourgeois,  histo- 
rical painter. 

— -.  The  wife  of  sir  John  Pin- 
hor'?,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

13.  W.  T.  Lewis,  esq.  come- 
dian, 

— .  Mrs.  Hinckley,  relict  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hinckley. 

21.  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daugh- 
ter of  Simon  earl  Harcourt,  and 
relict  of  sir  William  Lee,  bart. 

22.  John  Lloyd,  esq.  banker. 

23.  Julia,  youngest  datighter  of 
the  hon.  William  Frederick"  Wvnd- 
ham,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Egre- 
xncnt. ' 

26.'T.  R.  Nash,  D.D.  F.S.A. 
rector  of  Letgh. 

— .  Steward  Kyd,  esc}*  author  of 
many  works  on  the  laws  a(  Eng- 
kmd. 

28.  Mrs.  Yonge,  reltct  of  the  late 
Dr.  Yonge,  bV'hop  of  Norwich. 

-— .  Mrs.  Woodthorpe,  wife  of 
H.  W.  Woodlhorpe,esq.  town  clerk 
of  London. 

SO.  R.  S,  Jacques,  esq« 

F^el,  I.  William  Cook$on.  esq. 

-««.  The  right  hon<  sir  Hercules 
Ldn|;rUhei  hart« 


2.  John  Sutherland,  esq; 
— .  Atkinson  Bush,  esq. 

5.  The  wife  of  John  Sidney,  esq* 
of  Penshurst  castle. 

— .  Mrs*  Parsons,  well   known 
by  her  literary  works. 
7.  Rupert  Clark,  esq. 

9.  Rev.  T.  H.  Papendick,  M.  A, 
*-*-.Rev.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  D.D. 

F.R.S.  astronomer  royal. 

10.  The  hon.  Simon  Fraser. 
12.  The  right  hon.  John  Smyth. 
18.  His  excellency  the  duke  of 

Albuquerque. 

25.  Henry  Hope,  esq. 

Felf*27.  Elizabeth  countess  of 
Cavan. 

March  3.  The  hon.  H.  E.  Ntt- 
gent,  second  son  of  the  earl  of 
Westmeath. 

4.  Mrs.  Lyell,  grandmother  of 
the  earl  of  Delawar. 

6.  Gored  by  a  furious  bull,  Mr. 
Rogers,  a  cadet  at  Woolwich. 

7.  Rev.  H.  M.  Schutz,  the  old- 
est of  the  king's  chaplains. 

9,  Rev.  William  Pi^eot,  rector 
of  Edgmond  and  Chetwin,  Shrop- 
shire. 

11.  Lady  Wilntot,  relict  of  the 
late  bir  Robert. 

'  12.  Rev.  John  Brereton,  preben- 
dary of  Salisbury. 

15.  Olivia  Grears,    of*  White-    » 
haven,  aged  104*, 

16.  General  Loftus  Tottenham, 
in  his  Soth  year. 

21.  Rev.J.Conant,  of  St.  Peter's, 
Kent. 

25.-  The  wife  of  Benjamin  Tra- 
vers,  esq. 

27.  The  right  hon*  lady  Gardner. 

28.  Sidky  Effendi,  charg^  des 
affaires  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

yf prill.  Rev.  Thomas  Butler, 
LL.B.  rector  of  Ockford  Fkz- 
painc,  Gloucestershire. 

— .  4.  The  hon,  Mrs.  Cholmon- 
deler,  rehct  of  the  late  hon.  and  reV*. 
Robert  Cholmondeley. 

(M  2)  5.  At 
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5.  At  the  age  of  75,  Robert 
Raikes,  esq.  the  institutor  of  Sun- 
day-schools.  . 

7.  Sir  William  Addington,  knt* 
formerly  a  magistrate  at  die  office, 
Bow- street. 

13.  Mrs.  Hawkes,  wife  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Lakin  Hawkes. 

'  17.  Rev.  H.'J.  Rider,  B.  A.  of 
Buckingham. 

19.  Kev..  Thomas  Lambard,  bro- 
ther of  Multon  Lambard,  esq.  of 
Seven  Oaks. 

21.  At  Ackworth,  a  stranger, 
Jeaving  behind  him  80  /.  Just  *  be- 
fore he  expired,  he  said  his  name 
was  William  Wilson,  and  that  he 
was  21  years  of  age. 

26.  In  his  86th  year,  Richard 
Pownall,  esq. 

— -.  Sir  James  Murray  Pulteney, 
bart.  His  death  was  occasioned  by 
an  accident  while  shooting. 

May  5.  In  his  79th  year,  Robert 
Jdylne,  esq.  architect* 

6.  William  Boscawen,  esq.  of 
the  victualling  ofl[ice. 

7.  In  his  80th  year,  Richard 
Cumberland,  esq.  well  known  in 
the  literary  world, 

8.  The  wife  of  the  rev.  J.  Hall, 
vicar  of  Chew  Magna,  Somerset- 
shire. 

14.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

22-  Mr.Gteorge  Robinson,  book- 
seller in  Paternoster-row. 

—  Mr.  J.  Holland  of  Chcapside, 
by  a  flash  of  lightning. 

23.  Viscount  Longueville. 

27.  Robert  Bisect,  esq.  late  com- 
'  missary«gen.  to  the  forces  at  home. 

31.  Lord  viscount  Melville. 

June  L  The  lady  of  the  hon. 
Thomas  Bowes. 

2.  Lady  Gordon,  wife  of  the 
rev.  sir  Adam  Gordon. 

5.  Rev.  John  Markham,  A.  M. 
minister  of  Northhilli  Bedford- 
shire. 


16.  The  hon.  Ch-  Bagenal  Aga^. 

17.  The  rev.  Richard  Dodd^ 
M.  A.  brother  of  Dr.  Will.  Dedd 
who  was  executed  for  forgery. 

23.  Right  hon.  Ursula  Mar^r^ 
viscountess  Sidmouth. 

26.  y^he  right  hon.  sir  John  An* 
struther« 

'  — .  Philip  Rashleigh,esq.  F.R.S. 
and  many  years  M.P» 

30.  Sir  Edward  Dering,  bart. 

July  ^2.  Killed  by  lightning  in  the 
parish  of  Brinkworth,  Wtks,  WU* 
liam  Grinman,  James  Wheak,  and 
Reuben  Vizard. 

3.  The  hon.  baron  Dimsdale, 
banker,  Hertford. 

4.  Sir  Sitwell  Sitwcll,  bart. 

7.  Rev.  Ralph  Price,  only  bro- 
ther of  sir  Charles  Price. 

11,  Mr.  Joseph  Halfpemxy,  an 
eminent  draughtsman  at  York-. 

18.  Rev.  Lewis  Mercier,  pastor 
of  a  French  church  in  London^  and 
a  very  eloquent  preacher. 

18.  Right  hon.  gen.  Fox,  bro- 
ther of  the  illustrious  stateanan, 
C.  J.  For. 

26.  The  lady  of  sir  William 
Skeffington. 

27.  Marquis  Townshend. 

29.  His  grace  the  duke  of  De* 
vonshire. 

— ,  Aged  <K),  Victor  Emannel, 
king  of  Sardinia,  17  years  after  his 
expulsion  from  the  throne. 

Aug.  1.  Hon,  Catharine  Gordon 
Byron,  motlier  of  the  right  hon. 
George  lord  Byron. 

3.  Mary,  wife  of  William  Frank* 
lin,  the  ^on  of  the  celebrated  J>t. 
Franklin. 

6.  Rev.  Aston  Sv^ith,  secretary 
'  ti)  the  Poriu^ese  ambassadoTr  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse. 

8.  Benjamin,  son  of  the  ^v.  John 
Charlesworth  of  QsshigtOD,  Not- 
tinghamshire. 

Jl.  Mrs.  Dodson>  widow  of- the 
late  Michael  Dodsflmt  esq* 

12;  Rer, 
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12.  Rev.  Mr-  Spencer,  a  popular 
preacher  at  Liverpool,  drowned  as 
he  \ras  bathing. 

17,  Rev.  Dr.  Pearson,  rector  of 

•  Rempstone,  Nottinghamshire. 

20.  Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  book- 
seller^ London. 

25.  The  wife  of  Dr.  White,  ca- 
non of  Christ  church. 

27.  Aged  88,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Burnet^  widow  of  Thomas  Burnet, 
iFsq.  surgeon,  lyho  was  the  last  of 
the  family  of  bp.  .Burnet. 

29.  Lady  Bicker  ton,  relict  of  the 
late  admiral  sir  R.  Bickerton. 
•  30.  In  his  77th  year,  John  Cric- 

•  kett,  esq.  marshal  of  the. high  court 
ofadmiralty» 

31.  Mr.  Astell,  game-keeper  to 
earl  Spencer.  See  Public  Occur- 
rences. 

— .  J.  Mill?,  esq.  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  survived  their  suflFerings 
in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

SfuX.  Peter  Baillie,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Evan  Baillie,  M.  P.  esq. 

4-.  Aged  109,  at  Hubberstone, 
near  Milford,  Mary  Martin.  Till 
wttliin  a  month  of  her  death  she 
never  kept  her  bed  on  account  of 
illness. 

5.  Rev.  Edward  Kimpton,  au- 
thor of  a  family  bible,  and  several 
works  in  science. 

7i  John  Hanson,  esq-  of  Strange- 
ways  Hall,  near  Manchester.  See 
Ann.  Reg.  voU  1809. 

9.  Sir  William  Mordaunt  Mil- 
ner,  bart. 

17.  Most  highly  respected,  the 
lev.  Matthew  Kaine,  D,D.  master 
of  the  Charter-tiouse. 
•  22.  Mrs.  Wakefield,  widow  of 
the  rev.  Thomas  Wakefield,  late  of 
Richpiond. 

23.  Aged  92,  Sarah,  relict  of  the 
late  James- Graham,  esq,  and  mo- 
ther of  the  honourable  Mr.  baron 
Graham. 

•  2Q.  J.  Billingsle\',  esq.  author  of 


*<  The  Agricultural  Survey  of  die 
County  of  Somerset'* 

29.  In  his  83d  year,  Thomas 
Percy,  D.D.- bishop  of*  Dromore» 
in  Ireland. 

Oct.  2.  Sir  Henrey  Smith,  bart. 
last  surviving  officer  present  at  die 
death  of  general  Wolfe. 

10.  Lady  Louisa  Hartley,  sister 
of  the  late  earl  of  Scarborough. 

11.  Rev.  J.  Banister  of  Wareham. 
M.  Hon.  Louis  DuflF,  brother  of 

the  late  earl  of  Fife. 

15.  Sir  N.  Holland,  bart.  of  Cran- 
bury-house,  Winchester. 

18.  In  her  90th  year,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Brand,  sister  of  the  late  Tho. 
Brind  HoUis,  esq.  of-  the  Hy^e, 
near  Ingatestone. 

20.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Brooks  in 
the  Str.ind. 

— .  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Mn 
Munden  the  comedian. 

25.  Capt.  John  Stewart  of  the 
Sea-horse  frigate. 

29.  Thomas  Hugh  an,  esq.  M.  P. 
whose  marriage  we  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  pages. 

Nov,  5,  The  hon.  ind  rev.  Ri- 
chard Byron,  third  son  of  the  fourth 
lord  Byron. 

6.  The  sister  of  sir  John  Wy Id- 
bore  Smith,  bart. 

IS.  In  his  84th  year,  the  rev. 
Thomas  Ludlam,  M.  A, 

22.  Aged  9S,  Mrs.  Holt,  relict 
of  the  late  J.  Holt,  esq. 

23.  James  HilV  ^^*  hanker,  of 
Uppingham. 

— .  L.  P.  Bouverie,  third  son  of 
the  earl  oF  Radnor. 
•     24 .  The  wife  of  William  Esdaile, 
esq.  of  Clapham. 

25.  Rev.  W.  Talbot,  rector  of 
Elraset,  aged  91. 

26.  Sir, Thomas  TyrwJiitt  Jones, 
bart.  M.  P.  for  Shrewsbury. 

27.  Ch;u-les  Lambert,  esq.  editor 
of  Chandler's  Life  of  Bp.  Wayn- 
flete, 
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'27.  Andrew  Mmkle,  the  inventor 
of  the  improved  threshing-miil  ; 
and  on  the  29th  his  son  George 
MeiUe. 

28.  Joseph  Jones,  esq.   of  the' 
house  of  Jones>  Lloyd,  and  Co. 
bankers. 

30.'  Lady  Lawson,  relict  of  sir 
Wilfrid  J»awson,  bart. 

.^.  At  Glasgow,  the  rev.  James 
Graham,  author  of  "  The  Sab- 
bath,"  a  poem.  , 

sDec.  S.  The  wife  cf  Natha.niel 
Conant,esq.  and  the  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  rev.  William 
Whiston.. 

6.  Rev.  William  Greenwood, 
author  of  a  poem^  "Written  du- 
ring a  Shboting  Excursion  in  the 
Woors," 

7.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  George 
Meyer,  esq. 

9.  The  dowager  vifecountess  He- 
reford. 

10.  Aged  90,  Mrs.  Mary  Flower, 
mother  of  sir  Charles  Flower,  bart. 

11.  Rev,  Thomas  Broiighton  of 
Bristol. 

1 3.  The  lady  of  sir  John  Perring, 
bart.  and  alderman. 

15.  In  his  82dyear,  iir  Wads* 
worth  Busk,  knt. 

16.  Dr.  Charles  Moss, lord  bishop 
of  Oxford,  •   • 

17.  In  bis  72d  year,  Mr.  Antes, 
author  of  *' Travels  in  Egypt.*' 

•<^.  Mrs.  Grant,  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  mother  of  the  master  of 
the  rolls. 

20.  Anne  Maria, youngest  daugh- 
ter  of  the  vpry  skilful  and  benevo- 
lent oculist,  James  Ware,  esq. 

21.  Aged  90,  sir  P.  Parker,  bart, 
admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  fleet.  - 

Lately,  Mr.  Coleman,  serjeant-at- 
arms  to  thp  house  of  commons^ 

^8.  The  dowager  co'untess  Stan- 
hope, mother  to  the  present  earl,  at 
t}jp  age  of  93 ;  a  lady  of  higb  ia? 


telleetual  attainin^atf,   ;iiid  dktin* 

gui'shed  moral  worth,       * 

•    30.  G.  W.  Thelluson,  M  P.  for 

Barnstable. 

— -.  Dr.  P.  Wilson,  fonncrly 
professor  of  astronomy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  an.eminent 
leiter<^ounder. 


PROMOTIONS, 

War-office^  Jan..  28.  Lawrence 
Sulivan,  esq.  appointed  superln- 
tendant  of  military  accounts,  'Dice 
Thomas  Dods,  esq.  resigned. 

Carhton-house,  Feb.  5.  His  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  made 
the  following  appointments  to  his 
household : 

Sir  Henry  Halford,  bart.  M.  D. 
physician  in  ordinary. 

Majcr-gcn.  Turner,  Sd  guards, 
assistant  private  Wcretary  j  and 

Gen.  Wm.  Kepper,  major-gen. 
Francis  Thomas  Hammond,  and 
lieut-col.  Wm.  Congreve,  e^nernes. 

Forei^n-o^cey  Feb.  15.  Lord  Ww. 
Ben ti nek,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
bf  Palermo. 

Augustus  John  Foster,  esq.  en- 
voy extraordinary  a*^d  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

IVhitfhally  M^^rch  9.  David 
Hume,  esq.  advocate,  one  d  the 
six  ordinary  clerks  oi  session  in 
Scotland,  vice  John  Pringle,  esq, 
deceased. 

James  Fergusson,  jun.  csff.  <^ne 
of  the  four  commissi(jners  of  Edin^ 
burgh,  vice  John  Anstruthcr,  esq. 
resigned. 

James  Wedderbume,  esq.  Jwl^o- 
cate,  sheriff  depute  of  the  shire  of 
Peebles,  vice  James  Wolfe  Murni)'» 
esq.  appointed  judge  at  the  admi* 
ralty  court. 

Joshua  Henry  Mackenzie,  esq* 
advocate,  sheriff  depute  of  the  sbi^e 

of 
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of  jLinKthgowy  ^^  t>avid  Hume, 
esq. 

Jmhn  Anstrutlier,  esq.  advocate^ 
sherifF  depute  of  the  shire  of  Fife, 
wf  David  Moneypenny^  esq.  so- 
licitor-general. 

Fordgn-oJicCi  March  19.  Wil- 
liam Harding  Read,  esq.  consul- 
general  in  the  Azores ;  Louis  Har- 
frave,  esq.  consul  in  the  Balearic 
slands ;  and  Robert  Staples,  esq. 
iconsvl  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  its  de- 
pendencies. 

Forclgn'-ojfftcey  March -9^,  Ro- 
bert .  Liston,  esq.  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary and  plenipotentiary  to 
the  sublime  Ottoman  Porte  ;  e^nd 
Bartholomew  Frere,  esq.  secretary 
of  embassy  at  tliat  court, 

Wbltehall,  March  22.  The  prince 
regent  made  tlve  following  amend- 
xnents  upon  the  roll  of  shefiffs — 
Cardiganshire:  John  Brooks,  of 
Noyarrd,  esq. — Cannarthefishire  : 
James  Williams,  of  Edwinsford, 
esx^.-^Denbighshire :  John  Wynne, 
of  Garthmeilio,  esq. 
.  IVhiuhall,  March  30.  Francis 
lord  Napier,  his  majesty's  high 
commissioner  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Dononing'Streetyjipril  1 1.  C.  Max- 
vell,  esq.  governor  of  Sierra  Leone 
asd  its  dependencies. 

WMtehally  May  25.  His  royal 
highness  tiie  prince  regent  has  been 
pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  to  constitute 
and  appoint  field-marshal  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  to  be 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land 
forces. 

Whiiehatl,  June  A;.  R.  Ward,  esq. 
clerk  of  the  ordnance,  vice  hon. 
Cropley  Ashley  Cowper,  now  earl 
of  Shaftsbury  ;  lieut.rcol.  H.  Tor- 
rens,  his  military  secretary i 

r>r.  Waller  physician  to  the  gatf 
rison  of  Portamoutb)  «ic<  Meik  de<^ 
ceased. 
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War^Jfkty  iune  II.  His  serene 
highness  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Orange,  Iteut.-coL  in  the  army. 

War-officcy  June  12.  Right  hou. 
Charles  Yorke,  sir  Richard  Bicker- 
ton,  hart,  "^ice-admiral  of  the  blue : 
James  Buller,csq:  W*illiam  Domett, 
e;Bq.  vice-admiral  of  the  white :  sir 
Joseph  Sydney  Yorke,  knt.  Hon. 
Frederic  Robinson,  and  Horatio 
lord  Walpole,  conmiissioaers  for 
executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral. 

War-office^  July  4.  Lieut.*col.  H. 
Torrens,  military  secretary  to  thfe 
prince  regent.  ' 

Hon.  Wellesley  P6le,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Cambridge  elected  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  vice 
lord  Melville. 

Whitehall/,  July  20.  Robert  tis- 
count  Melville,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  of  Scotland,  vice  his  father  de- 
ceased. 

fVar^fflae,  July  30.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam earl  of  Harcourt,  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  vice  Foi  deceased.— 
Major. -gen.  the  hon.  A  Hope,  go* 
vernor  of  the  royal  military  college; 
vice  earl  Harcourt. — Col.  G.  Mur- 
ray, 8d  foot,  lieut,.govemor  of 
Edinburgh  castle,  vice  Hope. 

Downmg'Streeti  Aug*  1»  Lieut.- 
gen.  R.  Brownrigg,  governor  and 
commander.in-chief  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon. 

WhitehalU  Aug.  6.  John  M'Mff- 
hon,  esq.  receiver  and  paymaster  of 
the  royal  bounty  to  officers'  wi- 
dows, vice  Fox  deceased. 

War-offtccy  August  6.  Brevet 
lieut.-general  Arthur  viscount 
Wellington,  K.  B.  general  in  die 
army  in  Spain  and  Portugal  only. 

IVbiUhally  Aug.  19.  His  grace 
William  Spencer,  duke  of  Devon- 
shire,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Derby, 

(M  4)  Jame9 
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Jame9  Bui^er,  aii,  one  of  the 

clerks  of  the  privy  council. 

Down'mg^strcec^  j^g,  IB,  Lieut<- 
gen.  sir  John  Cope  Sherbrooke, 
K.  B*  lieutenant-goyemor  of  NoVa 
Scotia* 

War-t^uy  Aug.  20.  Col.  J-  But- 
ler, lieut.-governor  of  the  royvil  mi- 
iitar)'  college,  we  Le  Marchant. 

Lieut.-:Col.  George  Vaughun,  of 
the  late  royal  invalids,  governor  of 
the  fort  near  Fisgard  jn  Pembroke- 
shire, v/^^Vaughan  deceased* 

Ordnance-ojicfi  Aug,  21.  Lieut.- 
gen,  Gother  Mann,  inspector*ge- 
neral  of  fortificationsj  'Dice  gea- 
Morse  retired.  - 

X^owntng-itreetf  Sept*  I0«  Lieilt.i' 
gen.  sir  George  Prevost,  bart.  cap- 
yain-genetal  and  governor  in  chief, 
and  also  eommandet  of  the  forces, 
in  and  over  the  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  the  islands 
pf  Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton. 

Downwg-sfreeiy  Srpt,21,  Winch- 
Worth  Toiige,  esq.  deputy  judge 
fidvocal^  of  the  forces  in  Jamaica* 

D&wntngr street f  0^.  1,  Right 
hon.  Henry-Weljesley,  ambassador 
<5xtraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  his  catholic  majesty  Ferdinand 
yil. — Charles  Vavghan,  esq,  se- 
cretary of  embassy  to  Spain.. 

Charles  Stuart,  George  Cock- 
burn,  and  John  Philip  Morier,  esqrs. 
commissioners  in  Spanish  America, 
to  act  with  Spaniso  commissioners 
appointed  in  the  -name  of  Ferdi- 
nand yil.  -*-  Richaid  Belgrave 
Hoppner,  esq.  setrjptary. 

Thomas  Sydenham,  esq.  mini- 
tter  plenipotentiary  at  the  seat  of 
the  provisional  government  of  Por- 
%ugjfl  during  the  absence  of  Charles 
IJtuart,  esq.  in  Spanish  America... 

WhiiehgU,  Oct.  i,  JP^ob.  Brown- 
riprs?f  ^^<1«  lieut.-gen  g'overnor  and 
comman4er*in-chief  of  the  British 
settlements  la  Ceylon. 


W^tr-^s Oct. t .     hQ.  Herriea^ 

esq.  commissary-in-chief  at  hoin# 
and  abroad  except  Irel«^  and  the 
East  ladies,  vke  Gordon.- 

Major  M.  Rene  baron  de  NJorv- 
talembert,  and  capt.  O.  A-  Pierra- 
point,  permanent  a<^sistanc  quarter- 
naaster- generals  ;  the  former  -witll 
th?  raitk  of  lieut. -colonel,  wtf  Birch-j 
the  latter  witl)  the  rank  of  Jnajor, 
vice  Montalembert, 

IVhhehally  Oct.  8.  Burnet  IJtPCew 
esq.  one  of  the  four  commlssiotiera 
.of  Edinburgh,  vice  Kirkpairick  te^ 
signed. 

WiUeball,  Oct,  21 .  John  Drink- 
water,  esq.  a  comptroller  of  ar«ay 
accounts. 

War-^jlcci  Oct.  21;,  His  serene 
highness  VViHiam  Frederic  Henry, 
hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  a  c<^ 
lonel  in  the  army.     •    .      •      • 

IFhUehaUj' Oct.  22.  Right  hon* 
Charles  Hope,  president  ot  the  col« 
lege  of  justice  in  Scotland^  'oicc 
Blair  deceased. 

Down'tng'Street,  Oct.  26.  Anth<v 
Ay  ^Saint  John  Baker»  esq.  secretary 
of  legation  in  America. 

miiehall,  Oct.  29.  ■  Right  hon. 
David  Boyk,  his  majesty's  justice 
clerk  in  Scotland,  vM^.Hope. 

JVhUehall  Nov.  9.  Alex.  Frazer 
Tytler,  of  Woodhouselee,  esq.  one 
of  the  lord$  of  justiciary  iu  Scot- 
land, vic^  Boyle,  1 

I^if.  18.  Sir  H.  lialfordjbart. 
one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to 
his  mjijesty.-rrDr.  Baillie,  one  of  the 
phy^ic^ans  extraordinary. 

SHERIFFS  appointed  By  the  prin^ 
r^gefit  in  ^ouActlfor  thenar  1511. 

Bedfordshire,  J.  Howell,  of  Mar^ 
ket-sireet,'  esq, 

.   Bepk'^hire,    William     Wiseman 
Clarke,  of  Ardington,  esq« 

Buckinghamshire,  William  Ber* 
nard,  of  Nether  Win/fjiendon,  esq. 

Cambridge    and    Huntiogdoa- 
sbirei 
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fihtre,  .  Wm.  Dunn    Gardner,    of  StafFondshire,  Jas.  Beach,  of  the 

Chatteris,  esq.  Shaw,  esq. 

■  Cheshire,  Bootli  Grey,  of  A^ton  Southampton,  sir  Robert  Kings- 
Hayes,  esq.                                 '  mill,  of  Sidmonton,  bart. 

•  Cornwall,  W.  L.  S.  Trelawney,  Suffolk,  R.  Pettiward,  of  Finbo- 
of  Penqaite,  esq.  rough,  eiq. 

Cumberland,     John     Losh,    of  Surrey,  G.Tritton,  of  West  Hill, 

Wood-sidc,  esq.  Wandsworth,  esq. 

Derbyshire,  Godfrey  Meynell,  of  Sussex,  Wm.  Dearling,  of  Don- 

Meynell  Langley,  esq,  nington,  esq. 

Devonsihire,  A,  Champernowne^  Warwickshire,  F.Newdigate,  of 

of  Dartmcton,  esq.                **       "  Arbury,  esq. 

'    Dprsetshn-e,  Edward  Greathedi  Wiltshire,  Harry  Biggs,  of  Stock-  . 

DfUdden,esq.  ton,  esq. 

Essex,  Charles  Smith,  of    Sut-  Worcestershire,  T.  Hawkes,  of 

tons,  esq.  Dudley,  esq. 

•  Gloucestershire,    Rob.  Gordon,  Yorkshire,    R.  Watt,  of  Bishop 
of  Kemble,  esq.  Burton,  esq. 

•  Herefordshire,   Philip  Jones,  of 

Siiffwas,esq.                    .  SOUl'H  WALES.  ^ 

•  Hertfordshire,    Rob*  Taylor,  of  t,             „;.  ,       xxtu'-  '^  -         c 
Tolmcr   csa  Brecon,  Walter  Wilkins,  jun.  of 

•  Lancaster,   3.^^.  Hilton,  of Mos-  ^'T' ?•        v     wMr"^"R,««i, 
toi  esQ  Cardiganshire,  WiHiam  Brookes, 

-  'Leice'stershire,    R.  Norman,  of  «>£  Noyart,  esq.                       • 

Melton  Mowbray,  esq.  r^  kT'^^'k'  f      ^y"*=^^^°««' 

Lincolnshire,  sir  John  Trollope,  •*'  t^rabalva,  bart.           .   „  ^, . 

of  Casewick,  bart.  Pcmbrokeshue,  Le^vis  Math«», 

Monraouihshin.,  Hugh  Powell,  of  Langwancn,  esq. 

ofLlanvihangeU^iq.   ^  Radnor,    John  Cheesment   S«. 

Norfolk,  Charles  Lucas,  of  Fil-  '^"'»«f  Languenlo,  esq. 

•  ^No^lhamptonsh..'  Walter  s'trick-  ^'O^^TH  WALES. 
land,  of  Brixworih  hall,  esq.  Anglesey,    Hen.    Williams,   of 

Northumberland,  Wm.  Burrell,  Trearddur,  esq. 

of  Broome  park,  esq.  Carnarvonshire,  Thomas  Parry 

■    Nottingham/rhomas  Wright,  of  Jones  Parry,  of  Madryn,  esq. 

Norwood  park,  esq.  Denbighshire,  John  Wynne,  of 

Oxon,  sir  John  Reade,   of  Ship-  Garthwlio,  esq. 

stone,  bart.  Flintshire,   sir  G.  W.  Prescott, 

■  Rutlandshire,  Thchon.  George  of  Ewloe,  bart. 

Watson,  of  Rockingham  casile.  Merionetli,    Hugh   Reveley,  of 

Shropshire,     Geo,    Brooke,    of  Brynygmin,  esq. 

Haughton,  esq.  Montgomery  shh-e,  Edward  Hey- 

Somersetshire^  John  Leigh,   of  ward,  of  Crooswood,  esq. 
Combhay,csq»    •      ' 
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Mg$kACC   OF     HIS     IMPERIAL    AND 
ROYAL    MAJESTY. 

SENATpRS,  I  have  ordered 
my  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
to  communicate  to  you  the  several 
circumstances  which  occasion  the 
Junction  of  Holland  with  tlie  em- 
pire. The  orders  published  by  the 
British  council  in  1806  and  1807 
have^  rent  in  pieces  the  public  law 
of  Europe.  A  new  order  of  things 
governs  the  universe.  New  secu- 
rities becoming  necessary  to  me, 
the  junction  or  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheldt,  of  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine, 
the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe, 
with  the  empire,  the  establishment 
of  an  inland  navigation  with  the 
Baltic,  have  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  first  and  most  important.  I 
have  ordered  the  plan  of  a  canal 
to  be  prepared,  which  will  be  exe- 
icuted  in  the  course  of  five  years, 
and  )vill  connect  the  Seine  with  the 
Baltic.  Those  princes  will  be  in- 
jdemnified  who  may  find  themselves 
circuxhscribed  by  tliis  great  mea- 
sure, which  is  become  absolutely 
necessary,  and  which  will  rest  the 
right  of  my  frontiers  upon  the  Bal- 
tic. Before  I  came  to  this  deter- 
mination, I  apprised  England  of  it. 
She  was^  acquainted  that  the  only 


means  for  preserving  the  indeperr* 

dence  of  Holland  was  to  retract 
her  orders  in  council  of  1806  and 
18079  or  to  return  at  last  to  pacific 
sentiments.  But  this  power  was 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  her  interests, 
as  well,  as  to  the  cries  of  Europe. 
I  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  es- 
tablish a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war  between  France 
and  England,  and  to  avaif  myself, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  residence  of 
two  commissioners,  at  Paris  and 
London,  to  bring  about  an  approxi- 
mation between  the  two  countries. 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  ex- 
pectations. I  could  find  nothing 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  English 
government  negotiated  but  craft 
'  and  deceit. — The  junction  of  the 
Valais  is  an  effect  long  intended  of 
the  immense  works  -idiich  I  have 
had  performed  iii  tlie  Alps  within 
tlie  last  ten  years.  At  the  time  oF 
my  act  of  mediation,  I  separated 
theValais  from  iheHdvetic  League, 
foreseeing  then  a  measure  of  such 
advantage  to  France  and  Italy.— 
So  long  as  tlie  war  continues  with 
England,  the  French  people  mu$t 
not  lay  down  their  arms. — My 
finances  are  in  a  most  fiourishii^g 
state.  Lean  ineet  all  the  expeiises 
which  this  immense    empire  re* 
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quires,  without  calling  npon  xnj 
people  for  fresh  sacrifices. 

(Signed)     Napoleon. 
Palace  cf  the  Thuilleries,  Dec.  10, 
1810. 
By  order  of  the  emperor, 
H.  B.  Duke  9f  Bassano. 


After  the  message  was  read,  his 
excellency  the  duke  of  Cadore, 
zninister  for  foreign  affairs,  laid 
the  following  report  before  the 
sitting : 


REPORT  or  THE  MINISTER  FOR 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  HtS  MA- 
JESTY THE  EMPEROR  AND    KING. 

Sir,— Your  majesty  has  exalted 
France  to  the  highest  point  of 
greatness.  The  victories  obtained 
over  five  successive  coalitions,  all 
promoted  by  England,  have  pro- 
duced these  consequences ;  and  it 
may  he  snid,  that  \vc  are  indebted 
to  England  for  tne  glory  and 
power,  of  the  great  empire.  At 
every  opportunity  your  majesty 
made  offers  of  peace,  and  without 
considering  whether  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  than  war  :  you 
looked,  sir,  only  to  the  happiness 
of  the  present  generation,  and  ycu 
always  showed  yourself  ready  to 
sacrifice  to  it  the  mobt  flattering 
prospects  of  the  future.  It  was 
in*  thi?  spirit  tliat  tlie  peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  of  Luneville,  and 
of  Amiens,  and  subsequently  of 
Presburg,  of  Tilsit,  and  of  Vien- 
na, were  concluded ;  it  was  in  this 
spirit  that  your  majesty  has  five 
times  sacrificed  to  peace  the  great- 
er part  of  your  conquests.  More 
anxious  to  adorn  your  reign  by  the 
public  happiness  than  to  extend 
the  frontiers  of  ycur  empire,  your 
majesty  set  bounds  to  your  great- 
ness ;  while  England,  keeping  the 
torch  of  war  contiually  alive, 
seemed  to  conspire  against  'hor  al- 


lies as  well*a:s  herself  to  create  the 
greatest  empire  that  has  existed  foi* 
twenty  centuries.— At  the  peace  of 
1783,  the  power  of  France  was 
strong  in  the  family  compact, 
which  closely  bound  Spain  and 
Naples  with  her  political  system.— 
At  that  of  Amiens,  the  respective 
strength  of  the  three  great  powers 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
twelve  millions  of  Polish  inhabi- 
tants. The  houses  df  France  and 
Spain  were  essentially  hostile  to 
each  other,  and-  the  people  of  the 
two  countries  were  removed  further 
than  ever  from  each  other  by  the 
differeijceoftlieir  manners.  One  of 
the  great  continental  powers  had 
her  strength  le^s  diminished  by  the 
junction  of  Belgium  with  France, 
than  it  was  increased  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  Venice ;  the  seculariza- 
tions also  of  the  Geruianic  body 
added  more  to  the  power  of  our 
rivals.  Thus,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  thq  rela- 
tive force  of  France  was  less  than 
at  the  peace  of  1783.  and  much  in- 
ferior to  that  to  which  the  victories 
obtained  diixinj^  the  wars  of  the 
two  fiyst  coalitions  gave  her  a 
right  to  e::};cct.  This  treaty, 
however,  was  scarcely  concluded, 
when  the  jealousy  of  England 
displayed  itself  strongly.  She  took 
tiie  alarm  at  the  continually  in- 
creasing prospeiity  and  riches  of 
the  interior  of  France;  and  sho 
hoped  that  a  third  coalition  would 
wrest  Belgium,  the  provinces  of 
the  Rhine,  and  Italy,  from  your 
crown.  The  peace  of  Amiens  was 
broken  ;  a  third  coalition.was  form- 
ed ;  three  months  after  it  was  dis- 
solved by  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 
England  saw  all  her  hopes  blast- 
ed:  Venice,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  the. 
whole  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  and 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
fell  into  the  power  of  France.  The 
Germanic 
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Germanic  body,  established  lipoii 
principles  contrary  to  those  upon 
Which  the  French  empire*  was 
foiinded,  dropped  to  pieces ;  and 
the  system  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  transformed  into  close 
and  necessary  *  allies  the  same  na- 
tions who  in  the  first  coalitions 
marched  against  France,  and  united* 
them  indissolubly  to  •  herself  by 
their  common  interests.  The  peace 
of  Amiens  then  became  in  England 
the  object  of  the  regret  of  every 
statesman.  The  new  acquisitions 
by  France,  which  there  were  no 
hopes  of  wresting  from  her  at  any 
future  time,  rendered  the  fault  that 
was  committed  more  evident,  and 
showed  the  full  extent  of  it.  An 
enlightened  man,  who  during  the, 
short  interval  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens  visited  Paris,  and  had 
learned  to  know  France  and  your 
majesty,  was  put  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs in  England.  This  man  of 
genius  comprehended  the  situations 
of  the  two  countries.  He  perceived  - 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any 
state  to  compel  France  to  retro- 
grade ;  and  that  the  true  policy 
consisted  in  arresting  her  progress. 
He  perceived,  that  by  the  success 
obtained  over  the  third  coalition 
the  question  was  changed ;  and 
that  it  must  no  longer  be  thought 
of  contesting  with  France  the  pos- 
sessions that  she  acquired  by  vic- 
tory ;  but  that  it  was  necessary,  by 
a  speedy  peace,  to  prevent  those 
new  acquisitions  which  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  vrzT  would  render 
inevitable.  This  minister  did  not 
conceal  any  of  the  advantages 
which  France  derived  from  the  er- 
roneous policy  of  England  ;  but 
he  had  in  view  those  which  she 
might  still  acquire.  He  thought 
that  England  would  gain  much,  if 
none  of  the  continental  powers  lost 
more.     He  directed  his  policy  to 


disarm  France,  and  to  have  tim 
confederation  of  the  North  of  Ger» 
many  recognised  in  opposition  to 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine; 
He  perceived  that  Prussia  ccnld 
only  be  pi^served  by  peace  $  and 
that  on  tlie  fate  of  that  power  de- 
pended the  system  of  Saxony,  of 
Hessia,  of  Hanover,  the  fate  of 
the  months  of  the  Ems»  of  die 
Jade,  of  the  Weser,  of  the  £lbe^ 
of  tlie  Oder,  and  of  the  Vistula, 
ports  necessary  for  the  commerce 
of  £nj^land«  Uke  a  great  man, 
Fot  did  not  deliver  himself  up  to 
useless  sorrow  for  the  rupture  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  losses 
henceforth  irreparable  ;  he  wished 
to  prevent  greater,  and  he  sent 
lord  Lauderdale  to  Paris.  The 
negotiations  began,  and  every  thing 
led  to  hope  tliatthey  wcAild  have 
ended  happily ;  when  Fox  ^ied. 
From  that  time  they  languished. 
The  ministers  were  neither  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  nor  tempemte 
to  perceive'  the  necessity  of  peace. 
Prussia,  excited  by  that  spirit  which 
England  infused  into  ail  Europe, 
put  her  troops  to  march.  The  im- 
perial guard  received  orders  to  set 
out ;  lord  Lauderdale  appeared 
terrified  at  the  consequences  of  the 
new  events  that  were  preparing. 
It  was  proposed  to  sign  the  treaty ; 
that  Prussia  should  be  included  in 
it,  and  that  the  confederation  of 
the  North  of  Germany  should  be 
recognised.  Yoar  majesty,  widi 
that  spirit  of  moderation  of  which 
you  have  given  sucli  frequent  ex- 
amples to  Europe,  consented.  The 
departure  of  the  imperial  guard 
was  delayed  for  some  days:  but 
lord  Lauderdale  hesitated ;-  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  his  court,  and  Uiat  mes- 
senger brought  him  an  order  to  re- 
turn. In  a  few  days  after,  Prussia 
no  longer  existed  as  a  preponde^ 

rating 
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rating'  power.  Posterity  will  consi- 
der that  period  as  one  of  the  most 
decisive  in  the  histories  of  England 
and  France.  The  treaty  <rf  Tilsit 
put  an  end  to  the  fourth  coalition. 
-:^Two  great  sovereigns,  lately 
enemies,  united  in  offering  peace 
to  England!  but  that  power,  who* 
notmthstanding  all  tlie  forewarn- 
logs  slie  had  received,  could  not 
bring  herself  to  subscribe  to  con- 
ditions which  would  leave  France 
in  a  more  advantageous  situation 
tlian  she  was  after  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  would  not  enter  into  a 
negotiation,  the  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  which  would  have 
been  to  place  France  in  a  situation 
still  more  to  her  'advantage.-rAVe 
refused,'  it  was  said  in  England,  a 
treaty  which  maintained  tlie  North 
i>f  Gdrmany,  Prussia,  -  Saxony, 
Hessia^  and  Hanover,  independent 
of  Finance,  and  which  secured  all 
the  outlets  of  our  trade:  how, 
then,  can  we  agree  at  this  time 
k>  conclude  with  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  when  he  ha&  extended 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  to 
fehe  Nortli  of  Germany,  and  to 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  a 
♦French  throne,  a  peace  which,  by 
tfiB  course  of  things,  whatever  the 
stipulations  might  be,  would  leave 
under  his  influence  Hanover,  and 
all  the  pdrts  of  the  notth,  those 
principal  arteries  of  our  commerce  f 
[The  expose  dwells  at  some 
length  upon  the  coalitions— de- 
clares tliat  a  proposition  was-  made 
to  our  government  to  recal  the  or- 
ders in  counciH  upon  condition 
that  the  iiidependence  of  Holland 
abould  be  respected  by  the  French; 
which  was  rejected— recommends 
the  anneiation  of  the  Hans  Towns 
to  the  empire :  the  repairing  the 
■canal  between  Hamburgh  and  l.u- 
beck,  and  the  construction  of  a 
new  ifaaal  which  would  unite  tlie 


Elbe  to  the  Weser,  and  the  Wesev 
to  the  Emms-^advises  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  (we  thought  they  bad  been 
rescinded),  and  tlie  opposition  of 
the  continental  blockade  to  the  ma- 
ritime one,  from  which  the  most 
auspicious  results  are  predicted.] 
(Signed)  Cham  pack  y, 
dukeofC^ore. 

ELEVENTH  REPORt  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  PUBLIC  EXPEN- 
DITURE, &C.  OF  THE  UNITED 
RrNGDOM*. 

Hon,  G»  yaVurst  paymaster  of  ma" 
rlnes. 

Judging  it  expedient  to  pursue 
their  inquiries  into  the  several  sulv  * 
jects  which  engaged  their  attentien 
during  the  former  session,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  the  house 
such  farther  informatitm  as  ha^ 
been  received  upon  each  to  the 
close  of  the  present  session,  tliey 
proceed  to  submit  the  result  in  the 
order  of  their  several  reports. 

Upon  the  subject  which  forms 
the  first  part  of  the  fifth,  it  appears/ 
that  the  original  bond  given  by  the 
hon.  George  Villicrs  was  dibcover- 
ed  in  June  1810,  by  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  admiralty,  employed 
to  arrange  the  whole  of  ihe  marine 
papers,  in  the  mtlst  rf  orx  of  the 
bundles  of  marine  monthly  rcfuras.    . 

Mr.  BicJcncli,  solicitor  to  the 
admiralty,  produced  to  your  com- 
mittee tlie  proceedings  for  recover- 
ing the  debt  due  to, his  majesty  on 
Mr.  G.  Viliier&'s  accounts,  as  pay*- 
master  ^nd  inspector  of  his  ma- 
jesty's marine  forces,  which  are 
printed  in  the  appendi^r, 

Upop  the  recommendation  from 
your  committee,  that  the  office  of 
paymaster  of  marines  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  duties  transfer- 
red to  the  nayy  pay-ofhce,  re- 
ference 
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ference  was  made  from  the  eom- 
SQissioners  of  the  treasury  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  gave 
lise  to  correspondence  and  discus- 
sions  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 

Afiei  perusing  and  considering 
these  papers,  your  commirtee  see 
no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  given 
in  their  fifth,  report,  p.  6,  with  re- 
gard  to  the  abolition  of  that  ofHce. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings 
adopted  for  the  recovery  of  tlie 
*•  debt,"  (^hich  amounts  ta 
264^50?/.)  is  published  in  this  re- 
port. By  this  statement  it  appears 
that  56,492/.  IOj.  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  estates.  Sec,  has  already 
been  received ;.  and  it  adds,  under 
the  head  '*  to  be  expected,"  the 
sum  of  79,749A  17 J.— These  two 
sums,  that  is,  including  the  large 
one  which  is  to  be  "  expected"  to  be 
received,  make  together  136,212/. 
15j. 

PROA' EST 

By  all  the  royal  (flukes  against  the 
proposition,  submitted  to  tlie 
prince  of  Wales,  for  limiting 
and  restraining  his  royal  high- 
ness in  the  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative, while  called  upon  to 
discharge  as  regent  the  royal 
authority. 

Sir^ — The  prince  of  Wales  hav- 
ing assembled  the  whole  of  the 
male  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
and  having'  communicated  to  ua 
the  plan  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  his  majesty*s  confidential  ser- 
trants,  to  the  lords  and  commons, 
"for  the  establisliment  of  a  restricted 
regency,  should  the  continuance  of 
his  majesty's  ever-to-be-deplored 
illness  render  it  necessary  ;  we  feel 
it  a  duty  we  owe  to  his  majesty,  to 
our  country,  and  to  ourselves,  to 
enter  our  solemn  protest  against 
measures  we  consider  as  perfectly 


uncoQsdtutidnal,  sis  they  areooiw 
trary  to  atid  subversive  m  the  prin-> 
ciples  which  seated  our  family  up* 
on  the  throne  of  this  realm* 

(Signed) 
Frederick         Augustus  Frederick 
William  Adolphus  Frederick 

Edward  William  Frederick. 

Ernest 
Wednesday  nighty  12  o* stocky 

Dec.  19,  1810. 
R,  B.  Spencer  Percevedy  ^c.  Wc.  ^Sfir# 

ANSWER. 

Mr»  Perceval  has  the  honour  of 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
solemn  protest,  in  the  (u^me  of  all 
the  male  branches  of  tlie  royal 
family,  against  the  measures  which 
his  majesty's  confidential  servants 
have  tliought  it  to  be  tlieir  duty  to 
communiciite  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales,  as  mtecded 
to  be  proposed  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  for  the  establish** 
ment  of  a  restricted  regency  during 
the  continuance  of  his  majesty's 
erer.to^be4amented  indisposition  ; 
and  stating  tliat  their  royal  high- 
nesses consider  these  measures  a9 
perfectly  unconstitutional,  as  con- 
trary to  and  subversive  of  the  prin-* 
ciples  which  seated  his  majesty's 
royal  fiimily  upon  the  tlirone  of 
this  realm. 

Mr.  Perceval  has  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  submit  this  Gommunicaiioa 
without  loss  of  time  to  his  ms^esty*a 
servants;  and  deeply  as  they  la- 
ment, that  the  measure  which  they 
have  thought  themselves  bound  to 
propose,  shall  appear  to  their  royal 
highnesses  to  deserve  a  character 
so  directly  contrary  to  that  whicb 
it  has  been  their  anxious  endeavour 
should  belong  to  it,  they  must  stiUr 
however,  have  the  consolation  of 
reflecting,  that  the  principles  upoa 
which  they  have  acted  obtained 
the  express  and  coucuneat  suppoit 
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of  the  two  houses  of  parliameat  m 
the  yean  1788  and  1789:  that 
those  houses  of  parliameot  had  the 
high  satisfaction  of  receiving,  by 
the  conunand  of  his  majesty,  after 
his  majesty's  lecovery,  his  warmest 
acknowledgements  for  the  addition* 
al  proofs  they  had  given  of  their 
aflfecnonate  attachment  to  his  per- 
son, and  of  their  zealous  concern 
for  the  honour  and  interests  of 
his  crown,  and  the  security  and 
good  government  of  his  domini- 
ons: and  that  the  uninterrupted 
confidence  which  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  repose,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  in  the  persons  who  pro- 
posed the  measures  which  were 
grounded  on  those  prihciples,  en- 
titles his  majesty's  servants,  in  their 
judgi^ment,  still  further  to  conclude, 
that  those  principles  and  measures 
had  the  sanction  of  his  royal  ap- 
probation. 

Dpvmitfg^sircety  Dec.  20^  1810. 

Uis  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Tcrtf 

^c.  ^c.  tSfc. 


PROTESTS, 

On  the  rejection  of  the  previous 

,    question  moved   on  the  second 

resolution  respecting  the  regency. 

I.  Because  it  is  always  unwise, 
and  often  unsafe,  to  assert  abstract 
principles^  on  the  truth  of  which 
the  proceeding  proposed  to  be 
adopted  does  not  exclusively  rest : 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
seems  peculiarly  unnecessary  to 
exact  a* compliance  with  specula- 
tive and  questionable  premises,  to 
establish  a  conclusion  in  which  all 
»wm  practically  to  conctir. 

Those  who  have  regarded  the 
prince  as  having  a  light  to  assutae 
the  royal  functions  on  the  declared 
incapacity  of  his  father,  have  al- 
ways held  ^tliat  the  exercise  of  that 
right  could  not  be  called  into  ac- 


tivity otliemae  than  by  the  sd^a- 
dicatton  p£  the  estates  of  the  reaho. 
Those  who  have  maintained  z 
right  in  the  two  houses,  have  skU 
mitied  the  expediency  of  conferring 
the  appointment  on  his  royal  fatgh« 
ness  the  prince  of  Wales* 

Finally,  those  who  deny  any  po« 
sitive  legal  right,  either  in  the 
prince  to  assume,  or  the  estates  to 
confer  the  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, do  nevertheless  approve  of 
die  estates  ofE&ring,  and  of  the 
prince  accepting,  the  office  of  re- 
gent on  the  present  melancholy 
occasion. 

To  select,  therefore,  topics  of 
disagreen:ient  among  men  who  are 
disposed  to  concur  in  the  practical 
conclusion  of  supplying  the  defect 
in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  fuiw- 
tions,  by  a  regent,  in  the  person  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  seemed  to  us  repugnant  to 
the  maxims  of  prudence,  and  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  those  ex- 
amples of  moderation  and  temper, 
which,  at  remoter  periods  of  our 
history,  as  well  as  at  the  gloridhs 
revolution  of  1688,  had  been  held 
out  to  us  by  the  conciliatory  policy 
and  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 

'2.  Because  the  agitation  of  the 
question  was  calculated  to  produce 
delay  ;  and  delay  in  supplying  the 
means  of  exercising  die  royal  au- 
thority, must  either  be  injurious  to 
the  public  service,  or  subversive  of 
die  constitution  of  this  kingdom. 
For  the  functions  of  the  executive 
governukcnt  cannot  be  discontinued 
during  a  period  of  extensive  war- 
and  great  national  embarrassment, 
without  injury  to  the  public  weU 
fare  ;  and  die  duties  of  the  kingly 
oflice  cannot,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  discharged  by  those  who.usurp 
the  royal  authority,  unsanctioned 
by  the  laws,  the  consent  of  the 
estates,  or  the  knQwledge  of  their 
sovereign, 
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ftovcvctgfY,  wiriiont  tmmrnent  dan- 
ger to  die  constitution  of  the  conn* 
try. 

Cumbet^aQd  Holland 

Clarence  Jersey 

Kent  Lauderdale 

Snsser  Ponsonby 

Gloucester  Becffijrd 

Charlemont  Albemarle 

Gramard  Keith 

Yarborougb  Upper  Ossory 

Erskine  Hayings 

FitzwfUiatn  Dundas 

Hereford*  Ailsa 

Thanet  8pencer    • 

Donougbmore  Noj  folk 

Somerset  Say  and  Sele  ^ 

Dutton  Rosslyn 

Scarborough  Gra  Riley 

Cholmondeley  Hutchinson 

Carlisle  Suffolk  and 
Sufford  Berks. 


On  the  rejection  of   the  amend- 
ment to  tlie  third  resolution. 

.  I.  Because  no  objection  has  been 
urajcd  to  the  amendment,  which 
d^s  not  in  greater  force  apply  to 
the  original  resolution,  and  to  every 
method  that  can  be  devised  for  sup- 
plying: ^^c  defect  of  the  personal 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  in 
the  present  emergency. 

%  Because  an  address,  such  as 
is  proposed  in  the  amendment,  is 
conibrmable  to  the  practice  of  our 
ancestors  at  the  glorious  «ra  of  the 
revolution,  who,  before  they  de- 
clared the  throne  to  be  vacant^  re- 
quested the  prince  of  Orange,  by 
address,  to  continue  to  administer 
the  government  of  the  countr}' ; 
and  after  declaring  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  did,  by  declaration, 
proceed  to  an  immediate  revival  of 
the  royal  authority. 

d.  Because  an  address  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales 
is  the  nx)Stpiainy  direct,  and  above 


all  expeditions  mi^hod  of  50|yly- 
ing  the  defect  in  the  exercise  or  the 
royal  authority  5  and  is  free 'from 
all  appearance  of  fraud,  as  v?ell  as 
the  asfcuroption  6£  p^-ers  not 
vested  by  tne  law  tuid  constitution 
of  our  cornitr}'-  in  the  two  houses 
of  parliament. 

4.  Because,  though  we  have 
heard  it  argu(?d  in  debate,  that  the 
mode  as  proposed,  o£  proccedmg' 
by  bill,  afforded  strong  security 
for  the  cnncunence  ol  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales  m 
sucli  metisure*  as  riie  wisdom  of 
the  two  honors  may  recommend 
for  the  care  of  bis  majesty's  ynn-* 
son,  and  for  the  reparation  of  the 
regent's  anthorrty,  wc^havc  hither- 
to learned  from  no  one,  that- there 
existed  any  circumstance  in  tlie  sti- 
tion  or  character  of  his  roya!  high, 
ness  the  prince  of  Wales,  which' 
could  suggest  the  propriety  of  de- 
siring stronger  security  than  our 
ancestors  exacted  from  the  prince 
of  Orange,  for  his  concurrence  in 
such  laws  as  they  deemed  necessaxf 
for  the  maintenance  and  safety  cSf 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 
'  5.  Bocau^e^  if  we  were  capabfe 
of  entertairiing  the  unfounded  i»s- 
picion,  that  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  an  mcUnation 
to  withhold  his  assent  ro  such  mea- 
sures as  the  two  houses*  of  parlia- 
/  ment  were  disposed  to  suggest,  for 
the  security  of  his  majesty's  per- 
son^ or  for  the  regulation  of  the 
regent's  aut^iority,  we  should  be  of 
opinion,  that  his  r%'>yal  highness's 
accepting  the  poWGr  of  conducting 
the  government  i  n  consequence  of  an 
address,  in  which  such  regulation^ 
are  stated,  would  afford  better  se- 
curity than  an  act  of  parliament^ 
which,  if  passed  m  the  maimer  pro-' 
posed,  must  at  least  appear  to  us 
of  doubtful  effect,  after .  the  leg«s» 
lature  has  declared  the  apt  &i»i^\mf 
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the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Nor* 
folk  to  be  void  and  null— die  com- 
mission under  which  it  was  passed 
not  having  been  signed  by  his  ma- 
jesty's hand,  or  having  the  usual 
words  indicadng  the  royal  assent. 
Clarence  Norfolk,  E«M. 

Kent  Thana 

Sussex  Dutton 

Gloster  Clifton 

York  Grantley 

Cumberland  Erskine 

Cambridge  FitzwiUiam 

Hereford  Keith 

Say  and  Sele         Upper  Ossory 
Donoughmore       Hastings 
Spencer  Durfdas 

Lan^dowTJe  Ailsa 

Cholmondeley       Charlemont 
Scarborough  Granard 

Stafford  Yarborougb 

Vassal  Holland     Headfort 
Jersey  Butler 

Lauderdale  Rosslyn 

Ponsonby  Hutchinson 

Bedford  -    SufFoik  &  Berks 

Albemarle  Carlisle. 


AGAINST  THE  THIRD  RESOJ-UTJON, 

1.  Because  the.  proposal  con tiiin- 
ed  in  the  resolution,  as  explained 
in  cjfibate— that  the  two  houses 
should  direct  the  roy.il  assent  to  be 
given  by  a  .bill  or  bills  under  a 
commission,  to  which  die  great 
seal,  by  their  direction  and  autho- 
rity, is  to  be.  affixed — seems  to  us 
a  solecism  In  language,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  common  and  statute 
law  of  this  kingdom. 

If  the  assent  is  given  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  two  houses  of  pur- 
liamentj  without  any  person  being 
emp<m'ered  to  ^rvc  or  withholJ,  at 
his  discretion,  that  assent,  it  is  in 
substance  the  assent  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  leglslaturiC  to  their 
own  act ;  and  it  can  neither  deserve 
the  name,  nor  obtain  the  authority, 
oi  the  assent  of  the  klug,orof  any 

ISli. 


person  representing,  on  his  bdudf* 

th.e  third  branch  of  the  legislature* 
By  the  statute  pf  the  38d  of 
Henry  VJH,  and  more  cixpressly 
by  the  1st  of  queen  Mai;|^  session 
the  *Jd,  it  is  provided,  declared, 
and  enacted,  *'  That  the  royal  as* 
sent  or  consent  of  the  king  or  kingr 
of  this  realm  to  any  act  of  parlia* 
ment  ought  to  be  given  in  his  own 
royal  presence,  being  jjersonally 
present  in  tlie  higher  house  of  par- 
liament ;  or  by  his  letters  patent 
under  a  great  seal,  as  signed  with 
his  hancl^  and  declared  and  notified 
in  his  absence  to  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  the  commons 
assembled  togedier  j" — and  tlie 
omission  of  tlie  usual  words  in  the 
commission,  and  the  substitution  of 
.the  king's  stamp  for  liis  royal  signa- 
ture, are,  by  the  statute  of  queen 
Mary,  declaring  the  attainder  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  of  none  effect, 
deemed  sufficient  to  render  void  and 
null  the  assent  given  under  that 
commission,  altliough  the  great  seal 
was  annexed  thereunto. 

i3y  die  13th  of  Charles  II.  it  is 
further  declared,  )that  no  act  or 
ordinance  with  the  force  or  virtue 
of  a  lav/  can  be  made  by  either  or 
bo:h  hduses  of  parliament. 

W$:  c(»nct?ive,  therefore,  on  the 
one  band,  that  a  commission  so 
created,  iuid  so  limited,  can  never 
ly  uny  ficiion  of  law,  or  annexa- 
tion of  seal,  convey  the  royal  as- 
sent in  defiance  of  the  obvious 
meaniiig  of  language,  and  the 
stiicc  and  legal  dehnitioo  of  the 
term  ; — and  on  tlie  other  kandl,  till 
t::e  royal  assent  be  obtained,  we 
c.innet,  in  vic^lation  of  ihe  funda- 
mental piinciples  of  the  constitu- 
tion, uiid  in  tiie  face  of  a  declara- 
tory statute,  give  to  the  act  or  or- 
dinur.ce  of  tlie  two  branches  of  the 
legislature  only,  die  force  and  vir- 
*  tue  of  a  law. 

(N)        2,  Because 
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f?.  Because  in  no  instance  while 
the  government  of  this  country  has 
been  acknowledged  to  be  in  king, 
lords,  arJ  commons,  has  any  sta- 
tute or  law  been  enacted  without 
tiie  concurrent  absent  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

3.  Because   the    proceedings   of 
.  the  two  houses  in  1788  are  incom- 
plete, and  cannnt  therefore  be  en- 
titled,to  the  weight  and  authority 

.  of  a  c<)nstitutional  precedent. 
'The  adherence  lo  precedent,  so 
wisely  enforced  by  the  tlioory  and 
practice  of  our  constitution,  is 
ju'cified  by  considenitions  which 
cannot  attach  to  Incomplete  trans* 
actions,  viz.  the  union  of  authoriry 
and  experience,  and  a  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  a  design  founded 
on  a  view  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  execution  of  it. 

The  opinions  therefore  of  the 
majorities  and  minorities  of  1 788-9 
dcsefve  such  attention  as  the  le- 
spectlve  humbcr  and  characters  of 
tnose  who  composed  them  are 
calculated  to  command ;  but  they 
cannot  obtain  the  force  and  vaKie 
6f  a  constitutional  precedent,  which 
can  only  be  conferred  on  a  measure 
by  the  practical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  its  effects. 

4.  Because  the  conduct  of  tlie 
Irish  parliartient  in  ]  789  forms  as 
binding  a  precedent,  and  affords 
as  salutary  an  example  to  the  two 
houses  of  the  imperial  parliament, 
as  the  proceedings  of  the  estates  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  same  occa- 
sion— and  the  \wo  bouses  of  par- 
liament ia  Ireland  concurred  in  a 
Joint  address,  requesting  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales  "to 
take  upon  him  the  government  of 
the  realm  of  Ireland  during  his 
majesty's  indisposition"-*-and  "  to 
exerci-e  and  administer,  according 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  that 
kingdom,   all  regal  powers,  juris- 


dictions, and  prerogatives,  to  the 
crown  and  government  thereof  be- 
longing." 

Cllrence  Dimdas 

Sussex  Aiha 

Gloster  Headfort 

Kent  Butler 

York  Charlemont 

Cumberland  Granard 

Cambridge  Yarborough 

For  2dy  3^/,  and  Upper  Ossor/ 

4/Zi  reayjTiSf  Erskine 

Lansdowne  Fitzwlllla-n 

Holland  Thanet 

Jersey  Hereford 

Lauderdale   ,  Donoughmore 

Ponsonby*  Spencer 

•Bedford  Norfolk,  E.M. 

Albemarle  Duiton 

Keith  Rosslyn 

Hastings         '  Clifton 

Grantliiy  Hutchinson 

Cholmondelev  Stafford 

Suffol  k  &  Bencs  Scarborough. 
Carlisle 

SPAIIf* 

The  following  manifesto  of  ih^ 
cortes  general  and*  extraordinary, 
to  the  Spanish  nation,  explain 
the  views,  policy  and  feelings 
of  that  people. 

Spaniards ! — If  the  cortes  cxtn- 
ordinary,  assembled  by  your  i:^' 
and  deliberate  choice^  and  wliicli 
has  been  installed  solemnly  m  the 
royal  isle  of  Leon,  has  not  before 
this  day  regularly  addressed  yon,  it 
was  from  uie  conviction  it  felt  that 
its  character  and  object  should 
manifest  then; selves  to  you  by  it» 
provident,  just,  and  necessary  de- 
crees and  declarations,  rather  than 
by  studi<Hl  profe&s«?ons  and  declara- 
tions. .  To  act,  and  not  to  profess 
was  its  sacred  duty.  Applying  ItstJf 
with  undivided  heart  and  hand  to 
the  regeneration  and  well-bein^?  of 
the  state,  die  congress,  deelanng 
and  acknowledging  the  sovereignty 

of 
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of  the  biitioh ;  solemnly  swearing 
in  the  name  of  all  the  people  to 
preserve  the  aime  for  Ferdinand 
VII.  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  $ 
sanctioning  the  constitutional  di- 
vision of  three  estates  ;  abolishing 
arbitrary  and  unjust  rules ;  re-esta- 
blishing the. freedom  of  thought  in 
its  origmal  purity  ;  restoring  to  the 
citizen  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  political  liberty— that  of 
a  free  press;  forming  a  new  go- 
vernment on  a  compact  and  vigo- 
rous system  4  and  ertdeavouring  to 
strengthen  tlie  edifice  of  the  5tate 
by  constitutional  laws,  which  they 
,  are  engaged  in  framing  : — in  these 
urgent  and  laudable  occupations  the 
cortes  were  diligently  engaged, 
tvhen  a  novel  and  most  extniordi- 
nory  rumour,  vagUe  and  hardly 
credited  in  its  commencement,  but 
soon,  perhaps,  throug]x.the  machi- 
nations of  the  common  enemy, 
obtaming  extensive  credit,  resound- 
ed in  all  parts  of  Spain,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  quarters,  and  impe- 
riously called  for  the  most  serious 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  national 
congress. 

Beware,  O  Spaniards  I  that  the 
tyrant  of  Europe,  panting  to  sub- 
jugate us,  now  adds  treacnery  and 
artifice  to  the  unheard-of  violence 
by  which  he  has  goaded  you  into 
this  defensive  war  ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  ard'int  force  of  your  love 
and  loyalty  (or  your  adored  sove- 
reign, hecriileaVours  to  contravene 
these  sentiments,  by  insidiously 
pretending  to  malce  restiluLion  to 
the  outraged  Spaniards,  and  to 
compassionate  the  state  to  which  he 
has  tiow  reduced  ihem.  But  think 
not,  Spaniards !  that  tyrants  ever 
are  beneficent  without  some  insi- 
dious motive.  Ferdinand  may  be 
$ent  to  Spain,  but  he  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  armed  Frenchmen,  and 
by  Spaniards  who  sufi'er  themselves 


to  be  seduced  by  the  artifice,,  or  in- 
timidated by  the  menaces,  of  Bo- 
naparte. He  would  come  as  one 
of  the  family  of  this  monster^ 
either  by  means  of  an  union  with 
a  foreign  princess,  or  as  an  adopted 
son  of  Napoleon ;  he  would  come 
to  administer  to.  the  will  of  this 
execrable  protector,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a  peace  of  his  dicta- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  to  eflfectu- 
ate  the  ruin  and  subjugation  oF  the 
peninsula.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  these  rumours;  considerations 
in  which  are  at  once  compromised 
the  honour  and  decorum  of  your 
king-— die  independence  and  sov^- 
reignty  bf  die  nation-^and  the 
dignity  and  salvation  of.  the  mo- 
narchy. The  extravagant  request 
of  adoption^  which  is  already  said 
to  have  been  made  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand,  and  which  is  inserted 
in  those  public  papers  an  (he  pay 
of  Bonaparte,  leaves  no  room  tto 
doubt  of  the  design  of  the  usurper 
to  degrade  arid  vilify  their  lawful 
soyercign  in  the  eyes  ot  Spaniards, 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  bis 
iniquitous  designs.  Thus  you  see 
the  moment  is  arriving,  perhaps  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  nation 
may  be  placed  in  a  situation  as 
perilous  and  complicated  as  tliat 
which  gave  birth  to  its  heroic  in- 
surrection, and  in  which  it  would 
have  to  displny  a  similar  grandeur 
and  nobleness  of  character. 

The  cortes,  in  considering  this 
most  important  subject,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  grand  character  of 
the  people  whom  they  represent, 
of  the  worthy  aiul  noble  example 
which  they  hold,  forth  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  splendid 
hopes  opposcft  to  the  gloomy  hor- 
rors which  are  involved  in  this 
terrible  contest.  They  feel  that 
Spaniards  must  be  aware,  that  the 
war  into  which  the  outrageous 
(N  2)  tyranny 
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tyr^a&y  of  the  Gallic   despot  has 
goaded  them,  must  be  carried  on 
without  compromise    or    relation, 
and  with  accelerated  force.     What 
can  be  the  object  of  such  a  -species 
of    conciliation  ?       It     will     not, 
Spaniards,    be  for  that    of  your 
happiness  and  repose,  or  to  make 
reparation  for  the  various  insiults 
and  accumulated  injuries  inflicted 
upon  you  I  No :  the  souls  of  tyrants 
are  never  actuated  by  the  impulse  • 
of  virtue-    Napoleon  is  instinctively 
maL'gnant.    This  has  been  terribly 
exemplified    with    respect    to    us 
already.     He  again  seeks  to  enslave 
us,  to  render  us  the  unhappy  in- 
strument of  his  insatiable  ambition. 
Youradmirablepatriotism,  coura;:^e, 
^d  constancy,  have  hitherto  dis. 
.  concerted  his  iniquitous    projects. 
Spain  has  successfully  resisted  hxm, 
to. whose  triumphal    car  all    the 
kings  of  Europe  succumb.     The 
subtle    tyrant    has    self-consulted 
a  projept  for  subjugating  Spain ;  he 
feels,  tlie  ruling  virtue  of  genuine 
Spaniards  is  that  of  loyalty  to  their 
sovereigns.     He  beholds   the   un- 
practised Ferdinand  in  his  power ; 
he  conceives  the  expedient  of  send- 
ing him  to  Spain  in  the  insidious 
character  of  an  adopted  son ;  but 
in  effect  as  a  degraded  instrument. 
He  knows  bis  influence,  and  hopes 
to  bring  about  a  tranquil  submission 
by  his  means.     He  sees  that  Ame- 
rica alrepdyacknov.  ledges  his  sway; 
but  should   this  illustrious  and  de- 
voted missionary   be  unsuccessful, 
he  sees  at  least  thai  the  Spaniards 
willbe  divided,  and  theseedb  sown  of 
dissension  and  distrust^  and  thinks 
that  tlie  wavering  and  unprincipled 
i^mong    us   will   excuse  their   de- 
sertion, under  the  pretext  of  adher- 
ing to  the  fortunes  of  Ferdinand, 

But,  Spaniards,  all  these  insi- 
dious machinations  will  vanish  like 
the  mists  before  the  sun  of  your 


rectitude  and  trtfe  interests.    Let 

us  continue  loyal  to  Ferdinand. 
What  nation  has  ever  given  such 
proofs  of  loyalty  to  its  sovereign  ? 
[Here  a  variety  of  signal  instances 
are  cited.]  But,  suppose  Bona- 
parte should  prevail  on  the  capdve 
prince  to  enter  Spain ;  will  he  be 
the  same,  the  adored  monarch  of  our 
choice  ?  No  ;  Ferdinand  Napoleon 
can  never  be  Ferdinand  de  Bour- 
bon. No  4  he  would  be  the  servile 
instrimrient  of  the  Corsican  Attila, 
encircled  by  atrocious  Gauls,  and 
degraded  Spaniards  instead  of 
free  and  generous  subjects.  His  4 
identity  would  no  longer  exist. 
You  would  never  become  the  de- 
ceived victims  of  such  an  illusion, 
and  the  crown  which  the  tyrant 
would  apparently  restpre,  would 
form  a  new  emblem  of  'mockery 
and  insult. 

Political  independence  and  social 
felicity  were  our  objects  when,  at 
Aranjuez,  we  tried  to  seat  on  the 
Spanish  throne  a  prince  idolized 
by  us  for  his  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent disposition.  Such  are  still  the 
objects  of  the  Spanish  people,  for 
which  they  have  alreajiy  sustained 
a  three  years  sanguinary  warfare, 
and  have  latterly  convened  the  ex- 
traordinary cones  of  the  Spanish 
monai  chy.  To  defend  the  country 
against  its  Actual  enemies,  and  to 
secure  its  futi^re  independence,  is 
the  universid  wish  of  the  people, 
and  the  sworn  dut;y  of  their  rcpre- 
sentaiivcs;  they  wish  for  a  mo- 
narchical constitution,  but  one  free 
and  equitable,  as  now  contemplated 
by  t  h  ose  re  presen tati ves !  Napoleon 
is  deceived  as  to  our  real  objects. 
Spaniards  combat  not  for  .vain 
glory,  or  for  imdefincd  or  unjnst 
objects ;  our  political  independence, 
domestic  tranquillity  and  freedom, 
and  the  integrity  of  our  territories, 
are  our  real  and  only  objects. 
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Let  us  announce  to  all  Europe, 
that  Spaniards  contemplate  witli 
ajstonishment  an4  admiration  the 
spirited  and  generous  exertions  of 
our  allies.  Let  us  express  our  gra- 
titude to  our  brethren  in  America, 
wjio  have  with  such  enthusiastic 
loyalty  asserted  the  cause  of  the 
mother  country,  and  present  such 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  vile  as- 
sassins of  the  crafty  tyrant.  Let 
us  evince  to  the  world,  that  the 
immense  power  of  our  common 
enemy  will  jiot  avail  agviinst  the 
impregnable  barrier  of  your  heroic 
virtue,  though  he  should  take  :id- 
vanta^e  of  the  helpless  situation  of 
a  young  and  unpractised  prince, 
and  con v ere  fiim  personally  into 
the  blind  instrument  of  his  atro- 
cious projects. 

The  cortes,  the  legitimate  inter- 
preters of  your  wills  in  this  terrible 
crisis,  swear  solemnly,  in  your 
name,  before  the  Supreme  Being, 
in  presence  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  august  and  be- 
neficent ally  in  particular,  not  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  nor  afford  ihe 
enemy  a  moment  of  repose,  nor  to 
enter  into  any  concert  or  agree- 
ment with  him,  until  he  shall  have 
previously  evacuated  the  territories 
of  Spain,  and  those  of  our  neigh- 
bouring and  illustrious  ally,  Por- 
tugal !  Unite  with  us  in  this  so- 
lem(i  oath,  all  you  respectable 
clergy  who  wish  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  our  altars  and  our  holy 
religion;  all  you  ennobled.  Spa- 
niards, if  you  pretendj  in  imitation 
of  your  ancestors,  to  defend  the 
throne  and  the  country ;  and  all 
you  industrious  and  commercial 
citizens,  and  proprietors  of  every 
description,  repine  not  at  any  sa- 
crifices you  may 'make  for  objects 
so  justly  dear  to  you  :  recollect  and 
consider  the  barbarous  and  profane 
atrocities  of  your  relentless  enemv ! 


If  any  amongst  you  prefer  wearpig 
the  mark  of  inglorious  slavery  in 
your  unmanly  foreheads,  let  him 
f{y  the  land  of  heroic  freedom,  and 
on  him  be  the  indignant  curses  of 
the  nation. 

Given  at  the  royal  isle  of  Leon, 
tlie  9th  of  January,  18 II.' 

Alonse Canedo^  president. 

JosR  Martinez,  dep.  see. 

Jose   Aznarez,    dep  sec. 

PROCLAMATrON. 

Frankfort,  Feb.  3.   181!. 

We,  Cbarles,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  prince  primate  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  grand 
duke  of  Frankfort,  &c.  being  dis- 
posed to  execute  the  part  of  ihft 
duty  which  is  imposed  upon  us,  as 
regards  our  territory : 

Whereas  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror  of  the  French,  by  an  imperial 
decree  issued  from  the  palace  of 
Fontainebleau  in  the  last  monlb, 
has  decreed  that  on  the  19th  Feb. 
of  the  present  year  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  shall  be  provided  for 
foreign  service  in  the  states  of  the 
Rhenish  confederation ;  and  where- 
as the  contingent  which  falls  upon 
us  is  to  provide  immediately  2800 
men,  we  have  deemed  it  expedient 
to  order  that  this  force  shall  bft 
raised  with  all  convenient  speed. 
'  With  impressions  of  gratitude 
to  his  imperial  majesty,  and  with 
the  greatest  willingness  to  do  our 
duty,  by  ovt  decree,  we  have  exhort- 
ed every  citizen  of  Strasburg,  and  * 
the  inhabitants,  as  they  love  their 
native  land,  oj  his  property  and 
fiimlly,  to  deliver  in  their  names  to 
the  military  conscription,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  success  of  all 
the  undertakings  of  his  majesty, 
and  of  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

In  order  to  secure  as  soon  a« 
possible  the  recruits  which  are  re- 
quired by  his  majesty,  and  whfch 
(N  3)  bar. 
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have  been  provided  in  other  states, 
we  kave  directed  the  prefects  cS  the 
four  military  departments  of  onr 
^  Grand  Duchy  to  make  ont  a  for- 
mula, which  is  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  to  state 
the  nufnber  of  young  persons  with- 
in their  control,  of  the  various 
classes  liable  to  the  conscription. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
remark  by  the  way,  that  no  rank 
or  situation  can  be  considered  ex- 
ccptions,'  but  every  individual, 
without  reserve,  shall  be  compelled 
to  serve,  or  find  a  substitute, 

Theie  lists  of  conscription,  when 
prepared,  shall  be  delivered  into 
our  war  department ;  and  then  they 
shall  be  inspected  by  us,  and  onr 
further  commands  upon  the  same 
shall  be  made  known. 
GivenatFrankfort,29th  Jan.  1811, 
Charles,  grand  duke. 

IMPORTANT  CORRESPONDENCE  BE- 
TWEEN THE  PRINCE  REGENT  AN1> 
MR,  PERCEVAL. 

•    THE    PRINCE  regent's  LETTER. 

Carkton-hovse,  Fek  4,  1811. 
The  prince  of  Wales  considers 
the  moment  to  be  arrived,  whicli 
calls  for  his  decision  with  respect 
to  the  person's  to  be  employed  by 
JiiiH,  •  m  the  administration  of  th^ 
executive  royernm^nt  of  the  conn.* 
try,  according  to  the  powers  vested 
in  him  by  tne  bill  passed  by  tlie 
•two  houses  of  parliament,  and  now 
on  the  point  oF  receiving  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  great  seal. 

The  prince  feels  it  incumbent 
upon  him,  at  this  precise  juncture, 
t6  communicate  to  Mr.  Perceval 
his  intention'  not  to  remove  from 
their  stations  those  whom  he  finds 
there  as  his  majesty's  utncial  ser- 
vants. At  the  same  time  the  prince 
.owes  ft  to  the  truth  and  sincerity 
.of  character,  which,  he  trusts,  will 
appear  in  every  action  of  his  life, 


in  whatever  situation  placed,  ex- 
plicitly to  declare,  that  the  irresisii- 
ble  impulse  of  filial  duty  and  af- 
fection to  his  beloved  and  afflicted 
father,  leads  him  to  dreatl  that  any 
act  of  the  regent  might,  in  ihi  small' 
t$t  dtgrte,  have  the  tfftct  of  initTfer- 
ing  nviib  ibe progress  of  his  so^iretgrd 
recovery. 

This  consideration  dl:me  dictates 
the  decision  now  communicated  to 
Mr.  Perceval. 

Having  tliu^  perforioed  an  act 
of  indispensable  duty,  from  a  just 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  his  own 
consistency  and  honour,  the  prince 
has  only  to  add,  that,  among  the 
many  blessings  to  be  derived  from 
his  majesty's  restoration  to  health, 
and  to  the  personal  exercise  of  his 
roj-^l  functioris,  it  will  not,  in  the 
prince's  estimation,  be  the  lea^N 
that  that  most  fortunate  event  w»li 
at  once  rescue  him  from  a  situation 
of  iinexampled  embarrassment, 
and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  affairs 
ill  calculated,  he  fears,  to  sustain 
the  interests  of  the  united  kingdom 
in  this  awful  and  perilous  cri^s, 
and  most  difficult  to  be  reconciled 
lo  tlie  genuine  principles  of  the 
Britisii  constitution, 

MR*  {ERCEVAl's   answer* 

Downrrfg-^treetf  Feb,  5,  1811. 

Mr.  Perceval  presents  his  htnnhfe 
duty  to  your  royal  highness,  and 
has  the  Ixmour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  roy^l  highness's 
letter  of  last  night,  vii\ch  reached 
him  this  morning. 

Mr.  Perceval  feels  it  his  doty  to 
express  his  humble  thanks  to  your 
royal  highness  for  the  frankness 
with  which  your  royal  hijjhness 
has  condescended,  explicitly,  }o 
communicate  the  motives  v^ich 
have  induced  your  royal  highness 
to  honour  his  <:olleagues  and  hiw 
with  your  commands  for  the  con- 
tinuation 
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tinv^ition  of  their  services,  in  the 
stations  intrusted  to  then]  by  the 
kiiiig.  And  Mr.  Perceval  begs 
leave  to  assure  your  royal  liighness, 
that,  io  the  expression  of  your  idy -il 
bigbnessrs  sentiments  of  filial  and 
loyal  attiichmcnt  to  die  king,  and 
of  anjiiety  fir  the  speedy  restora- 
tion of  his  majcsiy's  Jiealtb,  Mr. 
Perceval  can  ^ee  nothing  but  ad- 
ditional motivtis  fpr  their  most 
anxious  exertions  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  youf  royal  hi;(!mess>  in  the 
only  manner  in  which .  it  c^n  be 
given,  by  endeavouring  to  promote 
your  royal  highness's  views-for  the 
security  and  happiness  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Perceval  has  never  failed  to 
regret  the  impression  of  your  royal 
higbnes?,  with  I'egard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regencyi  which  his 
majesty'fijservantsfeltit  to  be  their 
duly. to  recommend  to  parliament. 
But  he.. ventures  to  subrnit  to  your 
royal  highness,  that,,  whatever  dif^ 
ticaities  the  present  awful  crisis  of 
riie  country  and  the  world  may 
create  in  the  administration  of  the 
executive  governnjent,  your  roy«d 
highness  will  not  find  them  in  any 
degree  increased  by  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  exercise  of  those 
branches  of  the  Voyal  prerogatives 
which. has  been  introduced  by  par- 
liasoent  in  cpnformity  to  what  was 
iacended  on  ^  former  similar  occa- 
sion ;  and  tliat  whatever*  ministers 
your  royal  highness  might  think 
proper  to  emproy^  woulfi  find,  in 
thai  full  support  and  countenance, 
which,  a^  long  as  tlwy  were  ho- 
noured with  your  royal  hi^hness's 
con^mands,  they  would  feel  confi- 
dent  they  would  continue,  to  enjoy, 
ample  and  sufficient  means  to 
enable  your  royal  liiglineiis  effec- 
tua^y  to  maintain  the  great  and 
important  intere;>ts  of  the  united 
kingdom* 


And  Mr,  Perceval  humbly  trusts, 
that,  nliaterer  doubts  your  royal 
highnt-^s  may  entertain  with  respect 
to,  the  constitutional  propriety  of 
the  measure^  which  have  been 
adopted,  your  royal  highness  will 
feel  assured,  tlvdt  they  could  not 
iKive  been  recommended  by  his 
majesty's  servants,  nor  sanctioned 
by  pailiament,  but  upon  tlie  sincere, 
though  possibly  erroneous,  convic- 
tion, that  they  in  no  degree  trench- 
ed upon  the  tiue  principles  and 
spirit  of  tlie  <fon5titution. 

Mr.  Perceval  feels  it  his  duty  to 
add,  that  he  holds  himself  in  readi- 
ness, at  any  moment,  to  wait  upon  . 
your  royal  highness,  and  to  receive 
any  commands  with  which  your 
royal  highness  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  honour  him. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  PRINCE  REGENT. 

12.  The  lords  commissioners  (the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  duke  of  Montrose, 
earl  Camden,  and  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland)  being  seated  on 
the  woolsack,  the  lord  chancellor 
read  the  following  most  gracious 
speech ; 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen. 

In  execution  of  the  commission 
which  hjis  now  been .  read  to  you, 
we  are  commanded  by  his  royal  ' 
highness  the  prince  regent  to  ex- 
press, in  the  strongest  manner, 
how  deeply  he  laments,  not  only 
in  common  with  all  his  majesty's 
loyal  subjects,  but  with  a  personal 
and  filial  affliction,  the  great  na- 
tional calamity  which  has  been  the 
occasion  of  imposing  upon  bis 
royal  highness  the  duty  of  exercii- 
ing,  in  his  majesty's  name,  the 
royal  authority  of  this  kinedom. 

In  conveying  to  you  uie  sense 

which  his  royal  highness- entertains 

of  the  ^  great  difficulties  attending 

the  important  trust  which  is  repos- 
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ed  in  Km,  his  royal  Wghness  com- 
mands us  to  assure  you,  that  he 
looks  -^'ith  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence to  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of 
parliament,  and  to  tlie  attachment 
of  a  loyal  and  affectionate  people, 
for  the  most  eifectual  assistance 
and  support ;  and  his  royal  high- 
ness will,  on  hi^  part,  exert  his 
utmost '  endeavours  to  direct  the 
powers  wfth  which  he  is  invested, 
to  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
sperity, welfare,  and  security  of  his 
majesty's  dominions. 

We  are  directed  to  inform  you, 
that  his  royal  highness  has  great 
satisfaction  in  being  enabled  to 
state,  that  fresh  opportunities  have 
been  afforded,  during  the  late 
campaign,  for  distinguishing  the 
▼alour  and  skill  of  his  majesty's 
^   forces  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  capture  of  the  islands  of 
Bourbon  atW  of  Amboyna  have 
still  iurthcr  reduced  the  colonial 
dependencies  of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  upon  the  ishnd  of 
Sicily,  which  was  a^nnounced  to 
the  world  with  a  presumptuous 
.  ^licipatiott  of  success,  has  boen 
•repulsed  by  tlie  persevering  exer- 
tions and  valour  of  his  majesty's 
land  and  sea  forces. 

The  judicious  arrangements 
adopted  by  the  ofBcers  command* 
irig  on  that  station,  derived  material 
^ppQrt  from  the  zeal  and  ardour 
which  w6re  manifested  during  this 
contest  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicil)^ 
and  frofti  the  co-operatien  of  the 
ti*ival  mfans  which  were  directed 
'  by  hh^  Sicilian  majesty  to  this 
object. 

In  Portugal,  and  at  Cadiz,  the 
defence  of  which  constituted  the 
principal  object  of  his  niujesty's 
exertions  in  the  last  campaign,  the 
designs  of  the  enemy '  have  been 
hitherco  fVustrated.  The  consum- 
innte  skili>  prudence,  and  perseve* 


ranee  of  lieur-gea,  lord  viscoant 
Wellington,  and  the.  discipline  Totd, 
determined  bravery  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men  under  his  command, 
have  been  conspicuously  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  cam- 
paign.  The  effect  of  those  <fi- 
stinguished  qualities,  in  inspiring 
confidence  and  energy  into  the 
troops  of  his  majesty's  allies,  has 
been  happily  evinced  by  thinr 
general  good  conduct,  an*d  paiti- 
cnlarly  by  the  brilliant  part  which 
they  bore  in  the  repulse  of  the  ene- 
my at  Buzaco.  And  his  royal 
highness  commands  nf  further  to 
state,  that  he  trusts  you  wiUenab\e 
him  to  continue  the  most  effectual 
assistance  to  the  brave  nations  of 
the  peninsula,'  in  the  support  of  a 
contest  which  they  manifest  a  de- 
termination to  maintain  with  un* 
abated  perseverance ;  and  his  royal 
highness  is  persuaded,  that- you 
will  feel,  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  British  empire  must  be  deeply 
affected  in  the  issue  of  this  contest^ 
on  which  the  liberties  and  inde- 
pendeiice  of  the  Spanish  and  Por* 
tu^uese  nations  entirely  depend; 

We  have  it  likewise  in  com- 
mand to  acquaint  you,  that  dis- 
cussions are  now  depending  be-* 
tween  this  country  and  the  Unfted 
States  of  America ;  and  that  it  is 
the  earnest  wish  of  his  royal  high- 
ness that  he  may  find  himself  ena- 
bled to  bring  these  discussions  to 
an  amicable  termination,  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  his  majestjt's 
crown,  and  the  maritime  rights  and 
interests  of  the  united  khigdom. 

,  Qentifcinen  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 

*  We  are  directed  to  acquaint  you, 
that  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent  has  given  his  commands 
that  the  estimates  for  the  expe-.di- 
tuiie  of  the  current  year  should  he 
laid  before  youj  and  his  royal 
highness 
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highness  has  great  sarisfection  in 
acquainting  you,  that  although  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  com- 
merced this  kingdom  has  labour- 
ed, have  in  some  degiee  affected 
a  part  of  his  majesty's  revenue, 
particularly  in   Ireland,    yet  tiiat 
the  revei\ue  of  Great  Britain  tn  the, 
last  year,  though  unaiHed  by  any 
new  taxation,  is  greater  than  ever 
was  known  in  any  preceding  year. 
And  his  royal  highness  trusts  to 
your  zeal  ?ind  liberality  to  afford 
his  majesty  adequate  supplies  for 
the  support  of  the  great  contest  in 
which  he  is  necessarJy  engaged. 
My  lords,  and  gonrlenien. 
We  are  commanded  by  his  royal  . 
highness  to  declare  to  you.  that  it 
is  the  most  anxious  wish  of  his 
heart,  tiiat  he  maj^  be  enabled  to 
restore  unirfipaired  mto  the  hands 
of  hii  majesty  the  government  of 
his  kingdrtm ;    and  that  his  royal 
highness  earnestly  prays  that  the 
Almighty  may  be  pleased  in  his 
siSercy  to  accelerate  the  termination 
of  a  calamity  so  deeply  lamented 
by  the  wholw  nation,  and  io  pe- 
culiarly afflicting  to  his  royal  high- 
ness himself, 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

U.  The -dutiful  and  loyal  address 
'of.  the   lord  mayor,    aldermen, 

and    commons   of   the    city  of 

I^ndont    in    common    council 

assembled. 
May  it  please  your  royal  highness, 

We  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  xhe  city  of  Lon- 
don in  common  council  assembled, 
most  humbly  approach  your  royal 
highness  with  the  warmest  assur- 
ances of  affectionate  attachment 
to  your  royal  person,  and  unshaken 
adherence  to  those  sacred  principles 
which  seated  your  family^upon  the 
throne  of  this  re;Jm ;  fully  con- 
vinced, tliat  those  principles  afford 


the  best  security  to  the  honow  and 
dignity  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
rights  and  interests  of  me  people. 

Whilst  we  offer  to  your  royal 
highness  our  sincere  condolence 
u[>on  tlie  severe  visitation  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  ailict  our  most  gracious' 
sovereign,  which  has  occasioned 
a  suspension  of  the  royal  funccioQSf 
it  is  with  heartfelt  consolation  that» 
in  'common  with  all  ranks  of  our 
fellow  subjects,  we  behold  in  the 
person  of  your  royal  highness  a 
prince  highly  endowed,  and  emi* 
nently  qualiHed  to  exercise  the  regal 
duties — 2L  prince,  who  has  so.groat- 
ly  endeared  himself  to  the  people 
by  his  moderation  and  forbearance 
on  various  trying  occasions*  and 
the  atiachmeni  he  has  so  uniformly 
shown  to  their  rights  and  libertitsw 

Had  indeed  the  desire  and  the 
expectation  of  the  united  kingdom 
been  realized,  by  vesting  in  your 
royal  highness  the  full  powers  of 
the  executive  authority,  we  should 
have  had  just  cause  for  congratula- 
tion, confident  as  wo  teel  that  those 
powers  would  have  been  wisely 
and  beneficially  exercised,  to  en- 
able us  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
exigencies  of  so  perilous  a  crisis. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  many  and  great  difficnlties^ 
which,  widi  powers  so  limited,  your 
royal  highness  must  have  to  en* 
counter  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
so  arduous,  and  feeling  towards 
your  royal  highness -the  fullness  of 
that  loyal  affection,  which  in  deeds 
as  well  as  in  words  we  have  40 
long  demonstrated  toward*  your 
royal  father  and  family,  we  would 
fain  have  forborne  to  cloutf  the 
dawn  of  our  intercourse  with  your 
royal  higlmess  by  even  a  glance  at 
our  grievances,  manifold  and 
weighty  as  they  are  5  but  duty  to 
our  sovereign,  duty  to  our  f  ounuy. 

the 
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the  example  of  our ,  forefathers^ 
justice  to  posterity,  the  hme  and 
the  safety  of  ti)e  kiagdoni»  all* 
with  voice  imperious^  forbid  us  to 
disguise  our  ihoug}:ts,.or  to  smother 
our  feelings, 

.  Far  be  it  from  us,  insuited  as  the 
corporation  of  this  ancient  (and  at 
all  former  times  respected)  city 
bai  recenilj  lun  by  the  servants  of 
the  ciown;  far  be  it  from  us  to 
indulge  in  complaints  of  grievances 
peculiar  to  ourselves^  ready  and 
willing  as  we  are  to  share  in  all 
the  necessary  burdens  and  all  the 
dangers  cf  our.  country.  It  i>  of 
general  fi;ricvan<?es,  grievances  sore- 
ly  felt  m  all  ranks  of  life  ;  of  ac^ 
ctftnulated  and  cver'accumttkuhig  taxa* 
fumy  rendered  doubly  grievous  by 
the  ofprcsshe  mode  of  exaction,  and 
of  the  increased  and  increasing  di- 
stress and  misery  therefrom  arising; 
of  the  improvident  expenditure  of  the 
immense  sums  thus  wrung  from 
industry  and  labour ;  of  the  waste 
of  life,  and  of  treasure,  in  ill-con- 
trived and  ill-conducted  ezpedi^ 
tions ;  of  the  attempts  which  for 
many  years  past,  and  especially 
within  the  last  three  years,  have 
been  made,  and  with  but  too  much 
success,  to  crush  public  liberty  in 
all  its  branches,  and  especially  llie 
liberty  of  freely  discussing  the 
c(^nducc  of  public  men,  and  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  public 
measures. 

Can  we  refrain  fr5m  humbly 
expressing  our  complaints,,  when 
we  have  seen  those  ministers  who 
have  so  long  vsurped  the  royal 
authority,  and  who,  it  is  now  dis- 
covend,  have,  by  practising  ihs most 
criminal  inception  upon  the  parliament 
and  the  people,  carried  on  the  go- 
vernment during  his  majesty's  lor- 
mer  incapacity,  exerting  their  in- 
fluence to  degrade  the  kingly 
.office  J   When  we  have  seen  mea- 


sures adopted,  evincing  the  most 
ungrounded'  jealousy  and  mistru^ 
of  your  royal  highness — ^when  we 
have  seen  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  curtailed  and  withheld — ' 
when  we  have  seen  a  new  estate 
established  in  the  realm,  highly 
dangerous  and  unconstitudonuid — 
when  we  have  seen  power,  in» 
fluence,  and  emolument,  thus  see 
apart  to  control  and  embarrass  the 
ea^ecutive  government,  at  a  time 
of  such  impreceuented  dt^ulty» 
when  all  the  ei;ergie&  of  the  state 
are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  sur- 
mount the  dangers^  with  whidi  we 
are  threatened,  both  at  hoote  and 
abroad-— we  confess  that*  feeling 
as  we  do  the  most  unbounded 
gratitude  to  your  royal  highness^ 
for  undertaking  these  arduous 
duties  at  a  moment  of  such  peril 
and  under  such  circumstances,  vte 
can  discover  no  pause  for  congra- 
tulation :— on  the  contrary,  we 
should  be  filled  with  <iisn)ay  and 
the  most  alarming  apprehension^ 
were  it  not  ior  th^  known  patrioC- 
ism  and  amiable  qualities  which 
your  roya]  highness  possesses*,  and 
Uie  resource  which  we  trust  your 
N royal  highness  will  ,find  ia  the 
2ieal,  ardour,  affection,  and  io}'aUy 
of  a  free  and  united  peoplow 

Numerous  other  grievances,  we 
forbear  even  to  mention  ;  but  there 
is  one  sO  prominent  in  the  odious* 
ness  of  its  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  mischievous  con- 
sequences, that  we  are  unable  to 
refrain  from  marking  il  out  as  a 
particular  object  of  our  complaint 
and  of  your  royal  highness's  vir- 
tuous M^DTT^nce'^the .  JfTisont  ts- 
presentation  in  the  commons  home,  of 
parliament^  a  ready  instrument  in 
the  hand's  of  the  minister  fcr  the 
time  being,  whetlicr  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nullifying  the  just*  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown*  ox  of.  in- 
sulting 
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gulling  and  opprcssinfif  the  people, 
^nd  a  reform  in  which  representa- 
tion is,  therefore,  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  crown, 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
ti^e  peace  and  independence  of  the 
country. 

Reposing  the  fullest  confidence 
in  your  royal  highnesses  beneficent 
views  and  intentions,  -vre  can  only 
deplore  the  present  unfortunate 
state  of  things,  fully  relymg  that, 
under  circumstances  so  novel  and 
embarrassing,  every  measure  which 
depends  personally  upon  your  royal 
highness  will  be  adopted  towards 
extricating  us  from  our  present 
difficult ies,  and  for  promoting  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  security  of 
thecountiy. 

Thu^  to  mingle  our  expressions 
of  confidence  and  affection  with 
t^ie  vbice  of  complaint,  is  grievous 
to  our  hearts;  but,  placing  as  we 
do  implicit  reliance  on  the  consti- 
tmional  principles  of  your  royal 
highness,  we  are  cheered  with  the 
Tiojve,  that  such  a  change  of  system 
will  take  place,  as  will  hencefor- 
Sivard,  for  a  long  series  of  happy 
years,  prevent  your  royal  highness 
from  being  greeted  by  the  faithful 
and  loyal  city  of  London  in  any 
voice  but  that  of  content  'and  of 
gratitude. 

Signed  by  order  of  court, 

HENItY  WOOOTMORPE. 

To  which  address  his  royal  high- 
ness was  pleased  to  return  the  foU 
lowing  most  gracious  answer : — 

I  thank  you  for  the  a<isurances  of 
your  attachment,  and  of  your  conr 
*fidence  in  the  sincerity  of  my  en- 
destvours  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  security  of  his  majesty's  domi* 
nions,  by  the  faithful  administra- 
tion of  those  powers  with  which  I 
am  intrusted  during  the  lamented 
fndispo^tion  of  the  king. 

In  the  ardtious  situadon  in  which 


I  am  placed,,  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  will  be  the  happiest  moment  of 
my  life  whei},  by  the  blessing  of 
providence,  I  shall  be  called  upon 
to  resign  the  powers  delegated  to 
me  into  the  hands  of  my.  beloved 
and  revered  father  and  sovereign - 

My  own  disposition,  no  less  than 
the  example  of  my  royal  father;  will 
make  me  at  all  times  ready  to  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  those  who  may 
think  themselves  aggrieved ;  and 
will  determine  me  on  ail  occasions 
to  regulate  my  conduct  upon  the 
establtihed  principles  of  that  an- 
cient and  excellent  constitution,  un- 
der which  the  people  of  ihi%  coun- 
try have  hitherto  enjoyed  a  state  of 
unrivalled  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. 

REPORT  OF  THE  QUEEN's  COUNCIL 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S 
HEALTH. 

Qiisai'sLcd^c,  JVin^sory  4?r.  6,1 811. 

Present,  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  earl  Witjchil- 
sea,  ea^rl'of  Aylesford,  lord  El- 
don,  lord  Ellenbo rough,  sir  W« 
Grant,  (d^e  duke  of  ^Iontrose 
being  absent  on  account  of  in- 
disposition.) 

We  the  members  of  the  council, 
here  present,  apppinted  to  assist  her 
majesty  in  the  execution  of  the  trust 
committed  to  her  majesty  by  vir- 
tue of  the  statute  pas<;ed  in  the  51st 
year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  enti- 
tled, **  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  t)ie  royal  autho- 
rity, and  for  the  care  of  his  m*. 
jesty's  royal  person  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  majesty's  illness, 
and  for  the  resumption  of  the  exer* 
cise  of  the  royal  authority  by  his 
majesty ;"  having  called  before 
ns,  and  examined  on  oath,  the  phy- 
sicians and  other  persons  attendant 
on  his  majesty,  and  having  ascer- 
tained   the  state  of  his  majesty's 

health 
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health  by  svtch  other  ways  and 
means  as  appear  to  us  to  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  do  hereby 
declare  the  state  of  his  majesty's 
4iealth,  at  the  time  of  this  our  meet- 
ings as  follows : 

That  the  indisposition  with  which 
his  mcijel^y  was  afflicted  at  the  time 
tf  the  passing  of  the  said  act,  does 
still  so  far  exist,  that  his  majesty  is 
Jiot  yet  restored  to  such  a  state  of 
health  as  to  be  capable  of  resuming 
the  personal  exercise  of  his  royal 
authority.  -. 

That  his  majesty  appears  to  have 
made   material  progress   towards 
recovery  since  the  passing  of  the' 
act ;   and  that    all  his  majesty's 
physicians  continue  to  express  their 
^  expectations  of  such  recovery. 
(Signed) 
C.  Cantuar.       El  don 
J.  Ebor.  Ellenboroagh 

Windhilsea  W.  Grant. 
Aylesford  - 
We  copy  from  the  Essequebo  and 
Demerara  royal  gazette  the  fol- 
lowing  proclamation  by  his  ex- 
cellency H.  W.  Bentifick,  go- 
vernor, and  the  honourable  the 
court  of  policy  of  the  said  colo- 
nies : — 

Uiltd  #hom  the  sepresents  shall 
come  greeting.     Be  it  known. 

Whereas  representations  have 
been  nfiade  to  us,  that  numerous 
meetings  of  slaves  are  permitted  to 
take  place  on  the  east  coast  of  the. 
colony,  at  late  hours  in  the  even- 
ing ;  which,  although  ihey  are 
avowedly  fot  religious  purposes, 
yet  being  at  unseasonable  and  im- 
propet  noiirs,  have  been  found 
prodiiclive  of  disorder,  and,  if  con- 
tinued td  be  allowed,  may  have  the 
most  dangerous  tendency :  We 
have  therefore  thought  fit  to  enact, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  thdt  from 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  these 
presents,  iio  meetiing  or  convoca- 


tion of  slaves  shall  be  laxdul^  or 
permitted  to  take]  place,  after  the 
hour  of  sun-set,  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  except  only  for  the  usuad 
purposes  i^f  the  estate  or  plantation 
to  which  such  slaves  shall  l>elong. 
And  we  do  hereby  in  the  strictest 
manner  forbid  any  proprietor,  at- 
torney, or  manager  of  estates,,  td 
permit  such  meeting,  under  paia 
of  the  several  penalties  of  the  law* 
directing  th&  burgher  officers  of 
the  different  districts  to  use  their 
authority  to  prevent  the  same ;  an* 
thorizing  them,  in  case  of  resist- 
ance, to  commit  tlie  persoi)  or 
persons  so  resisting  or  refusing  to 
comply,  strictly  conforming  them* 
selves  td  the  instructions  given  them 
in  the  ^th  article  of  the  militia 
regulations. 

Given  at  the  court-house  in  6ta» 
brock,  ,the  2d  day  of  May  lf>ll  ; 
and  published  the  25th  of  the  san»e 
month*  W.  H.  Bemtirck^ 

BAPTISM    OF    THE    KINQ    OF    RONE* 

15.  The  ceremony  of  the  bafv 
tism  of  the  king  of  Rome,  and  the 
flutes  stccompanytng  it{  were  cele» 
brated  with  tlie  pomp  isuitable 
to  their  object.  At  the  ceremoay» 
on  the  right  of  the  emperor  v^as 
the  king  of  Rome,  held  by  his  go- 
verness— on  the  right  of  the  king 
his  godfather  and  godmother,  and 
on  me  right  of  the  godmother, 
prince  Joseph  Napoleon,  kin;>  of 
Spain;  prmce  Napoleon  Jerome^ 
king  of  Westphalia ;  prince  Borg« 
hese,  duke  ot  Guastalla;  prince 
Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy ;  heredU 
tary  grand  duke  of  Francibrt,  duke 
of  Parma.  On  the  left  the  empefor» 
the  empress;  princess  Julie,  queen 
of  Spain ;  queen  Horiense  5  pri* 
ntess  Pauline,  duchess  of  Gva^ 
stalla;  the  prince  of  N^ufchatd* 
vice-constable ;  prince  of  Beocreli* 
to,  vke-graftd  electon 
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3PE«CH     OF    'BONAPARTK     TO    TH« 
LlGISLATIVb    ^ODY. 

Paris,  June  16» 

'    This  day  the    emperor    pre- 
ceded from  the    Thuilleries,    in 
great  state,  to  the  palace  of  the 
bgislatiTe  body;.     Discharges  of 
artillery  announced   his  departure 
from  the  Thuillesiies,  and  his  arri- 
val at   the  palace  of  tlie  legislative 
body«     The  eiapress,  queen  Hor- 
tense,  princess  Pauline^  the  grand 
duke  of  Wurtzburg,  and  tlie  grand 
duke'  of    Frankfort,    were  in  one 
tribune ;    the    corps  diplomatique 
in    aoothei-  tribune;   the    bisliops 
convoked  for  the  council,  and  the 
Hiayors  and  deputies  of  the  good 
cities  summoned  to  be  present  at 
.  the  baptism  of  the  king  of  Home, 
were  on  benches.       His   majesty 
placed  himself  on  his  throne.     Tlie 
kUig   of  Westphalia,    the   princes 
grand  dignitaries,  grand  eagles  of 
tlie  legion   of     honour,    (jccupied 
their   accustomed  places  about  his 
aajesty,  prince  Jerojne  Napoleon 
on  his  right.     After  ihe  new  mem- 
bers had  been  presented  and  taken 
the  oatlis,  the  emperor  made   the 
following  speech: 

Gentlemen  deputies  of  dc]>artments 
to  the  legislative  body, 

The  peace  concluded  with  the 
emperor  of  Austria  lias  been  since 
cemented  by  the  happy  alliaflce.  I 
have  contracted :  the  birth  of  the 
king  of  Rome  has  fulfilled  my 
wishes,  and  satisfies  ray  people  wiih 
respect  to  the  future. — The  affairs 
of  religion  have  been  too  often 
mixed,  .rind  sacrificed  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  state  of  the  third  order. 
If  halt  Europe  has  separated  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  -we  may  at- 
tribute it  specially  to  the  contnL- 
^Uon  which  has  never  ceased  to 
exL»t  between  the  truih«  and  the 


principles  of  religionwhkh  fac)oi^ 
to  the  whole  unive^-se*  and  the  prei^ 
tensions  and  interest^  which  regard- 
ed only  a  very  small  comer  of 
Italy.  .  I  have  put  an  end  to  this 
scandal  for  ever.  I  have  united 
Rocae  to  the  empire — I  have  given 
palaces  to  the  popes  at  Rome  and 
at  Paris  :  if  tliey  have  at  heart  the 
interests  of  religion,  they  vwll  of- 
ten sojourn  in  the  centre  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Christianity — it  was  thus 
that  St,  Peter,  preferred  Rome  to 
an  abode  even  in  the  Holy  Land. 
-—Holland  lias  been  united  to  the' 
empire ;  she  Is  but  an  emanation 
of  it^ — without  her  the  empire  would 
not  be  complete. 

The  principles  adopted  by  the 
English  government,  not  to  recog- 
nise the  neutrality  of  any  flag,  have 
obliged  me  to  possess  myself  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser, 
and  the  Elbe,  and  have  rendered 
an  interior  communication  with  the 
Baltic  indispensable  to, me.  it  is 
not  my  territory  that  I  wished  tQ 
increase,  but  my  maritime  means.— 
America  is  making  efforts  to  cause 
the  freedom  of  her  flag  to  be  re- 
cognised— I  will  second  her.  I 
have  nothing  but  praises  to  give  to 
the  sovereigns  of  the  coiifederation 
of  the  Rhine. — ^The  union  of  the 
Valais  has  been  foreseen  ever  ^nce 
the  act  of  mediation,  and  coiisi* 
dered  as  necessary  to  coQcilialje  the 
iiKerests  of  Switzerland  with  the 
interests  of  France  and  Italy.rr 
The  English  bring  all  tlie  passions 
into  .play.  One  time  they  sup- 
pose France  to  have  all  the  de- 
signs that  could  alarm  other 
powers,  designs  which  she  could 
have  put  in  execution  if  they  had 
entered  into  her  policy,'  At  another 
time  they  make  an  appeal  to  the 
pride  of  nations,  in  order  to  excite 
their  jealousy.  They  lay  hold  of 
all  circumstaaces  which  arise  out 
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of  the  unexpected  events  of  the 
times  in  %yhich  we  are; — It  is  war 
over  every  part  of  the  Continent 
that  can  alone  ensure  their  prospe- 
rity. 1  wish  for  nothing  that  is  not 
in  the  ireatieB  I  have  concluded. 
I  will  never  sacrifice  the  blood  of 
my  people  to  interests  ih^t  ^re  not 
immediately  the  interests  of  my 
empire.  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
}>eace  of  the  continent  will  not  be 
disturbed. 

The  kin^  of  Spain  is  come  to 
assist  at  this  last  solemnity.  I  have 
given  him  all  that  was  necessary 
and  proper  to  unite  the  interests 
and  hearts  of  the  diflferent  peopte 
of  his  provinces.  Since  1809,  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  strong  places 
m  Spain  have  been  taken  after  me- 
morable sieges.  .  The  insurgents 
.  have  b^n  beat  in  ^  great  number 
of  pitched  battles.  England  liad 
feltlliiswzOr  was  approaching  its  ter- 
mination, and  that  intrigues  and 
gold  were  no  longer  sufficient  to 
nourish  it.  She  found  herself, 
therefore,  obliged  to  change  the 
nature  of  it ;  and  from  an  auxiliary 
she  is  become  a  princip^.  All  she 
has  of  troops  of  the  line  have  been 
sent  into  the  peninsula,  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  drained. 
English  blood  has  at  length  flowed 
in  torrentb,  in  several  actions  jjlo- 
rious  to  ilie  French  arms. — This 
conflict  against  Carthar;e,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  be  decided 
in  fields  of  battle  en  the  ocean,  or 
beyond  the  seas,  will  henceforth  be 
decided  in  the  plains  of  SpAin  I 
When  Eni;]and  shall  be  exhausted, 
when  s)'.e  shall  at  last  have  ieU  ihe 
^A'ils  whicli  for  twenty  years  she 
his  wiih  so  much  craehy  poured 
upon  the  continent,  when  half  of 
htrr  families  shall  be  in  mourning, 
then  shall  a  peal  of  thunder  put  an 
end  to  the  affair  of  the  peninsala, 
tlie  destinies  ct   her  armies,  and 


avenge  Europe  and  Afia  by  finish* 
ing  this  second  JPuxiic  war. 

Gentlemen  deputies  of  departments 
to  the  legislative  body, 

I  have  ordered  itiy  miaxster  to 
lay  before  you  the  accounts  of  1809 
and  1810.  It  is  the  object  f(v  which 
1  havl^  called  you  together.  You 
will  see  in  them  the  prosperous 
state  of  my  fin;uit:es.  Though  I 
have  placed,  withm  three  moDths* 
100  millions  exuaordinary  at  the 
disposal  of  my  ministers  of  war,  to 
detray  the  expenses  of  new  arma- 
ments which  then  app^red  neees-i. 
sary,  I  find  myself  in.thefbrt<uiaG& 
situation  of  not'  having  any  ne« 
taxes  to  impose  upon  my  people 
— 1  shall  not  increase  any  tax— I 
have  no  want  of  any  augmentation 
in  the  imposts. 

The  sitting  being  terminated,  his 
mt^esty  rose  and  retired  amidst  ac- 
clamations*   . 

Protest. 

The  following  protest  was  oa 
Thursday  night  entered  on  the 
journals  of  Use  house  of  lords,' 
against  the  bill  for  fixing  the  value 
of  the  current  coin  and  bank-notes 
at  tlicir  actual  denominaiion— -iliat 
is,  for  fixing  a  guinea  at  twenty-^ne 
shillings,  and  no  mr.rc,  and  a  bank* 
note  at  twenty  shillings,  and  1K> 
less. 

D'uf  Martis,  S  JbH,  1811. 

DISSENTIENT, 

Because  we  think  it  the  duXy  of 
this  hou^c  to  mark  in  the  first  in- 
stance witli  ilie  most  decided  re- 
probation, a.  bill  which  in  our 
judgeirient  manifestly  leads  to  the 
introduction  of  laws  imposing  upon 
the  country  tlw  compulsory  cir- 
culatioji  of  a  paper  currency  |.  a 
meiisure  fi^iught  with  iujusiicej  de^ 
struaive  of  ad  confidence  iiv  tlie 
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legal  security  of  contracts,  atidy  as 
invariable  experience  has  shown, 
necessarily  productive  of  the  most 
tatal  calamities : 

Grenville,  Lansddwne 

Essex  Cowper 

Jersey  ^^''^S 

Orey  Lauderdale. 

For  the  reason  assigned  on  the 
b^her  side,  yid  because  the  repeal 
of  the  law  for  suspending  bank 
payments  in  cash  is  in  my  judp^e- 
ment  the  only  measure  which  can 
cure  the  inconveniences  already 
felt,  and  avert  the  yet  greater  cala- 
mi  ties  which  are  impending  from 
tile  present  state  of  the  circulation 
of  the  country.  Vassal  Holland. 

HIS  majesty's  h^lth. 

The  following  is  the  official  re- 
port of  the  state  of  his  majesty's 
health  on  Saturday  tlie  6th 
of  July,  as  presented  to  the 
privy  council  by  the'  queen's 
council.     . 

Windsor^  July  6. 
'  We  the  under-written,  members 
of  the  council  appointed  to  assist 
her  majesty  in  the  execution  of  the 
truits  committed  to  her  majesty, 
by  virtue  of  the  statute,  passed  in 
the  51st  year  of  his  maje«>ty's  reign, 
entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of*  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  for  the  care  of  his 
majesty's  royal  person,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty's  illness, 
and  for  the  resumption  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  authority  by  his 
majesty,"  having  duly  met  to- 
gether, on  the  6th  day  of  July  1811, 
at  the  Queen's  Lodge,  near  to 
Windsor  Castle,  and  having  called 
before  us,  and  examined  upon  oath, 
Ae  physicians  and  other  persons 
attendant  upon  his-  majesty,  and 
having  ascertained  the  state  of  his 
rrajesty's  health  by  all  such  other 
%Viiys'and  means  as  appeared  to  u» 


to  be  necessary  for  that  pnrpo<;'.% 
do  hereby*declare  and  ccr  !fy,  tiiat 
the  state  of  his  majesty's  health, 
at  the  time  of  this  our  meeting,  is 
hot  such  as  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  resume  the  personal  exercise  of 
his  royal  functions. 

That  his  majesty's  bodily  health 
is  but  little  disordered. 

That,  in  consequence  of  an  ac- 
cession of  rbental  disorder,  subse- 
quent to  our  report  of  the  6th  Apnl 
last,  a  change  took  place  in  the 
system  of  management  which  had* 
been  previously  adopted  for  his 
majesty's  cure.  His  majesty's 
mental  health  is  represented  to  us 
by  all  the  physicians  as  certainly 
improved  since  the  6th  of  April. 
We  are  unable,  however,  to  as- 
certain what  would  be  the  eflPects 
of  an  immediate  recurrence  to  any 
system  of  management,  which 
should  admit  of  as  iree  an  approach 
to  his  majesty's  presence  as  was 
allowed '  in  a  former  period  of  his 
majesty's  indisposition. 

Some  of  his  majesty's  physicians 
do  not  entertain  hopes  of  his  ma- 
jesty's recovery  quite  so  confident 
as  those  which  they  ha.l  expressed 
on  the  6th  of  April.  The  persua- 
sion of  others  of  his  majesty's, phy- 
sicians, that  his  majesty  will  com- 
pletely recover,  is  not  di.tiinished-^ 
and  they  all  appear  to  agrev,  that 
there  is  a  consideraHle  prribabiliiy 
of  his  majesty's  final  recover  y  ;  and 
that  neither  his  majesty's  bodily 
health,  nor  .his  pre<:ent  symptoms, 
nor  the  effect  whichthe  disease  has 
yet  produced  upon  hi.  mijesty*s 
facultie«=,  afford  any  r-ason  for 
thinking  that  his  majesiy  will  not 
ultimately  recover. 
(Signed) 
C.  Cantuar  W.  Grant 
.  E.  Ebor  Montro5.e 

Eldon  Winchilsea ' 

Ellenbordugh.     Arlesford. 
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FK.OR.OGATI0N  OF  PARLfAMENT. 

The  deputy  iisher  of  die  bUdc 
rod  having  summoned  the  house 
of  commons  to  attend  ta  their  lord- 
ships' house,  to  hear  the  royal  as- 
sent»  by  commission,  given  to  the 
gold  coin  bill,  and  the  militia  in- 
terchange amendment  bill:  tliis 
being  done,  the  lords  commls- 
'sionersj  authorized  by  the  letters 
patent  of  the  prince  regent,  in  the 
name  pf  his  majesty,  proceeded  to 
read  the  regent's  speech  on  die  oc- 
casion. 

The  commissioners  were  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord 
chancellor,  earl  Camden,  the  earl 
of  Westmorland  and  the  earl  of 
Aylcsford. 

The  lord  chancellor  read  the 
speech  as  foUo^ws ; 

My  lords,  and  gendemen. 

His  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  nis  majesty,  has  com- 
manded us  to  signify  to  you  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  iind^ 
himself  enable^  to  relieve  you  from 
your  attendance  in  parliament,  af- 
ter the  long  and  laborious  duties  of 
the  session.  We  are  particularly 
directed  to  express  liis  approbation 
of  d>e  wisdom  and  firmness  which 

20Q  ha^e  manifested,  in  enablinp^ 
is  royal  highness  to  continue  the 
exeruonsof  tnis  country  in  the  cause 
of  our  allies^  ancTto  prosecute  the 
war  with  increased  activity  and  vi* 
gour. 

Your  determined  perseverance  in 
a  system  of  liberal  aid  to  the  brave 
and  loyal  nations  of  the  peninsula 
has  progressively  augmented  their 
means  and  spirit  of  resistance ;  while 
the  humane  attention  which,  yau 
have  paid  to  the  sufierings  of  the 
.inhabitants  of  Portugal,  under  the 
nneiampkd  cmelty  of  the  enemy, 
has  confirmed  the  alliance  by 
mew  ties  of  afiet^ioui  and  cannot 


fail  to  inspire  addfdonal  zeal  dod 
animation  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  common  cause. 

His  royal  highness  especially 
commands  us  to  declare  his  cordiu 
concurrence  in  the  measures  which 
you  have  adapted,  for  improving 
the  internal  security  and  military 
resources  of  the  united  kingdom* 
,  For  these  important  purposes  yoa 
have  wisely  provided,  by  establish- 
ing a  system  for  the  annual  supply 
ofthe*  regular  arn!y,  and  for  the 
interchange  of  the  milidas  of  Gceat 
Bricain  and  Ireland  ;  and  his  royal 
highness  has  the  sadsfaction  of  ra- 
formine  you,  that  the  voluntary 
zeal  wpich  has  already  been  mam- 
fested  upon 'this  occasion  has  ena- 
bled him  (0  give  immediate  opera- 
tion, to  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  union  and  mutual  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be 
more  effectually  cemented  and  im- 
proved. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 

His  royal  highness  commands  us 
to  thank  you,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  for  the  libe- 
ral supplies  Wiiicli  you  have  for- 
nislied  for  every  branch  of  the 
public  service. 

His  royal  highness  has  seen  with 
pleasure  the  readiness  with  which 
you  have  applied  the  separate 
means  of  Great  Britain  to  the  fi- 
nancial relief  of  Ireland  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment ;  and  derives  much 
satisfaction'  from  perceiving  that 
you  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
this  object  with  so  little  additional 
burdicn  upon  the  resources  of  this 
part  of  the  united  kingdom*  The 
manner  in  which  you  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  condidon  of 
the  Irish  revenue  has  met  with 
his  royal  highness's  approbation  9 
and  liis  royal  highness  commaiKls 
tts  to  add»  that  1^  looks  with  conG« 
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denoe  to  tbe  ad'vantage  which  m.-iy 
be  denied  from  the  attention  of 
parliament  hanng  been  given  to 
this  important  subject. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen. 
His  royal  highness  commands 
us  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  island  of  Mauri- 
tius. This  last  and  most  import- 
ant colony  of  France  has  been 
obtained  with  inconsiderable  loss» 
find  its  acquisition  must  materially 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
British  commerce  and  possessions 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world- 

Thc  successes  which  have  crown* 
ed  his  majesty's  arms,  during  the 
present  campaign,  under  the  di- 
stinguished command  of  lieutenant- 
getwral  lord  viscount  Wellington, 
are  most  important  to  the  interest^ 
and  glorious  to  the  character  of  the 
country.  His  royal  highness  wai;m- 
ly  participates  in  all  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  excited  by  those 
successes^  and  concurs  in  the  just 
applause  which  you  have  bestowed 
Upon  the  skill,  prudence,  and  intre- 
pidity so  conspicuously  displayed 
in  obtaining  them. 

It  affords  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  his  royal  highness  to  reflect,  that, 
should  it  ple:ise  divine  providence 
to  restore  his  majesty  to  the  ardent 
prayers  and  wishes  of  his  majesty's 
peonle,  his  royal  highness  will  be 
enabled  to  lay  before  his  majesty, 
in  the  history  of  these  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  arms,  through- 
out a  series  of  systematic  opera- 
tions, so  satisfactory  a  proof  that 
the  national  interests  and  the  glory 
of  the  I  British  name  have  been  so 
soccfissfully  mainuined,  while  his 
royal  highness  has  conducted  the 
government  of  the  united  king- 
dom. ' 

Then  a  commission  for  prorogue- 
ing  the  parliament  was  read ;  after 
wfiid^  the.  lord  chancellor  ssdd  t 
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My  lords  and  gentlemen* 
By  virtue  of  the  commission  an* 
der  the  great  seal  to  us  and  other 
lords  directed,  and  now  read,  we 
do,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  his  royal  highness  the  prinqe  re- 
gent, in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
nis  ^majesty,  prorogue  this  parlia- 
ment to  Thursday,  the  twenty-se- 
cond day  of  August  next,  to  be 
then  here  holden  ;  and  this  parlia- 
ment is  •  accordingly  prorogued  to 
Thursday,  the  twenty>second  day  ' 
of  Aueust  next. 

The  nouse  immediately  rose  tiH 
the  2^d  of  August. 

TWO  DECREES  OF  BONAPARTE. 

By  two  decrees,  dated  the  27th  cf 
July,    the  emperor  of   France, 
wishing  to  make  several  disposi- 
tions useful  to  his  good  city  of 
Rome,  as  he  affectedly  calls  it» 
has  decreed  as  follows  :   . 
The  imperial  court  of  justice 
shall  be  established  at  the  chancery; 
the  academy  of  the  university  in 
the   Kood  city  of  Rome,  shall  be 
established    at  the  college    della 
Sapienza.      Two  lyceums  shall  be 
established  at  Rome,  one  at  the 
Roman  college,  and  the  other  at 
that  of  the  Jesuits.    The  magazines 
of  corn  and  oil  at  the  Bath»  of 
Dioclesian  and  Coeneto,  and  Civitic 
Vecchia,  are  ceded  to  the  city  of 
Rome. 

Every  year  there  shaU  bepro-* 
vided  an  extraordinary  fund  of  one 
millbn,  under  the  title  of  The 
special  fund  for  the  embellishiteents 
c£  Rome.  This  fund  dlall  be 
raised  partly  on  the  city  and  partly 
on  the  revenues  of  the  extraordinary. 
It  shall  be  applied  to  the  excava- 
tions for  the  discovery  of  antiquities} 
to  the  perfectioning  of  the  naviga- 
tion ot  the  Tiber ;  to  thie  construc- 
tion of  a  new  bridge  on  the  site  of 
that  of  Hocatius  Cocksf  toi^ 
(O)        .    finishing 
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finishing  of  the  bridge  of  Sixtus  ; 
to  the  aggrandisement  and  embel- 
iishiTjent  of  the  squares  of  Trajan 
and  the  Pantheon ;  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  market  and  twx)  slaughter- 
ing^places ;  to  the  opening  of  a 
promenade  on  the  side  of  tlie  Gate 
of  the  People^  and  artother  on  the  site 
of  the  Forum,  of  the  Coliseum,  and 
of  the  M^unt  Piilatine,  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  botanic  garden,  &c. 
The  fund  of  one  million  shall  be 
employed  in  1811  in  ihe  following 
manner :— 100,000  hvres  for  the 
wood  to  complete  the  navigation 
of  tlie  Tiber,  especially  in  that 
part  of  the  river  which  flows 
through  the  city  of  Rome  ;  50,000 
to  begin  the  new  bridge  of  Hora- 
tius  Codes  ;  50,000  for  the  bridge 
of  Sixtus ;  50,000  for  the  enbrge- 
in«nt  and  embellishments  of  the 
squares  of  Trajan  and  the  Pan- 
theon ;  150,(500  for  the  promenade 
at  the  Gate  of  the  People  j  100,000 
for  the  promenade  at  the  Capitol ; 

'50,000  for  the  market;  100,0{X) 
for  the  slaughtering- places  ;  50,0(K) 
for  the  botanic  garden;  300,000 
livres  for  a  fund  to  furnish  sup- 
plementary aid,  according  to  the 
statements  made  of  the  progress  of 

'  tlie  works,  and  to  commence  new 
ones,  according  to  the  proposals 
which  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  plans  for  the  perfectioning 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber, 

.  from  Perugia  to  the  sea,  and 
especiallv  of  that  part  of  tlie  river 
which  flows  through  ilie  city  of 
Rome,  the  new  bridge  of  Horadas 
Codes,  and  the  bridge  of  Sixtus^ 
sJiall  be  commenced  without  delay, 
and  shall  be  submitted  to  his  ma* 
jcsty  in  the  sittings  pf  bridges 
and  causeways  which  shall  be  held 
in  December^ 

'Also  shall  b^  commenced,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  plans 


for  the  enlargement  andeBpbellish- 
nient  of  the  squares  of  Trajan  and 
the  Pantheop,  and  for  the  market 
and  slaughtering-places.  In  the 
m^n  time,  tin  the  plans  for  ihe 
square  of  Trajan  shall  have  receiv- 
ed his  majesty's  approbation*  the 
conv£nts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
St.  Eupheaiia  shall  be  pulled 
down. 

The  plans  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  his  majesty  for  the  pre- 
mcnade  on  the  side  of  the  Gate  of 
the  People  are  approved;  and  to 
carry  them  into  effect  the  convent 
del  Populo,  and  its  dependencies, 
shall  be  pulled  down. ,  This  pro- 
menade sliall  be  called  the  Garden 
of  the  Great  Caesar. 

The  promenade  projected  on  the 
site  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Coliseum 
shall  he  called  the  Garden  of  the 
Capitol.  The  plans  of  them  shall 
be  presented  without  delay,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  botanic  garden. 

The  houses,  palaces,  and  de- 
pendencies, situated  on  the  sites 
destined  for  the  embellishments  of 
Rome>  and  yrhich  appertain  to  his 
majesty,  or  which  appertain  to  the 
court  of  Naples,  shall  be  pulled 
down. 


Paiacf  of  St.  CiovJ^  Jug.  24. 

Napoleon,  en  J  peror  of  the  French, 
king  of  Iraly,  protector  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  media- 
tor of  the  Swisb  confederation,  &c. 
&c.  Ac. 

An  .account  having  been  given 
of  the  state  of  printing  and  vend- 
ing of  books  in  the  departments  of 
the  Hanseatic  towns  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  Roman  slates  : 

Wishing  to  reconcile  the  rights 
which  are  guarantied  by  our  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  literary  property 
of  authors  with  the  interests  of  onr 
subjects,  the  booksellers  and  print- 
^     '  ers 
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CTS  of  theabove-mentioncd  depart- 
ments, and  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  being  troubled  on  account  of 
editions  of  'the  aforesaid  works 
-which  they  may  have  published 
anterior  to  the  ruinous  disputes  be- 
tween theih  : 

Upon  tl?e  report  of  our  minister 
of  the  interior,  pur  council  of  state 
agreeing,  we  have  decreed  and  do 
decree  as  follows : 

Art  1.  Editions  printed  anterior 
to  the  1st  January  1811,  in  the 
departments  of  the  22d,  29th,  and 
SOih  military  diyisions,  of  works 
printed  in  France  ulterior  to  the 
same  epoch,  and  constituting  a  part 
of  piivate  literary  property,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  counterteit, 
provided  they  are  stamped  before 
the  1st  of  January  next. 

2,  Consequently  editors,  printers, 
and  all  booksellers  or  others  in 
any  way  trading  in  books  in  the 
above  designated  ^  departments, 
who  may  be  proprietors  or  in'  pos- 
session of  any  of  them,  are  bound 
to  declare  to  the  prefect  of  their 
department  the  number  of  copies 
they  possess  of  the  said  editions. 
The  prefects  will  transmit  a  copy 
of  these  declarations  to  our  director- 
general  for  bookselling. 

3.  These  copies  must  be  present- 
ed in  each  department,  and  by  each 
printer  or  bookseller,  prior  to  the 
i  St  of  October,  to  the  commissioner 
delegated  for  the  purpose, ,  and  the 
first  page  in  each  of  them  carefully 
stamped  ;  after  which  they  may  be 
freely  sold  throughout  the  empire. 

4*.  The  bobkselfers  shall  be  bound 
to  pay  tjje  authors  or  proprietors 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  whole  of  the 
copies  declared  by  them  to  be  in 
their  warehouses,  or  at  their ,  dis- 
posal, and  that  too  every  six 
months,  in  proportion  to  the  sales 
they  make>  which  shall  be  determin- 


ed by  the  number  of  copies  that 
remain  of  those  they  produce. 

5.  On  the  1st  of  October,  the 
stamps  shall  be  sent  back  to  our 
director-general  for  bookselling ; 
after  which  time  all  copies  of  u\e 
above-mentioned  editions  that  shall 
be  found'  without  a  stamp  will  be 
considered  spurious,  and  those  upon 
whom  they  are  found  subject  to  the 
punishments  settled  by  the  laws  and 
our  regulations. 

6.  Our  grand  Judge,  minister  of 
justice,  and  our  mmiscer  for  the 
interior,  are  charged,  each  in  as 
much  as  concerns  him,  with  the 
execution  of  the  present  decree* 
which  shall  be  inserted  in  our  bul- 
letin of  laws. 

(Signed)     Napoleon. 
Milany  Avg.  25. 

To-day  being  the  nativity  of  her 
majesty  the  empress  and  queen, 
there  was  a  court  and  spectacle  at 
the  palace* 

The  royal  institute,  in  the  sitting 
of  the  6th  of  May  last,  voted  an 
address  to  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  France,  containing  sentiments 
of  regard  for  his  royalperson- 

His  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king  was  most  graciously  pleased 
to  receive  it,  and  remitted  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Italian  insti- 
tute : 

Count  Perades,  president  of  the 
institute,  after  having  recalled  Italy 
to  the  glory  of  arms,  my  care  has 
been  to  recall  it  to  the  ancient  ho- 
nour of.  the  sciences  and  arts. 

For  this  end  I  have  given  my 
kingdom  of  Italy  that  form  which 
to  me  appeared  most  conducible 
to  the  progress  of  Italian  literature* 
The  sentiments  which  the  Italian 
institute  have  expressed  for  me  are 
guarantees  of  its  zeal  to  second  my 
mtentions. 

The  present  having  no  other  end, 
(0  2)  I  pray. 
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I  pra7»  M«  President,  God  ma^  have 
you  in  his  holy  keeping* 

NIW    SPANISH    CONSTITUTION. 

The  cortes  haying  appointed,  a 
committee  of  their  body  to  form 
the  plan  of  a  constitution,  .the  fol- 
lowing are  said  to  be  iht  prelimi- 
nary and  fundamental  principles  of 
the  plan  which  the  commiuee  have 
proposed.  The  two  sections,  con* 
sisting  of  242  article$>  were  read  in 
the  public  sitting  of  the  19lh  Aug. 
Prfiimmary  and fwttiamental 
prlnciplti. 
.  Spain  belongs  to  the  Spanish 
people,  and  is  not  the  patrimony 
of  any  family^  The  cation  only 
can  make  fundamental  laws.  The 
Roman  catholic  and  apostolic  re- 
ligion, unmiied  with  any  other, 
is  the  only  religion  which  tlie  na- 
tion professes  or  will  profess.  The 
government  of  Spain  is  an  heredi* 
tary  monarchy.  The  coftes  shall 
maJte  the  laws,  and  the  king  shall 
execute  them. 

Spamsh  citizens. — The  children 
of  Spaniards,  and  of  foreigners 
married  to  Spanish  women,  or  who 
bring  a  capital  in  order  to  natura- 
lize themselves  to  the  soil,  or  esta- 
blish themselves  in  trade,  or  who 
teach  any  useful  art,  are  citizens 
of  Spain.  None  but  citizens  can 
fill  municipal  ofBces.— The  rights 
of  citizenship  may  be  lost  by  long 
absence  from  the  country,  or  by 
cofidemnacion  to  corporeal  or  in- 
famous punishments. 

The  iw/.— The  person  of  the 
king  is  inviolable  and  sacred.  He 
shall  sanction  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  cortes.  He  may  declare  war 
and  make  peace.  He  shall  ap- 
point to  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments on  the  proposal  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  He  shall  dixiect  all 
diplomatic  xu^otiations. ,  He  shall 


superintend  the  application  of  the 
public  revenue,  &c. 

Riitrictions  on  the  Ungfy  auihonly^ 
—The  king  shall  not  obstroct 
the  meeting  of  the  cortes  in  the 
cases  and  at  the  periods  pointed  oat 
by  the  constitution,  nor  embarrass 
or  suspend  the  sittings,  &c.  All 
who  may  advise  him  to  any  such 
proceedings  shall  be  holden  and 
dealt  with  as  traitors.  He  must 
not  travel,  marry,  alienate  any 
thing,  abdicate  the  crown,  raise 
ta&es,  nor  exchange  any  town,  city, 
&c.  without  having  first  obtained 
permission  of  the  cortes.  Don  Fer- 
dinando  VII.  is  declared  by  the 
cortes  king  of  Spain,  and  after  his 
decease  his  legitimate  descendants 
shall  succeed  to  the  throne*  The 
king  shall  be  a  minor  until  he  has 
completed  the  age  of  18  years.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  king  shall  be  calk 
ed  prince  of  the  Asturias,  and^  as 
such,  shall  at  the  age  of  14  take 
an  oath  before  the  cortes  to  main- 
tain the  constitution^  and  to  be 
faithful  to  die  king.  During  a 
minority  a  regency  shall  be  form- 
ed, which  shall  superintend  the 
education  of  the  young  prince  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  orders  of  the  cortes. 
The  regency  shall  be  presided  by 
the  queen  mother,  if  she  be  in  life, 
and  shall  be  composed  of  two  of 
the  oldest  deputies  of  the  cortes, 
who  shall  be  re[^ced  from  year  to 
year,  and  of  two  counsellors  of  the 
council  of  state  chosen  in  the  dr- 
der  of  their  seniority.  The  cortes 
shall  fix  tlie  salary  proper  for  the 
support  of  the  king  and  his  family, 
and  shall  poiat  out  the  places  des- 
tined for  his  recreation,  &c.  The 
infantes  naay  be  appohued  to  all 
employments,  but  cannot  be  ma- 
gistrates, fior  members  of  the  cor- 
tes, and  must  nojt  leave  the  king- 
dom without  thepermissioBofme 

said 
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said  cortes.  There  shall  he  eight 
secretaries  of  state,  incloding  two 
for  South  and  North  America; 
they  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
afFairs  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  the  remuneratioil  which 
they  shall  receive  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cortes,  A  council  of 
state  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of 
40  members :  fou,r  of  this  number 
are  to  be  gnmdees  of  Spain  of  ac- 
knowledged merit  and  virtue ;  four 
ecclesiastics,  of  which  two  shall  be 
bishops;  twelve  Americans;  the 
remaining  twenty  members  to  be 
chosen  from  among  the  most  re- 
spectable  citizens  of  the  other  classes 
of  the  community.  This  council 
shall  meet  every  year  on  the  first 
of  March,  and  shall  sit  during 
three  months.  This  period  can 
only  be  extended  on  the  request  of 
the  king^,  or  for  some  reason  of 
great  urgency.  In  such  cases  the 
session  may  be  prolonged,  but  not 
beyond  one  month. 

The  cories.^^The  election  of  the 
cortes  shall  take  place  conformably 
to  the  mpde  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution, aiKl  one  deputy  shall  be 
choseii  for  each  70,000  souls.  The 
sittings  df  the  cortes  shall  be  opened 
by  the  king,  or  in  his  name,  by  the 
president  of  the  deputation  of  the 
cortes,  'which  ought  to  remain  per- 
manenty  in  order  to  watch  over  the 
fulfilment  of  the  constitution. 

HIS  majesty's  health. 

The  queen's  third  (^larterly 
council^  consisting  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canten>ury  and  York, 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of 
Montrose,  earls  Winc}iilsea  and 
Aylesfordt  and  lord  EUenborough, 
assembled  at  Windsor  Castle  on 
Saturday^  October  the  5ih,  con- 
formably to  the  regency  act,  before 
which  his  majesty's  j^ysicians 
underwent   a   long    examination. 


The  lord  chancellor  afterwards 
waited  upon  the  prince  regent,  and 
laid  .before  his  royal  highness  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings. 

Report  of  the  queen^s  councii^  held  ^Ot 
Windsor,  Saturday^  Oct.  5, 181 1. 

That  the  s^^ate  of  his  majesty's 
health,  at  the  time  of  this  meeting, 
is  not  $nch  as  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  resume  the  personal  exercise  of 
his  royal  authority ;  that  his  ma» 
jesty's  bodily  health  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  altered  since  the  date 
of  our  last  report;  hoc  that  his 
majesty's  mental  health  doe^  appear 
to  be  considerably  worse  than  it 
was  at  the  time  of  our  last  report. 

From  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  his  majesty's  recovery  is 
represented  as  very  improbable  by 
all  the  physicians  in  attendance 
upon  his  majesty,  excepting  one, 
who  still  thinks  it  probable  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  looking  to  his 
majesty's  faculties,  the  remaining 
vigour  of  his  constitution  and  bo- 
dily health,  a  few  of  the  mediqal 
persons  in  attendance  represent 
that  tliey  do  not  despair,  and  the 
majority  of  the  physicians  that  they 
do  not  entinlj  despair  of  his  map 
jesty's  recovery. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

THE  nECLARATION  OF    RIGHTS   OF 
THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  CARACCAS. 

The  supreme  confess  of  Vene- 
zuela, in  its  legislative  session  for 
the  province  oT  Caraccas>  taking 
into  consideration  that  to  the  neglect 
and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  man, 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed,' 
must  be  ascribed  all  those  evils 
which  this  people  have  endured  for 
three  centuries  past ;  and  actuated 
by  the  desire  of  re-establishing 
those  sacred  principles  on  a  solid 
basis,  has  resolved,  in  obedience  to 
the  gencfral  will,  to  declare^  and 
(OS)  dodi 
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doth  now  solemnly  declare,  in  the 
presence  of  the  universe,  these 
rights  inalienable  ;  to  the  end  that 
every  citizen  may  at  all  times  com- 
pare the  acts  of  the  goTemment 
with  the  purposes  of  the  social  in- 
stitutions ;  that  the  magistrate  may 
never  lose  si^ht  of  the  rules  by 
which  his  conduct  must  be  regulat- 
ed ;  and  that  the  legislator  may 
in  no  case  mistake  tne  objects  of 
the  trust  committed  to  him. 
Sovereignty  of  the  people. 

1.  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
people,  and  the  exercise  of  it  in  the 
citizens,  by  the  medium  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  through  the 
agency  of  their  representatives 
legally  constituted. 

2.  Sovereignty  is  by  hs  essence 
and  nature  imprescriptible,  inalien- 
able, and  indivisible. 

3.  A  portion  only  of  the  pitizens, 
even  with  the  right  of  suffrage, 
cannot  exercise  the  sovereignty ; 
every  individual  ought  to  partici- 
pate by  his  vote  in  the  formation  of 
the  body  which  is  to  represent  the 
sovereign  authority  ;  because  all 
have  a  right  to  express  their  will 
with  full  and  entire  liberty.  This 
principle  alone  can  render  the  con- 
stitution of  their  government  legi- 
timate and  just. 

4.  Any  individual,  corporate 
body,  or  city,  which  attempts  to 
usurp  the  sovereignty,  incurs  the 
crime  of  treason  against  the  people. 

5.  Thepublic  functionaries  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  a  definite 
period  of  time,  and  the  investiture 
with  a  public  function  shall  not  at- 
tach any  other  importance  or  in- 
fluence than  what  they  acquire  Jn 
the  opiiiion  of  their  fellow-citizen*, 
by  the  virtues  they  may  exercisp 
whilst  occupied  in  the  service  of 
the  republic. 

6.  Crimes  committed  by  the  re- 
presentatives and  agents  pt  the  re- 


puWfc  shall  not  be  passed  over  with 
impunity  ;  because  no  iridivklual 
has  a  right  to  1>ecome  more  inviola- 
ble than  another, 

7.  The  law  shall  be  equal  for 
all,  to  punish  crimes,  and  to  re- 
ward virtues,  without  distinction  of 
birth  or  hereditary  pretensions. 
Rights  of  man  In  society. 

1 .  The  purpose  of  society  is  Ae 
common  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  government  is  instituted  to  se- 
cure it. 

2.  The  felicity  of  the  people 
consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
security,  property,  and  equality  of 
rights,  in  the  presence  of  the  law, 

3.  The  lawis  formed  by  the  fret* 
and  solemn  expression  of  the  genera! 
will,  declared  by  agents  whom  the 
people  elect  t^  represent  their  will 

4.  The  right  to  declare  their 
thoughts  and  opinions^  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  is  unrestrain- 
ed and  free,  under  responsibility  to 
the  law  fpr  any  violation  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  the  rdigioos 
opinions,  property  and  honour  of 
the  citizen. 

5.  The  object  of  the  law  ts  to 
regulate  the  manner  in  which  the 
citizens  ought  to  act  upon  occa- 
sions, when  reason  requires  that 
they  should  conduct  themeselves 
not  merely  by  their  individual 
judgement  and  will,  but  by  a  com- 
mon rule. 

6.  When  a  citizen  submits  his 
actions  to  a  law  which  his  judge- 
ment does  not  approve,  he  docs 
not  surrender  his  rieht  nor  Ws 
reason,^  but  obeys  the  law  because 
he  should  not  be  influenced  by  his 
own  private  judgement  agMstthc 
general  will  to  which  he  ought  to 
conform.  Thus  the  law  does  not 
exact  tJie  sacrifice  of  r^ison,  nor 
the  liberty  of  those  who  do  not 
approve  it,  because  it  never  inaV«s 
an  attempt  upon   libertyt  wdess 
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wliem  -the  latter  violates  social 
order,  or  swerves  from  those  prin- 
ciples vshich  determine  that  all 
shiiU  be  governed  by  one  common 
ruk  or  law. 

7.  Every  citizen  cannot  hold  an 
equal  power  in  the  formation  of 
the  law,  because  all  do  not  equally 
coQpibuie  to  the  preservation  of 
die  state,  to  the  security  and  tran- 
quiUity  of  society; 

8.  The  citizens  shall  be  ranged 
in  two  classes;  the  one  with  the 
right  of  suffrage,  the  other  without 
it. 

9«  Those  possessing  the  right  of 

suffrage  are  such  as  :ue  established 

in   the  territory  of  Venezuela,   of 

^whatever  nation  they  zriiiy  be,  and 

they  alone  constitute  sovereignty. 

20.  Those  not  entitled  to  the 
riji^ht  of  suffrage  are  such  as  haT^e 
no  certain  place  of  residence  f  those 
without  property,  which  is  the 
support  of  society.  This  class, 
nevertheless,  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
the  law,  and  its  protection,  in  as 
full  a  measure  as  the  other,  but 
without  participating  in  the  right 
of  suffrage.  ^ 

1 U  No  individual  can  be  ace  us* 
ed,  arrested,  or  confined,  utdess  in 
cases  explicitly  pointed  out  by  law. 

12.  Everv  act  exercised  aeainst  a 
citizen,  without  the  formalities  of 
the  law,  is  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical. 

13.  Any  magistrate  who  decrees 
or  causes  an  arbitrary  act  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, shall  be  punished  with  the 
severity  the  law  prescribes. 

14.  The  law  shall  protect  public 
and  individual  liberty  against  op-  - 
presslon'  and  tyranny. 

J  5.  Every  citizen  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  innocent,  until  he  shall 
have  been  proved  culpable.  If  it 
become  necessary  to  .ecure  his 
person,  unnecessary  rigour  for  the 
purpose  shall  be  repressed  by  law. 


16.  No  person  shall  be  sentenced 
or  punislied  withrut  a  legal  trial,  in 
virtue  of  a  law  promulgated  pre- 
viously to  the  offence.  Any  law 
which  punishes  crimes  committed 
previous  to  its  existence,  is  tyranni- 
cal. A  retroactive  effiecc  assumed 
by  the  law  is  a  crime. 

17.  The  law  shall  not  decree  any 
punishment  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  that  shall  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  crime,  and  useful  to 
society, 

18.  Security  consists  in  the  pro- 
tection  afforJta  by  society  to  each 
of  its  members,  for  the  preservation 
of  his  person,  his  rigms,  aud  his 
property. 

19.  Every  individual  possesses 
the  right  to  acquire  property,  and 
to  dispose  of  it  at  will,  unless  his 
will  be  contrary  to  a  previous  com«> 
pact,  or  tc  law. 

20.  No  kind  of  labour,  art,  in- 
dustry, or  commerce,  shall  ba 
prohibited  to  any  citizen,  save  only 
such  establishments  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  subsistence  of  the 
state. 

21.  No  one  can  be  deprived  of 
the  least  portion  of  his  propert)< 
without  his  consent,  except  when 
the  public  neces'iity  requires  it,  and 
then  under  the  condition*of  a  just 
compensaticn.  No  contribution 
can  be  required  and  established,  un#. 
less  for  the  general  utility.  Every 
citizen  entitled  to  suffrage,  has 
the  right,  through  the  medium 
of  his  representatives,  to  advise 
and  consult  on  the  establishment 
of  con:ributions,  to  watch'over  their 
application,  and  to  require  ah  ac- 
count of  the  same  from  those  he 
has  elected  as  his  representatives. 

22.  The  liberty  of  claiming  one*« 
rights,  in  the  presence  of  the  depo- 
sitories of  the  public  authority,  in 
no  case  can  be  withiield,  nor  con^ 
fined  to  any  particular  citizen. 

•       (O  4)  23   There 
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23.  There' is  individual  oppres- 
siotiy  "when  one  xhember  of  societj 
is  oppressed  ;  there  is  also  the  op- 
pression of  a  number,  when  the 
social  body  is  oppressed.  In  these 
cases  the  laws  are  violated,  and  the 
citizens  liave  a  right  to  demand  the 
observance  of  the  laws. 

24.  The  house  of  every  citizen  is 
an  Inviolable  asylum.  No  one  has 
a  tight  to  enter  it  violently  i  except 
in  cases  of  conflagration,  deluge, 
or  application  proceeding  from  the 
same  bouse  ;  or  for  objects  of  cri- 
minal proceedings  in  the  cases  and 
wiA  tne  essentials  determined  by 
law,  and  under  the  responsibility  of 
Reconstituted  authorities  who  have 
iBsaed  the  decree.  Domiciliary 
visits,  and  civil  executions,  shall 
take  place  only  in  open  day,  in 
virtue  of  the  law,  and  with  respect 
to  the  person  and  object  expressly 
pointed  out  in  the  act  authorising 
such  visitation  and  execution. 

25.  Every  foreigner,  of  whatever 
sntion  he  may  be,  shall  be  received 
and  admitted  into  the  state  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

2S.  The  persons  and  properties 
•f  foreigners  shall  enjoy  the  sanie 
.  security  as  the  native  citizens,  pro- 
vided always  that  they  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
c^ce,  and  respect  the  catholic  re- 
ligion, the  only  one  in  this  country. 

27.  Theforeigners  who  reside  in 
liie  sute  of  the  Caraccas,  becoming 
naturalized  and  holding  property, 
riiall  enjoy  all  the  nghts/)f  citizen- 
ihip. 

Duties  ef  man  in  society, 

1.  The  rights  of  others,  in  rela* 
don  to  each  individual,  have  their 
limit  in  die  moral  principle  vvhich 
determines  their  duties,  the  fulfil- 
ment whereof  is  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  rights  of 
each  of  the  individuals.  Their  basis 
are  these  maxims :— >^  Render  to 


others  the  good  wbidi  jouwoitid 
they  should  render  onto  yon.'* 
««  Do  not  unto  another  that  which 
you  do  not  wish  to  be  done  nolo 
you." 

2.  The  duties  of  every  individqal 
with  respect  to  society^  ace  t  U> 
live  in  absolute  subausaon  to  the 
laws— to  obey  and  respect  the  l^al 
acts  of  the  constixuted  audioritie&^- 
to  maintain  liberty  and  equality—- 
to  contribute  to  the  public  expenses 
— to  serve  the  country  in  all  its 
exigenctes^-^nd,  i^  it  beoomes 
necessary,  to  render  ^o  it  the  sacri- 
fice of  p^-operty  and  life :  in  the 
exercise  of  these  virtues  contUts 
genuine  patriotism. 

3.  Whoever  openly  does  vio-t 
lence  to  the  laws — whoever  endca^* 
vours  to  elude  them— declares  him* 
self  an  enemy  to  society. 

4.  No  one  can  be  a  p^ood  eiti^ 
zen,  unless  he  be  a  good  parent^ 
a  good  son,  a  good  brother,  a  good 
friend,  and  a  good  husbands 

5.  No  man  can  be  a  man  of 
worth,  unless  he  be  a  candid,  faith* 
ful,  and  religious  observer  of  the 
laws :  the  exercise  of  private  and 
domestic  virtues  is  the  basis  of  pub* 
lie  virtue. 

Duties  of  the  social  b^^ 
l.The  duty  of  society  with  re* 
spect  to  its  individual  members  is- 
the  social  guaranteed  This  coosisu 
in  the  obligation  on  the  whole  to- 
secure  to  every  individual  theeniey- 
ment  and  preservation  of  his  ri^ts, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  na« 
tional  sovereignty. 

%  The  social  guarantee  cannot 
exist,  unless  the  law  dearly  de« 
termines  the  bounds  of  .the  powers 
vested  in  the  functionaries;  nor- 
when  the  responsibility  of  the  pnblic 
functionaries  has  not  been  expressly 
determine  i  and  defined. 

S.  Public  succour  is  a  $aered 
duty  of  society;  it  ought  to  provide 

for 
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for  the  subsistence  of  die  tinlbr* 
tcinal^  citftens,  either  bj  emufmg 
^ihployinent  to  those  who  are 
cat>able  of  acquiring  means  of  sub- 
ststenoe,  or  else  by  affording  the 
ftieans  oC  support  to  such  as  cannot 
flcquife  it  l?y  labour. 

COKRBsrONDSNCB  BfiTWStK  THB 
tOUDS  OF  HIS  MAjl'STy's  TREA- 
SURY AMD  THB  AUDITOR  OF  THB 
ItCHBQUBRy  RFSFBCTTNG  THE 
ISSVfi  OF  MONBT  TOR  THB  SER-* 
VICR  OF  THB  ARMY  AND  KAVY. 

No.  I.—  Warrant  —  SOO^OOOL  — 
bank  of  England ;  on  account  of 
'  the  treasurer  of  the  navy. 
After  our  heartycommendations : 
—Whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament^  ent'itl^d^ 
•*  An  act  for  grantingto  his  majesty 
certain'  sums  of  money  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain, 
and  for  applying  certain  moneys 
therein  mentioned,  for  the  service 
of  the  year  1810,  and  for  further 
appropriating  tlie  supplies  granted 
in  this  session  of  parliament,"  the 
^  sum  of  19,237,934/.  f.s.  lid.  was 
*  granted  to  his  majesty,  for  and 
towards  the  naval  services  therein 
more  particularly  mentioned  :  and 
vrhereas  it  appears  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  houses  of  lords  and  com- 
mons, that  **  his  majesty  is  prevent- 
ed by  his  present  indisposition  from 
coming  to  his  parliament,  and  from 
attending  to  public  business,  and 
tllat  the  personal  eirercise  of  the 
royal  authority  by  his  majesty  is 
thereby  for  the  present  interrupted:" 
and  whereas  it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  his  majesty's  service, 
that  the  sums  granted  as  aforesaid 
should  be  issued  and  applied  for  the 
purposes  authorized  by  the  said  act; 
and  that  for  the  urgent  and  pressing 
demands  of  the  navy  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  manifest 
and  seriooB  injury  which  the  public 
service  would  sustain  if  such  issue  of 


money  were  not  made^'th^at  the  sura 
of  500,000/.  should  be  forthwith 
issued  for  the  service  of  the  navy : 
And  whereas  dut  ing  the  continuance 
of  his  majesty's  indisposition,  and 
previous  to '  any  authority  being 
obtained  by  act  of  parliament  to 
authorize  the  signature  of  his  majes- 
ty's Uhme  or  the  application  oihis 
privy  seal,  the  ordinary  a;id  accus- 
tonjed  mode  of  issuing  money  out 
of  the  exchequer  cannot  be  pursued: 
and  whereas  by  the  said  recited  act 
certain  sums  therein  mentioned  are 
directed  to  be  issued  and  applied  for 
and  towards  making  good  the  sup* 
ply  granted  to  his  majesty  ;  and  the 
(commissioners  of  his  majesty 'stream 
sury,  now  or  for  the  time  being,  pr 
any  three  or  more  of  them,  or  the 
high  treasurer  for  the  time  beingy 
are  or  is  thereby  or  by  other  acts 
tlierein  recited,  authorised  and  em<* 
powered  to  issue  and  ^pply  the  same 
accordingly :  These  are  therefore, 
under  the  particular  exigency  of  the 
case,  to  pray  and  require  you  to  draw 
an  order  for  paying  under  the  gOm 
vernor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
England,  upon  account  of  the  right 
honourable  George  Rose,  treasurer 
.  of  his  majesty's  navy,  or  of  the  trea- 
surer tliereot  forthe  time  being,a©j| 
sum  or  sums  of  money  not  exceed? 
ing  m  the  whole  the  sum  of  fiv^ 
hundred  thbusand  pounds,  by  way 
of  imprest  and  upon  account,  fqv 
the  service  of  the  navy  and  tlie  ?ic« 
tualling  thereof;  and  let  the  said 
order  be  satisfied  out  of  any  the  trea- 
sure  or  revenue  in  the  receipt  of  th« 
exchequer,  applicable  to  the  uses 
and  purposes  above  mentioned ;  for 
which  this  shall  be  your  warrant. 
Whiteliall  treasury  chambers,  the 
31st  day  of  Pecember,  1810. 
Sp.  Perceval,  W.  Brodrick, 
W.  Eliot,  S.  Barne,  B.  Paget. 
To  the  auditor  of  the  receipt  of 
his  majesty's  exchequer. 

No.  11. 
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No  II. — A  like  warrant  for  the 
same  sum  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Long 
and  iord  Charles  Somerset,  for 
army  services. 

Nn.  III. — -Lord  Grenville,  auditor 
of  the  exchequer,  on  the  subject 
of  issuing  money  from  the  exche- 
quer, for  the  service  of  the  army 
and  navy,  under  the  warrants  of 
the  lords  of  the  treasury. 

Cawulford-housii   Jan,  I,  ISll, 
oStttin.p.  11  A.  M. 

Sir, — ^Mr.  Fisher  has  this  moment 
brous^ht  to  me  two  warrants  from 
the  lords  commissioners  of  his  majes- 
ty's treasury,  under  yesterday's  date, 
by  whrch  I  am  required,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  circumstances  therein 
stated,  to  draw  an  order  for  the  issue 
of  500,000/.  to  the  bank,  on  account 
of  the  paymaster-gen.  of  the  forces, 
and  also  a  like  sum  on  account 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy;  for 
which  issues  no  authority  under  his 
majesty's  great  seal,  or  privy  seal, 
or  sign  manual,  has  as  yet  been  pre- 
sented, according  to  the  accustoiped 
mode  and  course  of  the  exchequer 
in  that  behalf. 

I  have  bCt^n,  up  to  this  moment, 
totally  unapprized  of  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  dieir  lordships  lo 
transmit  to  me  any  siich  warrants  ; 
but  had  on  the  contrary  every  reason 
to  believe,  from  what  you  had  stated 
to  Mr.  Fisher,  that  the  officers  of  the 
exchequer  were  to,be  called  Upon  to 
act  on  this  occasion  under  \hc  au- 
thority of  his  majesty's  privy  se.il, 
which,  however  irregularly  it  might 
have  been  obtained,  w(;ulJ  have 
been,  in  my  judgement,  imperative 
upon  them. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  me 
to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  duties  which  this  new  and  untx- 
pected  course  of  proceeding  imposes 


upon  me;  andl  itmstfordistpvr- 
pase  request,  chat  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  inform  XBCf  within 
what  time  it  will  be-  necessary,  for 
avoiding  those  inconvenien^s  to 
ihe  public  service  .which  are  speci- 
fied  in  the  warrants  of  their  lord* 
shipF,  that  such- orders  as  are  before 
xnemioaed  should  be  drawn  and 
transmitted  to  their  lordflhi'ps  i 
1  have  the.  honour  to  be^  te. 

(Signed)    Grenville. 
The  right  hon*  SpeiKcr  Perceval, 
.&c.  &c.  &c,  • 

No.  IV. — Mr,  Perceval  to  lord 
Grenville,  stating tlie period  when 
an  Issue  should  be  made  from  the 
exchequer,  in  pursuance  ^of  the 
treasury  warrant. 

Dowfiin^^sirMf  1st  Jan.  ISIl, 

My  lord — I. have  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  your  lordship's  letter  of 
this  day's  date,  desiring  to  know 
within  what  time  it  will  be  necessa* 
ry,  for  avoiding  those  Inconvenien- 
cics  to  the  pumic  service  which  are 
specified  in  the  warrants  to  which 
your  lordship's  letter  relates,  that 
the  order  for  issuing  the  money 
under  such  warrants  should  be 
transmitted  to  tlieir  lordships  ?  and 
I  have  to  state  to  your  lordshipjthat 
according  to  the  usual  course  of 
supplying  the  weekly  issues,  both  to 
the  navy  and  the  army,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  sums  should  be  issued 
to  both  services,  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  existing  credits  at  the  exche- 
quer, either  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day  at  fuitliest :  but  although  such 
is  the  usual  practice,  which  f  should 
regjet  the  necessity  of  departing 
from,  yet  if  the  orders  could  be  so 
furnished  as  to  admit  of  an  actual 
issue  being  made  upon  tliem  by 
Monday  next,  I  do  not  apprehend 
any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  pub- 
lic 
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Ifc  semce  fitom  such  a  short  de-  , 
lay.  V        Sf.  Pe&cival. 

The  lord  Grenville. 

No.  Vi-— Lord  Grenvilley  auditor  of 
the  ezcheqaer,  transmitting  a  case 
'  mh  the  subject  of  issuing  money 
from  the  exchequer  under  treasu- 
ry warrants,  and  requesting  the 
same  might  be  submitted  to  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general. 

Excb^qtuTf  Jan,  1,  181U 
My  lords,-—!  have  been  informed 
by  a  letter  of  this  date  from  the  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer,  that  it  is  desirable  the 
orders  required  by  your  lordships* 
warrants  of  yesterday's  dace  should 
be  transmitted  to  your  Icrdsliip 
either  to-morrow  or  next  day  at  fur- 
thest, and  that  serious  inconvenience 
is  apprehended  to  the  public  service^ 
unless  the  actual  issue  can  be  made 
upon  them  by  Monday  next- 

Under  this  pressure,  I  have 
thought  it  my  indispensable  duty  to 
lose  no  time  in  drawing  up  such  a 
statement  of  the  case  as  my  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  enables 
xne  to  do  on  the  sudden-  If  there 
should  appear  to  your  lordships  any 
deficiency  or  error  in  this  stateipent, 
I  beg  leave  to  request  that  your  lord- 
ships will  have  the  goodness  to  di- 
rect that  the  same  should  be* sup- 
flied  byyour  lordships*  officers;  and 
cannot  doubt  that  your  lordships 
•will  then,  in  compliance  with  this 
my  humble  rec^uest,  direct  that  the 
CHse  should  be  immediately  submit- 
ted, by  your  lordships*  orders,  to  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  in 
order  that  I  mav  have  the  sanction 
of  their  legal  advice  and  authority 
in  a,  matter  of  such  novel  and  un<* 
precedented  difficulty. 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  Grenville,  auditor. 
The  lords   commissioners  of    his 
iiiajesty's  treasury. 


No.  VI. — Case  -for  the  opinion  of 
his  majesty's*  attorney  and  solici- 
tor general---*!  January  181 L 
The  auditor  of  the  exche^uor  is 
appointed  by  a  constitution  from 
tlie  lords  .  commissioners  of  his^ 
majesty's  treasury  ;  his  office  is  ge- 
nerally described  by  lord  Coke, 
List.  106.  His  appointmentsiates  his 
duty  to  be,  that  of  writing  ail  and 
every  the  tallies  and  counter  tallies 
of  all  whatsoever  the  bills  to  be 
made  hereafter  at  the  exchequer  of 
our  lord. the  king,  on  all  and  every 
the  payments  and  assignments  to  be* 
tlieie  made ;  and  of  doing  and  ex- 
ercising all  otlier  things  to  that 
office  belonging. 

He  has  no  general  instructions- 
accompanying  his  appointment. 

Special  provisions  relative  to  his 
office  and  duties  are  contained  in  the- 
eighth  and  ninth  W.  HI.  c.  28.  par- 
ticularly in  sections  6.  8.  and  10.  to 
which  your  attention  is  desired,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
several  statutes  for  the  regulation 
of  the  exchequer,  and  also  to  the 
Stat.  50  Geo.  111.  c.  115.  f.  61 

Copies  of  the  several  forms  of  the  ■ 
warrants  under  privy  seal  and  sign 
manual,  and  of  the  usual  warnuit 
from  the  lords  cQmmiss>ioners  of  the 
trerisury  to  the  auditor,  for  drawing 
orders  for  the  issue  of  money,  ac- 
cording to  the  accustomed  course  of 
the  exchequer,  are  transmitted  here- 
with. And'  Mr.  Fisher,  the  audi- 
tor's chief  clerk,  an  officer  of  long 
experience  in  the  exchequer,  will  at- 
tend you,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing any  explanation  of  these  L'-iStr  u- 
ments,  or  any  other  information 
which  you  may  require. 

A  copy  is  herewith  inclosed  of 
two  warrants  from  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  dated 
December  31,  1810;  and  requiring 
the  auditor,  under  thecircumstances 
therein  described,  to  draw  orders 
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for  the  bsoe  of  one  million  of  the 
king's  treasareyfortbe  issue  of  which 
no  autliority  under  his  inajest7*s 
great  seal,  privy  seal,  or  sign  manu- 
al, has  been  presented,  according  to 
die  accustomed  course  of  the  exche- 
quer in  th^it  behalf. 

Yottr  opinion  is  requested,  by  the 
aoditor,  whether  the  aforesaid  war- 
lunt  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  is  a  sufficient  authority 
imperative  on  him,  and  therefore  a 
legial  sanction  icr  his  proceeding  to 
obey  the  same;  or  whether  any  and 
what  discretion  is  left  to  him  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  exercise  of  which 
be  may  be  responsible  in  any  court 
of  law,  or  to  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament :  they  having  resolved  that 
it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  provide 
the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
thority arising  from  his  majesty's 
indisposition^  m  such  manner  as  die 
exigency  of  the  case  may  appear  to 
them  to  require. 

Having  considered  the  several  sta- 
tutes and  documents  to  which  we 
are  referred,  and  the  general 
practice  which  we  understand  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  exchequer, 
as  weu  before  as  since  appropria- 
tion acts  similar  to  the  50th  Geo« 
III.  c.  115,  have  been  anaually 
passed,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
warrant  of  the  lords  commission- 
ers of  the  treasury  is  in  law  a  suffi- 
cient authority,  imperative  upon 
the  auditor,  nor  consequently  a 
legal  sanction  for  his  proceeding 
to  obey  the  same,  nor  that  any 
discretion  is  left  to  him  by  the  law 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  exercise 
of  which  he  will  not  be  re:)ponsi<r 
ble. 

(Signed)  V.Gibbs,  T.  Plumer. 
LincMt  Itmf  2 J  Jan.  1811. 

No.  VII,— Mr,  Harrison  to  lord 
Grenvillei  transmitting  copy  of 


the  opinion  of  the  alf  craey  and 
•olicitor»general  on  the  case  sub- 
mitted by  htm ;  and  statins  the 
urgent  necessity  of  his  comphf  tng 
with  the  treasury,  warrant  of  the 
Slst  December,  iSia 
My  lord*— I  am  commanded  by 
the  lords  commissioners  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  treasury  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  lordship's  letter  of 
yesterday,  requesting  tnat  the  case, 
therein  transmitted,  should  be  im- 
mediately submitted  to  the  attorney 
and  solicitor  general,  in  order  that 
you  may  have  thp  sanction  of  dieir 
legal  advice  and  authority  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  novel  and  unprecedented 
difficulty;  and  to  acquaint  your 
lordship,  that  they  lost  no  time  ijci 
complying  with  your  request.  And 
I  am  now  comnnanded  to  transmit 
to  you  a  copy  of  the  opinion  which 
they  have  iust  received  from  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  stat^ 
ing^  that  they  do  not  think  that  the 
warrant  of  the  lords  commissoners 
of  his  majesty's  treasury  is,  ^n  law, 
a  sufficient  authority  imperative 
upon  the  auditor,  tior  consequently 
a  legal  sanction  for  his  proceeding 
to  obey  the  same. 

My  lords  direct  me  to  add,  that 
their  sense  of  the  mischief  to  the 
public  service,  M'hich  would  arise  if 
any  delay  should  take  place  in  the 
bsues  of  the  moneys  required  by 
their  warrants  of  the  Slst  Decern* 
her,  appears  to  render  it  indispensa- 
bly necessary  that  those  warrants 
should  be  forthwith  complied  with  % 
and  that  they  are  consequently  rea« 
dy  to  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  any  act  which  may  be 
essesntial  for  that  purpose. 

i  am,  &c. 
Jan.  2/ 1811.        Geo.  HaaafsoM* 

No.  VIIL — Lord Grenville,  stating 
bis  reasons  for  not  complying 
with  the  directions  of  the  treasury 
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warrant  for  issuing  hioney  from 

the  exchequer. 

ErcbeqtKTj  Jan.  S,  1811, 
55  mn*  m.  p. 

My  lords, —  I  had  the  honour  to 
receive,  *y  ester  day  eveniag,  a  letter 
from  Mr,  Harrison,  transmitting  to 
me  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's  at- 
torney and  solicitor-general,  on  the 
statement  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  submitting  to  your  lordships  for 
the  purpose  of  being  laid  before 
them ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  express 
the  due  sense  wnich  I  entertain  of 
your  lordships'  ready  compliance 
with  my  request. 

Having  fully  considered  that  opi- 
nion, I  lose  no  time  in  humbly  ap- 
prizing your  lordships  of  the  final 
judgement  which  I  have  formed  as 
to  the  line  of  my  official  duty  on  ;chis 
occasion. 

It  is  matter  of  the  deepest  concern 
to  nfte,  to  be  made  tlie  involuntary 
cause  of  any  even  the  shortest  delay 
in  an  issue  of  his  majesty's  treasure, 
stated  to  me,  from  such  high  autho- 
rity as  that  of  your  lordships,  to  be 
important  to  the  public  service.  If 
i  could  be  satisfied  of  the  propriety 
pf  my  doing  what  is  required  from 
me  by  the  warrants  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  receive  from  your 
lordships,  there  is  no  personal  re- 
sponsibility which  I  would  not  rea- 
dily incur  for  the  public  interests  j 
but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
I  could  obey  those  warrants  with- 
^  out  a  breach  of  my  official  duty  in 
that  point  which  is  above  all  others 
peculiarly  obligatory  on  the  per- 
soa  placed  in  the  situation  of  audi- 
tor of  the  exchequer ;  nor  without 
a  high  and  criminal  violation  both 
of  a  positive  statute,  and  2^1so  of  the 
essential  principles  of  our  monarchi- 
cal find  parliamentary  constitution. 

The  act  passed  in  the  8th  and  9th 
of  king  William  the  third,  cap.  28. 
aiititled,  **  An  act  for  the  better  ob- 


servation of  the  course  anciently 
used  in  the  receipt  of  exchequer,*' 
prohibits  the  issue  of  the  kind's  trea- 
sure, except  in  pursuance  of  the  spe- 
cial provisions  of  an  act  of  parlta- 
icen! ,  or  under  the  authority  of  war- 
rants under  his  majesty's  great  sed 
or  privy  seal,  duly  entered  in  the 
office  of  the  auditor,  who  is  there- 
upon to  draw  the  necessary  orders. 
In  t!ie  present  instance  all  these  au- 
thorities are  wanting ;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  1,000,  000/.  sterling  of 
his  majesty's  treasure  shall  be  issu- 
ed on  the  sole  ground  of  a  warrant 
signed  by  your  lordships.  Every 
step  taken  towards  such  an  issue  by 
any  officer  of  the  exchequer,  but 
more  especially  by  the  auditor, 
would  be  in  open  violation  both  of 
that  statute  and  of  the  accustomed 
course  of  the  exchequer ;  for  such 
an  act  your  lordships'  i^^arr^nts  can* 
not,  as  I  now  learn  from  the  highest 
authority,  afford  nie  any  legal  sanc- 
tion. I  must,  I  am  told,  act  oti  my 
own  discretion,  for  the^  exercise  c£ 
which  I  must  alone  be  responsible. 
This  responsibility,  if  it  iegally  at- 
taches upon  me,  I  certainly  cannot 
transfer  to  any  Other  persons,  and 
least  of  all  to  your  lorddiips,*  what- 
ever willingness  you  have  exptessed 
to  take  it  on  yourselves.  My  at- 
tempting to  do  so  wouM  Itself  be 
criniinal;  tending  to  confound  the 
official  relations  in  which  I  haVethe 
honour  to  stand  towards  your  lord- 
8hips«  and  to  annul  those  checks 
which  the  law  has  established  to  en 
sure  the  faithful  discharge  of  our 
respective  duties,  and  thereby  the 
security  of  the  public  treasure. 

But  I  beg  leave  humbly  to  sub- 
mit to  your  lordships,  that  the  law 
has  in  truth  invested  me  with  ^no 
discretion  on  this  question. 

The  exigencies  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, which  your  lordships  have  con- 
descended to  detail  to  me  In  these 
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your  warrtints,  are  ir  alters  of  state, 
of  which,  as  auditor  of  tlie  exche- 
quer, I  have  no  knowledge,  and  can 
take  no  cogni/ance;  my  official 
duty  is  itrtctiy  limited  to  an  obser- 
vance of  the  accustomed  forms  of 
(he  exclieqner,  andof  the  laws  whieh 
have  from  time  to  time  been  passed 
for  its  regulation.  '  • 
.  To  these  I  am  bound  to  adhere  ; 
and  it  is  on  the  fullest  consideration 
which  this  pressure  of  time  has  per- 
mitted me  to  give  to  them,  that  I 
am  compelled  to  decline,  but  with 
hU  due  respect  to  your  lordships,  a 
compliance  with  the  requisition  con- 
tained in. those  warrants  to  which 
this  letter  refers. 

Perhaps,  however,  on  an  occasion 
of  such  high  and  urgent  public  in- 
terest, it  may  not  be  improper  for 
xne,  before!  close  this  letter,  further 
to  submit  to  youi  lordships  my  view 
of  the  mode  in  which  all  diiHculties 
on  this  subject  may  be  removed,  in 
so  far  at  least  as  any  agency  ofjuine 
may  be  required  for  tiie  purpose  of 
those  issues— a  mode  which  1  aift 
happy  to  think  may  still  be  resorted 
to,  even  within  the  period  which  the 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  of 
tne  exchequer  did  jne  the  honour  to 
point  out  to  me,  as  that  within 
which  no  serious  inconvenience  is  to 
be  apprehended  to  the  public  service. 

Your  lordships  have  recited  in 
your  warrants,  the  lesolution  by 
whicl^  the  two  houses  of  parliaqient 
have  declared  tlie  melancholy  fact 
of  the  temporary  incapacity  of  his 
majesty  for  the  discharge  of  his  high 
functions.  If  it  he  proper  for  me, 
in  my  official  character,  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  to  act  on  this  declara- 
tion, I  CJinnot  separate  my  know- 
ledge of  it  from  tJiat  of  the  accom- 
panying resolution  by  which  the 
lords  and  commons  did  at  tlie  same 
time  declare,  that  it  was  their  right 
aj^d  duty  "  to  provide  the  means  of 


supplying  the  defect  of  tlie  perso^ 
nal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
arising  from  his  majesty's  said  in- 
disposition, in  siu:h  manner  as  the 
exigency  of  the  case  may  appear 
to  them  to  require.** 

To  this*i*esolution  all  the  subjects 
of  this  realm  owe  submission  and 
obedience ;  and  while  it  presents  on 
the  one  hand,  in  my  judgement,  a 
fresh  anci  insuperable  obstacle'  to 
toy  obeying  your  lordships'  requisi- 
tion. It  does,  I  trust,  afford,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  means  of  obviatin«» 
any  inconvenience  that  could  arise 
from  my  adherence  to  this  nay  pub- 
Jiic  duty.  I  should  think  Tny«;lf 
doubly  criminal,  if,  while  the  two 
houses  are  actually  proceeding  in 
the  execution  of  such  their  right  and 
duty,  I  were  to  take  upon  myself  to 
decide,  for  them,  in  what,  manner 
the  defect  in  the  personal  exercise  of 
the  king's  authority  shall  be  sup- 
plied, in  so  important  a  branch  as 
that  of  the  issue  of  his  royal  trea- 
sure ;  much  more,  if  I  were  to  arro- 
gate to  myself  the  power  of  dispen- 
sing, for  that  purpose,  with  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  laws  by 
which  my  official  duties  are  regula- 
ted. 

But  if  your  lordships  shall  think 
it  proper  to  submit  this  difficulty  to 
the  consideration  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  tliey  have  declared, 
that  with  them  rests  the  right  and 
duty  to  provide  the  means  of  remov- 
ing it.  With  th^m  resides,  under 
the  present  exigency,  the  power  to 
command  those  official  seals,  the 
use  of  which  would  constitute  an 
imperative  and  unquestionable  au- 
thority to  the  offices  of  the  exche- 
quer J  with  them  rests  the  discrci- 
tion  of  judgement  in  what  other 
manner  they  may  think  it  rtore  fit 
to  provide  a  sufficient  warrant  or 
sanction  for  any  issue  whjch  they  may- 
determine  to  be  requisite  for  die 
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interests ;  and  I  certainly  should  not 
fail  to  defer  to  their  pleasure  witli 
entire  'submission,  and  to  execute 
•  with  themostimplicit  obedience  any 
orders  which  I  shall  receive  from 
your  lordships,  under  the  sanction 
of  their  authority. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Grekville,  auditor. 

RETURN  TO  AN  ORDER  OF  THS   HO- 
NOURABLE HOUSi^    OF  COMMONS, 

■—for 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  deputy 
clerks  of  the  privy  seal*  of  the 
4th  January,*  1811  ;  staling  their 
reasons  why  they  could  not  pre- 
pare letters  to  pass  the  privy 
seal,  for  the  issue  of  certain  sums 
of  money  for  the  service  of  the 
navy  and  army. 

Geo.  Harrison. 

WhitihaU  Treasury  Chambers^ 
Jtfrt.  4, 1811. 

Privy  ScalOJJice^  ^th  Jan.  IBII. 
Sir,  In  pursuance  of  your  request, 
ty  command  of  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  treasury, 
that  we"  should  state,  in  writing, 
the  reason  which  induced  us  to  ac- 
quaint the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  that  we  could  not  eiecute  tlie 
commanjl  to  prep.ire  lettej*  to  pass 
the  privy  seal,  for  the  issue  of  cer- 
tain sums  of  money  for  the  navy 
and  army  ;  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
complying  with  your  request. 

The  course  of  official  routine, 
before  we  present  the  letters  of  privy 
iieal  to  the  lord  keeper,  is  as  follows : 

A  warrant,  signed  by  the  king,. 
and  countersigned  by  three  lords 
of  the  treasury,  is  directed  to  the 
clerk  of  the  signet,  ordering  him 
to  prepare  a  .bill  for  the  royal  sig- 
nature, to  cause  letters,  of  privy  seal 
to  pass.  The  clerk  of  tne  signet 
then  prepares  a  transcript  of  this 


hill,  >rhich  being  signed  with  his 
name,  as  examined,  after  having 
his  nvajesry's  signet  affixed  to  it,  is 
direpled  to  the  lord  keeper  of  the 
privy  "seaL  Upon  receiving  this, 
the  clerk'  of  the  privy  seal  has  a 
transcript  of  it  prepared  ;  but  pre- 
vious to  examining  it,  it  is  custo- 
mary for  him  to  send  a  docquet, 
which  in  point  of  fact  is  a  copy  of 
the  docquet  subjoined  to  the  bill, 
which  is  prepared  by  the  clerk  of 
the  signet  for  tlie  royal  signature. 
This  docquet  commences  with  the 
words  following  :         ' 

"  His  majesty's  warrant  for  issu- 
ing, &c.  &C." — and  terminates, 
"  subscribed  for  Mr. *,  by  war- 
rant under  his  ra:*jesty's  royal  sign 
manual  ;*'  countersigned  by  three 
lords  of  tlie  treasury.  This  doc- 
quet is  compared  with  tlie  docquet 
to  the  king's  bill  aforementioned; 
and  the  clerk  of  the  privy  seal  in 
waiting  writes  at  the  end  of  it 
'*  Examined  ;*'  signing  his  name. 
Upon  this  being  return(id,  signed 
by  thice  lords  of  the  treasury,  the 
letters  of  privy  seal  are  compared 
with  the  signet  transcript,  and, 
being  likewise  signed  by  the  said 
clerk,  are  laid  before  the  lord 
keeper,  in  order  that  the  privy  ^eal 
may  be  affixed  theretov 

Our  objection  to  signing  the 
letters  of  privy  seal,  therefore,  was, 
lliat  we  conceived  it  would  be  de- 
parting from  the  official  lin^  of  our 
duty,  and  acting  contrary  to  the 
express  letter  and  spirit  of  our  oath, 
if  we  signed  these  letters  of  privy 
seal  prior  to  the  usual  docquet  being 
returned  to  the  office  countersign- 
ed by  three  lords  of  the  treasury. 
We  considered  this  of  the  greater 
importance,  as  we  have  always 
conceived  the  docquet  to  be  a  cer- 
tificate, under  tlie  hands  of  their 
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lord&hips,  that  the  royal  signature 
had  actually  been  afHxed. 

Moreover,  ad  tl>e  lord  keeper 
always  retains  the  signet,  and  docw 
quetj  as  bis  vouchers  for  affixing 
tiie  seal ;  and  the  entry  of  the  doc* 
quet  is  the  only  record  remaining 
in  the  office. 

The  tenor  of  the  oadi  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  You  shall  be  true  to  our  so- 
vereign lord  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
^ccessors,  kings  and  queens  of  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  them  faithfully 
serve  to  the  best  of  your  power,  as 
one  of  their  clerks  in  the  office  of 
privy  seal ;  and  during  the  time 
yott  shall  continue  in  the  sariie,  you 
shall  not  prefer  nor  colourably 
present  to  the  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  or  commissioners  for  the  ex- 
ecutton  of  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal  for  the  time  being, 
any  mantier  of  thing  to  pass  the 
seal,  but  .such  only  as  you  shall 
have  sufficient  warrant  for,  by 
Virriting  or  by  mouth  granted  or 
given  by  the  king's  mtijesty,  or 
some  olP'his  highness's  council  in  the 
court  of  requiests. — You  shall  not 
dhdose'anydfhis  majesty's  causes 
to  you  commanded  to  be  kept  se- 
cret, OAtil  such  time  as  publication 
bfe  .thereof  made. — And  yon  shall 
not  seek  to  breiik  any  order  used 
for  the<  attendance  of  the  clerks  X>f 
tlK^9aid.'6ffice,or  by  colour  thereof 
take  any  |>rofits  growing  by  the 
seal  of  the  said  office,  and  -diercby 
defraud  them  of  the  whole  flue  or 
any  parcel'  thereof. 
:  "  Soh^yoa  God>  artd  by  the 
holy  evan^iists." 

(^ned )        By  the  clerk. 

This— —day     of in  *the 

——year  of  the    reign    of  king 


George- 


>,^m^^  the  said  *'»'■ 
hath  taken  the  oath  above  express- 
ed, and  subscribed  his  name  before 
me  f  ■  *  ■■■  ■  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal ;  and  harti  also  taken  die  oaths 
appointed  by  an  act  of  pat^iameot^ 
entitled,  "  An  act  for  abrogating 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  aU^- 
ance,  and  appointing  other  oaths,'* 
(^jgncdj^  11  «!■■  - 
We  have  the  nonoiir  tolie^4bc.« 

John  Larpi^vt. 

John  Jjts.  LAapEVT. 
George  Harrison,  esq.  ta^icc^  . 

AGAINST    THE    OKDFR   TO    TSStfX 
MONEY. 

Saturday^  Jttn,  5,  1811. 

ONTHE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  U'HOLE  HOUSE, 

DISSBNTIBMT, 

1.  Because  the  principle  oa^ 
which  the  resoluu'on  is  founded 
would  justify  the  assumption  of  all 
the  executive  powers  of  ^the  crow^  • 
by  the  two  houses  of  parliameott,. 
during  any  suspension  of  the  pes^ : 
sonal  exercise  of  theroyalauthorizy,. 

2.  Because  this  tjnprecedeated 
and  unconsiituiional  measure  might 
have  been  avoided  without  injcny 
to  the  public  service,  by  resortmg 
(as  was  suggested  in  debate)  to  the  • 
mode  of  proceeding  sanctioned^  by 
our  ancestors  in  1666,  namely,  .an 
address  to  his  royal  highness,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  to  take  upon  htokiv 
the  civil  and  military  adminiscra^..: 
tion  of  affairs,  and  the  diposal.d^; 
the  public  revenue,  until  the  iocia#^  \ 
of  supplying  the  defect  In  theexer^;£ 
else  of  the  royal  authority  idiQ^UU* 
be  finally  adjusted.  ..      /    ■  • 

Cambridge  Holland 

York  Lauderdale  .     ,.'. 

Kent  Keith     \'  '  ,  ". 

Claren<!e  Albemarle       ^.j 


•Clo^^nM&e.  fHtre  te*nt  the  lord  keepe^j  naunc,        %  ]fytJ»BJ©nl 

kjseper  ofUiQ^ERvytCkd,  ,      .  ^^     -  -      • 


SbUex 


1SU.3 

Sussex 

Cloucester 

Cholmondeley 

S|;>encer 

Rosslyn 

PoQsonby 

Seaforth 
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EnUne 

Dundas 

Darlington 

Dawna^ 

Hastings 

Say  and  Sele. 


His  royal  highness  the  duVe  of 
Cumberland  intended  to  hare  sign- 
cd  ike  protests,  bnt  came  a  minute 
•r  two  too  latew 


they  have  of  course  ft  tig^t  to  that 
commuution  of  service  which 
enables  them  to  give  their  voices  by 
proxies.  Hence  the  privilege  is 
not  a  mere  privilesre  of  parliament^ 
bat  a  prerogative  of  the  crown. 
^  We  now  lay  before  our  readers 
the  authorities  upon  which  the  fore- 
going conclusions  are  founded. 


ptoxiss. 


rHE  ANCIENT  METHOD  ANDMANNSft 
OF  HOLDINO  PARLIAMENTS  IM 
ENCLAND— BY  HENRY  ELSYNQE* 
ESQ.  SOME  TIME    CLERK   OF  THE 


Tliis  subject  IS  of  more  impor- 
tance than  many  personsat  first  sight 
laaysuppose.  Whetherthe  privilege 
be  woper  or  not.  Is  a  question  vre 
shall  not  argue.    But  when  It  is 
wished  to  abolish  it^  we  msiy  ask. 
What  body  can  abolish  it?    The 
house  of  lords  ?    The  privilege  is 
•neofdie  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
recognised  as  such  in  all  our  books 
upon  the  custom    of  parliament^ 
snd  acted  upon  for  centuries.     If 
it  be  Acrefore  one  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  6r  a  privilege 
'which  is  derived  from  the  crown, 
we  shall  ask,  with  all  the  due  defe- 
rence, whether  it  be  competent  for 
the  house  of  {)eers  to  restrict   or 
abolish  it  ?     All  the  authorities  of 
the  old  books  are  clear  upon  the 
point  of  prerogative.  The  king  has  a 
right  to  command  the  service  of  all 
his  barons.    In  ancient  times  they 
were  bound  to  attend  in  person  ; 
but  the  crown  afterwards  mitigated 
the  service,  and  commuted  a  per- 
sorwhervice  into  a  service  by  proxy. 
Sot  the  power  of  dispensing  with 
the  service,  as  well  as  of  commut- 
ing   it,   flowed  entirely  from  the 
crown.     The  sovereign,    by  not 
using  and  by  patent,  has  given  up 
the  right  of  interference.     But  the 
Karons  bein?  by  their  patents  grant- 
ed elithe  rights  and  privileges  be- 
longing to-  ths  degree  <»f  barons^ 


PARLIAMENTS. 

CHAP.  V. 

The  maling  of  proxies  proves  the  hrif 
right  to  le  summoned. 
Those  lords  that  could  not  ap* 
pear  according  to  their  summons^ 
made  their  proxies ;  and  even  this 
shows  their  right  to  be  summonedt 
else  what  needed  their  proxies  I 

But  if  they  neither  came,  not 
made  proxies,  then'  fox  the  disobe- 
dience unco  the  king's  writ  they 
were  amerced  (viz.) :  anciently  an 
earl  at  lOO/.  and  a  baron  at  100 
marks. — (Vide  the  ancient  manu-* 
script  Modus  tenendi  parUament*  -tap* 
D:  tnchoattone parftam,) 

Which  since  was  qualified  many, 
times  (viz,) — An.  SI  H.  VI.  no.  46. 
A  duke  was  taxed  at  iOO/.  an  earl 
at  100  marks,  and  a  baron  at  40A 
if  he  came  not  to  parliament* 
Unto  lu/jom  froxUt  may  hi  made. 
A  DTOxy  cannot  be  made  to  m 
lord  that  is  absent  himself.*-*Vide 
An.  38  H. VIII.  InJintBri  Jtmrnei 
this  entrance  (viz.)  :— 

The  lord  Latimer  sent  his  proxy^ 
which  the  clerk  received;  but  it 
was  repealed  by  the  lord  cfaanceU 
lor,  for  that  the  lord  I.alimer's 
deputies  were  not  present. 

So  if  the  lord  unto  whom  the 

proxy  is  made  be  afterwards  absent* 

the  prczy  is  void  :   yea»  altbotigh 

the  procurator  be  absent  «r  Jiemtia 

(P)  ngii. 


(22C) 
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rtgiiy  and. hath' made  a  procurator 
also  for  himself;  for  the  proxy  is 
but  an  authority  to  giva  another 
man's  consent,  which  cannot  he 
referred  to  a  third  person.  And 
therefore  in  such  case  the  lord  Vaux 
made  a  second  proxy  anno  18 
Jacohi ,  Rc,j»is,  which  I  think  was 
rathfer  to  detain  his  particular  vote 
(a  dignity  canicular  to  the  lords 
of  pari. )  than  to  avoid  tlie  king's 
displeasure  ;  the  first  proxy  being 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  absence- 

Neither  is  it  the  use  now  to  make 
proxies  unto  strangers  who  are  no 
menDbers  of  the  house,  nor  to  any 
of  the  attendants,  as  to  the  judges, 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  or  the  like. 

Tie  form  of  the  ^n^^'*s  Ucerse  to  he 
absent  at  this  day. 

The  first  extant  is  in  the  journal 
of  8  Eliz, 

"  Right  trusty  and  well  beloved, 
we  greet  you  well.  Whereas  we 
are  informed,  that^  by  reason  of 
sickness  you  are  not  able  to  make 
your  repair  hither  to  this  our  ses- 
sion of  pari,  to  be  hplden  at  West- 
ininster ;  we  have  thought  good 
by  these  our  letters  to  dispense  you 
for  your  absence,  and  to  license 
you  to  remain  still  at  home  for  this 
time,  so  ncverjieless  that  you  do 
send'  up  your  proxy  to  some  such  per- 
sonage as  may  b&  for  you,  and  in 
your  name  give  his  voice^  assent  or 
deny  to  such  matters  as  shall  be 
treated  or  concluded  upon  in  our 
said  parj.  a^nd  this  our  letter  shall 
be  your  warrant.  Givco  under  our 
fti^net,  at  our  palace  at  Westminster, 
the  20  Sept.  in  the  8  year  of  our 
reign." 

From  the  Lex  ParUr.nentaria, 
Any  lord  of  the  parliament,  by 
license  of  the  king,  upon  just  cause 
to  be  absent  may  make  a  proxy. — 
(4  Inst.  12.) 


As  many  proxies  as  any  peer 
hath,  so :  many  voices  he  hath  be^ 
side  his  own  $  and  if  there  be  two 
or  three  proxies  constituted  by  ofie 
absent  lord  (as  is  frequent),  thea 
always  the  first  named  in  the  same 
is  to  give  the  vc'ce  if  he  be  preseiftt 
and  if  absent,  tlier^  the  secood,  SiCm 
sic  de  reUqms.'^{lh\d,  Col.  2.) 

It. is  plain  by  the  ancient  treatise* 
Modus  ienjndi  parlian?enium,  that  i£ 
a  peer  neither  came  to  the  parlia- 
ment, nor  sent  a  proxy,  upo«  his 
writ  of  summons,  lie  forfeited  1 OOL 
if  an  earl;  100  marks,  if  abar&D> 
&c.— (Ibid.  6Coh  1.) 

It  seldom  happeneth,  that  any 
bishop  do  nominate  fewer  thaa 
three,  or  two  proxies;  nor  anjr 
temporal  lord  more  than  one. — 
(Towns.  Col.  4,  39,  40,  42.) 

John  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  this  parliament  five  proxie&r-* 
(Id.  34.) 

1  Eliz.  a  lord  of  parliament,  by 
license  obtained  of  die  qu^en  .to  be 
absent,  made  a  proxy  to  three  lords 
of  parliament ;  one  of  which  gave 
conj»ent  to  a  bill;  the  other  two 
said,  Not  content.  .  And  it  was  by 
order  of  the  lords  debated  amoi^ 
the  judges  and  civilians  attendant, 
anci  conceived  by  thera,  that 
this  was  no  voice ;  and  the  opinion 
was  affirmed  by  all  the  lords,  that 
this  was  no  voice. — (4  Inst.  12. 13.) 

2  Car.  I.  162g.  The  hoiiso  of 
peers  made  an  order^  Thai:  after 
this  session  no  lord  of  this  house 
shall  be  capable  of  receiving  above 
two  proxies,  or  more,  to  be  num*> 
bcrcd  in  any  cause  voted.*-(  Rush. 
Col.  2G9.) 

Lord  Coke,  in  his**  Fourth 
Institute,*'  under  the  title  of «?  Ab- 
sents and  Proxies,'*  quotes  from  a 
record  of  Ed,  IV.  Df  vrro  jh^ 
Unendi  parHamtntum — "  That  any 
lord  of  parliament,   by  hcense  <^' 

the 
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the  king)    upon  just  cause  to  be 
absent)  may  ms^ke  proxy,"  &c. 

It   further   appears,    from    the 
fourth    institute—;"  That    if  the 
king»   by    his    writ,    calleth   any 
kntght  or  esquire  tc  be  a  lord  of 
parliament,    he  cannot   refuse    to 
seive  the  king  there,  in  communi  ilh 
consiUoi  for  the  good  of  hrs  country." 
It  hence  appears-^1  si,  That  all 
knights  and  esquires   (and  conse- 
quently all  barons  'Who  by  the  te- 
pnre  were  so  obliged)  as  were  sum- 
moned by  the  king's  writs  to  the 
bouse  of  peers  were  obliged  to^t- 
tend.  2d,  That  before  the  conquest, 
^nd  after  the  conquest,  (except  as 
shall  be  hereafter   specified,)  the 
peers  were  obliged  to  attend,  not 
solely  in  person,  but  either  person- 
ally or  by  proxy •     For,  if  they  at- 
tended by  proxy,  they  could  not  be 
fined  by  the  king;  but  if  they  neither 
obeyed  his  royal  summons  by  per- 
son or  proxy,  they  could  be  fined. 
It  will  appear  from  Selden  in  his 
chapter  ot    proxi^^s,    that  several 
kings  at  particular  periods  endeaf- 
iroured  to  diminish  this  privilege 
granted  before  the  conquest,  and 
confirmed  by  the  conquest,  to  the 
peerage  $    but   he   quotes    certain 
instances  wherein  the  king,  propter 
erd»iiai€m  rerum^  insists  in  his  sum- 
mons Upon  the  personal  attendance 
of  the  barons,   and,  pro  ilia  vice, 
will  not  admit  of  proxies. 

This  kind  of  writ  of  summons, 
so  derogatory  from  the  privileges 
f^rauted  to  the  barons  before  the 
conquest,  was  soon  laid  aside,  and 
the  privilege  of  accing  by  proxy  has 
not  been  interfered  with  for  centuries. 
It  further  will  app<*aT,  that  the 
.  sovereigns  of  England  having  de- 
sisted Irom  intcribring  with  the 
privileges  granted  to  tlie  barons 
before  the  conquest,  smce  confirm- 


ed them  by  the  forms  used  in  grants 
ing  patents  of  peerage,  and  in  call* 
ing  up  peers  by  writ. 

The  form  of  grants  in  every 
patent  of  a  peer  is  as  follows :— « 
**  That  he  may  have  and  posess  a 
seat,  place  and  voice,  in  the  parlia- 
ment and  public  asscpiblies  and 
councils  of  us,  our  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, amongst  the  peers  and  barons 
of  parliament,  and  may  enjoy  and 
useall  and  singular  the  rights,  privi- 
vileges,  immunities,  and  advaui- 
tae^es, .  to  the  degree  of  a  baron 
belonging,  which  other  barons  of 
this  our  kingdom  have  heretofore 
honourably  and  quietly  used  and 
enjoyed,  and  as  they  do  at  present 
use  and  enjoy." 

It  is  therefore  contended,  that 
tlie  barons  and  peers  of  the  realm 
having  derived  from  the  crown  the 
right  of  voting  by  proxy,  before 
the  conquest,  that  right  having 
been  confirmed  at  tJie  conquest, 
tiie  interference  with  ^  that  right 
having  been  renounced  by  subse- 
quent sovereigns  through  desue- 
tude, and  all  its  ancient  force  of 
authority  beiiig  re-established  in  all 
patents  of  creation  and  writs  gf 
summons,  two  consequences  fol- 
low: 

First  that  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing as  a  peer  by  proxy  flowed  as  a 
grant  from  the  prerogntive  of  the 
crown  before  the  conquest,  and  is 
antecedent  to  the  common  law.— 
Second,  that  it  being  a  privilege 
not  inherent  in  the  peerage,  ex  vi 
mceisitaili  or  ex  vi  convsnientiit,  but 
derivative  from  the  crown,  it  can- 
not be  aniiulled  by  any  vote  of 
any  member  of  the  lords  in  parlia- 
ment, nor  by  all  the  lords  asse:n- 
bled  together.  ^ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


ANECDOTES  and  CHARACTERS. 


Memoirs  op  the  Earl  o^  Charlbmoht  during  HiftTRAVSx.t. 


[From  Mr.  Hardy*s  Lifs  of  tbis  Norleman.] 


''   TTIS  lordship  left  Turin  on 

Jrl  Tuesday,  October  2;tb, 
174d>  OD  his  way  to  Rome,  by  Ro* 
logna.  He  remained  that  winter  at 
Rome  an4  Naples,  but  in  the  subser 
quent  April  he,  with  Mr.  Francis 
Pierpont  Burton,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Dal- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Murphy,  sailed  from 
Leghorn,  on  their  voyage  to  Constan- 
•lantinople,  and  the  East. — Mr.  Pier- 
pont Burton,  afterwards  Lord  Co- 
Dyiighara,  was,  on  his  return  to  Ire- 
land, member  for  the  county  of 
Clare.  He  was  beloved  by  every 
one  who  knew  him  \  and  I^rd  CharJe- 
mont,.  by  whom,  in  the  course  of 
ibeir  travels,  he  is  always  familiarly 
called,  Frank  Burton,  having  occa- 
sion I  o  men  lion  him  particularly  ^at 
Constantinople,  says,  "  ilial  he  was 
*'  fi^dowedby  nature  with  every  en- 
*'  dcaring  faculty  which  could  ren- 
"  der  a  friend  aaiiablc;  with  every 
"  perfect i<H)  of  brart  which  consti- 
'*  tutes  the  best,  and  sutest  foundd- 
*'  tion  for  friendship,  and  secures  its 
**  duration  I,  the  dear,  and  agreeable 


**  companioD  of  his  ttavels.  His. 
"  coantenance  was  benign,  his  figure 
"  tall,  and  i^gmarkably  large  and  cor- 
'^  puient.  He  was  well  known  and^ 
''  esteemed  by  men  of  rank,  and  letr 
"  ters  too,  in  England,  particularly 
"  Sterne,  who  highly  valued  and 
"  esteemed  him." 

"  Mr.  Dalton  went  with  Lord 
Charlemont  as  his  draughtsman. .  It 
has  been  stated  to  me,  that  as  at) 
artist  be  was  miserable,  but  exact 
and  faithful:  and  that  his  etchings 
of  religious  ceremonies,  and  cui^ioms 
of  the  Turks,  with  explanations, 
though  indiftrtrtntly  executed,  are 
remarkably  clear  and  satisfactory. 
Murphy  has  been  already  mentioned* 
•' Dn  the  6th  of  May,  1749,"  says 
Lord  Charleraoct,  **  wc  approached 
the  city  of  Messina,  having  s*^cure]y 
passgd  the  poetical  dangers  of  Scylla 
and  Cliarybdis.  We  were  excecd- 
ing'y  struck  with  the  beauty  aud 
magnificence  of  this  city,  when 
viewed  frorti  the  sea.  The  sun  was 
newly  riacn,  and  lichly  iilumiuaied 
^2  2s 


[4]  Memoirs  ef  ihe  Earl  of  Ckarltmmi  during  lii  Trtfyth. 


a  splendid  theatre  of  palaces,  occu- 
py ing  the  space  of  a  full  mile^  which 
IS  regularly  built  round  one-half  of 
that  beautiful,  und  extensive  bason 
of  dear  and  unruffled  water,,  which . 
forcn3  a  harbour  at  all  tiaoei  cohimo- 
dions  and  safe.  Between  the  mag« 
nificcnt  ciescent,  or  semicircle,  and 
the  w^tfcf,.i^,a  fevfel  i^*e.  itl^ast 
odb  hiitldn^d  ^et  m  bre^dtir,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  buildings,  and  on 
the  other,  by  a  handsooie  parapet  of 
hewn  stone,  oppnin^  regulaily  into 
several  wliarfs  for  the  convenience 
of  landing.  Ibe  paincesare  all  ex- 
actly  similar,  and  th<*  governor  s  pa- 
lace, a  l?uiid»nj»  of  conbiderable  ex- 
tent and  graiideur,  bta'>ds  alone  at 
one  extremity.  The  entrance  into 
the  city,  which  extends  itself  behind 
this  superb  quay,  is  through  noble 
and  spacious  arches,  placed  at  pro- 

!)cr,  and  regular  intervals,  and  fornn- 
tij  a  mofjt  striking  part  of  ihe  ge- 
neral pirtn.  Opposite  to  the  quay, 
find  'near  the  entT«itoce  into  the  port, 
ftfrahds  ih'e  cltadd,  a  fortress  of  con- 
l?derab!e  strength,  and  rbasiiive  rfiig- 

51  Scenes,  which,  with  thb  t:astle  of 
k.  S^vaddre,  anothiEtr  strong  fortlfi- 
ptlon  in  view,  adds  greatly  to  the 
peanty  of  the  prospect. 

*♦  A  boat  was  now  sent  alonjjside 
bf  our  vhrp  to  inform  us,  that  till  w^ 
had  passed  a  proper  examination  bylht 
Officers  of  hf-alth,  appointed  for  thai 
purpose,  we  must  not  ent^r  the  city; 
and  a  nakrd  and  uninhabited  part  of 
the  beach,  at  a  contndernble  distance, 
^as  pointed  out  to  us,  where  alone 
yfrc  could  be  permitted  to  land.  In 
obedience  to  these  directions,  gelling 
into  our  boat,  we  rowed  on  shore,  and 
here  we  were  detained  above  three 
hours,  before  any  one  came  near  us. 
At  length  the  officers  approached, 
kt-eping,  however,  a  due  distance,' 
and  examinc'd  us  respecting  the  port 
from  whence  jure  had  taken  our  de- 
*partarc«  which  being  -found  -to  be 


Leghorn,  a  place  perfectly 
pected  of  contagion,  they  began  to 
be  a  little  more  familiar.  Our  hills 
of  iiealth  were  now  produced,  and 
(ouod  to  be  perfect,  and  we  were  de- 
sired to  enter  a  sort  ofliouse,  or  square 
cottage,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
further  examination.  As  sobn  as  we 
h.a4  atl'crotvtfed  intd  tlib  ^refcbed 
indosuire,  ^  ISar  of  tvobd  waS  put 
across  the  door,  at  about  three  feet 
in  height  from  the  floor,  and  we 
were  ordered  to  show  cni*  health,  and 
agility,  by  leaping  over  this  bar,  a 
feat  which  was  i>asily,  and  merrily 
performed  by  all  of  uh,  Burtoo  only 
excepted,  w/|iose  corpulent  unwid- 
din~ess  was  ill  adapted  to  the  exercise 
of  leaping,  and  had  well  nigh  pre- 
vented  his  getting  pm/icA.— After 
several  ineffectual  itriah,  and  some 
oa  hs,  his  efforts  were,  at  length  at- 
tended with  success,  and  w.e  now 
protfeeclcd  (o  the  last  probation,  be^ 
ing  ordered  to  strike  outsells  vio- 
IfenUy  on  our  groib$,  and  bo  the 
ihsfertion  of  oiir  shoulders,  bcinjf  tbc 
parts  of  the  body  which  a^  fiahJe  fo 
Jie'stiletiti^  tutttbUrsr.  Here  also  my 
fHend  Burtoti  was  lidt  a  little  eth- 
fcarras«ed5  tor,  thougt»  |f erfcctly  f rce 
fVom  the  plague,  and,  ^t  that  tinW, 
Trotn  any  other  disotdcr,  his  groin 
waft  by  tto  means  in  a  ^iiuatioti  to 
bear  iiny  rough  lieatment.** 

**  Such  was  our  whimsical  proba- 
tion, which,  as  ttiay  easily  be  itna- 
gined,  afforded  us  ri6  ^mTiVL  enter- 
tainment. But  our  merriment  was 
of  short  duration,  giving  way,  as 
soon  as  we  had  entered  the  city,  to 
Ideas  of  a  nature  opposiie  indeed. 
Here  every  ihing  w<^  saw  irtdnced 
us  not  only  lo  excuse,  but  to  applaud 
that  caution,  which  had  detained  m 
so  long,  and  gfvcu  us  so  much  iroo- 
ble.  Every  object  too'pldinly  indi- 
cated the  rtiscries  which  had  been 
lately  felt.  This  noble  city,  not  long 
$incc  ope  of  iht  tincst  in  the  world, 
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aod  tbe  pii'4e  of  S^ily>  wis  now  t)ie 
teat  of  ruin  and  desolation!  Scancely 
•  patfaeoger  in  the  »treets^  where 
glass  liad  covered  tbe  pavement;  and 
tbe  Jews,  t^at  were  to  be  seeni 
wretches  in  whose  pale  couotenancii^a 
wefiC  clearly  to  l^  traced  sipkness^ 
famine,  despair,  and,  sopieumes, 
goilc  and  violence  >  the  shops  shu| 
up,  and  only  here  and  there  a  init 
serablo'  stall  op^n  for  vending  9onif 
necessary,  but  triflingxomrooditiea. 
tthe  noble  i^l^ces,  ^retofore  scats 
pf  triumph  ^3d  festivity,  were  now 
involved  in  silence  and  desolation, 
aCripped  of  their  inhabitants,  pre^ 
seoting  to  the  saddez^ed  mind  the 
fbocking  idea  of  the.  final  wreck  of 
mortal  beauty,  when  the  anii^ating 
aoql  is  ^ed.'VThuf  did  Messina  ap* 
ffi^T,  when  Lord  Cbarlement  visltec) 
It}  and  such  were  the  dreadful  con* 
sequences  of  a  plague,  equal,  per<- 
baps,  in  horrors,  to  that  of  Athens 
or  Florence,  as  described  by  Thucy- 
4Mci,  and  Boccacio.  It  raged  wirh 
wplipnce  for  three  months,  during 
vhich  time  it  swept  away,  in  Me&- 
aioa  aloTK,  the  population  of  which 
was  estimated  at  sixty  thousand  iai- 
liabitants,  not  less  than  forty-seven 
thousand.  This  calculation  Lord 
Cbarlemont  took  at  a  medium,  and 
waa  certain  that  it  was  rather  under, 
than  above  the  truth.  He  must  hnve 
been  very  accurate,  as  he  con>ulted 
^e  bast  informed  persons, — our  coni- 
ael,  Mr.  Chamberlayqe,  other  get^ 
tlemen  of  the  English  factory,  and 
the  governor  of  Messina,  tbe  last  of 
-wiiom  entered  particularly  into  tlie 
subject  with  him,  and  »1I  were  on 
the  spot  during  the  plague's  mclaa* 
choly  continuance. 

.**  A  Getioesjf  Tartar,  under  Nf  apo- 
litfin  colours,  laden  with  wool,  bale 
goods,  and  coru,  first  inuodnced  it. 
The  plague  bad  raged  in  the  Morea, 
and  this  vessel  came  directly  from 
Pair  as  to  Messina.    But  tbo  crptam 


mtendfd  that  l^  had  come  from 
Brindisi^  and  cQunteifeited  souu^ 
bills  of  health  from  that  port;  buj^ 
his  death  in  tbe  Lazzaretto,  (forhq 
was  ordered  to  perforni  quarantip^)' 
and  that  of  sonoie  of  bis  sailors,  first 
^wakened  suspicion.  T^e  Messi^ 
nese,  however,  ^ere  not  sufficientljf 
attentive,  till  it  was  too  \av^',  b^m 
the  English  t^ctory  happily  took  thf 
alanp,  shut  tb^mi^lvea  up  in  t)>fi4r 
hoiffie^,  and,  by  absplqtely  dfcUouig 
all  intercourse  ^ith  the  lohabitantf^ 
(fortunately  their  ^areiipuses  W^^ 
well  stored  with  flour,  and  varioui 
provisions) entirely  and  providentially 
escaped.  Not  one  of  that  respeplr 
able  body  of  merchants,  or  (lieir  4^f* 
vants,  caught  the  infection,  exoept 
a  Sicilian  bpy,  who,  tired  of  confine^ 
meut,  jumped  out  of  a  window* 
weut  intp.the  city,  and  dred  the  n^xt 
day.  It  is  remarkable,  that  uip  de- 
parture of  this  dreadful  vlsitrpt  vm|I 
^s  si^dden  as  its  first  invasion^  biy' 
its  horrible  efiSects  were  ielt  for  sever 
ral  years  after wai:ds.  Lord  Chatter 
xnont  concludes  his  account  o|'  t!;i^ 
memorable  calamity  with  the  follow- 
lag  just  observations* — ^^  Tbp  cbjef, 
and  real  source  of  this  evil,  must  bf 
looked  for  in  that  cause,  which  Im 
often  beei)  a.s«ign^d,  the  absurd  an4 
.wicke<$  doctrine  of  predestiqatioD, 
which  i^  stropgly  incukated  in  the 
Goran,  and  tirmly  believed  by  ibp^ 
generality  of  Mahometans,  ^^kf^ 
ing  on  this  rooted  opinion,  they  suw* 
the  contagion  to  take  its  course^  nxt 
checked,  unopposed,  fjreely  conver^^ 
ing  with  those  ^frho  are  infectfj* 
and  never  scrupling  \o  inhabit  the 
dwellings,  and  even  to  wear  tbe 
clothes  of  those  who  hate  died  of 
the  disorder.  A  striking  instance 
in  proof  of  tl>js  incontrovertible 
maxim >  that  whatever  may  be  the 
reason,  why  ev\l  is,  qeccSHary  ijj 
the  general  system,  and. whatever 
ills  a:ay,  i u ^enscfuenc^  9f  thii  jpap* 
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fal  necessity,  ht  iriflic^  6iitaankind 
by  an  all- wise  Providence,  they  are 
aimost  oniversalty  maltip]ied  ^ti^^g^; 
gravated  by  odr  6wn  obsthiatt  vi<» 
or  folly." 

"  It  may  be  Cotrclbded,  that  Lord 
Cbarletnont  did  not  remaialong  at 
•  j^es^ina.  He  arrived  ar  Malta^  ttre 
9bth  of  Jdne  fdllowing,  which,  as 
vdll  appear  shortly;  he  afterwards 
re-vistted.  In  his  voyage  to  Con- 
ftantkiopldy  be  stopt  at  one  or  two  of 
die  Greek  islands;  Smyrna,  the  Dar- 
danelles, Tenedos,  which  he  eJta- 
mined  carefully,  ^nd,  (whilst  a  ves- 
tige of  tdste  or  sensibility  remsfins 
on  this  earth)  the  cvcr-intcrciititig 
Troad^. 

"  LordCharlcmontproc^dcdfrtrm 
Const^htinopie'  to  Egypfi     In   his 
voyage  thither,  b^  visited  Lesbos, 
Chios,   Micpne,  Drlos,  and  Paros, 
frqm-whrch  island  he  sailed  to  Alex- 
andria.   Having 'seen  ^vcty  thing 
that  was  worthy'the  cortouity  of  an 
"enlightened  traveller  in  Egypt,  that 
land  of  wonders,  as  he  termed  it,  on 
th«  22d  October,  1749,  be  left  A!ex- 
afadria,  with  an  intention  of  visiting 
Cyprus,  which  he  came  in  sight  vti-y 
hot  Continued  contrary  winds, 'and 
violent  gales,  forced  him,  after  seven 
days  voyage,  to  anchor  in  Riiodes. 
He  sailed 'from -thence  for  Athens. 
The  .win^  not  Ijcing  fair  oh  the  day 
^that  he'left^fthodes,  he  con  tinned 
fadking' between^  that  place  and  the 
idbnniainons,  rocky  coast  of  Caria^ 
'inow<iaUcd  Caritaania.  On  the  morn- 
ing pf  NdVember  gth',  being  within 
'  dbout  thrfee  miles'of  the  point  bf  the 
prornoiitbry  of  Doris*,  which  forms 
the  south-east  side  of  the  Siniis  Ce- 
nmictts,  -now  tailed  the  Griilf  of 
Stanco,  jterccivhrg,  as  he  came"  near 
land,  considerablcf  ruins  on  the  de- 
clivity of  th^  mount&ln,   afad  "the 
sftnation  of  the  place  agreeing  with 
that  of  Cnldus,  he,  with  'his  fellow 
trar«Uera;tobk  theirhoar,  stntt  rotveid 


ashore.    The  first-object  that  stmdir 
them  on  latidiog,  was  a  most  noble 
theatre,  all  df  white  marble;   the 
breadth  in  front  igo,  and  the  depth 
150  feet.    They  counted  tbirty-siiC 
steps,  or  seats,  all  entire,  and  joined 
with   the    most   perfect  accuracj. 
Above  the  theatre  were  the  beautifal 
remains  of  a  magnificent  temple,  of 
the  whitest  marhir,  perhap  Parhn, 
from   its  purity  and  grain;— this. 
Lord  Cbarlemont  presumed,  was  ttie 
temple  of  the  Cnidtao  Venus,  which 
Praxiteles  enriched  with  the  fainoas 
statoe  of  that  goddess,  the  perfection 
of  his  art,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ancient  worid  of  taste.    The  archi- 
tecture being  Corinthian,  which  or- 
der, with  the  Ionic,  was  usually  ap* 
proprtated  to  the  temples  of  god- 
desses,   Minerva  excepted,   as  the 
Doric  was  to  the  gods  and  heroes, 
indnced  b)m  the  more  to  indolge 
this  conjecture!    Altogether,  he  was 
delighted  with  what  he  saw  herr, 
and  blessed  the  contrary  winds  that 
afforded    him    that    pleasure.— He 
then  visited  Stailco,  the  ancientCos^ 
or  Coos.    "It  contains,"  he  says, 
"*  KVtlc  worthy  a  traveller's  notice.** 
He  then  crossed  over  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  came  to  a  place  called  Bo- 
dromt,  nearly  opposite  to  the  i^and 
of  Stanco.     Bodromi  is  wretched, 
1>ut  i(  presented  such  noble  roins, 
raar!)lcs,  and  ev^fy  remains  of  a  g*eat 
•city,  that,  with  the  scfte,  confirmed 
him  in  the  opinion  of  iti  being  the 
faroons'Halicarnassus,  thetapitaVof 
Caria.   *' It  'enriched  us,"  says  Lord 
Cbarletnont,  *«' with  drawings  of  the 
firiest  basso  relievos,  the  most  preci- 
ous remains  of  ancient  Greek  taste 
and  workmanship,  that  our  travels 
hove,  as  yet,  afforded  ns." 

**Cvnthtrs,  howThermia;was  then 

visitea  by  him  5  and,  on  the2ddof 

November,  he^ was  oppteite  to  Bgina. 

Soon  sifter,  he  and  hri  companions 

•  entered- tic  Piraeusi  iWiefe  t6e)r«*a'<i 

one 
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known  io  tkote  aeafl.  Tlio  storin, 
which  was  at  south- east,  the  most 
daogp|»:ous  of  all  winds  ip  the  Medi? 
terraoeayD»  dreaded  by  sailors  under 
the  name  of  Levanter,  beean  about 
nooo>.  and  contioned  all  day,  gra- 
doaUj  increasiDg.  Whilst  we  had 
day^Iight  to  assist,  and  to  £omiR»tt 
ns,  wc  put  ourselves  before  the  windy 
and  bore,  away  with  what  little  sail 
we  could  carry.  Night  came  on> 
and  the  stturm  redoubled.  Ignorant 
in  wluU  part  of  the  sea  we  then  were» 
for  the  darkness  of  the  weather. had 
for  some  days  past  prevented  usfropi 
taking  any  observaiion*  we  guessed, 
as  incases  of  this  kind  we  are  always 
prompt  to  guess  the  worst,  that  we 
were  driven  up  the  Adriatic^  the  sea 
of  all  others  most  feared  by  mavi- 
ners,  and,  therefore^  dreading  the 
copsecjuenccs  of  a  ]ee«shore,  destitute 
of  harbours,  and  afraid  ^ny  longer 
.  to  leave  ourselves  at  tlie  disposal  of 
the  wind,  we  put  the  helm  abcJUt, 
and  lay  to,  under  our  courses,  dp^- 
.  ble  re.fed.  Now  was  .but  the  bc- 
ginni.ng  of  horror.  Tbef  tempest 
.  raged  with  tenjQJd  iufy.  The  glootn 
/of  n^ht  was  unnaturally  horrid. 
The  scudding  clouds  at  times  divided. 


tup  n^hti^  wuting  for  the  return  of 
their,  druggermap,  whom  they  had 
•apt  with  tlieir  firman,to  be  laid  before 
thie  Governor  of  Attica,  and  the  neait 
morn  proceeded  to  (hat  city,  which 
must  ever  surpass  all  other  cities  ifi 
reopwn,  Athens. 

*'  At  this  place,  the  very  mention 
«f  which  must^  I  think,  fiU  a  refined 
Kpind  with  delight.  Lord  Charlempnt 
iei|iaiaed«  as  we  may  suppose,  for 
Bome  time.  As  he  came  near  Athens, 
be  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  "  Vvbich,"  says 
he,  "  aione  merits  a  voyage  to 
Greece."  .  The  Morea  was  visited 
by  him  >  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  the 
fiocient  Eubcea;  of  the  i^st-men* 
tinned  places  his  lordship  has  giv^;) 
a  most  accurate,  and  pleasing  ac* 
count.  It  U- alike, replete  with  eru- 
dition, and  with  taste*  To  abridge, 
^  would  be  to  injure  it^  and  it  is  far  top 
extended  for  these  memoirs. 

He  returned  to  Athens  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1749,  from  the  har- 
bour of  Auiis>  that  renowned  haven, 
which  the  mighty.g^ius  of  Homer, 
.  and  the  pathetic,  moral  muse  of  Eu- 
ripides^ have  clothed  with  apprtion 
of  their  never-dying  fanael — He  had 


visited  almost  every  islapd  in  the.  affiirding  ifaiot  and  transient  gleams 


£geao$  some  of  tbem.on  his,  way 
from  Italy  to  Constantinople,  or 
from  ihat  city  to  Egypt-  In  his  voy- 
age from  Alexandria  to  Athens  he 
touched  at  KhodcA,  as  I  have  already 
stated^  but  It  .appears  that  he  was 
there  a  second  t i  me.  W  hat  his  e^acc 
course  was,  J  am  not  able  ta  ascer- 
tain; however,  this  is  certain^  that*, 
on  his  way  from  Rhodes  to  Malta, 
Lord  Charleroout«  withi  his  compa- 
nions, encountered  a  ^torm  of  the 
most  territic  kind,  whi/ch  hphas  well 
described.  '*  After  a,  few  days  ,of 
tolerable,  though  dark, and  threaten- 
ing  weather^  wc_  were  overtakeii,  on 
the  2Qlh  pf  January,  by  one  of  the 
mpsc  violent  hurt icaues  that  ever  wa$ 


pf  brassy  light,  far  mpre  dreadful 
than  the  deepest  darkness.  The 
wav(»  rose  mountain  higbi  and  to 
me,  who,'  supported  in  tbe  gang- 
way, stpod  gazing  at  tbe  magni^cent 
rutn,  the  whole,  ocean  appeared  in 
flames,  through  which  the  vessel 
ploughed  her  desperate  way.  8ome* 
times  perched  on  the  giddy  brow  cf 
the  stupendous  accumnlation,  jftod 
again  plung'uig  precipitate  intp  the 
flaming  abyss.  1  he  motion  was  now 
grnwn  so  viol^nt,  that  I  could  no 
finger  support  it,  and  i  was  unwil«^ 
Jingly  preparing  to  go  down  into  the 
cabin,  when  a  squall -of  wind,  to  tha 
fury  of  which  the  settled  tempest 
became  csOct^Hl^id  tht  ship  dow*n  al- 
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.  aM0e  ofy  lier  4ide,  ^and^  lirolfe  thr^e 

.;  oat  of  iier  five  isam  tfaiouds.    Hie 

-caonon  broke- loose»  and,  togeiber 

'  with  all  our  iWivgT*  ^^  a  Si^v*<  f^^ 

.  ot  the  bfllasti  rosked  at  once  to  tke 

le«kst4ft  of tlie^eiael.  wnh  sucb  a  Imt* 

lible  cra»h,  tbatihe  abip  aeefoed^o 

iiavB  burst  in  pwcts.    It'  th«  wbole 

flobe  shonklj  bf  sadden  e^plosioiiy 
a  rent  aannder^  i  question  whttber 
tbe  shock  vot^  be  greater  to  eaeh 
individual,  than  wbatwas  now  felt 
in  oar  little  world.  £veiy  heart 
quaked  with  fear«  and  horror  ap- 
peared in  every  coontenanoe.  Nor> 
einen  after  tbe  imnediato  shock  was 
ovefi  did  the  consequenoes  seem  lei»s 
terrible.  Tlie  ship,  weighed  do^n 
by  the  shifting  of  her  ballast,  &c« 
•  was  unable  to  right  herself,  and  lay, 
gunwale  under  watef,  at  the  merey 
of  the  billows,  which  seemed,  every 
iDstant,  ready  to  devour  her.  Our 
ca^ain  now,  a  brate  and  expe- 
lienced  seaman,  addressed  the  sailors, 
in  words  to  this  effect:  ^^  My  lads, 
you  ace  the  situation  to  which  we 
ate  reduced.  The  vessel  is  old,  and 
not  much  to  be  depended  on.  If  we 
should  spring  our  matn*mast^  fht 
would,  oodoubtetily,  go  to  pieces, 
and  that  must  be  the  cc^nsequeneeof 
another  aueh  ^quali.  I  I;iiow  of  no 
resource,  but  lo  mak^  fast  the  huoy 
rope  to  tbe  mast-head,  whieli,  being 
bela^'ed  ^t  the  ships  side^  may  -serve 
as  a  false  shroud,  and  may.  pos»bly 
preserve  the  mast.  I  well  kr.ow  the 
difiicalty  of  tbe  attempt.  To  go  aloft 
in  such  a  situation  is  more  than  I  can 
venture  to  order.  I  am  an  old  sailor^ 
and  fthould  fear  to  attempt  it.  But  it 
is  our  only  means  of  safety,  and  if 
there  be  a  iisilow  among  you  brsfve 
enough,^-— <- Here  he  was  instantly 
interrupted  by  J'om  SUlersy  (I  never 
shall  forget  his  name)  who  stood 
ixesX  to  htm:  this  truly,  and  I  may 
add^  phik)sopbically    brave  fellow. 


taking  Horn  his^oiMric  tlie  plof  of 
tobacco,  evied  out,  **  by  €1— */aiias. 
ter,  if  we  must  die,  -fis  bettto'  todie 
doing  something."  Hie  vpofds  ac- 
condoled  his  actton.  He  was  pn- 
Bcntly  at  the  masmheadr--4iiebeay- 
rope  was  snade  fiuit,  and  the  aiait 
belayed;  and  thus,  by  the  aatooish- 
ing  bravery  and  activity  of  one  mat, 
that  danger,  which  seemed  JoNni* 
nent,  ^lias  at  least  pestpoaed.^  tab 
are  British. sftUors  I -t 

'f  We  now  retimdv  to  'Odrt  beds, 
dreading  the  wont,  yet  not  itidioat 
hope^  when>>  after  about  an  bom's 
horrid  uhcerteiety,  the  captain  aa- 
tered our cabia^  andtold ub»  tiiat he 
feared  all  w^  over.  l?hat,  tboogh 
at  sea  from  h^  infancy,  he  bad  eevtf 
seen  such  a  night.  That  the  ship 
indeed  might  poasiMy  rUe  ^ifc  oat. 
Yet,  that  he  wobki  f^eeeouBend  it 
to  us,  fo  pnqsare  for  ihe  worst.  Hew 
this  sentence  wa^felt  may  easily  be 
judged.  'A  dead  silence  enstxd, 
wkich  lasted  for  soine  minutes,  bat 
was  finally  broken  by  vaj  friend, 
Frank  Barton,  who  kiy  neat  bed  to 
me.  '  Well,"  exclaimed  he,  and  I 
lear>  with  an  oath,  ^  this^is  fine  ia- 
decdJ  Here  have  I*been  paoiperiag 
thi.9  great  body  of  mine,  for  inorc 
than  tAt>enty  >cars,  and  all  to  be  • 
prey  k»  some  cursed  «herk,  and  be 
damnrd  to  him!*  The  unexpected 
odoity  of  such  an  ^xdamatioo  at 
such  a  time,  the  profound  sesicas- 
D%ss,  and  consequent  eonuealneM, 
with  which  it  was  uttered,  together 
with  the  character  and  figure  of  the 
man,  for  Frank  waa  a  Bah  Vivaat, 
almost  as  conspicuous  iof  siae  sod 
corpulence,  as  for  thecxoellent  tcm* 
per  of  his  mind,  were  raoii«vs  f^^ 
mirth  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  Cur  fears,  we  burst 
out  into  a  loud  laugh.  Neither  let 
this  incideilt>  thi*»  comic  brfeak  in 
our  tragedy,  appear ^nnataraL  Ns« 
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cure,  «pd6iutoBpeare»  botk  kifbmi 
uty  that  eiamcler  willrprevail  in  tfat 
midst  of  diftrott. 

"  Oor  iiiATiiiient^  iwwrcfgr,  vnm 
ira*  of  sboit  ddvattoa  $  and  acnr  the 
ihip^carpeBlcp  catered  our  cdbki« 
Titts  felloir,  who^iras  an  excellent 
fnaman^  bad  been  a  groat  favourke 
ai^va/rft,  and,  cooseqaentiy,  was  pat 
fmod.  ^  Master/  said  he,  '  the 
tiaptaift«lflis,  I  find,  beea  with  you» 
Bat  never  fear— ^e  ship  is  a  tight 
one*»I  hafeejEamined  her  th(»ottgh* 
J7.  There  is  not  an  inch  in  her  car- 
cass with  which  I  am  nnacqaainted. 
She  is  stitxig  and  good.  There  is 
indeed  one  nUtem  fia$ik,  and  that  a 
principal  one^let  that  bold,  and  we 
axe  all  safe.*  This  copsdatioa,  as 
may  easily  be  gnessed,  was  not  ex-* 
acdy  fitted  to  relieve  us;  ibrgetfiil 
of  the  surength  and  tightness  of  the 
wasM,  oar  nriinds,  as  msy  be  sup« 
posefd,  nn  on  the  rotten  plank.  In 
this  aitaation  we  passed  the  tedious 
night;  sbut  up  in  a  noisome  and 
agitated  dongeon^  the  gbom  of  which 
^»as*iiiade  visible  by  the  dun  twink* 
If  ng  of  a  swinging  lamp,  and  which 
bad  bat  too  much  the  semblance  of 
«  tonib  already  prepared  for  us. 
dcaraely  able»  with  nil  our  strength, 
so  keep  otirseli*es  in  our  beds^  and 
bruised  in  every  part  of  our  bodies, 
foy  our  continued  efforts,  and  by  the 
vblentse  of  the  agitation  *,  wet  by  the 
aea-wsMer,  which  dashed  in  through 
every  crevice,  and  gave  us  a  melan- 
choly foretaste  of  the  iinal  wetting*' 
which  we  expected,  and  dreadkd) 
we  seemed  cut  off  from  all  hope,  but 
that  of  a  speedy  period  to  our  lives 
and  tortttresj^  yet  still  we  hoped,— 
the  principle  of  religion  was  active 
in  oor  ^ouls,  and  despair  ied  before 
it.  Woe  to  the  wretch  who,  in  such 
a  «ltttation>  is  dcsiitnte  of.  this  conn- 
fort!  Oiir  fn-ayers  were  hebrd;  d»f 
at  length  appeared }  the  shn  arose ; 
the  storm  abated;    soon  we  were 


aUe to  ^ait  ouriduiigeon.  Ttielemi 
peat  now  Jutwided  into  a  steady  gale^ 
ami  no  effect  renoained  bat  that  tui* 
ea^awdl^  theceetaio  conseqoenoe 
of  a  violent  Morm.  Still,  however; 
oKur  sitoatioa  was  ^dist^eabli^:  oat 
shattered  vessel  stlH  lay  with  her 
gunwale  close  to  the  wbter's  eds^i 
and,  utterly  tgiloranc  where  we  were^ 
we  knew  not  what  course  to  steer> 
or  where  to  seek  protecslbn. 

''  A  man  was  now  sent  up  to  the 
.mast-liead  to  discover  landi  a  se« 
eond,  a  third  went  aksffj  still  no 
land  was  to  be  ae<^n.-^At  length, 
one  cried  out  from  above,  in  a  voice 
which  seetned  to  os,  indeed,  from 
Heaven,  that  he  saw  land  !  The  cap« 
tain  himself  went  up  snd  verified 
the  diseoV'ery»  Land  thete  was  di- 
rectly before  us,  and  *^ we  wem  has^ 
tening  towsrds  it;  gradttalty  it  grew 
mdre  and  more  visible,  and  we  could 
now  discern  it  from  the  deck^  but 
what  y/v^s  our  joy,  when  we  found 
that  thili  la  fid  was  the  identical  island 
of  Maita,  the  end  and  purpose  of  our 
voyage.  It  is  impossiUe  to  desdnhe 
onr  flings:  I  shall  not  attempt  it. 
All  happiness  is  more  or  less  perfect, 
as  it  is  more  or  less  contrasted  by 
misery  I  and  here  wais  it  sudden 
transition  from  fear  to  hope,  from 
danger  to  secority,  from  misery  to 
joy,  from  impending  death  tolifet 

*'  A  fisw  hours  now  brought  na 
into  the  harbour,  one  of  the  safest 
and  best  in  the  world.  Wo  were 
presently  surroutidcd  by  a  multitude 
of  boats,  laden  with  evc*ry  kind  of 
refreshment)  and  particularly  what 
to  sea-faring  men  is  most  of  all 
things^  ag)>eeable,  with  plenty  of 
frtrt^,  anU  of  gardcn-stutF,  which,  in 
this  haj>py 'Climate,  was  now  in  the 
greatest  per  fee  I  i  on  j  and,  to  give  ad- 
ditional rfli-sh  tf)  this  pleasing circnm- 
stancf,  nature  had  now  re-assumed 
her  functions,  and  our  stomachs  w^re 
importunate  lor  ,tood,  having  fasted 
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for  Dear  two  days*  as  it  had  not  beea 
posaibJc^  to  dre$6  any  victuals,  ,eyea 
after  the  storm  bad  abated,  on  3C- 
couQt  of  the  viuient  swell.  £ver|P 
thing  now  concurred  to  delight  us  > 
past  inih'eryiB.presentGORiforti  aodto 
reflect  on  ouf  distress  was  bappineast 
to  have  had  so  near  a  view  of  that 
undiscovered  country,  from  whc^e 
bourse  no  traveller  retnrns;  to  have 
peeped  aecurely  into  ^tbe  cave  of 
death ;  to  have  tried  our  hearts  at 
'the  approach  of  dissolatlon,  were 
circumstances  which  aiFiCded  U8  the 
highest  sausfaction.  All  nature  now 
finailed  on  us.  To  view  the  crowd  of 
idle  mortals  who  gathered  on  the 
shore  .to  goze  upon  the  vessel,  which 
bad  weathered  the  storm,  was  a  new 
sou  roe  of  exultation  to  those  who 
had  so  lately  ftartd  never  more  to 
behold  their  fellow- creatures.  Oar 
sailors  were  to  us  objects  of  admira- 
tion, of  gratitude,  auJ  of  iov.c;  nay, 
our  ship,  which  had  so  bravely  held 
out  in  such  a  trial,  inspired  us  with 
affection,  insomuch  that«  though  we 
found-  ourselves  condemued  to  forty 
days  imprisonment  in  her,  as  we 
were  now  obliged  to  perform  qua* 
rantine,  we  were,  I  suppose*-  the 
happiest  mortals  on  the  f^lobe,  We 
had,  besides,  a  thousand  tilings  to 
do:  our  ship  to  sftt.to  rights >  our 
papers  to  «et  tie ;  t  he  j purnals  of .  our 
lon^  and  curious  voyage  tq  look  over,, 
and  io  put  in  or<ler. — In  short,  we 
did  not  suppose  that  the  forty  days 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
our  several  projected  ocoupationa; 
yet  such  is  the  restless  nature  of 
man,  ten  of  them*  had  scarcely 
elapsed,  when  we  grew  weary  of 
our  situation;  and  we  were  mote 
than  rejoicetl,  when,  upon  our  prtir 
tion,  accompanied  by  sound  bills 
of  health,  the  time  of  oiir  confine- 
ment was,  by  the  kind  grand  master, 
•bortened. 

•'  Oa  tiie  ^hree  and  twentieth  d<|y 


aAcr  our  providooliol  isadape,  w» 
were  pernntted  to  go  on  shore,  .and 
took  up  our  abode  at  our  codsuIV 
hooixc in  t  he  city  of  M^ ta .  Here  we 
were  received  «*ith  the  mo&t  cordial 
affection.  Having  beUnet  called  at 
this  island  on  our  way  to  the  Le^ 
vaot,  we  found  ourselves  among  old 
acqaaiotance.  Every  day  was  a  new 
festival  ^  the  knights  of  the  several 
nationsinto which  the  erderisdivided 
giVG  us  .  splendid  eotc  taintDeaU. 
i'he  grand  roaaer.  Don  £maoQei 
Pinto,  an  old  abd  vf^y  respectable 
Portuguese  noblemsn,  was  peculiarly 
kind  to  us.  We  dined  at  the  palace> 
with  hi^  high  chamberlain ;  aoA, 
though  the  etiquette  would  not  {)er- 
mit  him  to  eat  in  company  with  u% 
as  soon  as  dinner  was  retnoved  he 
joined  our  society,  and  remained 
with  us  the  .whole  evening;  na>\  so 
far  did  he  push  his  civility,  that 
masked  balls,  though  for  some  years 
discontinued,  and  prohibited  by  po- 
sitive  edict  on  accounc  of  some  un- 
lucky riots,  were  again  allow^ ;  and 
it  was  specified,  that  this  was  dooe 
on  our  account,  and  for  our  entcf- 
taimnent.  And  here  I  must  uot  omit 
to  mention  a  lingular  ceremcoy  oh- 
aerved  at  my  introduction  to  tbis 
prince — All  Grandees  of  Sftua^ 
pcen  of  irance^  British  a tid  Iriflii 
lords,  are,  it  seems,  by  long  pre? 
script  ion,  allowed  to  be^  preaeoted 
m\  h  their  hats  on.  In  conseqoeqoe 
of  this  privilege,^  I  entered  his  cham- 
ber alone,  wi4h  a^  head  covenid, 
and  he  received,  nae  in  ihe'«a<nesi* 
tuation.  After  the  first  coBipli- 
ments:  were  passed  he  pulled  off  his 
hat,  and  1,  did  thetattnc*  when  ^^ 
remainder  of  the  compariy  wssppe- 
senM .  Thus  agrees  Wy  i^im  p^^' 
our  lime  in  this  hospitable  W^nd. 
Our  nioriM«g»  were  ^>ent'  in  «xcur- 
siiwH  through  the^Q»Hitry,>flrA!?.biclJ 
pur^xise  tlie  gniM  timst^r  prmided 
us  witb.boraw'/rpm  hi^  ow»(itaWe*^ 
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gttat^imicrs  vfett^v^dSj  grven' 
to  o».  Tii*  short,  it  was  happy  for 
U9  that  we  bad  not  much  time  to 
teside  here,  since  our  constitutions, 
however  young  and  vigorous,  conldF 
not  long  haVe  resisted  tfefe  continu^^ 
riots  of  this  Circaean  region,  where 
there  is  no  fntermisision  to  festivity 
of  every  sort,  drinking  not  excepted/ 
which,  though  ta  flte  last  degree' 
jda:ngerod4  in  this  hot  climate;  is  but 
too  much  the  fashion  here,  espe-» 
cially  among  fhe  Ocmiatf  knights. 

"  It  may  be'<vftll  cdnccivfed,  that 
a  multiWide  of  gentlemen,   in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  5^nth,  cooped 
tip  in  a  smrall  ishind,  with  little  Or 
no  occupation,  but  what  ^hry  can 
provide  for  themselves,  should  na- 
ttirally  fait  into  dissipation.    And  so 
it  is^  there  is  not,  I  suppose,  in  the 
-world,  a  set  of  men  so  thoroughly 
debauched   as   these  holy  knights, 
these  military  monks,  defenders  of 
the  faith  against  intidelst^-Obliged 
by  their  vows  to  celibacy,  ihey  makeJ 
too  scruple  to  take,  witfeoot  bbunds, 
illicitl)v  that  which  is  denied  them 
In  A  Jawfol  way.  The  town  of  Malta 
is  one  vast  brothel.     Every  woman 
a]mo*it  is  a  knight's  mistress,   and 
*vcry  mistress  intriguers  with  other 
mcif.     Hither  flock,  as  to  an  esta- 
blislied  mart  for  beauty,,  the  fenfrale 
votaries  of  VennS*  from  every  dis-- 
taut  region — Armenians,  Jewesses, 
Greeks,  Its^Hans!  The  few  virtuous 
womeni  natives  of  the  j«]dnd,^ai'e 
retired  to  Medina,  an  inland  city, 
about  eight  miles  from  Malta,  and 
here  tbey  live,  tolerably  free  from 
fblibttation,  net  io  mmch  on  account 
of  tfitir  distance,   as   because  the 
Maltese  blood  has  too  much  of  the 
Moor  in  it,  w  be  exceedingly  tempt- 
ing* 

*'  With  respect  to  the  coiistitu- 
lion,  Ibe  rules,  and  sMmiryistration 
t>f  the  ordfHT,  I  iha^i  say  nothing 
«iincein»n2  themj  itteiubjecr  has 


bfterr  too  dften  treated,  ■  and  is  tocT 
well  known,  to  admit  of  anjr  f^rthef 
informatibn  from  mo    I  shall  "orfly 
itientibn,  that,  ^hat^ver  they  niiay 
formerly  have*  dorte,  the  knights  of 
Maltn  are,  at  prtHsenti  of  littfe  an- 
noyance-to  the  Turks;  their  gallic?,' 
arid  two  cp  three  very  large  men  of 
war;  miCke  fr^qufrnt  cniizesj   and 
the  knights*,  "wfro  ard  yer in  their  no*- 
vitiate,  perform  aboard  them,  whatf - 
they  call  their  caravans,  without  a 
certain  number  of  which  they  can^ 
not  be  received   inro.  the  order  of 
professed  knights.    But  they  seldom 
mt«t  any  Turkish  ships  of  war,  and 
usually    content    themselves    with 
picking  up  a 'few  straggling  trader^, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  fo^longr 
to  the  poor  Greeks.     I  will  add  one 
circumstance  more,  as  I  Can  men- 
tion it  with  plensnre.     As  at  their 
primitive  institution  the  knights  of 
Malta  werfi  Knights  Hospitalrrs,  in 
order  to  keep  np  the  charitable  in- 
stitution, attendance  upon  the  sick 
is  still  made  a  principal  part  of  their 
duty  5  and  one  of  ihe  principal  build-' 
ings  in  the  cify  is  a  vast  'hospital, 
where  the  diseas^d,  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  are  received,  and  nobly 
treated".   The  knights  constantly  at- 
tend in  rotation,  and  themselves  ad- 
minister  to  the  patients.     Nothing 
can  be  mdre  pleasing  to  a  feeHng 
mind,  than  the  generous,  kind,  and 
affectionate  manner  in  which  these 
poor  wretches  are  treated  5  and  such 
is  the  magr.ificftnce  of  the  institu- 
tion, that  every  culinary  vt?ssel  be- 
longing to  the  hospital  is  made  of 
solid  silver. 

"  The  wonderful  extent,  and 
strength  of  the  fortifications,  which 
have' rendered  this  place,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, impregnable,  and  which 
arc  dailv  increasing,  a  very  large  re- 
venue being  annually  appropriated 
to  their  augmentation,  is  also  a  maf- 
fef  of  too  f  i\»at  n*)tor!ety  to  be  in. 
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flisted  oo  by  me:  I  sball^  there- 
forc,  conclude  this  part  of  mj  sub- 
ject mth  mentiooing  a  fkct,  not 
wholly  ttoioteresting,  which  came 
to  my  knpw^edge  dnripg  my  resi- 
dence at  I4alta,  apd  was  rtlated  to 
me  hy  the  most  credible  eye  wit- 
nesses. 

''  Towards  the  end  of  that  yifmr 
with  France^  so  gtoggfcmsij  under-. 
Ifdteo^  and  ^o  vigorously  carried  on, 
by  England,  in  deiencc  of  the  House^ 
of  Aostiia,  there  happened  to  be, 
in  these  parts,  an  English  privateer 
of  some  force,  and  commanded  by 
a  captain  of  sach  skill  and  bravery, 
that  he  reigned  paramount  in  the 
Mediterranean,  daily  sending  into 
the  port  of  Malta  French  prizes  of 
considerable  valne.    It  may  easily 
be  conceived^  that,  in  a  war  circum- 
stanced as  this  was,  parties  must 
necessarily  have  ran  high  in  an  island 
where  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
composed  of  young  gentlennen,  col- 
lected from  all  the  several  bellige- 
rcDt  powers.     The  Austrian   and 
Kedmontese  knights,   on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  French  and  Spaniards 
on  the  other,  maintained  a  perpetual 
warfare.    Ilie  Freiich  knights,  irri- 
tated by  the  successes  of  our  English 
captain,  and  not  choosing  to  bear 
any  longer  the  consequent  taunts  of 
their  adversaries,  wrote  to  their  cor- 
respondents at  Marseilles  an  account 
of  the  hazard  to  which  their  trade 
was  exposed ;  ax^d  prevailed  on  them 
to  fit  out  a  privateer,  which  might 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  fiogli^* 
ipaan.    In  consequence  of  these  re- 
presentations, an  armed  vessel  speed- 
ily arrived  at  Malta,  well  equipped, 
of  force  almost  double  to  that  of  its 
intended  antagonist,  and  couimaud- 
ed  by  an  officer.of  the  highest  cha- 
racter for  courage  and  naval  know- 
ledge.    The  captain  was  receive4 
with  acelanoations.     At  length  he 
iailed  out  of  tb^  harbour,  in  search 


of  tlse  devoted  ypgliahinap^  as  to  a 
certain  victory.  The  French  party 
now  eiLnlted  in  confidence  <€  iore 
and  brilliant  succesfi  but,  after  a 
fu^cient  time,  began  to  be  impa- 
ijient  for  the  return  of  their  hero, 
and  the  ramparts  were  constantly 
crowded  with  his  expecting  fiiends. 
At  length  two  ships  appcmd  in  the 
oiSiug,  one  apparently  haying  the 
other  in  toii^.  As  they  approached, 
French  colours  on  the  foremost  ship 
were  seen  with  transport.  I^othiog 
could  equal  the  exultation  of  ihe 
Gallic  party.  The  ships  still  •drew 
nearer,  with  a  favorable  gale;  aod 
now  they  tuyned  into  the  hartiour, 
saluted  by  triumphant  shouts,  wbeiv 
to  the  amazement  of  all  the  tipecta- 
tors,  the  French  colonrs  were  sud- 
denly hauled  down,  and  the  Englisli 
hoisttd  in  their  stead.  The  fact 
was,  that,  after  a  long  confiict,  io 
which  his  ship  had  been  exceedingly 
shattered,  the  EnglUh  captain  bad, 
at  length,  prevailed;  but  finding  his 
own  ship  too  much  impaired  to  make 
sail,  he  had  boarded  the  prize,  and 
taken  the  conqueror  in  tow,  choos- 
ing to  come  in  under  French  colours. 
in  order  to  enhance  the  disappoiot- 
n^nt  of  his  enemies,  and  tbecoiH 
sequent  surprize  and  joy  of  his 
friends/ 

"  When  Lord  Charlcmont  re- 
turned to  Italy,  he  became,  afiera 
certain  time,  so  accurately  versed  in 
its  language,  that  he  was  ^d  *^^ 
account,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  bis 
Qccomplish'nients,  truly  acceptabk 
to  all  persons  of  rank  3i\d  fashion, 
and  especially  to  \\ie  eminent  Itahaa 
literary  characters.  At  Turin  iw 
renewed  his  connection  with  "tlie 
Prince  Royal,  then  recent iy  married 
to  a  Pi  incess  of  Spain,  and  at  whose 
marriage  Lord  Char]enK>»t,  by  the 
particuUr  request  of  the  Prince,  wS# 
present.  They  were  nearly  con- 
temporaries as  to  age  ]f  and,  whea 

bis 


jUsmirt  ^Hke  Eoiyl^XfhM^mt  during  his  trdveln        tl^ 


hh  Rojral  Htgliiiete  b^tatnb  Klnf  of 
Sardinia,  be  desired  more  than  one 
iUastrioits  Englnb  traveller  to  tell 
JLorf  Cftat^ch3ont,  tbatiHie  returned 
toTiirin,  he  would  find  Victor  Atna- 
deas  nnbhanged/  except  in  station. 
He  tnade  excursions  to  Sienna,  Luc- 
ca, and  other  places,  with  Lord 
Bruce,  the  ]»resent  Earl  of  Aylcs* 
bniy ;  a  nobleman  to  whom,  during 
bis  life,  he  was  invariably  attached, 
and  ever  spoke  nf  with  the  most 
affectioittte  regard.  Whilst  at  Ve- 
rona, the  Marchcse  Scipione  Maf- 
Ici,  So  deservedly  mentioned  by  Lady 
Wortley  Montague,  as  '«  having  the 
happiness  of  giving  his  countrymen 
a  taste  of  polite  pleasure,  and  shew- 
ing the  youth  how  to  pass  their  time 
agreeably  withont  debauchery,"  dis- 
tinguished Lord  Charleniont  by 
every  kind  itlention.  I'he  Marquis 
^as  then  6r  advanced  in  life,  and 
died  soon  afcer.  He  gave  his  Lord- 
ship a  copy  of  the  celebrated  tragedy 
<rf  Meropej  and  not  only  at  the  li- 
terary society  which  met  m  the  Maf- 
i£i  Palade,  but  in  aliuost  every  eru- 
dite as&embly,  in  the  gredt  towns  of 
Italy.  Lord  Charlemont  held  a  prin- 
cipal seat,  or  some  of  them  he  was 
^ot  only  soiicited,  but  even  courted 
to  become  a  member. 

*'  Next  to  Athens,  Rome  was 
the  object  of  bis  travels;  he  conti- 
nued there  almost  two  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
amongst  the  English,  of  keeping 
house  for  himself,  and  bis  friends, 
whilst  in  that  ivetropolis.  Murphy 
was  of  great  assistance  to  him;  he 
not  Mnly  stiperiivtetided  the  whole 
bopiness  of  hou^e-kceping,  but  read 
or  walked  with  him  a  considerable 
part  of  the  morning.  Murphy  went 
oat  prepared,  not  only  by  general, 
but  particular  reading,  for  their  al- 
most daily  invcstigatiou  of  antiqui- 
ties ;  and  the  Cicerone  who  attended 


them,  fold  Lord  Charlemont  ftat, 
where  history  waa  to  be  constilted, 
he  learned  ajs  thoch  as  his  Lordship 
could,  from  Murphy.  Lord  Charle- 
mont went  in  the  evening,  likfe 
other  young  men,  to  concerts  ani 
convensationes.  Murphy  seldom  at- 
tended on  such  occnsions;  he. was 
cogaged  wi,th  his  books,  or  tbq  com- 
pany of  some  quiet  literary  ArieQd. 
But  from  his  long  residence  at  Kome, 
and  unremitmd  intercourse  with 
Lord  Charlemont,  he  was  at  Ian 
much  noticed;  bis  learning,  his  sim- 
ple manners,  his  character  altoge- 
ther, procured  him  real  fcfiteem>  and 
it  was  suggested  to  him  that,  if  he 
went  abroad,  he  would  be  well  r<?- 
ceived;  but  he  would  not  venture 
into  splendid  company. 

'^  Lord  Charlemont  was  a  kind 
benefactor  to  several  young  artists 
then  at  Rome.  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, whose  fortune,  at  that  time, 
was  very  limited,  and  hi^  friends  or 
acquaintance  not  many,  he  particu- 
larly distinguished,  and  was  of  sig- 
nal service  to  him.  It  is  proper  also 
to  state,  that  Sir  William,  to  the 
last,  preserved  the  utmost  gratitu^ 
and  affection  towards  his  Lordship. 
He  patronised  Parker,  and  two  ior* 
three  painters,  whose  names  I  d6 
not  distinctlyx  remember.  Piranesi 
he  endeavoured  to  encourage]  but 
that  eminent  artist  was  self-willed, 
and  often  violent  in  his  temper.  He 
took  something  amiss  pf  Lord  Charle- 
mont (what,  I  know  not,  nor  is  ft  * 
now  of  any  consequence) ;  but,  af- 
ter he  had  dedicated  three  or  four  df 
his  prints  to  his  Lordship,  he  struck 
t!)e  name  out,  and  inserted  that  of 
the  two  Adams's.  Not  content  with 
that,  he  published  an  abusive  letter 
to  Lord  Charlemont ;  some  copies 
were  sole),  and  dispersed,  before  anV 
one  had  heard  of  the  qutoel;  but 
several  {Persons  in  authorit)'  at  Komo 

weft 


Ii4t^        Memoirs  ofOe^EiaTlrfCkaii^tilii^iiiAtr^  ki$  X^dn 


.  werr  extreoacl/acgry  villi  Pirameti^ 

wtien  they  read  bi»  pamphlet.;  and 
lie  would  have  been  treated  wich 
some  severity,  had  not  Lord  Ch^rle- 
nionty  usual  goo4  nature  interfer- 
ed. Pirancsi  made. an  apology^  the 
pampl)let  was  suf^ressed  atllome. 
an^  .  the  belligerent  parties  were 
again  on  amicable  terms.' 

f^  "[fo  mention  the  various  persons 
of  rapk.  and  ft'^stimation  at  Rome>.  to 
whom  Lord  Charlemont  was  well 
l^nown,  would  be  to  give  the  names 
of  the  mast  rf  speciablc  of  the  Ro- 
man or  Neapolitan  nobility.  Some 
may  be  touched  on— Cardinal  Al- 
bania Cardinal  Passionei^  who  was 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  an  emi- 
nently learned  man>  and,  liise  Loid 
Charlemont,  a  great  collector  of 
boo|cs  and  manui»cripts.  He  was 
also  a  politician,  and  often  engaged 
in  affairs  of  state,  as  nuncio  or  ple- 
nipotentiary. Lord  Charlemont  vi- 
sited him  sometimes  at  Frescati, 
where  he  bad  a  variety  of  rooms,  or 
cells  as  he  called  them,  in  which  he 
lodged  some  of  his  particular  friends, 
ana  distingnisbed  them  by  the  ^ame 
cf  saints.  Those  saints  were  of  both 
sexes,  whose  rank,  and  agreeable 
estimable  qualities,  not  their  years, 
or  severity  of  manners,  eji titled  .them 
to  the  honor  of  canonization.  VVbe- 
iher  Lord  Charlcmont's  name  was 
enrolled  in  their  calendar  I  cannot 
say,  but  he  was  much  valned  by  his 
Eminence,  who,  at  thai  time^  was 
£ir  advanced  in  life. 

"  It  may  be  almost  superfluous  to 
notice,  that  Lord  Charlemont  culti- 
vated and  enjoyed  the  friendship  o^ 
it  may  be  said,  all  the  English  of 
;wonh  and  condition  at  Rome.  He 
corresponded  with  several  then  pn 
their  travels  in  Italy,  or  different 
parts  of  Europe;  and  their  letters 
to  him  (sucb,  at  least,  as  I  have 
seen)  breathe,  not  only  affection  for. 


l^uty  indee<^,  iidoyratioo  of  him.*  T« 

lu5  honor  also  be  it  recorded,  that 
the  friendships,,  thus  early  establiifa- 
ed,  never  gave  way^  but  siir?i¥ed 
all  the  tempests  and  shocks  of  poli- 
tical differences,  which  t^e  best  con- 
nexions are  too  often  exposed  to, 
and  become, .  in  consequence,  dis- 
joined, or  arc  no  more  beaiti  of. 
With  some  his  iattacbmrnts  encoim' 
tered  no  such  hazard,  iot  the  same 
harmony  reigned,  in  their. politicBl, 
as  private  5t*ptiments. .  The  Lords 
Cavendish  might  be  adduced  as  io- 
stances.  of  .this>  and  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  as  dear  *to  him  at 
London>  in  1782,  as  he  had  been  at 
Rome  ifi  (1751- 

"  By  one  very  eminent,  and  re^ 
accomplished  man.  Lord  Charlemont 
.was  much  noticed  whiUt  in  Italy f 
and,  through  the  course  of  a  loog 
life,  most  cordially  esteemed  and  re- 
garded. Ihis  was  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Rome,  the  Due  dc  Ni- 
vernqis.  I  shall  have  occasion  \o 
mention  him  more  particularly  in 
the  progress  of  these  memoirs.  Loid 
Charlemont,  at  first,  considercdbim 
merely  as  an  elegant  gentleman,  and 
one  who  carried  the  fashion,  sad 
the  lei  air  of  Paris, .  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  Bur  a  nearer  corinectioo 
soon  developed  in  him  considrtaMc 
erudition,  a  refined  taste,  soundo^ 
of  judgment,  and,  for  better  than 
all,  an  excellent  heart.  TowarBs 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  the  close  of 
1753,  Lord  Charlemont  was  coa- 
fined  at  Rome,  by  a  long  and  very 
severe  indisposition,  during  whico 
the  Duke  paid  him  several  visite, 
and  soothed  many  a  weary  hoar  by 
the  amenity  and  agrceablcnf ss  oi  njs 
conversation.  That  amiable, '»»?* 
perhaps,  that  best  of  alUhefontifi. 
Benedict  the  Fourteaith,  eW  ^ 
said  t'j  have  been  the  mutoaJ  kif^° 
of  both.  With  the  ambassaioTfi"^ 
intercoorse 


JIAfltotrr  pfiht  Bari  ^Vlmfiknmi  dttnt^his  TrawU,        [1$^ 


iatucoont  was  neoisBarily  4r  more 
irequent  than  witb  Lord  Charles 
iDontj  but,  to  liic  latter,  he  not  only 
]>aid  all  the  civility  and  attention 
that  cottld  be  expected  from  an  old 
Pope  to  a  gay  young  Lord*  but  even 
regarded  htm«  as  bis  knowledge  of 
Lord Charlcmoni  increased,  with  a 
kindness  and  benevolence  that  was 
almost  parental.  On  the  part  of  his 
Lordship,  no  one  could  cartv  every 
aentiment  of  respect  ai)d  gratitude 
farther  than  he  did  to  the  venerable 
good  man :  and,  when  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  (who  succeeded  Monsieur 
de*  Nivemois  in  the  eaib.issy  at 
£ome),  under  the  pretence  of  as- 
serting some  wretched  prerogative 
ef  his  station,  behaved  towards  the 
Pope  ia  a  manner  pecnli^riy  ofien- 
aive,  no  one  was  more  indignant 
than  Lord  CbarlemoDt  when  he 
]ieard  if.  He  had  not  ]oc\g  bid  adieu 
to  Rome,  at  the  time  the  interview, 
or  rather  interviews,  alluded  to  took 
place;  and  it  has  be<'n  suggested, 
'  that  this  was  probably  the  original 
cause  of  his  dislike  to  Monsieur  de 
Choiseul,  whose  ta'ents  he  greatly 
fttfrairH,  but  whose  name  he  could 
scarcely  bear  the  mention  of  Of 
the  virtues,  amiable  ness,  and  agree- 
able good  sense  of  Madame  dc  Choi- 
atul,  he  had'  indeed  th^  most  ese- 
aked  opinion. 

*'  Lord  Charlemont,  on  quitting 
Borne,  revisited  Turin,  and  conti- 
nued between  that  city  and  Flo- 
lence  from  the  beginning  of  March 
to  the  end  of  July,  1754.  He  vi* 
aited  Spain,  but  what  p^rts  of  that 
kingdom  does  not  appear,  except 
Barcelona,  from  which  place  he  ob» 
tained  a  pt^sport,  to  .go  with  his 
Althf^  Achates,  Murphy,  to  France. 
The  passport  was  granted  by  the 
Marquis  de  las  Minas,  and  contains 
^0  enujkieratioa  of  that  nobleman's 
titk^/aad  places  of  honour  or  trusty 


tlmdst  equal  \^,  kagtb  to  tharof  tha 
last  Doke  of  O^rmond^'s.. 

"  The  redder  sh«ll  not  be  de* 
tallied  by  any  account  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, or  the  Matstrk  Quarrte,  at 
Ki«»n)es,  which  Lord  Charlemont^ 
of  course.,  visited  whilst  in  the  south 
of  France.  Exquisite  as  his  taste 
was  for. the  noble  remains  of  Uq* 
man,  and  still  tnore,  Greci&ii  archi- 
tecture, he  was  of  the  same  opinioo 
iK^ith  thai  per.<^n  who  said,  that  a 
|ruly  eminent  roan  was  more  an  ob- 
ject of  refined  and  liberal  ctmoaty»  . 
than  the  most  reno^'ued  edifice.  It 
chanced  tliat,  during-  bis  residebca 
in  that  part  of  France,  an  opportu* 
nity  was  afforded  him  of  giving  this 
sentiment  entire  bcope.  fiut  as  ha 
has  hira^ielf  e&patiated  fully  on  tbo 
subject^  the  reader,  no  doubt,  will 
he  more  pleased  to  attend  to  hitn, 
than  to  his  Biographer. 

*'  Of  all  tlie  enjoyments  of  which 
the  hum;m  mind  is  susceptible,  I 
know  of  none  that  is  more  univer- 
sally delsghiful,  than  the  pleasure 
of  travelling;  anil  when  we  search 
into  the  cause  of  this  delight,  the 
graiificjition  of  curiosity,  that  pas- 
sion with  which,  for  the  most  salu- 
tary purposes,^  almost  every  man  is 
plentifully  endued,  immediately  oc- 
curs as  a  motive,  fully  arleqiiate  to 
account  for  all  our  feelings  upon 
this  occasion.  Yet  is  there  another 
motive,  which,  indeed,  is  known  to 
mix  itself  in  almost  all  our  pursuits, 
and  which,  in  this  also,  must,  T 
think,  be  allowed  to  have  a  consi- 
derable share.  The  motive  I  mean 
IS  vanity ;  the  pride  of  doing  what 
others  have  not  been  able  to  do;  of 
seeing  what  others  have  not  seen, 
of  being  able  to  relate  the  perils  we 
havo  passed,  and  the  wonders  we 
have  beheld,  contributes  not  a  littler 
to  give  an  edge  to  oiir  curiosity,  arid 
to  prompt  us  to  endure  every  liard- 

ship. 


[10]    Charaeter  of  Dawdffimf,  Buf.  fy  thg  Ikrt  ^fjOmrktimL, 


tkAp,  fo  dare  tnsty  dadger.  If  this 
be  true^  ft  moet  neo^ssirilf  follovrj 
thitt  eva^  object  atfords  ptba^re 
to  ft  trarcller  in  proportion  is  he 
Mtbems  if  bdapted  to  proenre  btm 
the  delight  ^ffhture  narrdtiofi^  and« 
the  fcs{)ect  of  those  tq  whom'  he 
than  tiamite;  and  surelv  there  is 
flothstig  in  the  power  oi  travel  te 
procure  as^  Whtc;h  tnore  eminently 
obfidncet  -tt>  this  desired  pofpofte^ 
than  the  acquaintance  of  such  tnea 
m  sttt  tenowned  ibr  their  virtue^, 
and  ibr  thiefr  abilities.  As  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Divinity  most  mfi-- 
Bitely  transcedd  M  the  works  of 
haman  skill,  surely  a  great  and  ?iir^ 
*taotis  man^  the  noblest  wofk  of 
God>  mast  ever  be  the  first  object 
of  ctiriosity^  atid  an  inthmte  ac- 


qnfltntance  wtth  mch «  nutn  mrtit 
more  KJssentiiliy  iSatter  oar  pdde, 
than  all  the  other  wondeis  which 
tra\*drmg  can  agbrd.  Whether  4d| 
travellers  thitik  in  this  matter  as  I 
do,  I  cannot  tell  $  bnt  this  I  know, 
that  my  vanity  is  iofimtely  less  ^ 
ftrei  by  nay  bavbg  viewed  the  py- 
ramids of  Egypt,  than  by  my  hir- 
ing had  the  iM>oor  of  an  intimacy 
with  President  Monte8auiea>'<-aQd 
f6r  this  reascm,  as  welt  as  beosuff 
every  anecdote  which  r^tes  to  a 
person  of  his  eminetiee  k  d#ayi 
acceptat>le,^  I  shall  reeoiMil  the  ataa- 
jier  in  which  I  became  aoquaiot^ 
with  him^  and  whatever  drcom* 
stances,  be  'they  ever  ao  trivial^  1 
can  rccolleat  ccnceraing  himr  (fair- 
kng  the  time  of  oor.aoqcaiataiice;' 


CaAMKOTZM  QW  P^vjn  Humb>  £sft.  by  ths  £a&l  of  CHABtEitolrr. 
[From  the  same  Work.]  . 


^  npHE  eelebtBted  David  H^me^ 
Jl.  whose  character  is  ao  de*- 
servedly  high  in.  the  literaiy  world, 
and  whose  woi1e8»  ^-beth  as  a  ffliilo* 
fopber  and  as  aa  histonan,  are  so 
wondcffo^  replete  with  genius  and 
entertainment,  wa?,  when  I  was  at 
Tnrrn,  Secretary  to  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, plenipoteatiary  hom  the  cottrt 
of  Great  Britain  tohis  Sardinian  ma- 
jestyv  He  had  then  lately  published 
those  philosophical  essays,  which 
have  done  so  much  mischief  to  maq- 
kiud»  by  •contributing  to  looten  the 
sacred  bonds  by  which  alone  man 
can  be  resirained  from  rushing  to 
his  own  destruction,  and  which  are 
so  iotimateiy  necessary  to  our  na- 
ture, that  a  propeoaity  to  be  bduod 
by  them  was  appar^tly  instilled 


iDto  the  human  mind  by  the  aflwise 
Creator,  as  a  balance  gainst  those 
passions  whieh,  though  perhaps  ac« 
cessaxy  as  incitements  to  actvit^i 
must,  without  such  controul,  iqevi- 
tal^y  have  hurried  us  to  our  roia. 
The  world,  however*  micopscbus 
of  its  danger,  had  greedily  swallawef] 
the  bait  $  the  essays  were  recdved 
with  app^use*  read  with  delight, 
and  their  admirtd  author  was  al- 
readv,  by  public  opinion,  placed  at 
ti^  head  of  the  dangerous  school  of 
Sceptic  philosophy. 

•'  With  this  extraordinary  nwin  1 
was  intimately  acquainted.  He  M 
kindly  distinguished  me  from  anioi^ 
a  number  of  young  men,  who  a^oto 
then  at  the  aifademyi  and  apfrared 
^  wcrmly  attached  to  me^  cbaljt 

was 


GkamlfetifDdvil  liktne.  Esq,  hy  she  Earl  qjT  Chftrlmmi.    Itfi, 


Wis  aj^ilfrnt  he  hot  only  I  amended 
U)  Iicnwur  me  wlili  hts  fricud^hip, 
but  to  he«to5^  on  me  ^*-bat  wa^,  hi 
kw  opintcn,  the  first  of  iijl.  fiav<iurs 
and  iWnrljts,  by  making  ins  his  con- 
vert and  tli^nple. 

••  Nature,  J  bdievc,  never  fornKuT 
any  mnn  more  unUke  his  rtal  ci)a-. 
racrrr  ii>an  David  Hume,  'lUcpoiv* 
ers  of  pby«i.>;;noai3'  \v?rc  bnlBied  by 
liis'  <*f jumcnancr  3  ndiii^r  conid  ilic 
nj'j?»r  <ki?tul  ia  that  scieoce  pivieod 
m  d'-Tovcr  tbc  smnllcjst  trace  of  the. 
ihcii]iie$  oi  biis  mind  in  tl>e  uuiueim* 
ing  features  of  his  visage.  His  fat*© 
was  bro'^d  Und  ikt,  his  mouth  wtde» 
»nd  without  any  other  cxpfej<s:«*n 
than  that  of  Imtjeciliiy.  His  eyes^ 
vacant  and  spiritless,  and  the  cor- 
piii(U)ce  tA  \\H  whole  person  \^s  far 
brdrr  6Udd  to  comniunicitt^  the 
idea  ol.  a  turjileseeatuig  aldcripaiv 
ihanof  a  refined  philosopher,  Hii 
•pecciifr  ii^  iiliigii&h,  was  rendered  h- 
dicuhitt»  Wfr  llte.broai^est  ScDteh  sic* 
cent,  and  bi»  French  was,  if  possi- 
bl<*»  stiU  more  laughablr;  to  that 
wisdoflD.  n)(M»t  oertainiy,  never  di«- 
gciaiC^  tic<«oU;  btibre  in  so  aocouiU 
9  garb*  Though  tu>w  near  6fty 
years  old,  he  was  healthy  and  strong^ 
hot  bi&heqlih  and  strength,  f^rfioiu 
being  advantageons  to  bis  trgwe,  in- 
stead of  luaply  couielineiis^  had  only 
the  appcariuice  of  rusiirity.  Hi$ 
we^rhig  ail  Maiform  ad  led  greatly 
to  his  nstur;d  awkv.ard;iChS,  t••^r  he 
wore  it  liice  a  grotrr  of  ibq  tl^aiuei 
haods^  ^Sinclair.  >^'as  a  Lieutcuant* 
genera],  atMi  wa>i  scot  to  the  cuurta 
of  VMtnua  and  Turing  aji  a  tnjlitary 
envo}',  to  see  that  ibeir  qu^ta  of 
troops,  \y^A  fufAJislied  by  the  AttiH 
triajis  and  pirduionifs(\  \i  ysd^^ 
therefore,  tlu>ug!it  uc^xs^ary  thoA  hi| 
secretin ry  i>i!^>uld  Bi^peaf  to  be  a^>»f^ 
^cer,  4i)d  Humci  was  acQoj(4v^gly 
di^guivd  in  <if^arlet.  .  .      \ 

**  liaviuip  ik^s  given  an  aocoi^nt 
af  hU  rX'.tfiqr^.il  id  buUaIr  tl|at<j 

mi.  ' 


should  itate  my  good  o))inlQii  of  hiii 
character  Of  aj]  tht:  pfaii^isQpheXf: 
of  his  sect,  none,  I  Beiieve,,  avw 
joihed  more  real  bcncvolMice  ^O.Uak 
mi-wjic-voos-primipksibant^irieoA 
Hume.  ^lis  l<^ve  to  cnaukin4  'War 
uiiivtrsiil  and  vrheinent;  and  thert 
Mta*?  no  b^rvtcc.  he  woidd  not  dbeeb^. 
fully  ha^tf  done  u^  his  fellow  isrea«r 
lures,  except ii^g  oidy  that  pf  suffer/*^ 
ing;  theni  to  sate  their  souh ,in .theirt 
own  w<ny.  He  «'a^  l^nder-heiiriad^' 
friendly^,  and  charitable  lu  the  .cx^. 
tteme,  as  will,  appear  (wtm  a  fact/ 
which!  h^ve  from  ^ood.  authority  .^ 
When  a  Bieuiber  of  ihc  U4>i v^sjty. 
of  Edinburgh,  and  io  great  warn  ui 
money*  halving  little  or  tto  paternal' 
fcH  tune,  and  the  collegiate  strpeod* 
being  very  inconsiderable*  he  had 
procured,  through  the  intefett  of; 
apf»eiri«4Mi,  ai^^ce  in  the  eeiver*' 
$iiy,  which  was  worth  about  6irty^ 
pounds  a  year.  .  On  the  day  wbea* 
he  had  i^x^ivrd  this  good  news^  and 
joEt  when  he  had  got  into  hia  poa*4 
ae^sion  the  paiont.or  g'ant  entitlia^i 
iiim  10  his  otiicr,  lie  nan  visited  by 
bis  friend  Iiliickl<x:k,  the  poet^-  1vlii>» 
ia  natid)  better  known  by  hia  ^'crtjr* 
and  .blind nea^,  thxin  by  hia  gei^nn.. 
Tilts  poor  Aia|i  began  a  long  descaot 
on  hi  Si  misery^  bcwailiug  1ms  want  of 
siglu,  his  large  faituly  f>f  ih^ldrea, 
and  iiis  luter  inability  lo  provkkif<^i 
thfiu,  or  cvet)  to  prwcore  theiH  th«^ 
necesbar ies  .of  ti  •  e .  II  uuk: ,  unable 
U)  bc4r  hU  coiiipbints^  and  destildltf 
of  moiK^y  .tt>^:jstsi  him,  ran  instantly; 
to  his  desk,  took  out  the  grant,,  and 
pTfiieotcd.ii  to  his  miseFable  fljctid, 
who  reireivod  it  xvii)i  exultation*  asd 
whose  nanae.was  soon •  after,*  bi% 
Jiiune's  xatcreit,  iuscrltd  instep  of 
bis  o^vn.  iVi'ter  ^uch  a.rcUtio^  a 
i&  .necdle?si^  l^At  I  shou.d.sa>''at»y 
^lore  of  .his  jQfnminfi  (>i^il.)ndiropy 
find  >;ent-iiiiAs  'benotkLence-;  hut  the 
({ifficulty.  v^ill  Aow^  occur,  how  e 
HMOj  endowed  v^ith  such  qti^tliiiit^ 
B  cotild 
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cmM  pmsihtf  eoosent  to  b«o(^liie 
,  tlie  og^nt  of  so  much  mischief^  at 
:  .ondoubtecUj  ba«  b«eo^oc^  jTo  ii^« 
kind  by-^is  Writings  ^  andlbid  (iifi<* 
atky  can  ooly  be  solved  by  bayiiig 
•locourse  to  Uiat  aniveruI'paaii^D^ 
wbich  bae,  I  fesr>  a  roach  inoregeae- 
nri  influeoce  overall  our  actions  than 
ws  ara  willing  to  confess*  Pride» 
or  vanttf,  |»inad  to  a  sceptical  turn 
4t  mind,  aoci  to  an  oriucation  wbich» 
.  Ihm^  learned,  rather  sippfl4  k|iow- 
JMgo  than  drank  it,  waa  pypbably 
.tbe  okifnata  caose  of  this  singular 
.  pheoomcjfMtfij  and  iha  desire  of  be- 
<  jog  /placed  at  ibe  head  of  a  sect, 
.  .^haaa  tenets  coatrov^rted  and'oan- 
tndtattd  i|U  rec^ved  opinidab  was 
tno- strong  to  bo  resisted  by  a  inaD» 
whns#  K^nina  enabled  bim  to  find 
plauifibU  ai^unQenlSf*  anfiicieot  to 
.peomiadi?  both  hnmal^  wd  many 
.  others,  that  his  own  opifitons  wera 
Mnsm*  4  philpsophica)  knigkt^er* 
S9at  ira9  the  dragon  ha  had  vowed 
lo  vtminitfhy  and  ho  waa  caraiess,  or 
Cbooghtleai^  of  the  cansaqococea 
which -oarsua  from  the  achiei^etnent 
•f'tha  ^venture  to  which  he  had 
plec^ed  himself — He  once  pP9feised 
himself  the  admirer  of  a  young, 
ai<M  b«9niiftt4>  and  Bccotflpliished 
Ikdyi  at  T^n^n^  who  oniy  laughed 
at  his  passion.  One  day  be  addr<s»- 
e4  her  in  the  usual  oonunon-place 
sttam/that  he  was  aiimeaniutitL — 
**OA/  pour  aneaniis'  replied  the 
iadyj  *^  ce  nest  en  qjg^t -qvf  uni npe^ 
ration  trii  naiurelie  4*  vSt^t  sys- 

'« i^fooot  thia  tune,  lyOS.  or  some- 
,what  belbre  this.  Lord  Chariemont 
onpB'  WQre  met  his  friendj  David 
Hume.  Hia  Lordship  mentions  him 
fas  some  detached  papers,  which  I 
riiall  here  collect,  and  give  to  the 
feadar.«-^^*'  Nothing,"  says  Xiord 
Cbaileflnont,  <'  ever  shewed  a  mind 
«iare.  truly  baoefioent  than.  Hume's 
trkfijo  c^oct  iviib  .rqgafd  lo  &ouf« 


aeau.  Tliat  alory  is  too  welkkitewir 
to  be  rqicmted,  and  €!thibit|.a  sink- 
iog  pieHHo  of  HiMnes  beatt,  whilst 
it  disptays  the  atraoge  («x|;tK<ac- 
ceuntable  vanity  and  madincss  cf  ^fas 
French,  cr  rather  Swifs,  maialist. 
When  first  tbef  arrived  tofetber 
from  France,  happening  to  meet 
with  Hume  in  the  Park,  I  wisbed  ium 
joy  of  bis  pleasing  connexiopy  sod 
partiooiarly  hinted,  that  f  was  coo- 
yinced  he  RMst  be  perfectly  happy 
in  hb  new  friend,  as  their  sesti- 
ments  were,  I  b<fHeved,  nearly  nai- 
kir.  *  Why  410,  man,*  said  he, 'in 
that  yott  9Xt  mistaken ;  Rootteaa  n 
not  what  you  thinic  himi  be  bss  1 
hankering  aiter  the  Biblc^  aad,  in- 
deed,  la  little  better  than  a  Chmti«D| 
in  a  way  of  his  owik'  Eicess  of 
vanity  waa  the  madness  of  toos- 
aeau.  When  )ie  first  aivived  w  Ua- 
dov»,  he  and  hia  Armeniao  dicsi 
were  fblbwed  by  crowds*  aod  «s 
long  u  thia  apectea  of  admuatioB 
lasted,  he  waa contantedand happj. 
But  in  londoik«  auoh  sights  ace  osiy 
the  wonder  of  the  day»  and  ia  t 
very  abort  tima  he  was  sf^ered  to 
w^Ui  where  he  pleaded,  unatjeaM 
unobsorvi^.  From  that  inatsat,  his 
disoontent  may.  be  dated.  •  J«  ^ 
dwell  no.kinger  00  f|a9Uefs^:|»h>ic 
notoriety:,  I  ahail.onlyniention  o^ 
fact,  which  I  can  vouch  6x  tratb^ 
am)  which  would,  of  i|aeV,  \»  ^* 
ply  au^e«bt  to  convey  aQ.a<Ni>^^ 
idea  of  tbQ  amazing  eccentricity  of 
this  aki^iar  maui  WIm'iv  after  ha^. 
ing  quarreled  with 'HiwnQ>)  and  all 
his  English  frienda^  RoapMi.«r» 
bent  on  makitig  his  escape  ai^^ 
termed  it,  into  Pnu^,  be  atopped 
at  a  village  between  Laodcn  aod 
DovoTj  and  from  thooce  wrote  to 
Gt^eraib  Conway,  then  Secsetaiyot 
Stata,  infoming  him,  tbatt  iXo^m 
he  bad  got  so  far  with  aejftty«  h^  «•> 
pfM  uppriMi  that  the  xt^ii^^^^ 
hiSF  coi^^tft  vwa  sa^  baiM.  hjr  Jiia  io«f 
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4mi  cMM'fldf  ^9tBift.'  *  no-  tlicfisftiye 
Memnlf  elitmed  tfato  prbtectida  ^ 
.  ^rhtt'  Xing,  art*  &ts\tt^  f  iMt  n  pRftf 
of  tmmwf  tDt^t  b6  trniMdkittfly 
icifit^tei«l'ky»sc»rtb{ipiol!)ovef:  This 
lei%tfp  G^nerftl  Conwa)r  tthe^rei  to 

'«4iidi   Ive-  jhfttired  hitn»   ibtft'  the 

•  )9b9iftH«t)9  <«vin«^  iiftagfflMBt  a  wry 
•ofiktetir  guoril'  flYfoughovit  ^^ 
f>jfri  <tf  ^hte  King's*  d«*httilon».*-^o 
MMni  td  Hitme.  In  Lon^^,  wiKM-e 
iW'dAeii  4id  fne  (he  haiAotft- t4>%t>m*- 
inuifictftifrf  he  mAniMdrilp^rgof  bi^ttd- 
iMkiAtff  eiBsayt,'  before  f  Heir  \nil4lea- 
fiot)<  r haW6>iK>inetiire>i,  in  Yh^'ctHirse 
bf  "OW  M^tDacy,  nsked  hf^nx^bisflier 
4>iyKlMi^lnfh»t,  i^h)si>{]H«iilin§  were 
^f*iy«»f«i!ly  fo  -rake  pfecrs'  •rwttWfid 
^Md  im  ^  i>efHkted  'm«rc  ttn^ 
tknppf  fhan  ihe^  now  wcte  j  iind 

•  ^he(l»ef  b«!  dM  rMi€  tu^|k)Sti<rhAftlie 
''«<^iM^M'reYlgion  waj  neoesMrfy^o^to- 

•n*<i'««l>rb?  •  The  objcrtlotisv*  »ii- 
'$#<»ted'he>  ^ere  tiM  witfao\it  ^nA^X] 
'h^'-Vtmr  <iever  esn  pmductt  good, 

'dfnUdmrf&trt.*  He  nevef  M\edf 
•iw  th«r*YfiMt  «f  any  confwrofBy,  to 
^w6;#t»  dtte  fWttise  to  «reiy  ihing 
>YdlMM>)e-  ThM  Was  either  atid  or 
WrlUM  ^g»4«Mt  Mm .    ^if^  dfiy  that 

'  IveiVtilcecl  me'  in  London/ he  caAie 
liM  m3r  'room  taoghin^,  and  appd-^ 
-rent^'wVllipileafwd.  «  what  has  put 

'  ')r6il>maflm  good  hurnonr,  HumeV 
'i^llA  f.  « A^'hy,  niBo/  replM  he^ « I 
•fe#v«  }«ai  tiow  had  the  >betr  thing 
•aatd-  to^  4Ae'I  ev«r  heavii:  I  was 
tftntfpMlf^Ag  in  a  company,  where  I 
a|Wkirfh6  4norrtii^,  ^hat  I' was  Very 
Mi^Mted  by  fbe  W0H4,  and  t%at 
thd  eenitfrt^  ^!ft  v^poit  ^tner  ware 
ham  «n4  (MiT^ks^nable.  Ihatliiad 
Darit%««i  Miffly^  vaH}«h»t»  ^bi'dughfmt 
flM>>wh«}rtff  Whidh  lhei^'%««^'but 
*  fsWpDge«>fbat  ^mJiinM  'any 
•nepreitHWllble  <  fliaitat*/^rUI.^«(t^  '4«>r 
tb08i»«e«  pK|«ei>  •(  mP  ih^Mr  Aid 


torn  tt>  piHies]*  *  Ytni  f*t  arw  jd 
inltodr  "tot^i  (tti  hOrM%t  fe)toi»  ^n 'ifae.. 
«ompaiYy',  wto^e  liaMie  4  did  Woe 
•kiww, '  crfan  acqiiiitrtarfcectfmiiie,  » 
«  notar)^  pcfMks  whoy  -  hucit^g  te^n 
iW«fldmn*d"to  be  haaged^fw-  iiir- 
geiy/  lamented  ikt  hivMilftf  ^h 
»cM€*,'  that,  tefM  hnving  wrift^b 
'tnikiy  tlVoiisAiid'  iiioffe^^i^C^^^ilNw 
tie  ah^W*i%c'h«t>ged  ftnr.one  tine:' 
-  "^  t$Cit  ^  onfortimiHe  dltp^oitiM 
fO'den^  of  every  thing  ^»eetnatf'9l»» 
'fet^ai$ven  With  ihe  i)«rHife>dif  NimMM^ 
^nd  titf^et  was  therd,  »I  am  ort»* 
ViticM,  :!i  mor^  tbriixxig^  and^  lib'* 
t^ere*  8<M^Ae.  He  seenietf  itdt  f«^bn 
>ce^min  even  of  h^  own  piKe»ent  <^ 
4^ft«M5e,  andoonldnoi  fb«Mfo»*'te 
««)»ected  to  «nt«naia  «ny  aefCM 
*op(iiion  resp^^eting  Ma  faauf^'^itfi. 
'OnM  I  asked'hi>n  wtet  hevbiHigiK 
df  the  immortality  ^f  ^h«  ^Ofolfi*- 
'*  l^^hy  treWh,  mah/  saidibe,*  ft  kito 
'pretty  and  so  comfortable  fl  tftet^,^ 
ihat  rwlsh  t  edtjid  1)e'tottyteced<rf 
it^rhitb,  bnt  i 'eatma  1)«)p  dMbi- 
ing/  •  -         '  '    * 

"  IttHwc's  fashlwh  «♦  Wrw/  whwa 
Ife  was  ihcffe  as  SecreHpry  16  Ldrd 
HertfoH,  w*j  irnly  rtdioiiloifaj  abjd 
nothing  fevef  marked,  in  a  m<Ai$ 
^riklng  manner,  the  WhiMstctel  ge- 
nius o\  the  French.  No  flfianf  ftom 
bistnamiers.  Was  sufely -left  fo¥Aied 
for  their  society,  ot  teiS  likely  Ip 
meet  Wit4i  their  approbation  i^^lmt 
that  fiim^y  phllo<K9phy>  <Bt'hlcb'p6r- 
rades  and  deadehs  even"  their  moat 
Kcentioiw  novels,  was  \b*h  fhe^olly 
•of  the  day.  Freethmkihg  atidStig- 
}Hh  f¥oek.4  were  4he  fwl^i  and 
ihe  Ai^lAittanic  Wai  the  /<m  chtpak. 
ti^d  HoTirrtid,  thotigh  fiar  betft^retil- 
culated  than  Home  to  f^tiatUi 
ftan^,  Wfti  atso  iti  ihit^ffdiM^f  *Ms 
singular  pred^lectiof!.  •  B^lrfg^'aliJet 
rWs  time  on  a  ^^it  txr-f^risi  'the 
ftmcb  \M>n^i««r,  tb^afr«ttgli«h- 
mim  of  l^rtrpttMlort^tirrtJbea  pW^ 
")<09Ofler>"|nid'^t}stbetfdfo£re4.  It 
S  2 
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,wafl  cufijtorn'aiy  ^ith  birn  to  Aont 
•flfter  dmper^  and  one  day,  atagfi^at 
entertainment,  he  happened  to  faU 
t^slerp:  *  La  vqiI^!*  says  a  Marquif, 
.puUing  his  neighbour  by  the  sleeve  j 
*  Le  vcild,  qui  pense!'  B^t  the  oitfd- 
nc»8  for  Hume  wis  far  ix\ox^  smg;u- 
Jar  8©d  extravagatit.  From  miat 
.bas  been  already  said  of  him.  it  is 
apparent  tbic  his  convertatit^n  to 
Mrangefs,  and  particularly  \o  French- 
wittk,  couid  be  ]ittJe  delightftil,  and 
:4till  rtiorc  particularly,  one  woukl 
aoppose,  to  French  \yomen.  And 
^yfii  no  ladyV  toilette  was  complete 
;^itbQUt  Hurncs  attendance.  At 
li«B  oper^,  bis  broad,  uni^raninjgr 
faoe  wa^  usually  seen  etilre  deux 
tolis  minm, .  The  ladies  ip  Frauce 
gtveth^  t^n,  and  the  too  was  deism; 
:a  fpeeies  of  philosophy  ill  suited  (o 
4be  softtr  sex,  in  whose  delicate 
frame  "U'eakness  is  interesting,  and 
timi<H(y  a  chajni...  ijui  tb^  Women 
jn  France  were  deists,  a4  witli  us 
they  were  charioteers;  The  tenets 
of  the  new  philosophy  were  a  portie 
fie  ioiU  le  mOnde,  and  the  perusal 
of  ^  wanton  iiovel,  such,  for  exam- 
ple,, as  Therese  Philosophe,  was 
amply  sufficient  .to  render  any  fine 
gentleman,  or  any  fine  lady,  an  ae- 
cpfopiiiibed,  nay,  a  learned  deist. 
JAoyf  my  friend  Hume  was  able  to 
endure  the  aic»unter  of  these  French 
fe^iale  Titaus  I  know  nojC.  In  Eng- 
l^dx  cither  his  philosophic  pride, 
or  his  conviction  that  intidelity  was 
ill  suited  to  women,  made  him  per- 
fec^y  averse  from  the  initiation  of 
idles  intb  the  mysteries  of  bis  doc- 
rriuc.  1  never  saw  him  so  much 
displeased,  or  so  much  disconcerted, 
as  by  the  petulance  of  Mrs.  Mallett, 
the  conceited  wife  of  Bolingbroke's 
edtton  This  lady,  who  was  not  ac- 
..  quaiofed  with  Hume,  meeling  htm 
.  one  nlgbt  at  an  assembly,  boldly  ac- 
.;tiOsted  him  in  these  words:  'Mr. 
Husot^gLS^  nie  lea\*c  to  inti^odace 


know  ^cb  totbcr^*^'-^  MadttR*'.  ic*- 
plied  he,  'I  aof^nadekt.  1  do  &ot 
style  0iyseif  <iio,  oeiDber  do  I  desire 
lo  be  bfiowb  hy  tluit  appelM'Kin,' 

"  Nothitlg>tvergave>MiniAnK>re 
rrai  vftxfttion,  >  thbn  ibe  -lArielttccs 
made  upon  bi^  history^iaibetDmive 
of  LortH  by  tlie  giwt  Lard  Chut- 
ham.  8o6n  af^er  thit  sp<»cch  i  omx 
Heume,  artd  iranki^y  wisb«d  huu 
joy  of  the  btgh  honour  that  ^bsfl 
foeerv  done  Wn.  '  Zn«iubi  <nao«' 
said  he;  with  iborb  peevishness,  thaa 
1  had  ^rer  Hstn  him  expfess^ '  he'« 
a  Goth !  -be^  a  Vanddr  ..Indeed,  to 
bistoiy  i8'«s'clonjge?€ii2S'iQ  poiitics^ 
as  his  essays  are  in  rrligioo  ^  sinl  it 
IS  aomewblkt  e«ttao<rdiiaryy<th8t  tbe 
same  man^  who  kibovwa  toim  tbe 
mind  from  wittt  tiO' aiipposes  reli- 
gieua  preybdieest  flbould.aiii  zetlouslj 
endeavour /to  shackle  it  with  tlu 
a^rVtle  ideas  of  vlospoiinn.  Bot  he 
loved  the  Sloart  family,  audbi* 
history  i»,  of  course, /lilieir. apology. 
All  his  prt^oossesbions,  lM)vrv^r, 
eould  never  loddee  Itias  ab^oluul) 
to  (ti^\fy  bistoty;  an«l  •  ekoc^h  be 
endfavouni  to  soften  lh»  failing 
of  W$  ftvobrftes,  ewn  ia  liieir  ao 
tions,  yci  M  i*  on  tli^  cbasaoten 
whid)  he  gi^es  to  tliem,  4bal  be 
principally  depends  fij€ ,  tkok  vimii- 
CHtioii;  9ivd  from- faMicc  frequoDti}' 
•proeeeJds,  i»  the  course  of  bis  bw^ 
tory^  thii«  singular  »txnjt%iiiui|^,  ibst 
.it  is  mornUy  iaipossrbls  that  a  in«t>i 
possessed  ot  the  character  wbicb  the 
lustorian  dcliaeqtpsi  ibo«kl,  id  cer- 
tain circumstances,  have  aeted  'tbe 
part  wliith.  the  laitte  h^torif a  oar- 
rateH  and  assigns  to  him.  I^ut  nov 
to  return  to  his  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, which  certatsiy  jcoo^tiiotc 
the  disofiauJiative  ip^f^fitfi^A^  bis 
character.  ,1be  praicttco  f4  |o«- 
beting,  reoeivcd*  <^toioiia,.h#d  oae 
UDhapf^  tbougli  «ot,  upw>^r  ^fj 
fort  oil;  Waja»59d,i.  H#ff!p!W-fond 


AfHti^p-ofthi:  Rsir0n'Mo^$^tiwni\ 
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<Jf  |S!ra8ox«/ wWeh   ^is  .trtiilhirs 
QCifibled  htiir  socccsiialiy  tf>€Mppo't| 
dud   ItisJ  undemanding  was  so  lar 
«>iR^rfnfd  Btf»d  btat  by  ibis  unfortiT^ 
natc  predilecUi^Hj  tbat  be  liad  svdi 
Ifigb  last  -that  best  faculty  of  the 
mvndy:  tiie  alroe^i  intuitive  percep> 
lion 'of- troth.     Hi«  sceptical  turn 
nhade  turn  doubt »•  aod  conscquentiy 
.  dispdte,  evtfry  tbing ;  yet  was  he  a 
Mr  rtiKl  pleasant  disput^-inr.     He 
hedrd'With  paiiriice,  and.  answered 
iRiUh»ntfictknony.    Neither  ^vas  his 
o»<?oTi{iitioD  #1  any  -time<»fk'nsive, 
ev»en'  to-  hi»  -fnwre  scrupulous  com* 
Itimibm:^  .bis  good  iiai}»e«  and  good 
il» ni re,   prevewted  bi *  .sayi ng .  a ny 
tlji^i^  ibat  was  iikiely  to  Uiocif. ;  and 
at  ivirs  hot  tit)  be  was  p^oioked  to 
itrgntnent^  that^  in  .mi>xed  compa* 
nies,«i)e< entered  ioto  bi«  favorite 
TeF|«c«t'  ^  Where  \nd9^i^,9B  -was  ihc 
ra^ft  ^it>h'ine»  hi*  regard  roraay»itt- 
dlvtdiitil  rendtti^d  h^ra  doiitoo.s^^  of 
iiDrkrnga  proseJyte,  bi^  c^o;ts  were 
^nty  wdi  aAxiousiy  inpessant. 
^  •'•Ue^it'Ctiiig  lbi»^l)ew^  or  rather 
T**\frrk^  system   of'  pbilosopliy,  soi 
difftmitviiey  it  may  pediafVi  be  con- 
^ttdi   ibnt  it  tfnay  [V)sfiibly  have 
<kiiie<^itK;^  Qo6d',   hut  then  it  ha« 
c<^nffittly  done  much  mora  mischifsf 
tb  diankiad.     On  the  one  band;  it 
syMy|iKrbapft'be;a(bivvedt  th;it  to  its. 
pfec^nctwe  oweabnt  grneriilsysr 
uhnvfif  toiera(ion  Dt^iich  seems  to 
(MHvaifv^'aDd  which:  is,  I  ienr,   the. 
0D^  tpBcfo  of  .)iirhite  thai  muis  the 


present  ag^.    Yet/ even  •  ihU  sdi*> 
t»ry  virtue,  if  infidelity  be  its  basis^. 
is    fouBcicd    on.  a    false   principle;* 
Cl?rist-iM»   chiin^Jj    wbicl;    h^cludest 
the  idea  of  universal  phJlniilhropy^j 
aiid  which,  .wbt  n  rfdily  Christian^: 
is.  the  true  foundation  oii  which  this » 
viriue  should  fee  erected,  and  nbc^ 
the  ophiioii  tliat'ali  rdigldns  should, 
be  tolerated^  because  ni)  are  aiikd. 
erroneous:     But  even  allowing  thit< 
boasted  benefit  iva  kill  wel«i:ht,  to 
the  same. cause  we  are,  I  doubt»  oh- 
iJ;e  ether  hand,  indebted  for  that- 
profligacy  of  manners,  or^  la  caJJ  it. 
by  the  most  gentle  name^  that  fri- 
volity, which  every  where  prevaifi.- 
To  tins  cause  we  owe  th«it  total  d\%^- 
reg::rd,  that  fastidious  di^iltke  lo  all.' 
serious  thought ;  for  tvzrj  man  caa. 
be  a  dci«»t  without  thinking;  he  is 
made  -so  at  his  t^ulette,^  and,  whilst. 
bi&  hair  is  .dressing,  i;ead8  himself 
imp  an  adept}  that  shauieful  and 
degrading  apathy  to  bU  thar  is  great, 
dnd  nobJcj  in  a  word,,  that  perfecjt: 
iudidereuce  to  right  or  wrong, which. 
e4)ervates  aixl,charnctci*ises  ti\ijj  ulj*- 
roejuii  tjg  a  n  d  {\- i  v bl o  u  .s  nge .  Nei  i  Ket 
have  we  reason  to.liopca  fflvonr^ble. 
change.    .Tlie  present  maimers  are 
the  fashion  of  ihe  day,  arJ  wiJl  hot' 
litst.     But  inhdd.ty  will  n^tut  sub-. , 
side  in  to  t  rut  pje  ty .     It  will ,  pro- 
duce .it.s  contrary*     Thtr  present  tV 
an  age  of  irrpligion  >  the.  aext  vvilj,- 
probiibjyi  be  an  age  of  l^igotry,**     v 
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•«ri  far  \u  *  -AcriciDOTEt  of  thb  Bakon  MoxEsauiEO. 
-  I  f   -1.  .  r  i    *'    •   [By  tl)0  aame^.  from'  thesame.}. 


I^'t^nr^f^lTti^fhnmgh  VHr\6e,  and  improved  by- the  best  edficS^ 

f  Mp]^»P»«d;  kitefriiy  for  me,  to  trort,  a.id  dn^mated  by  a.  wind  of 

grt  ^a^u%t«f  with^Mp.'Btlioft^  a  the  tnost  pk:asii>g  cast,  .jendere(|i 

gVnrWn^iV^nGb^dWartj  irAose  ex-  Him  the  most  agreeable  of  com  pa-' 

crt!em«Hiilder5t«id®t)^;'l  (S«riiVWWd>  mdns.-  Wc-t«iveii^  together  ft**' 
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^fmoMk^Hif  Mir  B^mtJU^iaHlfli'tku: 


80088  SDuCy  9nd  nudiiJ^  Qtiiai'lv^' 
not  vciy  fer  f^cmi  Bonrdranx,  w^' 
dAtoKtnihi!*^  nbt  to  miss  tlie  op|K)r- 
tsnitf  at  §pthg  there,  nbt  so  mactx 
prompted  thereto  b/  the  beauty  of 
tiifrtty^iv,  and  tbc  adjacent  oiaii try, 
air  by  our  indent  dcsirR  of  sc^g, 
^d  of  knQwitig,  tbc  FrcBidtJttt'Mon- 
tdtqoieaY      Arrived    at  Btmrdeavni, 
otty  first  fn(]|Qiry  ws  concerning  the 
priacipai  object  at'  oitr  journey ;  btrt 
DPfw  great  wbs  our  disappointiMO', 
mbax  we  fbund  that  he  bad  left  the 
dty;  adid  was  gone  to  rtade  at  a 
COuMttf  seat,  four  or  fivr  miies  dis- 
tant. 1\>  kave  our  bngiog  unsa*. 
tlvfied' wa^  truly  mortifying  tc>  as; 
sftdi  ytx  what  could  be  d<^QC  V  At 
Itngth,  attcy  a  long  dckibpr^tiofii  w^ 
dtttcrndined  to  strike  a- boklstrofce ; 
and,  getting  the  better  of  aH  tiitxid- 
iffr  perbaps  proprr<*«y,  we  sat  dofwft 
ikid  wrotft  a  joint  letter,  in  whicb 
\^  candidrlf  iold  tke  pr<fsident  ouir 
Ttarsoos  fot'vishing  Bourdeanr,  ocrr 
8Sd  disappointment,  our  eager  wishes 
fdp  the  bonoar  of  his  acquaintance, 
•^Wcb,  aftEii;lifih  snbjects,  we  moat 
particahi'lj  desired;  conclndttiR  by 
oe^tu^  pardon  for  our  presump- 
tion, and  If  a  ve  to  wait  on  him  at 
Ilis  vtll».     Neither  did  we  langntsh 
long  fdv  m  answer  >  it  qnkrkly  ar- 
med, rn  every  vesprct  as  we  woi^ 
have  wished,,  and  consiKted  of  a  mo- 
dest acknowledgment  for  the  hxmor 
"we  did  bioir 'assertions  ol  ifae'  high 
esteem  in  whicb  he  held  our  coun- 
try, and  the  ndost  hearty  and  press- 
ing invkfttion  (o  cocne  to  him  as 
•oon  as  our  orcasions  wouW  jerroil. 
The  first  appointment  with  afaroFha 
xipistress  could  not  have  rendered  our 
fi^ht  more  restless;  and  the  Arxft 
morning  we  set  out  so  eajrly,  that 
%6  arrived  at  hia  vi]fa  bafoM;  he  w^ 
fiaem.    The  servant  shewed  us  intor 
l^ialibiary,  where  the  first  object  of 
curiosUy  that  picsenked  itself  waa  » 
|aUfl^  al  wludK  he.  h^uL  ayparentljp 


been  reftdinjf  ^  '«tglit^  MRare,  a 
book   ]yii^  ppon  it  <ypte,   blHf^ 
dowii,    and  a 'hmp  eXtmgitHbtd. 
Eager  to  -kii<  w  the  ttectoniaVslo* 
dlies  of  ihi^  grdtt  phii<^>|ih«f>  w6 
immed^.atd)  Ifw  to  the  tiook;,  if 
was  a  valume  of  Oyid-s'wstliSi  coO-^ 
tatntng  fiia^  elegies,  and  open  isi  ane 
6t  (he  tn^t  giillant  poeindt  of  IliM 
master  of  love.     Before,  we* emild 
overcome  oor  surprise,  it 'Was  gftatly 
increased  b^  thfc  entrance  of  f  be  pn^* 
sideat,  whost.  appeaKioee«'aed'mMi^ 
ncr  was  totally  opposite  to  the  idea 
which  we  had  formed  ta  dnrseWes  tf 
hint .    instead  of  a  grave,  aa^tere 
philosopher;  whose  presence  inight 
strike  with  awe'  sttCb  boys  as  we 
^'ere,  the  p^t-sou'wbo  now  additss* 
ed  us  was  9  gay»  poH^e,  spilglrtly 
Frenchmdin;  wbo,  afce^  is  ibousnd 
genteel  compirments,  and*  a  '^lao- 
sand  thanks  for  ^  honor  we  hiA 
diooe  him,  desired  to  knpw  whaber 
we  would  not  breakfbst^  abd,-  npaa 
our  declining  tb^  oifirr»  bavtt  g  si- 
ready  eaten  at  an  inn  not  fitrffom 
the  bouse,  *€^me  then/  ^wfsht, 
*  let  us  walk;  the  day  yfi  fine;  and 
I  long  to  sRew  yoQ  tby*  WHa,  aft  I 
have  endeavoorcti  id  foitn  H-ifc^^ord- 
ing  to  the  EnjgtUb  taste,  and  Id  cul- 
tivate aod^  dress  it  in.fbe  Eogli^li 
manner.*    fdHiomng  him  tnia  the 
farm,  we  soon  arrrred  at  the  sidrts 
of  a  beautiM  woodv  cm  inio'i^alks, 
and  paled  toiind,  tbe  ri|lratfce'to 
which  waisbarricadMd  ^th  a-tt^^ 
able  bar,  about  three  feet  high,  '^- 
tened  with  a  padlock.     'Gtee/ 
said  he,  searchmgin  his  pocket;  <  it 
is  not  wortb  onr  wbile'\ow«tl<>r 
the  key;  you,  I  am  sure,  dln'lcip 
as.weU  »  I  dm,  and  this^btf  shall 
not  stop  ne/   So  sajrtn;,  he  fab  it 
the  Wi  and  ffuriv  looqiad  '&9tt  |V 
while  we  ioUoweaniai  witbfott^- 
ment,  tboogb  not  wttbddt  dUigfkt^ 
to^  see  the.  philosopfaar  ttkc^  ^^* 
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liM^  Q^^nt  it;..j^9ul4  bnve.  He  Jtxl 
o^spi:vc4our  awkward  iicpiditx^Mt 
hit  fir^t  49COrtiQg  us>  ao4  wasdat 
^r^Ui^d'  ^o.^  u«  of  it:  all  that 
awe  wilii  whicb,  ;notwUb4{^adi(ig 
hia  appearaoce,  bia  cl^rac(er  ba4 
ijmpired  J»»»  aod  that  icoaBQ^ucm 
bad^AUne^  wjbich  it  inqst  have  oc« 
casiooedy'.  wa«  i>pw  4akeQ,,4)if ;  bU 
agd  and  awful  character  disap|)eajned| 
ao4  siiur .  coay^rsatioa  was  ius(  af 
ii^  af^d^ea$j^  ai  if  we  bi^d  boeii 
^  eqaalf  in  jtearj^y.as  ii)  ^every  other 
WiP^|t*W^.  qfii^Ufica|ion,  Qwt  dis* 
i^imu-i^i  now  tucoed  qo  ^laMers  of 
lasle.  ajQ4  Jaarotog,  He.  a^ked  us 
|be  ^;;tcnt  pf  our  tr^veis.^  aod,  a^  J 
had  vui(ed  U;ic  Levaot,  Jiie  &xed 
hnmelC  particularly  on. Aie^^  and  io- 
quired  ipto .  a^iveral  cirxraautance^ 
j^tiva  to  tbe  QOtuqtries.  where  I  bad 
^^^1  iu  fi^ny  of  which.  ^  bfid  the 
§f»fA  fprtupe  lo  satisfy  him.  He 
tat^aeptjed  bis.pwn  fate,  which  had 
praveo^d  hU  soeipg  those  curluv^ 
.fPftK>^%  aad.,<lesca.n^ed  with  gre^t 
jV^iUtypo  th^  advantages  aod  plea- 
.a^res.of  trfivel.  '  However/  sriid  be, 
*  I  too  bave  b<?cp  a  tra\^;i|cr,  and 
h^ivcae^p  tha  couqtry  i;i  tjbe  world 
Ifhich  ,ift.  moU  worthy  our  curi- 
p^tjf^Z  difi^f)  England.'  He  the;i 
^ve,  us  ap  account  qf  hi^  ^bode 
4hQr^.,,  ih^  K^any  ciyilitie^  he  had 
IfoeJLved,,  aod  the  Relight  he  felt  in 
ihi#i|^if9g,of  (he  time  he  had  spept 
Aherfi,  ,,'  W9We«^ftr»  .c^niluucd  he, 
^ibcmgEh  tb^u'ft  IS  pQ  Qov^itij  under 
HeawB  which  .procluces^.so  many. 
gRat.aii4  shining^characters  as  £ng- 
.JUq4f^M>^^^^  t^  cooiesse^i  that  it 
;9lso,;produces.niany  jslugutar  ones, 
';if7hid||..rc'.udec8  il  the  ipiore  wprtiiy 
rfPi^.cU!:iosijy,  apd,  indeed,  the  ixkure 
•fflyEf(|rtatuiUigv  You.atie^  I  suppose, 
*WhyWW  tQ.h?vc  kof^wu  the  Duke 
^.Mtpnt^gu:  that,  Y^^f  one  pf  the 
.fl^  ^tf^cfdiuarx  ch:9raoter8. 1  ever 
-dPN«  fti^ii  ^»P^;.Yit|i  thf  ^t 


ai^lj^  «^*;J*«  «w«ni9fV3r  ^W*^ 
ua  bounds. .  Only  think^;  f^j^  mi 
acquaiiitaope  with  hitu/  nf.vipg  iqf, 
vited  i»^  to  jiis  country  seat,  before^ 
I  bad  leisure  to  get^  into  apy  sprtc^ 
intimacy,  h?  fractiscH  qn  u»^  .tU^ 
wbiflisjcfl  trick  which,  v^d^qbtedly^ 
you  .'  have  .eitj^er  expcfienfied,' .  or 
heard  pf,;  ^underthe  idea  of  playi^ 
the  play  pf  an  introductioo  of  axnr 
hassadorst  be  soused  me  over  h^-^d 
and  ears  iqto  i  tub  of  co^d  .watc£ 
I  thpvigl^t  it  odd^  to  be  aar^^  but  ^ 
traverlJiipr,  as  you  well  ^now«  m4it 
take  the  wqrld  an  itgoes,  md,  i^r 
deecl,  his. great  goodness  tp  «ne,  ana 
his  ipoomparable  underiitandinga  faj^ 
averpaid  me  for  all  the  inconven^ 
ences  of  pay  ducl(.ihg^  Liberty* 
however,  is  the  glorious  cause !  th^ 
it  is,  which  gives  hunoan  nature  fag: 
play,  and  allows  every  singularity  to  ' 
show  itself,  and  which*  for  q^e  lefs 
;^reeable  oddity  it  may  bring  to 
light,,  gives  to  the  world  ten.  thou- 
sand gr^t  pnd  ussful  examples**    ., 

"With  this,  and  a  great  dotr 
more  .conversation,  every  word  9f 
which  I  would  wish  to.  rememhefi 
we  finished  our  walk,  and  having 
viewed  every  port  of  the  viJla,  which 
was,,  as  bp  ^^(1  told  us,  altqgetber 
imitated  from  the  English  style  t»f 
,ggrdeuiug,  we  returned  to  the  hops^, 
were  shewn  into  the  drawina-roooi, 
aod  were  most  politel)  received  by 
Madame  la  Baronne  and  her  daugh- 
ter* Ms^danie  de  ^lontesoiiieu  w^ 
au  heiress  of  the  relprmea  religion, 
which  she  still  con ilnued, to  profess. 
She  was  an  dJerly  woman>,and  ap* 
.pareiitly  had  n ever  .beep  handsoQ^e. 
.  MAdexBoisclle  was  a  spfighily,  a£&- 
ble,  .  goad -humoured  glrL  x;at((er 
||lain,  but,  at  the  ;|ame  tixae,  pl^* 
jog  J  these^  with  the  pre^iienit^s,;^- 
jcretary,  whqm  we  afterwards  fuu^id 
to  be  anXnsthman,  formed,  our  ^^ 
,  ciety.  The  secretary  spoke  n^otbuig 
W^S^^^ju^i^  Wi!fhecn,pp5si- 
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JteedckipfJh'Btam  Nkl^Mqwfu. 


]KJ^  that  E^ijt  and  |,  id  bur  pmat^ 

«nycrialiyo,  coulcj  ^xavc  \)Ttcreti  »^ij 
iiii^  .  to  iUc .  disadvaiHagji^ .  ot;  q\kr 
.^ostSy  we  znight  liavc  t>e'  ^' (Hs^grQ^ 
jlblj  trai>p()d^lpr)'<7^s  igpor^ece  c^',hi« 
minirji  but  tipthing  of  ih^t,kii4 
tpiil^  Dqssibiy  bapf^xi;  rvery  thi^g 
5^Q  S8j[d.wa«  to  tiip  praise  of  the  prcr 
•ii3eqtr_aiHf  tb«  pditent!^*}  hhi^^u  ^% 
^^ii  fanally.  ^  Oar  dinner  wa^ 
j^^tn/andpleniiful^  ood  wjbf;^,  a<v 
ter  havings  dihcid,  wq  cnade  an  oflFcr 
'lQdcpait>  the  prefudent  insisted  opoii 
Oqr  Mav;  «or.  did  |ie  suflfcr  u»  tp 
Jteave  him. for  three  day^  du»in|; 
iisrliLch  tioac.his  conversation  wi|»  ait 
i(prigbU}',  as4"atruclive,  aad  «f  ^b* 
tertaimng  as  pofsjbie,  .^t  }eDg4Eh 
■jBTc  tpol  oqr  le9y(v  and  returiicd  to 
iourdeau:^  \i-hit}icr  \vc  verc  cscor^ 
efl  by  tbe'sewtary,  who  now,  loour 
p:pat 'snnprise,  ^oke  Ii>nv'Ji!?^h,--.arjd 
4cclarr4  mgoself  .my  coumryajai>.  > 
\  <'.1rhje^irpi3..tliongh  stiu  fity4ed 
jrc^dQot*  had  Jately  resig-oed  th^ 
ofpce  on  th^  .following  ofcasion  :— 
"The  intendant  of  the  province,  a  man 
whose  ideas  were  far  more  m^igni- 
ficent  t)i«an  'merciful,  bad  taken  it 
into  bU  herd  jbat  he  -would  niflke 
Bpnrde^wx  tbc^iiuest  city  in  France, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  had  caused  to. 
be  deliueatijd  on  paper  the  plan  of  a 
iew^quaricr,  whtTc  the  streets  were 
!^i^  ojixt  m  lf)e  r^jost  s^imptuoiis  man- 
ner, of  a  great  breadth^  and  in  iin^s 
du-ccdy  jjraisht  This  pljui,  wjth 
the  approViV^  9^  ^!^^  courts  be  had 
now  began  to  execute,  and  thaf 
wilhout^^ihe  least  consideration  that 
the  streets  which  be  was  laying  out 
iiot  only  cut  throqgh  gardens^  vine- 
f  y^rds,  an(i  the  houses  of  citizens  and 
gentlemen,  which,  if  th^y  happened 
to  stand  in. the  way,  were  instantly 
IcyeJIe^  with  the  grounds  «nd  that 
-without  any-  (determined  imdemntii-^ 
cation  to  the  owner.  The  president 
saw  this  lyraijny,  detested  and  re- 
5i9t0>4  ^^>  ^^»  ^>  ^  inBuenee  and 


authority*  fcN-  a^l^tinsptMiUilHi 
eiircutk>n.  •  .B^ih-pjirtica  «a!j!prtlc<l 
to  Verso ji|<j}i;  whete  the  ^^^  ww 
examioed  iiuo/  amv  wbero  tbegdod 
president  made  use  of  ^1  hi^  iafia- 
cnce  !»»■  behalf 'of  hw  coilntf)'ircn, 
iie  himself  upt  hern^  in  thetsualkst 
degree  iortreMed.  But  tbr  intendant 
prevailed;  and  orders  were  issued, 
that  at  alt  events  the  pl^n.shoirkl  be 
pursued.  The  presidctiT/ jtt&tly  rti**- 
co:i(enied>'oUmined  leave  to  part  wiih 
his  o^cse, -and  Hourdeaua  irnuir 
the  most  mftitniiicf  nt  cay  iffftuncei 
buiit  on  the  ruin  of  buudredir.'  C^H'^ 
aider  tbisv^  ye  degenerate  fiiijlish* 
pien,"  who.  t»lk  without-  abborrcaee 
of  arbi  t  ra  ry  pp  'A'*t  !   - 

**  Having  remained  at  Bourri«ant 
a  competent  time,  EUicJt  and  I  part* 
etl,  and  I  i»ft  oj»i'  for  Patis,  '^herei 
Wcf^'iYo  sooner  armed V  tban-Moa- 
^i<iur  de  Montesquiffiu  tvho  hidbeea 
thej;e  some  davs  before  me,  •mwt 
kindly^came  lo'seeine:  and,  daftof  , 
the  limQ  of  my-aboHc  in-  tknl  niftrofi- 
pdlis,  we  saw  each  othrr  t>eqi«ratlf» 
pnd  evi^ry  iu^trrvitw  ix»creatfd«y 
esieem  and 'alfeclioii  for  hku.  '  ' 
•  ♦*  I  have  frequeaily  met-bim  in 
company  s^^ith  ladies,  and  hare  been 
as  otteii  a.Uon>»hed  at  'the  polt'e* 
bess,  th^jg;allantry,  and  stJirighili'*^ 
of  his  behaviour.  In  a  word,  tbc 
mo^t  accompHsbed,  the  most  re- 
fined petit  maiire  of  Par«,  coiiW 
hot  have  been  more  ana»Miag,'  fro"* 
tbe  Hveliuefu^  ot  hifr  d>al^  nonem^ 
have  been  more  inexhaoibifcfe' ip 
that'sort'Of  disceiar^  whicli  is  best 
suited  to  wemen,  tfian  thisni'fflc*- 
able  philosopher  of  seventy  F®**^ 
old.  Hut  ar  this  we  tfbaH-uy^'**? 
surprised,  wheovvie  iefleot^  tbafe^ho 
profound  author  of  L? Esprit'}**^ 
LoiK  w?s  also  author  of  the  Pe»«iHii 
Letters,  and  of  the  truly  gBHw^ 
Temple  de  Gnide.  •  '  ' 

«*  He  hrtid,  however, -to  a  P«*' 
d%ree>  though  not  Jamon^-wo^A 
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0tte  ffnaii'tty,  wlnch/is^otunmmmoii' 
y»%kii  abstmcted  menf^l  tpe^n  ftiH 
aence  af .  nimd.    i  TeracfntM'r'  dittixv^ 
XQ.  oomvany  wirh' titits'  at'  our  wxk^ 
b.TS^adoi^,  L  rd  Aibflmsili*?,'  u  ber«, 
dttrhi^  tbc^  tUute  of  4iiiiiter,   bffiijr 
eof^'tijirtl  hva  warm  di^Udrile  gjw* 
iivray  ti)  I  be  servanr,  ^ho  «tob<t  Imk 
hinmt^'hinv  c^vMir  cJcafi  pl&tew^  Hop^ 
^fhOng  that-hf!  hnd  HTned  ihkii-aH. 
fim  t2H8'  wa^'.only:  irt'  the  he«tt  'of 
«oiitroT«rs>',  mid  when '-h^  wns  ac* 
tnMed.bj  tb»4  hvHya'td  rmjirtUPUi 
efMrnwtifvsH,  to  i9^bitb>  though  It  n^* 
^aev  cnrrtrd  him  hf ynnd  th^  bounds 
t>f  good  brt.txlitig,  he  'Wa«'  fl<  Itable 
tti  .'auy  rnan .  I  entr  -knew^     At  all 
olber  tiiii  "s   he  trag  pfcrfecily  co*- 
lecred  5   oor  dH  he  »cvcr   secin   10 
tbmk'of  unv  tiitogotit  of  tlie  9cop«i 
of  the  pre«cnt  con  vernation. 
-    << '  I  n  I  be  coars©  of  our  conrersa- 
^miBy  irdaiid  :ind  itn  itircresH  have 
l>ft»'in   betir  ihe  t^pir;    j«nd  mpon 
Ibtfte  nccaflii^MiA  I  have  nfwny^  fixind 
kim  an  advocate  for  an  nnion  be*  '■ 
tweea  that   oounttr^  and  Knghnd. 
<  Wcfe  I  »n  Iriibmani'  safd  he;  *  I 
should  crriainly  wish  for  ir^  and, 
as  a  gentrral  l»ver  of  liberty,  I  sin- 
cerely* desire  it',  and  for  tt>is  plain 
reaaon,  that  aQ  inf^^riorcoaptn ,  con- 
nected with  one  mnclj  her  superior 
m  force,  can  never  be  certain  of  the 
prrmanent  enjoyment  a(  constitu- 
tional frtedom,  unless  she  h;is,  by 
her  retin»aefM«tive«,  a  proportfoha) 
share  ici>  the  legyature  tft'  the  supe- 
rior kingdom.*  *    •      i 
.  •  ♦!  A  few  days  before  I  left  Paris 
-toifctom  home/  tlM  great  mar«  fell 
ijark-i  kn^,  thoogh*!  did  i^nt  imn.- 
gine,  from.ilrp  iiaiUre  of  -hi!*  coni- 
piarot>  that' it 'ivat 'likely  to  be  fatal, 
i- quitted  biin,  however,  with  the 
otnifnt  regret,  mnd  witfi  that  sort 
'  of  ^tin^boaitig,  wbich'somctinies  t)re- 
cedea  tnistbrtunes.     Sc3^ce}y  was  I 
itrtwrd'in:  England';  wh«n  1  received 
ftiettt^r^^  ibas'ODCitvhoiii^  I  hied  dt- 


sfr^toMit^  ine^lf«e'Most  p^i^b«. 
hit  iioQfKiin«  'of  him/  c6mrfftirl1oat- 
iifg  tb  me  the  •fnrhit»c!j<3fty*-t>etirs  of* 
Ms  t^MFtht  ittd  ««rafit%'m^/'wfYM'  t* 
vi»\^  <lmidt«dt'  tUm  Vliiid  ^ied  kt 
he^H^ed,  «ke>  fart  *phiio*<SphW  J  ^ 
»fld-X*t>.H  N  meWf  wlth"fHJ«  chrb4 
tJ^n  rt?«i^natiortj  Whfat  hls'nsM  8<;ri- 
tioHHfiw;-  wifb 'rtr^hf' td  rengwnj 
were,  "I  can  he*  tKtt^^y  safr.,  Mf 
certainly*  waii  nor  ti'^fiSif  buf  1 
ht^Vc  tH)''r6»M)n  to'^«^iE»ite*Vl^At  W 
was -mir a  chi*h!faYi '.' In  ifJ* Wir cori- 
vertaiiftri*;  wHidi"  w^vfe  ♦  ij^rteetly 
itee,  1  derer  h<ard  hftn'  th^rr  ihh 
••!ght^«ir  hint;  the  !erf4t  word,  whTch 
savcAired^of  profanHir^i ;  but,  do  ■ 
th^  contrary,  whenever  if  cam^  in 
his  w»y  to  nfi'-nti«f:f 'chrlstfarttty,  ho 
he  ^H'9\B  Sjioke  of  ftjj'dbctfihc  and 
of  ifs  prec«-pls  with  the  iiCmb^  rc- 
«jject  an.t  reveience:  >:o  il\af,  did  I 
cios  know  that  he  ^ad  too  itiocii 
ww< lorn  and  gbbdrresi  fo  ^ish  to 
depreciate  rhe  ruling  rf-ligion,  from 
hu  gvntttki  morHner  ot  *  bjcprcwiiig. 
liifnstrlf,  I  should  mufce^  no  scruple 
iPMly  to dev.4arehtuva  perfect diris"- 
linn.  At  his  de-ath  the  priests,  as 
usual,  tormentrd  him,  and  he  borp 
their  exhortations  with  the  great* 
est  puieiice,  good  humour,  and  de- 
cency; till  at*  length,'  ftti^tird*  by 
their  ohstiiL^te  and  tiresome  perii- 
.na-cify,  her  1  old  thrm  that  he 'was 
rauL'h  oMigrd  for  their  comfort,  but 
'thftt,  hj/vi<ig  now  a'xWy'AoVt  \lmi 
to  live,  he  wished  tohavc-thoife  few 
rhinnte<i  to  himself,  as  he  had'  lived 
long  enough  tb  know  h<Jw  to  dr^. 
A  day  or  two  before  his^  denth,  a^^ 
unlorky  clrcuin stance  happi-ned,  by 
which  The  world  hrts  silsiaihed  art 
irreparable'  Josh.  He  bad  written 
the  history  of  Louis  the  Eleventh; 
joduding  the  tratisactionsof  f  nrope 
dur'm^  the  veiy  impisrtartl  and  in^ 
trrestmg  period  of  that  prince^ 
retgnJ  Tl.c  \tyjrk  was  tong  and  IjI- 
boi'ioo^)   t>nd  stnM,.  \!^tto^bad  siseA 
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tiM.  wptriK  ^venrlo  ki^^^tber  .wriri^ 

laitod.  and  ftiring  thfit  ibif  inopQifect 
QOffT  iQispb)  fijL  iato  .1^  hands  nf 
soprigofirattj^find  dvaricious  bookf- 
mih€,  ti«g4ve.blB^va)«i  de  cbainbws 
Ibo  ke)^itf  bi9^is8i;fatoir^  and  dQ#fed 
blm  t»  bttcn^ib^i  manuiKaript,  vbicb 
k0i.deiCi4b(H^.to  btin*  Tbe.uii'^ 
bickjF  valet  bnrned  th«  fait  'coiiy^, 
Hid  luft.thaCrfrom  wbieb  it  inrasJiB^ 
fcnaiblctofript.  <     v       -. 

'*  Xhciie  ii  jiQiktog  fn<i«e  uiififHfif* 
0)911  tbtn  ti»«^  m  ibafatReinpo^ 
tbe  «ota»t  krdeQt  gk>w  of  gi:fiiua»  ih9 
utQOQBft.  JivHdiiMsa.'Of  fni^ay,  united 
^14  tba  higbest  degmo  of  assiduity 
^  pf  iaborkMUtiieflB.  Tbe  .<p(9w«Tf 
ff  thcp romdaoeoi  in  tbia to msembtc 
tbo6*o£tbe  body.  Tbe  oice  and 
iogimiofif  hand  of  tbe  ocoUst  waa 
»«i»er  qaadfito  b<»Lve  ibe  slodgia.or  to 
till  |b«  gronud.  In  Mantchquicfi* 
bowevffi  •  both  Cbeae  talents  werls 
ftfoinemijp  coospicQooft*     No  .man 


fanciful  geniua.  ,  Ko  man  was  fwr 
mere  laborioas.  His  Esprit  des  Lmi 
»»:  |K)rbq)«f '  the  resnk  of  more  read- 
ing  tban  any  treatise  ever  /tftr'cM}- 
fMHed.  M.  ^  Secoodftt  ^  :aon  >  to.ibe 
iveatdeat^  bas  new.  in  bi*  y>Mea>DB 
Ibsty  Ibttooyolttmes  m  bia  £»tbcr!i 
bend  wattng, :  wbioh  arc  oetfaing 
a»r»  tban  ilua  comman-piacB  hodn, 
from  wbenee  tb«  admimt^'WOfk 
wad  estnefed.  ^  .Moateaq»eiij^io9 
deed,  aeema.  to^  >ha«B  poawased  the 
dificult  ai^odE)  4Mintractipg  OMtttf 
tntQabinan.eoQipasay  witbent  m» 
derii^  it  obstwc^'  taoie  parffCilf 
tbaa any  oaan.  who  ever' troaie.  tik 
Graivieur et  Becadeneedet Snemi 
ic  a  rane  tostanoe-of  t^it  talealM 
book  in  Avbtch  tbeie  ia  mote^matttf 
tban  was  ever  before  Krramined  keptt 
th^.  in  ^  ^seaall  a  apace. .  One  dtf 
inmistaneer.iritb  regard  «to  tbis  to 
e^entxined'  ttfeatise  Ima  oApnrtrocik 
roe,  ara-sortof  eriteiion  bywkick 
to  judge  'of'  the  mateoriaiQeif^'^^ 
bdok.  Tbe  andea  ^oooteloa  JNiiif 
ar  many,  pages,  aa  tbe  work  iudf/* 


CoE^asroNDBN^a  of  T«  Beauc^erk*  £sa.  w.if^^  XtORp  CharlbiioiiTi 
[From  il\p  sanje  Work  .J 


^  <A  S  the  Irish  parliaipentwa^  not 
jOL  convened  by  Lord  Harcourt 
fill  October,  1773>  Lord  Cbarlemont 
fpooi  the. beginning,  and  spring  of 
lUs  year  ia  Ixiodon.  Muob  of  bis 
lime  was  devoted  to  his  literary 
i^ienda»  bir  Josbua  Reyneids»  Dr. 
^<^nson;  Goldsmith,  and  Mr,3eaii- 
pkak.  With  the  gentleman  Iftat 
aBeaiiened  be.  had  .fonsied  apani- 
•«idar  intimacy;  and  on  bis  re(Qm  lo 
Iwland  Mr.  Beauckrkcorrespended 
with  bim  very  frflc|tfenUy.  I  sb^ 
«ikekav»  tm^ftk  f^tac  part ef  Us 


letlers  to  Lerd  Chariemontf  tkqr 
are  not  inai^y,^tt|  they  are  aoAniiK 
to  shew  tbe  warmth  of  JSeanderk^ 
att4icbment  to>him«  and  give  a  6- 
vonraUepflitraiinre  of.  that  aceoai- 
pliahed  mwi^  di^ppatiio^  mA  ^^' 
able  talent9«  if  tbey  did  9t^^^ 
sboold  find  no  plaoe  bete;  if^^^ 
what  prineiple^  a  vriler*  ean.4w 
litmielf  jua^ed  ,in  i!a»s<ickiai'«e 
eloscts  of  itbe^dead,  and^d^s^fing^ 
light  i9{very!::idle,  though  reoiM>f<>^ 
blci  withoMtjili(»^ighiastMip«(^ 
tb$  £^9g«Q£  &kmdati.cf  tOfBOat, 
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JolyS»1778. 

It  is  ootaiuly  ordsunrd  by  tafie 

tint  I  tticuld  always  appewr  ia  ai 

ttaie  of  buiniliation  before  yoo^  no*' 

dung  dso  could  have  prevented  me 

jfrom  writing  to  yoo,  aod  eodeavoor^ 

kiy  thereby  to  keep  Q(k  an-  inter «^ 

eoone  wUb-  ooe  for  whcaa  i  shall 

alitaya  fetaki  the  greatest  and  teiv» 

dcMst   regard)    lenentng  in   some 

measurethe  greatest  of.  ail  bumia 

^vils»  il|e  separatioa  from  those  wp 

km;  but  lliat  insnjierablo  idleQess^ 

wUchaceompaoses  roe  tfeurougb  life» 

m^bifbCciot  only  preventa  me  from 

dolag'  wbat  I  otiffbt,  but  likewise 

A01D  eoioying  my^gieatest  pleasure^ 

wi^re  amy  ihiuig  is  to  be  done»  has 

luahenrto  preiceEted  me  from  writings 

bot  if  I  obtain  yoar  pardDis  ibis  time, 

1  wll],  for  the  future^  luend  my 

manners,  and  try,  by  one  act  at  lea^t, 

lobe  worthy  of  that  friendship  which 

yoo  have  bonoared  me  with.    Ineed 

not  assure  you,  that  I  most  ardently 

wish  to  visit  you  this  sutrtmer  in 

jrcland^  nothing  but  Lady  I>l.*s  ill* 

oiess  shall  prevent  me.    I  have  baen 

but  once  at  ttie  clnb  since  you  left 

Ei^gland;  we  were  etttcrtained,  as 

uaiuil,  by  Dr,Gold8mith*B  absurdity. 

Mr.  V.  can  giv^  yoa  an  acconnt  of 

it.  •    Sir  Jomia'  Reynolls  intends 

p«inftbg  yoHf  picture  over  again*  so 

yOKT  may-  set  yemr  bears  at  met  for 

sd:Me4i«?i«'9  it  is  treo,  ifewill  last  10 

riiii<st):<()nj  looger,  btK  ttvaifr  you  may 

1900(1 4bes<^teB  years  for  it.    fUmsky 

fpke  me  a  commHsien  from  yD« 

about    Mr»  Walpole*s  .  frames   for 

frints'.  wbicb  is  perfectly  eaintri- 

llgibler  1  wisb  yon  would  rxplsin 

tt^  and  >t  flball  qe  puii4:ltta))y  eae- 

aat^    Tbo  E>uke  of  Itfortbumber*^ 

labd  baft  Remised  me  aps^ir  of  his 

«e«|>beawi«slbr  jroti^  bat  yoo  wsmi 


w«»it  miall  (fie  «to^i»tfM'belNli  ill 
Bfir^opo  bAfe^be^  aefvid  ilr«t.«4 
baM^  b9ct^  it  th^  MVliW  ftt^  PorHM. 
Riootb.    If  yon  h^'^SMi^*  it;  3Nitf 
wdUtd  have  owned;  ^hnr  ii(  is  a  velf'' 
0leds«t|t  thing' 10  br a^XSdg.    It/la 
#ae,  u.^.^  fnade  a  >ab  of  ^t»^\mm 
tc^......^^^  wboffirniibelA'tbe  Ursi  m^ 

bks  v^iib  vt^gar,  iihder:thai  deno* 
mnacib».  Cbaries  ¥on  setd^al 
L4>nl^— wieb  shottldbBW  been  ifta^ 
peach^df  what  an  abofliimiiblr'wofbl 
do  we  Hve  sa>  tboc  4fiicre'9b<}uld  sm« 
be  abo^e  balf  a  doceo  bdtMU  mcB  bi 
the  wqrld^  and  that  (Me  of  tbosi 
aboold  live  in  li^laitd.  Yo^  will, 
perhaps,  be  sboeki^l  al  tbe^  sffisn 
portion  of  bontsiy  tbai  I  idiot  to 
your  cootttry  >  Imu  a  siatch  past  i»  as 
mooh  as  comes  to  i^'  lAnaie;  Msd^ 
for  aaiy  thing  I  know  t»  ih#  don*' 
fmry^'Uke  oiber  five  may  tie  in  Ire^ 
IctOd  too,  fibr  I.  am  sure  I  do  sot 
kaow  wbere  else  to  fittd  them.  Yoar 
pbiiambropy  engages  yon  lo  tbtali 
w^l  of  the  gr:^tesi  part  of  isao^ 
kitx!  I  but  evtiy  year»  every  h&at^ 
adds  10  my  misatUbtopy,  aod  I  faavo 
bad  a  pretiy  considerable  share  of  it» 
for  some  years  past.  Leave  your  par* 
liament  and  your  nation  to  aUtft  for 
itself,  and  consecrate  tl^  time  to 
your  friends,  wl^tcb  you  spend  iir 
endeavourirtg  to  promote  the  interest 
of  hah  tfmilkioa  of  scoundrels.  Since* 
as  Pope  says» 

«•  Life  can  ritil*  else  supply,    '         .*  * 
Than  just  ••  looit  Akout  lit,  sad  todii^"  ' 

I   ».      ,       ,    , 

Do  not  let  us  lose  that  momem  that 
we  baiue,  but  let  as»  enjoy  ^^  tkn; 
can  be  onjoydd  io  this  wwidr  tbe 
pleasures  of  a  true  umoterrnpidd 
fricodsbip.— Let  nst  leave  tbiaiilaKld 
of  fog  and  iniquity,  and  a6il  to pOfmr 
reg^oaa,  not  ^ei  quite  corvopted  by 
European  maaoera;  U  is  trae>  yott 
mast  Jeawte  behind  you.  MifrimH  und 
yonrmedsla,  bol^ottwili  likewise 
leave  baliiad  yoo  Ibe  S*-^  and 
R— by'a 
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will-  ^af  ybti  (ran  do  all  this  \f  ithwit 
^-f rig'  td  tbti  rithe^r  po)e,  by  shxintiing 
the' society  "Df  siicli  wretches;  but 
ittr^fHvails'U'to  me.  that  yon  af© 
fhe  vevy  hrwii  I*coH\d  wish,  wb«?rT'I 
irtti  fiCpafatVd  from  yon  hy  sea  atid 
IfftfJ?'  It*  yoii  \(r1ll  qn'it  Marmo,  and 
}fi\\  with  me,  f  wil!  fiy  from  Al- 
lftaek*K,tb(nijih,  whaieverevH'I  may 
liakic  ntfier^'d  from  my  conntdfion 
WithHlint'|:>ta^fe,  I  shall  alwafs  with 
rmiiV^cFcf'  ivintmibcT,  that  there -'1 
fitef  bfeeab!^^  hiy  acquainiatice*  witb 
*fcft\-;  tifid.  (fi  the  :very 'smcerhy^of 
truth  Z  eati  say;  that  f  wotiM  rMh(-'r 
hWVe  sufch'k  fflewd' as  yof,  cvrn  a< 
tWe  hxiwdredmilrs  d'siimec,  *ihnn 
both  'th^  Hb'usefe  of  PHrliameiir  ^or 
ttty  ffiettd^  itl  Lohdon. — I  find  t<^hcd 
riave  onc<^  begun  to  cotivtefse^^'^th 

?ou,  I  r*aAlic5i  leave  oft**,  ybxi  bav^ 
fjoile^  6oe,  viiy  J^rd*,  and  n^iist  take 
the'cons^^qucjpte  ^  Why  shofrld  fbr- 
^ttndliaVe 'placed  our  jvaltry  concrrh$ 
in  t^o  diftercni' islaivds  ?  If  we  could 
lce<^  tfictb;  ttiey  are  not  lii^oi-ih  one 
hcnxfk  c6nVefflatl6n  at  Elm^iv's.  )f 
life  Is  good  for  any  thing,  it  i«?  only 
ktia(^e*  so  by  the  society  of  those 
%hom  vfe  Inx'e;  At  all  cvenfs  I  will 
tfv  to^  C(SiVie  to' Ireland,  and  shall 
tdke.  no  exi^tisd^  Ucim  you,  for  ndt 
con^bg  t&t\y  m  the  wJtjter  to  'Lt>ir- 
iton;  The  club  exists  but  by  your 
preseoce^  the  flourishing  of  Icanied 
men  is  the  glory  of  the  srtate^  Mr. 
Vesey  «/iU  tell  ^^on,  that  onr  club 
consists  oif  the  greatest  men  in  the 
Wdf-KI,  comequently  you  see  there  is 
«  good  and  patriotic  reason  for  )'^)n 
to-return  to  England  in  the  winter. 
Thuy  m»hc  my  best  ivspecls  to  Lady 
ChJriemdnt,  and  Mis^  Hickman* 
Hild  idl  them  I  wish  the>'  were  at 
\lii8' moment  sitting  at  the  door  of 
MC  ale-house  in  Gerard»st  reet. 
'  '  B«iievf*  me  to  be,  my  dear.  Lord> 
-  V  With  the  utmost  sineerity, 
AfiecKonsitely  yi)urs, 
^       "'"    '     T.  Beauclers. 


f •  ...   ,     ^       ■*'.♦,  ir  .^  •  •»' 

Adelphl« 
MY   DEAH  LORD,  Nov.  2o,  fTT*; 

I  delayed  writing  to  yon,  as  T  ^  s  1 
pattered  tfiyself  tliat  ?  should/ have 
been  able  to  have  paid  you  a  visi*.  at 
Dublin  before  thi^  lime;  but !'  bmns 
been  pre\*ente(f/not  bymy  oivil  neg*- 
Jigence  and  indolence,  but  by  varfoti? 
matters.— r  am  rejoiced  td  find  by 
your  letter  that  Lady  C.  1?  a%  ^oa 
wish.  I  have') if  remaining  s*o  nniirh 
benevolence  towards  m'ankirtd,  a^' to 
wish,  that  iWtf  maybe  a  son  of 
yoiir's,  educalfd  by  }'on,  *s  a  sped- 
H^cn  of  what  'malll;  i  rid  ought  tt>  be.— 
Goldsmith  1h?  oYherdaypura  para- 
graph intd'thc  rie\V$pnpfrs,  *M  prafsc 
of  Lord  Mayor  Townshend!  '  The 
same  rjiglit  we  hippeft^'  roi^t  nett 
to  Lord  Shrlburne,  at'Drury  Lane; 
r mentioned  IHe  circumstance  of  the 
parrTg^raph  to  hirti;  he  said"  to  Gofd- 
smi t U  'that ' 'he  hoped  ttiat  h€  htrd 
mentioned  nothing  about  Malagnda 
in  it.  *'  Do  you  know,"  answert^d 
Gokl>mith,  *'  that  I  never  could' con- 
ceive the  reason  why  they  C&H  y-ou 
Mnlagndh'Tor  Mab^rida  ivasaSrery 
got  d  son  of  man."  'You  s^c  pliiWly, 
what  he  me.int  tb  rfay,  but  that  hJffpy 
turn  of  exprcssiofi  i^  peculiar  to  him- 
fii:!f.  Mr.Walpole  says,  f hrft  this  s^oYf 
IS  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life. 
Johnson  has  been  conftned  for  some 
weeks  in  the  Isle  Of  Sky  j  ue  heat 
that  he  was  obliged  fo  swiinoveir 
to  the  main  land,  taking  hoJd  of  a 
rowV  tail.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Lady 
Di.  has  promised  to  make  a  drawhjg 
of  it.  Our  poor  club' is  in  a* miser- 
able decay;  unless  yoii  come  rnJ 
relieve  it,  it  will  certainly  iexpire. 
Would  yoti  imagine  that  Sir  JoShiti 
Reynolds  la  extrepfiely  anxious  to  be 
a  rnember  of 'AJmhck*s?  'Yoli'see 
^*hat  pobie  ambition'  >*il!  'ftiake  a 
man  attempt.  That  den  is  liot  yet 
opened,  cmisequenfly !  have  not  been 
tberej  so  for  tbe^pl-esbftl  t'iagadi^t 
upon  that  sco*e.  1  1s*ljip<^1^':  ^otJt 
confoubdcd  Trish  politics  taKc  tip 

vour 


iwpe,,yoa- received  q  l^j^r/trpromif 
ipim^  tJmc4go4  i  mcution ihis^  tliffi 
J:i©iiY  not  appear  worse  .;|i%n,taini 
au4  Jtowiw  tp  Iiiiu4qt  yoa,  .ttw^ 
.•uri^o  .jfoa.rec^ve  rbi«,.  y^  WiHtit 
iwo  kjti era  iU ray. debt.,  ihopefopr 
^amUameotr  ha4  finialficd  ^l<it»'dM 
mvdUifi^nnd  tbat  yfi  wUl  be;ft  )oj^ 
tk^ra  Tto.  conit^  over'  ^rc  pi  .nttend 
^Qur^vib,  wiicn^yoiLi.wiU.'do  ftitfcS 
inQrp;gQnd.tb»n  ail  4lie  palriptt  1$ 
tbc.\»prld  cri'er  did. to. any  bodn  viit 
you  will  inaM.veiy:Mcai)y  of  3r<W 
incndfl  rxtneroely  ii4p{i[y  ><  and  you 
know  Coldw^itb.  has/mfornptid  u$ 
4bat  na  foxm  of  govcrnincnt  ^ttr 
contributai  either  to,  tjbe  l^appinott 
i>r  m^jicry  of  any  one.— I  ^aw  a  letter 
fioin  legate,  with  , an /account  of' an 
irUli  tC9g(dy;  Itbc  subject  is  Marw- 
}\m,  md  tbe  last  speech  whJch  hp 
jQ^iitts  when  he  is  pushed  off  frpiA 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  is, ."  Swcci  Jetoa, 
rwhexr  am.Lgaingr,Pwy  i^end  m^ 
word  if.  tbiH  is  true. .  .We^  have  f 
iie*v  cQin^dy  here,  which  js  jjood  for 
nutbini^;    bad.  as  it  it,  hp\^evcT,  ^ 
ftncc^d«  very.w^ll^  and  has  ahnofiC 
kdlcilQolvlsiiiiih  wTth  envy,    riiavc 
:U0  new«,  either  literary  or  politiQa|. 
,to  smd  yinu    Every. body,  rxce|Xi 
.myself,  ai\d  about  a  roillion  of  v«U 
-gaVs,  arc  iiji  the.  countrv.      I  af? 
closely  con fiued^  as  Lailjrt)i» expects 
to  be  sa  t^vcry  hour.. 
,  .      I  am,  nij  dear  Lord,  4  * 

Very  sinccreJy  and       '    r 
Affectionately  yours,  ;, 
.  AJclphl,  ...  T.  Beauclekk, 

Dec.  2i, -77  5.  •  ■  ' 


yoMt  whole  ^ttentipn  at  preaofin  .  U 

Ajwiy  couW,but  have  obts^uied  ih^  ab*- 
acnjee.  tax,  |he.  IriA  :parliafl[ienl 
^yp^}d  bare  beep  rp?rfe<;i.  Ti^yr 
would  havQ  vot-ed  tbefnselve^  out  pf 
p;^rliflMoept,  and  ies^e^ed  their  estalft^ 
one;  haif  of  Jhfi.yalim*  ,, This  is. par 
lrl<?4?^ip  with  a  vengeance,— i  bav# 
heaid  ooihing  of  >  gur  peacock'?  qgg^ 
Tbp  Dufc«  ©♦'Nr-r—d  tplU  m^,  t^^^t 
i^^bcy  are.putjuto  tallow,  gn  butter, 
tbcy  will  never  hatch. ,  r'nientioH 
this  to  you  as  worthy  of  your  notice. 
Mr.  Walpolc  proo»i^d  nsp  la  -send 
yoo  a  dn|»virig.of  bi»  franoes,  but  he 
iia3  been  so  imucb  engaged  with 
Lord  Orford's  affairs,  that  he  baa 
piobably  forgot  it.  Tbrre  is  .'no*- 
thing  new  at  present  in  tfee  literary 
worid  Mr*  Jones,,  of  our  club,  is 
^Qtng  to  publish  an  account,  in  La-- 
4in,  pf  the  easierii  poetry,  with  ex- 
p:cacts  traoalaicd.vcrbaUiu  In  verse. 
X  will  order.  EUwsly  tq^cna  it  to  you 
when  it- comes  puts  1  ^«»<?y  It^Ul 
he  a  v:ery  pretty  book-  Goldsmith 
has  written  .a  projo^oe  for  Mrs. 
Yates,  whidi,phe  »ppke  this  evening 
buforc.  the  opera..  It  is  very  gooil. 
You  will  gee  it  <ioon.  iii  -U  the  news- 
papers, otherwise  I  would  send  it  10 
you.  I  hope  to  h^ar  in  your  nt^xt 
Icirer.that  you  have  ftxed  your  time 
fur-rejivwing  to  ^ngKvd.    We  can- 

riotido  wiihwit  you  •   If, you  do  not 
come  here,  I  will  bring.all  the  club 

over  to  Ireland  to Uve  v.ith  yt>u,  and 

ti)atwill  Urive  you  berc  in  your  owp 
,clefencc.     Jt>hn»*on  .4»haU  npoii  your 

books.  Gc!ld>n|i(h  pull  your  fioviers, 
,^xd  Bos  well,  talk  to*,  you  5  stay  then 

if , you  can.     Adieu,  my  <•  ear  Lord. 

Pray  .oiake  ray  best  compliments  tp 

Lady  Charlcmont.   . 

■  .Believe  ftie  to  be,  very  sincerely, 

'    , ,  And  aflect'x)!iately  yours,    .  ' 

-    '        T.  Bbauclbrk. 

iir  pti>a  |.oRpy,  .  ;     .  ^i 

Eaclo^ed^l  ^m^  ^oi\  Hkb  drawii^ 
4jf'' Mr.  WalpoVs' frames,  which  I 


MY  DBAa  LORD,  '  y 

I  hav(e  this  luoment  received  5  ottr 
leUer,  ami  I  net^d,n('t  tell  you  heir 
happy  it  has  made  me,  jy  informing 
me.  that  Lady  Charlettmnt  is  well, 
and  youraclf  so  mudi  better.  Lean 
oow  giv  «^  you  a  btjtter  i-eaion  foi*  not 
.writing  sooner  to  yog,'  than  for  any 
other  thino:  that  I  ever  did  in  my 

life. 


Mhrfj^o*tt!onHt  'tow  UMlM'teu* 
-Mud  ]^«m^'maf  4ie  fttUT^^rtHiAft 

li  certify  ^v«r)n0Nttefli^/4«|fi^ 

«Ck4  inomlltjr  4nibM  n^iVMVliittf 

4lBMl  i«t(rlvi^ittd.  *'?     ."    '•  }::<= 

Thilt  it%at.Mr  Ml  9R4»tK»'to 

SKmm^  mi  t  isdM  tcBC^  airtJMt  linv 

vijfKm  AWiwe»nh^.  tw  JraiioDs  msM" 

.  -the  la<t<of  mrtftcb  fam  teai  n  ykito 
4i2«M^  visidi  obftigei  «»tfta^3«- 
ataot  attef»dince«niDoolorirarti0; 
but,  in  spite  of  hnn»  ttr  natucetiiclC 
J  wJH'Ver^  looti  piy  jtm  ^'^^* 
B^mus^kUitue^  I  hsveMti^^ 

jiarve  bwirless  in  iisncaflbir^  <9^ 
that  I  iiU)6t.goctbere»  wbeit  rcBOie 
'to  yoa;  Now  yMk  will  pleaseiftft- 
?c»ll«ct»  that  tliCK  ]» irotiling^iA't^ 
world  J  fbenthrblv  bate  «s  boabsR 
"of  onf  ^riaiti^.ijMd  that  1  p*jr  yoo  ^^'^ 
freatesi  qoMnplkneftt  I  ctn  <!•>  '•to 
I  riiqoeatb&iiwKtil^.wkbfBf'**" 
.  cMfaaodM  adSdrs;:  in  ordorito'tav 
the  pleasufe  o£  ^teiag  toar  bui^^^ 
I  am  rwoh«d.io^do.--Tb©Bfc'*—  "^ 
^mie  a  new  ataqUakifMitfl;  btf  ^F 
be  is  a  scbolarv  audi  bdiared^ 
tobeao.  Hesdea^agaoiHA^taiwi 
roani  and  a  maii'of  pat«i»«i^^^ 
^froof  I  MB  tiire  te  [^ta  af  M^' 
derstaDdiug,  by  capiijtWMig  astiaag 
daaire.  to  be  ac^tiaimad  wtthf^ 
I  bad  reoaUttc^aa  encogb^  hmnvf^f 
1101  fo  give  litm  a  letter  to  ]raQ«  ^ 
swpcct  that  a  ecrtaia  iKog.  ««ilw 
politics^  m^bt  be  tlab  ovst  rf  »^^^'' 
.ierencel|ft<mM7Mi,  ffCfdvl}'^ 


,4ilMavMiBisiinlBMriv  J^  aa  fnU'  tnajr 
vaatfy^fliagi^a^  kmMdiiald|frifx]|Biiad 
:«ftar  >Mt):J^  iaid  4B«  tW7M«ware 
a»qr  »fii»,Hbblvih  gnatraOistbmj 
itfvlf%i««l  iogt  Tfliir  chOd.  o¥bn 
.fiUMiat  aciiicaird  ibomr  I  fra*  sfaqelEfd 

aifkb  ifak.iBini^'iiotAidf.'bjsjcoiNV' 
.  4ariilf^wha^^«ttiait0erad'«ii  tbbiip- 
ftawp^tetdMBttaotad  that  a  foaliBk 
latter  aijiiiiiat,ila«gfah}ffrt  joxvM^ 
^cUtki^  wtmfM  ztirm  ^tisLttkmt 
|HiiQt^<dc}tfanau>  AlMMi  joke  at  an^ 
iiaaa  laaibadctfaiog;'  bnt  ivbapr  any 
atteoipfcaic^l^aiiimiyiMippeDa^  dii  a 
MOtMolT  lint  i«o  pflnaD-^  is  de^  qgpreat 
^flfetioii^iCicanainif  tnbe  naaat  ttdi* 
«artUo^>niftiBr  itofld.  i.oeidd  not 
iiflPti  ta^)lOll'to  O9cofoft\}soti9?^yaa 
M»i)  iiHfc.(1f»lHfer^  .tfereforef  nbat  f 
dkL:fiaC'«rh&  at^dL.  inoctraog^ 
iifttraatJ  jKiuita  lay  asidejotar  polkics 
Ar«c3«iie  tsme^-^nd  to  eoastder  (tiait 
.lIiaAakh]gTam«tfi]K>ar>beahbM  one 
«f  dw  floaat  :pid)lio^piiited  tbtofs 
.grcHLCBft  do  I  fi>r>  aoiwiibstabdiiig 
.jreor.  vapovr^aboot  ftrebod^  I  do^iiot 
4»eiiQvo  tbat  }tKi'cao  dety  weU  afiare 
Aoe.boneat  mmumtOnx  poHticiaiM, 
Cn  ibis. aide  of  the  watery  are  all 
.aiioqki  bittjl  iirar  they  are  $o  be 
inmfcenod  oevtMoiidajr,  byaprtnter, 
■KirboM  orderod  lo^atterid  the  bar^ 
.ibe  Hooae^  for  bafing.  abuaed  Sir 
l^atcfaerrNcBton*  They  have  «1- 
jready  parsed  a  vMe,  tliet  Sir  Fkifib*- 
.,er*6  ebaiiicter  ia  kunaculate^  and 
'  will  moal  certainly  punish  the  prtnler 
.  Tciy  ae.erdy;  if  ta  Itilliog  circom- 
atance  dees  liot  prevecft  \\usm,'  viz. 
that  the  priatar  should,  as  ho  most 
probabiy  vili,  refuse  to- attend. — 
Qor  ciCib  bifis  dwindkd  m^ay  t«>  fio- 
fbiag.  Nobody  attesda  but  Mr. 
Cbaaibf  rs^  &nd  be  is  going  to  the 
>]Bast  Inififii.  Sir  Joabua  and  Xkrld- 
smtth  bine  got  into  soch  a  rodnd  of 
.pleasaroa^  ibat  Ibey  bava  no  time.-— 
In  my  next  I  will  seoil  you  ^  long 
^tory  «f  'A\  4>nt  friends,  ajodpatlir- 


fti*ipiirtiiwi>J|^3^Jw»^ib.»ir-^<^  -11)1 

Jpiead  df  Atgiif't.  Ax<d  tf  thfr  old 
i  inMrerb  if  tme,  ii^ofdiliir  ^  Sm0, 

I  0i]fitica  that  be  -MFfts  Dot  a  UNin 

•f&r  jomr  own  htort.  Why  should 
^  ym^  bc-f^xed  to  fiod  that  mankind 

aie  ibols  and  knaves  f  I  bave  known 

itao  loiig»  that.eveqr  frrsb  instance 

of  it  amoies  mp,  proyided  U  does  not 

imiticdialdijr.  iiffoct  .JUX-  .friaQda  jor 

nqrscdf.  ^  Ptoiiticians  do  not  seem  jto 

me  to  be  mach  greater  rogiies  than 

other  people  j  and  as  their  actions 

affisct,  in  genera^  friaafo  f^rsont 

Icsa  than  other  kinds  of  viUany  do> 

J  cannot  find  that  1  am  so  angry 

-vi^th  thttm«    It  is  true  that  the  lead* 

leg  tnen,  in  hotb^onntries,  at  pre* 

acBt,  are,  I  believe;  the  diost  cor- 
,  Topt,  abandoned  ffeople  in  the  na-* 

ttoj  but  now.  thilt  I  am  upon  this 

mof  thy  subject  of  homan^  nature;  I 

vill  inform  yoaof  a.few  particulars 

M)aiihi]g  to  the  dlstovery  of  Gia- 

faette^  which  Dr.  Hawkeswonh  said 

phced  tiie  King  above  ^U  the  con- 

<)oerors  in  the  world;   and  if  the 

glory  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  mis- 

diief^  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is 

not  right.  When  WaUis  fint  an- 
chored oif  the  island  two  natives 

came  along  side  of  the  ship,  without 

ieat  or  distrust^to  barter  their  goods 

with  oor  peoplo,   A  maA,^ni4ed  the 

boai-keepeR,  who.  was  ia  a  noaf  that 
'  was  tied  to  the  ship,  attempled  to 

getitke  thinga  ffotn  tliem  W]tho>.)t 

tnaysieiih  The  savages  resisted,  and 
.  Ise  strticbfiiieof4hem  wtih  the  bo«it« 

Uokv aqMM  whicb  they  immedtattiy 
ipocklM*  away«  In  4iic  monnng 
^  .gyoatiiumbersoaiiia  in. .canoes  of  all 

-ateea^beutthealMpj    Thoy  behaved, 

kmrever,  in  the  saost  peaoeahleman- 
'jwr,  stiU  od^mg.toexchange^  tbeif 

:aoaiMnaditia9  for  any?  tbSsg  that  they 
'  aeuld  obtain  from  na.^  T^  same 

^hsk  .waaplavftd' by.  att^mp^qg!  to 

tiibe  'away  ;tbdr  ibii^gs  by  ^oe. 
^  T{i»  Hmrafill'tbanK^^'vMd^^iliay.  bad 


.pitpaiiiXi  sooaeDoiiBemsamaa 
with  spdi  nireaponia  krrtbfy  tlnid^. 

i  ihiqf  iknaaadiatdy:  begiin  .-to-^  Amg  - 
stones^  oneof'wbtob^iteot'intoiibo 
eabiiK)winiiow«  WaHfe,  eks  tbti^  «r« 
dtfed  ifMt  tbo  goos  km^  witb 
gtapO'sbot,  sbowTd'beMfiiad^  'Ala* 
yoo:  ttisfy  inogioe,.  bwediatfeiyp  tdiirf 
persedtbem.    ScHoeweiedr^nod, 

. Jiiaoy  Juilfd.  and  JKsmo  ,fiK|^  .on 
shore,  wbece  numbers  of  the  natives 
were  assembled..  Wallia  then  or- 
dered the  great  guns tobe  played, 

^according  to  his  phrase,  upon  tikun. 

/  This  drave  them  off  ^  >ben  he  stsll 
ordered  the  same  pastime  to  becosi- 
ttnaod,v  m  ot^der  to  convince  tiSbn, 
as  he  says,  that' oar at-mscgaold^reneh 
ibem  art  such  a  dtstavice^  If^wo 
add  'to  this,  that  the  inbabitarfts  of 
aH  thtBB  islanda  am  tAt  mp  with  vHe 
dhorders,  yob  mil  tod  that  moti 
may  be  much  worse  eanplo^'od,.  rbftn 
by  doing  the  dbtiest  job  that  ys^t 
was  niMetta^en  by  the  lowest  ofoof 
clbHc-roitttsten.  llieaat  partioid»a 
1  hndifrom  a  man  whowaot  the  la«t 
voyage^  and  bad  tbcttiifrom  tbef;«n- 
aer  of  Waiba'a^ip.  We  have  one 
of  the  natives  hen:  who  waa  wounded 
in  that  infernal  nfMtiBsaciie,*^TIieto  is 
aneiber  "euriosHiy  'iitere;  'Mr'.  Braoe'.' 
His  dHwhigsars  'the  movt  beantlM 
thhigs  you  everaaw,'an*AiisadtNen«> 
tures  ttioTfi  wonderM'than  fhOst^ 
Sinbad  ibo  sailor,  aiul  jHrrhaps  OA 
tme.  I  am  much  mere  aflliot^  wM 
the  acoount  you  send  me  of  yonf- 

.  heahh»  thati  I  amat  tfae  corrapcioii 
of  your* ministers^  1  alw^s  hated 
politics^  aiul  I  now  bote  then*  ten 
titnet  worse,  as  I  huve  reason  fo 
ibkik' that  theyoeiitribbte  towaeds 
y<>ur  ill  bealtbi  You  ilb  me  gttM 
jostioe  ia,  thinking  that>  what^v^sr 
concerns  you  fhust  interest  me,  »bOt 

'  ai  f  ^w.!<9h  you  most  moerely  to  be 
peHectly  happy,  I  tannot  bear  lo 
ibkik  that  the  vlllanrtns  proceedings 
of  oibets  -^bouMvOflik'*  rou  mistr- 

able  J 
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^T..B€aMiStrK  Eafx-wUliJjofi 


tW^*  firr;iii  t&Mf  disc,  cnKlevbfiQdf 
jOttis'Ul  ttev*-  be  bflppy.-*Gh^Hc» 
}^o%\  is  a  iwirtber  at  the  Turk* 
Head,  bat  not  till  be  wat^  a  pstiiol^ 
flMil  jatc  kDow  if  arte  repciits,;&o. — -■ 
There  h  a^ttiiog;  iie^R,  but  Gold* 
smilb's  BetuJiiition^  which  ^oucer« 
uMf  havtt  loen.    Tray  tdi  Lad/ 


5ili«  noaj  keep  .ton  iVpm.poUtifni,  atf; 
ihry  do  cbiid^iv  from  swceimeaia: 
ihal  make  tbeo}  side. . . 

Br  lir\e  nie  4o  be.  fee.     . 
'  .    1,.  BfeAUcu^uu 

ft^bowcli  HiU,  S'jmmef  Quartern, .  . 
July  18,1774- 
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CH4B>CTER  of  LoKD  C^lARtCMONT. 

,' *         [FrpiB  the  Mine.] 


'*  DUT.l/>r4Cii»rleipoBysvalua^ 
.Jx  bi«  U^  m>>v.drrw  rapicUy^  ta 
a  ck>i(;.  H«  ii04littf  ndetl  coastduc  y 
Ui  the  House  of  Lords,  duriug  the 
diM:u«>Non  of  the  lloioii*  iiud  the 
te{pf>ar«ir7  dr^at.  of  th«)t  uDei^nure 
had'givm  bkn  son^  trantHeut  api* 
rk/i«  Btit.fak  keailh  dedin«'d  evety 
liMMir.  His  AppeUt<9  b«d  almost 
vYPiedfbia  Itinb^KweUed,  andit  was 
evident  lobia  fs^ily,  and  bis  friends, 
ibal  he  coiiKl  o^t^long  survive.  H<) 
wfw  visited  iis  this  |us  last  itiness,  by 
^.nuQ>eFoa«  ocqiiaiiitauco^  till  his 
itrenisvh  luoreaiid  more  ffxhausted, 
r«t)dered  him  incapable  of  seeing 
)t)at  very  few.  One  ot  the  persons 
w^Qi>  I  believe,  ho  Isi^t  saw^  was 
Baoao  Metge;  a  gealleman  whoin» 
ihrcmgh  Ufe>  he  highly  valued^  and 
ph&  was  most  cordially  attached  iq 
luni*  .^t  Ust^.tpr  sotKe  days  pre« 
vioHstohif  difsolutionj  lin  siit>k  into  a 
species  of  stopor>  Consavguvwts  iei/H 
4»par,  w  tnake  iiaeof  the  words  of 
^e  of  the  respectable  pliysicians 
wJbo  attended  Ucn.  He  at  length 
expired  at  Chaflemoiit  Ilouse^Dub- 
lio,  on  the  4tb  of  August,  IV99, 
and  io  the  scveiuieth  year  of  his 
age.  It  was  ar  ttrni  ipteudrd  tt*at  his 
funeral  shotild  be  public;  but,  after 
foniectHisultation,  hjsremaiiis  wer<9 
convened  to  Aniiagh,  and  iiiiared 


in  tlie  family  vAuJt  in  that  aticien( 
cathedral.  Though  it  uas  agreed. 
en  that  the  funeral  should  be  strictly, 
private,  it  was  most  numerously  al- 
(ended,  li^e  .buri»i  service  wa% 
read  by  the  Lord  Piimate,  Arcb'*^ 
bishop  of  Armagh. 

Among  his  papers  is  the  following: 

myown:5pitaph. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

JAMES,  EARL  OF  CHAPJ.EMONT, 

A  sincere,  sealous,  siiid  active  hiniid 

To  his  Cooniry. 

.Let  his  posc«ritv  initiate  Itiin  in  thax^kntg 

And  forget 

His  manituld  errors. 


*'  TJm^  liave  I  endeavoured  to  pre* 
seal  to  iRe  render,  the  public,  aad 
much  of  the  private,  history  ui-{jar^ 
Charletnont.  To  wate  the  life  of 
such  a  man  may  be,  perhaps,  ioi- 
partially  considered,  as  a  matter  ot 
some  diiBculty.  Th0i>gh  eogagetf 
miicii.  a  fid  acting  the  mo&t  bononr- 
ahje  p«rt  in  poltiical  li^,  he  i»fM 
not  be  strictly  called  a  statemuuM 
though  a  member  ol  ati  i^cictit  de- 
liberative assembly,  he  was  not  mi 
onitoi;;  though  possessed  at  ihift 
purest  taste,  and  diatinguished  l^ 
n)any  literary  perforniances^  whicii 
do  honour  to  h)$  memory,  he  can* 
not^  wiihout*vialaUoiioihislortcaI 

truth. 


Character  ofLord'Cl^arlmimi. 
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'  trnfb/  te  entitled  to  the  name  of  an 
eminetit  author]  and  though  th? 
distinguished  leader  of  many  gallant^ 
bandsA  ^e  will  find  no  place  among 
the  conquerors  or  desotators  of  man- 
kind'. NU  horum.  But  be  was  tetter 
than  aU  this.  He  «>88^.  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  an  excellent  man. 
Of  morals  unstained  ^  of  mind,  of 
mannefs,  the  most 'elegant.  "He-war 
not  onlyaach  a  fine  gentleman  as  Ad- 
dison has  sketched  with  a  h^jpfj  f>en- 
cil,  bvit  passed  fi^r  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  character.  He  was,  with  soqm: 
allowance  for  those  slight  errors 
which  adhere  to  the  best  diqposi^ 
tiotis,  a  patriot  of  the  justest  views, 
who  kept  his  loyalty  Jind  bis  aeeal  in 
the  roost  perfect  unison*  His  sole 
object^  seemed  to  have  been,  the  good 
and  m^ioration  of  his  country.  I'o 
a  certain  degree  he  obtained  that  ob- 
ject. He  obtained  a  triumph  over 
the  ancient  prejudices^  and  ancient 
policy  which  held  the  legislatiiire  of 
this  country  in  thraldom.  He  in- 
deed ^ived  long  enough  to  see  that 
triamph  idly,  and  ungratefully  de- 
preciated. But  his  laurels  are  not 
the  less  glorious.  They  were  cer- 
tainly all  pacific;  and  if  many  a 
venal  statesman,  or  those  who  were 
interested  in  confusion,  secretly  la- 
mented that  they  were  so,  f  am  well 
aware  that  many  a  reader  also,  will 
consider  the  pages  which  record 
such  taofels  as  cold^  vapid,  and  un- 
interesting. 

^4  mtgit  pugnas,  H  euctoB  tjraimoei 
Depsum  humeris,  biblt  aure  Vul^uc 

•^  Bbt  ifeVer  the  rage  for  war  can 
be  satiated,  the  period  on  which  we 
have  fallen  would,  I  ihinlc,  abun- 
dantfy  satisify  the  r^st ,  wretched 
avidffy  iii  that  respect  3  ^d  the 
chanjge  of  dethroned  or  exiled  mo- 
narcns  has  been  ^o'fre^uent,  that 
thes^  humt)lc  memoirs  may  have  a 
cfaaiice  of  being  read,  eien  from  the 
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differenoe  of  sdene  which  tbe3i|  pi;e«> 
tent  to  those  who  cast  their  \\«^aried  ., 
eyes  over  the  desolated  continent  of  > 
£urope.    The  scene,  hQ.wever,  ao 
pres«ote<^,  is  not  only  oolcucmfA 
Irom  Ihe  general  agency  of.httmai^  . 
misery*  for  what  place  i.s.soJ  but  ii.  , 
partakes  at  one  pt riod  of  those  hor* 
roTs  which  have  given  stidr  a  pre*- 
cttitneficT  nrcaiaTniTy'^TTie^rcsent 
epocha  in  society.    That  it  did  not 
ai>oundi»mDYe,iaiidihat  at  an  early 
period  in  Lord  Cbarltmont*8  politidd 
V^^  it  W8s:n<\t  hurried  into  a  contest 
of  a  different  nature  from  that  of 
1798>    may    sorely,    without   tufif 
strained. eulogy,  ; be  atuib'u ted  iter 
him;  and,  it  cannot  be  too  oftrn  vt^ 
peaied,  the  moderation  and  ^good   . 
sense  of  those  who  acted  with  him«, 
For  suc^  wise  and  healing. ^copduct, 
slightlv  discoloured  as  it  uiigbt.be 
with  occasional   impecf<rcti«njs  bis 
memory  is  entitled  to  jum  and  last*, 
ing  praise.*^Witb  regard  to:  the  Ca- 
tholic qqesiioo,  on  which»  apd  as^-I 
think,  most  unhappily  ParliamcQt 
is  yet  so  divided,  L(>rd  Charjerooni,  . 
in  )793|  vot/ed  agaiiist  the,coacps«»  , 
sion  of  the  elective  franchise  to. the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  it  is  evident* 
from  his  letters  in  1 79^,  that  he  bad 
not  then  relinquished  hit*  fanner  seo«-  . 
timents.     Some  time  after  {l  Ui^op  . 
not  the  precise  period)  they.fjndcr- 
viTnt  some  change,  but,  in  tfttthv  l;e 
lYever  altogether  abandoned,  them. 
But  that  he  truly  loved  all  ^h  <QOoa* 
trynoen,  that  he  alwaysiejt  for  the 
degraded  situation  of  the  Catholics, 
and  early  in  lif^.  wished  to  chaise  it,   , 
cannot  be  controverted.   ^H&  lose 
above  ancient  prejudicc„9f>d  ti)e  his- 
tory of  former  days,  wbe^  h^culti-  - 
vated  such  feelings  for  the  murder , . 
of  his  ancestor  Lord  Chai^emo^t,  jn 
16-11,  was  often  present  to  his  nHndk 
but  it  neither  obscured,  hisonlellect 
nor  extii^ished  bis  benevolenoe. 
To  punish  the  living  fqr  the  mti- 
C  deeds 
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^aedt  of  thoso  wholiad  beni  a  opii* 
tary  and  half  in  tbcir  graveo^  and 
Bodi  mitdradw  basely  afi>pitfied,  w«iv 
lie  thought,  a  policy  pc-culiaH^  4iii- 
fl^iliattng  to  the  tuidentandings  ni 
those  who  practtied  it.  Such  vqU 
garity  of  sentiment  he  could  not  in- 
dole in.  But  the  liberty  and  proto 
Mtity  of  his  country  were  his  ob* 
jects;  and  as  be  saw  that  they  could 
not  be  obtained  but  partially,  with*' 
lOBt  a  general  anion  of  Irishnien,  his 
Tilling  passioD,  eren  in  death,  not 
witbmd»  but  regulated  by  long  ex- 
«rience  and  nnich  reflexion,  led 
iim  to  adtne  dereliction  of  early  opi- 
^nioos,  and  the  expevknent  of  a  novel 
policy. 

Lord  Charlemont  co-operated  of- 
ten,  indeed  geoerslly.  With  those 
who  acted  as  a  party,  and  professed 
that  they  did  so;  a  porty  founded 
on  oonomon  prkictples,  and  those 
-principles  oongeoidl  to  the  comoion 
interest.  A  party  pursuing  such  a 
-system  is  necessary  in  our  form  of 
'government,  and  is  to  he  applauded. 
But  let  us  hot  pan^rize  or  expect 
too  much.  The  more  ignoble  mo- 
tives of  human  action. dft en  inter- 
mingle themselves  with  the  pursuits 
of  every  party,  and  how  often  is  a 
debate  brought  forward,  or  a  ques- 
tion oppt)sed,  for  the  m^  purpose  of 
gratifying  the  spleen  or  humour  of 
the  day  ?  Pius  stomacho  quani  con- 
<s/to  dtiAif  may  be  regarded  as  tbe 
device  of  too  many  oppositions,  and 
it  is  not  less  ungeoerDUSi  than  un- 
wise, fdr  it  not  only  injures  tbem  in 
the.cyes  of  the  public,  but  eventuaUy 
proves  the  source  of  embarrassiog 
and  most  awkward  personal  inoles- 
tation  when  they  come  into  ofitoe, 
as  it  furnishes  their  adversaries  with 
aucb  copious  and  inconventent  re- 
collections. In  truth,  to  heat  Fome 
leaders  of  opposition  talk,  one  would 
imagine,  that  they  never  meant  to 
como  into  power;  and^when  they  are 


in  power  ao  dissitnibr  in  th^  laa« 
gtage,  that  the>  never  were  once  cot 
ofit.  ToallsucbleidersLor  Cfaarln- 
mont  nev6r  belimged  Whatever 
his  accidental,  or  nccesaaiy  oo-ope- 
ratiott,  hts  party  was  only  tlMit  of  his 
country,  aiid  tf,  in  his  ParlianseDtaiy 
conduct,  there  was  amy  particnbr 
defect,  it  anose  OKreiy  from  that  jca* 
lousy,  whicb,^rtainly»  not  only  the 
iionstiintion  abstractedly,  bat  the 
sttnation  of  his  ooaotiy  too  often 
demanded;  a  jealousy,  however, 
which  in  -some  few  iostanoes,  might 
be  said  to  iiave  extended  too  lar,  aod 
without  that  necessary  allowance  ibr 
human  dealings,  which  our  laoaenl- 
able  nature  so  Avquently  requifss. 
Nothing  could  be  tnoie  just  or  more 
worihy  the  atteotiea  of  Ireland, 
than  the  dbservfttion  of  Mr.  Fox,  io 
hb  letter  to  Loid  CharkmonC 

*'  That  country  can  never  piofr- 
:per,  where  what  should  be  tlie  aaa- 
bition  of  men  of  hononr^  is  consi- 
dered as  a  dtfgrac^ 

''  Tt  was  aadly  exemplified  in  Ire- 
land. Had  these  who  enjoyed  and 
deserved  public  confidence  taken  of- 
fice in  defiance  of  popidar  prejodioe, 
thetr  distotensstednesa  might  have 
gradually  worn  out  that  prejudice, 
and  by  adding  public  opinion  to  the 
weight  of  their  ow|i  character^  ont. 
balanced  mere  ministerial  authority 
t)n  many  nn  important  topta.  That 
he  did  not  speak  in  parliament,  or  in 
public,  Lord  Charlemont  ahsFays  Ja- 
roented.  It  is  sorely  not  necessary, 
though  some  writers  have  thought  it 
so,  to  make  an  apology  fi>r  that 
which  can  require  ikmio,  and  intro- 
duce a  crowd  of  splendid  names, 
Addison,  Prior,  Soame  Jeayns,  and 
'others,  to  keep,  according  to  a  trite 
phrase,  any  settlor  in  countenance, 
wha^feever  d^iverod  hisaeatimentain 
parliament..  The  taient  of  public 
speaking  ia  a  peculiar  gilt,  and  what- 
ever JjordChi^l^ekl  may  say  on  the 
«ttb}cct. 


&tiriuitr  ^Ghitkmani. 
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lobjctft,  tlKmgli  pncice  will  eor- 
lainlj  io^prove  such  a  fiieahj^  M 
Hire  inost^stow  it>  d»  much  at  anjr 
#dMr  endowmettt  of  tde  miad.  Id 
^Hvate  oanTcmtiob  Lord  Charle- 
iDoiit  was  iMxive  moat  moo/  No 
one  coold  sf^eak  with  more  ease,  pa- 
i^i  and  pmpicbUy .  Bot  they  wbd 
imagine  that  those  persons  who  so 
ex(*el9  woald  equally  excel  in  poblic, 
adopt  a  very  erroneous  opinioa.  Col- 
lo^aial  pohvers  are^  in  truth,  so  to^ 
tally  (&tinct^  that  he  who  is  highly 
giiWd  with  such,  and  has  long  exer- 
cised thero  apart  from  politics,  will 
tukd  tt  diflfeok^  periiafw  impossibie^ 
at  a  certain  period  oi  ltft>  to  catch 
the  tone  and  style  of  pobKc  speak- 
ing. Even  at  the  academy »  where 
lie  might  have  been  said  to  be  at 
booie^  Lofd  Cfaarlediont  ooqM  not 
deliver  any  thmg  that  bad  the  sem- 
blance of  a  speech,  or  an  Itaraogue, 
without  being  totally  disconcerted. 
But  he  was  then  far  from  young. 
Had  be  in  earlier  life  perseverad  va 
his  edbrts  as  a  pubtic  speaker^  I 
toake  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
been  an  caec^etit  one.  That  he  ^vss 
alive  to  Cftxf  nobler  feeling  m  pub- 
lic life  has  been  amply  shewn.  His 
sensibility;  lind  delicacy  of  taste,  led 
kira  to  the  stndy  of  the  fine  arts  and  . 
polite  iiteratare  in  all  its  branches. 
Henee  biscommuntcation  with  every 
cnidite,  or  lettered  man,  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  Marquis  Mafiei  in 
Italy,  PHuee  Caartoryski  in  Poland, 
St.  Palaye;  Nivernois,  Montesquieu, 
and  the  Oomte  de  Cayius  in  France. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  some  of 
ibe  Scotch  Uterati;  but  I  am  not  en- 
aided  to  particulari2ie  them.  The 
tnen  of  science  and  genius  ii^  Kng^ 
land,  to  whom  he  was  known,  hate 
been  alteady  mentioned.  Of  his 
eountryaien  who  resided  altogether 
In  Ireland,  Dn  Leland,  that  excellent 
scbofor^  mentions  his  Lordship  sf^ 
Ma  iaa/^  asA  early  patron^  and  their 


teterceqrae  wds  liberal  arid  iinbquentf 
many  others  might  be  adduced,  oi 
bate  been  ao^  in  the  ^mrse  oi 
this  woi'k.  i  brlievfe  that  few  in-^ 
stances  otent  of  any  one  so  engaged 
in  public  life>  as  for  more  than  fort^ 
years  he  was,  who  paid  such  unre* 
mntting  attention  to  letters;         , 

in  painting,  sculpture,  and^bcfvd 
all  in  architecture,  his  taste  and 
knowledge  were  discrtroiaating  and 
profound.  Yet  his  modesty  and  uni<^ 
form  desire  to  assist  ingenuous  liieril 
were  no  ways  inforior.  The  late 
Dr.  Cluin,  who  was  himself  an  ex^ 
cellent  judge  of  the  fine  arts,  used 
to  say,  that  he  had  just  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Lord  CharlemoiCit  hioMelf 
planned  the  temf^  ai* Marino,  and 
res^ned  iht  credit  Of  it  to  Sir  Wil^ 
liani  Chambers.  There  was  scarcely 
a  contemporary  artist  of  any  merit 
whom  he  did  not  know;  and  many 
t^thein,  in  the  earlier  part  of  tbeit 
lives,' he  patronized.  Athenian  Stuarty 
arhe  was  called,  he  lived  in  entirei 
intimacy  with,  as  well  as  with  Ho^ 
garth.  Varfoos  are  the  letters  front 
persons  abioad,  the  Abbe  Grants  tor 
well  known  forooerly  to  the  finglisb 
at  Rome,  ^nd  others,  reeonnaendia^ 
yotit^  artists  to  his  attention/  Ht 
was,  in  truth,  an  tmostentatjbuif 
Mecenas,  aifid  his  fortdne,  tt  cannot 
be  denied,  was  considerably  im- 
paired by  his  attachment  to',  and  en-*' 
eouragement  of,  the  fine  art$.  Men! 
of  scientific  pursuits  were  alA>  cbe-^ 
risbed  by  liim;  Sir  Joseph  Banki 
particularly,  who  was  highly  valttcd 
by,  and  very  dear  to  him. 

'^  It  may  be'  proper  to  tfie^^idtf; 
that  Lord  Charlemont  speaks  iu  the 
warmest  terms  of  Mr.  Boyd's  trans* 
lation  of  Dante,'  as  '  one  of  the  best 
poetical  translation^  in  otir  language^ 
and  which  H  onl^  prevented  from 
being,  a  rtal  transition*,  by  th>  eon^ 
stant  finifcHtnity  of  its  merit/  If 
first  iodooed  him  to'  give  aversiotf 
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of  Dante*  of  wbi^i  as  veil  at  of  all 
bis  tninslatioiis*  he  speaks  with  the 
most  eogagiDX  modestj  and  difB« 
denoe,— Of  Mr.  Rosooe*  whom  he 
highly  reoommepds»  he  adds* '  hit 
translatiiHis  make  me  blush  for. 
mine. .  Yet.  I  mn«t  soy,  that,  ex« 
cdleot  as  they  are,  they  share  in 
the  glorioDS  ^iHt  of  bdng'/«}o  peetu 
etil$  «Qd  the  latitude  be  has  aU 
lowed.  himself>  reDdcired 'this  part 
of  his  tebooiw,  to  me  at  leant,  not 
entirely  satMictory,  bf^  lrs»eding 
thit  vcaembknee  to  lus^  ^diHilidals^ 
which  I  tniut  persevere  in  fhuH^ing 
the  ir^t  bbyeot  of  translation . * ' 
.  ^'.Aa  i»i  blir  domestic  ebaraeter, 
wichoat  the  wedoa^atlnjg-^^vicel^ 
isncetoft  <whipcni  'ftU  the  ornaments 
wbicb  litttiSR»»fe  or  mann)$rs'cati  be^- 
itow  am  ^  dimjKnisbed  iw^Ue,  ;be 
was^Bfi  indnigeoi  father,  a  tender 
busband;  a  finerons  and  Iskid  mas« 
tttTji  «n  '«<iieot  sincere  friend.-  Tft 
fotrude  ibiTtbe  private  cenoems  <^ 
any  ^doiAf  >  wttsiM  be  indelicate  t 
bai,  w«f«  it  sb  permitted/  his  dtsin* 
leRstednresB  $tB  relation  might  be 
abewrniin  <be  niost  favourable  point 
bfview^  Sometimes,  not  freqorntly, 
hetWQu.brritabie,  but  easily  appeased. 
3%a(t  brritablHty  shewed  itself  wen 
in  ibsuHouse  of  Commons^  than 
aoy^  ether iplaee  whatever^  Asnoog 
tbeteoDtry'^ntlemen  behadnn-^ 
merous  friends^  and  very  general 
kifloence.  To  the  frt*rdom'Of  pub- 
lic opinion  lie  had  every  resf^t; 
but,  if  aotiie:oftho9e  gentlemen,  as 
Hsunotv  and  then  the  casey  'took  a 
past  iardsbate;  or  voted  in  a  man- 
nee  which  be^bad  reason  to^magfae 
^eaf.dbwcHed  by  oblique  motives, 
l;bey"VP6xe  certain,  if  ti]|iey«iet^ith 
^n?^wthe.iobbyr  ofenoontiterioga 
tolttsdUyiBhacpteprttnaiid.  Tbeim* 
portanceof -tbe  House  of 'Commons 
was,  be  usbd-4o  say^  in  a'gitHlt>m«»- 
anre,  sbsMb^  by  the  eoaoty  mem- 
ben  j   and  when  such  men  lelin* 


quished  their  indmendence,  they  re» 
linqutsbed  every  miiig.  But  his  an* 
ger  was  not  often  displayed  i  and  so 
transient,  that  it  could  not  be  said 
to  derogate  iirom  that  soarity  of 
manners  which  so  eminently  cha- 
racterized him.  From  sbme  pre- 
judices, or  dislikes,  he  was  not  free. 
Whence  it  an»e>  I  know  not,  bat 
be  had,  throngh  WiCf  ahnost  a  re- 
pbgnance  to  the  French.  Of  tim 
Iriend,  the  Doc  de  Nivemois,  be 
would,  af^  speaking  highly  of  faibi, 
geaettilly  *  add,  *  But  be  is  not  « 
nrenchnian,  he  is  an  Italian.*  Thi^ 
heweverj  "Vas  ihe  overff^^ing -of 
merC'  cetiversati^n,  and  faf  remote 
fh>m  any  iflUberality,  irhich  coidd 
war^his  judgment  in  tessettt^  mat* 
ters«  ehbelr'  as  to- litetaturi  ortno- 
rals.  Me  l^gfaly  estdemed.  sevMS 
of  the  French  nobility;  and*  nevar 
meotteoed  Ae  oldf-^eneaoos  MBf6* 
cbal'deBirbn  wtthmit  a  degree  tf 
entbusiasra.  In  the  lighter  sp<9des 
of  poetry,  and  nfiemoir  writlnig,  be 
considered  the  French  as  escoeUbnf 
all  others.  Bert  fhdt  graver  peefs 
were  not  eifualljrtbe  objectii'orfa^ 
admiration.  Altogether,  their  iiti^ 
rsry  character,  tind  the  romantic 
courtesy,  and  high  boooar/  wirii£b 
in  the  superior  classes  weve'so^dfiMA 
blended  with  that  character;  pecn- 
liarly  engaged,  and  even  fifcsdnated 
his  attention.  But  the  ghlera!  mass 
of  Frenchmen  he  Was  not  ettadMd 
to.-' His  life,  when  in  BtifMin,  Jind 
not  engaged  by  the  vt^hteers^  ^ih^ 
extttracly  uhifortn.  *•  Hir  was  ete 
borsebaek  «very  morAfnti 'and  al^ 
lerwtrrds  employed  rn  vaHdns%te!^ 
ne9»  till  8bbiTt'one«o*^iMt,^  M^*tbat 
time,  oi-sonn  after,  heweht^toM 
libfiiry,  and  remained'  ^tfrb^-till 
almost  dinner  Mitf;  '^Ifii'^f^ribds 
fattd  then'  constant -access  t&^^sii\ 
ind;ebtt^dering  ilve^re^ui^dBlfeK 
mptibn^'^isttofs,  it^^i^mail^  tt^ 
some  surprise  that  he  was  enabled 
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to  write  wcf  much  as  ho  did.  But  it 
is  a  proof  that  not  one  moment  of 
his  time  was  unemployed.  When 
parliament  was  sitting,  he  regalarly 
aUepded  his  d.aty  there;  and.  as  the 
LordSj  if  not  detained  by  parttcu- 
hi^ly  important  bus'ness,  rose  ra- 
ther early,  he  was  to  be  met  every 
day  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
-wbere^  from  long  usage,  he  was 
almost  regarded  as  a  member.  Those 
.who  have  sat  next  to  him,  during  a 
debate,  cannot  forget  the  vivacity 
and  justness  of  his  remarks,  on  the 
different  speakers.  As  president  of 
the  academy 9  he  equally  attended 
.tbeirmeetinf^sj  and  when  his  health 
was  interrupted,  the  academy,  from 
their  respect  to  him,  adjourned  their 
isittings  to  Ch'arlemont  House.  At 
home,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa 
tnily  he  enjoyed  domestic  society, 
with  tranquil,  unruffled  satisfaction 
and  pleasure.  From  continued  study 
during  part  of  his  life,  his  eyes  had 
ROffered  irreparable  injury,  and,  on 
ibat  account,  some  one  of  his  fa> 
•inily  constantly  read  to  him  every 
evening  which  was  not  given  to 
-mixed  company. 

.  ^'  As  t6  bis  person,  Lord  Charle- 
-moDt  was  of  the  middle  size,  or 
rather  above  it;  but  he  stooped 
considerably,  especially  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  -,  the  eflect,  f 
-believe,  of  ill  health.  When  he 
appeared  with  his  blue  ribband,  and 
in  full  dress  at  the  levee,  his  air  and 
deportment  were  exactly  those  of  a 
foreign  ambassador  of  the  highest 
rank.  His  eyebrows  were  large  and 
black.  His  feat  ores,  when  a  young 
man,  to  judge  of  him  from  one  or 
two  portraits^  were  of  a  softened 
and  delicate  cast;  bnt.pain  and  in- 
disposition sooti  perform  the  work 
of  age,  and  even  before  he  had 
reac^^d  middle  life»  had  materially 
«lraiiged  them.    They  became  ex* 


panded,  strong,  and  more  expressive 
than  handsome.  When  he  spoke^ 
or  addressed  any  one,  the  amenity 
of  his  mind  was  diffused  over  his 
countenance,  and  rendered  it  ^pecu- 
liarly engaging. 

"  The  completion  of  the  nnion 
Lord  Charlemout  did  not  live  to  see; 
and,  had  he  lived,  his  sentiments,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  would,  on 
that  head,  have  remained  uncbang; 
ed.  A  love  of  England,  as  well  as 
-his  own  country,  influenced  him  in 
that  respect,  for  few  were  more  at- 
tached to  our  sister  kingdom  thaa 
he  was.  Whether,  as  to  the  union, 
he  was  right  or  wrong,  time  alone, 
not  the  present  hour,  must  deter- 
mine. Many  a  novel  scene>  an4 
many  a  change,  must  take  place, 
before  the  durability  of  this  new 
legislative  fabric  can  be  said  to  be 
fairly  tried.  Would  that  the  mode^ 
by  which  that  fabric  was  raised, 
could  be  for  ever  efiaced  from  the 
memory  I  But  as  that  cannot  be,  let 
us  endeavour  to  hope  the  best.  Let 
us,  in  many  instances,  aspire  to  a 
higher  policy  than  has  hitherto 
fiillei^to  the  lot,  or  the  wisdom  df 
both  countries  to  pursue ;  that  po* 
licy,  which  alone  merits  such  an 
epithet,  the  melioration  of  the  con* 
dition  of  our  peasantry,  the  eternal 
exile  of  all  proscribing  systems  from 
this  country;  the  union,  not  of  le* 
gislature  merely,  which  would  be 
found  only  in  the  statute  book,  but 
of  hearts,  of  men,  of  Britoos,  of 
Irishmen,  under  whatever  d^nom^* 
nation,  or  civil,  or  religions,  tbev 
may  now  be  distinguished*  So  act« 
ing,  the  spirit  of  that  good  man, 
whose  memory  I  have  endeavoured, 
though  with  no  cupoing  hand^  ti 
embalm,  may  be  said  to  walk  abroad, 
and  liveampng  us  still;  so  acting, 
we  shall  prosper;  so  shall '  pale  in* 
vasioB  <omewith  faalfahcM/  and 
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the  well-ordered  motto  of  the  knigbt-    ^m  'encirde,  iKHh  e«Biitfies*-«^«r 

hood  of  St.  Patrick  extend  beyond    $eparf^'iiP**'  '      ' 
the  shield. of  that  chiralijr^  ^and  for 
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'■  \X7^^^^  ^  first  had  th^fiappl- 
VV  uess^f  knowipg  Mr.  Fbi^ 
he  l)ad  retii^d,  ia  a  great  measure^ 
fVbm  pul^ic  life;  and  was  incfining 
towards  thi^  etening  of  bi«  ^ys.  vA 
terene  add  doadless  roagmiknitf, 
Vcspecting  the  pursuit  pf  power,  i^i»- 
ed  him  to  an  enviable  felicity.  His 
labitFwere  very  domestic,  aiid -his 
laste  for  literature  pefcuiiarlystfotig, 
ps  well  as  peduli^rly  elegant/  His 
love  for  a  country  Vifct  and  all  its 
'tinople  and^  never- fatiguing  charms, 
Vas  great,  tf  h  irraper  disposed  htm 
ib  ehJoy»  and  never  to  repine.  Had 
lis  great  powers  been  employed  for 
the  l^setit  of  mankind^  in  literary 
lioai position,  and  researches-  after 
fciQwkdge  (instead  of  beiijg  ex- 
hausted Tir  useless  debates,  when 
the  issnr.  of  the  contest  was  always 
antic'pited/  and  wlH:n  prejudice  a&d 
*ihtei*cst'gave  to  a  declaiming  tni- 
ii&tef^  a  "^superiority,  which  reason, 
poured  forth  with  aH  the  energy  and 
variety  oF  a  Oenioathenes,  could 
Viever  obtaki),  /the  world,  and  Eu- 
'  ropc'm  particular,  would  have  reap- 
ed  "^d^^antagesj.  which  bis  country 
blindly  rgrctcd;  and  that  great 
ihind^  wb^dh  made  little  impres&ion 
tspoii  a  disciplined  otigarchicat  se- 
V4te;,  would  more  efficaciously  bi|ve 
'riperated  upon  the  philpsopbefrs,  th^ 
statesmet),  and  the  patriots  of  ^£0- 
Vope. 

;    ^^  Af  that  time  of  life  wbeo  other 
ipea  tet6me  more  devoted  tfif  tbe 


pcbrstiitaof  «aibkkxi«  or  (o  ite  mM 
and  lirniveKal  pasKion,  «v«nc»;  $mi 
w^on  thek;  characters  aeoefHtinglBf 
becotlie  rigid^  and  uafMndnecive  df 
new  seRtiaieDtiB>  Mr.  Fo«  htd  all  the 
aensibilrty  «tid  Iraslmoss  «f  f  mtk^ 
with  thtt  eoergetvc  glow  rif  ^nan* 
hood  kh  Ma  priai^.  Knowledfa  ^ 
the  world  >had-  not  at  all  jtantood 
^r  disgtHted  him<  He  koew.aMi^ 
atid  he  ^klcd  radier  tbaa  oomteowe^ 
^em.  It  was  atn^lar  m>  MaM 
aooh^  a  character  in  Sngtamf,  wboae 
i>ation^  propensity  fianrodv  pbttoiiH 
pbic  re;isoiHDg  rather  thjHi!  ibe  -Bern* 
sfbilityofgeBlua.  •  Wjiem  I  ifst-b^- 
held  St.  Anoe*«4iill,  tbefMfMMillM 
was  the  most  agraeable  J  liad  «Mr 
received.  Every  thing  recalled  H 
^y  mind  ibb  stories  of  Gieeee  and 
Rome.-  Ischiva  aito'of  aaobkilib 
<mily,  eminent  ftN*  his  geniiia  «ad 
tslents-^^n  orator  of  unrivriMfsw- 
enr-i'tlie  friendiDf  libertj-r-^e  en- 
courager'Of  the  fiae  arts— «the  cb»- 
Vical  ^lolar— -I  ^saw^iiim  vetited  Co 
^the  lovely  raral  spoi  Ike  bad  ctoaaaa, 
and  said  within  me,  '*  Hik-ii  a  eiia- 
*'  raCter  of  aoti^Mys  here'is  ge- 
'<  liuiikogNai^neia."  I  ^tttered  Ilia 
•cnodest'  maiialoD",  and  ^Hind  the  pic- 
tore  of «  youihf0l  isindi^ised.  • 

'«  St.  Atioe'a  Hill  i^  deK^Mly 
situtttad;  it  eottimaiida  a*rteb'«Ml 
ei^ens&yepRispect^  4beiieme  ia^eia- 
!bowef«d  t#  tffftft,  neailiig  on  ite  side 
«f  a.hiU:  4t«gaeiHKl^deQli«k%igr 
fully  to  a  road,  ^hieh  kffM: 

..    .  .  "  J        .    .  -      .;t^  •  at 
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4  t)oUoi9«  •  Som^  fii^ff  trees  am 
grouped  rouod  t  e  bou^e,  and  tbrce 
^c^oiarkably  bcauiiful  onist  siand  on 
the  la  wn  j  wbile  a  profasion  of  tthruba 
are  dUtrjbuted  tbrongbout  with  taste 
aiid  judgmeiu.  ,Hcre  Mr.  Fox  was 
tbc  tpipqiiil  ^nd  happy  pqsil^ssor  of 
about  tbi^ty  acpesof  laad»  ii»d  tb^ 
iDipa^eof  a  small  but  pleasant  man- 
sfOD.  The  shnplieily  And  benignity 
of  ais  manners  speaking  tbc  inte- 

-9mr^  grandeiir  of  J^is^cbareM^tOTi 
SpSNn  dispeUfd  (|)ps«  feoUnga  of  awe  . 
^bicb  one  naturally,  experiences  on 
sppcoacbiag  ^baiis  very  exuded.  > 
''  I  apeak  of  tbe  yi^x  t798>  "^^ 
«pe|(ciQn  had  t^ecoroe  {bp  «y«t/ematic 
naeans  of  compres^ng  the  public 

•  >Biad*-bttt  wbldb,  by  maay,  was  be- 
iienad  ip  be  ^n.  artfql  mpde  of 
atiMftgtboning  ministerial  power  by 
tk#  goading  -vigor,  which  drives 
wm  to  wanntb  aod  violence,  in  ex- 
]Nre«»ing  ^beir  ferlipgs  in  favour  of 
Ibe  law  aod  constituu<y>.  The  vin- 
4*eation  of  that  system  stands  to  this 
4&y  wholly  open  asi^rtion*  This  un- 

Hba^fy  «MiBti7  to  which  I  have  the 
]l«lior  ai^d  misfortupe  to  belongs 
WA:i  iheo  suiTecing  UMler  this  reign 
o^  -lairror.  An  eotbusiastic  party 
9U9<*d  at  a  Vtsiopary  republic.    The 

.  suuQipli^  pf  republican  France  bad 
hcMed  their  io»agiQationsy  and  kd 
t^ir  understandings  a«^ray.  A  wise 
ataiesman,  by  pfoper  concession  to 
aU»  ,an<t  a  just  restoration  of  rights 

^itci'Clttbo^ics,  ipight  have  disaroied 
ib»  nascent  conspiracy,  and  arrayed 
^land,  far  more  pow«i'fi:^ly  than 

i  lip  i9d2»  in  favour  of /Great  Britain; 
lH»t  ih&  liaiQo  narrowqe^  of  mind, 
and  -poverty  of  genius,  which  co* 

t  icvced  at  b»nie»  uiider  the  jpint  nii^ 

i^justqr  of  Lord  Gvenville  and  Mr 
.fiu«  tyianaiiie^  m  Ireland,  wA^ 
the.  direction  joi  unprincipled  oien, 
4a  whoie.  eyes  anaiioa's  bappj»es8 
MIS  (riflftog,  €on^i;ed  with  ih^^ra- 
ti^tjoa  of  their  tAordinate  ambi- 


tion. Having  at  this  p^iod  formed^ 
no  very  decided  opinions  on  politics, 
and  in  particolar  upon  Irish  aifairS;^ 
1  apprc^acbed  th^  great  stateunan' 
(who  in  retirement  mourned  o\^ 
those  miseries  which  be  clearly icire-^ 
saw,  but  could  not  prevent),  with 
seutirneiits  of  admiration  an4  re* 
spect,  which  progTi'Ssivrly  increased^ 
till  that. melancholy  hour  when,  se? 
veial  years  afterwards,  I  saw  him 
bi«Hthe  his  last* 

««  When  I. brst  visile^  St.^Apne** 
Hill,  the  summer  was  yet  youngy 
91^4  9i\  the.treshness.of  nature  wa^ 
npoo  that  beautiful  spot::  its  slop** 
ing  glades  were  unparched  by  au^ 
tumnal  8uns;  ibe  flowcRs  and  ihcubf 
were  nodolent  with  sweats,  and  tl^ 
fUll  cb<iir  of  birds,  which  hiirst  from 
every  tree  and  sb^dy  recess,  filled 
the  hart  with  gl^dn^^^s,  and  with 
that  reviving  sentiment  of  pi  asurei 
which  at  that  period  i^  fel^  by  roiocls 
of  set}^bility.  (be  rich  ej^pans^  q( 
cultivated  country }  the  n^Biiowtf 
corn,  woods,  and  villages,  tiU  the 
sight  caut^ht  the  iar  distant  smob^ 
of  London;  the  graceful  Tbamet» 
winding  below  that  hill,  which  wa| 
the  Interesting  rrsi4cnoe  of  £pg* 
land's  greatest  character,  gave  a  mf- 
gicai,  but  not  deluR^ve,  ^eU  to  .all 
I  saw.  This  picture  of  sereiilty  an4 
rural  happiness,  when  the  i^h  and 
imperious  councils  of  tb&  English 
Cabinet  wj^re  ^very  wher^  produp- 
in^  discord)  and  jaying^the  founda- 
tion of  French  agg^atidiaeme^t,  was 
su&iciently  ^triluog  tp  impress  tb^ 
imagination  in  a  moft  powerful  man- 
ner; a^d  the  long  ser^es.of  calami-* 
jiet  which  fi>llowcf)-:-'blQo4^  devas- 
tiMioo*.  and  (ort>ire,  i^  I):elan4i-!*- 
luspensioa  pf  constitutioiv  i|^  JSng* 
l^nd  »-r*.Ove|rthrow  of  ancient  con- 
tinental kingdoms,  —  and  the  un^ 
oh^dlM^  atMi  feari^ly,  augmenting 
poT«er  of  r«gcucra^d.  JEjlofe,  ^Hb- 
sequentiy  gave  to  the  feelings  Qf 
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^st  Qionwvt '  9  pra|wctfo  stanopf 
which  has  been  coofimied  to^de- 
^gr#c  -diat>  is  *jn0xmitkmg, .  -ttrch  to  ^ 
th6se  when  m"iber«coinaKMciiiextt ' 
i»f  bia^^cruiode/dreftded'tlM^eAcfi, 
:«Ad  fore^kir4nanf  of  tliercpDio- 
.^Qroces,  a§.hLr.'¥\i\'%'aBmgores2-' 

■^InKtiBg'tbfiiuigaitb'Jie  moiit  iiaitt 
jfelt  lof'  ifce  iiBieriiB*  of  tbe  iMoria, 
;Va«^I  .amsiitbiied,  thQ'faspfiest.ptf* 
liod  of  Mr,  Fogi;s  iife:  ^mwKdiy 
ibb  ody  jaqropfir  pVrt  for  a^trul^r  gieat 
4Sd4pi*  ii  ter'cafinot  adtraalflgeoiMly 

.tr^y  Is^'in  compldie  retirenmit  ^ 
devote  hiinseiC.  :1c  tlie  «Bhivitidn 
>of  hb  .miBOtel  powers^  and  to  ^'tnt 
hat  tbtt'  aentiiueot  of  ooismtioQ 
mrmo^  in  the  people>  vhicb  vlli- 
matelx,  ttnder  a  free  oonatkutiofi, 
becomes- kremeible.  It  waanpon 
iiAn  principle  Mr.  Fos  acted^  aad 
iVAisld, .  I  iikk  perauaded,  hare-  eon*- 
tiou^  to  act/  bad  not  the  powerful 
ties  of  friendahip,  which  bonod.bia 
aosceptible  hearts  drB:wn.lnm  agaiii 
into  the  firtat  vortex  of  peUtits.  In 
^bat  drgree  it  ia  to  be  regretted, 
tbnt  this  ttieatitnabie  man  ahotild  ni^ 
ftiinate))^  hy  bts  -ceUtra'to  parlia- 
mcMtLry  wargire/  and  fiool  aceea- 
aioR'  tn  power,  •  along  "  wkb  Lord 
Orcaville» :  bavo  injored  his;beaHb, 
jUBd  acAneWl)at4liinifiishcd.i<br  lustre 
€>f  hi»  repYitadon^  the  fatnrebfstoi- 
rtaa;  wiil  iwrrJcwith  care>«-bLii.im»da 
with  deep* but fruitlesa  8orrow«4-«bd 
^be  p«blk,  kfarovifh;  aiong'  course 
bf  cilamitiir  owning  before  (hem^ 
will  hereaitef  ufiavaiivrgfy  aebtoW'- 

'  *'  riie  dorwrstic  life  of  Mr  Fok 
^as'eqtmliy  regular  and  agreeable. 
In  summt  r  hr  rose  between  sixcand 
aevfii  3  in  winter  before  eighth'  Tbe 
Atttdnous  care,  8b4  eKceihmt  m»- 
Lnogement,  of  Mr.'^.  Fox,  rendered 
lifs  rural  mansion  the  abode  of  peaoe^ 
elegance,  «id  otder,  and  bAd  lodg 


■pn^iged  her  ^k  gntilttde  and 
esteem  of  those  pmete  fneoda;, 
whose  visits  to 'Mr.  Fox,  in  hia.i»> 
tiremeDr  atSc;  Anne^  Hsi]>  mite 
tbem  witaesaes  of  this  amiable  iwv- 
man*a  ezemjpilafj  and  endeanog  oott- 
4hictr  i'coBfess  I  carried  wklk  me 
8ome.of  Tbe  vulgar  prejodioes  in- 
specting t^is  great  man !  Howcxsoi^ 
pletely  'vras  I  ondebeiTedJ  After 
bl^kfast,  «rbieb  took  place  beOveeii 
eight  abd'nine  in  summer,  end  af« 
little  afief -nine  in  winter,  lie  osoailf 
read  soihe  itftlian  author  with  Mff|. 
Fox,  and  then  -spent  the  time  (m- 
ceding  dimer  jet  bia  Itteraij  sCodiea, 
tti  whieii  the  Greek  poets  bore  s 
principal  part*  •     - 

**  A  frugalital  plentifiil  iliwift 
tiook  plad:  altbvae}  <m- half  past  twb, 
in  summer,  end 'at  four  in  wnMen 
and  a  few  glaases-ef  wine  were  M« 
bwed  by  <^(ffile.  The  evening  ' 
dedicated  to<walking  and 
sation  till  tea-time^  when  readmit 
ah>ttd»  in  history,  feommeneed^  aad 
coniinued  *  till  tMsar  4eD«  K  WiJA 
supper  of  frait,  pastry,  or  soosetbkig 
very  trifling,  iini^ed  the  day;  mbA 
at  iialf  past  ten  4he  iamil^ 
gone  to  rest ;  aed  the  next  and  i 
ceding  dawn  odiered  invtUersaiBe 
order  and  elegance,  and  founi  the 
same  content,  the  same  happiness, 
tod  the  nme  vinuous  and  fiabfid 
life.  .  »  f  ■ 

**  A  life  ?o  sacred,  such  fereae  r/pyosei. . ,  / 
Seemed  Heaven  itseJf,** 


Ales  I'  those^  scenes 'ire  for 
dosed ;  that  hearth  wbkb  throbbed 
with  everyp  fine  ieebng  H  celdp">«- 
tbose  private^  f irtoea  which  mide 
St.  Anne's  Hill  eo  del^rtful,  'those 
pofolie  atLe»i  which  aught  hambe^ 
netted  mankiadv  are  losf^r  It-ia 
with  pain  and .i^lnctanoel  go  eta; 
but  the  •diotates  ^  frieoAiliip^  ahd 
truth  ought  to  be  obeyed.  'One 
smill  teeard^^aifaihfMN\'«MH'' and 


jtommf  ifM-.  Fpk  m  hk  BtAremumt. 


C«t3 


afibfdtofiQRtcrhyj  if  Jbtsurvive>  soone 
«I6SUI8^  thoogb  hti^eifacw.of  appre- 
laadng  .tftf  private  ctavcteffditf  tl» 
■most  Uhistrious,  bot  oliteir  the jbosc 
^namiated,  ot  public  oManr  in  xJ» 
«igb<eontb  ceotuty  r~N^  fkonwnuiU 
Apu  fWtarh  a  TtoHon's  gratiiude  Mh 
wariJs  kim\  and  ibeisll-prevaiKw 
afftendancf  nf  tbe  .system  wbicn 
Lord  Bute,  Loid  Nonb,  and  Mr. 
Willkim  Pitt,  successively  drfcQcM 
«!id  propagated,  has  stifled  every 
]^aiiiameD(ary  expreosiaii  of  respect 
mnd  veneration,  far  tbe  ntiemory  of 
Chablss  James  Fox;  whilftt  a  sue- 
cesaful  skiripisb^  ol*  a  dubious  bat- 
.  pe,  unites  all  parties  in  cbnferring 
ooonurs  and  revt^Btds !  Nor  do  I 
tbmk  ic  is  one  monieRi  to  be  ad- 
HMlted;  ihat  so  unfortunaljr  a  poU*- 
tidaB,  as  bis.  parltancientary  rival, 
axwld  bavebeen  Mr.  Foci's  coadjutor 
jn  office:  tbeir  frinapks  were  dia«- 
psiknceWy  opposite :  tbe  one  was  a 
firactica}  lorer  of  artHirary  power^ 
0tid'  in-  his  own  pers6b  exercised  it 
too  lottg  for  tbe  glory  of  bis  sove* 
veigo,  fir  tike  happiness  of  his  peo- 
pie.  Tbe  other  was  a  sincere  fVieod 
to  a  fimited  monarchy,  tbe  only  spe- 
cies of  govcrnm^t  recognised  by 
Jibe  British  consiitotion,  was  a  be* 
Devvle^  statesman  of  the  first  order, 
aadrwasan  nndauoted  advocate  for 
liberty,  whether  civil  rights^  or  free- 
dom of  conscience  were  concerned. 
Miri1StM«s  formed  of  rcpugii ant  and 
conflicting  materials  caiinot  be  per- 
isiasienf  or  e fficieot :  Every  dispari- 
itndot  dagfat  'to  be  filled  by  men  of 
whoda  tbe  statestinao/  wbo  unider- 
tfikes  td  eooduct  tbe  aflaird  of  a  na- 
tion h:6  Xht  selection;  >^lid  on  ^hosb 
pdociples^  as  w^  as  taUata^  b^  cap 
Ijelyl  The  disorder  wbicfa.otberttrise 
takes  place  fmm  t^t  oountcradtion 
^  the  i6fenor  servants,  of  govern- 
inetot  is  of.  (be  wbral  kind,  paralys- 
ing evevy  grMid  mcasttteofthe  bead 


of'ibe  miniftiy^  and  emo  ootitral« 
Kog  bis  hHaniiaiia. 
.  <^-.Tiie  gMK  gcoHis  of  Mr.  Fos^ 
tDrinweinni  efl£toit,  should  have 
ic^tiodsnpremBTis  tba  flttaoagKiittiife-^ 
-ef^psbbc:  aioiirs.  Mri  Ktt,  ufider' 
the.  JwiniMonne  vesiadnti,  and  ip* 
•abrooled  bjrtlie  anligiitMied  nund  of 
tbat  9«it-  «iaft»  fpngbtbawe  txm^ 
dncrcd  a  attbofrdtoate-departoMBt^ 
witb^bBBBfie  to bis^eduatry.; .butas 
to  jOQFWfieration  wttb;.biir,  op  aojf 
sjatem  xtf 'co^ofdi^at^^p^wtt^;  't\m 
pk«  lottst  have  twa^etiSxbenttl  tn 
the  piiMic  serviee,  as  taipai>it*%rtt 
8ttecnpiM(^  "  aim' '  cflVtainfy  ^  wopttt 
bave'  beoo  degradipg*  tOiMv: :Fot, 
The  .itidrer  I  ^bavec<coiigidflredj'  tfaj5 
'HDore  ainr  I  persoadBd^'tbatf  Ids  owli 
coocatitio»  of.  ratfareaiisnrw^  this 
tnse  rule  of  conduct  to'Mlowf  and 
'twiiDgi^iie  of  the  *  nmt^  disiirtU'asMl 
of-meo,  and  bavitig  ncpimpa^ehtife 
tD  attain  povor^  it  woabi  bave  beaa 
aa  easy •  aairise  in^bim  to  bate  tn^ 
bared  ta it.  •    h'    -      « 

*'  At  the.  period  to^whicb  lak* 
Ittde,  be  was  begfimi^gtd  torn  b«i 
attention  to  an  historic^  work^  and 
oar  readings  itftsr  tea  wene  diaeotdd 
IQ  tbe  fortbennae  06  this  gnlod  aia4 
oaefiil  object.  Haf^y^  were'^  «boia 
crenings>  wben  the*  histnictbn  of 
tbe  htstorian-^tbe  pointed  remarGs 
of  the  atJUasraanMiHsnd  all  tbe  ean 
and  b8p|»sess.^of  domestie-  sooietyr 
. w«re  united;  Tbe  occaaioDal  vlfba 
of  laea  of •  talents  and  *bigb  cbafae<» 
ter  someiioieB  plaaringiy^hitomiptad 
theeiseaing^s  empteroentf  batl 
bav» Ba\i^  seenvMiv  Faxi^moie  perv 
fectly  happy  than  when  w6**'^Rme 
>qiiiteldpiie.  ^  He*  war  so  Ptterly  dU 
veAtod^of  a  wish  to  shine,  orofan^ 
appotke  ibr  flatteiy^  that  be  ia  no 
afeianner  reqoi^  >  what  is  cailad, 
aooapany^  to  enkven  ^or  .aobnatB 
bfai.«iA  lover  of  6abirc^  and  coa* 
•aqneaily^aofeflemy  to  art,  be  b«l<I» 
i  tbibk;  abofo  tvery  'qoatttyj  sin* 

ceri^ 
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AimmU  ^  UK  Av  im  hit' 


1}  mdy  ho*^ 
iog  ako  of  a  cbaractrr  siogtilarlf 
dttos^ie  and  aunitble^  tw  ibuud  io 
Ms  Kfik  wde  All  lie  sviahied  mad 
wnmedr  Tt>iitt:olfaer  artMiMnoato 
ke  iMd  adiM  a  verj  cowdrrahW 
ftaowMge  ofBotaoj;  aiid«  wkhoot 
iaaiiio§  itacprtiiMrir  ofa^eol;  enjojml 
•wny  fMinttit  comMOtod  vkhtAgri* 
ddtare»  ima  bighdegms.  / 
;  'f^Abottt'tliefnd.of  tbe>7nBl)9^» 
llv/'fox  nrt  wirb  -as  aoeidc«t  of  a 
»Q8t  alamiBg  oaiitre.  He  wat  rery 
imd  pt  9lBoot:iig7-aiid  a$.h«  was  Mm 
loi^nf  that  amuacmant.afiQ'dayio 
tbe  neighhoorfaiiod  of  Cbc^rtsey,  in 
conpaoy  wUi.  Mti  yiUiapa..f9aagrjL. 

«f  that  town,  his  gon  burst  in  his 
hand.  The  eiq>h>«ton  leaving  sfaat? 
tared  it  rbiaeh,  be  wrappadit  up, 
and  netnroed  lo  St.  Anne's.  As  no 
•Of^eon  in  tbe  country  wooid  tm- 
dertake  so  delicate  a  charge  upon 
Ml  own  fespoiistbllity»  Mr.  fm,  mmt 
«dtiMd  to  fo  hutiintlf  to  town.  An 
eerlf  dlnoer  was  provided,  the  <d»ai9e 
eadared,  and,  accompanied  bf  Mrs, 
Fee,  beireiy  sbortly  set  oot  for  Lo»» 
4m.  Mr  Fcyrter  (old  aae  that  he 
awolietted  no  impatienee  orappii»- 
iMmion,  tboogh  tbe  angniab  he  suf* 
in«d  nniic  hare  been  aaeassive ;  ail 
ibe  amtietf  he  leatified  was  teat 
Mr^  A»x  ahodld  he  agitated  *  and 
alannrd.  On  bis  way  «»  town  he 
vaiBpaeed  fhefulAowingvenes.which 
idiipAay  a  tentetiest  of  diftposialoa, 
andan  anqnisiteiiMaaf  ferling^'Pire^r 
mar  with  (mihappi4y-fer4he'W«irkl) 
in  4haae  nciBsaMXi  who  rateman* 
Inid. 


Vbile  my-ilcajrest  J^ii  U  mw^ 
Can  1  feel  or  pain  br  woe, 


WhHt^mV  liiny  loves  iiie<M?     • 
Wben^vtho  wrroyvy  tbiwilqr  siaile 
Knpws  091  ^wpetly  Xq  bci|juJle  ?  .     ^ 
SefMe  of  pain « and  danger  fRjM 
RimPtbo  l6okt  df  ihoffr^^Ar  eyet !  ^ 
j^akr  (f iitodbiiii,'  k»oks  f€  love. 


White  1  ^itw  tbitlwiffaW  iwo 

While  1  feel  thai  de^r  t-mBrace, 
While  1  hear  that  soothing  voice, 
Tko'maim'd  or  crippled,  iSe's  my  dtimf 
Wkhout  tbenit  aU  the  6tes  ctn  give- 
.  J(ias  Boueht  urould  make  me  wis}^  tqUve* 
No,  couiff  they  foU  the  poirer  of  time* 
•     Aad  restwe  youth**  beaiied  prime,  ^ 

Uodistutb  4  and  certJMn  health; 
Without  thee/twou*d  nought  avail. 
The  MotceeT  e««rY  Jot  wowU  fail) 
..     Butlo¥'dVthet,:^rthteMre«'< 

,  f  Thoug!)  nniny  esiiniablc,  acid 
sabseqiicntly  very  elevated  c^aq|c- 
ters,  visycjd,  at  Sf.' Aonc's  Hill,  1 
never  like'dlt  so  well;  as  when  we 
were  quite  alone.  There  was  a  per- 
fect originailfyTrf^  ciraracw  IB  Mr. 
Fox,  that  niade  his  society  alwaya 
new,  and  always  pirfcratjle  to  that 
of  most  other  men.  Professional 
cauti  .and  party  ideas  in  general* 
give  a'monptony  to  the  mind*  of 
distinguished  mcmbcrji  of  ao«inty. 
Accustomed  to  view  things  (con- 
stantly/in  one  >yayi,  and  n(^  se^^g 
for  new  id^iaa,  but  rafhcr  Qccupie4 
in  advancing  91  defending  their  old 
ones,  their  conversation  does  n9t 
create  njjw  scosatians,  and  4e- 
quently  wearies  rather  than  d^- 
)ighu*  .Mr,  Fox  hiipself  was  ,h> 
little  obtrusive  in  this  reject,  that 
I  recol^t  feeUog  a  ^god.  deal  qf 
,^njbarrassn^c»nt  ^t  first,  on  oi^rv- 
ing  hqw  frcqaentJy  he  was  incliqejl 
to  silep9c,  waiting  for  othtin  to  ^ 
gin  a  con  versa  tKH).  I  soon  dM<^ 
yered,  however*  ih^  fc,w^  pteauy^ 
at  its  originating  with  anptherjr4ffia» 
SQ  creat  was  bis  bcaevo)fncc;^\'j^ 
well  as  unbpuijded  his  cap^ty^  \\^9t 
whatever  w^s  started,  in  IfJip'smiU- 
cst  degree  JnierjMtir^g,  usef^U  Pfxa|- 
turat,.  rj^ejved  illustra^^  afidjfi* 
dulgeiit'  inventigatioQ  £(y^.  JS^. 
How  well  dp  i.recxjllept,V{»  njiflijj. 
ings  yben  ne  cai^e  dov^jt»^ti(>  jim»^. 
fast  ^b'ow  Vpignabt  ^d.d^^er^t^ 

free 


Je^mim^  Mr.  Ax  ai  Pmi$. 


tf9t  ffon  wori^Ajr  pas&ont^  ftod 
9vorldhr  views,  he  wasf  Nor  wcvt 
Mrt.  FoK*f  captivitifig  BMuwen  con- 
dndve  in  a  Mat  tnatiner  to  tke  fasr- 
iDoAizing  of  every  thing  around: 
the  ^matditVil  aiMi  refined  attention 
abe  faid  ro  her  goe^i  dnticfpated 
every  tbixig  tfai^y  cootd  desirp>  and 
fhartoitd  away  every  feeUng  of  em* 
bamnament/  wirieh  diffidt^noe^,  in 
the  presence  of  ^  exalted  a  eberac-> 
ter,  might  be  apt  to  ocqasiofi. 

'*  At  breaktast,  the  newspaper 
waa  read^  eommpoly  by  Mr.  Pox» 
Jtt  well  as  the  letters  wliich  had  ar* 


m 


rived;  for  anob  wn  dtemMe  ^Mi» 
fidaoee  of  hit  mfnd,  thfvi  ha  coo* 
eealed  •  notning  fipoiv  hto*  dukuestie 
ewder  tfntaaa  k  i^^e^tfae  fa^ta^  mr 
Ihr  aecrett  of  ins  frsehdi  At  soeli 
liUKr>  .wten  tli&  political  topks  nf 
the'  day  twie  aatciniltf  inivoduced 
by  the  peperv  I  oevercnnld  obseiye 
the  'feaai  ecHmonf  «v  anger  agshMt 
that  party  whieh  so*adittloasif  ,  and 
itMleed  tncoeiaAdly,  had^lMbeafed  to 
exclude^  fawn  from  ^ht  mamamneiil 
ef  aflMrs,  by  mtafepreaeamTons  f€ 
hi»  tnotives^  rather  thtfn  by  teAit^ 
tiDoa  of  bis  nignaanta." 


AC0Ot7KT  of  THB  KlQBT  QoV.Pf  J.  FoXl  AT  ^AI^U« 


[From  the  same.} 


ff  npHE  new  year,  aocordhig  to 
X   the  republican  style,  was  now 
itht  I8tb  of  Septembrr)  comoienp- 
ing:  five  complimentary  days  proc- 
eeded the  Ist  of  Vendemiahe.  The 
•f lench  governnQent,  always  atten- 
tive to  the  amnsements  of  the  peo*- 
pie,   had  ordered  fl&te^    illnnnna- 
tions,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
duce of  national  industry,  lo  ttikt 
f>laee  on  this  occasion.     Pisiris,  in 
Goi^sequcnce,  was  gay  beyond  me»- 
woe.    Hie  fftte,  which  was  held  in 
the  Cbnaips  £)y86es,  although  at* 
tended  by  so  many  thousand  peo- 
ple, eihibited  no  disorder  ot  impro- 
priety $  no  intoxietition  was  to  be 
'Observed,  every  one  enjoyed  thb  vn- 
rioos   sports:    the' day  was  e<cea- 
•  aivi^l)^  fine,  and  there  coold  iaot  be 
t  fliore  pleasing  sight.   In  the  even- 
kig'illaiiiinations  at  the  Thoifleries 
^hc^ceeded,  which  bad^a  delightlbl 
efibet;  the  gardens  were  open,  <nd 
ev^  peraon  perrtdtfed  to  walk  abont 
-i»'(My  pleased.  At  thi^  time,  splen- 
*  dki  pwUet at  the  Marqntt  de  OfiUoli^ 


4ipd  M.  Luocbesiors,  loitk  pli^oe,  ani 
the  roond  of  amuaenaents  and  plea« 
auras,  which  followed  one  ancih^ 
scarcely  left  time  to  deaasi  and  xiot 
much  to  think. .  This  faMtei  bnt  «t 
4iery  iew  days,  and  closed  with  tias 
«xhibition  at  the  Louvre.  A  aquam 
had  heen.fiteed  up  with  tempoiMiy' 
tshops,  «n  esplanade  .and  piVam^ 
.within  theae  ahops  were  ^dnponled 
every  thing  rm  and  •eaoeUentr  4iB 
prodbce  of  the  nattonnl  indnstay.  . 
^  Previons  to.  the  mdiscnmiMrte 
adaaisaiett  of  the  peofle>.a  few  wetn 
penaiited  to.aen  tim  adoaifable'dia^ 
play. of  national  wealth*  lAr. and 
Mrs.  FoK,  ^kneral  Fimpatrick,  Lord 
St.  John,  and  roysrlf,  went  the  fine 
day.  The  first  Oonaul,  attended  hf 
hfs  guards,  came  in  « |ilatn  coach. 
1  had  an  opportanity  of  fudging  bet* 
ter  of  him  hcav  than  at  the  levee. 
He-wvlked'  ^i  public  with  an  in- 
teitble  and  oonuooanding  grwniyz 
the  smaUness  of  his  i^ote  lapt  iei 
disadvantagca  m  the:  awfbl  selMty 
of  his  countenance  I  fait  ^step*  waa 
measttied 


J 
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A€9md  of  Mr.  Fohm  P«m. 


jBeanamk  at»6  e»lfD>  and  bis  e^9% 
did  noi  wfmder,  bat  were  £3Led>  or 
looked  straigbi  forward.  A»  th^ 
$nt  magutrate  of  the  Mflte,  aiid  ttt 
foUitary  chieftaiD  also,  he  carried 
liinMelf  with  great  propriety  and 
^iMorum  ID  public,  and  there  was 
oothing  ferocious  or  rough  in  his 
deittean^ur.  Hei  spoke  some  time 
to  Mr»  F0Z9  who  was  'yi\  <xie  ot  the 
•b(^pa»  but' as  J  was  not  with  bim^  J 
caiiffK)t  relate  the  conversation. 

"  This  exhibition  of  die  produce 
of  national  industry  was  very  intf^^ 
resting;  the  fuusst  silks,  the  most 
beautiful  tapestijj  poroelaine,  Isce, 
cambrics*  furniture  of  every  kind^ 
and  of  new  inventions*  works  in 
steel*  glass,  ipaible  $-^  c^i^ry  thing 
which  an-ingenioos  and  flonrifcbing 
people  could  seud  to  Pari$*  from 
every  quarter*  were  here  exhibited. 
It  was  a  most  pleasing  and  instruc- 
.live  ngbt,  and  an  eiample  worthy 
4>f  the  imitation  of  all  nations. 
^  *^  As  our  time  for  gdng  to.M  la 
Fi^ette's  approachedk  i  anticipated 
.with  delignt  the  pleasures  of  the 
immtry*  and  the  society  of  the  §a- 
joily  at  La  Graoffc.  J4r.  Fox  looked 
ibrward  to  it  with  great  satisfaction  $ 
Itts  friendship  for  its  possessor*  and 
juMorai  inclination  for  the  country* 
attractiog  him  atrongly  thov. 

'^  A  remdence  of  a  considerable 
/time  in  Paris  with  him* .  had  con- 
Armed*  and  imceased  my  senti*^ 
ments  of  admirattoo  and  esteem  for 
this  truly  great  maft.  His  modera* 
jitoo  and  simplicity  were  .perfectly 
vmehanged  in  thi^  gneat  vortex  of 
vanity*  pomp*  and  pkasure:  reoeiv« 
log  <hitly  the  most  ibttering  (and* 
t»  any  ot^er  maa,,  intoxicatix^ ) 
.naarks  of  geneial  ^esteem  and  ap- 
plauae,  from  French,  Bngjish*  and 
other  persons  cf  almost  every  other 
•aatioD :  he  waa  ontlbrmly  the  same : 
no  vacation  af^ieaaed*  and  not  .a 
shadow  of  vanity  pasaed  over  hia 


characien  At  timte  walkingf  akofr 
with  him*  in  an  evAomgi  in  tha 
garden  of  the  Hotel  de  BidieUeo,  L 
have  been  instructed  and  always  ia- 
tereHed  by  his  coavenation.  The 
French  government  did  not  inspire 
him  with  any  rnpect  for  \t\  comd* 
tntion,  bat  be  took  a  philosophic 
and  statesmanlike  view  of  it.  At 
these  tiroes  his. manner  was  peca- 
Itarly  serene;  his  conversation  can* 
did  and  undisguised-^aaying  Uttl^^ 
listening  a  great  deal*,  and  tben  ia« 
terposing  a  simple  yet  povtaliil  r^ 
mark*  foondrd  00  history  and  the 
nature  of  man.  He  listened  with 
complacency  to  every  stateooent  of 
facts,  and  though  he  drew  differeat 
conclusions  from  them*  .w^sfarfinom 
being  displeased  at  opnitoos  mors 
.  unfav.ourable  to  the  French  govem- 
ment  than  his  own.  These  were 
precious  moments.'  Mr.  Fox  inr 
strncted  often  by  a  look*  and  the 
smile  which  said  so  expressively* 
yet  good-naturedly*  "surc))r  yoa 
«re  going  too  fiir^i**  was  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

'<  This  method  of  InstfucttDg  or 
improving  a  youthful  and  inexpe- 
rienced mind*  was  a  very  ungtilsr 
one.  He  allowed  his  cdmpankMi  to 
talk,  to  ask  qoestioDs*  and  'to  ex* 
press  opinions  quite  diasimilar  to  bit 
own;  but  by  withholding  his  ap- 
probation*  by  the  smile  oif  doai:^* 
and  a  gentle  dissent  on  one  or  two 
points,  he  brought  htm  to  neon- 
aider  the  question  (allowing  him  hi* 
full  merit  for  original  and  sound  re- 
mark), and  by  dispasskxiate  ioves- 
cigation*  tocorrcct  the  errors  inci- 
dent to  hasty  and  ill-grounded  opi- ' 
oions.  Truth  was  his  sole  obJMl» 
and  he  never  disdained  the  bom- 
blest  attempts  to  elucidate  it  in 
others*  if  he  was  clearly  sathfied 
^th  didr  sincerity, 

''  It  ODst  him  no  pain  to  voxtta* 
dcr  hfo  own  .optruun  upon  w^^ 

tioo— 
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ll0ti*^Jbe  i^ddilf  did  so;  bof  there 
were  two  vises  in  society  f«ngkd 
bdt^  aiH)  deservedly  lashed^  by  the 
exeelletit  author  of  Joseph  Andrews; 
trtilch  ^Mr.  Fox  mortaliy  hfiied  '^ 
HTPOcnsr  an*?  AFPftcrr Atioif  j--^ 
these  were  <]utte  intoJerable  in  fin^ 
vate  and  '  intianitQ  sct&ieiy  to  uitti^ 
ttid  he  nevet  assumed  ^ny  appear:! 
Blice  of  esteem,  wbere  bfi  did  not 
feel  it.  He  kept  a'p]ain>aod^m6M 
derate  table  at^ris,  whete  his  ear« 
Hest  fdebds^were^of^n'fband.  One 
pf'tberti/N^.'HAitB;' then  at'Paris; 
#as  ttxir  ill'  to^difte  €iuf;  aiid'Mr.  Fen 
Vi^ted  hitn  oft^a.  Mr;  {fsire;  once 
tfte^illtft»t  meteor  in  sdcietyywbose 
^if;  and  pawefi  of-^f^eask)^,  werd 
Mnafciiigty  great-^tbe  filetid  of  Mr: 
fbx,  a»d  tlie  rnrti  of  giftnhis  offhe 
d^f;  I  saw  tbca  declinlf^  iA-  tiis 
inhere  ^-^ the,  languid  cotmteniftce 
and  f^Me  *  frame  betokened  ap« 
ppoa^hilig  dissolotbn-^is  eyes  yet 
btismed  wi lb  tremulous  fire,  and 
¥^  mind  was  clear  and  tmdisturbed, 
lie  testified  much  afitetlon  for  Mr^ 
Fox,  and  seemed  to  revitfc  at  hrs 
ptcSt)Ate,  -  HisMefeease  was  not  far 
«ilata«r!  ffovt^^liHlex^^taS  I  aw^re 
♦bet  hk  iHtistrRMn  frietid  wonldfeU 
iewto^soont  .   ir 

'^''M^.  Ikix  seldoHi^fMerteined'ai 
htHk  table  mete  tbflti  'slx*  01*  eight  1 
Thet^onirersation  was  el  ways  cbeei^ 
M'  aed  pleasant.  "I  recollect  Mi 
de  NetbOttne^  do  ei^mbnster,  dm- 
hl|;'Wirb  bfm.  A'  man  of  more 
«#adtf  than  talent,'- nn*  eloquent 
te)k»#«-^  great  adtfitirer  of'Hume> 
tHe  Etigfisb  btstoriaA,  and  conse^ 
^ueutly  no  enemy  to  royalty.  At 
cMe  of  those  plea#<At  small  diener 
ditties,  I  have  seen  Mr.  West  and 
MNOp\t,  and  he^rd'Mr.  Fox  dis- 
t9(iss»  the  nients  of  ehMost  all  the 
gMid^aktiers  iv4th  greae  acumen, 
taste,  and discrinnUdtiott.'  Sneh.par-' 
tM'^  were  great  ly>p¥eftrhble  to  the 
^dtieie  at  the  Miiflster^^  Foreign 


AAirs.  Wbat  a  conti«st'.tool  M 
the  one  the  smooth  intef>coudse<  and 
studied  dissimulatl&iiH!iftbe^oiid««K 
At-  «he  o^Mft,  'iinaerity,u{ie)iraniss3i 
Md  wltf'  .    <  .!.       '  »      •! 

(.  M  pi^viauatO'our  leating  Paris 
fbr  I^  Gran^Ci'HMadfitaeXabMt' 
His>  in^iwnt  ^'aHiefi^'v'gav&ttn'islek 
gtijut  and  sumptiioas^itiaer  so^Mw 
If^x,  atid  dtbttV' distAbgiaidied^  fo> 
letgliers.  £iety«tbfa^riwbitsli<tas«iif 
geniutf^'*  01^  art;  f  eoufdcocunro,  *«uw» 
spittd^to  mike'tM  tbe^tftioifriperAsct 
sett  <if  enieitahntaeiti' '  1 1  bmt..wiv» 
tfessed?  MadatnipCl^anrUs  waam 
most  l^elj  woman,  aemefhingwpoil 
8*l«rge'scale,'  aoddf  the  most  lasai* 
nattng  mannerB*  She  wa«  raiheriii 
disgrace'  et  court;  where '<lecoraei 
8nd'<*moreIs  were  b«g}niiiiig  to  be 
levereW  attended  to.  Madame  wai 
Roppesedi  when  separated- fcem  her 
buftband,  to  have  beeu^indisoiMt^ 
and'  did  npt  appear  thet«.  '  •  • ,  *  i* 
"  Most  of  Mr.  Fbtf^S'fHeftdS'tawm 
at  this '  dinner }  but  tbe«  sutpttse* 
and,  t  indeed,  dtspieasttm  6f'§omi 
Ectgfish  characters  of  pelitiekl  don* 
sequence,  was  gitea<,  at  tedkig  tikat 
Mr.  AitburO^ Conner  wa^  lonexof 
the  guests.  This  bad'bt»e«i>  doner u^ 
%[l«ertent]y  by  Medaettt  <M«ni4 
and  was  eertaftity-  iftmitoo^KlMlRii 
^^^.  now  Lord  l^rdUne;  'wos^  vtft 
tremely*  vmeasy;  iest->  evil  Report 
should' misiepfosenr  tbitt>'tns«eioiA 
England  9  but  Mr^FoKi^ieverinagi 
nanii^noes)  treated  tt?aB vim  toavoid4> 
able,  <hotigh  unkiok^ciiirnitistiiaQtt 
He:  spctiQe  te-Mr;OHIbniferia8JUflBaH 
and  lost'uene'of  t£e  enjofweeKiof 
the  evening 'ft^Dfu -an  eveot^ .  wbSeh 
being  emia/y  must  htj^^owtrnwitm 
nut^ignity  'wasfcMguedwith  ffwunt^ 
ing  u,  - 1  do  not  reooUe^t'open  tbe 
wbole,  'that  Mr^'Fox  saiwtfaia.^geiH 
ikemantnoredMant  twieevduwig  bit 
stay  tn  "Paris.  -  h  warn, 'Aniseed,  sot 
dersieod.' that. the French  gevera* 
ment  did  tM  MiK  tvMr  a^avwAtlde 

eye 
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eye  upon  the  Irbfa  exiles,  and  they 
oertainlj  receiviid  do  public  conn* 
teuaoce  whatever. 

*^  Madame  Cabarras  )iad  a  charm- 
ing housb,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
city;  the  gaidenii  were  pretty,  and 
taate  reigned  every  where.  This 
fincihatiDg  woman  exerted  herself 
lor  the  aooommodatioD  of  her  guests 
with  iafinite  Idodness  and  elegance. 
She  was  scarcely  satisfied  to  allow 
ker  servants  to  do  any  little  office  In 
the  coarse  of  a  delightful  evenings 
bat  ofken  anticipated  the  wishes  and 
wants  of  her  guests  hernelf.  French 
boms  played  during  dinner,  and  in 
the  evenings  with  a  very  happy  e& 
fect^  being  well  placed,  and  admir* 
ably  played.  A  ventriloquist  of  ex^ 
traordinary  powers  entertained  us 
extremely.  His  imitation  of  a  re- 
volutionary committee  in  the  oomef 
of  the  room  was  admirabde^  as  ^Iveil 
MM  several  qtfaer  proofs  he  gave  of 
this  astonishing  talent.  M.  Tallien 
was  himself  at  this  time  in  Paris  9 
but  all  intercourse  between  him  and 
his  wife  had  ceased.  Lord  St.  John, 
who  afterwards  met  him  in  a  private 
«  Company,  told  me,  that  he  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  ap-c 
prehemion  of  Robespierre.  It  wiU 
be  recollected  that  Tallien  was  one 
of  the,  principal  persons  concerned 
hi  the  seizure  of  the  Robespierres, 
and  in  overthrowing  that  execra-  . 
ile  tyranny. 

<'On  the  1st  Verdemiaire  (Sep- 
tember 23d)  another  levee  was  held, 
at  which  Mr.  Vox  was  present.  The 
im  Consul  was  not  m^Mre  penetrat* 
mg  on  this  occasion  thah  on  the 
Ibrraer^  respecting  Lord  £rskine. 
The  ceremony  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  former  levee.  It  Was  usual 
to  invite  those  presented  at  a  former 
one,  to  dintter  on  the  subsequent 
•oe.  Mr.  Fox,  on  this  occasion, 
therefore^  dined  with  the  first  Con^* 
•ol.    1  recolied  well  hifi  retnm  rei 


the  evening  to  the  hotel  de  Skbc^ 
fiea:  he  said  BuooapBrte  talked  a 
great  deai  xnd  I  inferred  at  the 
time,  that  he  who  engrossed  the 
conversation  in  company  with  Mr. 
Fox,  debarred  himselt  of  much  in* 
stmctson,  and  £d  not  fiiel  his  lalos 
sufficiently.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  wai 
pleased,  or  I  may  say  ama^.  Af* 
ter  dinner,  which  was  a  short  00^ 
the  first  Consul  ret  tied,  with  a  se- 
lect number,  to  Madame  Buods- 
parte*s  apartments  in  the  Thoille- 
'ries,  where  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  spent.  Mr.  Fox  appeared  to 
considtsr  Buonaparte  as  a  young  mai? 
who  was.  a  good  deai  intoaicated 
with  hb  success  and  surprisiog  de* 
vation,  and  did  not  doubl  of  bis 
sittcerity  as  to  the  main  teuaoce.  of 
peace.  He  manifested  some  irrita^ 
tion  against  a  part  of  Mr^  Pitt  s  mi- 
nistry,  as  having  insdgated  and  been 
privy  to  {dots  against  his  life,  par* 
^larly  that  of  the  Infernal  ma« 
dune;  and  actually  Jiamed  ooeia* 
dividual,  wbom  be  leproached  with 
having  aided  \t-^the  UiU  Mr.  fVyd* 
ham  /^Mr.  Fox  did  every  ihing  to 
discbarge  the  mind  of  ihe  foA  Oxh 
sul  feom  such  an  idea>  as  far  as  bis 
own  positive  contradiction,  sad  as 
his  belief  strok9g^yexpfes8»d,coi]]d  go. 
Buonaparte  spoke  a  good  deal  of  tbs 
possitAlity  of  doing  away  all  dtfe- 
ence  i)etween  the  inhabitants  of  (hs 
two  woridsKv^of  blencKnq;  the  tisok 
and  the  white,  and  bav^iognniverasl 
peace!  Mr.  Fox  related  a  considsr- 
able  pan  of  the  evening's  cwWffss-* 

tioBs,  with  which  he  was  ^^^J^ 
much  diverted,  but  he  had  imbibed 
no  imprc^ed  impressions  of  4be  M 
Consul's  genius  from  whst  paaaed/ 
"For  my  part,  I  was  quite  Mt&^ 
fied  with  levees,  and  greet  dinosn 
and  parties,  and  now  kxAed  with 
an^gnaid  delight  to  our  6ffpix^^ 
fox  La  Grange." 
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**  /^N  tbe  morning  of  tbe  24  tb 
V-/  of  September  u'c  left  Paris 
lor  tbe  coQQtry.  Tbere  was  notbixur 
fttiikiiag  in  that  part  through  whicn 
we  parsed,  fortnerly  callt^  the  Isle 
cf  France*  As  we  approached  La 
Grange^  it  became  evidently  a  corn 
district.  The  towers  and  wood  of 
the  Chateau  appeared  in  peaceful 
repose  as  we  drove  near;  and  when 
we  gained  a  full  view  of  tbe  build- 
ings I  felt  great  eraotioo.  It  was 
tbe  residence  of  a  great  and  good 
man-— a  patriot  and  friend  to  man- 
kind,  whose  life  had  been  conse- 
crated to  vtrtne  and  liberty.  Such 
truly  was  J/,  dela  Fayette.  The 
chateau  was  of  a  very  singular  con- 
atruction»  quadrangular,  and  orna- 
mented by  Moorish  towers  at  each 
angle,  wlucb  had  no  unpleasing  ef» 
jfact.  A  ruined  chapel  was  near  the 
mansion:  the  fosse  was  filled  up 
through  neglect  and  a  long  lapne  of 
time.  We  drove  into  the  court- 
yard. The  family  came  to  the  ball 
U>  meet  us.  That  good  and  amiable 
.ikniily>  bilppy  in  themselves^  and 
r^oicing  lo  see  the  illustrious  friend 
ef  La  Fayette!  Can  t  forget  that 
moment?  No  silly. affectation— no 
sirs  of  idle  ceremony,  were  seen  at 
(he  residence  of  him  who  gloriously 
and  succesbfully  bad  struggled  for 
America,  and  had  done  all  he  oould 
jfor  France ! 

''  M.  de  la  Fayette  and  Madame 
received  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pox  with  the 
heartiest  welcome.  The  &mily  con* 
-aisted  of  two  daughters,  a  son,  and 
|ii»wife-'-flll  young  and  elegant— 
all  living  wt)b  M.  de  la  Fa/rtte,  as 
their  brother  and  friend.  As  his 
'^gure  waa  youthful  and  gracefui 


(his  age  at  this  time  being  about 
forty-ni^ne  or  fifty),  he  appeared 
quite  a  youug  man.  His  benevo* 
lent  countenance «— htH  frank  and 
warm  manners,  which  made  htm 
quite  ado'cd  in  his  iamily-^and  hit 
placid  conttntedness,  amounting  Ip 
cheerfulness,  altogether  had  an  ir- 
resistible effect  in  gaining  the  afl^-« 
tious  and  esteem  of  those  adooiited 
to  his  more  intimate  society. 

**  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  of  the 
ancient  family  of  NoaiUes,  was  a 
superior  and  admirable  woman,  po$<* 
aessing  the  high  polish  of  the  an- 
cient nobility,  eloquent  'and  ani- 
mated. Fondly  attached  to  M.  de 
la  Fayette  and  her  family,  she  re- 
gretted nothing  of  past  splendomv 
she  possessed  a  cherished  husband^ 
and  was  happy  in  retirement.  M. 
de  la  Fayette*s  son  was  a  pleasing 
young  man  j  his  wife  very  engaging 
and  interesting!  his  daughters  were 
charming  young  women,  quite  free 
from  the  insipid  .languor,  or  wretch- 
ed afifectation,  which,  in  yoOng  wo- 
men of  fashion,  so  much  destroj^a 
originality  of  character,  and  makes 
one  find  in  a  fashionable  young  lady 
the  prototype  and  pattern  ci  ten 
thousand*  In  a  word,  this  amiable 
r  and  most  interesting  family  seemed 
united  by  one  bond  of  affection,  and 
to  desire  nothing  beyond  the  cirde 
of  their  tranquil  mstnsion. 

**  It  is  necessary  to  recur  to  some 
past  events  in  M.  de  la  Fayette's  ]if<^ 
to  do  full  justice  to  such  a  family. 
It  is  well  known  that  M.  de  la  Fay- 
ette had  been  arrested  on  leaving 
France,  and  thrown  into  the  dun- 
geons or  Oimotz.  He  had  continu- 
ed imprisoned  a  considerable  lime, 

when 
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when  Madame  de  ia  Fayette,  unable 
to  bear  her  aeparatipn  from  hm, 
deteriDined  to  make  an  effort  for 
his  liberty,  or  to  share  his  fate,  and 
set  out  for  Germany^  with  her  young 
and  lovely  children.  At  the  feet  of 
the  emperor  she  implored  his  ma- 
jesty to  release  her  husband,  ot  to 
allow  hfr  to  participate  in  his  con- 
finement. Her  first  request  was  cold- 
ly refused^— she  was,  however,  per- 
mitted to  visit  her  husband.  From 
that  time,  for  several  years,  she  ne- 
ver left  him,  herself  and  daughters 
iharing  with  him  every  inconve- 
nience and  misery!  The  damps  of 
his  prison  hurt  the  health  of  Ma- 
dame, and  she  had  never  entirely 
recovered  from  their  baneful  effects. 
Buonaparte,  to  his  honour  it  must 
be  recorded. MUterpos^d  as  soon  as 
he  had  powr^(:fFectual1y  to  do  so, 
and  insisted  on  the  liberation  of  M. 
de  la  Fayette.  Accordingly,  at  the 
period  of  which  I  write  (1B02),  be 
had  not  long  arrived  in  France/  hav- 
ing come  by  way  of  Holland,  with 
his  virtuous  and  excellent  family, 
the  partners  of  his  captivity,  and 
soothers  of  his  sorrows. 

"  The  chateau  aqd  estate  of  La 
Grange,  which  Madame,  who  was 
an  heiress,  had  brought  him,  wa^ 
all  that  remained  of  his  fortunes; 
he  had  lost  every  thing  besides,  in 
the  madness  of  revolutionary  confis- 
cation, and  bad  not  yet  been  able  to 
procure  restitution  or  compensation. 
To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 
General  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  known 
M.  de  la  Fayette  in  Anierica,  and 
had*  vainly  attempted  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  to  rouse  the 
Pitt  midistry  to  a  sense  of  huma- 
nity and  commiseration  for  M.  de 
la  FayettEcjJoincd  the  party  at  La 
Grarge.  Tnat  accomplished  man 
was  an  addition  to  it  of  the  most 
pleasing  liaturei  and  he  was  re^ 
^ived  most  aflbctionately  by  the 


fumily.  I  have  of^en  contemplated 
with  pleasure;.  General  Fit;p|pHtn€k 
and  M.  de  la  layette  walking  in  a 
long  shady  grove  near  the  cbateaa, 
speaking  of  past  times,  the  war  in 
America,  %nd  the  revolution  it^ 
France.  The  rare  stjfat  ot  titree 
such  men  *as  Fox;  Fayette,  and 
Fitzpatrlck,  was  grateful  to  any  one 
who  felt  rightly,  and  valued  men 
for  their  servioes  to  hamanity,  ra- 
ther than  for  successful  ambition. 
Lally  ToUendal  also,  whose  father 
had,  under  the  old  regime,  suffered 
so  severe  a  fate,  was  at  La  Grange; 
an  open,  honesr,  and  agreeable  man; 
telling  a  grerft  number  of  anecdotes, 
relating  to  the  revolution,  with  point 
and  energy,  aiid  resembliog  the  Irish 
in  his  good-humoured  and  unsfodied 
manners  j  anicious  to  contribute  to 
the  pleasure  of  M.  de  la  Fayette's 
guests,  and  pointing  out  every  thing 
agreeable  to  £nglish  customs  and 
habits.  In  the  evenings,  he  read 
extracts  ffom  Shakespeare,  txans- 
lated  by  himself  into  French,  with 
an  almost  stentorian  voice,  and  much 
effect.  A  few  of  M.  de  la  Fayette's 
country  neighbours  were  also  occa- 
sionally invited  j  his  table  was  plen- 
tiful, and  our  evenings  diversified  hy 
conversation,  thess,  or  some  other 
game,  as  was  most  agreeable.  Ma- 
dame was  extfemcly  pleasing  in  cgn- 
versation,  and  narrated  her  adven- 
tures and*  'sufTerings  in  Gcraiany, 
with  great  vivacity  and  ease. 

"  The  chateau  itscT.  was  ancient, 
and  simply  furnished 5  the  library, 
at  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers,  a 
circular  room,  with  a  commanding 
view  fl-om  its  windows,  was  adqrncd 
by  the  busts  of  Washmgton,' Frank- 
lin, and  other  distinguished  Anierf- 
can  patriots,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
Frenchmen  of  genius  in  modem 
times.  The  wocS,  which  adjoijicd 
the  chateau,'  was  a  beautiful  Wi 
divided  id  the  old  style  hy  f(»i 
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gsemx  flUhj-t,  interaecting;  dne  ani- 
.  .other,  admirably  adapted  for  a  stu- 
dious walk^  or  for  reading  reffiote 
from  noise.  Hisre  wds  a  place  to 
enjoy  tbc  sublitne  and  eloquent  writ- 
ings of  Rousseau;  and  here  I  was 
fliappy  to  lose  all  tltought  of  Paris 

^  tHod  the  world,  filled  with  ihe  grate- 
.ful  sensation,  that  1  was  the  guest 
of  a  man  so  excellent  as  La  Fayette. 
I  often,  too,  had  the  satisfaction  of 

^_con versing,  with  him,  as  he  was  so 
'unaffected  and  mild,  that  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  addressing  him :  he 
talked  of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Edward 
Haversham  -,  and  inquired  yery 
much  concerning  the  ancient  Wolf 
Dog,  one  of  which  race  (extinct  I 
'believe  in  Fr^nc^)  he  desired  much 
to  procure.  Ail  his  sentiments  were 
Boble,  and  his  mind  was  animated 
with  a  true  feeling  for  lilierty.  He 
apoke  a  good  deal  of  America,  and 
told  me,  that  so  great  was  the  jea. 
lousy  of  the  Americans  against  fo- 
reign troops,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
•  consent  to  reduce  the  number  sti- 
•pulated  for,  though  he  afterwards 
Regociated  for  more  at  home,  to 
-make  the  aid  effectual!  Worthy 
.Bad  respectable  man !  If  I  have  seen 
you  for  the  last  time,  my  wishes 
lor  your  repose,  and  my  graiiiude, 
Fball  ever  be  alive.  I  shall  ever 
dwell  on  your  name  with  reverence 
•«i)d  affection;  and  those  delightful 
^aya  I  spent  at  La  Oraujpe,  shall 
remain  consecrated  in  my  memory, 
-as  among  the  most  fortunate  and 
pleasing  of  my  life. 

"  The  poUucal  career  of  M.  de  la 
Fayette  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  same 
happy  result  in-  France  as  in  Ame- 

,  rica;  but  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
his  8itu.iliou  in  the  former  was  ar- 
duous beyond  measure.  A  friend 
to  a  limited  monarchy,  and  to  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  people,  at  a 
time  when  the  support  of  one  was 
deemed  hostility  to  the  other;  he 
,      1811. 


found  it  impossible,  consistent  with 
his  principles,  to  fall  into  the  nmoia 
^of  the  nation.  A  king  of  integrity 
and  firmness,  with  La  Fayette  as 
his  counsellor;  might  have  beeti 
safe,  .eren  in  the  tumult  oous  timed 
preceding  the  seikure  of  the  com-* 
moh wealth  by  saitgoinary.  dema*^ 
gogues  I  but  Louis,  it  is  K>  be  feared, 
wanted  both  these  qualities,  cer- 
tainly the  latter !  La  Fayette  &iled^ 
therefore,  in  hU  patriotic  views,  not» 
as  the  first  Consul  is  said  to  have 
insinuated,  because  he  attempted 
what  was  impracticable;  but  be^ 
cause  tliose  whose  interest  it  was 
to  second  his  a  lews,  and  whose 
happiness  would  haw  been  iqsured 
by  them^  did  not  support  hUi}.  A 
ruined  throne,  and  desolated  coun^ 
try,  subsequently  attested  the  pu« 
rity  of  his  principles,  'ant  tbq  'sound* 
ness  of  his  judgment. 

**  M.  de  la  Fayette  had  begun  to 
devote  himself  muth  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  (the  happiest  occupation 
of  man!)  and  had  entirely  with- 
drawn himself  from  political  affairs. 
His  house  and  family  were  excel- 
lently well  regulated;  each  had 
their  own  employment ;  till  dinner, 
every  guest  was  left  quite  free  to 
follow  his  studies;  to  walk  and  ex- 
plore the  country  I  to  write;  to  act 
as  he  pleased  : — dinner  reassembled 
every  one;  and  the  hours  flew 
swiftly  past,  Mr.  Fox  was  very 
hnppy  at  La  Grange;  every  thing 
suited  his  tiaste  there,  and  he  had^ 
besides,  the  gratification  of  seeing 
his  friend,  alter  a  life  of  dangers, 
and  years  of  captivity,  sheltered,  at 
length,  on  the  moderate  estate  of 
La  Grange^having  all  bis  family 
around  him,  and  conscientiously  sa- 
ti.<;fied  that  he  hgd  done  every  thing 
for  his  country  that  his  powers  and 
opportunities  had  allowed. 

''His  garden,  which  was  large, 
but  hj^d  been  neglected^  also  occu- 
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tied  ftfMl  d«4  of  IM  aitonticHi  of 

#»QFQiogs  engaged  in  Jim  htf^  and 
0njo)^«d,  wUb  qsucia  rpUfth».die  wor 

0d  4  week  al  £a  GNmiB..-  I  Uft  k 
Willi  great  rogrer.  Tbe  eime  kind 
jmA  h^pitabk  ftmily  bade  iMJidku^ 
Ibey  Uug99oi  pq  ibe  ftsdicase.  We 
loak  lenive  of  MedeeM.    It  wae  for 


IteksttxBMi!  ThetemafaiiirMW^ 
-aevor  baving  «eeov€Md  bee  ht4^, 
i»  ooce  dead ;  end  Ifae  lovely,  cbar 
iea«  of  La  Qraoge  etaada  deptivi4 
of  lis  boi^tebk  nistretf.  M-  de  k 
Fayeilte,  in  l-be  jtear  1803»  luti^io* 
ed  a  dfeadfiil  fmetune  of  bUtbi^ 
bonsi  bot  Meoveocd,  aad  conliiHW 
to  setide  ii^  hit  cotwemoeK  at  U 
Gre^ge.*' 
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''  Tk  yf  Rf  FOX  beg^  to  laog  for 
.  jyjL  Sx.  iVoanc'a  Will,  and  pre- 
fiaratiopa  were  makieg  l^rR  lor  liU 
fepeptiQ%  y^bcn  we  pereeiv^d,  with 
sorrow,  that  1) if  disorder  wfts/etum- 
i^  wirh  redoubled  vtekpcjf^  We 
.bad  Indulged  in  jbat  delusion  ii^ 
which  hope  kadi  her  vo.t^ies  ip 
tbe  most  despiertKe  cases;  ayod  ip 
{urop^rti^u  to  the  increased  love, 
efteaiiB>  aud  admiratimi.  which  Mr. 
Fox  iosp^ed,  we  eliuig  loore  anx- 
fOttsjj  |o  the  pleasing  iympioisf, 
wkidi  ibrew  e  gUa^^  of  joy  over 
the  prospect,  aqd  ^e  evuieevonrod 
to  close  Qiv  eves  i^foa  «'ba^  was 
.t^M^teoing  ^nd  npplee^^uit.  Afi 
^ifnnii^  dfow«uies8  crept  jfrf  qttf mly 
vpicui  hifn,  and  be  ag^in.  evidc9H^ 
iocreaHcisl  jjo  siae..  At  this  period, 
I  well  recoUpct  his  again  ^curring 
to  tlie  Jfiske^  :  and  I  then  read,  at 
bk  dfssire,  the  ^uTth  book  two  or 
•ihree  times :  op  tlitse  evenings  bic 
Occasioqaliy  doscrd,  but  I  conti«%ieii 
•  ihy  reading,  bappy,  t^y  thesoiuid  of 
.  jpy  voi^q,  lo  cq;  tubwie'  to  a  longer 
obliviph  W'his  pauis  and  uneasiiiesy, 
w^iich  ^gajn  b«fcamc  very  great. 
A^i  W'  would  awake,  his  atlention 
caug<>  tile  pari  I  read  -,  by  his  great 
)peni«»i>ff  ^P  .c^ii^x  mgigikA  vbai  he 


.had  lost*  and  be  neror  desired  «etD 
r«lurn  and  re»d  ae/  passage  agaio. 
Tlie  ^dipirable  picture  of  adi«tn^ 
mind,  with  which  that  bpokopeafi, 
sceiu^d  to,  de&crib<(>  in  sone  sun- 
oer,  bis  own  restless  jioeasiaeu: 
and '  in  bt^^rii^  of  the  woes  aad 
death  of  tbe  ui^ortiuiate  Dido,  k 
forgot  for  a  litilje,  ike  cruid  psiqi 
wbicb  affiicff d  blipedf.  Tbst  beau- 
tiful aod^  aflfeeting  pijctiueof  sJ*- 
^cring  ahd.paififoliUuess,  was  but 
too  faJ.tbfiU,  %  portcaU  of  kb  ova 
sitn^liop.    . 

Ter teaettudicB^,  cuHfaoqpe «initakvavit: 
Ter  revohitt  toro  est,  oculbi^iw  efiaitiUl* 

itiMHiviApBiohicwm,  iDgcnoHfloc  itfV^ 

.  "  HeDoloDgerw8sr<}»iilto|P^ 
ting  into  the  gardcii-chair,  spdiB 
our  Httle<aociaI  excursions  round  tin 
grounds  of  il)is  scat  were  slopped. 
He  soon  also  Ucarbe  t^Rablc  to  go 
out  in  the  carriage,  ami  the  gather- 
ing gloom*  which  'darkencdjall  *«' 
hcfO&,  daily  increased. 

'<  The  nwltitudft  of  letters  from 
iedividoals  io  En^Iflnd.  ScocM, 
au^  Irefand,  which  daily  poiired  >0f 
«2d  oMuiy  cv«a  from,  ifto^l?^^ 
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i>  pi4os[  HifetTiN^nofi  of  differ* 
«t!t  remedies  fbt  tKe  dropfty,  ^tte 
ttfms!n^.  I  im\^itd  fhetn»  as  long 
«•  it  was  m  tpy  po#er,  bdt  the 
Huiilber  wsf  se  greats  tl^at,  eonsist- 
etlt^ifhth^  attentioti  lyquisfte  to 
Mr.  Ffe«  I  fbmid  it  tmtK>ssible  to 
-^  so.  The  interest  exfcited  -«wm 
^itb  ^  t  sincere  and  afieettoow 
ate  kind,  and  proved  to  me'tl^t  as 
BO  man  had  merited  it  better^  so  no 
^ene  had  -ever  possessed  the  lov«  and 
ccMifidenee  of  the  people  in  the  same 
deg^ree  as  Mr*  Foi. .  He  w^  gtali-., 
Hed  bf  this  sincere  and  unafiected 
mark  of  regard^  and  wished^  as  faf' 
as  was  possible,  the  jetters  to  be  ac* 
Jinowledged  with  thanks.  Here,  in 
trntb,  was  the  statesman's  true  reward 
—the  approbation  iaod  giaiitude  of 
the  people— here  was  honour  which 
ttTcalth  could  not  puri^base^  or  rank 
or  power t— here  was  the  tribute 
<lue,  and'  paid,  to  the  inestimable 
icbsractef  the  wcrfd  Wis  sbon  to 
iosef.^ery  minister  and  statesman 
Ikas  a^erfents  andfricndsj  because 
lie  hai,  or  hss  had,  medns  of  serv* 
ing  and  priMnming  the  inierests  of 
rtanyj  hiit  if  has  rafely  Sceurl-ed, 
tfiat  ^threef  hatioDS  wonld  pour  in 
around  the  bed  of  a  dying  states- 
A|an>  A\^\r  anxtons  aoHoitttdcs,  their 
fcopei$"and  their  tiMii^  'for  his 
_li«?IIHi.  Why  was  it  sb?  Pox  was 
the  friend  of  mankind,  and  soared 
^la'imich  Abore  comn^D  miniaters 
asid  sjatesmen^  in  bcneyoleoce,  and 
'every  christi?n  virtue,  i%  he  did  in 
|[;entuflahd  knowledge.  * 

"  **  Many  letters  of  a  poUtical  na- 
ttJfe,  proved  the  independence  of. 
the  character  of  Britons,  and. also 
the  great  political  estimation  of  Mr. 
Fox,  founded'  on  the  soundness  of 
Iris  principles,  ;which  pefrvaded  evety 
dass,  and  strongly  contrasted  him 
with  the  despotic  minist<^r  he  had 
Ui  long  op^sed.  Around  the  bed 
af  the  patriot  fluntstar,  thebicfsiQgs 


and  prayers  of  fhrcfe  nations  wem 
oftred,  while  be  collttntied  to  ea^ 
ist^.-H^n  his  roticb>  no  enrses  oY  tba 
opi>resSed^^  do 

.  «i«  Vo^  ttot  t<^  hue  dsefi;'' 

-is«sSCctf  hittito  tronUe  Kfa  Intenrs^ 
of  rest/  or  heighten  hfs'YhbRyents  of 
Isfigiii^.^  His  hnsg  iareer'ha^  been 
nurked  by  exertions  for  the  happi- 
Dasso^manlmid;-  he  had  caiad  littla 
for  the  ordinary  objects  of  men^-^he 
h^d  ^|;*pat)ted  for  po^cr  ^or  the 
sole  pleasure  of  dictating  to  others--' 
,  he  had  had  but  one  object  ever  ia 
view---it  was  »imple  and  grand— ^ 
the  happiness  of  nations!  The  Pro- 
testJ!nts^  Dissenters,  and  (Jdtholtcs 
---the  b)<i^k  inhabitants  of ^stant 
cbniei '— aU  held  a  place  in  his  heart 
78  men.  What  couJd  disturb  the 
moments  ojf  '"^^  ^  mind?  What 
was  to  revive  one  anxious^  doubting 
thought!  Had  he  not  followed  aH 
the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and 
carried  its  divine  doctrines  into  tha 
very  cabitiet  dnd  the  closet  of  hla 
sovereign?  Had  he  not  consecrated 
his  boiUidless  talents  to  struggles  for 
liberty  and  peace,  and  iii  worship* 
ping  his  God  with  a  pnnr  heart,  had 
he  tlot  all  the  merit  of  a  sublime 
charity,  which  expanded  over  cvenr 
nation,  and  acted  powerfully  for  hla 
own,  to  ofl^r'at  the  throne '  of  aH 
imraorlsll  and^  benignant  Deity  >— 
No  torturer 'had  shaken 'h1*  lash, 
and  prepared  bis  torments  iJndcr  his 
ministry —no  system  of  hitolerancej 
debarring  man  of  his  fight  of  reli* 
gioas  liberty,  hnd  cramped  societjT 
under  his  "aur^ices— no  persecutioa 
of  the  press — no  banishnaent  or  im- 
prisonment, or  trial  for  life  of  any: 
citizen  for  freedom  and  political 
opinions — no  unchristian  of  un\tisa 
attacks  upon  an  agitated  and  suffer- 
ing  nation,  which  sought  bot  libertr 
and  peaec^nadospotic  pride^wlHcb 
D  2  uunglpi 
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trampl^^d  ilie  people  and  ejbowed 
.Ihe  savei?eigQ — had  disUuguu^U 
tJbis  roipi^Lry  I  He  was  departing  as 
he  bad  livedi  the  UQsbaken  t>i«nd 
of  all  the  just  rights  of  niao — no 
calunloy  haid  deterred — no  -we^k 
fears  had  ever  preienied  him  frff>m 
defending  them.  WhatM'as  todi»- 
ttjrh  the  last  hours  of  iiuc|i  a  ntan  ? 

*'  GtAfral  Fitzpatriek^  wlioae  cod* 
.atant  atteutipn  spoke  the  true  and 
uochangfd  friend,  to  the  l.^st  ino* 
luent  of  Mr,  Fwx's  lif©:  Lord  Hol- 
'laiidtf  !wiK)fte  aifectionate  attentions 
.vere  those  or*  a  son  $  and  M'ss  Fox, 
,who  lo  all  the  aimability  of  her  sex 
joined  the  sujxrior  and  philosopt>ic 
mind  of  hrr  uncle.  Lord  Robert 
.Spencer,  s^ijicere  and  afiVctiooate, 
a»Ml  ctilliening'  to  his  deparilng 
irit  nd- — M  rs.  Fox,  of  w  hose  un  w  c» 
fied  ^hd  aljmo^t  heroic  exertions*— 
.  of  whose  tender  heart,  which  throb- 
bed in  onison.wilh  his.,  and  vibrated 
jBi  every  pting  he  felt,  who  never 
ieU  WxH  bcdrKJde#  but  to  snatch  a 
Jiltle  repose  to  eiuible  her  to  renew 
(her  carirs  and  of  whom  the  .pen 
^'hich  writes  cinnot  .describe  die 
•excellences  tbo  duty,  atid  attach* 
u^ent  manifested  in  the  awful  mo- 
ments preceding  Mr.  Fox's  di^voUi- 
l^on-r-u>yseit-— not  a.ore  than  be- 
ginning to  discover  all  the  bdght- 
pess  and  beauty  of  his  character, 
but  anxious  to  pay  debts  of  grati- 
tude and  aiVection  — i>ow,  were  ihe 
poly  p^80h»  adiuitted  to  his  apart- 
|Biei)ts-  -trici)il«»hip,  and  all  its  m- 
^eaiiiVK  o^ccs,  .was  wboi  Mr.  Fox 
abovo  fill  ai<iti  was  cutithd  to,  at 
^hjs  .  afBicting  period.  Mis  whole 
\\(iA.  had  >bern  reniarkable  for  his 
constancy,  aiid  warnith  of  .attach- 
4»eii(  to  tl>o««e  he  selected  as  his 
Iriendk)  the  late  Duke  oi  jpcvou- 
ahire,  «'is  well  a^  the  Ducheu'  Dow* ' 
{vgeT)  were  most  uuremiliing  and 
^ind  in'ev4;ry  care  and  aUeiiiion, 
tXiAt  a  noble  h^spiulity^ ,  aijd  iin* 


.cere  affediof^Tc^aM  bestow*  The 
Duke,  whoK'irteiidibbip  was^waun 
for  Mr,  Fox, .  waa  among  tbe  last 
who  werQ  adip»tted  to  see  him« 
,  '*  Londoa  aud  Cbiswick-  House 
,now  presented  .EQOfet  stroaglyrooa- 
trasted  scenes  j  a  new  miiiiiitry  vas 
raising  iia  bead  in  (he  metropolis* 
of  wluch  Lords  Grcnvill^  aitd  Grey 
were  tbe  ka^e^a,  I  do  not  kaov 
that  Mr.  Fox*s  opinion  was  ever 
lakeu  upon 'ihe  iormaiion  pf  su- 
oiher  ministry,  and  of  i\$  future 
measures;  find  1  iiilly  iocUae  ta 
think  that  it  was  not.  Tbe  dtsgatcbes 
had  long  ceased  to  be.  laid  befoie 
hin>«  and  the  i^st  political  newiio- 
timateii  to  him,  waa  the  refu&al  of 
A4exan.der  tp  ratiiy  the  Ueajty  coo- 
eluded  at  Paris  by  his  minister'  As 
his  disorder  had  become  eaLird/ 
confirmed*  a()d;  liuW  or*  no  hope 
existed  of  Jus  recovery,,  the  cabinet 
ceasc^d  to  look  to  hina  fox;  advice} 
asd^  before  his  great  luind  was  ha- 
rassed by  tl<e  scco<id  inroad  a^aJe 
by  the  disorder,  they  seqiaed  M 
hold  hiis  rf'trea>  |p  .Chisw^ck.  ^^ 
virtual  resignation  of  office. 

"  Lord  GreuviUe ,  never  catae 
there}  Lord  Grey,  X  i\t'n\]i,  rarely. 
As  the  world  yifas  reoeoing  froai 
the  yiew  of  the  illustrious  cl^^racter 
who  had  given  the  naniAtry  all  iU 
lustre,  I  contemplated  wiih.calft 
indiifereAce  the  busy  (uo^^ineots  of 
nicQ,  aod  igward^y  aiuiled  .af.tbe 
sanguine,  and  1  may  >ay,  presutnp- 
tuous.  ideas  of  those,  who. thought 
tliat  a  nninistry,  in  oppo^tlQU-^io  t 
lory  party^  .wiihotit  fox^.couU 
njaintain  a  strong  p(j»iilion  .bctvuecn 
the  court  and  the  people; f  .ahov^aUi 
who  imagined  that  on  tl^e  nipmre 
of  tho  ncgociation,  soccers. would 
follow  ^he-rcvival  of  the-old/P^^^^ 
upon  the  oopiinent.  I  kne^  ho* 
very  gra<)d  atjvl  luiginal.werc  Mr 
Fon'^  ideas,  i^vcase  pf  <h.e  coiiti» 

cu^Uou  of  host^itii^s*  aoU.|  %fiP^<^ 
*  not 


Aecouni  of  Mr,  J^x  during  kis  last-^biets. 


im 


•»ot'  that  the  new  mniMry,  wiildi 
waft  growing  out  of  hra  seceHsion 
fmm  polidesr  arid  business,  would 
imitate  liis  beneroience  towards 
the  people,  ^  that  they  could  in- 
vent or  prepare  iho^e  plsns  wbich, 
like  the  bolt  of  Jave,  might  i'aW, 
tiaddpn  dnd  tireststibtjPy  «nd  change 
the'iace  of  war,  or  inspire  new  ami 
•tmnge  feeHngs  10  a  triumphant  and 
insr)]ait  enemy. 

"^Tliere  was,  as  every  one  moat 

'dHow,  the  conduct  of  active  and  at- 

-tentirc  politiorans  in  this;  but  still 
ft  was  but  the  manner  of  ordinary 
men!  Had  I  seert  them  hovering 
round'  the  couch  of  departing  ge- 
nius, 'and  <cntching  from  his  lipn 
those  ^dfnonitiofis,  which  those  who 

•are  leaving  ihe^vorld  give  wiih  pe- 
cMttr  ttYfiCif  I  *\imM  have  augured 
bMter  of  the  coming  time.     Had 

^hat  deference  10  so  great  a  political 
churacter  brought  ihem  to  s<«^  his 
last  ideas;  air  iUuminatin^  principles 

-id  guide  and  inform  them,  I  shonld 
liovetfaid,  E  gland's  star  is  not  vet 

•oMcirt-ed;  and  if  the  spirit  of  Fox 
livesi   in  their  c<yunctis,   she    may 

-escape  every  threatening  evil.  It 
woulcl  be  improper  and  unjust  to 

*«a:yj  that  Ib^  cabinet  felt  relieved 
by*  Mr.  Fox's  r-emoval,  as  that  of  a 

'«tiperior  n^nd'eclipsitig  every  other; 

*ftml'  it'id'allnwable  to  say,  that  they 

*di<lt^t  evince  that  anxiety  for  his 
beaHh,"Whidi  often  induces  men  to 
cJtng  (o  rbe  last  to  a  friend  and  ad- 
vker,  to  extract  from^  him  those  e»en- 
'imeiits,  or  that  council/which  may. 
In  some-naeasure,  supply  his  place. 
That  Mr.  Fox  would  not  have  re- 
fused* snch  aid  to  his  country,  even 
while  he  hovered  on  the  brink  of  a 
better  worM^  hb  whole  life  and 
conduct  proves  and  that  hp  was  ca- 
pable of  doing  so,  with  a' mind  in 
iv^l  rigour  to  bis  last  hour,  I  myself 
•ciiti/  beyond  contradiction,  testiiy. 

-Jkit  the  busfwa^a  af  politieians  ad« 


ntit  not  of  delay-^'thctf  pWns  afc 
nirely  regulated  by  those  sublwe 
rulci  %vhich  make  the  safety  of  the 
dommoHweah^h  tbc  paramount,  and 
anxiousrly  souglit  for^  object.  None 
of  rhat  wisdom' aiKi  patrrtitism, which 
iOifght  out  Timcleoa,  even  blind  and 
old,  togaiberfrom  him  his  opinions, 
and  to  listen  to  hisadm6nitions,  pre* 
!iided  m  London  ar  this  perilxi.  Pub- 
lic affairs  were  to  go  on,  and  the 
progress  of  the  state  machine 'was 
more  thought  of"  thsn  its  happy  ar- 
rivalut'some  grand  and  desirable 
goal.' 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  at  Chiswidc 
Houw.  tfee  great  man.  who  bad  so 
often  and  so  vaiVily  struggled  to  bavc 
hU  c<>uMry  from  the  errors  into 
whirh  she  h:Kl  falleh.  and  who  came 
too  la'ie  into  his  Majesty's  councils 
to  br  able  10  remedy  ibem,  wnsfast 
di^crmit^g,  and  «aw  bel^re  that  coun- 
try a  drtarr  prospect, 'hnd »ini«jrniin- 
able  wnf.  Total  ry  onruffled.  by  what 
the  fret fol  jwss^essOr  of  po*cr  might 
construe  into  tiegleci,  he  preserved 
tlie  same  unabated  seirnity,  the 
-same  magnanimity,  us  he  had  ever 
done.  It  he  inwurdly  mourned  for 
bw distracted  counrry,  «o*cofti plaints 
esapcd  him,  no  impatient  Censure  of 
any' one  was  heard."  Nor  was  his 
pure  a\id  noble  mind  less  distin- 
guished at  this  trmeby  a  lofty  dis- 
regard of  all  worldly  ctmcerns;  His 
laraily,  every  thing  dear  to  hiro, 
stood  before  him;  but  relying  on 
the  jutfike  of  hia  couAtry,  and  the 
honour,  of  his  friends.,  he  left  it  to 
them  to  protect  those  he  Icvcd,  and 
guard  all  he  held  dear  from  penury 
or  di "Stress,  He  had  now  acted  his 
part  in  the  woi  id, — it  was  no  longer 
for  him  ro  remind  any  man  of  what 
was  due  to  bjm.  Had  the  minis- 
ters requested  to  have^his  last  jidvice" 
aiKl  commands,  I  Axd  confident  this 
great  man  would  have  summoi^ 
»U  his  powem^  apd  bad  death  Al- 
lowed, 
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Ipw/d,  ^iven  thetii  the  het  dkrtMcs 
of  hvs  exiit-'d  tftrrtd.'  tfad  he  «x- 
pxred,  i^otiring  forth  tht  flhxidti» 
vishrs  Of  hid  patriotic  mind  for  the 
happ!nrss  of  a  bdoved  country,  I 
jun  fully  convinced  hi*  last- look 
/vould  have  htMa  a  mWt,  his  last 
word  a  prayer. 

*'  1  shbrtly  beheld  Mr.  Foa  in  a 
light  which  folly  psiifics,  iR'hat  to 
•ome  may  appear  the  enthtisiasm  of 
•fiectioD,  or  the  blinctness  of  admi- 
ration. He  grew  daily  worse — his 
aize  became  very  iiicon\*enient^  and 
it  was  determined  by  his  physicians^ 
that  he  onght  again  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  tapping;  I'he  day  was 
appointed — the  physictatis  -arrir«(l 
^-preparations  were  made-»-»-Mr«». 
Fox,  Lord  Holland,  every  ontr  left 
the  room  -,  when,  througii  a  feeJitig' 
both  strong  and  unconttollable,  I 
determined  ^  remain.  My  anxiety 
and  sorrow  for  Mr.  Fox  were  so 
great,  that  I  fearedy  in  case  of  weak- ' 
iiess,  no  one  might  watch  him  wrth 
sofficient  attention;  in  ease  of  any 
tendency  to  faintinff.  What  fol- 
Jowed  raised  my  opinion  df  this  ro- 
coroparable  npan,  far  beyond  what' 
it  bad  yet  been.  When  every  thing 
was  ready,  Mr.  Fox  was  led  from 
bts  chamber  to  the  outer  roop),  and 
placed  in  d  ^reat  cbdir.  Great  God ! 
what  anguish  thrilled  through  roe, 
isrhen  )ie  was  undressed,  and  the 
^wful  preparation  was  making  to 
pierce  his  side^  But  he— cheerful, 
fiieiuny,  and  benignant, '  was  some- 
thing (juiCe  above  nciortalhy , .  giving 
|io  troublSo-Ube  same  sweetnen  of 
tetnper--^the  same  coursge  which 
looked  "dowp  on  pain— the  same 
phikxDp^y;  which  made  the  best  of 
(svery  thhig,  and  the  same  wish'  to 
give  his  friends  or  attendants  asiic- 
tie  trouble  as  possible,  shone  forth 
this  day,  hUtbt  and  cheering  fis  the 
Mrening  ^low  which  rests  upon  a 

||9ci4  mkp.  '  H«,  who  ^om  mpecr 


to  sufibrk^  hMmityi  MhIH* 
desired  to  retire,  or  doM  m  (tfrn, 
was  soori  raealleft  fnitii  their  nso* 
-meutary  weakneM;  hy  kMklirf  on 
the  subliineo^ect^efbtid  hMi.  -9§t. 
Fox,  during  the  wbdie  <tpefM^m, 
conversed  with  the4>hysiei«iW,  wMi 
ail  his  nturi^i^rce,  aceafraoy^  ai*d 
f^asan^ '  natural  manncrai  teoMb* 
ttoned  to  them  bh  opinion;  that  in 
all  dtfEcuh  cases,  his  aim,  eraOir 
otl)er,  it  woald  be  advisabie  fprt^fch 
to  Write  down  his  opinioii,'8eiU  k 
up,  and'  that  it  khdttld  not  iM  >«(- 
amined  tiH  ihe  deceased  "p&ma 
hii  bctn  opened,  and  then  th^^r* 
ronebtts  ci^iclusions  drawn  WImAI 
.  appear*  The  physicians,  astonisllcd« 
looked  at  each  oiher,  and  w«re  «l  m 
loss  how  to  amwer.  Dnrtng^<tiie 
whole  of  the  operation,  etda  whea 
faintnesr  succeeded  to  pain^  benAaa 
cbeerfbl,  and  seemed  <lesiroiiij  ilif 
hfs  own  disregard  of  his  situ^Hn, 
to  lessen  the  concern  of  oIkArt. 
There  was  nincb  resemblance  ill  kia 
mamneir  to  that  of  a  pbUosopiBii  Md 
accOihpihhed  Roman,  deicrftM'bf 
Tacitus  in  his  last  momenta.         * 

■  **  AudUhatque  refimif^s  nikitdt 
immortftlitate  animm  ttS^kpkikfkmi 
piaeitis,  sed  levla  comiliks,  HflHUta 
versm ; '  irrvorum  •/»^  ibr/fi/iirili^ 
qttos  dB  verleri/'Uf  qficU.  \  Mifi  al 
tias,  somno  induliii,  mi  tji^wavam 
coactA  mors,  format  itmmi^^iik:* 
'' A  similar  self^possessliDnVKMp- 
gnished  Mr.  Fox  at  thia  mefiaMil^ 
which  was  of  such  danger,  that  ftn^ 
mediate  death  might  h»re4bli^yvlfid« 
and  of  tb«it  danger  ho  ["t^  '^U 
aware:  When  the  opMtion  >*aa 
conchided,  his  great  aoaleif  IMP  to 
send  intelH|reQce  to  MriV  FSk,~  lliat 
he  had  undergone  it  saftljr^^'mas 
ho  had  heroism  csioogfa  tO'ifi^,'^iB 
the  most  trying  and  agol>iBiiig*1ht>- 
inents,  above  telf,  te  wasiOst^ifiMr 
solickoui  to'oMafe  imifir'to*)lNt 


4m0mf «r4f**  fk0^Jkfi$g MiJks^ ^pimtL 


m 


mm  fto«9t. 

iIai  dtf  |H^v«4  a  bftppf  oii^)  w# 
.  apwi-  vfiDtQMd,  Ca  ifUoJf*  in  jfiem* 
.  i^g  idbnw  ^  lio^  agaiA  nUiirefl  i«0| 

iQi^  we  braaUifd  £^ql}»9  trusting 
|#  firovi4toe«»  we  locte4  ymttAt^ 

>      V  11m  QiJi^iai<k»&  b]^  DO  meaiM  #»- 

•jiNfftd  |b«  cxf»«cfattoo«  sa  cr«(ki* 

|4Hii|jr  Mii  auiiioiUiy  Coria^    Mr. 

i^ott  w<M  ^i^ved  bu(  lor  0  ak^ii 

.  tiioe;   aod  I  be^aa,  at  leofUi,  l# 

4aaa4  that  |b^.^eif«»ti^rhia.di^Q- 

iiMi  was  apt  far  diatom,    Hi#  ua- 

•  paaiaeta  becactpe  very  gr<{at»  aod.  ic 

.  ^aa  (B^Desi^f  J  to  raiM  bim.  in  ,lhe 

^  IhhI^,  and  a^st  bim  )o  1^199  fr«>  ^ 

.  ^tmqfilji.    1  ^baiJL.Qod^  no.  aaeroa* 

«»9  kaod  ^fitnacbad  bioK    Mrn. 

t^%  tui^g  ^v«r  jbim  j^^ry  4aj  wiUi 

^^ilani  and  t4<Ml«r  aAe<?(ipn;  wben 

•nhfioi^  I  U>^  .hf^,pU^#;  aad  at 

fiii^ti.  aa  bU  di«Qr<ifir  f rew  grifv^ 

itmly  ^j^fHE^uve,  a  ooatideBiiai  Mr-> 

«  ,va4lt  aod  ii»'icl/  idvired  tb«  watel»- 

aaj^aad  laboors  li^waaa  us.   I  (pok 

l^ie  ftnt  p^rt*.  becauic  X  read  U>^in, 

«i  wdi  «a  gave,  hijn  medkina  or 

.-.  «y  :Wa  cootioufd  our  reading  of 

JlotuQsoi^'s  U^fsof  Uie  Po^g.    How^ 

fif!Ufi^^i  uudmghi,  hg^  be  li»t«Bcd 

^  ,r|ir^  a^ty^  made  tbe  veivarli^  tbat 

4|CCmrod»  U)^D  fpologj^  to  atG  for 

JM>ay»Pg  «aa  from  wy  rcaC  $  bursliU, 

g^^linfuiad.  witb  wr  reading,  would 

-/#iy^..'  VyeU,  you  »ay  go  oo  a  litiic 

r  ,tpir<iri'  ^  !>  assured  biq»  ib^t  I  likcsd 

s  j^  jacading/tdoad* ..  Ax,  tlK»€  tiiai^s 

«-  l^^voiild  deiead  JobRMW,  wla^  I 

td^n^.  bia^sef^rUy  aod  ttU'wUliog" 

.^ia^.^  allow,  au4  ifkpapacUy  toap- 

.  -  yKQiat4;i^  ipioelical .  oa^irit ;.  would  r<a- 

,  *(tr^ym^^t^  iua  H^.oC  Sayagr,   and 


Muma^  Of  Drydm^  m  Vaa  a 

IKairn^and  almoat  eaMiqsiaatia  ad^ 
nairar,  He  ooavencd  a  grcai  deal 
aboot  ihm  great  £ngk9h4>4at ;  aftd» 
andec^,  I  tttrtcr  permvrj^  at  aof 
tiu9e«  kk  Um  a  s^onger.reltak  far,  or  ' 
admifaCtoQ  of  tire  poets»  tban  at  tbsl 
alBieliog  periods  I  gepcraHy  read 
tahmijil  tbree  or  four  ia  the  mom* 
iitg,  aed.tben  peliredfer  a  few  boats  c, 
bie.sbewed  always  great  wncaaiiie«i 
at  my  sitting  vof,  but  evidently  Waa 
aoaUted  aikd  gratified  by  my  bdag 
with  bim.  M  trst  he.  apeksgweA 
for  my  preparing  tlx;  neurtsbiaeoty 
which  requited  to  Kr:*  warmrd  io  the 
sight  ^  but  fleeir/g  bow  lancerely  i 
was.devoAed  to  hiao,  he  ctofied  t« 
imfce  aojs  reaia«^k.  Ooce  be  asked 
me^  at  mid  nighty  wlmn  preparing 
chicken  ,panade  for  him,  '  Does,  this 
atooae  yoo  ?.  1  hope  it  does.*  He  waa 
ao,  far  firom  exacting  atteadaooa, 
tbat  he  received  every  little  good 
•.oSf^e^  e^^oiy  peeper  aoi  necessary 
atlcDiion  a^  a  fatotir  and  kindoces 
doae  him.  So  uDvitiatcd  by  Goa»- 
nierce  wi:b  mankiDd,  so  tender,  so 
alive  to  all  thecbanmof  frieodsbtp^ 
wa«  tbia  excelieiu  man  s  heart !  Hia- 
ai^Aiety,  also,  ka(  Jk^rs.  Fox>  health 
ahould  8utFer«  was  uoitortoly  great 
liU  the  day  he  expired. 

<"  Lofd  Huilrtod  aod  Gemral  Fiia- 
pa^riick,  as  be  grew  worse,  came  md 
rcaided  at  CbiswkrkHotisf  entirely. 
MiasFoK  a4fio  reinaioed  there.  Tbtss 
he  bad  around  him,',  every  day,  ail 
he  loved  cnast  ^  aad  (he  overwMos- 
iDg  pressure  of  his  disorder  was  as 
ouich  as  possible  rrlieved  by  the 
eon  verse  aad  sight  of  cherisked  re- 
Istivcs  and  frieiids.  .  Lord  HoUatid 
shewed  bow  oiuch  he  valued  siioh. 
aA  usKsle!  He  aever  left  hioi;  the 
hapcs  ot  power,  cr  common  alioic- 
aieoU  af  aaibitioii*.  had  no  efect 
upoa  h«D.  His  aifediooaie  aites- 
tioA  to  Mr.  Fox,  a^  hbi  kiad»ets 
j^  tdi  wbf  awt»A  thai,  fsaa^  msnh, 

were 
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AueaiU &f^yCr.  fox dttring hi^ hmNhtrn,^ 


Wflre  .'endearing  in.  a  big];i  degr^r 
Jt  is  true,  the  habits,  of  oobUity^ 
which  render  men  less  able  to  as- 
pU  theuv^c^ves  uc  btbers,  precluded 
evjery  a<3tiv&cQrop^ratiao  io  ihe  caret 
necikstary  fogc  Mr«  Fox's  repa^e;  but 
be;  was. always  w^tchfal  to  preclude 
disturbance,  and  jdways  alive  t4> 
^yeiy  wish  and  look  ojt  bia  jatoi^le 
reUHve.  Alia^  Fox— calm  apd  re* 
•igftc4-^«gi?cy iag,  wii  ho«t  uUeris^ 
«  word-: -would  sit  at  the  iS^tof  bis 
bed— -and  oiieo  reminded  me  q£  the 
£ne  heads  of  temales,  done  by  mas- 
terly bands,  to  express  sorrow,  dig* 
Dity,  and  (uih  \q  God.  There  was 
no  osteptatlon  io  the  simple  and 
graceful  nunners  cf  Miss  Fox:  the 
affectiog  objeci  of  all  onr  cares  alone 
occupied  her  ^  and  if  her  feellogs 
dld^ngt  appear  so  violent  as  those  of 
others,  they  were  ndore  concentrated 
find  naore  intense.  In  her  serenity, 
there  was  much  of  Fox ;  and  her  con«- 
versation,  andthccandourof  hersoul^ 
were  grateful  to  him,  till  pain  and 
uneasiness  almost  overwhelmed  luip. 
/'As  he  gccw  worse,  his  situation 
became  peculiarly  distressing^  the 
oridce  of  the  puncture  did  not  close, 
^nd  the  water  aocuKmlating»  oblige^ 
hiux  frequ^dUy  to  rise.,  and  allo^w  k 
to  discharge.  His  restljeasness  >>}e- 
cao^e  very  greal,  and  lus  time  was 
divided  between  'his  arm  chair  and 
the  bed.  Mrs.  Fok  retired  early  at 
night,  to  enable  her  to  rise  with 
the  dawn^  and  irnew  her  nnceasing 
cares.  The  midnight  reading  was 
DOW  affecting  and  awful  to  me*.  1 
thought  that.  Mr.  Fox  could  not 
long  Survive,  9J^d..4ff  tnembled>  lest 
he  might  suddenly  ejipire,  while 
.supported  in  my  arms. 

*U  My  limbs,  at  times,  totteivd 
nnder  the  weight  J  sustained;  b«t 
the  goodness  of  God,  andthe  strength 
•  pf  my  aSection  for  Mr.  Vox,  enabled 
pfie  to  pass  through  those  trying 
^nrs,  wi(houf  sinking  under  fati^iie 


WiM(<  a  taelandioly  taA 
to  watch  by  the  bed-mde  io  the  «o^ 
lemn  hoar  of  ofgblof  an  incompara* 
ble  dying  friend  j  yet  it  was  sootb^ 
inf  to  nntlrfgo^it  ^1-$  to  read,  till 
tioobisd  mlnre^  anaCched  a  little  re« 
po6e(  •nd.io'.prepate  the  tiomA> 
n»eiit,  wbiffhwaa  ofl^  jrvqinned -te 
snatjun  Mo><v  On  ono  occas^  as 
the  tnGrea$e>iiod  renetfwi  violBDca 
of  (he  onfdplaint.  had  oa^sedJiioi  f^ 
ri^  at  night*  whitsi  I  asaistied /hint; 
and  wHh  a  na[lkiirdi1od  np  the  wa* 
t^  from^  the  odfice  whkb  tocoop* 
moded  him,  he.eaid,  in  a  low  wm 
and  quite  to  hioaself, '  This  i^tfiia 
friendship.' 

"  There  was  now  a  plaimiftoeai 
in  hla  manner  very  intepebting>  bat 
DO  way  derogating  from  his  ftwtl* 
tude  and  calmness.-  He  did  not^if'- 
feet  the  atoia  He  bore  bis  paioi 
as  a  chnsiiaa  and  sr  mtta,  Till  thd 
last  day,  however,  I  do  not  tMok  he* 
Conceived  hjfpself  in  danger.  AM 
days  befofie  the  termiiMtion  of  bil 
mortal  eareev,  he  said  to  me  at  n^ht 
'  Holland  thinks  me  worse  ihao  I 
am;'  and,  ih.fect»  the  appearanod 
were  singi&larly  delastve>  not  a  wedt 
before  lie  expired;  In  the- day  he 
arose,  and. walked  a  liHle,  and  1h> 
looks  weie  sot  ghastly  ordanoiDg 
by  any  meaoa.  Often  did  be  latter^ 
walk  to  his  window  to  gaie^an  iha 
berries  of  the  mountain  ashi  whic^ 
hung  clustering  on  a  young  treeat 
CbiswickHoQset  every  momiBg  ii< 
returned  to  look  «t  itj  he  wooW 
praise  it,  as  (he^-moroieg  breeac 
rustlingahook  the  berries  and  leaved 
but  1 1^0  the  golden  sun,  trhich 
played  upon  tkem>  and  the  fresh 
air  which  oomea  with  tba  davif» 
wefe  to  me  aJmoAt  he9rti>sickdnia|^» 
though OBce^delightful?  he^ithoia 
I  SO  much  cherish^  and  estcera^* 
whose  kindneas  had  b^w  t^^^ 
remitting  and  onostontatioti^-**'^ 
wjioeo  spoi^t^waa  tO'H^  b«ff^ 
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i'nd  peace;  ^imndt  teng  to  etijof 
this  stmt  and  tnorfitni^  air.  Hi«  tast 
look  on  tbat  mountain  a^h  was  his 
£»«rvrell  to  nature! 

'*  1  <»ntinue<!  to  read  aload  every 
nigbii  apd  as  he  occasionalljr  dropt 
•deep,  i  WHS  tiieirlcjfrtdttofc  awfd 
meditations  foeldem  tostidi  a  sito*' 
atioflj  no  penofi  tv^s  awake  besides 
mfselfr  the  lofty  rooms  and  hall*  of 
CtrisWiiilc'  House  were  -silent,  and 
the  world  reposed'     In  one  of  those 

•  fnelancholy  pauses,  I  walked  about 
for  a  few  minutes,  mid  found  myself 
invotumariiy  and  accidentally  in  rfie 
late'  Duchess  of  Devdnshire*s  dress- 
ingtroomj.cvery  thing  was  as  that 
•tniable  and  accotnpliahed  lady  had 
left  it/  The  music-books  still  openj 
the  books  not  restored  to  ihetr  pinces 
-^achakj  as  if  she  had  but  just  Ml 
tt^  and  every  maik  of  a  recent  in^ 
Mbitaiit  in  this  elegant  apartmenr. 
The  Doichess  had  died  in  May,  and 
Mn  Fox  had  very  severely  felt  her 
loss.^  Half  opened  notes  lay  scattered 
liboat.  The  night  was  solemn  and 
•ttil;  and  at  that  moment,  bad  some 
#datiog  sound  of '  music  vibrated 
tbrougb  the  atr,  I  daiMioC  tetl  to 
wbat  iny  feelings  would  baVe  been 

.  wrobght.  Newr  bad  I  experienced 
so  stfong  a  sensation  of  the  tran«t- 
tory  Bature  of  h'ib,  of  the  vanity 
of  afleetiiqr  world.  I  stood  scarce 
^eatbing-^^beard  nothing— listen- 
ed'«-Hdeath'  and  disease  ift  all  their 
terrffie  forms  marshalled  titemselves 
before  me; — the  4omb  yawned — 
and,  oh,  God !  'what  a  pang  was  it, 
tbatit  was  opening  for  faim  whom 
I  bad  hoped  to  see  enjoying  many 
bappy  years^  and  decHning  »n  the 
fblo^  of  his  glory  imo  rbe  vale  of 
years.  SearceVy  knowing*  bow  i  ielt 
the  diestfing  room,  1  returned  $*<-all 
liras  still;  Mr.  Pox  slept  quietly.    1 

•  WM  deluded  into  a  tramfoit  joy,  ro  . 
£nd  him  still  alive,  and  breathing 
wirb^ut  diificutty.'  Misconutenanee 

\  al^yays  serene  in  sleep  j  no  trpu** 


M«S  dreams  ever  agitata  ot.  dis- 
t6rlfed  ilj-it^was  thb  transcript  of 
b!%  guiltless  mind.  ' 

**  Ddrtng^  the  ^ole  time  of  my 
aftfeAAWc^  2^  ni^hlf  Oft  Mr.  Fo3^,  not 
one  impatient  word  escaped  him, 
-trtrt  dbe  e^jiJ^sion  of  regriior  re- 
mote wandered  from  his  li^s.  Mr. 
Addison's  #t)rd?j,  *<&W  how  a  chris- 
tfein  •  can  die,*  might  have  been 
througboiit  mbrfe  bappily  applied  at 
Chiswtck  House,  by  adding  a  littfe 
to  tliem — ♦'Beboia  how  a  patriot 
and'  christian  can  meet  his'  last 
hikitV  Could  the  youth  of  Britain 
but  bave  seen  the  great  fHend  to 
liberty,  and  the  advocate  of  p^ace, 
in  his  latter  days,  what  a  lesson 
would  not  his  calm  nt^d  dignified 
dfportmertt  have  aflfcrded:  It  il 
not  the  mitrlster  who  carries  on  the 
pubUe  afFwrs  fbr  a'  sferics  of  years*, 
witb  little  benefit,  or  perhaps  seri- 
ous detriment  to  his  country,  wbd 
can,  1^  the  close  of*  bis  days,  loot: 
around,  and  say;  *  I  have  injuted  n6 
one; — I  havte  laboured  fbr  the  hap- 
piness'of  millions; J— I  have  never 
allowed' anger,  or  pride,  or  the  spirit 
of  don^ation,  to  make  me  forget 
the  interests  and  feelfugs  of  6ihcrsj 
I  have-not  professed  myself  a  chris- 
tian, and  embroiled  the  human 
race;-'— but  it  is  the' d^ing patriot, 
who  "dan  loudly  prodaim,  that  he 
ha^  done  all  the  gocfd'to  his  coun- 
try and  hiankind  tbat  was  jwsMble'j 
and;  in  -the  retrhspefct  bf  a  fife  dedi- 
catiedlo  the  defence  6f  the?  rights  of 
mankihd;  he  fifnds  no  groans  come 
across  his  ears  from '  iticarcerattd 
viciirfis; — no  abadea  of  oppressed 
and  murdrfed  citizens  rise  lii  his 
dim  and  feeble  view,  to  chase  re- 
po4<i'from  his  couch,  and  tell  bim, 
tbat  tboiTgb  despotic,  he  was  not 
happy; — though  descending  into 
the  tomb;  he  could  not  escape  xht 
cries  of  the  injured,  or  the  siings  of 
coDscienee.* 

Peath 


t  ^  J 


WiVCHMYBR. 
[F«MI  Da.  C«A«ftUl*8  IilV«  W  TBS  Suiiio».] 


.^  TT  WW  mueh/'  Mft  «i^  biito- 
X  rkB,  ''  tkat  in  tli*  micUt 
^^«f  to  auay^niier»t.o£  ckU  nimn, 
V  WEjroteo  BlMudd  ibund  Ju«'4kir 
•  '':calkg«/'  Mid,  we  may  add»  lie 
abkrtooottij^eteit  Wemastagr^ 
too  wkb  aooiber  writer,  tba(  ptoba- 
h\f  **  kea  wauld  have  dene  imicb 
f  ^  moie  tben  h«)e  dki>  bad  bea  oat 
''  betoa  liittdred  by  tba  waiva  b^ 
''twceoeYorkeaadXiancaAter;"  flat 
%  iaiat  idea  bas  been  beie  gWvti  «f 
abe  times  in  wbicb  be  lived.  Fen^ 
dty  and  ba«banBt»  -piemlad  in  tx> 
cannnoo  d^t^ee«  Faotiotn  intrigue, 
and  dncord,  weieiasatiaUe of  BUr 
\mao  blood.  Tbe  terrible  pidvre, 
drawn  by  tbe  pencil  of  a  attaaer, 
woald  iaipim  dUmay  and  horror  at 
ibe  ntuadon  of  the  pv^ic;  wbiks 
pity  and  lespect  would  be  raised  by 
ti^  mfierifigs  of  a  naall  group  of 
Beaoaabie  ia£tiduals,  with  Wayii- 
Sete  at  tbeir  head.  His  iotoivals  of 
respKe  irom  sdarm  or  trouble  bad 
beeo  fewaad  distufbed  s  but,  though 
Ike  was  weary  of  the  spectacle^  his 
disaaission  was  retarded  until  be  bad 
tebetd  am»ther  giand  cal»stiopbe» 

**  l^t,  Maretoo,  a  firm  adbeient  of 
lung  Henry,  even  iu  tbe  caaip, 
jieldiog»  like  WaynBete^.teAbe  tor- 
aeoty  bad  become  a  l&vourite  with 
lril»g  £dward}  who  eittpleyed  him 
an  a  negociatioo  w4th  ¥hinoaio  1474, 
and  made  bima-priay  oounsellDr  aod 
bBl4^  of  £iy  (1478).  He  was  ^T• 
lasted  \^  king  Riciyird,  and  opm- 
BUtaed  in  oustoily  to  the  dafce  of 
£Bckini;haB] ;  wbo,  diigasted  with 
Ibft  usurpation  wbicb  he  so  lately, 
ao  largely,  aud  so  eriminaUy  pro- 
cooted,  adiiipted  a  plaa  ifj/rnuik  ^ 
his  prisoDer^  to  uiate  tbe  ftesev  by 


\Ai6ioA!va^  tbe  prelaasioBaBf  tba>lv9 
fanilies,  Ib^  iBSSriags  o^  tbaeUnt 
daaghUr  of  Edward  tba  Faorthwitk 
ftieniy  earl^Jaf^ftiahoMBd^  aa  eulstt 
Brittany,  aad  the  aate'  seiasiaBg 
acyeo  of  sbB  ssstn.^  l4B0isien 

^  Ab  iasBTflBcSioB  and  ioraBCuaa 
148d«  by  IbttiDS,  eaBfiraedfikfasri 
in  the  posae^sloa  of  ^tbtteaswii^  saA 
ao  QbsequiousparUaiBeat'pSiBeddisir 
usual  biU  of  attaisder.  fiuttbaesil 
veaewod  his  pieparatkynaj  andamoiY 
the  atudema  who  resorted  ta  l»m 
from  tbe  univent^  of  Fsds-WB 
Kichard  Fen;,  fiimoua  for  his  iesm- 
iag,  aod  attached  alike  tathafoiqr 
af  Wi^enaetaaBd  hisieellcgs»  wiwR 
be  had  teceited  his  educatiao^  jier* 
haps  as  a  ^eauf^  tie  waa  leeiSB- 
nieoded  by  Kdocetoo,  wbohadiawspHi 
to  the  eari  ia  disguise,  aod  unsia- 
trusted  with  the  equipasat  af  a 
float.  King  Richard,  to  dafeic  tbe 
preheated  uaiaoy  resolved  toaipflBB 
hiaoicca.  HiaaoiiB|ip«rtmia}ydisdi 
aad.  poisoa,  k  wias  bels9isd»  m- 
jaaaed  bis  wi&4  hul  )» iMS  fm^A 
4»y.theeapQditioBef4MseaeflBf<  ^ 
applied  anong  otbria  W-VI/^ofi^ 
t«  advance.  aauBey  op.  tbe^{MM«i^> 
«ad  bB  ownpUedy  probably  teaace 
he  dared  mtto^delttae*  V^ms^ 
after,  ikttwort*  .  fidld  dadM .  ^- 
tween  the  two,ria»ls« ' 

'*  The  mild^qaav  or  jpaibspatfce 
pc^lar4ty,  of  WawoOateK  had  4^ 
Impacted  ^by King^Rlci^fd.  He  M 
alsoiavooredibisoolle^aB^i))^!^ 

in  mortAMia  aad  fiMr  a^.  isrsf^l^n' 
ties^iB  4beiF<proGeadings»  hadt^^: 
fermd  ob  k  a  i«>ftiaB  ol  thuteifil^ 
estate  of  ibo.  di^M  of  toobiaf bi^* 
w»»iiBibaMitirhas*id|>siiJr^ 


AnM  #^  CiMhKkr  ^  WiWkjf^fiHt,  tp.  rf  iTmcket^ir.      [10] 


fletB  itii6d't6  htre  derived  gWuA  !»- 
tiflbetiDn  fraoi  -the  f«<4icteiH0o  of 
the  borne  of  I.«nciBter  to  thf  UiroiMt ; 
aind  the  new  king,  not  unapprized  of 
litt  Bicrity  dutingQlib«dkhn  esriy  at 
a  Iricad  of  hb  fuoily.  MorttoD» 
who  WM  odrtaeod  to  ito  9^  of  Cfin- 
tarbvf  (Jimo  14#7)>  aad  Fok«  wbo 
^W9B  tiimie  a  isiakop  aad  lord  fxrivy 
oeaK  v«re  alto  kisd  taifae  ooiikag9« 
mtiiU  nemhors^   ' 

•^In  tltefimparikawDt  bfxlmmw 
kingflD  aclfc  of  Deaoniptieaimit  posted, 
vitb.  pvuriskxi  that  k  •**  ^loold'  aot 
^  bcr  prejodicial  to  WiUiam^bisbop 
*^  of  WyDcbettre»  nor  to  ibe  preti- 
^'  dent  and  aeolait  of  Sejpdi  Mary 
"  Magdalen  ki  the  Univafitij  of 
^.Oxford;"  to  whom  it  coofirmed 
•  :aheJetter»  patent  which  had  been 
aaaacd  by  ifenry  the  Sixth  and  ISd- 
wmd  the  Fourth  in  their  favour. 

«*  FreaideBt  Mayew  attended  the 
.^aaronatioo  oo  tbe  tfahrtteih  of  Qcto- 
h&r,  i4B5,  md,  t^  Older  of  aho  fom- 
.der*  was  allowed  iis  espenatM,  ftfteea 
afaillinga  and  three  pence  halipeniay, 
IhMD  the  college. 

'«  The  lile  of  Waynflete,  and  the 
aniaarics  adiiiig  from  eivtl  disoord, 
Weio  now  baiSenuig  to  a  condup 
laiofk  Hohad  been  employed  in  eata- 
Miahing  and  watching  over  hie  fe- 
^ootite  inatitutioo  at  Oxford  abwe 
tUfty-aewen  yeira.  He  had  acttled 
bk  aociety  under «  governor  whose 
oondiict  he  bpprofed )  end  had  given . 
It  aiatiitea  which  he  knew  to  be  eid- 
wnlbcad  Ibr  tho*  advaneanant  of  ka 
wel&re  and  rapotation;  and  ioNT'tha 
llIt^Bdso  of  Yriigiim  and  learning,  to 
Ibepntiseand^oryofOod.  Iihad 
idready  produced^  aod  it  poaaaaaed, 
waany  aaen  of  en»nenoe$  beaidea 
yooagcr  Btndeott,  whose  talenta  and 
flppUeaiioa  proiniatd  to  luslain,  to 
^n:AiOr  etsced,  tbe<:renDWn)af-tbeir 
pradaitaaors;  He  bad  <fek  compla* 
eency  in  observing  the  good  cffscts 
of>  m»  exesttfMM  m.  te  teoar.  and 
tfofu  the  conaciooa  ractitode  of  hia 


own  intentions.  He  had'  taken  Ma 
'fatewfll:  of  dt 4n  the^  Wtm^iit  of 
bei^volence;  recommending  to  its 
meaabers.  And  to  all  who  abode  io  • 
the  f^kge^itd  8sain(4in»  as  diactples 
of  Christ,  holy  obcdieiice,  pcacsia 
ttaity^iind'perfectefaanty.  iHb  waa 
sow  iisr  stricken  in  yeaff8>  add  a»- 
wtUittg  or  unable  to  attend  to  poMic 
dastneaa.  As  was  the  custoanc^t^ 
jbiahopa  of  Wittcheaiar,  apd  of  other 
jpwat  ^penona,  he  haiA  hitherto  fre- 
^oentifdiaoi^  the  phMOAof  his  rasi- 
dence^  semoaittg^  with  hia  onmatous 
fe(oiBftm,tobuvariotiscaatleaornR»- 
a&ooa,  as  uiitcd  wilh  Aasi?aasp>  thUr 
stores  of  pravisiofi»  bts^onvenimte^ 
or  Hidsnaiioiv  until  Deoomber  I4A5; 
when  be  repaired  fiom  Aonthwnrk 
to  Sonihwaltharo,  whesc  he  dtdaot 
survive  to  tho  Mfilliag  the  treaty  of 
atiarriage  betweei^  the  two  hoiiaaa, 
which  difuaed  joy  and  cooaolitioai 
ofver  the  whole  realoa. 

**  An  episde*  addressed  tokhn^in 
thisyear,  is  prefiaed  toa  book  eniiakd 
''  Triumpboi  Acaoria  D.  K  Jesn 
**  -Cbrtsii/*  BOW  among  tho onprinted 
manuacripts  ih  the  library  as  Lam- 
beth. The  aothor  waa  Laureace 
William  de  Savona,  one  of  the  iviars 
Bnnors  in  London,  and  a  doctosan 
divinity,  wbo  compiled  a,  now  rlla^ 
aaric  at  Cambridge  't»  i40B^  which 
was  prmted  at  at  Albans  in  1480. 
It  coatains  an  eulogy  on  Wnynieia 
and  on  bis  college.  The  writer  stx* 
patialw  partianlarly  on  his  bounty;  ^ 
of  which  ho  lalla  us  the  poor  hod 
daily  and  large  eapevieoco  at  dtvaia 
placea,  a*  bia  aplendid  naansaoos  and 
at  chnrcbnf  and  afiiftns^  thai  hia 
pnidanoe  and  w«doai»  geMfoaity, 
olemen'cy,  and  compassiooy  wota 
every  where  and  generally  eatotiad 
by  the*people.  Mentsen  is  madii  of 
tho  venerable  ^vay  hairof  the biahop^ 

"  ,Wayadete  prepared  for  bis  de^ 
partuae  out  of  this  life^  with  the 
dignity  and  .cahn  oomposnro'^ 
iategri^  aai  a  food  eaosdence. 

Among 


[0Oj    .  De9*h  and  Character  cf  W.Waytfieie,  BprvfWUckei&r. 


Among  bts  worldl^r  concenis,  *  hfe 
college  still  occupied  a  principal  poiu 
tion  of  hit  cafe  5  aud  Dr.  Mayhenr 
wa9'«fWi  with  him,  a9  he  had  been 
tetoe  he  finally  left  ^LotictoOi  la 
Yilnoos  fnatterft,  w^hich  Ibr  softie  rr«r- 
wba  or  btbar  iilrvro  postponed^  he  de^ 
dared  his  mind  and  pleasure  to  blttf) 
«6%e  fulfilled  by  the  society  affer  his 
Asoea^Oi 

**  The  war  betw^een  tbe'booses  of 
¥ork  atid  Lancnster  had  produced 
twelve  pitched  batttes,  ia  w^bw^h 
eighty  persons:  of  royal  iineiftge^  and 
Ainery  tfoousaifrd  itieji  h^d  perished-. 
Mfffty  had  b«en  the  Hoble  so^eFi*«) 
by  Btiainder,  confitocatiocr/  cmiie,  nnA 
tbescaHMd;  manythetmgfoti  inci- 
iftttts  und  vicifi^ttades  or'  fortune/ 
witnessed  during  a  long  Ufo  by  Wayn«- 
ibie.  Evctt  tho  receut- and;  grateful 
triumph  of  king  HvOry»  vas  ar- 
tSHided-  with  aorrow  for  the  blood- 
ahed,  for  the  slain,  for  the  tiaptuted, 
or  the 'fngrtive  Bc<)«aintance  bnd 
iriatd.  We  cannot  wonder  if,  worti 
wi^  ftfflictbn  4nd  Bge^  he  wished  for 
a  apeedy'' release  from  the  burthen.' 

V  On^th<ia;^(b  of  April,  i486,  he 
received,  say^i'Bvdden,  something  as 
it  wereof  a  divine  impression  or  ad- 
noiHtion,  not  tiitoiike  that  of  the  pro- 
phet 10  Hezekiah,  7,  Kmgs  xx.  1 . 
'*'Set  ihioe  house  in  orders  for  thmi 
^'  aiwlrdie^  and  not  live."  His  will  1^ 
dated  on'  that  day  «r  Sontbwalthatn. 
'*'  In  tbe|nttembie  he  declarer, that 
he  wds  p*nting  for  tholife  to  come; 
aad  penoeived  the^ay  o€  bis  expec- 
tmion  hi  this  talley  of  tears  artived 
as  it  were  afiift  eVe,  at^d  the  time  of 
his  dissolution  near  at  hand. 

*'  He  beqneaths  hissoulioAlmtghtyv 
Ood,  the  Virgin,  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  the  patrcoi  saints  of  bis  cethei> 
dral  I  and  difects  that  his  body  sboaki 
be  buried  in  the  tomb  which  he  had 
pn>vided  for  it,  in  a  iiiapel^  <5f  the 
Mesaed  Mary  M&gdakn,  ia  bts 
ehort?li  of  WincbBste^  '         j 

»  H«  the^  kiiiv^^for  4fae€etoblr;^ii(Hi 


of  b!«  exeqtifO»,  on  tbbrday'df  iiis 
aepulture,  and  on  the  tt^nfalof  hb 
obit,  as  fblloii^,  ttm  money  lo^bcdis- 
tribofied  by  ttfanl  portions,  r\t: 

"  To  the  prlOf  of  the  cootiftht  of 
Winchester^  besides  a  cup  and  cover 
gilded,  forty  shilHngarMo  each  of 
the  monks,  if  a  priest,  tbirfteh 
shilKn^s  and  fbnr  pence:  if  not, 
tbrte  shillings  and  four  pence. 

"  To  the  abbot  bf  Hyde  thirteen 
shitting!*  zM  four  pence :  to  each  of 
tlie^nnks,  if  a  priest,  six  sbillingn 
sflfd  eight  p^ce  J  if  not,  thf^csbrf- 
Hngs  Rod  four  pence;  * 

•**  To  the  abbess  of  tho  monastery 
of  St.  Mary  Wyn ton  thirteen  shilliD^s 
and  four  pence:  to  each  nun,  If 
professed,  two  shillings;  if  noty six- 
teen pence;  1         « 

•*  To  the  t^ardenof  the  college  at 
Winchester  six  sbiilhigs  and  eight 
pence-;  to  each  ^  priest  two  sbillingf ; 
to<ach'dcric  isixteen  pence; -totach 
boy  foor  pence;  and'  for  two  pit- 
tances for  the  fellows  andbp^, 
twenty  shillings. 

'*  To  the  master  of  the  bo^itaW 
St.  Cross  six  shillings  and  eight  pettccJ 
to  each  prieit  two  '^bllltngs ;  to  eacli 
^ilcrk  of  the'cbipel  sixteen  pence.  ' 
'  *»  To  the  rriT^ous  of  the  ortier  of 
St.  Austin  at  Wyn  ton,  Gfm\ifor9,  of 
prediolma,  -anti  to  the  €tri«Htes, 
to  each  twenty  *six  shBfings  aed  eight 
pence.  '.    ^  ^ 

«  To  each  p^'iesti  with  d^Vittojit 
cure,  belonging  to  the  dtjr  arid  solre, 
two  shiliings';  and  tf>  each  t\eii\t^^ 
a  patisb  twelve  pencfe.  The  plac^ 
where  theie  sliould  ct^?cbnitfe*^l»'>' 
exequies  to  be  appointed  by  b^ 
executora.  ' 

"  To  the^i«sklent  of  biscbll«« 
six  shilliiigs  and  eight  ipeactr  to 
each  fellow,  scholar,  and  chn^^^* 
two  shillings;  to  each*  cierkof  »!* 
chapel  sixteen  pence  >;  to  cacb^^ 
riatertweive  pence. ' 

^  Thc^sanw'tb  New  coB^^'*^* 
ibrdL    -r :  V   -•-»     '    ••  ■' 


jPM4«!M^^r^'^^;r/«^j^  [6ft] 


silKer(<<;\i(>,aad^<^f«r>,g,il4eid.  < 
''  Tabedi^riUuted  among  M^e poor 

^  QP  ^bi»,day  of  bis  l^ari^r  and  on  the 
Um^l  «^f  bvft  oli>u>  at.kafi  o|)e  biia* 
dred  Aod-fr^xty  jpounds  Uuiiecn  iibUrr 
liog\ai)d  four  i>ence^. 
-  V  HU«ipc4iU)rstocaus<^£vetfaoa- 
sand  &»»«£»  in  boDoi^r;of  the  five 
v^4M^nds  of  Christ,  and  the  five  joys 
qf  the  Virgiu  Mary»  to  be  celebrated 
oAthc  day  of  hU  biui^U  tb^  ireol^i 

'  of  bis  obit^  and  other  day.v  as  soou 
possible,  for  his  80ul>  ,aud  .the  soula 
of  his  parents  and  friends* 
.  '' A  diitiibiuion  of  mon^y  to  be 
madcamong  his  donicslics  apc^dit^ 
to  tbtr  codicil. 

"  A\l  his  manors,  laiids>  and  .tene« 
ibents»  not  belonging;  to  his  cburcb> 
b»t  obuined  otherwi^^,  (o  be  givgtgi 
by  his  fGQ&x9,'^n<X  applied,  entirely 
to  the  perpetual  use  of  his  collegia  I 
tb^  manor  of  Sparshold  only  ex.r 
cepted. 

.  "  He  beseeches  his  executors,  and 
requiresUiem  in  the  bowels  of  Christ, 
to  <;paslder  favpura%  the  necewity 
qf  bis  college,  and  to  relievt*  it  from 
bis,  effects  a^or/di ng,  thqir  abil \iy* 
„  "  He  appoints  John  Catesby  justice 
Gi^tbe  Ki^g'S  BenqK,  ipas):er  Willi aia 
Qyiford  rector  of  Ciieryion,  My  chad 
Clevies  doctor  of  decree^,,  master  John, 
NelCf  mastjer  Stephen  Tyler  recUir  of 
J^yitmokt,  m^tec  Wllliami  Holden 

^reator.pf^Dvoky^fiford,  and  IVtciiard 

Sprton  of  Tantpn,  his  execotors.  To 
K  first  be  bequeaths,  in  rrxompense 
of  iiijj...trouble»  tweoty-six  poundu 
tbifteen  sbiiU^igs and  four  pence,  to 
tbc  others,  each  thirteen  pounds  liix 
sbilli^^gs^  and  eight,  .peace» 
./*  HedirectAtherei>idueofbis.good& 
t^  t^,  disposed  of  by  Ww  executors^ 
vUh  th^  confteot  of  the  ;inajonty» 
afi^o^g  the  poGQ-^  in  pious  and  devoiit 
tises;.  and,  especialiyyio  fiid  of  ibe 
n|^fssiii^s.of  ^lis. college >. in  trasses 
and  in  alms-deeds. foi  .the  salva^va 


p#lrcatslmdfrieadfr^>     .0  .  .:^: 

.  •*  The  codiqil  comp^ieeft  bi%  cb»p** 
laina,  officers,  and  A^rfaiUsrof  <9iie9 
4«nomip^Uon,  i^  a^l  q|sq  ct^imdir^ 
a^d  tw^nty^-i^ve.'pers^s):  <«nd  4^ 
aadount  .of  bia  bequeau  ^U^>^  tbfsaia 
Qpnsjderable^  n    .    . 

;  "  a>i»  y^ar,  (I486;)  which  va* 
the  last  of  his  life,  afR^rds  an  i|itt«9C^ 
of  bi$  attention  tia  metilk  ond.pf  bia 
dispensing  with  bU  al^tutos*  tQ  rer 
waird  it.  He  bad  no^yk)94i  .wbto^Jii 
bis.  college,  the  good  and^yirtuona 
di<«positiiOti  of  a  .<«hat^bin  wbv  bad 
been  long  there >  aiyi  was  of  acowfiDr 
and  diocese  froni  which  aoholaira 
ccvild  not  be  chosen.  Iq  ohediei|o# 
to  a  leitter  frou)  h\qi,  Hewster  waa 
admiHtediat^thf  ensiung  olecttou  to« 
y^arofprobatiooy  ao4  onlbe  ^aa^^ 
day  to  be  perpetoal  fellow.      >.. 

*'  Caniinal  Ika^fort,  wi^  liGeo«» 
from  l^ing  Henry,  and^.iriibi  coq«^ 
sent  of  &e  roaaier  fo;  wiord^  o£ 
the  bo^ital  of  St..Cros»»  at  Spaipkr 
ford  near  Winchester^'  and  oi  tbo 
brethren  land  qtber  persona  cag-r 
oerned,.  b%d  eografi^d  oi>  the  £btti^- 
dati(tfi  there,  not  lo|ig  befiire  iiiai 
de^th,  a  new  eleemosynary'  iaatitu* 
tion»  IQ  the  honour  <9f  ^^od,.  at»d  of-^ 
thegloriotifl  Virgin  bis  motiheiv  an4 
for  the  salvation  of  bis.  own  4KX1U  It 
was  an  alms- bo  use  oinaLU.povfir^y, 
within  the  precinct  of  the  bpspitaU* 
d^aigi^d  for  two  preab^trrs^  thirty* 
five  brethren,  and  three  usters»  t» 
be  for  ever  under  the  gov^nmeiKi 
of  the  master.  He  bad  provided  ai 
auiiable  endowment  for  the  pprpe^ 
tual  roaiatenance  of  bi»  obarity  j  and 
by  bis  statutes  liad  enjoined  certain 
devotioiis  ai)d  observances  for  the 
h«altj^  of  his  soul*  He  bad  -be-iidesi 
panted  to  the  master  and  brethren 
▼aiioqs  possessions*  rent»«  and  tena-r 
pQi;aL.dQga^ios>  for  the  support  of 
burthens,  aed  the  p^rfonnance  of. 
works  of  piety,  aacc^vemanted*  fot^ 
{^^'  Feb.  ia.42>  by  ind^)t^r<»  be- 

ixvceu 


fAC)     DBmik  mtd  Chorwk^  nf^F.  My^jfTdM^  ^;  ff  #lMfiMAr. 


fmwtk  fli««tt^o^paf«(M;  ^  But  ti\»  ^aa 
ii4m»  ^ef  pveifaited^  b(i4  bee«  gra* 

Hie  ainn^-lMicffeof  #fl^^/«  potrrrfy  cuK* 
llHle<i|  we^nafMipposei  with  regret, 
but  iK^ithoUt  being  able'la  preVeht' 
«heYobb«ry.  Tire  aceeasion  of  king 
RmAp)^  the^Sevetitli  frnnired  an  ex* 
mdvation  '•  into '  its  fircumstances ; 
.a«A  liie^ifulr  U  ^ontaiited  in  an  ^<* 
aiinHiltttit  ^ed  Somhwaitbam  the 
3tf >ef  Acigiiat^  V4B6>  tn  the  fbrrksth 
fesr  «#  hiacomeci^ti^fn;  i^tlng 
f)lHh»^^^a4  tirte,  and  th«  aucceecliog 
malftee^f  fneny  had  entfr^ly  9(rit>pedf 
tie  Ixi^al'  of  -ttie  sedilar  estates 
amMiz«<f  to  it  hj  Beaiifbrt>  \rfaich 
hid  bM^^lMl  on,  and  wei«  dccti- 
pM  bf  nhhte  and  powerfti^  persons ; 
tbat^it  Waa  ttow  liftpoaatble  his  Inteiii*' 
tlei|  codkl  b^^ftfHKied  in  the  whote, 
and  tbit  the  bifhofi;  from  eompas- 
slao  Whta  predecce^ier^  whose  piety 
\#a^  (h«544ifolted>  and  from  a  aense- 
ol^  doty  yff$^  knpetkd  to  upheld  his 
dtMgn,  90  i^  as  it  conld  be  Ally 
aopfKHted  hf  the  prodoee  of  some 
ee<Aeaiaatk»l  bendicea  which  re- 
niaihed.  '  He  decreed^  therefore^ 
that  in"  feiure  Ihtfe  should  be  for 
e#er  in  the  said  alms-house  tw>e  bre* 
tbren,  bound  to  vaj  private  pi^ajers^ 
like  f heboid  brethren,  bet  diflTering' 
i«*  habit)  and  ene  perpetual  ehap« 
}aio,  to  be  preaented  by  tlie  master, 
and  admitted  by  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester/ to  celebrate  mass  daily  in 
peraon,  or  by  depaty,  with  a  speciai 
coHect  ler  the  seal  ef  the  cardinal,' 
And  with  the  other  prayers  enjoinecl 
In  the  atatutes.  To  each  ef  t£e  two  ^ 
brethren  he  assigned  yearly  aeventy- 
thive  shiMinge  and  ^ar  |feflKe$  tcr 
the  chapkatn  ten  mark»»  to  be  paid 
bf  the  naaater  ftom  the  profiia  Of^ 
the  patiahdmrchef  Groedale  and 
of  St.  Faith  naBr  Wynton,  and  ef ' 
oaher  bamttrray  in  coarfonnitf  tb  tii» 
inlantioR  of  the  approprialor)  and 


te  the  tfMiiVef >  mr  Bia  tietinwj  letii 
pesmea«  xue  reaMue  ea  mew  ne* 
come  hedfreefeed  to  be  lesetved  ■n-' 
mially  for  the  necessary  expenaea  ef 
the  {Afemiiea ;  the  iodgfnga  of  tto 
chaphim  ted'bititfai'eu  te  beFcpriMv 
aeeetdiiig  to  'the  dM  atetntaa  mtnk 
ordinances; 

*^  The  blilM^  appaaA' te  Yaam 
possessed  a  robust  conatiMtitEKTf  anv' 
to  have  long  ei^joyed  almoM  un- 
interrupted health.    Ite  n<9Wfe]|' 
suddenly  into  a  grievooa  ^diaeaaa^* 
which,-  in  the  fignf ati?e  kngnage  ol^ 
Dr.  Sodden,  creeping  afid  eteafit^- 
thn>ogh  his  limbs  and  maiitow, '-  got 
into  the  citadel  of  hia  heart;  andao 
entirely  evetrame  Iwn  asf  ib  iMing^ 
on  a  speedy  dritointion.    'Hb  dM' 
on  Friday  the  1  ith  of  August,  !4d9, 
at  four  in  the  aAemoton.    Hia  'dfa(^' 
order,  of  which  the  account  taeb^' 
score,  seema  to  have  b^a  in  Ilio 
extf(^mities.    Its  inroad  waa  gradM/- 
and  itseiaed  on  hta'vitala  by  iiMKn^'^ 
sible  degrees,  as  we  are  toidl  ^tn-  he^ 
waa  able,  es  is  7>rovcd  by  hta  ^Re«: 
gtster,  to  give  imtlhition  to  if  liWi^ 
on  the  same  day.    The  body  <Wi* 
removed  to  WincheWer  iWth  gtesft- 
funeral  pomp;  and,  efter  the  naod^ 
sol^nnity,  depodiied-in  th^' tea6fb* 
within  the-chirpelef  St.  Mat^Mag^' 
dttlen'in-the  cathedral,  aceoi^hsg  to=l 
the  directions  in  hia  will.      *  .   ~  -  •  * 
•  *■  In  the  Accottnt-bobk  of  Ob  year 
a  payment  itfentei'edi  far  tlwicetih*" , 
which  conT&|red  to  the  college  ser* 
vants  baiongrng  to  "the^prarocar^ 
and  for  the  carnage  ef  divers  thtnga 
from  Wallbbm.  Among  ttteaiti^ea 
then  removed  were   probably  the 
mitre,  xreaiar^aUd^' pontifical  habit 
of  tbc  founder;  which  were  repo- 
shed  ar  membrifis  of  hhn^  Ae 
treasury."  AlThiaeaequica  peffowfed 
in 'the  ciille^^wart^espendecl  thi«e' 
pouhdl^atxamling^andeltfv^en  peoM^ 
halfpennyi  isbd^n  the' ^rebtal  thter 
pennde  Jiiglit  "^MlttigB  ^od  acArett 
pence.    On  Ina  ebita,  the  chapd^ 


GbmmlF^ng^^^l4fkiift1^hhBkk^(lfl09tiM.        ^^ 


mn^ftmfmgfptm^  was  itomeA  in  fl«H- 
abj^  taagii}g8>  and  fiU  tire  std  m- 
l^^Uy  obaemtf  wVich  b  usual  in 
tl^K  IUnis8&  eatkolip  worship  on  scich 
ofo^sioos.  A  charge  is  exiaol  for 
g^QfB  waf  ibr  tWimiXmg  of  flowen 
T^od  the  candles.  A  disthbutioa 
of  fbrty  shillings  yearly^  on  his  aimi* 
V4isaiT>.  was  decreed  ^  the  piesi- 
.  deta  apid  senior  felkywa.  We  $n4 
the  execQlors  bosied  in  settling  ihrii: 
f^fijMerns  wi(|»  the  cottege.  Pees 
were  given  to  counsel  for  advicp, 
mad  Dr.  Mayew  attended  paiiiataeot. 
ta  the  boftiness  of  the  soopty. 

**  tt  has  been  observed,  that  three 
prelstcs  in  saocessioa  held  the  same 
bishopHi?  an  4]iuadred  and  aineteen 
years,  iAk  liroe  between  Ae  ooase* 
cratpoo  of  Wy  Heham  and  the  deat  h  of 
Waiafleue.  1  be)ast  hadittbirty-eighc 
years  and  twelve  days«  (one  year  less 
than  Wyk^hana,  and  three  than 
Be^ofbrt^) according  to  Buddeo,  who. 
compute^  frofn  hisinsta\lation>  which 
was  on  the  3Q(h  of  August  144^; 
ortfairtj-ninc  years,  if  w^  follow 
Qpdwtn.  He  was  elected,  we  have 
i^»  on  the  Mth  of  April  1447, 
and  fonsrctated  on  the  t3th  of  <^nly 
^llpwing.  Tiie  are.  contin\ied  va* 
cpA  until  the  29tb  of  January  X4B7, 
wi^n  Coortney  bishop  of  Exeter 
w^  iransl^tad  to  it  b/  a  bulla  of 
Fop^  Innocent,  . 

M  "  i  have  met  7ith  oe  accusation 
«|^  qpr  xcfactiononi  Way  nflete^  which 


I  have  not  piodaeed  Hrtta  open  view. 
Humane  and  baaevolent  in  ao  an* 
coratnaa  degree^  he  appears  to  hava 
had  no  enemies  bat  from  party^  and 
to  hare  disanaad  even  tjiesa  df  their  * 
malioe.  His  4evorioa  was  fervent - 
without  hypocrisy :  bb  bounty  oali^ 
miied  axo^t  by  his  income.  As  $ 
bi9bap,  he  was  a  kind  father  re* 
vered  by  his  children :  as  a  fom^der^ 
he  was  QQagni6cent  and.  momfioant. 
He  was  ever  intept  on  aileviatiiig. 
distress  and  misery.  He  dlipeoaeS 
largely  by  his  almoner  to  t^ie  poor* 
He  enfranchised  several  of  his  vaa* 
sals  from  the  legal  bondage  to  whidi 
they  weie  consigned  by  the.  Ibild|i 
system.  He  abounded  in  works  of 
charity  and  mercy.  AmtaU^  and 
a^le  in  his  whole  depprtnneot,  hk 
was  as  generally  belofed  aa  tt^ 
spected.  The  prudence,  AJefity^ 
and  innocence^  which  preservad  htqa 
when  tossed  about  on  the  variable 
waves  of  .incooftant.fartone^  diirinf 
the  long  and  mighty  tempest  of  die 
civil  war,  was  justly  a  s!tibject  of 
wonder  to  his  biogrenher ,  ]>r.  Bad« 
^en.  Il  is  remarkawe>  tjnt  he  can* 
ciliated  the  favour  of  sucoss^vesove* 
reigns  of  opposite  principles  and 
cbaractenM  and  thatj  as  this  author 
tells  us,  the  kings  bis  benefactora 
were,  by  his  address  in  conferr^n^ 
obKgatioiis  on  thorn  in  bis  turn, 
converted  from  being  bis  creditieni 
into  his  debtors. 


( .  Qsuf  M^AL  Visw  or  tw  Lira  or  the  u^n  Bisaor  op  Londoh.' 
[Trqk  b»  Lin  aT  mn  Bar.  R.  Hobosoh.] 


••,  T^R.  Beilby  Porteos,  late  K- 
^.JJFshop  of  LoodooA  was  the 
yawig^^t  but  one  of  nineteen  cbil- 
d|ei^  and  was  bom  at  Xori;  oa  the 
«({)  of*  May  Jim  His  father  qnd 
Hiottmr  ware  nativsa  of  V irgMm  in 


North  America.  They  wiaie  bodi 
descended  from  good  faniilies,  find^  ' 
during  their  residence  in  that  cdo: 
liji  were  on  a  footing  with  ita  prin^ 
c^l  inhabitants,  to  many  of  whoi^ . 
thay  vaia  alUed.  '  His  iktbcr  waa 
w.  *      .  .  of 


J 


lipon  hU.'  own  estate.  .'  It.',<;ft68iftp4 
cjuefly^  Of  piaiitiitiooJi  qf  tolia^io  > 
«ud  po  pnQ  o^.t'&e&c»  called.  NeiK*. 
Bptdc^(rrym^  village  pf  that.  i»m^ 
Dc^  Ecliubiirgh,  oijce  belongu^  Ji» 
^9  fdipily^  but  now  ia  .pa«»$e3BSUMi'o( 
thQ  Marquis  o^  LvtbianU  ^^  usual}/ 
r^isided.  .The  houii^  >i^0Qd  upqn  a  cLs** 
ipgjgryu'nd,  wifli  a  gr^div4l  dcsceDi  to 
York  riycr^-wliicU'wajs  tjierc^tieasi^ 
two  miles  i)vcr :  and  bcrelie  cojoje^, 
withia '  "biiuiscl/  eyety  comfort^ and 
conv^nysncc  tjiaf  a  man  of  ipo^erate 
wwl>cs.<;ould  desire;  Jiving  \vx'.hout 
tl^o  t)^;tbch  9/  tastes,  and  possps>i[pg» 
qnder  tb.e  povveriul  4>r6iecOQo  of 
this  Kujg(tpt|i^  peace,  'pkotj^,;  an?^ 
security.^  ^T()qBUhop  had  a  sinjul^r 
pijrtu/o,  Vijclu  Jhoupb  bdt  Aw.  Ui. 
test  ^stj'I^\pf  cQloufing,  .was  yet 
jUioug;h|  valuable,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey-' 
nold^j  as  a, specimen  of  the  extent' 
lyhich  ibe^art  of,p5iinting  bad  rcacbed- 


it  ib'it  tinie  in  An^erica  i.and  he  bira- 
^If  very  highly  pri^sed  it,  as  exhibit- 
ipg.a  faitbjful'and  interesting  i'epre- 
iCijtatiori'QrUTs  father'ij  rej>iclence.  ^ 

*  '/'fj^is  ifi9il^x]$  name  was.Jcnr 
^I^Pj  -She  was  said  to  be  distantly 
rejated,  tp  Sarah  Jen  icings',  the  wifqi 
of  Jo.hQp,  .Duke  of  Ma fl borough  : 
aiii.  twp:Qf  her  anqestprs.  Sir  Ed- 
liiund  .if\d  .Si;*  Jgnatliap  Jehninge/ 
lived  \ai  fiippn.  in  Yorkshire,  tor 
U^hicli  place,  U  appears,  they  \\'cre 
iJbth  represenlillves  ip  P^rliainent 
i4  (Ke  re igp^^of  James  the  Secpnd. 
Her.  f?ther^  "^CbioneL  Jennings,  was 
Sir  Edmun(fs  'son,  and  llie  first  pf 
tjie  farnily]  who  settled  in  yiijgiijla*' 
wlierehe' was  Supertritenciant  of  In-  : 
diaj)  ajflf^irs.^for  -that,  provincp^;  be- 
came gfterwardsone  of  the'Suprerae 
Council i  and  for  some  time  acred 
a^DepulyvGovernor  of  the  CpTgny..^ 

' ;*'  Xlie. principal  reason  whjch'  in-', 
j^ccd.t}ieJBlahpp>  fajber  tp  ^uiia 


wacqajfeirtaWe^tt, 

iai;/i^is«^,cBildfeH  ..bettef  i^^FiW^M 
tJiaQ  lv:^.Wld  t^ece  ,Qbtaii,rT^ 

paired  )^  thfs  cJLimf^t^i  ai^jyl)^ 
Clauses.  Goc^biu^*  detenniaed  ji^fliM 
leogtii'tQ  lcaye.cbe  popo^,  w^^ 
txipye  to  t)pglaq4>  wbicU^9^M:cQ^ 
ingly  did  ^  J72q,  atid  fiyftj^hiipylg 
iatbeqiiy  of  Vork*     .       .,.    ^  ,,'. 

tbat  ao^iippprUpt  o)ac»  ^this  £h^y[|g% 
in  his  sauoiiou  was.  Weod^p^,  wiQ^ 
coosiderabic  .  iiM:pbv,eniepfx^  iJ^i, 
whilst  his..^ii3cpsea,9very,^car>,^|i 
creased,  Jbi^  reyepue  dlo>tni^t)^- 
moAt  in ;  i^e  s^e  proportiqn V^    ' 
cither  ]by  tKe/ne^ligepQcl^0f:^a5|^ 
nesty  of  HJs  ageijtf,  herec^vgd^ii 
more  tbaw  a  fourtlj  {art  q^,t  ' 
ought  to  B^ve.'becn,Jb}a  real  \f(a 
Bui  6U11,  ^vpn  with  <^uch  copira^d. 
cne^ns,  be^accompUsbed  thcpj^t^ 
nearest  tp  1] w  Ji)eart,  Ibat  of  ^^^jug. 
hU  children  an  excellent  cdu<;^ipn^. 
and  certaipjyj  b.tb^  iQ3,tance.iB({ie«si . 
of  the  subjtsct  pf  these  iD9nc)!qirs^  ]|if^ 
kiadness  was  repaid  beyoui^^U^i^ 
sanguine e>.pectations.         .  •..\'*f  • 
,  "  A'fier. Jbayijlg; been .  fpj^  $e?[fral 
years  at*a  scpall  school  at^X^rlb^^^f;* 
Porleus,  ^ben  atth?  age  of  jtluiK^N 
was  placed a^Ripon,  und^f :tW^j6a$ 
of  Mr.jSyde,  aii  upogtitV/aj^n^lr^ 
judicious  Eaan,,pf  whose  at ^tiqp. 
he  ever !  entertained .  a  gratctiy '^9- 
membran'ce  ]f  and  fiom  biq^^^l^^^, 
Earlier  ^ge .  than  is  now  liguliil^  .'Sc 
case,  be  .was'a^nt  to  C^n^ri^Jgc, 
where,  Tiy'^tbV  rccqniroendaiioi\  jojl* 
under  the  immediate  sup^rjnlead.-^ 
sncc  of  his  elder  brother,  Mr,  iBpbcrt* 
Foneus,  he  yvas  admitted  a  ^^  ^ 
Christ>  College^  of  which  i7r.^^)((^ 
wai  at  that  tune  jii^sterV^aq^^hjs, 
only  person,  wl^om  be^^thj^e'      -     *  ' 
itjie.tJnivcrslry. 
'Mils'atii^otioo^.  while  he  1 
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cbi«%  to  oia&eiHiiiieal  atadkf ;  tnd 
is  tbesfs  be  gave  t&r  best  proof  of 
itadiMlrf  and  abi?iff,\by  the-^taft« 
tim  be.obr^Joed  of  temb  Mrranglcr 
amongif  Uie-  bonorar/  drgrees  of 
liis  year.  After  having,  tak^n  bis 
Bachdorof  Artj  rfegree  in  17^2,  be 
beenae  a  caitdidEite  for  doe  of  tbe 
goid  mt^d'^lI9»  iDstUotecl  aot  lont^  be* 
tore  by  His  Grace  ^heDvkc  of  Ncw- 
ceatlci  on  bis  election  to  ibe  chaji* 
c*e)kHibip/ as  tbe  rewanf  of  emi* 
Beaoe  in  classical  literatnre :  aad  ott 
litis;  tbe  first  pccaston  of  tbcrir  be- 
ing •adjudged,  be  bad  tbe  merit;  ai^er 
'm-  l^og  and  severe  cx/itniaatioQ,  of 
obUining  tbe  second ;  ibe  other  sue- 
cesaful  competitor  beiog  Mr.  Ma* 
aerea^  thcfn  a  afftdent  at  Clare  Hall, 
«iod  now  Cur<ntor  Baron  of  tbe  Ex- 
«bei|Qef»  a  man  of  great  erudition  in 
jtweiy  department' of  learning;  and 
«nore  partictilarly  distiognisbed  by 
liis  uncommon  depth  and  acuteness 
-in  the  abstrustr  parta  of  analytical 
sd^ni.'e. 

'**'  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year, 
JMr.Porteus  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  became  a  resident 
30  Camhckjge.  This,  aa  I  have  fre- 
quently <  beard  him  say,  was  one  of 
tbe  bappkst  periods  of  his  life.  By 
a  teciet  of  uhlooked  fur  ocCnrrences, 
he  bad  been  placed  hi  a  situation 
^arhicbOf  all  others  he  most  coveted ; 
lie  bad  teisnre  to  prosecute  at  his 
owa  discretion  those  pursuits  which 
were  best  suited  to  bis  taste  and  dis- 
.poitttion;  and  during  th<£  intervals  of 
study  be  wiis  passing  his  time  in  tbe 
eociety  of  friends  \^ bom  be  respected 
•aiKi  loved. 

\  "  Ti*e  happiness  however  which 
he  thua  experienced,  was  not  long 
wtihout  alloy)  for  about  this  time 
•he  was  called  sttddenly  into  York- 
abira  by  the  death  of  his  mother; 
an  event  which  filk:<l  ^im  with  tbe 
d^peat  griefs  and^  to^rfb^r  wiiii  a 


aevere  foM'WBii^  hcheiB^tt  hi  tn(i> 
veiliog;  hfooght  Jn'a  moit  lerMI* 
itines!^  the  eftcta  of  wiiieb  befett 
iDccasbitaUy  dtaring  bia  wtoie  li/e«  ^ 
.  **  On  his  return  to  -cellegei  he 
found  that  withoiu  ius  hn^v^edge/ 
bts  friends  had^beenaOlioitiog  Uprr 
bitn  ibe  sitoaiiQQ  of  Eaquire,  Beadle; 
.wbii:b  had  become  vacant  by  tbt 
promotion  of  Mr.  BurtougbSi  after^ 
wards  Sir  Jan>es  Burrofigbs^  to  the 
Hcadiibip  of  Calus  College.  It  nvaa 
an  QfBcebut  ill  suited  with. bis  tnm 
of  mtpd»  and  be  was  at  first  dMn- 
clined  <o  accept  it  ^  but  in  eonse^ 
quence  of  the  kind  eiertioitt  which 
bftd  been  made  in  his  favour^  aM^ 
above  all,  bis  ahxiety  to  n^lieve  bis 
father  from  any  further  e^nse*  be 
at  last  complied.  He  kept  it  bow** 
ever  Uitle  more  than  two  yeera^  liav« 
ing  (letennined  to  make  uj)  the  de- 
ficiency h\  bis  income  in  a  way  more 
agreeable  to  hinxself,  by  taking  prl-, 
vare  pupils.'  Thcsei  M»iib  his  csta-' 
bli'shed  character  and  acknowledge^ 
talents,,  were  easily  obtained:  tx^d, 
.amonast  others^. waa  tbe  late  ijofd 
•Grant  bam,  afterwards  amba^^sador  to 
Spain,  and,  for  a  short  time,  as  bia 
father  had  been  before  bini,  Secre* 
tary  of  State.  He  waa  a  man  of  the 
roost  amiable  disposition,  of  Unblc^ 
-mlshed  Integrity,  and  abtgbly  ci>l- 
tivated  uudurstahdingi  an4b!s  death, 
which  happened  prenaaturety  in  l/SiS, 
was  geneially  and  deeply  lamented  i 
by  none  however  moresinccire)/  than 
.by  bit  early  fuend  and  tutor,  who 
had  conceived  the  highest  opintori  of 
his  abilities,  Und  bad  Uved  with  him 
.for  nearly  thirty  years  on  tcrma  ef 
mutual  intimacy,  coofidenoe*.  and 
regard, 

.  .*'  Mr.  Porte(»bad  beeii  loOg.  dea-. 
tiueJ  for  thecburch,  af  we}!  by  bia 
own  deliberate  choice,  a&  tbewi^iea. 
.of  his  fym&y\  and  accordtogLy,  jat 
.the  age  o^  twemy-six,  be*too|  or-.^ 
de^sbeieg  ordained  dea^tcfti  at  Book- 
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Urn  in  tfie.jN»p  i7#7  br  Slr.Vfa«iy» 
Ami  BUhop  of  t,4iicoiii,  «44t.tu^ 
l^ngtiftcr;{»ric«t  ^r  ArehbisQp;HiiK-» 
ton  ol  VoHi,  mherfi  be  pnsais^  tlni. 
•rdia«^ioa  sfitmou,  Ou  bU  mburn 
to  the  Umremiy  he  rosaiqed  ik» 
rbarge  of  his  popiiiBi  bat,  4ii«I4tt 
dio  cam  of  tuition*  he  found  ti<mo 
l^of.berpmvuits^aBd  more  particu« 
l«riy  for  U^  e&ercise  of  hi&  poetical 
taleati,  mbich  were  certainly  of  no 
Qfdiaiinr  stamp.  Of  thia  indeed  be 
eoon  attcj'  ^ave  a  public  proof,  by 
ohkaininff  Mr  Seatoo*s  prise  for  ihe 
iMsst  English  poem  on  a  iacred  siib- 
jeot.  -Ilie  subjaet  iiited  upon  waa 
''  Sealh^*'  and  it  was  one  perhaps 
at  that,  time  better  auited  than  any 
other  to  hit  feelings,  iu  consequence 
tyf  bis  father*6  deaths  which  bad  oc- 
curred a  little  before.  The- loss  of 
so  kind  a  parent,  whom  he<tnost  ain- 
•oerely  .  loved,  had  very  deeply  af* 
ilct^faim^  aiid  he  was  therefore 
wd)  prepared  to  describe  iq  the  Jan* 
f UBg4^  of  the  heart  the  sad  and  solemn 
HQtM  of  human  mortality-  How 
•dOAJrabiy  be  has  done  it,  these  who 
linow.  s^tkd  caoi  feel  the  poem,  are 
te&t  able  to  judge.  It  has  been  long  . 
in  priutr  and,  I  believe*  has  been 
iifi6.ibrmlv  eotisidered  as  e  very  able 
coQiposl tton.  Ut»dpubtedly ,  asa jove- 
niie  performance,  there  are  few  su? 
ptmxi  tor  it  diaplays  a  correctneaa 
pf  tante  combined  with  a  sablimity 
of  tb<»ight,  and  a  power  and  justness 
of  eiprc«;sion,  which  have  seldom 
t^enrexhibited  in  the  tirsCefusiona 
oflioetiy. 

r  In  the  m&u  time  he  was  not  in* 
fttleotjve  to  the  duties  of  bis  profes- 
sion^ Aoi^'UnmiBdfql  of  the  engage^ 
ment  into  which  he  had  entered, 
'^  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  er- 
'fonflous  and  strange  doctrines  can. 
tiary  to  God's  wdrd/'  A  profane 
and  viiy  lioentious  paoiplilet,  en* 
titled,  '^  He  History  of  the  .Mao 
1^  God's  omh  Heart/  w^  ebjouk. 


that  tfqui  .HMfdh  la^ 
had  osade.a  ^foogeroaa.tn  ^ 
on  the  pt^ie  miod.    {cs  obj^  waa 
to  sUikaa  seccet:  blow  at  reiRehlkNi 
by  iddiculing  the  bebtti^  snaa^M^ 
anfi  religion  of  the  Jewa^  and*  pes* 
iicukrly,  pj  represeniing  the  <^faa* 
ra(Tt«Eir  of  i>pvid  in  a  mosi  i^ioaa 
point  of  «riew..    Mr.  Porleiis  pvwat 
opce  the  feilacy  and  misehiiBf^Qf  dii^: 
publication)  and>:  with  the  view 4]f- 
checking  iu  pemicioos  -tendeaqfe 
cenoppsed  and  preaclied  be£pefMHi: 
UniyerBity  a  senaon  in  answer -le^  il*  • 
in  whioh  he  forcibly  4;apoeedJla 
many  errors  and  miscrpiyf  cntptidpt t . 
vindicated  the  Mosaic  Law  fnm  lM« 
ohacgos  biptight-i^acost  iti^tand^jny 
the  clearoitiand  most  sunsftiaiftetj 
reasons  for  the  IngKa^d-  pee^yier- 
name  by  whidi  Dtavid  w^s  dufti^t 
guUhed,  i^ofiely,  )*  Thfs  man.<^il0sr 
God's  own  heart.'*    NothingiiitiQnd 
can  be  more  etilQtly  jtiitt  ^Mfopd^ 
character  which  he  has.  th^iiy  giiren 
of  the-  royal  peni^t,  or-  nsiof^  4aa« 
pressive  than  the  moral  ap^^iMcatioDi 
and  it  is  therefore  na,  wond<K^  itot 
the  sermoaajioald  liave  beei^  beari, 
as  it  wasj  with  g»ea(  ataentioo^at 
the  time,  and  aAerwarfls>  whicil^ia. 
print,  noit  £ivi0urably  neeetijedf    |l 
is  now  (he  $fth  in  Jiisseeond;?^ 
lame  of  Piscoi^^rseai  wHh.iii^  o9a^ 
Sinn  however,  ef  some. pay a^ off 
poiemicel  nalurq,  inordi^^^  bie 
has  himself  obeerved,  '>  to.p^^kt 
more  praetical*  •  and  of  eottne.ausie 
generally  useful/'  .    j.   -  •^'  . 

'*  Before  the^.  appoaiapeiBi -^.itbis 
sermon,  hestc^hsgh  in.j|)^^«^^ 
matioB  of  the  Unii«i:^ty*fo«  Jtti«9^  • 
attauimentf  W  it  tended  ta^^on^^ 
cdly  to  raise  l^m^  itill  highfa  rSf)  tbe 
puUic  opiqioo  I  and«  as  a<9«Mi*nf 
It,  be  WAS.  not  long  after,  appflliiM. 
by  Aichbisbop  Seeker,  one  of  |i|a4a-  * 
mestic  cbaplamt,  TbifaypeiP^MPt. 
took  plane  eiM^lf  in  l)0^  a|i4  i^flha 
coone  of'  that  anaynar  ^a  Aoilied 

oolite. 
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cMigP^,  ivli^e  he  fisdUvCd  nsd^ 
l}9pptt^tar  the  Usr  liAui^tedh  years, 
t^rcsf^  at  L^)b(^h/  Hei^  he  bad 
afO|^  i^«uite  ^r  Iita  jfirdtiMiodal' 
sHulii^f;  and  it  va»  beiitles  a  fio- 
gnUM  a«krAoC8g«>  wbicli  lie  did  not 
fail  tolmpicNret  to  haVeCcocvitantly 
bKfl0teh'\m  nvcb  asuideasthe  Ardi-» 
hi»lkm^>  man  whom  he  ^e)\  de«: 
teiib»"*fii  endowed  with  superior 
tglent»>  ^hich  he  had  higbfy  culti*  i 
tmddi^^ii  stroDff  and  soisndunder* 
sUKbditrgf  cftJittmive  dud  profound 
ertldMo&i  more  particu^rly  in  He-^ 
hltw  li«»iai«iiie,  and  every  branch  of 
tli^legyi^  an  admired  and  bsbful 
pfeac4Mf|  of  anblemithed  pority  of 
td^MerVi  unafiected  piety.  Unbond- 
ed hiMevelence,  and  exemplary  in 
the  diicltai^  of  all  his  various  fUtiC'' 
ticftiMj  es  a  parochial  ckrgyAiaD,  a 
btifiop»*  «iKl  A  tnetropflAiian/'  **  He 
Wttk^wtntiy'  hea^d»,  *«  a  nic^t  kind 
frieiid  and  a  bountiful  t^^nefrietor: 
bci(  fi^r  hbyond  all  the  oth^  benrfits 
Idcfrin^edy-was  that  inv^hi^tile  one 
of  >eiiioyt0g  ht«  coin\ersati6h)  of  bc- 
lAff i^oOodnrd  with  bin  dife^iren  and. 
ameei' aivi)  Of  living  ufidc^r  thb  iiv*. 
fiaeoto  of  bis  example.  These  weie 
adfaAlag!::s  indeed';  a»d,  Altbougb  I 
did  not  >roSt  by  them  fo  mocb  as  I 
0^|hf>'7H'*'t6  them,  undtf  Pnovi- 
deM«^  liracribe  wfeatevef  IHile  cre- 
dit 1  btf^trrtained  in  the  worldj^  and 
the'  lf}gb  sftoatlon  I  faaVd  sifioe  ar« 
rA/etMCHtheahoreh> 

♦*43pihe  13«h  of  W|«y,  1765,  Mr. 
Porteus  -married  Mai'gar^f,  eldest 
daughter  dFBiian  Hodg^n,  Esq.  of 
Ashbodriie  In  Derbyshire;  and  in 
the-oo^ise  of  the  smn'e  year  he  was 
uT^HtMei  by  thft.Archbish^p'to  the 
tw^sitiflfn  livings  of.ituekirig  and 
Wltu^r^ihai^  fo  Kentj  which,  howw^ 
ever/ hb  #000  tt^gtitd  fbr^the  rec* 
torf6f  ihaiikian^m  the  teme  ctitmiy^ 
id  tfdaUUm^iO  r  p^bend  nt  Piterbo- 
rdo^h,  wmch  tefd  baen  ,j;r\'en  bidy 
)^  hia  ifrite  tMoft:  UpetTthe  iiktk 


ti^' '  recttJry  bf  Lambfefh V  atr#  sdOtf'/ 
afeer'thK  he'toAk  his  ««l^et3  aCDbc^. 
tor  In  Divinity,  on  which ''b^caai6nf% 
h<$pfeached  the  cpmihcri6:fe<^t  fcr- . 
nMn.    1x1  this  di»citarse'^  \i^j}ich  ii 
ndw  (be  eighth  of  his  *?sttoHknc» . 
'♦  I  tthtnred/'  he  says-;  "tdtticom-i.* 
mend  it  to  the  University  to  pay  a; 
little  more  'arteotion  to  the  instr6c-] 
tion  of  their  youths  esprciaWy  \hos6 
designed  fqt  orders,  in  th^  prlncipTei , 
of  rci-ealed  reifgron.  i proposed  thai. 
these '  should  luive  n  piacr  assigned 
to  tbeib  acf^png  the  other  loitbtory. 
studies  of  the  place ;  that  they  shou}  J 
have  the  same  enaouragemetu  given . 
to  thetn  as  all  the  other  sciences  f, 
that  tiiey  should  be  made  an  indis'', 
pensable  branch  of  academical  cdu^ 
cation,  and  hate  their  full  share  o£\ 
academical   honours   and  rewards;; 
This  produced  no  practical  effect  at 
the  time:  but  some  years  afterwards/ 
Wr.-  Norris,  a  gcntlernah  cf  fortuire^ 
in  Norfolk,  rtrto  whose  hands  some 
extracts    from  this  discoprtC  ^^P\ 
pened  to'fall,  mas  tndtced  by.thorrt*" 
to  found  and  endow"  a  proftfssorshipl 
at  Cambridge,  for  tbd  $61e'  puipose 
of  grving  lectures  to  tlie  students 
there  in  the  doctrines  of  VeVcalcd 
rdigibn,  and  afterwards  t6  bequeath 
by  his  will  a  premjnm  of  twelve' 
pounds  per  ann.  to  the  aiith^r  x>{  the 
best  prose  essay  on  a  saered'subject}. , 
the  larger  part:  of  that  iiixm  tobt  ek; 
ponded  ofr  a  gold  medal,  a'nd  (he 
remainder  in  iSoks."   "       "^  ' 

"  Thfcse,  as  may  be  well  jtnofa* 
glned,  were  tiiosi  gratifyine  circum-: 
stances  16'  Dr»  iPbrteus-  a^  ^^i-  ex*' 
cceded  his  expectation:  Attlrtfkmc' 
time,  the  bbjcct  vrtitch'beliad  la 
view,  was  \fi  itself  so  reusbnablc,'  so. 
evidcntlir  neccssaty  In  all  Cbrfstlait' 
education,' ahd  he  had  e^orced  & 
iti  a  manner  so  powerful  atictcoo^  * 
vit^hgi»  that  one  cannot  wonder  it 
ihould  axAc  9t^  saigas  tiCiinds  a  very 
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pious  indtlySdu^l,.  to  carFjr  it  intb  ex- 
«eiiti0n«  •,  ,TJi?^c  Vckuli  uriquest joqa^fy 
Ikmi  bc^o  n  moiit  beneficial  !one  3  for 
ilkh^%  not  o^ljr  produccii  some  rx- 
4idiki?t  prizq'dissertations  on  Venous 
toporUnt'  subjects  artd  made  the- 
plogy  an  Q^^ntiai  part  of  Academical 
jtosti:cc^^)im;  Iput  bas  beeo  the  meah^ 


ArchbtehVip  ftl  drawti  ^itf^^^wMfrnff 
and  d^<?cirTrt!fcation.  <l%ef^  M«^«« 
fnisff  titifs  tfirdWti  ''1T1  t6  ^utidtoli 
and  set  dff  thepittttte.  it  i«  1 
with  tficfirtn  hartd,  and  iH  thi  j 
bokmlilig^  truthr  and  ttse*! 
sion  left  oq  the^rmtid  U  »^n^M 
setitint^nt  of  adMihitmti  umi  iskdbm 
for  the  t^this,  the  ern^i^h,  Ibft 
imostetitff<{Hii$'^Deficen(<«^>  tLPuMmt 


f)^  gWc^fo  the  world  o»e  of  ihe  pYofotind  Chtfetattt  pietj/iof  tftkr* 

tUe^t  and  .most  compendious  sys-  Ib^triotis  t'relate.        •              *.  fisrt 

teois  qf.  dlwnitj,  of  which  ft  js  at  ;  *♦  It  ^'as  nothftw^lret  tatMf-t^ 

^prpsept  ,in  possession,  namely,  i he  giving  tp' thid 'i^orld  thte •**  reffti^ w 

Xfcturcs-dclivicred  by  the  first  NoN  bis  rifc,*^  that  Df.  ?ortetis\ft«tii*« 

,j-i9iai>f foffaisqr^  Dr.  Hey  The  read.(^  bis  respex^  'and  dffedti^  ^  ^  tatiV* 

'^fll  Qo  doubt  be  struck  with  a  ^rrat  mory  of  hls^  great  Mend.-  If ^  ifrg- 

,ori{;ii)aHt3t  a^d  somHinies  cccenf ri-  lected  s^efwards*tio  «fpporrilhit^4f 


.  iHty  of  i\lu^a(ioii;  but,  as  a  worlc 
.of  fcftnjicc,. lull  of  depp  research, 
.Aod  accuffitc  arid  cxieasive  \nforqia- 
.  /  lion/  nfprp  particuUrly  with  respect 
.  1^  the  biftory  and  doctrines  qf  the 
ndi^rcii  ^  C^iglafid,  it  caniiot  Ve  Too 
,  ftfonigly.  r^cynp mended  tq  t^  bibli- 
.  '<ja)  fitu^nt.  . 

.  '  «<Of>tb#3dofAugU8>>  \7St^,if' 
.Cera  most  (iiirassing  and  piijifMl  ill- 
;.  ^si,.  which  he  herewith  the.  great- 
'.,.CSt  fprti^pdc/aod  the  most  profound 


defend  itig  Wm  privately -of  ptiMlclf. 
He  snffcnfdiit^cafomny  i^  ge'tf^fCMhl, 
no  unj^ist  'fosh^irMfi  \o  WthKf^n 
out  agaiHfrt^hFra,  'Wftboot  ihlMdMy 
stepping  forvrard 'to  -refu^-'Ml'''to 
repel  ft .  *^  fiis  ankiety^iti  thSa^pwrii- 
ciifar"  wasHmremitting' aftd'ltitw- 
gant.  As  lih^'itistattce^of  ity  1  «an 
never  forgcf  thd  stirprtte  -aa*  piin 
and  IridfgiSat^bn,  wfiich'^'it^rtc  «t- 
dtedPlntns  rtfind,  opoii  r^tfdSAg^t^o 
passdge^  in  the  late  litii^  CMii^'s 


arqi3^sC{!Ji^e  in  the  diviie  ,  wjll,  works,  'in  onertf  whidx  ftc^teiiftitiof 
,  Ai;chbbbop  Seeker  died  at  ^.^uibcth,  an  Epigram- is  rtade  Iho-  ttitti  ^ttfMm 
ieavihg  hU  twp  chaplains^  Dr.  Stin-  '  tht  suppos^tioh/that  th<^  Ar^bMbp 

(Ofi  apd i(Xp>Porteu8,  joint  executors, '  was  !a  nypttcJrite:  atid  ^ft-^fic-%tter, 
.  4n(|,  amqngHt  other  directions  of  "his    he  fs  expressly  didf^erf^  Ifi  4ir^t 

wiil,  c^flnmitting  to' their  care  the'  u o^oal I fiW  term^  ^vIiK'tivftg'^bieen 
.  XtJnui\  lifid.publication  of  his  Lec^    the  pri;^sideriibf  ati  '^theisKIM^^tlbb! 


tuT$f  pp  tM  Catechism,  his  manu- 
'    Scriptjucnnpni,  and  other  occasional 

^iting^.  This  trust  was  foithfully 
..fulfiUed::  abd  in  order  to  render  *he 
.  ..w6fk  jDOXp  complete,  as  well  as  to 

pay  l^e.  Iin&t. tribute  in  his. power  to 

m  dj^cqas«d  friend  and  benefuoor. 


Such  as9c^ii6n^fis  tbe^^;"^  dfl|^H£te- 
ful  it)  thettisdve<:;andao  iifMf  tfod 
^ossTy  tM^Je,  'the  Bishop  "oTli^wIon, 
as  tie  then'^as,  could  T«il  s^fl^'lfor 
hWnofnent  to' pas!i  n'i^tconfWM?ewpd» 
ttfe  wTOlt"' lirtwediatblr  fo  Aia^^i^or, 
MV.'Bc^7,  «tarlhg  Irl  t«^' ififtttfcst 


JDr.  WirjffW!  prefixed  a  *'  Revi^tw  of  rerrtns  the  fnjtjsticennd^tieWe*"  of 
Hie  jj^bljisbop's  Life  and  Charac-  such  flagrant  ihisrepTe^w*atk4w,''^nd 
fer ''..  It,  is  imqneitionabiy  a  mas-  oftVrihg'/l'f 'the  thteg' \4«^p•««Wble, 
*wrt^;|ip*wmance,  vid  pne  of  the  to  h3Ve:^c1c?art«i/wHl^!»'WitWlhrd 
apectnocns  ef  WograpKica!  '  tlirm,'OTictSted'atW^^I*H4xjv'nEe. 

Dnfuttoi^aielyj 


Ckwr«l  iB^wiy;M<iX«/:r^fi^^^  [f^i 


«!l^w#te)y^  tlieinBok  Wgot  too 
i^piNsh,:i9j^  otrculatio^  tp  i:eQii^r  Urn 
]K9p9fial  l^istble :  but  bp,  kp  far  &uc- 
^tfd^dfxM  to  otktaiu  a  d\i;cci  promise. 
fr^ilSi.MF.  Bcn:y,,4.M/ tsboolcl  the 
llnMi  fl^r  qnostion  ever  ri^ch  a  aer 
c«ifi4#iiiuon^  the  obi)Oxbu$  passages 

.TT  M:  >TI|#  -saror?  solicitn^e.  was  also 

.fflfy.sffqoijiy  jmjirkcd  wk^ndt'hcr  iiv 

9tlin^r  opop  bis  periisiog  tb^  Life 

^f  j«W^hl^<  .WarbuTipo^  jby  Bisbop 

Hard.     His  own  worda^,  wbkh  foK 

')lfw^f*Ad^.bow,^a!ck  Wd  ^Uvebis 

tftoUifgfttwens  Mpoa .  tbif ,  subject,  at 

ttiil. safp9  Mme  |bat  thjcy:  bad  ziotbing 

^ctr^Mn-p^  bitterae^  s^nd  ^aQiixiosity. 

'f  ?'f  ini^^is: work,**,  he  gajti  *'  I  fouxid 

jlh^vriflwU.^  -A;icbbisbop_  Seeker 

^e*fly r  Wiiexraicdy  ^i^  a,  writer^ .  a 

,  irohf^r^  » Ar  divine,t  v^h^i  i.  <zrjtiQ  in 

•UAbrfw^  .|  liicrc/ore  abpngbt  u)y. 


Pl',.RoT:teus  4cvd1ed  his  entire  at* 

te^Uiiin  lo  tbe  cfkrc  of  fc!l**P^  b^tHfib 
ficcs,  liuhtbn  and  tto?Befh.'*''THi- 
hi>  parsonage  at  tb^'  fof'iiier  "|4Acf - 
was  ready  for  fais  r^jiiion,  b<5  W 
si4^d  at  a  small  ireitt-  cbTfage"tli''tlii^. 
village  of  Liftton,  wbrdlf  ii%srtMr 
enough  to  enable  hitn  to '^jfietfor^ 
witb  c^as^  bis  parocbiiil  ddt^es>  i^i^i^ 
iptend  the  leparrs,  atid"  nKikdVSUdI 
alteratioaf  as  ihe  great  ctfjfwittJh'y  of  ^ 
the  s^tiiVtion  sciggt^tcd  to'^is  iftiioA^ 
He  bad  found  the  premiiif^'at  fiM 
.in  a  very  ruiiTons  and  ^(-gie^dilMtf^ 
no  rector  havibg  fn^cM  tbt^e  (hr  *ltiMte 
thirjy  years:  bm  ti^  sfiiir  mcWB 
glance  |be  Datura!  beauties  of  tih 
plac<e,  ^nd  (hat  it  reqdifad  o«l4t  4ft 
littte  skill  and  taste  to'displfly  tfa^ 
to  adr^lHtage.  Thin  Was  graduailjr 
anJat  some  e]ip^nsd  edrnpieftely  ef» 
fccleii.    A  new  foont  wa^  aH^waltls 


vSnl^.p^Uodi^poii;  by Jionourand  by  .  added  to  the  hoascV  an^,  By'orMI* 
gvlftimd^A  tOtvicvdico^^'my  old  master    meiuiiig  the  grobnds  sboaf'ii,  nifd 


-j^^tf^^ttbese  unjust  nbd  uijj^rious 
.  MUitnp!^-  to  lower  •  bis.  cl)araicter ; 
r  vMchi  did^  by  publisdiiiig  in  a  se- 
Ip^araftd  formi  a  ccw.  edition  of  the 
.  ii^^^i;Q£xed  toliis  works,  adding  at 
. ,  tl»e^s;inie  time  a  preface^  and  a.iew 


lettipg  in  the  rich  IvxuHant  pi<M^ 
peCt>  ^'bix^h  keon(infiit)decloi»'««i»7 
side,  be  niadcrft  at  last  ^  naosttdhi* 
portable  ^and  delighiftil  Vesldcnoe. 
Every  tbing  indeed  confcirtred  to  al» 
tac^  htm  strongly  to  Htfhto^."  **»It 


jpot^    tepding    to  confute   Bishop'  was  to  me/*  he  sa)*s,'  wiMi  aU  Ifeat 


HfU^*s.  misrepreseatations  of  him 

' .  <«pd  T Ws  wri tings>  .  Still,   however, 

,  litiis  »«t  of  ju^ice  tp  niy  .great  pa- 

I  tKxmj  ^f  V0r  in  tiie  least  diniiiiished 

>  tb«  i^i.s;b  .respect    and  veneration 

■w^ioh  I  always  ent(»'taincd  for  the 

•cbsracipr.of  Bishop  Hurd,   whose 

pietjr,  Ifraruii^g,;  iR!ite,-,arKl  geuwm, 

ffeodejrfd  bioi.tbe.grr^t  ornaciifm 

0f  iifefature  apd  neligiop»  and  very 

.^tttiiy^  gained  bini»  snot  only   the 

^meemy  bnt*  ibe  afl&ction,  frtend* 

'tfaipi.  and  coniidepce  of .  his  Sovo 

't^igng  afid  raised  hiixi  to  that  dis- 

^guasbed  situationtwhidi  be  ftllftd 

,  -'wiib  ao  ofipch  dignity,,  both  jq  puUic 

jife»:and  in  aa  booounible  retirA- 

mmvti  (ot  9Q  long  41  course,  of  years.** 

'  f '  iM<«ff Arah)»8bop^ker's.4c^tbk, 


atiimalion  whidi  w^s  so  beoiritaY"to 
him,  *^  4  little  tfcrrestriWpafUHiiie J 
for  thougK  there  are  limay  fttfiM^ 
ages  larger,  bandsome^  aUd  *  rti6ae 
fioiU  [1i)odio>us«  yet  in  comlbrt^^i^ntttlit 
re^se,  tranqiliiUity ,  and  chee»fi]pMaii» 
in  va/iely  of  Walks,  Shelter,^  shadei, 
and  sunshine,  in  perfectly  rcm^  and 
pictures(}ue  scenery,  I  kndW  ftw  lo* 
pffrior  to  b^  What  hbiv^v^r  i*  of 
ipofe  importance,  no-pja^-^viw  ever 
better  calculated  to  ex6ite  and  «fao- 
rikh  'ctevout  and  :ptous  sbnitlftMloto 
towaikis  the  gipe^  CrMpr  atid^fre-* 
server  of  the  uni^'bfse::  Tbe  sMbam 
^iicnc^  oNbe .thicket  andHhefri»ve» 
the  ex;teDsive  boriabii  tbiit  «ipc£ed  la 
tfad  view^  tbd  glSK'ia  d^  the  fiking 
,iM)d  ih9  setting  stttrruie  i|tteD#r  of 
'     i^tiboft* 


[709:     ia9ihiratj^^a^t4fttfaaM$!»u^ 


tt  wn/oanA\^(it  ai)d  a  stirry  skji  all 
wbicb  presented  themseWes  to  the 
pyc,  ta  a  :irast  eitent  witboqt  Inters 
^upliont  from  tbo  lawn  beifore  the 
^KMise;  these^  ^ud  a  tariety  (j(  othipr 
ivblinie  and  pleasing  objecti^  could 
pel  fdil  to  suothc  9nd  traixjuiliize 
^k1  elevaitc  the  soul^  and  raise  it  up 
to  btgfa  and  ^earenly  caiitemplaiio'ns. 
9ut  it  was  not  the  cbarnis  of  the 
OQuatry  only,  which  formed  the  de- 
light of  Hunton.  The  neighbour- 
llood  5fa8  excellent^  consisting  prio* 
cxp^Jfy  of  ancient  and  bng  eflal 
Wisbei}  families;  who  lived  on  their 
<m%  estates  in  that  deoanjt  hoppita- 
)kif9  and  .that  judicious  mix  tore  of 
•Dcietj  and  retiremeot^  which  con- 
$mt^Xe  the  troe'  felicity  ct  humain 
lifie,  and.^biph  so  remarkably  and 
ao  fortunately  dtstiiigQisb  ih^  eea;* 
fry  and  nobility  of  JSngland  norti 
almost  all  otb^  countries  |n  Barope, 
*rhe  greater  p^rt  of  tbj?m  top  w<ff|p 
^ot  9bly' polished  in  (^Ir  manners^ 
Irat  of  efeniplary  piety,  pipWty^ 
and  benerple^/  \     \-  - 

♦*  M^b'  Ijjowerqr  as  b«  epjoyed 
fmK fi,tctr^t  ipd  soch  friends  as 
Ihdte^it  npi^er  witlidrcw  bis  tboiighti 
|r<minbi]s's(^rk)us'QQ4  more  import- 
ant pursiijli.^  Jif  dwcbargcd  with 
j^  thp  kilties  oif  his  parish  j . preacb- 
^  ^fj^oiV  jih^ys  \u  iho  mormtig^i 
^R  the  ^<ttOToori>«ry  frequently  lee* 
fl9PBi  ok  the.  catechism )  and;  lo^t 
f9  Of^t^i|ity,,wl;^  fit  bc« 

^rapon,  ,of  i^rvate  admonition.  In 
fhii  kitrbuon  to  th«  poor,  ^e  wa^ 
•O0ifarrT>"apj[  indeifatigable ;  be  yi* 
*fit^  the  »tck,  comferttd  the  afflict* 
mi;  ri^lieved (tie  indigent:   he  en- 

£'[ect,  in  shqrt,  with  aaskhiirjr  aQd 
PH^estBciss^  into  whatever  conid 
-pT^niote  inf  «iy  degcee  (heir  tern* 
(fcrai  and>terflal  wf;I5ire,  dnd  he 
;^i(l  not  !{ik>ur  hi  v«in.  "  f  )ia<|  the 
ijiippiii^'  he  says>  '' to  see  my 
church  wdi  fiJl«d  wttli  »rongre^« 
*%i»i  ne^^aoddeermt  in  tMr aftiiKs^ 


with  cheerfat  eiid  satilrfied  |Mi; 
jierious  In  their  dcvol tons,  andiftcn- 
tiire  and  gratlefijl  to  ihejrinstniciot.** 

**  In. the  winrer  mootii*  b^  t> 
stded  at  Lambeth,  where,  not  Vest 
than  in  the  countiy,  be  soppofic4 
the  high  charactar  of  a  fatthh^l,  i^ 
bbrious,  conscientious  parish  pfieil: 
Unfortdnarely.  there  was  birre  bo 
p$rs<)na^'e  in  'irbich  the  rrctxir  tMi 
reside  :  bi)t  as  there  was  a  picerof 
ground  of  abodt  two  acre^,  beldhg* 
ing  to  the  glebe^  in  ao  oftreinelf 
good  situatiitm,  and'  at  a  cor.r^ent 
distance  from  the  church,  be  tkmgbt 
that  by  obtainidg  an  acl  of  pAilia^ 
mcnt  §K  tbjft'jtirpbse,  a  part  of  thii 
inight  be  sold,  and  with  tht  «m4  | 
xirhich  tlv|t  produced,  a  fit  ai^d  cow-  | 
modioiis  residence  might  be  built  | 
upoA  tip  remainder.  Aocordta^'t 
an  agrt-cment  upon  this  pnpdpit 
If  as  made  wilh  a  'bmlder  at  a  sft{Ht« 
lati^  priiae,  ^nd  a  grotmd-pHm  sR^ 
elevation  df  rhe  intended'limise  "^Acrc 
drawn  undet  his  own  dirwion '  Hk 
was  not  l^wcvcr  xiVcuxtibeet  )':ng 
enough*  to  carry  hknaelf  ihi^-de^r^n 
i^to  execution ;  fai^t  hp  iurd  inadQ 
Buob  excellent  artaiifements»  that 
bis  successor.  Dr.  Vyse,  liadn^Af* 
iicuity  iq  ^ccoppUshitig  it ;  and  tbc 
prcsPlji  par^Mjage,  than  which  th« 
are  few  better,  was,  y^hh  litlte'va* 
riatioo,  built  upon  the  original  pl-n 
propds^by  I^r.  P6rteni. 

*f  Besides  the  active  part  WUdi 
he  thus  tot]^  iif  regard  to  the  tee* 
torial  t^^iftf,  bin  found  tharvtbe-i^* 
^irsof  th^  iMrish  had  fa]lei|,^mm 
sbrae  neglect  or  nriisinandgenih^ 
ifltp  great  conftuion,  in  consrqt|eticc 
.  <^dttfts  madvertently  contracted  jby 
the  oWrseem.  This  was  not  ^hip^ 
ditable  ciceuoifcfaace;  and,  ih  MK 
juiM^tion' therefore Svitfa  tkcjfi^ 
eflSecfS,  apd  .the  princi}^'  ^^tf^ 
men  then  j^ndeot  im  Lacebcth^  {» 
took  irreat  painl^  to  redoes  HMMsiit^^ 


fiwf^.  ^m.if4'sWt9f^^h^^^^ 


«igmftci^Ji^on^jfcd^IK)up(|«.ji:q,«!  l)qr. 
rowe^  wppn  apuuincs^tw'itji  which. 
ihcy  not  only  cleared  o^old  incurn-, 
-Vgnoes^  but  had  a  cousHcyable  sgr- 
gt)u3  left,  which  wan  very  judJcFously, 
Cipc^dcd'  in  repairing  and  embcl- 
Ujhii)£  the  chargh^  and  iri  other  e$- 
•entw.imprpverpeuis.  There  was] 
iflothipg  indfcd~th,*t  tended  in  any 
degree  to  the  credit  and  b/ nefit  of 
the  parish,  which  cscaptid  his  atten- 
tiovj  ,but  ihat  c4)fci;ul^  which  oc- 
^^pjfid  bU  tboughUy^and  to  which 
l>is  qhiet  anxiety  was  earnestly  di 


^ese,. points  he  touched  upo^  in^so 
strong  so  impressive,  airif  so^affec-' 
tionate  a  manner,  as  cotild  not  fkif 
to  hate  the  happiest  effect'  'it  waf 
indcec^  €fycn  grealer  thati  hV  iiai 
reason' to  expect';  fdf,  hpt'6iily  wa< 
i.more  'd<Jvout  observanc^  bf  6oO(f 
Friday 'produced  in  his  ovt-n  p'arishj^ 
!Jut,  a^  he  hns  himkelf  observed, 
*  on  the  very  next' rciu fn  of'tha^ 
rfay,  the  shops' Were  alt  shiif  up^  thj^ 
churches  were  crow'ded,  and  the  ut- 
most seriousness  and  decdrurtl  tqol^ 
place,  throQghdur  the  a  lies  of  toti* 


ji^ctcd^  was  the  salvatioo  of  those    doii  antl  Westiilinster,  and  thcJr  feti-. 


coiBOiitted  to  hh  care/  This  was 
{lisgr^ti  his  never- qeaslng  object  i 
and  there  cannot  be  h  stronger  in- 
st^pce  qf  it,  than  the  Jettcr  which 
bc4»ddr«scd  to  them,  on  the  more 
reJigioiis  observance,  of  Good '  Frl- 
<l»y.  ill  this  excellent  little  tract, 
which  has  long  beep  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Kno^liidgei  after  lament- 
ing ^br.  nt-glect,  ^yllich  then  univer- 
sally prevajkdy  of  that  sacred  day, 
lie  took  ucc^ion.to  state  the^'ariouk 
beaetits^  which  it  was  intended  to 
^;Qfmmcmoxate;  the  importance  of 
f^beo^  t).  Ae.  'wJfar^  of  mankind  i 

^e.uubonnded  compassion  in  which 
they  .originated  i  ancj  the '  uiiparal- 
'Jeje4  sufferings  by  whicli'they  were 
3CCoipplished,:  and  from  hence  he 
iuterred  the  iudl^i^ensaBle  obliga-' 
tipn^.upder  which  a  Chnslian  lies, 
£ffn,  55Vfj:y  motive  of,  iiiterest,  of 
ituty^  and  of  gratitude,  tp  obseirc 

.,>Y^4i  pefuliar  fttrictprss  and  dcvQ- 
iU)i^/thp  anniversary  of  the  Cruci- 

;  fijfiou^  a  flay,  which  r.ecalls  forcibly 
Ip  ^^p,fnift4  tlie  smpen4ous  doctrine 
pf^a^ouemoatj  for  which  our  church 
ii  >^iscly  provided  a  most  solemn 
aqry/icCr,  aoa  .which  13  calculated 
vpicf^:  tfjan , any  > other  to  lay  us  low 

.jl^eiqri^  Uie  throne  of  God.  in  p^ni- 
ij|^  {)iimiliatiop,  and  to  611  the  soul 

jjwut^  tiy^pkfulpcss.aad  }9^^^  ^,  ^U 


vnons. 

"  '^.itithe  year77(^j^]be>ad'li«^ 
honour  of  "being  appoiiitVd  thkplalrf 
to  b ia\  Maj esty ,  a nd  s 6dt\ "  ^ f (ef  h^ 
obtained' the  masterb'jip  of  di.ef" ftofi-' 
pltkl  0f  5t.  Croiis,  near  \Viik:fies;t6K 
Thfs  pieci  of  pfefermenf  had  beert 
selected  by  Archbi^hop^  Skk'er,  ni 
one  of  ht«  optiofi v  .^^d  ?he  pfes>;o- 
fatiori  to  i^;  wheft  it  became  vacarif, 
^$slefl  to  the  discretiori  of  c6rr^irt 
trustees,  tb  whom  he  ^ave  'autfiorit|' 
for  that  purpose.  The  two  persontf; 
who^ere  considered,  oil  mat'iire  de-' 
liberatiOti,  as  haviftg  fhci  ^lfbrtge«f 
claims^  vt-ifre  his  grace's  chaptfti us  sit 
the  time  of  his  dcceJiVt^')  iifd  it  W«' 
determined  that  Dr.  Porteus  sboVilff 
have  fhe  tnastrrship,  and  that' hW 
Aoutd^  resign  fiis  prei>«aicl  of  PcteN 
borough  to  Dr.  Sfiii^!h;'  'In  eoft<e- 
quenee  of  this  arrttigc>nieTiV,  he  ftst 
some  years  afterwareh  resided  oct^^ 
sionnhy  at  St.  Cross.  1:i)<  j^lhci*  hrfd* 
ttdthifig  verv  stril^iffg  t*tf  r^cortnitncf 
It,  'especially'  ftf^cr*  the*  Beiiiilit'aJ 
keener/  whidh'  he  had  It!  iuch  per- 
fectlon  al!  Htinton':  Imrthere  wig 
y^'t^a  stillne^Hi  about  it,  '^hich' pleas- 
ed him.  '  The  neighbourhood  af- 
'for&e^'eicdfertt  society;- atid  he  h<id 
^he  satisfaction  of  fmprdvji^^  some 
degi-ce  the  qondition  bf ffie^poot  bre* 
thrett  id  the  hospiAf,  bjritddirtg  ^ 
smart  fntf eas'e  of  ulari  &>■  each.    ' 


m 

dcrable  intercut,  and  in  which  ^te 
pv.t  .<i»«  aP/H  BjVJbPVH  JwJc  I^Tbccn 

1  i|J U itpac:g)pi|^l -of  y U?w.  , '  ./J^^  itb<^ 

gLtwU|giq(  tht)  iiexl,  au  att^u^iH  Wat) 
?&l^<^,.b|ifuOijj»lf  .and  A  iw.otibex 

f5^iop.<?fiOrQTOpr€;«  aiuJ  Dr.YcvJ^e; 
£|fi}i9ps4q;pro^nQte^:i)pi(i«w  ot-  Uie 

*S^  IrtJ^  ti^^  m^^  whfeli. Jill  <ren'* 

SP8^U*f^*9«^>9gri?cd  .stood  io^i^ed.  • 

«A.  M?Pii^9fl!'««l  dcgroe  con*i*cr«4 
%it^.titip^titiq.ncrs  «t  the  F^aibeacs 
W«r9,  ibv^^^w.  fhs  comrany,  ww: 

BWiilaf :  |5^t«vfigaBt  projpasj  iQ 
4iC^Nr»,ra^;  confirm)  Qur  ^ckii 
p^ri«alrf^f«l)Uii<iMiKnt  $  to  n^Vth^ 
attaijjvft^^l^wft  w«re  Hi  ih»i  t}*i^.CQnr 
tiw^Ijf>.«^  appn  U  by  Itft  aYQvvc4 

on  l^rc^^Wftwi'^a  «nd  plcctioa  rooro. 
c!ka«iMQd|^r^jcapus,  iind  ksfl^liabie 

•»i&J¥rt^'»ti€i^Hsey  wbk:h  lH»*«t» 

ifW,Cbri^W»/4>wty  «wopgi5t.  those 
pf.fl!>F?(fijKfltq««oniiipioo,  ape}  tad i- 
iXHe»*^;:89bHn:?  Aiw}  ^p»rfltioi^.  by. 
ttfi^ing^of^(5«^bft  asatipndl  ckniireb 
ali\th(5i:,^|o<}i>rqR©^qd  wcllrdisposed 

ground^,^  we  appHed  in  b  pi^^v^to* 
apd  r^9f»9<:t,W.  wartQW  to.  4r^bi- 

aijfpify  4)imlMriate»  (,whicb  ,wo  coiv^ 
poiniqdi  tPlbft  lh0>  AvUhes  of  « .  very; 
}a^ga  iinCHlonlQA  biQtli  of  fbe  decs?' 
aj>d  ibis  iAi]t.y)[^lifi.thQ  te»tQf.Ui0L.BH: 
#t^V  ;4hq£ v«rei;r .  Ouog  might  .bfsi 


ia/c'/jr;dQ{^-.j^f^i)^«:  theiB  om: 
pp?la«t  ead  Mltiury  pur^ioacs;*  ■  »?"•:> 
'  /<  Xh»^s^rg!v«n  by  tbeArtbf 
l>i»Uop,  FAi:U,  1/73,  wafciii  tlie««r 
words:  MjMirQ  9Qii!!Qlted  setteral^ 
ipy  bn5th&a»/'(ho  Bishops,  and  it  .iv 
the  pjioio«f-qf  thfc  bdnckm  geWtaJf 
that  o^d^)g  <  can  in  ^  furudence  *{x> 
done  in  ^tbd  mialttr  chat^  ba9r?bieei& 
s^biqitted  t»  cnr  tofaiderstixmS.     '1 
i  '*  There.wcan  be.  no'quostioB  itat 
(hi«decf«iqn»)lriewed ia  aHiiubotr*' 
ijjgs,  wos»  rifehi ;   aoi  Dr^tPorteos^ 
^od  ^ide  wUb  wboD>'h(£  acted^ien^" 
twriy.riecjui^ced  id' it*    .They.ihad' 
done  their  duty  iirsDbiiiiniDg'tQrtte 
h^nch  Mtch  B\ietf9iki&nsf  a&u^pptiire^ 
to  Uicm  »o  bo  <!dnduicivtf  to  ttebrv*. 
dit  and  tbb  iqtcreatof.the  chust^af- 
England,  ^nd  o^^  religion  lu^woidf 
aixi  theit*  nunnfer  dP.deiii^it  was; 
ippit  temperiM!6/ajkd^especltbl>~>At 
the  aamo,tiqafll,a9'ttappejrii»rt»me> 
the  proposal  iWas.tejected  pfr^TOry: 
s|iiis6ittp|y.  «ntis  snffipicot  gnonds/ 
Tbat  io  oiaraitAblithedlitor^ithrrfl 
are  ^mo  reduiid?ridet  wbitis  tni^v 
be  8P<lre4»  aiM^oQ^  chapgea^irlDcb 
might  be  madb  nuth  advarrtkgB^  feW* 
wiilbedispasfidtadeny.  Tl^liaibe 
Articles  z\to^  axleaifer  and  chl>re  int 
teiligible  <hddeio£  exptesskai  v^ 
in  gsirtM  bbiMxirodactdf.jatidwva^^ 
passages  -,  aotendrd '  er  vvncpnngrdr 
whicS  |tyra.OQlQnr.t»'ia].Ha  iwer* 
nrefaticrib,  nia^^toqiuilly  bb  xsonthM*- 
But  tibctnaio  |7oint  to  be  tookidercJ 
is,  whether;   hpweitp  desmbl^  it 
nftay  fedtoTOfporeiil]  possible- giocnid' 
of  separatlOQ.anii  wSrliUmt;/sockfid«» 
teni(ion»a^:tlijnse^saggestod^i  ar:eaei| 
any  at  alU'^wauld  prodoco  ifaat  ef* 
ftct.;  Ithai.beea.saW  hy  aciiemfr 
nwt  divthe;  fthat  **  it  if  liot  i»^ 
wit  or  it|  iUe  power  off  nsanr  t0|iia« 
vent  iivatskf'^  dpinidn/.silicc  tUs 
U  the  Inmtvoidflbie  lutik^iif  itatfn' 
imperfection  and. buhiatt llhdifi^ 

U  oo^  tg?bci;>eiteytdjattde<nw>^^^ 


dergo  'ft  varhiepy^woDld  ithft  li^dlise? 
Mkndb  te  an  iraicm  lof  ^Mntimeht  ? 

tioistiH  Bootiier  td  ^mldbin ;-  Add  . 
•reii  ff'Bnvragst  the  imioite^es  and^ 
i^Fti^wHspdised  of  Dthisr'pflMuaifomfer,^ 
m*artbtt  c&Qrefa,  xthWMi  ber  co!i»-' 
onsi^na^  worilid  gahr^f^^c&n^eftft;^ 
It  is  alwaya-'dangeroiis^  to  ttSfiov^tef^ ' 
mott  imy.'iti  things '^cOMiettedV^th 
raitgba  IHim  id  arif  other fitvd 'after 

'f  iviho  w«re  at  the  be^d  of  the  Rev 
faeoaption,  were  oaen  €if  the  fim 
iMfity.  As  fofaokitSi  we'  are  iniere' 
cMltineci.  to  ibtcA.  '"Shef  w^fd  con-*^ 
tBsndnt-in  S^'iptdre  toa decree;  of 
whkb  few  DOW  liave*  any  coocep* 
tknu  .^EqdealastkaJ^faistoiy  lay  opei^ 
before,  'thena.  -Yet'  tliey  irei«  tuft- 
i9l«riB  ashelan,  nor  monkf^  dor  monk* 
!!^fnen(|  bat  aldUed  in  goveronjeDfi 
kiabwiog  nien  and  niatinerB^  Hbenil 
iirrbbb^Tioar,  free  from  all  fanati-' 
cUhi^'fuSi  bf  proibityv  v^goided  in 
their!  fneasorei  bypfo^nce^  None 
tfaeil  ctmid  be  chosen  nitcnre  likely  to 
fmine  sigibed  set  of  fdrma  and  arti* 
dei.  rl^  woold ^n  sjioit  of  no^ 
tbini|^«tiaiMiab)e^'tliiinai^  IncfeleAco 
oyroowsirdice.  IHi^  Would  sA  dowft  * 
ivftHpngpareleaslyv  ontbe  pmuRtp-j 
lkni«ifitst>as8i<ig'noisxaiBTn9(i  They 
wbfAd-aversfaoot  ixotking>  in  tbe4fope 
jcflfr'taAciiiog  tF  few«k  '^l^bey  * iiad^  'in 
siitort;  nothing  for  Hf  bat  to  ^fix  on 
that-^w^kh-  right  reaaoff  and  good 
fMfo^  i'Wottid  embracei'^  Sorely 
tiien-in  the  laboars  of  these  lUos^ 
XnAa  vAtrt  wt>  may  contediediy  ao^ 
qmeaoeur  ^tjr.'wae  tbe'reitirt -of* 
fcfwai  T>fetf,  **ptt>foiind*  lira^in^, 
V^aiisQaRiiatc*prtidan^i  Idtig; 'anx<* 
lonsi'  and  pati0^t^deMbereftkxn  i  and 
J:atiaiM  Hhtftttdm  i^l&iAcfwtiy  chanj^ 
MMfie^tt^^aBd^nvfliias,  •labiell^'^raa 

}afc.iiflBS#M^%fthrfK(H|^^ 


tag^ 


when' Bf ;  FWCete'^di^^id  ^  &lt» 
to:  tbff>1ii0i' iifalioh  4ft'  YHfe^trhfceh/ 
tb'ic^bkU  hr^dM^^aef^kiitt^lal^^  ' 
mn  ^titledMifen^aiKH««^efi?h»  aW 
tcrwaids  fiHed  w:ul*%b^i*ihfcli' cMMt 
tcf  Mm^lf;  arid  ^"m^V  tflMitli^ 
rt^life  e6(}t>tfy/:-Od  fliHrgoitfof  I^ 
cembfer'Y776;  ^bft  Htiwed  i*lf^Kteg^| 
hand  of^'biis  |^fonidf]6i»^t6^eiM-^^# 
Chert*  y  i  jvwfowii^Wf  ^  ^h!§  bWfl 
part  pwtedtlfr  uii96li«Wff/'^did''iitf 

entirdry  tttrfcibkcd'  fti^r'th^r  m^'i 

ahorr  'ciftKT  hafOf<i  ir  bilti^ed«^'' W 
had  ridc  tbe^  'Att^dldlt  lit^dtfttibh'  Bf 
it.  In^ohsc^tieft^cfoftlSb^ce^sidiiF 
df  dh^tf',  #hich  Wa«<<^tMHbfr<saW 
thetxfO^  flaturingbnd  gmd^liHiiiiiMr 
ner;  'he  teBigned  the-ilVinf  t>f  Unii 
both;  though  he  htfd  pefthFUfen  tt 
retain  Irt  bat  he  th6lS);hY  ihaf  Wiill^ 
ftd  matiy  addUk>b»l>^Mr^  >hiB  ^  tUmt^ 
xM  be  able  to  a^^nd 'fo'4o  l^B^'W' 
betidite;  at  teast  td  tbft'  ssRi^niefi^" 
of  his  <c^n  tnind  |  a^  4kj  iMmttf^ . 
hesitated^ bin  a  moment -i«!gfv4{^k 
up  into  other  hatld$.  I«Wai  ii^oi* 
Bolutioii  'foinded  tmlf'c^  a  IMnf 
senaecif  datyj  f  irit  wtt  '#{^}|^- 
iit^s  t^f  akicer^  and  i^tiAit'yt;#r4^ 
that  hedtoontinoed  his  iiaMml  eonr^^ 
nexixm  with  a  pariah/  whelti^hi  had' 
Ihred  with  itiai^  oh  (6f((iii¥<>f  friiiSndly'^ 
interbodrtey  atid  in^HMh  hls'h^^ 
^feduch  reason  to  h<^ithj(t  hdHad 
not  laboured  in  irain.  "^fiai^thtf  af^' 
^irs  of  a  large  dioc^ie  'ofbW'dl^tb^iDdt 
ed  his  attenttob/  aod^  U^  X^m  h^ 
delemiaed  to  "tiaciitcc  ^etf'^^tk 
cotiiidt^arion.  -  ' '^  "■'  .  'fl^ 
:^  From  vaitow  «auM;  It'wai  !i«t 
ti»  Che-  4rh  »f  Jdly'i7y7r«i«t^ho 
yma^  to^€hoW6rs  whore'^hs  tost  M 
time*' in  ^tering>wiali  antiilf^and'  Wt^ 

As  iood'ii8'dKanakt!iiicea'^ahld'p«r«< 
niiti  iteftconiiirBiid  Ui  MrMl  pliQSi, 

and 


I^itl        asmatfkf»^^h(^J4f^qfiA0i^^Mkh$ 


lom'mg  hMJak.pnxsuirf.  .vi»itali(ia« 
The  charge  which  be  delivered  to 
Jjab-fikrgf  onf  tbat  occasion  was 
yriDtcdat  XbetB  requtit*,  muI  it  sow 
ha.  thit  6ml  time  added  tQ  bi»  worics* 
Wfagrk  wil»  onitted  io  ttie.vplunus 
iD£  tracla»\  jwUdti  b<»  after wardt  mibr 
lnb«dy  I 'Mi  viwbLe  to  mj.  It  is 
|»id<Mfci^^>  per&roxaoce  of  g«e4t 
aatril,  nU  etould  not  be  tulS^mi  19 
•bk mtooWwion.  ^Tbo Feeder  wiil 
Hod  nk  k  tb»  nuiA  outttaes  of  the 
^terioii  ckinKt^r  very  ably  drawov 
3Ehfr  iBdiic«Aiyw  wUcb  4.  d/^ywMu 
fheold  feoeivef  the  pequJi^r  stadia 
fAiidk  bo  thottld  al^tcpwardft  prQ$o* 
Wtor^4^0Bt(L}F  and  impQ^ita«kct  of 
•tho  uakahuty^i  .ibo  vaiik>us  d«tica» 
naftoai volj9 .of  t^e  caero  siaitfMi  dia* 
'tkyrft'Oi  iba  ofiiaea  of  the  chuicb^ 
avbicfa  ^nt  ItmGfsoMy  attached,  to 
ii^;.:tbi  adxranljig^  ol  yeraooal  rosH 
ibmo  «peii  faM  cure  1  move  eape>- 
fiaUy  tbe>  iadispensabie  necessity  of 
i^ampU,  tagivewiigbt  aadeftpacy 
lO^Ha  iiMtructioo ;  all  these  eonsi« 
jdcf^ioHs  are  lUjo^d  wkb  forge  and 
iiDfite#lio» :  aadj  acnongAt  other 
f^i^%  (he  following  remarks  upon 
a  gttlject  deeply  i^ivolving  the  reu 
J9{»eata!bi^y.of  our  order,  caniiot  be 
too  widely  didtued*  <'  tlDder  tlio 
fiftpearof^eef^^says^  the  Eiahopr  ^'  g^^e 
;nit  keva'to  fnftntioa  the  article  of 
'f&v)»>  hi  wbicb-  i  have  observed  with 
;iBMicvfrD»  that  90010  of  the  yotuiger 
elefgy  is  aeveval  par(«  of  the  klxig- 
dacik  .jt  rnean  not  particularly  in 
iiua>  ^have  been  gradoally  de^rtutr 
fit>n|&hQt  fvaf  ifcy  and  sobriety, which 
'ttk^  f^timse  of  tboir  f  rofession,  a&  well 
as  the  injunctions  of  the  cbufcb,  rci- 
^Wv  We  dvodlstaigjBished  £rotnall 
^hor  perrm»b;i  a  tetuli^^  hal^c,  and 
^Rsle^  af  ^eiag  #sbaa|e4i.  WO  ought 
^ber  iqM  j^kkJ  of  k,  tt  a  badge 
iKlbaukCl^aiMlhoftMrabkxialKoftto 


OJidfiaTo^'lp.dii^p  tblf  ii$fyvsim  as 
tnucH  as  po$ubl6,  aad  to  ap|pear  m 
little  li](Oi  oleKQfnieb.  as  >w|tb  aaj 
deccjQ^y  we  can  >  instead  of  p^ocMT* 
iog  us  adotiratiou  and  respect^  it 
wUl  ouiy  expose  us  to  contemptf^'* 

*'  Towards  jbe  coodusion  ofthls 
year,  177Q,  the  Bishop  badao  op? 
portunity  of  very  highly.  giatiiyiM 
his  own  &elingSf  by  being  eoabl^ 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  poor  ckc« 
gymaa  in.  bis  diocuse,  wbose  situ* 
ation  aad^cirouoj^tanoesi  wore  mads 
known  to  .bins  ia  the  foUowiog 
letter* 

'^MtcLobd^ 

^f  Impollod  by  a  glo^wy  6t  of 
reflection  (and  many  I  have,  Goi 
knows>  on  mil  conditioo*  X  praptiate 
mysejyi'  a^  yoijr.  feet.  impl«rioi^  i9 
the  kuoftblost  nUH3i|0f  Pogig^aPB 
and  regaiid^  Jlf  distress,  ftakt^lo' 
<}aooGe».  and  asay,  be  penpitteii- ji^ 
pleady  I-faay(w#la9<  binttoojpWM* 
M  ao  advocatiS'  iq  foy  &?our» 

''I  am,..n9y  .Lord,  t^  vGipstf 
of  Wood.  Ifkm^on,  noar;Fr^siM 
wheic  I  ba«o  aen^..  ast^ob^  i^ 
abofit  Am^-Iwo  y e9rs..^i4poes|iv«ifV 
and  ted  wiM^l  m*  obse^ro  conti^ia^ 
plativeUfe, ,  i^KOoowin  lbosi|«iyr 
aavei^b  yeaa  of  my  ^^,^sM^h«H 
bfougbt  up  fm  sona  fLodmr^^^m^ 
tecs  to  ioon's,aO(l  wosioft'a.;iKl^» 
anii  aai.girasid&tbAX^  to^.tw^Bty^vea 
^Idroo..  All  pay  aaavial  inssim^'v 
only  aoiact&!Dg  .  mose  thaa*  fbi^y 
po(uid»r  X.had  a  saaaU.,taneQ»sii^ 
here  that  caaie  by  mjT  wifev  im^M 
I  had  coatraojto(|^  ^aU  ^btftjlini^ 
A^r  tiia^  sa.  so  loag  a  sariaaof*^ 
Hiily  OGcasioaSj  ha^aoldr;ii/bift9,4i^ 
dbairgia  those  «Bgageme«t3j.ilO  ibn^ 
aay;  ^mo  salary  is  aU  tball  naayvtl^ 
^y  for  tbe  support  of  faysi^i^o^ 
faipily.;.  af^..suob  is  ^  if<jigW« 

ntioost 


i3amui^f9ew^ikii^^.ih:^.h^^^         &fLmlSk.       {n^ 


xMUbi^  ebeygy  of  Ittf^tfage  to '  «x-» 
^e»k?  Although  poverty  ^nd  old 
4^  ft>g«tber  .be  bal  »  mortifying 
f^,  yet  as  to  any  personal  misery^ 
1<  hooo'  I  coL)4d  dofy  it  to  touch  me 
wi^th.m^ patience,  fiqr,  oh!  my 
Ld^dV  t{i«;  tiling  that  enervates  all 
my  fort4fude^  »nd  ctits  rue  to  the 
beaift/br  to  ^eexny  poor  family  in 
wsini;  and  to  boa  spectator  of  their 
misery,  wttbput  thcT  power  of  re- 
Uefl  V  . 

*  ■'*^'  M  you  may  have  the  directioo 
jHf  9ohkr  chariue»>  l«  pleaited  to  u&e 
jroor  iofluenoe  in  tlie  case  of 
**  Your  Lordship  s 

^'  FaithM  servant, 

'   /T'^'MaTHKW  WoKtrnMOTOK." 

''■•• '  t*  •  ■ 

<  '^  IrvtU  easily  be  kneg»ned,  that 
i  letHr  speh  a?  thii,  »eritte»  with 
in;ihe^belk  eloqQrfloe  of  ondis^ 
ftottibf^  dw(ro;s|  could  not  fail  to 
laalre^a  st)t>og  imfireftsk)!)  on  a  fttU 
infitibi^i^  The  Biiiiop  was  exceed- 
ingly sthlck  by  it ;  mid  with  the  as- 
BiMtttiee  of  the  Clmnoellor,  Ur.  Pc^p- 
Ide;  kttmediately  opened  a  sabscrip- 
tioni  towards  which  he  contributed 
levgtily  himsetf,  as  a  temporary  le- 
itof  t*^oolt  eMr  whkfar»  tlie  living  ef 
CMidw«ll«  a  vieanige  in  his  gtff,  be- 
*tdttiift^  vacaitt  by  fesig^ation,  he 
iffelM^diaiiBiy  presented  il  to  Mt. 
W^iJfhift^tdn;  I-  hiive  tetJiied  this 
ift*«hthce,  ti6t  only  becau^  it  k 
In'^ttvelf*  M -e.^trtrmely  interesting 
trriej  IHM  ns  it  marks  ft  vwy  eenspt- 
'piXi^\t  ftafnrft  -hi  the  Bishop's  cb*- 
mai^ri  r^ttfcly,  the  eagerness  with 
which'  his  mttid  a)wny*f  ^ized  a  be«- 
Jievfi^leitt  obfrcK  '  Jt*Wfls>not  a  mfre 
«^)lnp)i8teGe'Wit4)  jndgan^m  :  ie  was 
%di  a>liri^)  6\Wmy;'  rKntltant  cha- 
fHy^eiHoMed^by  fhtM>OiDa<iioti.  On  the 
HMiki^9f^^  nffv^ry^t'saw  lany;  one;, 
'inthoififppi^.^)/^  i^  tm  to^^seisr  m  a 
^irtbre-MtkeA  <%rete,i  tbd  trtie  «pir(t 
tifineiililMee^  i.as  narhdwarnar^tem 
^ik  ke8i^'iuiMh#0iMi  bf  cel4ettk^ 


hrfitoti)  wblYat  ib^  food  he.>dB:ii» 
cftifte.do((b];y  vakmbb  by  liis  naanoeir 
of  doing  ir.'  ''  "*:*  •  i>     *  7 

'  ^'  The  time  had  no^,  atrtvec^ 
wh«n  ■  (he- Biihop  oB 'Cb»iS99  wa^ 
deattned  to  fill  a  stili  tiieA  tUsti&t 
gnt^bed  '  sitoation  io'  Ikcr  EogltA 
chePTch.  The  high  cbobcter  lie  iiad 
long  maintained)  hia  fluiU'  hta  ac^ 
tkf^,'  hia  judgment)  tt^  potweia  e( 
ttsettiiDesa  in  every  braoeh  of  in 
profesaion»  and  all  tiieas' iHnstmte^ 
and  Adorned  by  almost  Unblemiafae)! 
lUe,  and  the  most  eonciiiatiag>aii4 
attracting  mantiecsj  natnvaflyxnarl- 
ed  him  out  as  a  person  emj^entlf 
qoftlified  to  supply  the-  'vabupcjr 
which  had  for  some  time  teen  ettk 
peeted  in  the  see  of  Loudoo.'  Ao»- 
Gordtngly,  the  irtry  next  day  irfht 
the  death  of  Dr.  Lowth,  w^ich  took 
pla^  at  the  Palace  ^  Fuibam,  sh^ 
3d  of  November,  178^»  the  Hiidio|L 
wlio  was  then  at  Huntoo^  received 
by  a  king's  messenger  alic  £;>llo\Ving 
letter •  from  Mr.  Pi  it . 

♦*  My  Lord, 
'*  In  consequence  of  the  death  ft 
the  Bishop  of  London,  which  took 
place  .yesterday,  1  lost  no  time  tH 
making  it  my  humble  recocnmriid^ 
tion  to  !>is  Majesty,  that  your  Loref* 
ship  might  be  appointed  fp  siKoeei 
him.  I  have  this  moment  received 
his  Majesty's  answer,  exp/essing  hi« 
entire  approbation  of  the  propmal^ 
and  authorizing  me  to  acquaint  your 
Lorisbip  with  hi*  gracioua  ttitcti. 
tioQ5.  I  have  pei*u]]a#  stftiitfacttofi 
in  execiUing  this  commisj>K>n|  and 
in.  the  opportunity  of  exprefi&fnir 
the  sentiments  of  high  respect  srnd 
esteem  with  which  I  .have  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  my,  Lord, 
*  * ^  Tour  Lordsh rp^s  most  etiediefi^, 
' :    \  *'  a^d  most  humble  SRnranc^  * 

'  "  Tbia  important  oomnumicaticNi^ ' 
flaa^w  supb  flatK^inf  «iM^gsaeipt|a 

terms. 


terms,  vU  "'nios'f  gratifying  tV  tfiS    ififg'at'HStiHlrfy*  thu^  iaIkhYtSligtit 
JSUhoi>'8,]teliox^^  but  yet  the  high    fill-  rcftrca'f;  ^trc  bc-ftfld  >0jpti)MfMNI 


I  dm  pen^.^dcjd,  m  aeee^sioti  ^(dlgd 
mty,  ttd  tet*rcsr4e'H[Jfrctfemiei'>i#(WW 
have  ever  R^aced  'Wna'  to  feMfO$ 
bTfd  It  not  be^if  lor  th^^igh  «b44«< 
itminible  (^rThclt>te,  wWch-ter^ll^d^ 
cum^titices'  gdverhed  hitxt'  'tfitiiiigli 
life— the^  rtffrmj^tjBment  '^f -pdwrt* 


Itatioa  td»  wiiico  'hjR  was  raised,  did 
npt  for  a  jfnpxnent  carry  his  thoughts 
ftoin  (be  gmt  ancJ  only  Disf  r)ser  of 
dU  Qzxxhly  ^o3.  Much  as  he  ffelt 
ttc, honour  cowfcrred  upon  h(m  bv 
pH  Sovpj-eigh,  he  loolcecf  beyoiid'ihfs 
yrorM,  up  ta'Him,  who  is  the  King 
bf  klngjij*  for,  subjoined  to  a  copy 

^  tie  iv^cff^i'ng  letter,  rJt  written  enjoytnent'ftf'thc  srfke  ^'^^^bHHt 
th  his  own  band  UicfoUbwifig'Wforai't  usefulness;'  .T^ttiose  who  UM^ 
^  I  apfcjjo^^l^d^  the  ^oodn^' pf  a  hfnr  ^\\,  alf  it  ^s  thyiprivHI%e  » 
k&d  |*?ovjdc*nce,  inci  atn  f\%  sen-  t!o, -'it  b  siipterfitioui  fo  »^>  tllal  be 
jtblc  tlut'nbtKiiig  but.  fills •'tiodlfi  (jikitted  tWs^thvoiftnte  w«we6fc«'iHHl 
fcnre  placeid  me  in  a  stiuitlort  S/W-  Infinite  rcgi-et."  -Fn^'o'^ff  yn^riU^wM 
,  finitely  tbn>!cen(iing   my  jeXpectsi-  ':^en  dcpiress'^lrhkr  h«  f^H  t(podai!b 

'tiops  an(j;^seris,**      '    /    "  '- - -^^     ^dfccalrthn^'''^•'"'"  -     -    i--.-  ; 

.  '  *'  This  appointment;;  Jike\lft*ttidt  *'^- ^' VWichTfc^k'my  feat^-cf 'Htttf- 
liciad  before  iilled,  was  oti  Kis'oiMi  't6ft  ^dfly  ffr-ifife  ifobrrtlt^^,  Afil'dilt 
part  pecfccity  unsought  foi*:  ahtl-titt.  'a  prfrt!bg^l8*-*'tbe  fieW  ^l*rdfr 
•dicited  ^  So  JTar  ihd:ccd* Tro A  Vihg  'Ijo w  (t!i(i  sjAyWIftiffg  jgl4^<M(Mlf  tfpoii 
.j*pBirous^f  a'ciange  of  ^tatiooV  he    ft/  arM  Jfehflftgvtof  ^alh'thebeaif^ 
fca4»  op  tlic  'oontrary,  rriany  fttibstan-    bYtharfcAefiftfttr^  9ifeh€>,'»WJ'tiiftitt 
iial  rcasonifor  wishing  10  retain  tSe    siink  witfii-^^^ihcr^''  ^  uS  t  -^Wftt 
^JishopridkV'  Chester,  ;  Duritig  Ms    glcrwljr  dp  ttre-*1Rfl'/' f  ^flWRi'««  ■ft^- 
^XfsidenQC  in  tjiat.  c'ty,  <ihc  ?ttentibn    bear  repe^fti.Ht^^^^d'^^^IJ^hg'toW* 
.)h[c,Wu*ii£pymly  shewed  to  atlranlcs    sdf^fbbsi^feiqQMtjg  liheif'efw  Mm* 
.i^pebpl^V-.theease.andaff^bilit'y'df  ^'^^^     '  '""    '''  '' ^'^   ''    -^-'^^^  "' 
•  )bb.ii'tu>lf /ij^portmentj  Imklnclnqss     ■'        '■"    ^^^^o-x^-  '..'.''•  *^  tv^r: 
;iU»alliybQ!qvded  his  assistance j  the  '^r  h^'eiiA*mym6ikt^^*^in$0» 
^ara^  ^m^re^"  be  t^k  Jn.ihe  ijfejr.  ^i^f]^^;^^;^^ 

.4rfbw/dcrgy4  hi,s..cnd^avoars  to^fo- yields;;     "'  *      .Ri^"*^!?  I'-^roj 

./lioie.H^'iqvccyrway  ihe  caus^ofrt;-  -'jTi*w4rMi^^Wfedlittj?iH^»«ia»lN^^ 

..il0^tMvtp.)¥5,:char|r^j  ^\\  ihi^  (iad     And^ATtSScSstSSf^^^ 
tv^edhipi^hlglUppuWic  estimation,    Alt  th«?-  ihb  aioiM4(f«.iA4llui*%K'M« 

;  4m9n^.  Inspected  ^n4  bcjpved,     It ,  OT  how  canf?WVenotnc?/i8«of^^^ 
i  ;^^  |^9t^^hqrcforc  .wifhout  m.ucn  fe-  ''        fcrgli^n^  ^''*  •  - •'*     ^  •-: i^-c  r .11  fl(K|i» 
xJp«l*.^a^^ard  struggle  with  his  •  '"     •-'  -J^'    .-^;:<^.';:j.  .;r    (vu  vr- 
;  |iwn:6jeliags/tbat  he  quitted  a  situ-  '    *♦  If  was- f ft«e»  «  hWfflwr**' 
s  4itio|i,tpncbieh;he  was  mosf  s|n(?erely,;;fofc"^l  c(n^4h^r9^W^y^^ 
,«ttachcdr.  ID  ^ cuter  ijpon    ahbther/^VarioHg  tifi6nh[>st#W^*n*ptetf'^|' 
J(J»«^'^  ^tief  ."v^ere  rn'6r6'  btir-.  isa&ifite  iiikt^isiryi^iUA  fcy^^*** 
thflmxpe,    aod'ibe  ^respoiisiWllty    ctwtonr  r^ndttlt!^  Tft^^Cd- rf'^^ 
•0^e^  ipcrcased.  ^        ' 'teff  Wff8rtni?aimiW  mk  leM** 

"  In  addition  to  this,  life  Si-a^'^n--  I  had^dtf  saTdtrff  rfdcrfR»ttcill«» 
ifw'^he  necessity;  by  acceptWW  •Wttch'W  ^'W^  tk^'Hm^tf*^ 
«i«  of  Lciidoo;  of  feKing  iip  hiy»y*'^'*>cddiiiil*'.»'*^^^^^Wi*w<»^»  fc^** 


J 


OmmifSmvf^Mff'Vfff^  pfl 


«9Pqn>tQra)  exrrti()M,.tiid  hisgreac 
»  activity. a9  a  county  ftii^i^fwei  li^ 
y«t  declared  unt^diVoCajJf' Ut .  bfl 
ani.Wer,  that  be  'cyisM ' Wot  .Y>ti  tfadt 
iiccouot  cobnrve  9t  a  stoiiofriacai  cbiw 
tfact;  a. contract,  of  Wbicb  he-lM 
JA  iu4  possession  ibe  cjfeafest  prooff 
vtucb  .be  coittid<ired  'a^  pregjpAiii 
with  tbe  wotst  cooseqiiences  to  fbi 
WitablAbed  church)  and  which  thete* 
Ibtc  he-felt  hix^sclf  callbd  lipod^  J^ 
hk  cpUcopal  cbdrMter,   finx)]^  >  ta 

l«M»t«       ...  ..  '   .'-f* 

:.  "  The  ;i8n»  paraimoaht  jnncipli 
of  pbUtc  dutjT  iia4  indiiced  bin^ 
lome  time  befort?,  to  withhold  b|b 
aaa^t  (o  id  ap^^iotment  by  tbe  E^t 
Iiidi^  CompaQy  i»  a  cliaplaincT,  m 
Bengal.  As  the  transaction  aHuded 
to  wai  in  its  con^qt^eaces  of  gre^ 
aaipDriaoce,  iiud  was^^d  conndcied 
by  the  BUhop,  I  shgli  give  tbe  M« 
ooupt  of  U4n  his  o«n  words. 

«S^be  charter  of  the  £ast  Itiq|li 
Company,  require^,  that  the  dbnA^ 
liios*  whom  they  ^U  appoint,  sh^l 
be  approved  by. tbe  Arcfabi^of^  bf 
Canterbury*  or  the  Bishop  pf  Ld^- 
doui.  the  clergyman  tberefpre  ele<^- 
ed  on  this  occasion  apj^ted  16  t^e 
Ibr  noy  approbaiioa.*.  but  as  ;I  hid 
b^omforoied,  npon  un^ueitiohdUe 
authority^  that  be  wg's  a  veijy  impfb* 
per  person  for  the  sftnisitioti^  1  pia* 
cemptorily  rdtnti  (6  ednfintl  Ihe 
iappoiotoieoL  •  ThuT  produced  miieb* 
clamour,  vloleiice^  and  obl^y  froca 
bim  ana  his  friend^;  and  amonaaa 
other  tbinga  I  was  thitatened  Witft  a 
mandamus  from  the  coon  of  Kinj^^a 
Ueufih,  But  I  stood  n)y  gro{ind>  ^ 
carried  niy  point.  I  wa^at^d  strongly 
utrged  and  called  npon  to  assign.  il)y 
reasons  fpr  tbe  opposition  I  bbd  made 
,to  him  i  but  I  refused  to  give  VLtj, 
Meept  that  I  thought  him  antef&t 
periotijbr  ikipii^^e:  ^conceivltig  me 

mr\fh.Miem  in  gif|Mig:£ull  ciedit  to  .pos^t^^givea.^  by  Vhe  charter; to 
r  ttot|eniWQaaf»,  ioAfrStf^  d^cretional.    JBy  thia 

bad  aBtinatMl  tbaiMUoi^^  fot.  J^  4esi»tance^  and.tbt  iina1>  t^iQughte* 


.  AJ^lyia iflMf hia,)<mg^cid OKW 
MlPvaMf^cqoaest wUbAdeissnnan  ia 
)iift:4w)isose  waa*  bn^v^t  to  a  con-r 
claiMfa  by  tb4  latter  sulfecing  jodgt 
lOfvnWtQ^.by  dManit, -apd  tbe  coor 

Sv^^et^rfaitvre  to  the  crpwn.of  a 
[laWe  iliving  in  £$a^:i.,  T4>e,qiiei* 
ifaniftitw^eFnMnaM  w^a-jpf  great 
jl9^iaft»o^^to'.abe.c^un^  of  £ng»i 
hm4gi'0»it  waathp;mpana,o£ putting 
aaaefe^pal  stop  to'a^ecies»of  SI? 
«ipn^  gt  that  time  gaining  ground ; 
inm^^.  purqbasiqgrtbe  a&owaon 
4yf  l^^ving,  aad.  tbea  JUkiog  a  Icaie 
leCtlie  ryihea,  glebes  bouse,  &a,  to 
fliif>«l|r^muo  years^  ;at  a.  pepper^xmi 
/venii.  find<«tering  i^U},  immediate 
possession  of  the  prentisea/  and  aS 
4}K7pi^0>  juat  asif  Iberebad  been 
«p«i>i«M9edia^  noognaUoa.  Itiaefi- 
.^ani^tfaat  apcaeiice  s9Cli  aa  thi^  waa 
rttn^Ymkve  of  tbo  j^tvfet  eierciaa  of 
nefiel^iastipal  diadplioe^by  virtually 
» f»k{ing<froc|»  tbe  orainary  the  power, 
^i^priHcb  by  Iw  he.  has,,  of  rejecting 
.  liie  ^pcoffared  vcaigaatioa  of  a  bene- 
.  ^cpoiinder  a  aaapicioD  of  Simpny. 
« fg^  .EM^op  tbcifefore  had  iong  de« 
termined,   whenever  the  liriog  in 
<|aesuon  should  beconoe  vacant  by 
^-e^jdaaaiaai^f  tbaineomhenl,  :to  rp- 
foae  lonitution  on  the  ab«vemrn«* 
'  tiotked'grooiid }  an^  when  tbe  time 
wMnAp  he^adborediiifiaxtbly  toWt 
•jktfpbse;  WH^Iried<tfaetiQ«8tioo«   In 
doing  this,  tte  was  well  aware  that 
cnhoii^K^  bringing  uppn  bifipself  much 
tronbh,  and  no  slight  ea^boae;  but 
^  ;i^9cli  cotisideraflohs  b0d  no  wrigbt 
npo^  his  mind ;  nor  waa  be  tempted 
by  any  sdidtatioDS,    thoegh  very 
'  rrgtrapg*  eoea  weae.  cpade,  .to  change 
*  ftia  rewknion.    Amongst  ptbeci>  .he, 
?  .tecfsiMed 'a  forqaal , apisfication t from 
w^iimij^  Ufutengot and  nearly  the 
I  iwbole  naagi^iraqr.  of  ttic;.  comity  of 
/>BMeKtt  >«t  $b^oqgb  ,.he  epncQirad 


J 


flrVT    .  eiirimfSVit^^AlS^V'lN^fttf^^l^^ 


lodk  O^aifm^y*  tte  ffigU  «f  tW 
AicbMsIi0|»af.'Cytot«rb«f9P4Rid  lifter 
BlAop  of  Loiidoo  «»  nAifie'4lMir 
airisiit  tn'hboat.'  sai^iiMf  ^«  ii«Mi»/ 
is  Mif  eiCalbiiiRbed^  and  itls'oif^UHg 
MooQtit'llMU  i  Ifcafo  ibe  tnuiiaedte- 
#B  iiiOTwIt  Af  tbefnfwatatiMi  d  ilif 
gaocmoir 4vihe, w  iif  Loddon^  it 
Mng  ftmaiter  of'Hie  irtmoit  iii»«i 
»pii!ttiieBte*tlMi.tB«er4«t6t>f  ftifigmr 
hrotir  fittitindni  ssttlen^mt.'*  >  Ti»: 
tkn  I  am  etiabkd  to  sM,  tbatttoett 
tkk  op^siliMiy  wbidi  nark».  in  a 
ilBMig'  jMiiftrof  :viewifae  BiAm^m 
^motm^fiim^^d,  in  a  maCtef?wiiiAftir 
mtlMBg  bat  apif^-^aod  «Dcrgy  could 
^hKwt  iBocxmtfiix^b^dy  the^Cofupany 
htma  betti'inucb  ntore  c^reibl  in  m^ 
ooKuneQdiiig^ergynieD  of  appnurad 
piiifeMt»  and  tnotala,  diaci  ^tbny 
ht/A  mrmedf  beeri.  SoiiMh  of  tb* 
Dtrecfoei  iii>  particular  bave  paldy 
tttiioh  lo  Iheir  btmoar,  peooliar'at'- 
tmtimi'  to  (bi«  tutiject  j  and'  tber* 
cahrindis^bff'iio  i)aesl<oo,  4liot 'ic1» 
ef  ^'Utmost  nnmeot^  In  a  coiintff  > 
lilieiadia/hvliera'tbere  iano  geobrat^ 
coaloMsiitteaiQdtttbliabineot,  tbattb«» 
tarvidet^'illencboitii^ahociidat  to$$t 
htf  pofkfrhiid  bf  matt^dkieplf'iMi* 
pUPanad  JMritb  (be  dignky  of'  thek  sa^ 
crod  ftinction,  and  able  and  aaabttt 
mdbpdiMMrge  af  ttrdutiet;  ' 

( **  In  iftt  anotcr  <lf  the  jbar  190S\ 
thm^Ao^^mtk  ibat  4incwi(of  a|-  ^ 
f«»tloi»'  ^bkb^be  pMi,  in  avary 
thinf,  (lo'tbt  |;|Reat  cDiiccmi4)f 'Hfii. 
lighH]>  took,  feansidarabbt  pariiw  t«i 
tQ^ppres^-vcnatdiii^.  wbicb  tejaatfy 
cdasMtered,  io  teoniumm.  «ritb  tnaay 
9ftifKt^  tm  m  mosi  glaring  ^iohitfaift 
of  pbblic*  dcsene^r,  and  wbdeb  -miH 
etklemljir  gainlhg  unmnd  tn  tb«  ft- 
abienabiir  *worid^  namelj/  tbat  df 
SflMdajr  eoiicef ta  at  pritate  b6«aaa 
bf  profestiidAal  fiarfoitMrs,  atwfaidl 
bnrge  nuitibm  were  aiseaiUcdy'afid. 
nmch . diaMubaoco  ereatad  tar  fte^ 
cv«Bii^  «(  Ibat  aachrvd  d$f.r  Ibia 


^  pt«lbnRlba«  'vb»eb|  ii^b^ 
bigb'Mflponnyd  tiaiioiH  aadipitfua 
of  tbe  Bien^poliak  It  #«••  bia^Aotyr 
if|iow1Ue«  to'prevcttti  tad  vedcad-. 
itigly  «itb  tbk  view  h^m^mfky.' 
adilMs^  tbc^  Ibllowing  J^M  k» 
tbme  ladies  of  bi^  rank  in  ctM^r 
«!«>»  bf  openuig  tbeir  hmtm  far 
theie  mnftieal  dibibilioiia,' ha^^aob*'' 
tiiboted  frwtiipaHy  I*  thcfv^  bMi« 
doctton,    .   i    .     »  \,  *• 

.  ^^AUbottgh  I  itfve  tool  the  botftraf 
of  being  ptfradoally  kiMwn  toyotif 
Ladjabipi  70U  w^l;  i '  bopa^  aHeir 
Ae  to  take  up  a  few  moHieiita  af 
fwat  titne  on  a  t^^^^l^'  wbkb''ap« 
pdat«  40  tne^of  tb^  b^st  itaipoiA< 
anccf  lo:  cbe- int^rMts  ^f  velig^^ 
niiivo^eipectJdly  kr.tbls'gi^t  a^hK' 
p«Hs>  «df  wliftsbciViivideisoa  bjaa'Ueft 
pleaiied  tO'coniltlttfelnetbe'apiritiiil 
gttMdhvn^nd^MiperinlieMant.*  ^''' 

.^  Your  JUaiyabip;  iUl  m  ttat 
BiTtiffAc'rnirdr  is  one  «Qloog''l>tbBf 
ladi«a  ef  higb'flink  and  diatinirtioa 
ia  tbia  towny  wboara  in^MbebU 
of  hiving  eonceKa   lit » their  »Wfi 
bouaes  on  Sonday  oreitingli  vbem 
ttiere  are  bii^  prefekdaftml-perfei^BH' 
eM/  and  a  largo  nnattr  «f  ^{Hilibni 
of  fatbion  aMKftibk  tegetbar^&^r^ 
take  of  the  eittertaliifnttitv   dl-  h. 
ttry  fMMitble  your  Jjadyfibi(>  ttay-bt 
of  opbfion,  that  lhene<iaiio4riaddf 
ioipropfflety^tti'  tbili  sOlt  of  *MDiMe» 
ment  on-tbe  eaening  cf  the'Seodayk 
Itfttr  fbe-aervtoe  of  the  day  jt  ^cr, 
and  tbex  mdnA  dvika  of  it  «%bd*' 
fiiM.     Jlnr  a  ^ttle  ceMidaAtMP 
Willi  I  mo  i^rsfliidedi'  eoiM^iiaa  f^ ' 
tbae  ibirU  ar  iptry  uiilbrbittita  ofii^ 
take.    Tbia|wittke  b«  dktet^vk*^ 
klion  of  the  enpnia^  inyai^ilien  of 
Godbiandf^  ie^ia%an  infrii^^DflMC 
of  fbBt  rm,  <%bteir  n  tba  to/ai^ 
oamnMrtidm^'wo  are  enjoui^  <<> 
obaer«e  on.^bo  Sebbbtkr  ^-^bftt 
raapifa  Aoaitoil  ttdt)ebiiu^dH««V 
.Utid,.w»WMH»«ter        ■     "^ 


la 


tliil  OtiriitiM*  #ibb^cMW^  te»: 

tot  BfolMtanC<^Mi  lAi^rwoMf 

aoMigpit  tlie  iwliod^  of;  !fiiii»|K.  it. 
ifr fii3r(]ecid«4  opuMMt)**  tbrtl  -on^thftt' 
da«  obttrvflftce  of^  dib  lAMd%  Vmf$. 
tteeording'to  Hm  jiackdt:  aDaki«eiia>4' 
aUe  a6ff|;e  of  our  liBoeilM 
In  a'gtieat  nMasapmthtt^vaiif  «:^i« 

''  When  we'  loDli  lyrooiid,  «a*ki 

how  .nr«f  da^  t>f 'the  woak^  mA 
BHiiaatereiy<b»«r^the'<bi)r»  ia<aft» 
ctipiiid  v^ith  oae  Jioenfeof  gtMy^m 
o^r^^  ODO  wooldt^^kmgine   thani 
cqiMfbo^Mi  vetjr jpflttiiiig  moeukf 
fii0jin|(rignobiiig*DD  4he  ffeptea  of  iImi 
SabbKbil  eor^moM  lUllcv^tbsltftte 
da^s  out  of  (he  scTOD'fwcluld.beitulii 
ficientfor  the  pwposea !of t amm»» * 
maAt^  «i)dthat  onetda^of.reftMfd 
traoquillit/  iu  tba  wMc'  #«wld.^:a» 
all  perfote  a  wtleocbe^6abhalb^^« 
deiiralilar  {mQie> '  a  veltiif  inate^  |h*; 
incenaiit  toil  t>f  dlYafii^ii  hiis4  «f : 
plettiove.'  -y:.-^ 

'«  But>  kt  ma  ttot^  Mriamr'b« 
miawndacsteod;   'lanaina.^eiidt* 
a  phariaaieal  or.|niriJbiakai  «bs«rw 
aoaa  of  the  Load'*  Di^w  i  J  d»  fiefr 
oonte^dr  thot  it  shooU  te»  eMier !» 
tbe  poory  or  to  tbeiicb^/oc.Co  any. 
oibec'bucaaii  being  whobeyer^^a^ilaf  ** 
oC||tQonl:iiad  melattohefyAr^daf'of - 
•Mp^ntl^eua  fig6or>>a^afr  ef  Amf» 
li}tp<eMkMion  ffoQ^  attaanlefy*  Nor ' 
it  ta  QUI  the  cmrtmry  ^  ftathal^'  atjojN  > 
fidl  teCfTaU  (o*  which  wfir.T>iight  td*'* 
-«?a^atd  MffomrdiMRkh* c^i^H 
and  imJDf  /witk  .a  tbaokfol  4od  a 
gCfttefvd  -Jteart^  It  Utwfy  to  .those 
aamf^eatttntay  which. paitake  of  the 
natiKft  aod  cocbpiesion  of  public  d^ 


t^aro«gfaj9p('  thft  w^Kde'iif  Miiaa^cied 
dp^4  !£^aidaai|hi%  itfatmdentlf  taiuk 

fPI^».  4|ioie-  4]fa&d.  umpraasiona 
ii^l^icb  oiaj  have  be»  made  apon 

3e  49i«da«  aad  opon  (hoM  0{  our 
ildicA  and  iOfiKinia,  in  the  offieoi 
«f:fHBMiQ;W0fahipi  er  m  oar  private 
natdiiirieija  aed  dov^aiioii»|  «n4  k 
miegles  toe  much  of  the  gaietiea 
•fid  the  frieaaoaea  of  thia  world  with 
tJMMhrMOoa  ibei^blS'  of  ^eeotheri 
l«b'^^h^lhi9  day  '  va^'pactdiarly  io^. 
tailzied  (Oioioite.afid'torchi^^'io 
miipheaitf^  ".>  v  ,  r  ,  \  ■ . 
..M  Alfaw.me  «lie»te  add,'Mafdawi^ 
tbpt  4b«  hmu  of  tW$  kjogdom  j&%* 
pni^ljrr'  prohibit  olf  pubik  divmH^m 
oQ,ithe  Lord>.Daj!(i  odd:  ieetceat 
yt^hs^yship  to  ceesidenoiK^hetha: 
tiler  Suaday  evening  eoneafta  do^not 
an  every  respeet  re«#roUe  a  f^lUc 
dimrsi^n,  ezctpt'tbat  they  are  given 
lu-ai  pnvate  hetusritinatead-of  a  tbearr 
tx^t'^f-  an  opera-houie,!  Thia  doat 
nctt'  escape  ihe  obierv^Ueo  of  the 
)9iit|Br  ordera  ^(  the  -peaplei  wbo> 
when  4hef8eeihe.crow4cd  doom  and 
aplaindid'  aiseocihUea  of  the  weaUhy 
ariB4U)egveiit<eotheIiOiid^sPay9  ate 
npipto  eapresa  (as  I  happen  to  kna^ 
ii^n^\goii'miatva»\wvk)  laiooh  dis* 
etM^fafitoD  endmudk  disooBtent  at 
thefnk^og^iffemnce^  . 

JS'huci  ewerei  thdt  in  Ramian  Ca* 
thelie  i^ooptriet  eo  the  O^Dtioeaii 
b9|Ll|r|»qj|>Ue  -and  private  .oixKiaeisaiKii 
enir.pffxpitted^  oo  the  Sunday  eveti*' 
ii|§»**»''yQwl«lyal»ipwill,  I  wn 
a«^  ^agrea  wil^h  alexin  thipking, 
lAa^T.is^'P^  exactly  ih«  ^precedent 
wMidi  19^^  Protestant  rep^ntiy  oogjbt 
tQ^oH^W  iniaQt»4ti§  ^tW  known, 
tha^li;MP>4i  leeg  couiae  ef  yetfji  Uie 
Qh^fph  of  .England  has  Uoan  dtafkn 
gviishpd.  frooa  the  Cbutch  of  Boi&e» 
nplfipnJar  by  j$a  doctiiiie,  :Hs  jdisd- 
plin^naipd  iu  ffucer  moda-^  wor* 
ai^^^^talsi^  bytthedofte^,  the 


tioe^.  wbioli  jrcm  {Mobably  took  «p 

tisb^ecty  UHi  «WD  not  bouiK  mwe 

mltiag  fniai  k.  . 

/.'  ShoaM  IM  vbfMla  this  ^Q^ 
ainstion*.  I' 


iftmtMf  on  Ifae  UH^  Dtj,  f  h«t  I 

ob^s  to  laife  MnsUiOj  fiir  nit-: 
ftance,  and  iaiff  «cQ6MBts  tionihling 
^f  biicxi  pef/omon^  where  niuttdr* 
ods  fart'wM  ate  .mU^iDieil  Vigalhos* 
^locasiottifig  a  greal;4caiiocKiiiB  of  ser« 
vaott  IB  one  piaor>  wiiirioyiiig.thiBnft 
at  a  iime  wi^en  Ibry.  have  A^r^ibl  4o 
«i«.  and  real,  apdrpt^aclagTmoah 
ff  tbat,noi«r  and  tumidi  id  tbe  {mbn 
litfiateots^  w>Hh  <%ra  t^-opppBtCa  to 
l^paaopCol  trtoquiUiiy  that  iboukl 
prafaU  op  lUat,  ^ayrrra  day  Wkkb 
Um  Almigbly  liinu^f  iiaji  4Uito' 
gniih^d  with  a*  pocoUar  oiarktof 
sanctuy*  and  wfeid^  bf?  ^dajmi.  at 
iUt  «K^;i.  It  il'  agaio(5t  tbe^.a  open 
infrnctioiNi  .<)f .  tba.  U>ni*9  J>4I^  tbat 
I  tUnk  it  my  dciQ^  |Q.Tei9iaii»tia^ 
fittt.JA.beaiicig  aaoed^  causi«  on  tba 
6|inday  vmmgf  cqngpcd  t^  a.to#li 
daoaast^c  circle  ot  .wla^ioaa,  aod 
tdeodi>  viibout  ^Qx  bired  per^^nn- 
^m,  I  am  io  f£ir  ,fr<vB  ae^ag  aoy 
wnproprifBty,  that .itappea^  ta  me 
a;  idaaatkm  waU/tuiied  t4i  tbe  oa- 
tweof.aCbristiaoSobbatb,  perfoctiy 
OM^S^aial.  to  tbe  spirit  of  ourWi* 
•  ^QO,  apd  dloilatf d  to  rai^  our 
minds  to  heavWy  thoughts,  and 
aU^lime.and  My.  cqatea^Uum^ 
4v  *t  Xpqr  Ladyibip  j^iM,  I  lipga,  *> 
roe  the  justice  to  \)elieve>  that,  in  ad? 
llfeMing  t<i^  \me^  to  you,,  I  meeat 
not  tQ  ijpt»Kif^inyse]f  needlessly  on 
your  no^i^,  ^^  less  to  give  jqvl 
tba  Agbteit'offence;  btttnmrejy  to 
4jscl)frge  i  vtry  iflaportat^  d*^ty  re- 
sulting from  that  ipo&t.refipopsible 
wtMalioOp.  iti  vsbicb  it  hsf  plieased 
Go4  to  plac^  mc*  And  I  catmot 
help,  ^t taring  .roy^lf,.  that  wti^n 
your  Indyship  reflects  a  UtUc  ou  the 
argumeo^s  ,1  bave  ofiered  to  your 
XQn&ideratiou^  you  wUl  s^e  re^^ai^ 
.Tclipqaiib  (and  even  rcfixMPmf  nd  k 


aayiog*  that  jPWintt.aU  ppnadf  an 
thai  xieuect^  viiiok  .ja  sftjnist^  Asa 
(0ynnsbigb  aank4md  akntamiOTM 
wttl  do  a  ma»t  i«5saniial.  aanrico  4o 
the  bokj  JPakigpnn  «e  profess  i  an4 
yoo  wiU  sMsSiiip  areAsctinauifonr 
own  iiiii^>  -iwUch :  viU  aftbad  fmk 
the  most  substantial  oomHaK'  tmi 
P9^pporu  at «  momaui^  wfaon  aU  ibe 
s|»kndottir  and  ^jaiety-of  |h»-.nwrid 
pill  M»  he6Myonrcyn%;ancl«ina« 
nUh  iat^  natbi«gf'* .  • 
*  •  ■       , .  .     •  f  *  '  ■"  ' 

*'  Upon,  this  adfl^ariili^  IstM  it 
^yronU.besfiapaifluovs  ta.  mate  a 
N«ngle  c^tmmnnl*  Sq  nia^ii>  tf^onak 
jre^  fenwi  piety^  sc^  omdb/WnnK^ 
ness  to  tke.^^a^sf'pf.vsrMM^.nsf  miBk 
anxiety  tnpnomo^  iho'ba<tinW»is 
of  man,  conld  hardly  pkn4insiriQ| 
and  it  dVd  n<)t«...  Ha.  oegsUisd^  Mnii^ 
anoes^  thait  the  {Mractioa^.of  js^ncb 
ha  (;0mpJamn{|y;abQiii}dkif«Qt«Bi« 
mediat^yi  ^t  aU  evanlt'  tbn  6)lkpm^ 
ing  year,  bo-  disooniiottad^  >.ia)d*  I 
Seel  panwaided»  that  muDOHinjAns 
solemnly  ipyW^.andJtiitbKttiBbmCT 
ed,  will  ni^(^.  ibifpt€»nv.'fiXb««k 
dead,  J9^j^  apesknib.^".  nod  k'isda 
iho  hapsw.:  that  .^ha^  nffitinsata^Jn 
eaprtsifdon  ibi|i  iwcasisii  mar  siM 
operate  aa  a  p«MraK6dcMkllsq:tbn 
licentiQ|unais..Qf  p»]Mip.dMiinlMN 
and  be  Ab^mesiM^  ^sins^^tf^tha 
miods  oi  wf^j,  sadouaai|fM«iigl0M 
impresHOPSi  that  I.bavn  tbmgKkM 
my  duty  ta  laayf  his  ittt|aB;aiai  sch 
ootd."     ...    •   , ,  .  .w  m:i 

.     .•       •■  .1  .  .-.-v-rM  • 

'  .      •      ;  -    ..-vuw ' 

*      "    .  fc     .  .         .  *  i."*'*."    • 
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£FiOlfe  MiK  y<«)«i*8   Ll»A  of  ^Rr  M0R1PM;}      -'^ 


"  ^  cliiiit  Hi  the  dtj  of  DuWin, 
WnV^tHa^,  wrkerV  Mkety-hy  Jane 
fV^th/ivho  wariniftfHectt^'hina  'tis 
"  I^f234  48iMf  wtfg  obK  df  ttie  daugh- 
tMr^bf Affhtfr  Pftnebi  df ^^Ibpniqutn; 
ill' the  MMtiMy  of  Bdfl6cMUin0d>  ^id 
^f^TfWofi^  Itt'tbd  W^Tlfitf  of  <M- 
i»tf  |hl^t<dApHog  wm  two'daagh« 
<HN>,  ^HSd^M  y«dD^;  sBtt  t6ree«oft9^ 
JsftfoMi  HfthUr;  and  Hkhird.  The 
l^rie4^'tris  initecf ;  Jaines  was 
Mn>V^fMh<^>  bbttsete^eorgelt 
Oaay*  in  the  city-«^' DQb)m>  Sep^ 
tember  1/25 3'  of  the  present  writer, 
1;  llManbrtitfdum  iH'  4)is  '  mother*8 
Fmybk^Sotk  jays/he  xra^  bom  on 
Ae^  iSftlP  ^  DeceiDbcf  172/, .  at 
GlO$oli()ci6ii  th^n  tbe'hbtneof  het 
4Milbft>therArtKurFten€li.  Rich-* 
iK^Mtffphf  bU  father  s^Md  in  one 
«f  Ma  «A;i^if  trading  te^s^^  for  Phi]a<« 
dia^a-'the24ib  June  1729,  bat  it 
#M'' Hn^  'Urifoftnnate  Voysi^e :.  the 
aMp  W«b  lost,  a«  there  ^i»' reason  to 
«a|^i<tt^;  in  a  violent  storm,  ind  nef- 
lhc4P'lfce'mastery  nOr  any  of  tise  shtp*$ 
t0(itf|)ilfy>  ^a*  ever  l)card  of.;  F]t>ra 
>llttMtn%•Mfs.Marphy5^ont!rlt36d  iff 
flf04i(ktoe  on  Oeorge^s  Qtury,  which 
^Muitttidf  by  her  hn^ban'd/ahd  there 
lMiit#t««A  air  her  at(efitioifif  on  her 
i^  HCH^iiring  M»i9,  ^afflb^  and  Ar- 
cllilr,itil)^ih  Dccetoberilf 35,  by  the 
adViM^her  brother  Jeffrey  French, 


tf^  at  Bdolbgrie  with.  IWi'  femtly; 
*hc  dfeii?ed  by  letter'  that  Wti^htev^ 
ArtbiirVshould  be  sent  to liet.  ^  Ac-* 
cordiiigty,  the  young  ^dt^rit«i«^,^ 
early  in  the-  year-  17M,  }^^  trnf- 
barked,' and  dboo  aVrlved  dt  bi^ 
aunt^s  fatnise,  'which  Wis  'large  arid 
conimo^ons,  in  tie  lower  'tov^ni 
neai^^he  chur^.  Her  -  family  waA 
litt-g^;  tfoiess  than  five  sons  add  fd^ 
dtttighlei^;  who  behaved  with  the 
gl^eateM  aflltction  to  yoting  Arlhnr i 
till?ii1  the  bcgibning  of  i  ?88,  MrsI 
Plunltetriras  ordered  by  her  physi^ 
ei&tis^tethe  south  of  France,  for  th^ 
recoveir)^  ef  her  health.-  On  that  6c- 
cisibn  ihetfedt  hcirrions'tdr their  fa- 
ther, -whb^as  then  In  Lomfort,  aft<< 
placed  her  daughters'  id  a  conve-* 
nienf 'sttuatibfi  at  Mohtrearl.  Ybong 
Murphy,  then  turned  of  teft  years 
old,-  w^s  scht  to  the^ngfish  CollegiB 
at  St.OmeKSj'and  iri  that  semiharj^ 
he  remained  six  yeafs/  *  •  '  ' .  '' 
^\ti  Febhiaiy  1734,  \he  was  of 
cbursei  placed  ih  tii^  Jmvei t .  School , 
under  yhe  Rdv.  Mi'/Slarrley  ;  arid 
dnder  him  went  throuje^h'^^fie  secwid 
school  lii  ■  regiifar  succcs^on, '  tiH 
bwfig  -at  the  head  ti{\\\tX6t\Cy  and 
rtie'^fiyst  "boy  in  the  cd?le|e,-lje.\vas 
dt^missfed  to  London  In^l74;4,  .'birin  j 
thenseven teen  years  oldi''--  "  "- 
•  '''^rom  the  middle  of  *^h^  'sec5tid 
year  in  great  figure^/yoiitr^  ^|arphy 


of  JAl^Jyfe-Baildingi;  'Ldndon,   she    obtained;  the  first  place ; "3 nd  except 
MhDtiWlni  and    three  thnes  maintained' his 'gtdnrid 


itMiiarher  pmpefty 
/ieqi6)8«Ai^ith  he#  y<Hing  iaiMly  to 
iba  ii»tA)pi^s>  '  ^^  *  •''  ':■-'''  , 
"  This  writer  did  not  remain  long 
in  London :  his  mother's  sister,  Mrs. 
l^lonkctt,  wife  of  Arthur  Plunkett, 
of  Castle  Pluflkett,  in  tlie  county  of 
Boscommon,  being  at  that  tinbe  set- 

♦  aswu: 


fhroughottt-  five  succeks'fve  j'ears. 
One  thing  hv  particular '•^le  cnnnot 
help  fecording  of  himself r  in  \\\t 
middle  of  the  year  in  poetry,^  the 
young  scholar  stood  a  public  exa- 
mination of  the  ^neid  by  heart. 
The  Jesuits  were  arranged  in  order, 
F  and 
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and  several  gentlemen  firom  the  town 
were  invit^.  The  Bjector  of  the 
college  esnmined  his  young"  pupil, 
and  never  once  found  him  at  fault: 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  Rec- 
tor took  a  pen  to  write  Murphy*s 
eulogium.  It  should  have  been  pre- 
mised, that  all  the  scholars  went  bj 
assumed  names;  Murphy  changed 
his  to  Arthur  French.  The  words 
of  the  Rector  were,  '^  GalJus  no- 
mine, Gallusi,  as,  qui  simul  ac  alas 
expandis,  caeteros  supervolitas."  This 
at  the  time  filled  me  with  exulta- 
tion ;  and  even  now  is  remembered 
by  me  with  a  degree  of  pleasure.  I 
cannot  quit  this  bead,  without  say- 
ing, that'  I  often  look  back  with  de- 
light to  my  six  years*  residence  in  the 
college  of  St.  Omer's,  Daring  that 
time  I  knew  no  object  of  attention 
but  Greek  and  Latin  j  and  I  have 
ever  thought,  and  still  think  it,  the 
happiest  period  of  my  life. 

"  In  July  1744,  I  arrived  at  my 
mother's  in  York  Buildings.  My 
eldest  brother  James  soon  came  home 
trom  his  morning  walk,  and  em- 
braced me  with  great  affection.  In 
a  day  or  two  after,  my  uncle  Jeffery 
French,  then  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Mil  bourn  Port,  came  to  ^ee  me. 
He  talked  with  me  for  some  time 
about  indifferent  things;  and  then, 
fcpeating  a  line  from  Virgil, asked  me 
if  I  could  construe  it  ?  I  told  him  I 
had  the  whole  iEqeid  by  heart.  He 
made  me  repeat  ten  or  a  dozen  lines, 
ai^d  then  said,  "  If  I  have  fifty  acres 
.of  land  to  plough,  and  can  only  get 
two  labouring  men  to  work  at  two 
acres  per  day,  how  many  days  will 
it  take  to  do  the  whole?"  *'  Sir  I" 
said  I,  staring  at  him  ;  "  Can't  you 
answer  that  qnesticin  ?"  said  he; 
*'  Then  I  would  not  give  a  farthing 
fov^  all  you  know.  Get  Cocker's 
Arithmetic;  you  may  buy  it  for  a 
shilling  at  any  stall ;  aud  min'd  me, 
young  man,  did  you  ever  hear  mass 


while  you  wbs  abroadf  ''Sir,  I 
did,like  the  rest  of  the  boys.**  "Then, 
mark  my  words;  let  me  never  bear 
that  you  go  to  mass  again  1  it  is  ft 
mean,  beggarly,  blackguard  reK« 
gion.*'  Heathen  rose,  stepped  into 
his  chariot,  and  droTe  awaj.  Hy 
mother  desired  me  no(  to  mind  bit 
violent  advice;  but  mjbroth&r,  who 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
spoke  strongly  in  support  of  my  un- 
cle's opinion,  and  he  never  gave  up 
the  point  till  he  succeeded  to  hb  at' 
most  wish, 

"  James  soon  after  went  to  the 
Temple  to  study  the  law,  ami  this 
writer  remained  with  bis  mother  in 
York  Buildings,  till  the  month  of 
August  1747:  be  was  thezi  sent  by 
his  uncle  to.  the  house  of  Edmund 
Harold,  an  eminent  merchant  in 
Cork,  and  there  remained  a  clerk  in 
the  counting-house  till  April  1749  j 
having  first  attended  at  Mr.*  Web- 
ster's academy  near  the  Mews,  where 
he  was  taught  to  cast  accompts,  and 
instructed  in  the  Italian  method  of 
book-keeping.  On  his  uncle*s  ar- 
rival in  Dublin^  he  ordered  his  ne- 
phew to  meet  him  at  Headford,  in 
the  county  of  Gal  way,  the  seat  of 
Lord  St,  George,  but  at  that  time 
occupied  by  Arthqr  French,  of  Ty- 
rone, nephew  to  JeSfFcry' French. 
Nor  can  I  pass  by  the  city  of  Cork 
without  acknowledging  the  civilities 
I  received  from  the  eminent  mer. 
chants  there.  A  more  hospitable, po- 
lite, and  generous  pe<jip!^,  it  has  not 
been  my  lot  ever  to  have  known. 

I  reached  Headford  3  and,  in  a  few 
days  after  my  arrival,  Jeffery  French 
came  there,  with  his  intimate  friend 
Mr.  Dodwell,  of  Golden  Square,  a 
gentleman  of  great  taste  and  emi- 
nence in  literature.  In  about  ten 
or  twelve  days  they  both  set  off  for 
Dublin,  while  i  had  directions  to 
remain  in  the  country,  till  sucb  time 
OS  my  undc  shoiiid  wrkc  to  me.    In 

August 
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Aagast  1749,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Argyle  Buildings,  ordering  me 
to  repair  to  Dublin,  where  I  should 
receive  further  directions  from  Dil- 
lon th«  banker.  I  was  there  in- 
formed that  I  mnst  embark,  in  a  ship 
then  ready,  for  Jamaica,  where  Jef- 
fcry  French  was  possessed  of  a  largfe 
cst'ite.  \3pon  this  I  wyote  to  my 
mother,  who  in  her  answer  desired 
me  to  return  immediately  to  Lon- 
don. I  o*  .  ycd  her  order;  and  from 
her  bouse  wrote  to  my  uncle,  as  she 
*  iicsired :  my  uncle  was  enraged  at 
v^hat  he  called  wilful  disobedience, 
and  from  that  moment  would  never 
»ee  me.  He  imputed  to  me  a  love 
of  idleness 5  but,  to  remove  his  sus- 
picions. Alderman  Ironside,  at  that 
time  an  eminent  banker  in  Lombard 
Street,  was  so  polite  as  to  invite  rae 
to  a  station  in  his  counting-house  j 
where  I  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
Cfvility.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  find- 
ing that  Dothi;ig  made  an  im^jressioh 
on  Jdfery  French,  I  took  leave  of 
Alderman  Ironside,  where  I  had  re- 
mained till  the  end  of  1 75 1. 

The  playhouses  at  that  time  had 
great  attractions.  Qnin,  at  Covent- 
<9afden,  and  Garrick,  at  Drury-Lanc, 
drew  crowded  houses.  There  were 
besides,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
Mrs.  Clfve,  and  that  excellent  come- 
dian Harry  Woodward.  London  at 
that  time  had  many  advantages, 
which  hsve  been  long  since  lost. 
There  were  a  number  of  cofFee- 
liooseg  where  the  town  wits  met 
every  evening  j  particularly  the  Bed- 
ford, In  the  Piazza,  Co  vent-Garden, 
and  George's,  atTemple-Bnr.  Young 
ti3  I  was  1  made  my  way  to  those 
places,  and  there,  among  the  famous 
geniuses  of  the  time,  I  saw  Sdmuel 
FoOfe  and  Dr.  Barrowby,  wlio  was  a 
cclc^Ated  wit  of  th^t  day.  Foote, 
n't  a  table  in  the  Doctor's  company, 
drew  out  his  watch  with  great  pa- 
rade, and  th«n  latdl,  **  My  watch 


'does  not  go."  '*  It  will  go,"  said 
•Dr.  Barrowby  J  andFootc  was  abashed 
by  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Another  well-known  person*  at 
that  time,  na'fnely,  the  famous  Doctor 
Hill,  author  of  a  daily  paper  called 
Tlic  Inspector,  was  a  constant  vi- 
sitor at  the-Bt:dfi)rd.  The  Doctor's 
essays  were  weak  and  frivolous  to 
such  a  degree,  th^t,  though  not  then 
two  and  twenty;  I  flattered  myself 
that  I  could  overtop  Dr.  Hill.  I 
passed  a  few  weeks  in  making  pre«» 
parations^  and  on  Saturday^  October 
21,  175^,  most  boldly  and  vainly 
published  the  first  number  of  Tbc 
'Gray's  Inn  Joarual.       ^ 

"  The  encouragement  I  ttict  iwdtfi 
emboldened  me  to  persevere^  and 
from  that  time  I  went  on  with  great 
Alacrity,  without  any  thing  to  stop 
me  in  my  career,  till,  in  the  month 
of  October  J  753,  a  very  extraordi- 
nary occurrence  interrupted  me  in 
my  course.  There  are  a  few  per* 
^ns  still  living  who  remember  all 
fhe  circumstances  of  the  jrffair. 

I  went  on  with  the  Gray's  Inn 
Journal  without  interruption,  even 
though  a  cirqunastance  occurred  un- 
favourable to  our  mothers  expec- 
tations; for  my  uncle  JefFery  French 
had  at  this  time  almost  closed  his 
career.  Having  agreed  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  he  set  out  with 
Mr.  Rigby  to  be  chosen  member  Of 
parliament  for  TaviBtock  in  Devon- 
shire. The  election  being  over,  he 
went  to  Bath,  in  an  ill  state  of 
health,  and  died  there  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May  1754.  His  will  being 
opened,  it  appeared  that  my  name 
was  not  so  mucli  as  mentioned.  The 
Jamaica  estate  and  about  900I.  per 
annum,  in  the  county  of  Rosoom- 
mon;  were  leA  to  James  Plunkett, 
£sq.  who  was  my  first  cousin,  a 
very  gentlerht<n-like  and  elegant 
man.  1  his  to  me  was  a  terrible  dk- 
appointmcnt,  the  more  so  as  I  then 
F  ,2  was 
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was  in  debt  no  less  than  3001.  $  a 
sum,  that  seemed  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm me.  ^, 

^'  The  late  Samtiel  Foote  was^  at 
•that  time,  my  intimate  friend  and 
chief  adviser :  he  bade  me  do  as  be 
.had  done^  ^and  go  on  the  stage.  I 
approved  hh  advice,  so  far  as  to  let 
it  be  given  out,  that  I  intended  to 
pursue  that  scheme,  in  hopes  that 
mv  relations,  who  by  my  motber'a 
side  were  rich  and  numerous,  woold 
fake  some  step  to  prevent  what  I  ima- 
gined they  would  think  a  disgrace 
to  tlieroselves.  I  heard  nothing  from 
any  of  them;  they  all  seemed  indif- 
ferent about  me,  and  therefore  I  bon- 
cluded  the  Gray^s  Inn  Journal  on 
the  2\U  of  Sfptember  1754,  and,  in 
a  short  time  afterwards,  appeared  at 
Covcnt*Gardeii  ib  the  character  of 
Othello. 

**  In  theconrsc  of  that  season  I  con- 
trived, with  occonomy,  to  clear  off  a 
considerable  part  of  my  debts.  Mr. 
David  Garrick  engaged  me  for  the 
foUow'ing  year  at  Drury-Lane,  when, 
including  salary,  profits  of  the  farce 
called  the  Apprentice,  and  a  genCr 
rous  support  of  my  friends  on  my 
benefit  night,  I  cleared  within  a 
trifle  of  8001.  I  had  now,  after 
paying  off  all  my  debts,  about  4001. 
in  my  pocket ',  and  with  that  sum  I 
determined  to  quit  the  dramatic  line : 
this  was  in  the  summer  1756. 

In  the  beginning  of  1757,  I  of- 
fered to  enter  myself  a  student  of,  the 
Middle  Temple;  but  the  Benchers 
of  chat  Society  thought  fit  to  object 
to  me,  assigning  as  their  reason,  that 
I  lind  appeared  in  the  profession  of 
an  actor.  This  kindled  in  my  breast 
a  degree -of  indignation,  and  I  was 
free  enoAigh  to  speak  my  mind  on 
the  Occasion.  I  was  obliged,  how- 
.e\er,  to  sit  down  under  ihe  affront; 
ni\(\  being  at  the  time  t-niployed  iii»a 
v»  tckly  paper,  called  The  lV^t»  my 
ihoughibwcrc  lixed  cutircl}'  on  that 


work.  It  was  ao.  undertakiBg  ha 
ftvour  of  Mr.  Fox,  afterwards  Lord 
Holland.  The  Newcastle  adminia- 
tration  was  overturned  by  the  reaig- 
nadon  of  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of 
State  s  and  an  interval  of  four  or  five 
months  ensued  without  any  regular 
ministry  $  when  tbe  Doke  of  Devon- 
shire,, to  fill  a  post  absdately  neces- 
safy>  agreed  to  be,  during  tlurt  time. 
First  Losd  of  the  Treasury.  The 
contentkm  ibr  fixing  a  pdintatiy  lay 
between  Mr.  Pitt  aD#  Mr.  Fox  3  and, 
during  that  time,  the  Test  went  ob 
in  favour  of  the  latter;  but,  at  length, 
the  City  of  London  declared,  in  a 
most  o})en  manner,  in  fiivonr  of  Vut 
and  I^gge,  made  them  both  free  of 
the  City,  and  invited  them  to  a 
sumptuous  entisrtainment  at  Guild- 
hall. From  this  time  the  contest 
between  the  rivals  ceased:  Mr.  Lc^gt 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Pitt  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Mr.  Fox  Paymaster  of  the  Foices. 
*'  My  weekly  lacubrations  of 
course  terminated;  nor,  during  tbelr 
publication,  had  I  ever  seen  Mr.  Fox : 
at  length>  in  August  17^7,  i  was 
invited  to  dine  at  Holland  House. 
The  company  were,  Horace  Wa!- 
pole,  Mr.Calcraft,  and  Peter  Tay- 
lor, who  was  soon  after  made  Deputy 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and  went 
to  the  armr  then  comxnaaded  by 
Prince  Ferdinand.  Mr.  Fox  was  a 
Gonsumn>ate  master  oi  pdhe  xntn- 
hers,  and  possessed  a  brilliant  thaia 
of  wit.  It  happened,  aftei^  dinner, 
that  the  present  Charlea  ¥ox^  then 
iibout  thirteen  yeto  old.  came  home 
from  Eton^SchobL  His  ^ber  was 
delighted  to  see  him;  and,  "Weil 
Charles,"  said  he,  «*  do  y«i  bring 
any  news  from  Eton?"r— "  News! 
None  at  all  1  Hold !  1  hifve  some 
news,  I  went  up  to  Windsor  to 
pay  a  fruit  woman  seven  sfailliiigs 
that  lowed  her:  the  woman  stared, 
aud  Raidi  Are  yoa  4cJi  to  thit  there  * 

Fox 
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Vox  that  18  member  for  our  town  ? 
Yes,  I  am  bis  son.  Po^  IsWont  be« 
lieve  it;  if  you  were  his  son  I  never 
should  receive  this  money.*'  Mr. 
Fox  laughed  heartily  ^  "  And,  here 
Charles;  here's  a  glass  of  wine  for 
jour  story.**.  Mr.  Charles  Fox  seemed 
on  that  day  to  promise  those  great 
abilities  which  have  since  blazed  out 
with  so  much  lustre. 

''  The  coQtemptuotts  treatment  I 
had  met  with  at  the  Temple  occurred 
10  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  spoke  of  it  in 
terms  of  strong  disappi-obation.  In 
aboat  a  week  after  he  desired  to  see 
ine  at  Holland  House,  and  then  told 
me,  that  he  had  seen  Lord  Mans- 
field,'who  expressed  his  disappro-; 
tetion  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Tem- 
ple, in  a  style  of  liberality  and  ele- 
gant sentiment  which  was  peculiar 
to  that  refined  genius.  Lord  Mans- 
field alrcordingly  desired  me  to  offer 
myself  as  a  Student  to  the  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  I  might  be  sure 
of  a  genteel  recepu*on«  I  obeyed  this 
direction  without  delays  and  I  now 
feel,  wjth  gratitude,  the  pojite  beha- 
viour I  met  with  from  that  Society^. 
This  was  in  the  year  1757.  I  now 
attended  to  the  law:  at  the  same 
time  I  followed  Lord  Coke's  advice, 
who  says.  Quod  saplunt  ultro  sacris 
leg  is  in  oamcenis.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1758, 
I  produced  the  farce  of  I'he  Uphol* 
sterer,  which  owed  its  prodigious 
snccess  to  the  acting  of  Garrick, 
Yates,  Woodward,  and  Mrs.  Clive. 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  1758,  I 
parted  witli  my  brother:  he  sailed 
io  the  month  of  Angust  1758,  for 
the  Island  of  Jamaica i  where  he 
went  to  nractise  at  the  bar.  In  the 
month  ot  November  following  I  re- 
t:eived  a  letter  from  him,  dated  at 

;  and  the  next  account  was  to 

ine  most  melancholy,  as  it  informed 

me  of  his  death  within  a  month  after 

^  he  landed.    A  trunk,  containing  his 


papers  and  letters,  was  all  the  pro- 
perty he  had  to  leave,  and  that  came 
to  my  hands.  Before  the  end  of 
this  year  1  finished  The  Orphan  of 
China,  of  which  I  need  not  say  any 
thing,  as  I  have  given  a  full  account 
of  It  in  the  life  of  Garrick.  The 
muse'still  kept  possession  of  me,  and 
early  in  176O  I  produced  the  Desert 
Island,  and  Hie  Way  to  keep  Him, 
in  three  acts ;  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing season,  I761,  I  enlarged  to  a 
comedy  of  five  acts.  The  season  at 
Drury-Lanc  playhouse  closed  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  then  the  ce- 
lebrated Sam  Foote  proposed  a  plan 
for  taking  Drury-Lane  Theatre  dur- 
ing the  .summer  months.  Of  this 
an  account  is  given  in  the  Life  of 
Garrick^  and  therefore  may  be  passed 
by  here,  w;ithout  a  word  coore }  ex- 
cept, that  in  the  course  of  that  sum- 
mer I  produced  the  comedy  of  Ail 
in  the  Wrong,  The  Citizen,  and 
the  Old  Maid.  I  now  dedicated  my 
whole  time  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  continued  so  to  do  till  the  end 
of  Trinity  Term  1 762,  when  I  was 
called  to  the  bar.  Some  little  inter- 
ruption, however,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, from  my  engagement  in  The 
Auditor,  in  defence  of  Lord  Bute 
against  the  North  Briton^  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  WiJkes. 

*'  in  the  summer  1763,  I  went 
the  Norfolk  Circuit,  induced  by  the 
advice  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Whitaker,  a  man  of  infinite 
wit  and  humour,  and  of  the  highest 
honour.  Being  my  first  adventure, 
I  could  not  expc  ct  to  glean  much ; 
in  fact,  i  returned  to  town  with  ^ii 
empty  purse.  My  friend  Mr.  Foole; 
who  never  spared  his  joke,  said  on 
the  occasion,.  "  Mu"phy  went  the 
circuit  in  the  stflge  coach^  and  came 
hon>e  in  the.  basket.**  In  Trinity 
Term,  1 7(U,  I  made  my  iirst  eftbrt 
at  the  ha K,  in  the  cause  entitled  Me- 
nsttcp  aiiii  A(hawes.     1  was  coufisel 
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oh  the  part  of  the  plainlifF^  and  Mr. 
Dunning  was  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant. The  court  dividtd  with 
me;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  ele- 
gant speech  on  the  occasion,  gave 
me  the  most  flattering  encourage- 
ment. Accordingly  I  applied  wiih 
diligence,  and  attended  the  King's 
Bench  with  great  regularity  j  but  the 
muse  still  had  hold  of  me,  and  occa- 
sionally stole  me  away  from  Coke 
Vpon  Littleton..  Accordingly  I  pro- 
duced the  farce,  called,  "  Three 
Weeks  after  Marriage,"  and  in  the 
year  1768  the  tragedy  of  Zenobia, 
in  which  Barry  and  Mrs.  Baify,  who 
were  then  engaged  at  Drury^Lane 
Theatre,  made  a  most  distingui>bed 
figure.  I  w^nt  on  with  tolerable ' 
success  at  the  bar;  but  I  followed 
Lord  Coke  s  advice. . 

"In  the  year  17-72,  I  produced 
the  tragedy  of  the  Grecian  Daugh- 
ter, in  which  Mrs.  Barry  acquired 
immortal  honour,  [n  the  following 
year  my  friend  Mr.  Harris  prevailed 
on  me  to  give  the  tmgedy  of  Alzuma 
to  Covcnt-Garden  Iheatre;  and  in 
U779  Garrick  having  abdicated,  the 
same  gentleman  obtained  from  m& 
the  comedy  of  Know  your  own 
Mind.  This  is  the  last  piece  that  I 
brought  on  the  stage. 

•'  The  law  now  entirely  engaged 
my  tinfje  tiD  the  year  1/80,  when 
Lord  George  Gordon  s  mob  set  fire 
to  Lord  Mansfield's  bouse  in  Blooms-- 
bury-Square.  I'he  noble  Lord,  in  a 
kind  of  disgujse,  made  his  escape 
before  the  flames  blazed  out.  His 
Lordship  was  astonished  at  the  vio- 
lent rage  of  the  incendiaries  :  he 
never  imagined  that  they  would  set 
fire  to  the  hoose  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  England.  Prom  that  time  his 
spirit  began  to  droop;  and  it  was  to 
me  the  greatest  mortiflcation  to  see 
that  exalted  genius  sinking  every  • 
day,  till  I  sawiiim,  who  stood  above 
fiU  conapetltitfUi  dwindle  into  iofe* 


riority,  and  became  no  moce  Ihao  • 
mere  common  judge. 

*'  From  that  time  I  bad  00  kind 
of  pleasure  in  attending  at  the  bjr. 
I  still,  however,  continued  to  go  the 
Norfolk  circuit,  when  the  dearth  of 
Serjeant  W  hi  taker,  and  two  or  three 
more,  advanced  me  to  the  station  of 
senior  counsel.  In  that  employment 
I  remained  till  1787>  when,  on  tbo 
last  day  ot  Triniiy  Term,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  the  Chancel^Dr 
took  into  his  carriage  a  junior  to  mc 
on  the  circuit  to  St.  James's,  to  kiss 
his  Majesty's  hand  as  King*s  Connsel. 
Thi<«  was  <  one  with  the  greatest  se- 
crecy; not  a  word  transpiring  till 
the  ycry  day  on  w^ich  it  was  com* 
pleted.  The  effect  this  bad  on  mj 
mind  was  the  more  felt  by  me,  as, 
from  my  former  connexion  with 
Lord  Thurlow,  1  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect at  very  different  kind  of  trrat- 
ment.  I  accordingly  resol?ed,«with-. 
out  a  moment*s  hesitation,  to  go  the 
circuit  no  more;  as  I  was  determined 
not  to  be  an  opening  counsel  under 
a  person  who  had  been  four  yean 
my  jvinior.  Mr.  Partridge  w«s  the 
person  thus  suddenly  advanced  over 
my  head :  I  had  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  him ;  for  in  fact  be  was  a* 
man  of  amiable  manners.  In  a  few 
days  he  sent  me  a  card  of  invitation 
to  dinner;  but  I  declined  it  with  all 
due  civility.  Soon  after  Mr,  par- 
tridge called  upon  me,  at  my  cham- 
bers in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  pressed 
me  to  go  the  circuit;  but  ItoH  him 
T  was  determined  Co  quit  it  entirely. 
He  still  continued  to  urge  his  re* 
quest:  I  told  him  he  muse  excuse 
the  manner  in  which  I  should  giro 
my  floal  answer,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: As  he  was  a  littJe  man,  xiot 
much  higher  than  my  sboolder,- 1 
observed  to  him  that  there  had  been 
exhibited  as  a  spectacle  tbetall  Irish- 
man, and  at  the  same  time  the  Nor- 
folk dwarfj  Now,  mi  h  the  tall 
IrishmaQ 
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Irishnoan  will  not  travel  with  the 
.Norfolk  dwarf,  Hea&ctedtolaugh, 
and  thus  ended  our  connexion.  I 
kept  my  word>.  and  in  the  month  of 
July  17»8  sold  my  chaEK)bers1n  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  retired  altogether 
from  the  bar. 

"  I  now  bought  a  house  in  Ham- 
mersmith town,  apd  there  prepared 
nijr  translation  of  Tacitus  for  the 
press,  which  was  published  in  July 
1793.  I  ventured  to  print  it  on  my 
own  account >  and  George  Robinson, 
of  Paternoster-Row,  was  the  pub- 
lisher. I  shall  not  here  state  an  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  I  met  witli 
from  that  man  J  nor  shall  i  mention 
the  like  behaviour  from  the  late 
Thomas  Cadeli  \  thtiy  are  both  dead, 
and  peace  be  to  their  ashes.  From 
that  time  I  continued  to  amuse  myself 
with  literary  matters :  the  tragedy 
of  Arminiusj  The  Force  of  Con- 
science, being  an  imitation  of  the 
thirteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  with 
the  life  of  Gar  rick,  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  three  or  four  years-  Be- 
sides those  pieces,  a  Latin  Trans- 
lation of  Addison*s  Epistle  to  Lord 
Halifax  from  Italy,  with  an  Ode  pre- 
£x.ed  to  Lord  Loughborough,  no\^ 
JLord  Rosslyn,  served  to  fill  up  my 
lime.  If  I  shall  have  health  enough, 
my  intention  is  to  wrife  the  life  of 
Samuel  Foote;  a  man,  to  whose 
company  I  owed  86me  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  my  life,  and  whose  me- 
mory I  now  esteem  and  value.  That, 
if  I  shoul^  be  able  to  accomplish  it, 
will  end  my  literary  career.  .  The 
polite  attention  of  Lord  Loi^ghbd- 
rough  (then  Chancellor)  has  made 
the  deepest  impiesbion  on  my  mind: 
such  was  the  friendship  of  that  noble 
'^Lord,  with  whom  I  was  intimately 
jipqnainted  from  the  ycur  17^7* 
when  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  that 
Jtic  wjsotQ  a  loti^t  to  md,  4q»irlng  t))at 


he  might  appoint  me  a  Commissioner 
of  Bankrupts.  My  answer  to  his 
Lordship  was,  tliat,!  felt  it  very 
awkward  to  fcccive  again  what  1 
had  voluntarily  resigned  in  1780>— 
so  the  matter  lifted  for  six  mouths, 
when  I  took  the  liberty  to  request  a 
favour  of  liis  lordship:— His  answer 
was,  "  that  what  I  asked  was  not 
in  his  department  j  but,**  said  his 
Lordship,  **  Why  not  let  me  make 
you  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts: 
1  know  why  you  resigned,  but  you 
will  never  have  those  rensons  as  long 
as  I  hold  the  Great  Seal.'*  His  Lord- 
ship added,  '*  that  a  gentleman  who 
then  held  the  office,  would  resign 
it,  as  soon  as  I  should  be  ready  to 
accept  it.**  Upon  this  all  my  .scru- 
ples vanished,  and  from  that  time  I 
attended  the  bu^ainess  at  Guildhall, 
till  my  declining  hfalth  obliged  me 
a  second  time  to  resign  the  office; 
which  I  did,  to  Lord  Eldon,  who, 
after  a  most  kind  ren^onstrance  on 
the  occasion,  which  I  am  proud  to 
mention,  did  me  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive it. 

**  I  have  now  gone  through  the 
several  particulars  of  my  life,  and  I 
have  stated  every  thing  with  the 
strictest  truth.  1  know  that  it  is  of 
no  kind  of  importance;  but,  if  I  am 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  I  am  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  with  exact 
conformity  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  When  I  look  back,  I  can  see, 
that  in  many  instances  I  was  too 
careless,  and  did  not  sufficiently  at«* 
tend  to  my.  own  interest  j  but  t|i« 
fatrt  is^  I  never  set  a  great  value  on 
money:  if  I  had  enough  to  carry 
ipe  through,  I  was  content;  but 
tliough  I  can  accuse  myself  of  neg- 
lect of  my  own  interest,!  thank  God  I 
caimot  hx  on  any  aciion  iocpnsistcnt 
yi\\h  moral  2:ectitudQ.*' 
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"  TTirf^EN  I  first  became  ac- 
VV  '  quaintcd  with  Mr.  Mur* 
phy,  in  the  year  1 792,  he  was  iheo 
•Lxty-fitc  years  of  age,  and  in  very 
good  lleahh.  He  resided  at  that 
tim^  on  Hamrae!%mitfa  Terrace,  and 
vas  preparing  his  Tacitus  for  the 
press.  ' 

"  Our  acq!!iaiotancc  arose  from  a 
coincidence  in  opinion,  respecting 
the  following  circumstance.     The 
Proprietor  of  Coven  t-Garden  Theatre 
thought  proper  to  enlarge  it  beVond 
the  eirent  Ar  representation  0#  ge- 
nuine drama;   and  he  demolished 
the  old  two  shilling  gallery,  erected 
boxes  in  its  place,  turned  the  old  One 
shilling  gallery  into  a  new  Wo  shil- 
ling ohc,  ^ith  a  design  to  cheat  the 
people  out  of  a  one  shilling  galleiy 
altogether.    Constituted  as  human 
nature  b,  with  diffemnt  objects  and 
difTerentdeterminations  to  be  pleased, 
neither  of  as  coald  refrain  from 
avowing  our  opinions  against  the 
conduct  of  the  propHofor :  and  vaoire 
$0  because  he  had  attempted,  in  art 
insidious  mauner,  as  if  he  were  go- 
ing about  a  wrong  act,— to  ta1i«  the 
t?)\vu  by  surprise,  without  consulting 
ports,  pla/ers,  or  people,  upon  the 
occasion.    Thii  will  be  aft  the  no- 
itce  I  shall  take  of  the  affair  in  this 
))lace:  though  I  am  free  to.  confess, 
iliHi  on  the  day  the  two'  theatres 
opened,  tinder  these  extended  di- 
m*^nsions,  the  English  drdma*  re- 
cr^ived a  mortal  stab.  The  expressioti, 
the  br-acting,  the  whisper,  thedra- 
inaiic  force,  which  aidedGnrrick*S  im- 
•mortal  fame  in  his  own  appropriate 
ihcatre,  never  can  be  realized  again 
by  any   future  genius.     The  pro- 
prietor, hnvmg  a  patent  in  hi«  pocket, 
niighf  have  moltiplieii  his  theatres. 
**  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate 


what  occun  to  me  oonccrmtig  Mr. 
Murphy.  I  cannot  confine  myself 
to  the  strict  rale  of  a  regidar  nana- 
tive;  becanse  I  ne^r  was  aware 
that  I  sbotfkt  have  lad  the  lot  of 
being  his  biographer:  but  I  nifi 
mean  to  ba  comet  in  what  I  rdate, 
atKl  honest  id  what  I  nny'  deliTcr  ia 
the  way  of  opanon. 

Quid  verum  atque  decern  carb  ec  rsfOk 

''  When  Mr.  Murphy  left  tbe  bar, 
he  was  not  rich  enough  to  be  able 
to  live  comfortably  on  whatte  poa- 
sessed.  To  speak  of  wealthy  or  any 
condUion  of  it,  would  be  degrading, 
if  it  were  not  necessary  to  rSkir  tc  it 
in  order  to  eiplain  the  oonaeqoences 
from  the  possession  or  the  wast  of 
it.  Mr.  Murphy  certainly  fiatrercd 
himself,  that  the  profits  of  bis  Taci- 
tus, of  his  dramatic  works  that  Jbad 
already  been  performed,  and  thoke  be 
had  finished  and  was  writing,  wouk!, 
with  other  occasional  engagements, 
maintain  him  in  comfortable  tode* 
pendence.  The  printing  his  Tacitos 
occupied  three  years :  he  composed 
four  new  plays;  he  printed  a  new 
edition  of  his  dramatic  works  whkb 
had  been  published :  and  during^  all 
this  time,  he  certainly'  lived  hi  ex* 
pecratlon  of  receirir^  a  grealer  w- 
ward  for  bis  labours  than  kt  ever 
obtained.  He  sold  his  bouse  on 
Haihmersmfth  Terrace,  and-  the 
choice  part  of  bis  library  1  and^fae 
lef^  a  society;  where  he  bad*  ex^- 
rienced  the  friendship  of  somc>  and 
the  regard  of  all  his  neighbootB.  He 
\^'as  not  at  that  time  so  oflen  seen  ta 
the  London  streets :  not  bein^tben 
a  Commksiooer  of  Bankntpta^  be 
only  went  occasionally  to  lowtiJ  He 
had  nnt  directly  expedencediitlio 
moriifipation  of  a  want  of  money, 
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Dor  had  he  been  attacked  bj  disease. 
He  went  on  in  his  stddies^  and  in 
his  relaxations :  be  served  his  neigh- 
bours, drew  up  their  mensorials, 
wrote  their  letters,  &c.:  he  pro* 
xnoCed  the  interest  of  the*  French 
emigrants;  being  able  to  converse 
with  tbenEi>  he  knew  how  to  set  a 
Tahie  upon  their  individual* merits; 
he  aia6  drew  np  th»r  eases;  and  b^ 
ctrculited  their  sobsertptioos.  Hia 
honse- was  the  westernmost  on  Ham* 
memnith  Terrace*  and  hi^  ostensible 
plea  for  leaving  it  was,  the  distance 
from  town,  while  he  was  printing 
his  Tacitus  5  indeed,  he  often  la- 
mented that,  by  beingr.deprived  of 
the  lulury  of  a  f<:anrlage,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  HalnaietiBmith.  -  He 
took  apartments  at  No.  14^  Queen^s- 
RoWyKnighlsbridge^  bt»t> he  foom  re- 
moved to  others  in  firompton  Row, 
where  he  tiki  not  xcmain  bog,  not 
liking  the  rabtress  of  the  boqse$ 
bvt  returned  tabis  former  iiesidence» 
wher6  he  resided  till  the  Jtime  of  bis 
death.' 

■'  The  parting  with  bis  pleasant  re- 
eidenoe  at  Hamnierimith,  his  fine 
library  in  a  great  measure  disposed  of, 
and  being  Itterally  among  strangers, 
the  consequent  agitation  of  his  n^nd, 
brought  upon  him  an  urinary  attack* 
whteh.had  nearly  carried  him  ofF^ 
and  changed  his  appearance  into  that 
of  an  old  man,  of  which  he  bad  no 
appearance  bdbre;  and  he  nevei:  re- 
covered his  Ibrm^  li^lth  or  robust. 
condi(ieki«  •  Whilst  he  was  ^)finting 
bia  Tacitiisi  he  sometiities  took  up 
his 'abode  at  the 'hotel -}»  Deao- 
Strcetr>  and  be  was  iJicre  during  the 
trials  of  Hardy  and^theia  at  the  Old 
Bailey. .  He  was  a  jooos4«int  attendant 
upon  them;  and  ver/ uiipreseryed  in 
fats  animadversiona  on  tliose  pro- 
ooedin^.    .  -       •.•!': 

f*  Tbooribarf  complaint  that  I  have 
ju^cf  alltsded  ^to  attacked  him-  again 
wbibl  he  was  at  BfMsqvton,  and  at 


the  coldest  season  of  the  year.— The 
4istanoc  being  too  far  for  him  to 
have  that  attendance  which  was  ne- 
cessary j  he  came  to  Slaughter's  €of- 
fee-Honse,  where  he  speedily  reco* 
vered  pcosa  the  violence  of  the  symp* 
toms^  by  application  of  the  visicce 
hiufiu-  He  copied  his  playp,  read 
one  of  theni  to.Mrs.Siddons,  was 
vbited  by  many  of  the  theatrical 
pecfpHoers,  the  principal  of  whom 
WM  tb^  l^te.John  Palmer,  who  had 
an  open  sincerity  of  manner  pleasing 
tQ:Mf.  Uurphy«  Bnt  not  one  of 
these  plays  was  ever  brought  upoa 
the  stage*  < 

* '  And  here  is  room  for  reflexion  of 
the  qacst  serioas  nature.  Mr.  Mur* 
pby  had  in  disgust  quitted  the  bar, 
was  living  upon  the  aniicipstioi}  of 
what, his  Tacitus  mi^  pKoduce,  the 
stage-door  shut  against  all  bis  via- 
put^shed  plays,  his  fame  and  his  for* 
tone  decreasing,  afflicted  for  the 
fii^t  time  with  disease,  advanced  in 
yeara,  unable  to  engage  in  any  new 
enterprise,  with  other  petty  vexa- 
tions}—^yet  under  all  these  visita-^' 
tionSi  it  has  i^fequently  astonished 
nae,  when  I  saw  how  stoutly  he 
braved  this  uncomfortable  skuation. 
At  this  time^  to  my  knowledge,  he 
enjoyed  06  other  income  tban  what 
he  expected  from  his  own  literary  ef- 
forts. ^He  fortunately  soon  after  was  ' 
made  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts; 
but  thatwas  nothing  to  repay  thedebta 
incurred  ifor  more  than  three  years 
in  the  laborious  pursuits  of  scho- 
lastic literature,  as  the  translator  of 
Tacitus^SaUust,  Vida,  Vaniere,  Gray, 
and  Addison.^  What  would  have  be- 
come of- a  man  so  conditioned,  and 
in  ajcountry  where  literature  is  sup- 
posed to  meet  with  the  highest  re- 
wards^ what  would  have  beoome  of 
a  man  thus  worn  down  by  disease, 
ahd  chagrin,  if  there  bad  not  been 
in  him  those  superior  qualities  which 
could  and  did  support  and  bear  him 
through? 
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^iiroagh  >  It  was  tbus-^tbat  as  Mr. 
Murphy  oatumlly  despised  monej, 
honouiTi  and  fame,  not  derived  from 
bis  own  merit,  so  he  was  content 
to  draw  a  subsistence  from  the  ad- 
venture of  that  aloQei  and  if  he 
failed,  the  shock  to  him  was  i)ot  like 
that  which  is  felt  by  an  ambitions 
man,  who  depended  upon  what  others 
could  assist  bim  in,  and  who  failed, 
without  the  consolation  of  having 
the  merit  of  his  own  talent  again  to 
resort  to  for  any  new  resource.  . 

"No  man  permitted,  like  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, opportufii^ies  of  independence 
to  pass  by  him.     A  great  part  of  die 

Erime  of  his  life^  when  h£  might 
ave  seized  many  advantages,  was 
cc^Bsamed  and  mouldered  away  in 
the  services  of  the  Blake  family  \  and 
W!bQn  he  said,  ^<  Thank  Gcd,  I  have 
done  with  the  Blakes,**  I  am  sure 
bespoke  an  emphatic  truth:  as  there 
can  never  be  aay  recompence,  short 
of  independence,  for  calling  o&  a 
.man's  attention  from  his  own  par- 
Kuits,  and  thus  diverting  the  current 
of  them,  towards  the  advantage  oi 
others.  This  practice,  often  flatter* 
iog,  and  wbich  appears  at  the  firsc 
approach  but  trifling,  becoq:ies  in 
the  end  a  habit,  takes  oi^  from  (he 
energy  of  an  independent  mind,  and 
lowers  the  pride  of  an  enterprizing 
talent:  to  have  a  plate  at  any  man's 
table  5  to  have  the  rapgQ  of  his  coun- 
try seat  for  the  purpose  of  being  at 
his  call  whenever  he  wants  the  use  of 
that  talent  which  he  possesses  not 
himself;  to  have  the  vaUie  of  the 
claim  weakened  by  a  set-off  of  hos- 
pitality, will  dishonour  the  person 
who  has  thus  so  uojuBtl)^.  and  credu- 
lously dealt  by  himself.  If  Mr. 
Murphy  had  applied  closely  to  his 
awn  iatereat,  he  would  have  excelled. 
It  was  not  because  he  had  not  ta- 
lents for  the  law  that  he  did  not  ar- 
dve  at  a  pitch  of  eminence ;  but  it 
was  tettiiBe  h^  m  diivklcd  his  atW^n- 


tion^  that  no  particobv  talent  litd 
(he  benefit  oi  that  excellence  hit 
strength  of  mind  could  have  given 
to  it.  His  study  of  the  law  was 
profound.  His  manuscripts  prove 
that.  His  law  extracts  and  re- 
flexions, and  his  notes  on  cases,  will 
make  many  volumes.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  world  does 
not  think  the  better  of  a  lawyer  be- 
cause  be  is  a  polite  scholar,  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  a 
dramatic  author:  had  Lord  Kenyoo 
written  a  play,  though  it  had  been 
as  serious  a;s  the  old  moralities,  be 
w^ould  not  perhaps  have  been  the 
Chief  Jusfice.  He  perhaps  was  made 
made  Chief  Justice  from  having  no* 
thing  but  law  to  recommend  him« 

**  It  appears,  that  Mr.  Murphy  as- 
sociated and  formed  his  friendships 
with  the  world,  without  any  other 
design  than  that  of  self*gratificatioo. 

"  With  all  the  great  men  of  the  lav 
of  his  time,  he  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy ;  for  he  always  kept  the  best 
company,  if  getting  into  tli  circle 
of  learning,  wit,  genius,  and  title, 
constitute  what  may  be  called  keep 
piifg  the  best  company.  But  lat- 
terly, when  at  Knightsbridge,  he 
was  rather  retired  and  soliiary.  la 
that  neighbourhood,  he  found  but 
few  only  to  whqm  he  was  attached. 

*^  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Hackney 
Coacli  Oflice,  was  Mr.  Murphy *s  fa- 
vourite neighbour.  That  gentleman 
formerly  distinguished  himself,  by 
having  written  a  pamphlet  to  prove 
that  Falstafl'  was  no  coward }  and 
with  the  same  turn  of  singularity, 
he  reasoned,  in  his  own  manner, 
upon  other  characters  of  Sbake^near. 
Mr.  Murphy  when  he  visited  him, 
which  wfs  frequently,  (for  he  al- 
ways declared  that  Mr.  Morgan  was 
a  very  worthy  and  a  ves^  hoiuHinible 
man,)  from  a  djf  od  that  Mr.  Mor- 
l^'s  ^nguhui.ii^$  in  ii^  <70Q|tfi»sii4n 
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bt  put  upon  numj  of  the  characters 
of  Sbakespear  should  excite  alterca* 
cation  between  tbem>  generally  be- 
spoke an  agreement  of  silence  upon 
that  topic  \  and  with  a  cheerful  couu« 
tenance,  ^t  the  same  time  insinuated 
that  the  intimation  he  gave  to  for« 
bear  the  Shakespearean  conversa* 
tion,  was  the  rallying  pointy  at 
which  the  challenge  was  given  and 
accepted  for  its  commencement, 
'Whenever  he  told  this,  as  be  would 
at  last  repeat  the  same  tbirig  at  dif- 
ferent times,  it  always  excited  io  his 
mind  a  pleasing  merriment.  "  O ! 
lieavens  T*  said  Mr.  Murphy  one  day 
to  Mr.  Morgan,  when  he  was  about 
to  leave  him,  and  had  the  door  in 
bis  hand,  ''  Ol  heavens!  we  soon,  I 
depose,  shall  have  another  pamphlet 
from  you,  to  prove  that  lago  was 
sot  a  villain."  Mr.  Morgan  died  a 
twelvemonth  before  Mr.  Murphy: 
and  I  know,  he  sincerely  lamented 
his  loss,  and  received  a  shock  as  ap* 
plicable  to  the  condition  of  his  own 
age  and  infirmities. 

**  Mr.  Murphy  was  naturally  a 
man  of  modest  demeanour;  he  never 
was  ambitions  of  shining  in  com- 
pany, and  yet  he  was  not  in  any 
one  point  a  misanthrope.  Though 
bis  life  was  spent  in  a  continual 
roond  of  society,  from  the  6rst  to 
the  last  of  it,  yet  no  man  disliked 
the  company  of  strangers  more  than 
himself.  Whenever  he  formed  new 
acquaintances,  he  generally  found 
them  first  of  all  in  the  society  of  bis 
snespectable  friends.  The  late  Mr. 
Sdacnamara  of  Streatham,  a  gentle-. 
man  of  high  consideration,  and  k  no  wn 
for  hii. hospitality  and  select  socie- 
"  tiesi  had  been  his  long  and  habitual 
idcind.  At  this  gentlemaa's  table, 
be  ejtpenenced  the  honour  of  bf^ing 
admitted  of  the  party,  and  of  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford, 
aud  oLber  eminent  pentons. .  To  say 


that  his  state  of  mind,  that  tl^ 
strength  of  it,  was  in  it^mast  per* 
feet  condition,  or  that  he  displayed 
himself  in  brilliant  and  stHking  oh* 
servations,  would  be  what  no  on^ 
could  ever  expect,  considering  his 
years,  and  how  he  stood  in  life  at 
the  period  of  time  to  which  1  now 
allude:  but  it  was  just  so  with  him 
then  as  it  ever  was,-^his  appearance 
secured  him  respect.  He  particur 
larly  attracted  the  attention  of  iht 
Prince.  His  Royal  Highness  a&ked 
him  what  provision  he  had  ever  re-* 
ceived  from  the  thrope?  and  he 
scemt^d .astonished  at  finding  that  he 
was  witiiout  any.  Mr,  Murphy  w«a 
never  more  happy  than  wl^n  h# 
talked  of  this  introduction  to  the 
Prince:  and  be  always  added  that 
"  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  hooat 
'f  accomplished  gentleman  he  had 
•'  ever  seen." 

"  Mr.  Murphy  composed  an  epir 
taph  for  his  old  friend  Mr.  Macna«- 
mara,  which  has  a  place  io  Streat* 
iiam  church. 

*'  This  visit  of  Mr.  Murphy  waa 
followed  almost  immediately  aftefv 
byan  invitation  to  hisgrace  the  Duk^ 
of  Bedford's  seat  at  Wo  hum,  to  meet 
a  part  of  the  same  society  he  found 
at  Streatham;  where  he  remained  a 
whole  week,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  ea«y  and  splendid  hospitality 
which  distinguished  that  ncole  resi** 
deuce.  At  this  time  his  Tacitus  waa 
published :  and  in  a  morning  coa«- 
versation,  as  they  passed  their  time' . 
in  the  library,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
•  remarked  to  Mr.  Murphy,  that  tbe 
chasm  which  he  saw  in  the  rank  of 
quartos,  next  to  Mr.  Gibbon  s  works^ 
was  destined  to  be  filled  up  by  his 
T^icitus,  which  was  then  at  the 
bookbinders.  On  Mr.  Murphy's 
return  to  town,  I  met  him  the  fbU 
lowing  morning  in  Coventry  Street^ 
and  he  dined  with  me,  full  of  tba 
hospitality  and  the  pleasure  he  had 
received  I 
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teceired;  bat  after  all,  he  added, 
that  this  would  httre  been  a  most' 
dcqoifiite  repast  to  him  twenty  years 
ago  5  bnt  now,  said  he,  *^1  was, 
before  stidi  guests,  only  an  object 
that  had  been,  both  in  mind  and  in 
bodyr 

**  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affaii-a  of 
men,  and  Mr.  Murphy's  began  now 
to  take  a  more  favourable  turn  -,  and 
I  consider  him* to  have  been,  for  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  life,  fiir  re* 
moved  from  want.  A  legacy  of  one 
thousand  pounds  from  his  relation 
Mrs.  Ford,  came  very  acceptably  i 
his  appointment  as  Comnxissioner  of 
Bankrupts,  and  his  sale  of  the  Life 
of  Garrjck  foUowcd.  His  generous 
allowance  from  Mrs.  Fhinkett  fol- 
lowed that.  And  lastly,  though  l^tc, 
came  his  pension  from  the  crown. 
Besides  ail  this,  there  flowed  in 
from  the  generous  pqrses  of  private 
individuals,  not  in  the  wayof|Subscrip- 
tion,  some  very  liberal  donations. 
•  •* i  consider  Mr* Morphy's  time  to 
l>ave  been  employed  for  the  few  lasit 
years  is  an  irregular  and  desultory 
Inanner.  He  had  to  attend  to  his 
6nttts  of  Commissioner  of  fiank- 
mpts;  he  bad  law«suits  upon  his 
bands ;  he  attended  to  the  politics 
of  his  country  5  he  wrote  a  few  esi 
says;  and  he  was  obliged  to  consider 
his  Bta^e  of  health,  which  was  evi-^ 
dentjy  decltning,  insomuch  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
those  who  knew  him  best,  that  he 
held  OQf  so  long.  His  being  called 
by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's-Inii  to 
his  seat  as  a  bencher,  flattered 
him;  for  there  were  remaining  in 
the  Society  some  of  his  oldest 
friends :  tiie  reason  of  his  being  in*- 
Viied  so  late,  arose  from  the  appoint^ 
mentsof  Crown  Officers  being  mostly 
filled  up  from  that  Society,  and  that 
it  was  a  rule  to  invite  Crown  Offi- 
cers to  become  benchers  out  of  their 
lorn:   their  tarns,  however,  being 


all  served,  his  catne  at  last.  Ho 
spoke  of  the  time  he  iiiteiided  to  jota 
the  Society  with  great  pleasare,  aad 
after  he  had  been  there,  the  sads&c^ 
tion  be  expected  appeared  to  bare 
been  increased  by  the  B&spect  he  re- 
vived, lb  enhance  all  this,  thens 
was  a  particular  occurrence,  which, 
however  trivial,  otight  not  to  be 
omitted ;  for  trivial  occurrences.  If 
they  give  delight,  should  not  escape 
attention. 

''  No  man,  and  I  am  sore  it  can-^ 
not  be  called  in  question,  lived  better 
witli  his  brethren  of  the  profession, 
than  Mr.  Murphy :  and  though  he 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Dan** 
ning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashb^xrtoB, 
and  esteenied  his  talents  beyond 
those  of  any  other  man's,  still  be 
had  a  proper  regard  for  the  talents 
and  integrity  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
Attorney.  General,  and  Mr.  Dvat* 
ning's  opponent  in  the  Court  of 
Ring^s  Bench.  This  procured  for 
him,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  friend-^ 
ship  of  Mr  ^Wallace's  brother,  kit 
Majesty's  wooUen^draper,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  a  piece  of  bhxe 
broad  doib,  made  entirely  firom  his 
Majesty's  wool.  With  a  new  coat 
of  this  he*  made  his  first  appeacanoe 
amongst  the  Benchers.  The  nbnd 
of  a  school-boy  in  new  clothes, 
could  not  be. susceptible  a(  mors 
delight,  than  he  professed  to  fed 
from  this  circumstance  and  on  that 
occasion. 

''  Of  the  Life  of  David  Gafticki 
written  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow; 
it  hardly  becomes  me  to  say  inorB 
than  what  I  have  said  already  It 
has  appealed  before  the  ptdilf^  wito 
have  doubtless  formed  their  opsnimus 
upon  it,  which  will  not  be  afibctcd 
by  any  praise  or  blame  of  ttwie; 
He  certainly  wrote  it  bn  thespur'of 
the  occa<iion  $  atid  I  am  convinced, 
that,  freni  a  wish  in  him  to  forgt*t 
whatever  was  not  pleasing  for  him 
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lo  remember,  be  left, maay  and  the 
Aioet  essential  pdnts  ia  the  work 
«iiitoQcb6d.  He  ba^  by  hkn  mate- 
rials which  he  would  aot  vac,  and  be 
wrote  as  if  be  tbougfat  be  tsoold  pro* 
dace  a '  life  without  going  into  it : 
bm  bad  be  gone  into  it,  he  must 
have  written  twenty  .  years  of  bis 
own  life,  as  well  as  Mr.  Garrick'n. 
He  bat  tolkd  us  so;  £orhc  says,  be 
wished  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  the 
altercations  that  passed  between 
them.  This  ia  what  has  made  this 
life  appear  so  poor  io  doctimenta* 
One  can  eveiy  wbeie  see  the  naked 
aorface  of  the  character,  bot  no  more. 
i  have  already  said,  that  it  was 
mostly  written  when  be  was  dis^ 
tressed  by  disease,  and  even  in  dan« 
^erpf  hialife. 

.  **  Habit,  we  are  told,  is  second  na- 
ture :  Mr.  Murphy  bad  always  a 
«trtkiflg^]ock  in  bts^bed  room;  and 
tecaase  be  could  not  sleep  sound 
when* be  was  in  bis  town  lodgings, 
lie  waaconfideat  tbfiat  it  was  owing  to 
#be  want  of  a  ^ock.  He  therefore 
faired  one  that' struck  the  hour  and 
*^bicAed$  and  he  slept  very  well  af- 
terwards. No  man  todured  sick- 
ness with  more  patience,  or  was 
more  obCKMent  to  rde.  He  had  to 
undergo,  generatly  twice  a  day,  a 
formidable  operation  to  the  eye  of  a 
.  apectator;  but  to  him,  from  habit,  it 
Iwcame,  as  it  certainly  was,  easy,  if 
jaot  pleasant.  During  the  time  that 
be  was  under  the  process,  he  con- 
atantly  repeated  passages  from  Vir-^ 
giK  Qvid,  or  Horace,  and  never 
ceased  tili  the  operation  was  over. 

"  The  season  of  the  year  being 
now  adwmced.  to  the  spring,  he  re* 
turned  to  Brompton,  and  finished 
bis  life  of  Grarrick.  When  that 
jtf^sdoue,  a. few  of  his  frtej:d«$  dined 
wiib  bim,  at  the  Priiice  of  WHies^s 
tsLvrrji,  in  the  vkioity.of  Sluane 
Street  He  read  to  lh<im  io  a  very 
ibie  menner^  b^ore  dinjicr,  tlie  cvn-^ 


dasion  of  the  Li/c,  and  dppeared  in 
an  astonisbiBsr  state  of  recovery.  I 
never  shall  forget  him  when  the 
diief  of  his  company  liad  dc^parteds 
be,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  and  myselft 
took  a  turn  into  Sloane  Street,  just 
as  the  full  moon  appeared  above  the 
boriaon,  and  without  preparing  ut 
at  all  fbr  it,  he  put  himself  into  e 
fine  -dramatic  attitude,  and  recited* 
an  the  most  impressive  manner. 
Pope's  deacription  of  the  moon  frent 
Homer* 

As  when  the  moon>  refulgent  lamp  of  night !  , 
0*er  beavVs  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacr&l 

light, 
When  npf. » breadi  distui%«  .the  Mtjpf  serefu^ 
And  not  a  cloud  overcasts  the  solemn  scene; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid^planets  roll. 
And  stars  iinnumbet'd  gild  the  glowing  pole« 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  v«rduve  fbe< 
And  tip  with  silver  ev'ry  riiOHntam''s  head; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  roclts  in  prosped 

rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  firom.  all  the  siriet:    ' 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  si^bt* 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  ligh^ 

**  One  word  more  on  tbe  Life  of 
Garrick. — If*  thosc^  who  thought  it 
barren  of  busy  materials,  and  ex^ 
pected  from  Mr.  Murphy  fatxrical 
anecdote  and  dro)lery»  have  beea 
disappointed,  let  them  remember 
how  possible  it  may  be,  that  tbe 
fajLilt  was  ndt  so  moch  Mr.  Murphy^s 
as  tiicir  own.  —In  no  one  production 
did  he  authorize  bis  readers,  (and  hd 
has  written  lives  and  has  bees  selected 
even  by  bookseUers  to  wrh«  them,) 
to  expect  from  him  that  common* 
place  farcical  anecdote  and  drollery^ 
commonly  substituted  for  refined 
and  critical  discu«sion^-^ln  bis  life 
of  Garrick,  Mr.  Murphy's  criticisms 
on  die  new  plays,  the  enhirgcd 
theatres,  and  modern  managerial  go-*' 
veroraent,  would  have  distinguished 
him,  when  he  enjoyed  t-he  prime  of 
bin-  intellect.-— His  condtision  of' it 
aho  marked  his  independence,  but  £ 
fear,  at  the  same  .time,  injured  fait 
lotcresr,  as  be  thtn  had  .pli^'-s  pro* 
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pare4  for  tbe^  stage,  bfat  not  m  yet 

accepted  by  the  managers. 

"  Mr.  Murphy's  receptien  among 
the  Benchers  of  UncolnVInn  ap-^ 
peared  to  renorate  his  mind,  to  ex- 
dte  new  ideas^  and  revive  old  ones. 
He  sridom  mentioned  bis  kw  friends 
befofe  this  circumstance  took  place; 
but  be  woold  afterwards  wand€ir» 
and  with  some  detight,  into  law 
lubjects;  nay^  he  would  sometimes 
tnsod  the  flowery  path  of  contingent 
remaipders;  and  derail  the  occasions 
where  particular  lawyers  had  ob- 
tained distinguished  pre-eminence. 
He  would  also  give,  in  a  very  enter- 
taining manner,  reports  of  extraor- 
diinary  causes^  and,  like  the  old  sol- 
dier, fight  his  baules  o*er  again ! 
•  "•  As  the  chief  part  of  bis  life  was 
divided  between  law  and  the  drama> 
it  was  natural  that  his  select  friends 
shoald  have  been  chosen  from  both. 
Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Foote  appear 
to. have  been  his  most  confidential 
friends;  with  them  he  could  safv^ly 
ipeak  of  others,. unbend  his  social 
honrs,  and  receive  a  gratification 
highly  pleasing  to  him.  In  bis  apart- 
ments  there  was  a  portrait  of  Dun- 
ning, a  very  striking  likeness,  painted 
in  Crayons  by  Ozias  Humplire)'.  Mr. 
Dunning  and  be  sometimes  retired 
to  Wimbledon,  where  the  former 
bad  a  house, 'a  fine  garden,  and  a 
hot^ house,  which  he  saw  $9  seldom 
that,  upon  both  their  calculations, 
it  was  fonnd  that  h  cost  a  hundred 
pounds  a  visit.  Having  less  to  do 
than  Mr.  Dunning,  be  used  to  goto 
bis.  chambers  in  the  hours  of  btisi- 
ness,  where,  he  has  seen  Mr.  Lloyd 
Kenyon  returning  and  receiving  opi- 
nions. One  tim«  Mr.  Kenyon  afjked 
Mr.  Dunning  for  n  frank  to  a  rela- 
tion in  North  Wales.  Mr.  Dunning 
gravely  wrote  him  one,  directed  to 
his  relation  in  North  Wales,  near 
Chester.  Mr.  Kenyon  threw  down 
the  paper,  and  said,   **  Take  your 


*'  Prankv,  Mr.  Hunning :  I  wiB  ae- 
«'  cept  DO  mom  ftoai  fott."  Mr. 
Dunning  got  between  him  and  the 
door,  ub6  pacified  bim. 

**  Mr.  Dunning  baving  buaineai  in 
the  we»t  of  fifrgland,  gave  Mr.  Mur- 
phy a  cast  hi  hh  carriage^  and  in  his 
way  called  on  Jjord  Chatham  at  Bar- 
con  P^rnseBt.  Mr.  Mnrpby  wialMd 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  next  ftti^e, 
and  to  leave  Mr.  Dnaning  to  cM 
alone  on  bis  lordship,  as  be  had  for* 
tnerly  oonducted  a  political  oontcst 
against  him :  but  Mr.  Dnnniog  would 
not  ffiart  with  hims  they  dvare  up 
to  the  house  wbikt  it  poared  ter« 
rents  of  rain,  and  there  were  large 
sheets  «f  water  mund  the  bonse. 
Mr.  Dunning  left  Mr.  Mtsrpby  in 
the  chaise,  fiut  Lord  Chatham  sooBi 
came  to  Mr.  Murphy,  and  witboot 
the  least  ceremony,  told  bim  tbat 
"  he  should  not  remain  as  an  enetnj 
^'  at  his  gate,*'  and  on  the  chaiae 
door  being  opi^ved,  be  added,  '^Tbia 
**  is  kind  of  y4>n  \  you  see,  air;  I  am 
^'  con^ned  here  by  inundations^  like 
"  Noahnn  his  ark." 

*'  Mr.  Murphy  Tised  to  iay^  tbat  if 
ever  there  was  a  natural  logician,  k 
was  Mr.  Dunning.  When  he  voBk 
in  the  happiest  mood,  a  speech  cC 
his,  that  took  only  baif  an  bonr, 
would  embrace  all  the  arguments 
contained  in  his  opponent's  of  two 
hours.  But  yet  be  agreed,  tbat  it 
required  the  utmost  attention  to  M- 
low  him.  His  mind  laboured.  He 
had,  all  the  while,  a  mavf^roent  of 
his  head,  a  grinding  ef  his  lower 
jaw,  dn4  a  certain  'singular  cast  of 
countenance.  •  There  was,  besides, 
a  huskiness  in  his  throat,  which  con- 
stantly moved  him  to  make  use  of 
an  endeavour  to  clear  it^  this  waa 
first  prMuced  as  a  mental  esdto- 
ment,  but  afterwards  became  a  babil, 
whenever  his -subject  demanded  an/ 
extraordinary  exertion. 

'*  A  short  tfme  after^  Mr.  Dno^ 
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oiog  wtts  created  Lard  Ashbaitc^ : 
when  he  awoke  one  morning  and 
lieard  the  iervant«4naid  in  the  neat 
chamber^  he  ordered  her  to  undraw 
the  ourtaio^  He  asked  her  what  it 
was  o'clock  ?  she  told  him,  **  it  was 
lata"  *'  Why  then  undraw  the  cor- 
talhs*"  *' Thojr  are  undrawn,"  she 
said.  He  still  thought  otherwise^ 
and  ^edited  his  valet  to  be  called. 
The  valet  confirmed  the  maid*s  re- 
porr,  aiKi  it  was  not  till  then,  that 
bis  lordship  fbnnd,  tb9t»  by  a  para- 
lytic slit>ke  be  had  been  deprived  of 
bis  eye^-sight,  without  the  least  sen- 
iption  of  pain. 

**  Soon  afler  this  calamitous  visi-* 
lation  Mr.  Murphy  was  with  him  at 
bis  bouse  in  Lincoln^s-Inn  Fields, 
•When  the  name  of  Colonel  Barr6 
was  announced;  and  he  was  led  in, 
by  a  guide,  as  blind  as  the  noble  per- 
BOn  to.  whom  his  vkit  was  directed. 
These  two  eminent  characters  Were 
amongst  the  strongest  opponents  of 
I^rd  "North*S'  administration  :  and 
Lx>rd  North  also,  almost  at  the  very 
same  period,  experksoced  the  melan- 
choly approach  of  the  privation  of 
bis  sight :  a  circumstance  in  the  iTis- 
tbry  of  these  distingnished  characters 
which  affords  an  ample  scope  for 
ierions  refle&ion. 

*'  Shortly  after,  Lord  Ashburton, 
on  his  return  from  the  west  of  Bng- 
land>  ID  his  way  to  London,  met 
Kir.  Wallace,  the  late  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, at  an  inn  upon  the  road,  going 
to  Falmouth  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
health.  They  passed  the  evening 
together ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
what  these  two  men  had  l»een,  and 
what  the  condiuon  of  both  of  them 
then  was,  I  will  leave  the  scene  of  the 
evening  to  he  filled  up  by  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  Tbey  parted  never 
to  meet  again.  Lord  Ashburton 
died  iti  Lincoln*8*Inn  Fields,  and 
Mr.  Wallace  died  at  Falmouth.  Mr,^ 
Marpby  has  composed  alV  elegant 


Latin  epitaph  to  tkerndflDmy  of  tht 
latter. 

''  It  will  be  recoUected  that  Sa* 
muel  Fooie  wns  one  of  the  earliest 
friends  Mr. Murphy  had;  and  ad  §sx 
iiack  as  the  year  17^7>  it  is  seen  that 
<hey  were  in  the  habits  of  fatniliar 
intercourse}  aM,  opposite  as  they 
were  in  their  first  .natunre;  the  one 
grave  and  thoughtful,  the  other  gay 
and  witty;  they  Notwithstanding 
formed,  an  indissoluble  friendship. 
It  has  been  seen  thafth^  were  con>- 
cemed  together  to  perform  plays  at 
Dmry-Lane Theatre  during  the  sum- 
mer of  17Q0\  and  the  agreement 
W8s»  that  «ach  of  them  shook!  pro- 
duce three  new  dramatic  pieces.  I 
mention  this  to  shew  how  friendship 
will  cover  faults:  for  although  Mr 
Foote  did  not  produce  tsttit  piece; 
Mr.  Murphy  only  laughed  at  the 
trick  that  was  put  upon  him :  and  I 
do  .not  believe  there  was  another 
•«nan  in  England  that  would  have 
served  him  so,  and  by  the  vent  ore 
escaped  with  impunity.  '^^ 

"  Mr.Murphy  had  it  incontetophii* 
tion  to  write  Ibe  life  of  Mr.  Foote, 
and  he  was  actually  employed  in 
collecting  materials  for  it*,  but  age 
and  infirmity  forbade  the  fulfilment 
of  this  intention.  -Mr.  Murphy  had 
already  obtained  the  best  account  of 
his  early  life;  and  as  even  that  must 
be  interesting,  1  will  here  give  it. 

'  Samnel  Foote  was  born  (I  be- 
'  lieve,  but  that  may  easily  be  ascer- 
'  tained  by  the  registcr)\  about  the 
'  year  1^2 1,  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall: 
'  his  father,  ^ho  was^  an  attorney^ 
'  and  some  time  member  for  Ti- 

*  verton  in  Devonshire,  had  consi- 

*  derable  places  under  government ! 

*  his  mother  was  of  the  ancient  fia-^ 
'  mily  of  the  Dineleys,  of  Charlton 
'  in  Worcestershire,    who  married 

*  with  the  Gooderes,  of  Burghepe  in 
'  Herefordshire :  both  of  these  fami- 

*  lies  were  of  an  eccentric  turn  of 

'  mind^ 
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*  mind,  which  Mr.  Foote  zppttn  tx^ 

*  have  inberited  and  prcflcrved  to  the 
•last. 

*  These  conneiioDf  broogbt  him 
'  to  the  college  ffcbool  at  Worcester, 

*  ander    the  Reverend  Mr.  Mile8> 

*  from  whence  he  wa»  elected  Scho^ 

*  lar  of  Worcester  College,  OxfM, 

*  being  foaoder*a  kin,  ab«it  the  year 

*  1737. 

<  In  1739»  being  indisposed,  he 

*  was  advised  to  go  to  Bath,  where 
'  he  soon  made  acqaaintance  with 
'gamester^  and  men  of  pleasare. 
'  On  retaming  to  college,  with  two 

*  fo>tmen  and  a  ridicuk>as  quantitf 

*  of  laced  clothes^  he  was  reproved 
'  bj  the  Provost ;  when,  finding  a 

*  college  life  not  suited  to  his  genius, 

*  he  quitted  it  in  1740,  but  without 
'  any  public  censure. 

'  He  had  an  early  turn  for  mi* 
■mickry  and  acting.  Wbenatschool 

*  he  was  freqnently  invited  by  the 
'  Sandys's,  the  Harrises,  or  others  o^ 
'  his  relations,  to  dine  with  them  on 

*  Sundays :  the  consequence  was, 
^  that  Monday  morning  was  spent 
'  in  taking  off  every  part  of  the  fa« 

*  mily  which  entertained  him,  to  the 
'  no  small  diversion  of  all  the  bprys, 
'  but  generally  to  their  cost;    as 

*  hardly  any  boy  -ever  learned  bis 

*  lesson  that  morning. 

*  He  is  said,  when  at  Oxford,  to 
'have  acted  Punch  in  disguise.  But 
'I  remember,  in  one  of  his  excur- 

*  sions    from    London    to  Oxford, 

*  which  jaunts  be  made  very  often, 
■*  spending  an  evening  with  him  in 

*  company  withMaitin^Maden,  WaU 
'  ter  Shirley,  and  others.     Those 

*  gentlenaen  and  himself  acted  Punch 
'  for  a  wager,  and  the  company  all 

*  agreed  that  Foote  wss  the  worst 
'  performer  of  the  three.        ♦ 

'  Footers  great  acquaintance,  both 

*  at  scliool  and  college,  was  one 
•Trott;    and   they  went   together 

*  upon  many  expeditions. 


>  *  His  iieaad  btothcr  wwkmAxff^ 

*  maacf  fimerGoiegCi  Qua 

« Itt  Ite  inlervd  from  histiineof 
'  his  kaving  college   aad  comiog 

*  upon  the  stage,  he  waa  froqtmdy 
'  in  great  distress.    He  was  onoe 

*  confined  Ibr  debt  in  the  fleet; 

*  and,  I  believe,  reieaspd^  ta  Act 

*  o£  Insolvency:  at  the  same  tine 
'  one  Waite  was  there  confined  for 
'cheating  the  Bank.  Anddschooi- 
'  fellow  told  roe  he  dined  with  bim 
'  there  on  torbot,  venison,  and  ds* 
'  ret,  and  never  spent  a  cheerfbller 
'  day;  ifxr>  while  Waite  found  mo- 
'  ney,  Mr.  Foote  furnished  wit,  joi* 
'  lity,  and  homoiir.  His  first  esaj, 
'  as  an  author,  was  written  about 
'  this  time  I  it  waa  a  pamphlet  gir* 
'  an  account  of  one  of  his  undn, 
'  who  was  executed  fin:  morderiog 

*  hb  other  uncle* 

*  In  one*  of  his  excursions  to  Ox- 
'  ford  with  a  certain  lady,  for  whom 
'  he  afterwards  procured  ap  haabsod, 
'  he  drove  a  coach  and  six  grcffc 
'  This  lady  was  afterwards  qianied, 
'  and  Mr.  Foote  handsomely  re- 
'  warded  for  his  trouble.  He  rented 
'  CharltOQ-house,  tbe,femily-sest  ia 
^  Worcestershire,  where  he  lived  ia 
'  some  i^lendour  for  about  a  year  and 
'  a  half.  During  his  magnifioenct 
'  there,  he  invited  his  old  scbool- 
f  master,  Mr.Miles,  to  dine  with  him, 
'  who,  admiring  his  ^rvice  of  plate 

*  and  well -furnished  side*  board,  very 
'  innocently  asked  Mr.  Foote  what  it 

*  might  co6t?  Indeed, ^ys he, I  know 
'  not,  bat  sore  I  am  I  shall  soon 
'  know  what  it  will  bring.' 

'*  Mr.  Foote  was  buried  at  Dover, 
though  a  monument  is  erected  in  th^ 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  by 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  I  believe;  or-vSt 
least  he  proposed  the  subscription 
for  it. 

'•  I  do  not  think  Mr.Morpby  would 
have  written  a  good  LUe  of  Mr. 
Foote,  because  he  himself  mus^  h»ve 

been 
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Wq&   tflRpltCRted  in  wtmf  of  its 

scenes :  aod  his  <i«licai>7  would  have 
iodocccl  hiQi  to  snppiess  ihem»  a$  be 
fa^St  done  in  the  Life  of  Mr.Garrick. 
■  "  Mr.  Foote*  Iwwe*^  was  a  very 
,  oxtraordiaaiy  man,  who  bad  a  fund 
of  wif^  bumour,  and  s^nsej  but, lie 
did  not  make  a.  good useiof  bis  ta- 
lents, though  he  got  money  b>  tbem^ 
Mrbich  he  vety  idly  squ^ndeied.  He 
was  too  fond  of  deti^action  and>nii- 
ipickry»  which  weie  hiemishes  in  bU 
cooverfiatioD,  though  you  were  en- 
tertaioeci^  by  them.  He  was  rldicu* 
lously  vain  of  bi&  family,  and  of  bis 
classical  knowledge^  wbicli  was  su- 
pcrficiai^ .  and  boasted  of  bis  011010"- 
rous  relations  arr*ongst  tbo.old  nobi- 
lity. He  \vas  very  extravagant,,  but 
by  no  means  generous :  tbough  \i^ 
•ipared.  no  expense  in  Uis  entertain* 
ments  nor  in  wine,  yet  be  did  not 
underiitand  a  table,  ^Hq  affected  to 
have  disguised  cookery,  and  French 
dislics^  and  Dever  eat  plain  tneal, 
li^^vas  not  clean  in  bis  persoh,  and 
W0«  diiigu sting  in  his  manner  of  eat- 
iog^  but  b^  was  so  pleasant  a  fel- 
low^, and  had  such  a  flow  of  spirits, 
that  ypu  forgot  bis  faults^  aod  pat* 
4pnad  his  want  ^>i  c  legance  and  de- 
oeueyi  be  always  took  the  kad  iti 
C9orefr.aiiun,.  and  was  generally  tbc 
cbWf  or  s^le  i^rroinierjt,.and  be  had 
suoh^i  rage  tor  sbuH&g,  and  was  so 
disiigbted  wiib  applausj;^  thalbe  often 
hrtHigl^t  .to  my  nun4  tliose  lines  of 
Pope  in  his  Qbaracter^of  the  Duke 
ofc  Wharton:.  ./. 

llMCish  Itsefnfnp  sefiites  hurtj^  <m  atl  ht  spolee, 
Th«  club  mutt^oau  tiim  master  ot  cte  jak«. 

,  *<  He  was  civil  to  your  face,  and 
s^Qin  put  you  out  of  humour  with 
yourselfi'  but  you  paid  tor  bis  civi- 
iij^  the  itKMneut  you  went  out  of 
company,  and  were  sure  of  being 
made  ridiculous :  yet  he  was  not  as 
maiignatit  as  ^ome  men  I  have 
known;  but  his  vanity,  and  the  de- 


sor.  im  itfri  of  sb^ipg  his  «it,  totdei 
hilt)  run*  lOlo  satire^  ^iid  detractioii. 
He  loved  titled  men,  and  was  proud 
oi  their  eoitipaiiy,  though  he  ^ve 
himself  aiiKs  of  treating  them  with 
scorns  He  WHS  Uccmtlous  and  pro- 
^igat^,  €kid  frequently,  jnadft  a  jest 
of  j-cjigion  und  monUity.  He  |old  a 
story  Vety  well,  ^d  added  many 
pleasant  circumstances  of  bis  own 
invbntio^i  to  beightea  it.  He  faacl 
likewise  a  good  pnoice  of  wpc^s  and 
apt  fxpres^ioas^  and  ^ouU  speak 
Ipdsusibly  on  grave  subjects^,  but  ho 
sooi»  ^ew  tired  qi  spriouf  conversar 
tion,  and  returned  naturally^to  hii 
favou/ite  amusement,  miipigkry^  {4 
wbich.be.did  not  excels  f^r  he  wa«< 
coarse  and  unfair,  and  drew  carica- 
ture* $ut  he  entertained  you  mor6 
than  a  closer  mknick.  \i  he  hsd 
applied  to  the  bar,  and  took  pains  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  it  is, pro* 
bable  .he  .would  have  succeeded  in 
it  \.  ibr  be  was  very  quick  and  di&- 
cerningit  and  could  relatf  tlie  mate- 
rial i^ircunistaoces  of  a  trial  or  a  de- 
bate,in  parliament  yvith  woinierful 
precision  and  perspicuiQr. 

.  ^\  He  wa<t  a  bad  aclof ,  and  always 
ran  lt>to  t'arce,  and  in.  tr^ge^  he  was 
dctesiabiej  for  whenever  .hsi  aimcA 
at  expression  be  was  distorti^d.  Hts 
voice,  face,  and  figure,'  wfxe  equaliy 
disagreeable,  yet,  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  be  acted  tnany  parts 
in  his^wn  plays  mucir better  than 
those  who  have  appeared  in  tbern 
siiyce  hisxleath-— sucli  as  Major  Stur- 
geon, Cadwallader,,  ihf:  Kabob,  &cl.j 
these  are  characters  strongly  ridicu- 
lous, a;id  be  succeeded  in  tbeni.  As 
a  writer  be  had  merit,  though  bis 
principal  characters  are  portraits: 
but  it  be  bad  been  more  diligeiit 
in  finishing  bis  pieces,  thty  miglit 
atford  entertainment  on  the  stage  at 
this  dajr. 

"  He  was  .always  buying  rings, 
snuff-boxes,  toys,  &c.  wh'cii  were  a 
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great  expense  to  blm,  and  was  a 
bubble  at  play. — Upon  the  whole, 
his  life  and  character  wonld  furnish 
matter  for  a  good  farce,  with  an  in- 
structive moral.  It  ti^ould  shew  us, 
that  (iarts  and  talents  alone  are  of 
little  use  without  prudence  or  vir- 
tue; and  that  flashes  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour give  only  a  momentary  plea- 
•ure,  but  no  solid  entertainment. 

*'  Mr.  Seijeant  Davy  was  another 
(if  Mr. Murphy*s  old  friends:  they 
were  concerned  together  at  the 
"Wells  election,  and  con^c-quently 
bad  long  been  acquainted  with  each 
other.  Mr.  Murphy  used  to  say, 
Serjeant  Davy  was  a  man  of  strong 
natural  capacity,  but  had  not  re- 
ceived a  finished  education.  Before 
be  applied  to  the  law,  he  had  been 
a  druggist  at  Exeter.  But  as  ge- 
nius, talentj  and  application  are  irre- 
sistible machines,  he  gained  a  great  * 
*  AtB\  of  practice,  and  was  well  beard 
in  the  courts. 

''I  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  how  Mr..  Murphy, 
during  his  career'as  a  Barrister,  was 
considered  amongst  his  brethren  of 
the  law :  and  I  have  found  that  this 
walk,  of  bis  life  was  so  pure,  $o 
friendly,  so  social,  so  communica- 
tive, and  so  enviable,  that  in  his 
ialter  days,  and  in  his  private  reflec- 
^  tions,  he  must  have  drawn  from  it 
CO  tommon  consolation. 

"  When  he  was  not  worried  by 
the  cares  of  life,  he  passed  his  days 
as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and 
was  admirably  formed  for  social  con- 
versation. He  never  took  the  lead 
In  company :  he  never  shewed  him- 
self off,  as  it  is  called;  but  rather 
courted  attention  by  a  modest  civi- 
lity^ of  deportment.  When,  how- 
ever, he  had  formed  a  serious  opinion 
'  upon  any  subject  which  he  tho- 
roughly understood,  no  pgwer  in 
that  case  would  make  him  give  it 
9p.    Us  conversation  was  never  as- 


sociated with  lidentioas  freedoms  or 
any  sorts  of  oaths.  Nothing  he  dis- 
liked oiore  than  vulgarities.  His 
social  life  was  an  example  of  moral- 
ity. Many  of  his  private  hours 
were  employed  in  extracting  from 
authors  precepts  of  moral  philoso- 
phy ;  and  it  is  a  proof  that  he  ap- 
plied to  these  from  his  pure  love  of 
them;  as  although  he  has  recorded 
in  his  memorandum-books  a  laige 
collection  upon  this  subject,  yet  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  intended 
to  publish  it.  It  was  merely  a  fbod 
for  enlarging  his  own  stock  of  intel- 
lectual amusement.  Whciti  the  sea- 
son was  fair,  be  would,  to  the  last, 
take  that  necessary  refreshment 
which  the  contemplative  mind  par- 
ticularly wants.  He  would  take 
long  walks  in  the  evening,  and  call 
on  his  neighbours.  In  his  sft tend- 
ance at  GuUdha}!  as  Commissiooer 
of  Bankrupts,  he  was  very  assiduous. 
His  being  content  with  such  an  of- 
fice bespoke  the  disposition  of  bra 
mind ;  an  office  which  no  one  could 
discover  that  he  thought  l>elow  bis 
merit.  His  lawsuits,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, were  not  always  neces- 
sary; and  they  were  very  harassing 
and  vexatious  to  his  mZVid.  With  a 
temper  much  disturbed  by  these 
suits,  and  a  constitution  enfeebled 
by  some  severe  attacks,  be  appeared 
abroad  rather  negligent  in  his  per- 
son, and  in  a  mood  of  thoughtful- 
licss:  but,  on  the  approach  of  a 
friend,  he  would  brighten  op,  and 
discover  that  he  had  a  natural  power 
of  overcoming  care.  To  sec  him  \n 
a  morning  in  his  study  was  to  find 
him  looking  to  the  greatest  ad  van* 
tage.  No  man  was  ever  more  cdm- 
fortable  at  home;  but  abroad  his 
appearance  might  have  induced  an 
opinion  that  he  experienced  a  want 
of  the  comforts  of  life. 

"In  his  domestic  arrangemems 
he  was  advantageuosly  conditfoned : 
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h*  |)Ofice69cd  (he  first  and  second  floor 
of  a  v^ry  plesssnt  neat  bouse,  where 
there^was  a  long  gravel  walk  in  ihe 
garden;  and  tliougb  his  library  had 
been  very  much  diminished,  yet  in 
Ihe  remBitiing  part  he  took  care  to 
rc«erre  Efzevir's  edition  of  the  Cbs* 
tics.  Mrs.  Madgeon  (the  mistress 
c^the  house)  was  a  neat  and  intelli- 
^ot  woman,  and  Mr.  Murpby  se^ 
cared,  her  friendship  by  giving  her 
son  a  presentatioD  to  Christ's  Hos* 
pital.  Anne  Dunn^  bis  own  servanf- 
mai^t  was  a  most  excellent  servant, 
honest,  faithful,  and  attentive.  So 
that  what  with  the  services  he  had 
ir«Ddered  to  tlie  mistress  of  the  bouse^ 
imd  what  with  the  intrinsic  iktctUty 
of  his  female  domestic,  he  could  ptit 
4he  wbole  of  the  family  into  a  slate 
ipf  requUition,  and  command  ao  ele^ 
gant  table,  as  well  as  ready  attend- 
4ioce,  upon  any  particular  occasion. 

**  Such  was  the  condition  of  a  man 
of  gentys  and  an  Author  in  the  dc-^ 
dine  of^  lorig  life,  and  in  a  country 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and 
wealih: — but  it  must  be  jemem- 
4>ered,  that  the  con>fort8  he  possessed 
were  not  derived  from  the  profits  of 
litef'ature.  In  the  emphatic  words 
of .  Dry  den,  '  It  will  continue  to 
'  mark  the  ingratitude  of  mankind, 
'  ihat  tliey  who  teach  wisdom  by 
'  the  surest  means  shall  generally 
.'  Rve  poor  and  unregarded  j  as  if 
'  they  were  born  only  for  the  public, 
'  and  had  no  interest  in  their  own 
*  well-beings  but  were  to  be  lighted 
'  op  like  tapers,  and  to  waste  them* 
. '  selves  for  the  benefit  of  others.* 

"  The/oJIowing  is  the  amount  of 
h\%  certain  income  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life. 

"  Prom  Mfs.  Margaret  Plqnketr, 
two.  hundred  pounds. 

**  As  ComiTfissioner  of  Bankrupts, 
about  one  hundred  and  fony  pounds. 

"  From  ihenctt  produce  of  his  pen- 
non, OBc  hundred  and  sixty  pomidj. 


'*  Sometime  after  his  condusioa 
of  the  Life  of  Garrick>  as  if  he  tbei% 
proposed  to  wind  up  all  his  worldljf 
co4icerns,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  me. 

'  I  long  much  to*  see  you)  and 
'  that  no  mistake  siiould  happen,  I 
'  wish  you  wouid  favour  me  with  a 
'  penny-post  letter  on  the  day  before 
'  you  can  find  it  convenient  to  come 

*  this  way.  I  have  much  to  read  to 
'  you :  I  have  turned  my  though t$ 

*  to  myself,  and  have  almost  finished 

*  a  rough  draught  of  my  own  life. 
'  When  1  have  read  it  to  yon,  I  pro* 

*  pose  to  draNv  it  out  fair^  and  have 

*  it  sealed  up  iu  your  possession*  to- 
'  gcther  with  my  will,  aud  then  I 
'  shall  say,  that  all  my  cares  ara 

*  over.    A^leu,  my  dear  friend* 

**  From  some  cause  or  othtr  which 
I  do  not  now  recollect,  he  never 
read  thi^  rough  draft  to  me,  but 
brought  to  me,  sealed  up,  what  he 
called  his  life,  being  a  small  packet 
in  size.  This  he  left  with  me  for 
some  time,  perhaps  half  a  year^  and 
then  asked  for  it,  and  received  it 
back  :  and  this  was  all  he  ever  said 
or  did  upon  tlie  subject  of  ins  Ufa, 
or  his  will,  until  within  five  weeka 
of  his*  dissolution. 

*<  Bef<ve  the  approach  of  his  l^st 
winter,  IjAv.  Murphy  had  not  disco- 
vered in  his  appearance  any  parti- 
cular '  change.  His  appetite,  his 
strength,  and  his  intellect  were  much 
in  the  saiye  condition  they  had  been 
for  some  time  past.  H&  had  re- 
stricted himself  to  a  limited  portion 
of  wiiio,  and  during  the  Winter  had 
been  more  constantly  at  home; 

<<  In  the  spring  before  his  death* 
returning  from  dinner  in  LincploV 
lun,  he,  by  some  accidont,  had  a 
full  in  Russell-Court.  An  unknown 
gentleman  «aw  him  surrounded  witii 
a  crowd:  he  kindly  put  him  into  a 
coach,  atid  would  have  accompa- 
nied him  bcime>  but  was  not  pej:- 

G  %  snittal. 
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raittfd.  A  few  days  afterwards  "be 
|ioliHy  called  on  Rim,  and  his  visit 
was  very  gratefully  received.  He 
experienced,  in  bis  latter  years,  an 
occasional  and  irregular  debility. 
But  though  it  was  neither  regular 
nor  constant,  I  thought  (he  circum- 
stance d^manded  particular  atten- 
tion. Whenever  he  dined  wiih  me, 
I  saw  the  necessity  of  either  walk* 
ing  with  him  to  the  top  of  St.  James's 
street,  where  he  took  a  coach,  or  of 
potting  Wtn  into  a  coach  at  my  own 
door,  a9d  giviag  strict  charge  to  the 
-coachman. about  him. 

*'  Hjs  ckoay  was  gradual,  and 

therefore  ^arcely  from  one  time  to 

Aether  distid^Qishable :  it  was  like 

Q  pile  of  r\\\i»a  which  were  con- 

btaotly  in  our  view,  and  where  the 

custom  of  seeing  the  object  becomes 

.  to  ^miliar  as  to  prevent  a  deteetion 

loI   its^^  gffa4Qa|  alteration*      Bat  I 

thought  about  thi»  nioiHb  of  Febru* 

•ary>l805  tli&t  some  change  bad  been 

uKrougbt  ^1  bioi  tbr^Hif^b  the  winter. 

There'^&a<i  a  quickness  in.bi^  aspect, 

'{9  debility  in  bisactiony  an  exertion 

•it>  his.brraibiog,  a  distress  in  bis 

-coufilenaf)ce» '  a  thiiwess  of  body, 

•  i4nd  swellingspf  bis  ancles.  He  called 

J  to  dine  witfa)  me  s    and  after  hav- 

-4ng' settled  tbat  poiur,  and  left  a 

;hail*4pint  deraeter,  in  order  tbat.be 

shculd  take  no  more  than  hia  sti- 

-f>ulate«il  quantity  of  wine,    he  or- 

tdered  the  coachipan  ta  drive   to 

,  tbo  Percy  Colfee-hoase,  ^nd  aftcr- 

« warda .  returued  to  dinner. .  I  think 

lie^iined  with  me  two  or  three  times 

only  after  tiu«,  when  tlie  change  in 

him  became  still  more  apparent,  but 

be  uttered  not.  the  Iras t  complaint. 

There  was  Dotbiogof  that  nature  in 

hh  comp4wiiion— -Hothing  ahoiu  him 

either  timid  or  pitiable.     His  mind 

I  was  irascfble,  bat  never  querulous 3 

lie  never  caUed  upon  any  man*s  pity 

to  any  citcumstaoces  of  his  liie,  but 

letlt  the  eaiotions  to  find  their  own 

way.  . 


'  "  His  appetite,  which  was  slwap 
small,  was  now  almost  gone.  H« 
began  to  confine  himself  at  iiomr, 
and  watched  with  anxiety  the  wea- 
thercock's turn  from  the  east. 

••  He  now  began  to  be  conscioai 
of  his  situation  5  and  having  debated 
with  himself  upon  the  neceffary 
provisions  that  were  to  b<^  made, 
for  the  consolation  of  his  present 
feelings,  to  be  can;ied  into  effi^, 
he  called  up  his  resolutic^n,  and  went 
about  them  in  earnest.  His  plan 
rcqtiired  money  5  be  sold  his 'Taci- 
tus instantly,  ibr  less  than  half  the 
snm  he  had  been  fireqnenfly  oflfered 
for  the  copy-right.  He  «o!d  it  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  resdf 
money,  and  was  to  have  rorredfd 
the  press  in  reprinting  it  into  the 
bargain.  He  revised  but  few  of  tit 
sheets:  his  powers  now  gateway, 
and  Would  not  allow  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 

*'  He  paid  his  last  visit,  in  a  po^t- 
chaise,  attended  by  the  mistress  of 
the  house  where  he  lodged,  to  bis 
favourite  haunt  at  Richmond,  ^hrrt 
ho  haci  repeatedly  retired  to  com- 
plete his  literary  undertakings..  He 
went  up  to  the  room  he  bad  alwsT* 
occupied  upon  such  occasions  j  and 
he  found  that  the  okJ  ond  respect- 
able landlord  of  the  T?i1t)ot  uin  wsJ 
goiie  before  him.  He  rctomed 
home  tri  a  very  pensive  mood  10 
dinner. 

*'  He  yery  soon  aft^r  orfleW  a 
conch,  and  set  o^b^  himself  to  ^^e 
-HammersmHb  Coftee  hgvfsc/^  He 
sent  for  the  sexton,  direc(©«l  "h-tft  ^ 
open  his  mother's  grave,  tsad  ap- 
pointed a  time  witli  \hA  otetfr  0/ 
^  death,  when   he  woufd   bis   «I^«"» 
..again,  in  which  he  >vas  Vfefy  V tact. 
He  was  led  to  the  cburdi,  ^^  «•*'" 
sccudtd  into  his  mother's  tp(fct.  By 
another  eppointOiCnt,  he>^t3^*^^**** 
that  the  new  stone  he  hia  'ordered 
to  be  put  c\er  her  grave,  "Wtb  the 
inicriplion 
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InicriptioD'  ht  bad  directed  to  be 
engraved  on  it,  wa^  completed.  He 
bad  also  ordered  a  blank  stone  for 
bimielf.  He  saw,  at  this  time,  that 
it  bad  been  done  as  be  directed,  and 
placed  close  beside  that  of  bis  mo- 
ther. 

"  The  following  is  the  insert p* 
tion  he  had  caused  to  be  engraved 
on  his  rootbcr's  tomb. 

*  JANE  MURPHY, 

•paughter  of  Arthur  French,  Esq. 

•rCloDoiquui,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 

Ireland. 

She  deputed  this  lift  on  the  4th  February, 

1761,  aged  65; 

Her  remftins  lie  deposited  in  this  vault: 

The  best  of  Mothers— Tne  most  affectionate 

of  Wonwn. 

Farewell!— Farewell !— Farewell ! 

In  the  hands  of  God. 

Amen« 

"  The  having  carried  this  intcn- 
.  4ion  into  effect  was  a  very  great  con- 
solation to  him.  It  is  very  reraark- 
abje»  that  be  nev^r  disclosed  to  any 
of  the  family  the  intention  hf  his 
joumies  to  Hammersmith.  Just  at 
this  time,  as  he  was  T\s\iHi,  from  his 
his  chair,  be  I'eli  and  pitched  upon 
bis  right  baud,  kud  so  injured  it* 
that  he  could  but  barely  sign  h\» 
iaaoa^.  This  obliged  him  to  get  an 
anuinuensis. 

"  He  now  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Cbaocelk>r  Eldon,  requesting 
to  resign  his  Comaiission  of  Bank- 
mpts  in  favour  of  anothrr  persion. 
The  Chancellor  declined  accepting 
kis  resignation*  and  wrote  him  a 
most  friendly  letter,  submitting  to 
his  further  consideration,  whether 
bis  brother  Conunisstoners  woold 
not,  most  cheerfully,  give  that  as^ 
fUtance  which  his  state  of  bealtb 
may  require,  to  a  gentleman  cp 
justly  eutiiled  to  their  cordial  re- 
•pecut;  apd  cppcloded,  by  saying, 
tiiat  till  be  lieard  farther  from  hit»t 
he  shoul^  not  take  notice  of  the  in- 
tention be  bad^eipresM  io  Ui^.U^*- 


tcr  of  yesterday.  Mr.  Mtirphy  n^ 
turned  his  answer/  containing  the 
resignation,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor: 
'*  Mr.  Murphy  now  closed  his 
last  worldly  concern,  by  dictating 
bis  will  to  his  amanuensis,  and  hav« 
ing  duly  executed  it,  he  enclosed  it 
in  a  ewer,  senltd  It  up,  and  di- 
rected it  to  me,  accompanied  by 
the  following  letter: 

No.  14,  Kni^htsbridse,  May  8,  1805; 
"  DEAR  SIB,      ^ 

•'  I  want  very  much  to  see  you 
upon  particular  business,  but  can-* 
not  come  to  you,  for  though  I  have 
ilot  changed  my  lodgings,  I  am  liv- 
ing upon  Totter-down-hilL 

*'  Pray  let  me  see  you.  1  am> 
dear  Sir,  jours  sincerely, 

*•  Arthub  Murphy.'* 

"  This  letter,  being  brought  to 
me  by  his  amanuensis  when  I  was 
from  home,  I  obeyed  it  the  n^i 
morning,  and  found  him,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, better  than  I  cvpeoled. 
He  shewed  me  his  hand,  which  waa 
swelled :  and  the  maid  told  roe  tlut 
she  was  not  prc«<ent  when  the  acci. 
dent  happened,  but  hearing  a  noise, 
she  came  and  raised  him  up.  He 
looked  at  her,  and  asked  her  if  she 
knew  how  that  was? — No,  Sin- 
Then.  I  will  tell  you:  t!  .  i^Toiicr- 
down-hiil. 

*'  He  cheerfully  disclosed  to  me 
all  those  wishes,  respecting  his  last 
scene^  which  I  haveendeavoneedj 
most  scrupulously,  to  fulfil.  He 
lhen  read  the  roneh  draft  of  his  -will 
to  me,  as  follows :  : 

'  I,  Arthur  Murphy,  of  Queen's- 
'  row,  Knightsbridgc,  do  hereby 
'  make  tl^is  my  last  will  and  testiw- 
*  ment,  in  manner  and  form  folio w^ 
'  ing  1^1  resign  my  soul  to  God,  in 
'  hopes  of  hjs  divine  mercy;  anJ^ 
/  as  to  my  wx^i^^ly  eii'ecis,  I  dispose 
<  of  tb^Qi  as  foUows^:-«»I  dckire  that 

'my 
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^  my  library  of  books,  and  all  mf 

*  pftcturesy  mav  be  sold  by  auction* 

*  and  the  money  arising  iherefrani, 
'  together  with  what  money  I  may 
'  have  at  my   bankers,  or  in  my 

*  strong  boK  at  home,  I  give  to  my 

*  cKecutor  herei  na  ft  e r  n a med. 

'  I  give  to  Mrs.  Mangeon  all  the 
'  prints  in   the  room  one  pair  of 

*  stairs,    and  whatever   articles   of 

*  furniture  I  may  have  in  her  house, 
^  the  bookcase  excepted.     I  give  to 

*  my  servant,  Anne  Dunn,  iwentv 
'  guineas,  if  she  shall  be  living  with 

*  me  £|t  the  time  of  my  decease:  iii 
'that  case,  I  give  to  her  all  my 
•iinen  and  wearing  apparel. — And 
'  I  do  hereby  appoint  Jess6  Foote, 
'Esq.  of  Dean-street/  Soho,    sole 

*  executor  to  this  my  will.  Tn  wil- 
'  ncss  whereof  I  here  set  mv  hand 
'  and  seal,   this  fifth  day  of  June, 

*  1805. 

'  AkTHUR  MUKfHY,   L.S." 

,  «  Witness,  Wiiriam  Baylie.* 

*  Having  read  orer  the  will,— 
<  Now,'  said  be, '  take  the  pen,  and 
inrfte  after  me. 

*  ARTHUR  MURPHY, 

*  Son -of  James  Mprphy, 

'  departed  fbis  life  on  the  . .  ,  •  , 

'  in  tl^e  year  .  .  .  • 

*  Next  K)  my  mother's  there  is  H 
'  blank  stone,  on  which  the  above 
'ts  to  be  the  introductory  part  of 

*  the  subscription, 

*  *  The  coffin  is  to  be  of  lead. 

'  Signed  (by  himselO 
'Arthuh  Munpfrr.' 

•di  May,  16P5. 

'*  Having  done  this,  be  shewed 
"ttc  what  bad  been  engraved  on  bis 
Uotber*8  grave;  and  then  wished 
•me  to  write  something  more  for  his 
<e>wn,  and  bring  it  to  bim  the  next 
time  I  came.  '  And  now,'  said  he, 
feoking  frt  |de  |0Tcad  m^  ihougbts^ 


'  will  you  see  all  this  dette  tint  I 
have  desired  V  I  proaiised  fakn  that 
I  woold.  '  Why  then,'  said  he, 
*  you  shall  go  with  me,  and  see  the 
situation  in  Hammemnitb  cburcb, 
when  you  come  here  again:  tod  be 
sure  to  bring  the  inacriptioo:  but  I 
will  have  nothing  in  verse.  I  sboald 
like  to  be  carried  upon  meiv'saboold* 
ers/  said  he.  I  told  hia>,  if  he  pio« 
posed  economy,  it  would  prove  other- 
wise; for  though  eight  men  w«re 
only  employed  to  be  beart^rs  at  a 
time,  yet  it  would  require  tbire 
times  eight  far  the  whole  of  tbe 
procession.  To  this  he  readily  as- 
sented. 

'*  I  could  not  help  remarking  to 
him,  how  familiarly  be  had  reoon* 
ciled  this  subject  to  himself,  and 
that  I  was  pleased  to  se«  it:  it  was 
a  necessary  provision,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  viewed  w  much  tl 
A  distance  as  it  too  generally  was. 
^  I  am  prtparing;  said  be,  *for  vaf 
journey  tp  another  tegfon }  and  dow 
do  not  care  how  soon  I  take^my  de- 
fnrtore.'  ♦  After  having  convened 
\«(th  him  about  two  hoiorB,  I  ittir- 
ed,  leaving  him  in  a  peHlect  stated 
tranquillity. 

'M  afterwards  Tisit^d  bim  ^wy 
day,  and  for  the  first  fortnight  siw: 
but  very  Httie  change  In  him.  Bat 
hifl  servant  lold  me>  that  he  beGftiM 
^ovtry  day  weak«  and  weaker,  ao^ 
that  he  d6uld  with  dUBenlty  be  pw- 
«uaded  to  take  any^mitrttkin.  l^- 
deed,  I  ne^r  satv  bim  mi  ^ri{ht 
afterwards:  i  always  foend  him  «' 
clined  on  the  sofa,  which  is  a  sow 
token  of  great  debility,  Wbea  I 
vwited  hira  the  txroond  time,  fcef* 
«ie  in  mind  t£  the  promise  I  W 
made  of  accompanying  bim  to  HtfH* 
mcrsmith  chtirdh,  and  <&f  -wptinS 
M  inscription.  Imade^fD  eK|tf( 
«e  put  off  the  journey,  by  tattAng 
aome  future  day  j  for/ as  %  to^  ** 

hud  ^06  di€i«  iltt  dfit  was  »^^ 
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Wji  I  iMificdhe  (Bigbt  forgt^t  ife— , 
wd  as  for  the  inscriptioQ,  1  had,  it| 
ia  my  pocketi;  bat  a&  he  did  noi^ 
m^m  to  prc&8  fyr  ii;,  I  did  not  sh^w 
U  to  hitsu 

*'  The.  mxji  iimr,  I  visited  blpa, 
AniKui  Dui^Q  ^&tom3hed  me  by  say- 
ing ber  master  wm  gone  put,  alon^ji 
in  a  coacby  and  had  directed  the 
coachman  to  go  to  the  Percy  coffee- 
hoase ;  but  he  returned  within  two 
lipursy  though  much  exhau^ited.  I 
caMed  afterwards  at  the  Percy  Cof- 
fee house,  but  he  had  not  b^ 
there:  aor  had  he  been  there  *• 
ibre,  when  he  gave  similar  direc- 
tions. This  was  the  last  time  he 
went  firom  home*  He  ones  more 
attempted  it  in  a  kind  of  delirium. 
He  said  he  had  ordered. a  chaise, 
and  that  I  was  expected:  he  sent 
Aone  Dunn  for  it :  she  came  back, 
•nd  told  him  it  would  be  ready  by 
the  time  I  arrived:  he  would  not 
wait,  but,  to  her  astonishment,  he 
staggered  down  stairs,  and  went  into 
tbe  street.  She  followed  him,  and 
with  the  assiiitarice  of  bis  neigh- 
bours, took  him  in,  and  laid  bim 
upon  the  sofa.  Wiien  I  visited  him 
on  tke  same  day,  he  did  not  men- 
tion to  me  one  single  syllable  about 
it.  * 

**  At  this  period,  he  became  more 
and  more  indifferent  to  all  external 
objects,  and  was  found  always  le- 
duiiog  upon  the  sofa  in  a  drowsy 
state.  On  the  fifth  of  June,  I  found 
him  so  cbaogedy  that  I  had  my 
doilbts  whether  he  could  survive  the 
day  I  aod  bethought  so  to;  as,  not 
recollecting  that  he  had  pot  his  will 
into  my  pouesnion,  or  not  wishing 
that  the  copy  of  it  should  lie  about, 
he  folded  it  up,  directed  it,  and  kit 
it  for  me  over  the  chimney-piece. 
In  the  state  I  left  him,  if  I  had  not 
kn^wn  his  hand- writing,  I  should 
have  tbougfat  this  impossible.  The 
nest  da/,  the^xth  of  June,  and  the 


spventh>  he  was  in  bed  all  day;  but, 
on  the  eighth^  he  rose  as  usual:  a 
d^air  was  got  with  rasters,  which 
he  jocularly  called  his  town  cba- 
not,  ^nd  he  was  ];olled  into  his  sit^' 
tjng-room.  H/&  rose  every  day. 
afterwards  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; 
and  pa^ed  from  one  room  to  ano*'. 
ther.  He  could,  at  t\iU  period,  hold' 
a  short  conversation;  but  in  the' 
midst  of  it,  during  nn  answer  to  what 
he  had  said,  he  would  fall  into  a 
state  of  somnolency. 

*'  With  an  alteration  alnx)9t  im- 
perceptible^ and  without  the  least 
pain,  he  thus  continued  till  within 
two  days  of  his  dissolution.  His 
pulse,  till  the  fifth  of  this  month, 
was  as  good  as  any  man]s  in  health: 
but  from  that  time,  when  he  appear- 
ed so  very  ill,  it  became  irregular, 
or  rather  regularly  irregular.  It 
would  beat  ten  steady  strokes,  and 
then  there  would  be  an  intermis- 
sion. His  respiration  became  mors 
hard  and.  laboured,  and  his  deglu- 
tition seemed  difficult  and  inipeded. 
He  had,  when  in  health,  a  great  de- 
fiuxion  from  the  trachea,  for  which 
he  used  to  smoke  a  pipe  every  morn- 
ing, but  this  was  given  up.  He  had 
not,  to  the  very  last,  any  complaint 
that  required  the  skill  of  a  phyucian 
or  a  surgeon.  He  was.  frequently 
h«ird  to  describe  his  own  situation, 
by  repeating  the  two  following  lines 
from  his  favourite  poet.  Pope . 

Taught,  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay 
To  welcome  death,  and  cahaly  pass  sway. 

''  When  I  visited  him  on  the 
eighteenth,  about  one  o*clqek)  be 
was  in  bed,  and  Anne  Dunn,  ai 
usual,  announced  to  him  my  ar« 
rival.  He  put  his  hand  towarda 
me,  looked  at  me,  and  tried  at  ut- 
terance, hue  it  was  inarticubte,  and 
he  returned  to  his  fonner  state  of 
sonanolency:  and  yet,  at  tv^relveon 
tb^  d^>  be  counted  the  docki  and 
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be  biid  got  out  of  bed  at  Un,  and 
tpld  ADoe  Dunn  to  look  sbarp,which 
was  to  make  his  bed  quickly.  It 
was  vi^JDle  at  oqe  o*clockj  that  bis 

dis«0iu«ip^['f^  .ftst  ^appcp^iiing  r 

his  hands  were  cold  and  dan)^/ ntft 
jaw  was  fallcDy  and  bis  naoutb  was 
opeo.  He  muttered  sounds*.  ..luHt 
could  not  be  understood:,  and  jet 


he  drank,  but  with  difBcoItf,  whilst 
I  was  there,  hj  being  lifted  up.— 
Without  any  other  change  than  a 
d  slight  struggle  (as  if  he  wanted  to 
breaibe  on«  but  could,  not)  >,  arfrw 
mindtesafffctfoui'b'doct  ib'thfe  af- 
ternoon of  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
X805,  he  expired  r 
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JOURVBT   TO   TBt  GbYSER^. 

[Fbom  Mr.  HooKBii*s  Tova  iv  Icbl*nd.] 


♦'  ^T^HIS  morning  (July  13)  we 
JL  bad  rata  and  squalls.  After 
breakfast  the  priest  camL  down,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
accompany  me  to  the  Geysers;  but 
this  I  could  by  no  meant  consent 
to,  aa  it  was  my  full  intention  to 
proceed  to  Heda,  and  to  return  by 
Another  route.  He  insisted,  how. 
ever,  upon  conducting  me  some  way 
on  my  road>  and  especially  across  a 
river,  which  he  called  Brueraa,  -  and 
which*  owing  to  the  lale  wet  wea- 
ther, he  thought  might  probably  be 
too  deep  to  cross  to-day.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  to  bis  wardrobe  in 
the  church,  dressed  himself  in  his 
best  clothes,  and  was  ready  to  start 
with  us.  We  continued  our  jour- 
ney along  the  foot  of  a  barren  moun- 
tain, at  no  great  distance  from  the 
marshes.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
we  met  with  a  few  stunted  birch 
trees,  but  no  plants  that  I  had  not 
seen  elsewhere.  Leaving  the  moun* 
lain,  •  and  crossing  a  disagreeable 
swamp,  we,  in  about  two  or  three 
l}uurs,  arrived  at  the  most  fordable 
part  of  the  Brueraa.  There  was 
already  a  party  of  horsemen,  resiing 
their  horses  a  little,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  fatigue  of  passing  tbrougb 
this  stream*  the  bottom  of  which  is 
exceedingly  rocky,  and  the  river  it- 
self both  wideaxiddeep^  but  at  thU 

:';■■  :  ■  •  -^-^ 


time  considered  fnrdab)e.  The  pack- 
ages of  fish,  wool,  &c.  were  care- 
fully fastened  by  ropes  to  the  top 
of  the  horses'  backs,  so  that  they 
might  be  as  little  exposed  to  the 
water  as  possible ;  and  the  horses^ 
being  then  tied  in  a  line  one  behind 
the  other,  all  reached  ifac  opposite 
shore  in  safety,  though  the  smaller 
ones  were  compelled  to  swim.  A 
foal,  wbigh  was  tied  by  the  neck  to 
the  tail  of  its  mother,  was  dragged 
through,  and  lauded  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  more  dead  tbart 
alive,  through  fear  and  coldl  Our 
party  followed,  and  was  equally  fbr^^ 
tunate  in  getting  over  without  any 
accident  (except  thfe  wetting  of  Ihd 
luggage  and  ourselves),  ^though  the 
water  reached  to  the  middle  bf  fh* 
body  of  our  tallest  horses.  Here, 
after  procuring  us  some  milk  from  « 
cottage  close  by,  the  priest  took  htt 
leave  of  us.  In  the  vicinity  of  th* 
house  uere  two  or  three  botKng 
springs,  which  were  used  by  the  ini 
habitants  for  the  purpose  of  cooking, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  washing  thett* 
clothes.  At  a  few  miles  disttkOce, 
on  our  right,  we  saw  a  very  cotisir 
derable  column  of  steam,  rising  fiom 
the  marshes,  at  a  place  which  the 
guides  called  Reykum,  and  whicli 
they  said  I  might  visit  on  my  way 
to  Skalholt    Our  journey  now  hiy 
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either  entirely  over  a  tnomssj  which 
proved  extremely  fatiguing  to  our 
horses,  or  upon  the  edge  of  it,  where 
%  quantity  of  loose  soil  had  been 
washed  down  fron  U^  moontaios 
by  the  torrents,   and  was  scarcely 
more  firm.    At  about  five  o'clock 
ID  the  aHernoon  we  obtained. Abe 
first  view  of  the  mountain  called 
Laugerfell»  from  which  the  Geysers 
spring.     It  is  of  no  great  ekvatiooj 
and,  according  to  Sir  John  Stanley, 
who  had  an  opponunity  «f  ascer- 
taining   by    admeasurement,    rises 
osly  three  hundred  and  ten    feet 
9loQ\6  tlic  course  of  a  I'iver  which 
runs  at  its  foot.    It  is,  however,  re<- 
markable  for  its  insulated  situations 
^f ng  entirely  surrounded  by  a  mo- 
rass»  which  extends  jfor  a  vtry  ooa- 
siderablc  way  in  every  direction,  ^y^" 
ccpt  towards  the  north,  where  it  is 
not  separated  by  an  interval  of  mor^ 
'  than  ^If  a  mile  from  higher  moun- 
tains.   The  north  side  is  perpend!^ 
cuhr,  barren,  and  craggy  f  the  op- 
posite oae  rises  with  a  toLsrably  gra* 
dual  aacent,  and  from  this,  near  its 
)>asr,  we  saw  a  number  of  columni 
pf  steam  mounting  to  various  heights* 
We  ^quickened  our  pace,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  arrived  at  the  foot  o(  the  hiU. 
ilere  I  left  my  horses^  £rc.  to  the 
«afe  of  the  guides,  and  hastened 
among  the  boilior  springs,  happy 
la  thf  prospect  of  sooo.  beholding 
urbat  may  justly  be  con9idered  as 
<u)e  p^  the  most  extraordinary  opc<- 
'  cations  6f  aati^ne..   The  lower  part 
of.  the  hill  was  formed  into  a  numr 
her  of  mounds,  composed  of  what 
appeased  to  be  clay  or  jcoarsc  bolus, 
oir /various  sizes :  some  of  them  were 
yellowish,  white,   but  the  greater 
RttBiber  of  the  colour  of  dull  rec) 
-brick*  Interspersed  with  them,  here 
liud  ILh^m,  lay  pieces  of  rock,  which 
^h«d  fi>Hed«  or  been  washed  dowp 
hf  tlte  rains^  from  the  higher  par.t;s 
«f  Ihp  mountain.  On  these  mounds^ 


at  irregular  distaiioea»  and  on  aB 
sides  of  me,  were  the  apertures  of 
boiling  springs,  from  some  of  which 
were  issuing  spouts  of  water,  fiom 
Olid  to  (pur  feet  in  height ;  white  in 
others  the  water  rose  no  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  basin,  or  gently  flowed 
xkvcr  tlie  margin.   The  orifices  were 
of  various  dimensions,  and  either 
covered  on  their  sides  and  edge  with 
a  brownish  siliceous  crust,  <St  the 
water  only  boiled  through  a  hole  ia 
the  mound,  and  became  turbid  by 
admixture  with  the  noil*  which  co* 
loured  it  cither  with  red,  dirty  yel- 
low, or  grey.     Upon   the  heated 
ground,  in  many'pldces,  weresoa)^ 
extremely  beautiful,  though  stnal), 
specimens  ol  sulphuric  efflorescencr, 
the  friability  of  which  was  such,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  care,  I  was 
not  capable  of  preserving  any  in  a 
pood  state.    I  did  not  rrmam  lonj 
m  this  spot,  but  directed  my  steps 
to  the  lofliest  column  of  steam,wbicli 
I  naturally  concluded  arose  firom  (he 
fountain  that  is  alone,  by  way  of 
distinction,  ealled  the  Geyser.    It 
lies  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  this 
collection  of  springs^  and,  I  sbooM 
think,  full  half  a  quarter  of  a  miie 
distant  from    the   outermost  'oot| 
which  I  at  6rst  arrived  ^t:    Aiaoag 
numerous  smaller  oncss^    I  passed 
tbre^  or  four  apertures  of  a  cobsI* 
derable  size,  bqt  all  so  inach  info* 
rior  to  the  ope  I  was  now  approach^ 
ing,  that  ijiey  scarcely  need  any  fti^ 
ther  ho ( ioe.    It  wa$  i  mpd^iblc,  afttf 
having  read  the  admirabte  descrip- 
lion#  of  the  Geyser,  gh*ear  by  the 
Archbishop  Von  Troil  and  Sir  John 
Stanley^  and,  espechdly,  after  bar- 
ing seen  the  engravings  made  fitxn 
drawings  taken  by  <he  last-mco- 
^oned  gentlemani  to  miatake  iti  A 
vast  circular  mouud  (of  a  sufastaooe 
wh)ch>  I  balicve,  was  first  ttfoer- 
taiped  to  be  slUoeMis  by  Pro(9sor 
Mrgman)  was  cferated  a  couMer^ 
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M^  height  abore  those  that  anr* 
twinded  most  of  the  other  ipmtga. 
It  was  of  a  brownish  grey  colour, 
made  rofged  on  its  exterior,  but 
Mort  fwpecially  near  the  margtn  of 
the  basin,  by  numerous  hillocks  of 
Ihe  same  tiliceoas  sobttanre,  ▼aid- 
ing in  9i«c,  but  generally  about  as 
large  as  a  molehill,  rough  with  mi- 
ome  tubercles,  and  covered  all  o?er 
vith  a  most  bcantifol  kind  of  cfllo* 
rcscrnce;  so  4hat  the  appearance  of 
these  hHlocks  has  been  aptiy  com*- 
pared  to  that  of  the  head  of  a  cauli^ 
Slower.    On  i eaehing  the  top  of  this 
ktHcem:s  inotrnd,  f  looked  into  the 
perfectly  circoljnbasin,  which  gra* 
dually  stielred  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  pipe  or  crater  in  the  centre, 
whence   <be  water  issued.      This 
mouth  lay  about  four  or  five  feet 
below  the  edge  of  the  bason,  and 
proved,  on  my  afterwards  measur- 
ing' it;  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
Ke^nteen  feet  distance  from  it  on 
mtty  side 5  the  greatest  difference 
in  thetlistance  not  being  more  than 
«i  foot.    The  inside  was  not  ragged, 
Hkfe  the  outside  J  but  apparently 
even,  although  rough  to  ths  touch, 
Ifke  a  coarse  filet  it  wh611y  wanted 
the  little  hillocks  and  the  cfAores^ 
cente  of  the  exterior,  aixl  was  merely 
•covered  with  in  numerable  snmH  tu- 
bercles, whkh,  of  tbcnjseivcs,  were 
-ffl  many  places  polfshed  amooth  by 
the  falling  of  the  water  upon  them. 
k  wtis  not  poanble  now  to  enter  the 
iMsin,  lor  it  was  6tted  nearly  to  the 
«df|e  with  water  the  most  pellucid  I 
«\rrbebdd,  in  the -centre  df  which 
"wm  c^^rvabie  a  slight  ebu9Ution, 
#iid  a  large,  but  not  dense,  body  of 
ateani,  idiicb,  ^however,  increased 
•lK>th  i<i  quantity  and  density  from 
time  to*  time,  ^  often  aa  the  ebolK- 
tSon  Was  mora  vfolent.     At  iihie 
o^ckick  I  heard  a  lioUo>w  subterra- 
neoas  Hoive,  vrfakh  was  •thiioe  re^ 
'peated  in-tht  tmmmmf^itw  nm- 


ments  j  the  two  last  reports  follow- 
ing each  other  more  quickly  than 
the  first  and  second  had  done.     It 
exactly  resembled  the  distant  firinc 
of  cannon,  and  was  accoAipanied 
each  time  with  a  perceptible,  thoiigU 
very  slight,  shaking  of  the  earth) 
almost  imrmtediately  after  which,  the 
boiling  of  the  water  increased  toge- 
ther with  the  steam,  and  the  whole 
was  violently  agitated.      At  first, 
the  water  only  rolled  without  much 
noise  over  the  edge  of  the  basin,  bnt 
this  was  almost  instantly  followed 
by  a  jet,  which  did  nut  rise  above 
ten  or  twelve  fret,  and  merely  forced 
Mip  the  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  but  was  attended  with  a  loud 
roaring  explosion:    this  jet  fell  at 
aoon  as  it  bad  reached  its  greatest 
height,  and  then  the  water  flowed 
ov6r  the  mai^in  still  more  than  be- 
fore, and  in  less  than  half  a  minute 
a  second  jet  was  thrown  up  in  a 
similar  marncr  to  the  former     An- 
other overflowing  of  the  water  snc^ 
ceeded,  after  which  h  immediately 
rushed  down  about  three- fourths  of 
the  way  into  the  basin.    This  was 
the  only   discharge  of  the  Geyser 
that  happened  this  evening.    Some 
one  or  other  of  the  springs  near  us 
was  continually  boiling;    but  none 
was  sufBciently  remarkable  to  take 
off  my  attention  from  the  Geyser, 
by  the  side  of  which  i  remained 
-nearly  the  whole  night,  in  anxious 
but  vain  expectation  of  witnessing 
-more  eruptions.    It  was  observed  to 
tn  by  an  old  woman,  who  lives  in  a 
cottage  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
hot  springs,  that  the  eruptions  of 
the  Geyser  are  much  most  frequent^ 
when  there  is  a  clear  and  dry  at- 
mosphere, tvhich  generally  attends 
a  northerly  wind  ;  and  we  had  the 
good  fortune  of  being  enabled  to 
eacertatn  the  accuracy  of  her  ob.scr- 
vatiofi,  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto 
comisaedto  tfaesouth-'west,  havin^jr 
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this  evening  veered  aboist  to  the 
north.      At   twentj  roiuate^i    (>ast 
eleven   on   the  fuilowiug   morning 
(July  ]4)>  I  was  apprised  of  an  ap- 
proaching eruption,  by  subterrane* 
ous  noises  and  shocks  of  the  ground, 
fimilar  to  those  which  I  biid  felt  the 
preceding  day  5  but  the  noises  were 
repeated  several  times,  and  at  un- 
certain, though  quickly  recurring  in- 
tervals.   I  coiild  only  cooQpare  them 
to  the  distant  iiring  from  a  fleet  of 
ships  on  a  rejoicing  day,  when  the 
cannon  are   sometimes    discharged 
singly,  and  sometimes  two  or  three, 
Almost  at  the  same  moment.     I  was 
standing  at  the  time  ou  the  brink  of 
the  basin,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
Retire  a  few  steps  by  the  licaving  of 
the  Water  in  the  middle,  and  the 
consequent  flowing  of  its  agitated 
curface  over  the  margin,  which  hap- 
pened three  separate  times  in  about 
as  many  minutes.     I  had  waited 
here  but  a  few  seconds,  when  the 
first  jet  io6k  place,  and*  this  had 
scarcely  subsided  before  it  was  sue- 
.ceeded  by  a  second,  and  then  by  a 
third,  which*  last  was  by  far  the  most 
magnificent,  rising  in  a  column  that 
appeared  to  us  to  reach  not  less  than 
ninety  feet  in  height,  and  to  be  in 
its  lower  part  neatly  as  wide  as  the 
basin  itself,  which  is  fifty-one  £^et 
in  diameter.    The  bottom  of  it  was 
a  prodigious  body  of  white  foam  $ 
higher  up,   amidst  the  vast  cloudy 
of  steam  that  had  burst  from  the  pipe, 
the  water  was  seen  mounting  in  a 
compact  column,  which,  at  a  still 
greater  elevation,  burst  into  innu- 
merable long  and  narrow  streamlets 
of  spray,  that  were  either  shot  to  a 
vast  height  in  thi^  air  in  a  perpendi- 
cular  direction,  or  thrown  out  from 
the  side,  diagonally,  to  a  prodigious 
distance.      The  excessive  transpa- 
rency of  the  body  of  water,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  drops,  as  the  suu 
shone  through  them,  cposidcrabl/ 


added  to  the  beauty  of  the  spettado^ 
As  soon  as  the  foorth  jet  was  throva 
out,  which  was  xoucb  lets  than  the 
former,  and  scarcely  at  the  intet vai 
of  two  minutes  from  the  fir$t,  th* 
water  sunk  rapidly  in  the  ftMsii^ 
with  a  rushing  noise>  and  nothing 
was  to  be  se«*D  but  the  column  of 
steam,  which  had  been  continual!/ 
increasing  from  the  coQimenceruent 
of  the  eruption,  and  was  now  ascend- 
ing perpendicularly  to  an  amaang 
height,  as  there  wa«  scarcely  any 
wind,  expandinpr  in  bulk  as  it  rose, 
but  decreasing  in  dcuisity,   till  the 
upper  part  o(  the  colamn  gradually 
lost  itself  in  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere,    i  could  now  walk  in  the 
basin  to  the  margin  of  the  -pipe, 
down  which  the  water  bad  sunk 
about  ten  feet,  but  it  still  boiled, 
and  every  now  and  then  furiously, 
and  with  a  great  noise,  rose  a  §ew 
feet  higher  in  the  pipe,  tlirn  agsio 
subsided,  and  remained  fur  a  sborl 
time  quiet.    Th!s  continued  to  be 
the  case  for  some  hours.    J  ittea- 
sured  the  pipe,  and  fonnd  it  to  be 
exactly  seventeen  feet  over,  and,  aa 
I  have  before  mentioned,  situated 
in  the  very  centre  of  the   basin, 
which  was  fifty-one  feet  in  diame- 
ter.  The  pipe  opens  into  the  hasiu 
with  a  widened  mouth,   and  ihea 
gradually  contracts  for  ab«ot  two  or 
three  feet,  where  it  becomes  quke 
cylindrical,  and  descends  vertically 
to  the  depth,  according  to  Povelaen 
and  Olafien,  of  betwe^i  fifty  and 
sixty  feet.    Its^  sides  are  sonooch, 
and  covered  with  the  same  siliceous 
incrustation  as  the  basin.  It  wasJ^l 
twenty  minutes  after   the  siokiug 
of  the  water  from  the  basin,  befofe 
I  was  able  to  sit  down,  in  it^  or  to 
bear  my  hands  upon  it  without  biirn- 
ing  myself.  At  half  past  two  o'clock 
it  was  again  nearly  fillfeid,  Uio- water 
iuving  risen  gradually,  but  at  inter- 
.ya)s,  .attended  evpry  mMr^^od  tiiea 
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did  lu^t  throw  it  mote  thap  two  or 
three-leet'hi|;h«rihaa  (he  rim  ot  Ibe 
^»rfi.  A  few  miYMt^s  alter,  tbcnie 
vas  a  slight  erapiiba,  but  tbe  great* 
#lt  elevation  to  whidi  f  be  water  was 
t^ted,  was  not  abov<e  twelve  feet. 
At  tburo^clock  in  ilie  afternoon  my 
"gittde  wat' witness  to  another,  wbHe 
I  was  away*  I  bad  be^'n  visiting 
$he  orber  faiot  springs,  and  amongst 
tb«m,  that  which  Sir  John  Stanley 
calls  ti)e  Roaring  Geyxer^  in  which, 
rbongh  the  water  rose  atKl  Teh  se- 
»era\  feet  at  nncertain  intervals,  and 
vwas  frequently  boiling  with  a  iood 
aiid  roaring  noise,  i  still  did  not 
percfeive  that  itaver  flowed  oier  the 

•  iMt^in'of  tbe  apertnve.  It«  piipe 
br^cU  dors  not  descend  perpendi- 

«l^tilHt<]y,  but,  after  going 'down  lome 

.^^J^iiva  sbpFng  direction/  seems 

'-t^  tfoattinne^  in  a  nearly  horizontal 

c«9it«e.    Around  its  mouth  lies  a 

i«on^klerable  c^maniity  of  red  parth, 

iOr  tolnSj  and  onxme  side  of  it  i  ob- 

s»4#edy  what  appealed  to  me,  a  cn- 

riMisi  mtneralogieal  production :  it 

was 'imbedded  in*  a  h:trJ   kind  «>f 

«>i^»k;  but  was  of  itseU'  exceedingly 

'btilde<and  Bppsrmtiy€tm)iis$.  look- 

^n^/intlich^Hke  anbcbtos  but  mate- 

^  ti^y  tfilK^ring.froni  that  mineral  in 

'Mp  e%s^radly  f«agile  )natiirr.     Go 

•  (gcKffg  i<>.th»  foot  of  the  hiU<,  n<*9r 
t^h^  »pin  wbefe  the  M'aters  of  the 

«Goyt:tr  joiiA  a  coldatreura,  scnong 
-  ^|)h^  uuln^rcras  rA\9  which  the  heated 

i#cit^|t4iad  formed^  i  met  with  sotne 
.'Uti^cWItnonly  b^aniiful  specimens^  of 
'k^f^Mjxtlom.-  Entry  blado  of  grass 
'  ^anH* 'ifivery  lonf  ^.moss  that  was 
.^^Hfibed  by  these  wafers,  was  clot  h- 
-ed  wif**^  a  thin  i  covering  of  tl^e 
'^nme  siUe^oos  substance  a<i  ihej^reiit 

^bifiAti  wss  ceropoHed  of,  but  of  so 

'^IMic^te a natcire  thut it  wassozrroeiy 
!  fi(iMi\9,  e^n  ^^4th  the  nimostcarcs 

'R>'tMing>aQy  <^  them  awnyperfect. 

i^remarkid/ia  ^m'tiotUar^  a  JMgir- 


Mmniii  CatplenmStt)  so  baautifufljr 
CKiated  with  this  iocrnstation,  that  it 
looked  as  if  it  were  annodel  of  tb# 
plant  in  plaster  of  Paris    One  spe^ 
cirnen  was  so  protected  under  the 
shelter  of  larger  plants  incrasted  to^ 
gHhnr,  that  (  was  able  to  GonV<>y  iK 
in  safety  to  Reibevig.    The  plants  f 
met  with  by  the  side  of  the  rivier, 
which  I  had  not  remarked  before^ 
were  Oarex  Belfardi  dnd  a  new  spe-^ 
cics,  Koenigia  islandicu  in  great  pro- 
/fuKion,  and  Funaria- hygrowetrida. 
Leaving  the  river,  I  Wiilked.over 
several  vast  mounds  of  red  earth,  at 
tbe  north  end  of  the  GeJ^str,  in  my 
way  to  th«^  top.  of  the  mountain. 
■Here  and  there  a  boilini^  fspring  was 
forcing  its  turbid  .atiil  discoioiired 
watrrs  through  holes  in  the  surface. 
Some  uere  completely  ii)  4he  thick' 
mti^idy  state  of  a  pudidle,  and  were 
bubbling,  as  any  glutinous  ^ubsinnee 
would  (fcy  over  a  Are.-     In   many 
pUce»  was  heard  a  rumbling  o<ms^, 
iike  the .  sttbterpatieotis  boiling  i&f 
watei^  ahhotigh  there  wa'jno ori^ie^ 
near;  by  which  the  iluid  could  tnnke 
its  escape.    On  -these  spots*  whteb 
were  so  much  heatcil  by  subterra- 
neous streafQft,tbst  1  couldscarcely 
bear  my^h ends  upon  the  ground,  [ 
found  .1  great  profusion  of  Bicda 
^iaaca.  gro^'ing  in^'pntchesj  and  ex- 
tending almost  unf titrrmptedly  over 
a  space  of  ten- or  twjplvctect  in  die- 
meter.    The  soil  for  more  than  half 
wily  up  tbe  mountain  was  composed 
ofi  a  ciiarse  reddiah  kind  of  earth, 
intormixed  wkh   some  other  of  a 
dirty  yel'.ow  colour,  with^  small  in-" 
ter^ah  of  hard  rock,  and  whh  ihia 
terminated  the  highei^t  oif  t/he  hot 
«f«^ifrgS|  which,  hof»€ver,  was  but  a 
feeble  one.    Thence  to  the  ?umnfik 
the  mocmtain  was  entirely  formed 
of  a  loosely  laminated  rock,  who<e 
strata  seemed  to  lie  ixi  almost  every 
direction,     bat    chiefly    vertically. 
^The^'Was  no  appearance  whatever 
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•f  vay  part  of  the  bill  bsiing  bcea 
IB  a  lit  ate  of  fusioo.  Maa)i  of  the 
itrata  were  still  iu  their  origiiuil  bed» 
aod  the  pieces  which  had  £ilieo  from 
them  bad  their  edges  vtVf  sharply 
defined^  and  had  broken  off  in  la« 
miiia*  of  about  an  ioch  in  tbickness* 
The  stone  is  extremely  hard  and 
oompact^  of  a  rusty  brown  .colour, 
in  aome  apecio^na  more  inclining 
to  grey»  and  with  a  perfectly  soiooth 
and  fljit  sqrface.  Sir  John  Stanley 
supposes  that  its  substance  is  cbieily 
argillaceous,  and  that,  like  evitsy 
other  stone  in  tlie  island,  it  bas  un- 
dergone some  change  by  tire.  I  n>et 
with  nothing  remarkable  on-  the 
aiunmit^  wliere  there  is  a  consider* 
able  extent  of  flat  surface,  almost 
covered  with  Trichostowum  canet^ 
cess,  intermixed  with  the  Lichen 
ulasdkus;  and  from  each  extremity 
of  this  plain  o rises  a  conical  emi- 
nence, unequal  in  lieight,  'of  the 
same  nature  as  the  rock  it  springs 
from«  and  prodocing  no  plants  that 
«re  not  to  be  se^  n  equally  abundant 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  most  scarce  were  Triclimiomum 
dliplicum,  which  grows  in  tolerable 
plenty  upon  the  dry  rocks,  and  jin^ 
draea  Roilui,  which,  though  it  has 
been  found  in  but  few  countries,  is 
¥ery  abundant  in  Iceland.  The  top 
of  Laugerfel]  aflbrded  me  a  very 
commanding  prospect.  Just  be- 
neath me,  fiicing  the  south-east^ 
was  to  be  seen,  at  <mc  view,  the 
steam  arising  from  upwards  of  a 
iiimdred  boiling  springs,  among 
which  the  Great  Gcyscr,  from  its 
regularly  circular  figure,  looked 
like  an  artificial  reservoir  of  water. 
A  little  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  formed  the  boundary  to  these, 
beyond  which  was  an  extensive  roc  *• 
rasa,  whose  sanoeness  was  only  iu* 
terrupted  by  the  rather  wide  course 
of  the  river  Hvitaa  winding  through 
it.    The  view  was  lerioinated^  in. 


th«t  quarter  of  the  osmp^m,  bf  •. 
long  range  of  flat. and  tame  fDoao- 
tains,  over  which  towered  the  three* 
pointpd  and  snow-capped  summU 
of  Hecla,  which  rises  iar  above  th« 
neigbbooriiig  hills^  and  is,  in  deav 
wettther^  pktnly  visible,  when  stand* 
iOg  by  the  Geyaer.  Iu  the  oorth* 
east  was  situated  the  church  and 
farm  of  Hauk^rdal,  and  a  contino- 
atioo  of  the  morass^  bounded  by 
some  lofty  jokuls  of  fantastic  shapea» 
In  the  north-west,  at  a- small  dis« 
tance  from  the  plaoe  where  I  stood, 
and,  indeed,  only  separated  from  it 
by  a  narrow,  portion  of  the  noorasa, 
with  a  small  river  winding  tliroogh 
it,  rose  another  chain  of  mountains, 
thiidy  covered  with  vegttattoo,  be- 
yond which  some  jokuls  showed 
their  white  summits.  In  the  south 
the  morass  was  extended  aloxnt  to 
the  coast,  aod  looked  like  a  great 
sea,  having  three  or  four  rather  lofty 
but  completely  insulated  mouataana, 
with  flat  summits,  rising  from  its 
summits.  It  was  mycustoQi,  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  this  plaoe,  to  cook 
my.pro;yision  in  one  or  other  of  the 
bulling  springs^  and,  accordingly,  a 
xjuarler  of  ajsheep  was  this  day  put 
i,u<o  the  Geyser,  and  Jacob  left  to 
watch  it,  holding  it  fastened  to  a 
piece  of  cord,  so  that,  as  often  as  it 
was  thrown  out  by  the  force  of  the 
water,  (which  very  frequenly  hap- 
pened), he  might  readily  drag  it  in 
again.  The  pooriellow,  who  waa 
unacquainted  with  tlie  native  of 
theie  springs,  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised, when,  at  the  time  he  thought 
the  naeat  nearly  cooked  sufficiently^ 
be^ observed  the  water  in  an  instant 
^nk  down,  and  entirely  disappear  j 
not  rising  again  till  towards  eve^ 
ing.  We  were-theielbre  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  aaothei:  springs  and 
foand  that»  in  all,  it  reqtaved  tineaty 
minutes  to  perform  4be  c^ietation 
properly.  It  muii  be  tfumwimcd» 
however. 
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ktndic  sheep  is  rcry  small,  perhaps 
not  tireighiDg  more  then  A%  pounds^ 
and  isy  moreover,  cxlretnely  lean. 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  longer  time 
would  have  been  Dcccssniy  to  have 
cooked  ft  hi  an  English  kitchen; 
for  the  hot  sprhigs  in  Iceland,  at 
least  sach  of  thetr  waters  as  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  are  never  of  a 
greater  heat  than  212"  of  Fahren- 
heit ;  so  that,  when  I  hear  travel- 
lers speakrnfr  of  having  boiled  eggs 
in  two  mr notes  in  anch  springs,  or 
of  faavrng  cooked  their  meat  in  a 
proportionably  short  space  of  time*, 
I  do  not  doobt  the  fact,  bat  I  must 
be  allows  to  sospect,  that  tbefr 
victuals  would  not  be  dressed  to  my 
taste.  The  next  eruptten  of  the 
GeysCr,  whidh  took  plaee  at  half 
past  nine,  was  a  very  magnificent 
one,  and  preceded  by  more  numer- 
ous shockfi  of  the  groand  atld  sub- 
terraneotrs  noises  than  I  had  yet  wit- 
nessed. The  whole  height  to  which 
the  gteaicst  jet  reached,  could  not 
bt  «o  littte  as  a  hundred  feet.  It 
ttinst  be  observed,  however,  that  I 
bsrd  no  instruments  with  me  for 
tnea^aring  elevations,  and  therefore 
could  on^y  judge  by  rhy  eye';  Jacob 
•and  myself  watching  at  die  same 
titnc,  and  each  giving  his  estimate. 
^the  difference  between  u»  was  hot 
tnflhkg,  and  I  always  took  the*  low- 
'est  caicnlation.  My  hiefbod  waa, 
to  compare  the  height  of  the  water 
with  the  diameter  of  the  basin, 
which  J  knew  to  be  fifty-one  feet, 
and  this  jet  was  foil  twice  that 
height.  The  width  of  •  tho  stream  is 
not  equally  easily  detififrmined  by  the 
eye,  on  account  of  fhc  steam  and 
spray  that  envelope  it :  in  nnfost  in- 
stances, not  -morcj  probably,  than 
•eighteen  or  twenty  fi^t  df  the  sur- 
face of  the  wa^'er  is  cast  into  the  air; 
b«it  it' occasionally  happens,  as  was 
the  ease  now,  that  the  whole  xi^ess. 


neariy  to  the  edge  of  the  bastni  it 
at  once  faearved  op :  ail,  however,  is 
not  spocMcd  to  an  equal  height  |  for 
th^  central  part  rises  the'  highest, 
but,  having  gained  some  elevatioDt 
the  spray  divides,  and  darts  out  lit- 
tle jets  on  ^every  side,,  that  faU  some 
way  over  the  margin  of  the  basin. 
After  this  last  discharge,  the  water 
subsided  about  fifteen  foet  in  tho 
pipe,  and  6o~  remained  some  ttnoe, 
but  in  about  two  hours  thQ  funnel 
was  filled  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
edge.  As  often  as  I  tried  the  heat 
of  the  water  in  the  pipe,  I  always 
found  it:tohe2l2<»)  but,  when  the 
basin  was  filled,  on  immersing  the 
thermometer  as  far  from  the  margin 
as  I  could  reach  with  my  arm,  I 
found  the  heat  never  more  than 
180°;  although  in  the  centre  it  was 
boiling  at  the  same  time.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  height  to  which 
the  Geyser  throws  its  waters  maj 
have  increased  in  ithe  course  of  « 
few  years;  as,  when  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  visited  Iceland  in  1772,  the 
greatest  elevation  to  which  the  wa-* 
ter  rose  was  ascertained  to  be  sixty 
feet;  while  in  <the  year  1 789  its 
height  was  taken  by  a  quadrant,  by 
Sir  John  Stanley,  and  found  to  be 
between  ninety  and  one  hundred 
leet,  itnd  this  day,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  was  Btili  greater.  Povd- 
sen  and  Olafsen  were,  probably  de- 
ceived, when  they  imagined  they 
saw  the  loftiest  jets  reach  to  tliB 
hfight  of  sinty  tokes,  or  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet.  Previous  to  the 
last  irruption,  Jacob  and  myself 
amused  ourselves  with  throwing  intA 
th^  pipe  a  number  of  large  pieces  of 
rodk  and  tufts  of  grass,  with  masses 
of  earth  about  the  roots,  and  we 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  them  all 
cast  out  at  the  eruption,  amd  many 
of  tbehi  fell  ten  and  fifteen  feet  be- 
yond tbe-margin.  Some  rose  coo- 
jidcrablybigh^rthBn  the  jets,  which 
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ibrqfd' liieql  upfH^h^a  fell  ^im 
into  the  b^sfti^  aod  werc^.csMit  >eiit 
agaio  witb,t<be  next  dischatg^T.Tf^. 
*sioae»AnrfH«  vsmiiy  at enijce^  yAifiVk 
ihey  wcr&put  int  'bat  the.»tuf(Sr^ 
grass. and  ei^h;  w^re  4ibiv<Hvd  into 
nvmiei;iM)<T,a|Dall  black  .p9rtip)e9#.  A^d 
wpse  thri^wa  up.  by  thQ  £rst  jetja 
quick  i|pcc^$ipn,.pEQiiuciMg. P'Vfi-|r 
pretty  rffoGt  among  th«  wjbit».$pfay, 
Tb^ia. whole  day  bad  bceo  gutiu  WVb 
(>it»  lUile  Kaln.  1 1 . 

t  "  iVt  one  o'clock  tbia  ^nprniog 
(Jnly  .15) .  tbere  .waa  aq  6fi^ipcV;(< 
ibc  Ooyscf,  9/h\qk  waa  repe^t^djat 
bnlfpatt  tht^t^  and  again. at  a  qiiAi;? 
ttf  be^grc^ei^tt  aad.  at^b^f  paat 
mi)C}  after  wbicb>  the  fpimtaii)  coo- 
tJAiied  iQ  ppavki  water  aboDt  every 
tikvo  h(mr3.  All  tbe  erupiie^s  w$x^ 
attended  br  tbe  s^nie  cIrcumaUncea 
a8  those^of  yefiterday.»  aod  .wera|>p:er 
ceded  by  similar  treoibllngi^  pf  .(be 
grouud.aivl  .Kubterraoroua  nf^iseaj 
but  nooeof  .ibeiQ  threw  tbe  water 
to. any  great  «(;levatip» ;  tb^  highest 
QOt  ;ippeanai(  to  cxcteil.  fifty  feer. 
Clonic  the  edge  of  many  of  ibe  ^ot 
springs,  and  within  a  few  iuqhea  of 
the  bQill^g  w^ter,  in  places  that,  are« 
CODsequenlly.j  aly^ays  expo^  .to  $ 
considerable,  degree  of.  hear^  arising 
both  frotu  the  water  irself  and  tbe 
sieaniy  I  found  Cof{fifrva  limo^a 
biUw^  in  abundanGCt  fornung  large 
dark  green  patches,  which  cz^iXy 
sf  par^ted  and  peeled  oif  iVpm  >tbe 
course  wlfite  kind  of  bolus  (bat  they 
were  attached  to.  lc\  a  similar 
titUHtiqn,  also,  I. met  with  a  iiew 
species  o/  Co«^rva  (or  rsUier  Oscil- 
iqtoria  of  Vaucber),  of  a  b^ick'tcd 
colour,  covering  several  inches  of 
ground  together,  and  composed  of 
extremely  minaie  unbraipched  fiUi- 
ment.«,  in<whichr  wi(b  the  highest 
powers,  of  my  microscopei  .1  was 
Dpt  able  to  discover  any  dissepi- 
ments. The  margin  of  one  ot  tiie 
hot  springs,,  upuu  a  white  b;4iMb 


wWcliFas  i»p  «tate(of  pQd4kf«Mii 
it*  9HMW^'  with  the  bea!ted  wat^ 
afforded  we  ^be  finest  speoioens  of 
Jtmsermoftnukiongit/wa  I  <;vcr  sair. 
growing  ibfplliF^na^tH^  ui  aiMib  grral 
tuAs,  Abat  I  owyld.witb^x^ase  <ake(0^ 
pi^c^offivp  <^^ix  iocb^ip  diaPUQ- 
t^.  MTbe^unitfrside  of  ibese.paidMs 
bad  very  much  lhi».appeafi§«jQf  «yf 
purple  velvet,  owing.  |<^  tb^  niimcT* 
ous-  fVbrq^  radicles. of  ,ibskt  cqlour 
whigh  |H|oqf^e4  {fCTi^thp  l»aae  jo( 
tbe  .iif4i|S| .  .ai)d  sudered  ^he^mseiiFm 
m  be  d#qpbjjd>  wi«botK  diflsfulijr, 
from  iho  ti^  4 bey.  bad  gtlP^Hi'l^wn* 
lo  watirr^^aiaoi^oyfa  Yery  gi^ea^degcee 
of  iheat,,,)»'^j^,>ptb  abui#4fA|  aod. 
loxUriom,   '(^0^^va,jlqifiiilafis^  .pf 

l^otb,  9^  ift  npw  r.^fiwieF  >^qrt  ^ 
a  riHiU^^.^J^fter;;a  dnyj^  ^^ifs^ist 
tho  wboU  of.w^icb  bad  bcm  f{ipw«- 
cry^  .)¥JtJ]t.tbe  wiad..  in.  ilie^^tb^ 
weat»  a  fiuc  but  cold  oKxnixi^pi^ly. 
l6)s  attejviied  with  a  R^rthrrf^i'nd, 
affqrdad^ei  a  TOJo^w^re^HW^fgyc* 
tstclp,  the  Idff^Qi  vnhk^.  ia  ^^i^^^i^. 
ly  iippi^^ss^d  oainy  mind^,.cj;^,Jp. 
be  obliiar|tfd,]  but  w^tb  mevcifff  it- 
self. .My -tent:. bad  been  pitpbed4t 
tli^  distai^fy^f  tbr^e  or  fq«r^  bup- 
dred  yards  iXQ^ .  the  Geyser,  .<9W,^  > 
ptp<^.  or  cj^l^r  Qf  considec^ijp  dip 
mension^  in  which  I  bad.' ^ipEierto 
ob8i.nred  n9thiQg  extraQr^L}^fy.,XjiP 
water  h^  been  .almostrtCpp^^A/ 
bmiing  ia  it,  and  flowinjj^^.gfntiy 
over  the  rooutb»  thus  formjif^/i  rcr 
gnlar  channel,  whicby  X  ^Hejrey^d 
never  ceased  running  duijog^^vt^ 
whole  time  of  my  st^y.«. -Al^^gqidc, 
however,  bad  inforn^i^d  me>  that 
so/^tiioes  tb^:  eruptions  of  this 
spring  were,  very  violent,  ^nd  even 
more  remarkable,  tkaa  Chose  .of  tbe 
Geyser,  and  it  was  Aa  this  accQUOt 
that  he  h;id  placed  the  teats,soxlose 
to  it.  At  haj^'  past  ninc^.wjiijstl 
was  employed  in  exfwioiog.soine 
p^nts  gati^ervid  the  day  b^or^.X 
waa  ^nrpri^cd  ^y  a  tr&p/i^fiM^y 
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aritfing  from-  the  tall  of  a  great  cas- 
^  cade,  immediaieljr  at  my  feet.  On 
ppiting  SLSidc  the  canvais  of  itoy  tent^ 
to  observe  wrhat  coold  have  occa«, 
sioned  it,  I  sav  wiihin  a  hondred 
yard*  of  me  a  column  of  ^ater  risiog 
pevpendicul-irlf  into  the  air»  fram 
tbe  pkce  judC  mentioned,  to  a  vast 
hi^ght;  but  what  this  height  naight 
he,  J  was  «o  overpower^i  hy  ray 
faelings,  that  I  did  not,  for  some 
tifi^e>  think  of  eDdeavoaring  to  ascer* 
I4ni.  In  my  first  impolse  I  hastened 
only  to  locfk  for  my  portfoKo,  that  I 
znigbt  attempt,  at  least,  to  represent 
upon  paper  what  no  words  could 
possibly  give  an  adequate  idea  of; 
but  in  this  I  found  myself  nearly  at 
ntncb  at  a  loss  as  if  I  had  taken  my 
jien  tor  the  purpose  of  describing  ir, 
aixk  I  was  obliged  to  satisfy^  myself 
with  very  little  mors  tbaii  the  out- 
ilae'aod  propottional  dimensions 
of  this  most  magnificent  focmaiii. 
There  was,  however,  sufficient  time 
allowed  me  to  niake  observations;* 
for,  daring  the  space  of  nn  hour  and 
half,  an  interrupted  column  of  watf*r 
was  continually  spouted  out  to  the 
elevation  of  one  hundred  and  fifiy 
fcti,  with  but  little  variation,  and 
ih  a  body  of  seventeen  feet  in  its 
widest  diameter;  and  this  was  thrown 
up  with  such  force  and  rapidity,  thnt 
the  column  continued  to  nearly  liie 
vary  sammit  as  compact  in  body, 
aod  as  regular  in  width  and  shnpe, 
as  when  it  first  issued  from  the  pipe ; 
a  few  feet  only  of  the  upper  part 
breaking  into  spray,  which  was 
forced  by  a  light  wind  on  one  side, 
so  as  to  fall  upon  the  ground  atHhe 
distance  of  some  paces  from  the 
aperture.  The  breeze;  also,  at  limes, 
carried  the  immense  volumes  of 
steam- that  accompanied  tlir  erup- 
tion to  one  side  of  the  column  of 
water,  which  was  thus  left  open  to 
full,  view,  and  wc  could  clearly  sec 
.1811.       * 


il»  base  partly  sbfrtMinied  by  fbamj 
caosed  •by  the    columns    ttriking 
ag'tiast  a  pVojecting  piece  of  rock, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  crater;  but 
thence  to  the -upper  part,  nothing: 
broke  thje  regularly   perpendicular 
line  of  the  sides  of  the  water<»spout^ 
and  the  sun  shining  u|)on  it  reo- 
dered  it  in  sodie  points  of  view  of  a 
dazzling  brightness.    Standing  with 
oor  .backs  to  the  auo^  and  Jookiog 
into  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  we  eo-. 
joyed  the  sight  of  a  moat  brill iaot 
assemblage  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  caused  by  the  decomposi- 
vtion  of  the  ^olar  rays  passing  through 
the  «bower  of  drot>8  that  was  falling 
between  us  and  the  crater.     After 
the   water    had  ihta<  to  the  vast 
height  above  described,  I  ventured 
to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest, 
of  the  shower  of  spray;    where  I 
remained  till   my  clothes  were  a{l. 
wetted  through,   but  still  scarcely 
felt  that  the  water  was  warmer  thaa . 
my  own  temperature.   On  tlic  other- 
side  of  the  spout,  the  colnmu  was  sa^ 
updivided,    that,  though  upon  the^ 
very  brink  of  the  crater,  witli^oi' 
lew  inches  of  the'watcr,  I  wa^jae'i* 
thcr  wetted  nor  bad  f  a  fear  of  be- 
ing scalded   by  any  falling  drops.. 
Stones  of  the 'largest   size   that   I 
could  lind,  and  great  masses  of  the. 
siliceous  roi  k,  which  ue  threw  into 
the  craler^  Mere  instantly  ejected  by 
the  force  of  the  water;  and  though 
the  latter  were  of  so  solid  a  nature, . 
as  to  require  very  hard  blows  from 
a  large:  hommei.  when  I  wanted  to 
procure  specimens,  ibey  \vere,  ne* 
veriheless,  by  the  violence  of  the 
explosion,  shivered  into  small  pieces, 
and  carried  up  wiih  amazing  rapidity 
to  the  inll  height  of,  and  frequently 
higherr  ban,  the  summit  of  the  spout. 
One  piece  of  a  light  porous  stone > 
was.rsat  at  least  twice  as  high  as  the 
-water,  and  falling  in  the  direction 
of  the  column^  was  met  by  it,  and 
H  a  second 
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fk«eoond  tiinpe  fbcced-  op  to  a  great  • 
Itfighr  iQ  tbe  air.  The  tpriog,  «rter 
havii^  oantinvfd  for  an  hoot  and  a 
half  ftpomiog  Us  wateiB  in  ao  lofty 
a/ookiinA«  and  wttb  such  amaaii^ 
forc«,  tspertcDccd  an  evidttft  diaiir* 
nackm  itf  Uatttrengtb:.  and,  during: 
tha  spacer  ef  the  succeeding  half 
beur,  the  heigbi  of  the  sftoot  va- 
ried, ai  we  stippoaedi  fiom  twenty 
to  iity  f^et ;  (be  foontain  gmdually 
beoomtng^mn^.and  more  exliausted, 
and  Bometioiea  remaining  still  for  a 
Um  roiouua,  after  which  ii  again 
feebly  rawed  its  waters  to  the  heiglil 
of  .not  vtMre  than  from  two  toiArii' 
feet>  tiiVi  at  the  expiration  of  two 
h^uis  atid  a  half  from  the  com<^ 
ntencement  of  liie  eruption,  it  ceased 
toplay,  and  the  waier  sunk  into  the 
pipe-  te  tile  depth  of  about  twenty 
feetj  and  there  continued  to  boil  for 
some  time;  I  had  no  bcHitation 
.  i(X  proiKHincing  this  to  b^e,  what  ia 
railed  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  the  New 
Oejfserf  although  the  shape  and  di- 
ivansion*  of  (iie  crater  differ  some* 
vsfh^t  from  the  description  given  by 
that  gentleman.  But,  alter  a  lapse 
of  twenty yrara,  it  is  not  .to  be  ex- 
peeted  that,  with  two  such  powerfol 
agrnt&  as  (ire  and  water,  constantly 
operating*  aspot  like  this  should  be 
siaffrred'  n>  remain  ^thout  any  al- . 
teraiioB.  The  outline  of  the  aper- 
ture }S  an  inrgular  oval,  seventeen 
feet  lo^  and  nine  feet  in  width; 
on  only  one  side  of  which  there  is  a 
Hm  or  elevated  margin,  abont  five 
or  six  feet  in  length  and  one  foot 
high }  but  the  ends  of  this  are 
HKgged,  as  if  it  hnd  formerly'  been 
continued'  (he  whole  way-rimnd  the 
crater^  and  it  is  therefore  probably- 
a .  portion  of  the  same  wall,  which 
Sir  John  Stanley  describei^  as  iveariy 
SDrroonding  the  basin  at  the  tit2;ie. 
lite  was  thercx  and  as  being  two  i'cct 
high.  The  well  is  Ibmacd  by  no 
toeafia  with  thoralmost.  m^ithenati- 


cal  acciifa€yi>f  that  of  tbe  6<ffttir» 

b«t  19  extreoaely.  irrogu^r  ia  iu 
figore,  and  desoenda  in  ^latlier  a 
sloping  directioo  $  ita  aurfaoe  being 
ceoiposcd  of  a  ailicauia  croat^  qf  a 
deep  grcyiah  brown,  colonr^  wqfD 
smooth  by  the  coDtSntied  friclioa  of% 
the  water.  For  aevoral  yanlar  ui 
one  direction,  in  tbe  Beighbourhj^oct 
where  the  waiej*  flowa  off  in  aahat- 
Ic^w  stream/  the  bed  of  tlii»  is  coot- 
posed  of  a  thin  white  covenQg,  ipf  a 
siliceous  depoait*  ]>«niag  the  ^ej(iip- 
tioa  of  the  new  Gryaeiv  1 4:9iil4  not 
percetTe  that  it  lo  any  way,»ffected 
the  oeigfabourif^.  apriaga.  J>, re- 
marked BO  particular  ainkii^  of  jbe 
v^ater  in  aiiy,  nor  did  I  obsenre  |bat 
any  boiled  more  violently 4iftao  wuL 
The  Geyser,  which  was  £llc$d  ^tymt 
to  the  rim  of  the  basin,  p«^i9pa-4o 
the  emptioo  of.  the  new.  .(^$^y9^ 
from  which,  it  is  distant  about  fonr 
hundred  yi^da  or  itipre^  rrj^aajhedy 
as  nearly  as  possiblCf  ia  the  ^a^me 
state  off  Ailoeas  doriae^  asfl  a^^ef, 
the  erupCioD.  Sir  John  Stanley  aUo 
observed  the  same  cicrnni^Haffce^,  jn 
that  in  all  probability  their  sujbttr* 
raocoos  stivaoos  ane  quite  iodepeod- 
ent  6f  each  others  We  wp/te^^  in* 
formed  by  thaf  people  Uvii^  i|i  the 
neighbourhood,  that  in  the  apn^lT 
of  last  year  (1808)«  a  vident  ^ock 
of  an  tatitbquake  waa^  &i^  wbids. 
raader^an'-apertttfq.for  aootbiMr.iioc 
^F^i^S'  ^^^  caused  the  who^.of 
them  to  cease  flowing  .for.  &teei» 
di^ys.  1  he  ground|  at  that  iioie,  ap-. 
pearcd  to-be  lified  up  aonne-leet^  a* 
house  was  thro^'n>down»  and  fli  the 
cattle  wiiicb  were  at  pastjuie  ran* 
home  to  the  dwellings  of  tbtif;/Bas- . 
ters,  and  shoyt'^d  syn^pto^s  pi  ihc 
greatei^  terror,  Earthquake&<iQ  ibis 
quarter, of  the  country  are  *n^  u^ 
frequent.  Oneliappened  but  a  aliort 
timepit^vipuf  to  the  visit  of  SMT^ofan 
Stanley,  who  conjectures  ,thai  thia 
probably  eolaiged  ihe  caviiies/£pra- 
^onicatifig 
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iMnlcafittig'ivitll  tbeiwttbkn  6f  the 
pifie  of  th6  new  Qcywr-,  fot  it  is  fo  ' 
be  remtrked^  tiMt  tHl  then  (June» 
1^99)  thtft  sprki^  had  not  played 
for  n  oofniderable  )<^ngih  of  time- 
'^th  Uny  degree  of  violortee.  A* 
partyof  horsfeWbmen,  wclF  dfrts^, 
aM  ridffng^^  ^me  astride,  ai^d  some 
o#th6  9dddk»  of  the  eoontfy,  who 
weffe  ptissring  the  Geysers,  and  di- 
reertng  theH-  ^ourte  towards  Haa- 
fcrfrfal,  rtjftfioded  me,  that  stjrvice 
wtfs  ahotit  to  be  perfbrmed  at  the 
chuith  of 'that  place  tb'rt  ftiornrog, 
arttf^beHcfbte,  as  1  saw  no  prtbabi- 
Ikybfa  Bceotfd  eiruptfion  of  the  neW 
iStffRdf  kftmedlately' taking  place,  J 
resblved  to' leave  it,  and  hear  an* 
letiaufdi^  sermon.  Aceonipanied  by 
JadbfaP'^nd  my  goide^  1  crossed  a 
sWacrf|>  wft«ch  lay  b^tW^en  qs  and- 
tbe' thttrch ; '  but  j  pretioasly  to  en- 
teWttg'lt;  we  called^  npOn  aff  old 
lttdy»  a  Hbfa  farmer,  wht^  lives  itif  the 
iifVmediate  v^inily,  dod  #h6se  hds- 
pifalily  l!?'ccl««rtlated  by-  iir  Johrt 
Stanley.  €he  wa»  eighty ^five  years 
of  age»  rfnd  sttH  e»>ioyedgo6d  health, 
ttiobgb  her  fdcdlties  ^iWre  miich  im- 
paired,* ^  that  5be  scardt^ly  recol** 
jected-  the  visit  of  my  coutttVyman. 
A  ybtMgtaan,  however,  \«lM>m  she 
had  adopted  as  her  son,  remembered 
hih»'We1l.  H(»r  house,  at  this  time^ 
•crafvdydes«frves* the  praises  which 
S^^  loht^ *as  given  it;  for  it  was  aa 
dirty'irfs  ^rfny  F  had  yet  entered,  and 
the  dt)senfess  of  the  bed -room,  into 
which  we  were  ushered,  yas  fkr 
fi^>m  pleafttnt,  and,  I  should  sup- 
poae,  cqiTallf'  ftr  from '  wholesome. 
YH*in^  ihrse  confined  rooms,  witcre 
thfe  exti^rtifal  air  Is  scarcdy*  admitted, 
db  the  naHves  impend  thcer  time  dur- 
iiVgtheloAg  wirttera,  except,  indeed, 
auch  of  it  as  is  tiecessarily  eniployed  ' 
in  ^bblcing  after  their  cattle;  and 
hertJij  too,  oy  exeltkdlng  the  air,  and 
By  means  of  thick  walls  and  a  roof 
of  ttJtf,  they  are  eMlrfed  to  live 


wifhNHit  a  lite  in  tisik  nmhf  ^^ 
thtdo^hWf  the  year/'  MiciVd  the ' 
ri^bss  Of  the  Inh^bitanv  of  Haiikttr^  ' 
dal  itidefa  taHted  of;  fheyecMiaisted 
of  tfen  <MHvs,  five  ramsy^and  abwt 
an  hundred  sheep;  ^  An  ftelatfdtc 
churchyard  is  often  in  patt  iiVc!t>seA 
by  a  rude  v^Ull  of  stbne  dr'tcrrf/  anil'' 
the  drM,  ekceptii^g  only  a^  much  iia"' 
is  6cciTp6ed  by  the  batldtag,  ^s  thirily 
sprinkled  over  with  ekvated-baiilta' 
of  the  greed  sod,  which,  alone;  S(<h% 
to  mark  the  burlal-^places  of  the  nis-- 
tives.  This  spot,  ^reviotfii  to  tb6 
arrival  of  the  minister,  onasabbatli, 
BfPatd»  a  most  interesting  spectadei 
Nuttierourf  ptfrties  of  men*,  women> 
and  chiWrcn,  \Mho  had  eome  or? 
hdr^et>aK:lc,.  and  in  rh^ii"  best  appb^^ 
rel,  w^re  cbhtinudtly  sahiting  each 
other;  and  any  person,  that  had 
b*en  Absent  ftom  the  plfited  of  wor- 
ship for  a  more  tb6n  tfsual  len^h  of 
tithe,  either  tbroogh  llhiesB  or^ny* 
other  cau^,  was  kissed  by  the  whela 
congregation.  As  i^ff  wore  llttlo! 
accnstonied  to  see  strangers^,  they  Ullr 
£ocked'  Ground  us,  presdntit^  tai* 
^tft  rtilk  and  creatrt  fhrni-jtlf^ 
neighbbonti^  fariti,  and  aSkh'^.g  nr 
an  hundred'  questions.  Mariy  ^i/tte. . 
surprisctf  at  pur  having  come  sd  ftt 
for  the' sake  of  seniig  the  Odysers^ 
wh$ch  they  are  acctistonled'  to  foek 
at  wltlf  the  tttmosC  iridlfFerertee.--- 
The  dresa  of  the  feoiale  children' 
was  like  that  of  their  patents^  and 
some  of  them  had  even  an  eqndl  ^ 
number  of  silver  ornaments;  tooMr 
of  thcfli  wore  the /fl/rfttr^,  but  abmO' 
of  the  yotinger  ones  had,  instead  of 
it,  small  caps  of  black  velvet  Of 
cloth,  which  fit  dose  to  the  head>. 
arid  are  tied'  under  the  chin,  pma-» 
mented  with  gold  lace,  and'  fra^ 
qnently  terminated  by  a  silver  gilt 
knob.  Cap§  like  thia  used  formeiiy 
to  be  much  more  generally  worn  hf 
the  children  than  Sey  are  at  present| 
and  it  if  td  be  rtdiirked^  that  oct 
.    H2  only 
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wfaon  the  ^wearer  U  oa  a  joitmef>  is 
cavcfully  iRvapped  ixMiod  iwith  ^q 
or  more  ch/equered  silk  i  handker* 
cbief««    being  presentd  with  the 
greatest  care,  as  confttktHiog  a  past 
of  thtir  dres»,  of  wliich  the  Ioe<* 
landers  are  particularly  proud*    Be- 
fore the  cocn(Deocemcnt  of  service^ 
the  priest  read  players  to  a  woman 
after  cfaHd-birth,  who  was  sittmg 
on  a  k>w  stool  at  the  church  door: 
and  this  &hort  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded by  his  laying  his  hands  on 
her  as  she  knelt.  During  the  whc^e 
time  the  wonian  seemed  very  much 
affecied^  and  some  who  were  stand- 
ing round  were  extremely  attentive. 
The  church  which  (like  most  others 
in  the  island,  fronted  the  west>  was 
similar  to  the  4>ne  at  Thingevallr^ 
but  more  commodious*  in  luviog 
benches  instead  of  chests  to  sit  upon. 
At  th^tiaoft  I  entered,  the  priest  was 
at  the  altar,  dressed  in  a  long  black 
gown  ef  ^admal;    buttoned,  from 
tap  io  bottom  in  tha  froat^  black 
worsted    stockings,    and    seal -skin 
shoes:  hts  hair  was  hanging  down  a 
greali^ngibj  reaching  to  iiis.shoulr 
dera.    The  women  and> young  chit- 
dren  alone  sit  in  the^body  of  the 
church,  the  men  being  rianged  ropnd 
the  altar,  near  which,  also,  was  re- 
aerveda  place  for  Jacob  an4  ote*  It 
ia  these  latier  only  that  sing,  .if  that 
iiionotoooi)6  and  inharmonious  noisa 
which  I  heard  on  entering  may  be 
ealled  singing,  .  wbeie  every  ^  onp 
strained  his  throat  to  the.  utano8t> 
and  gave  out  at  the  same  tiipe  a 
most  powerful  effluvium  of  tobacco 
ju3oe,which,  mixing  with  the  natural 
fiih-llke  smell  of  the  natives^  ren- 
dered my  slay  among  them,  in  such 
a  confined  place,  by  no  means. agree- 
able.   As  soon  as  the  siogjng  had 
ceased,  oue  of  the  congregation  pat 
upon  the  priest  a*  white  surplice  of 
uttblafcbed  linan^.fiiid  grer  (hat  a 


fobs',  OD'  wUdi 

bioidetred  a  large  figure  of  a  era 
He  then  ciianr«i  some  prayera^ftona 
a  book«  which,  with  more  srn^ng^ 
performed ..  sometimes  sitting   and 
sometimes   standing,   lasted   abotit 
half  an  hour.    Upon  the  allar  lay 
a  large  snoff-box,  a  cup,  and.  plaaa 
of  silver,   with  a  bottle  of  white 
wine,  and  a  box  of  red  wa£eia,  not 
at  all  dififcrtng  from  such  at  ne 
used  in  other  countries  to  seal  let- 
ters with.    Of  the  first  nuentioned 
of  these  articles  the  priest  made  fre- 
quent use^  with  the  rest  be  pre- 
pared, during  the  time  of  singing, 
for  performing  the  ceneooony  of  tfaa 
sacrament.    He  then  ascended  tlia 
pulpit,  apd>  after  repeatiag  9  few 
noore  prayerp,  delii-ered*  in  raiier  a 
quick  but. impressive  manner,  a  sec- 
mon  of  about  half  an  hour's -length, 
after  which  the  sacranaent  was  ad- 
miuistered'  to    the    congrsgatioo, 
ku^ing  at  the  akar;  to  t,hp  aofiu 
first,,  aud  then  to  the  woane^jthe 
priest  putting  a  wafer  •  and  some 
wine  into,  the  mouth'  of  evaiy  indi- 
vidual aod^rapeatiag  Mtbc  sanae 
tinaefrsbsNTlL  prayer.  Thia  osremooir 
terminated  the  service,  .es#8pc  the 
blessing  and  aalutatioi^  whicj^^wirre 
hestowed/separatdy  upon  averi  oaie 
of  the  pougfegatiop,  as  well  male  aa 
female.  ,  A$  f*oan  as  the  wbole/iMa 
Goncludedr/the  priest  spoke. l9Qa, 
apparently.mucb  pleased  ai  seeing 
atrangerajn  his  church;   aa^  4Mi 
hearings  that. we  were  about  to  aac 
offforSkalholt  Jo  our  way^toJi^vla, 
he  begged  that  we  would  calLat^Ma 
house^  whioli  lay  in  tbe^road,  and 
would  pfnnit<>him  to  acce^mp^y  ^ii» 
to  that  place,  which  wethan^MUj 
promised,  |U>  do.  Ubtween  t^.chi^rfh 
of  Haukardal  and  the  hiii  .LfHiS*^'* 
fell,   the.  n9K>rass  abounded  i»..ftbe 
beautiful  liiUe  iiafiancti/Kria^^a^ 
cia  in  fi)U  Bfwer,  while  in  |Ui.-d«ier 
parts.|^W.4arfJp  BgUar^i*  f^mmg 
a  cocisidenibl« 
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atontidwabb  fiortIobtif'4he  faerii- 
age.  At  the  nortbern  foot  of  Lau- 
gsirfelldie  miaoie  KonigU  isiandidi 
«M  in  great  profusion  and.perfec* 
tioB,  at  was  aUto  Eriophorum  Obl'- 
ptto^lmr  of  Schradcr,  a  apecies  iafdy 
jdiacoveied  in  Sweden.  On  my  re« 
tarn  to  the  lents^  I  found  both  the 


Geywraadtfae  Sftw  Geyser  in  prelt/ 
neaitf  tbe  same  state  cf  fulness  as 
when  I'kft  tbeiti.  and  they  conti- 
nued'to  tili  about  eight  ackxk; 
wtien  iliere  was  an  eaireooely  ^ne 
ernptioR  of  the  fomien  The  day 
had  been  clear  but'cold^  with  the 
thermometer  at  41 V 


DesCBXPTION   of   Hi^MSURGjI, 

£F&oif  M.  PB  fiouoBLiN*s  Travels  tbrougb  D^NAfA^ji^ 
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/*  rT^HB  gates  of  Hamburgh  are 
'  X'  "^Ji^'  w  early  as  in  a  ^arri* 
ton  'town,  being  iie^^er  open  later 
I^D  four  o'clock  in  winter,  and  half 
past  nine  in  the  iniddie  of  summer: 
k  i<)  therefore  necessary  to  arrive  in 
f  hia  dtlf  doring  the  day.  lliis  prac- 
dce  i<  adopted  to  prevent  the  mer- 
chants from  residing  constantly  in 
their  cotmtry-houses.  A|tona  being 
scarcely  atf  English  mile  from  Ham- 
iMsrgh^  wwkmcn,  joi3rileyilnen>  kc. 
"woM  pAss  the  Whoto  of  Monday  at 
or  itt  the  ndghboarhbod  of  that 
town>  evtff  thing  buing^  cheeper 
in  the  Datiish  territories  then  in 
fiarnhdrgh/and  consequently  houses 
^vonld  let  at  a  mtich  kiM^er  mte^  and 
he  d'  ^at  disadvantage  to  ht^nse- 
hoM^vn,  aeen»iderable  ptirt  of  whose 
ficfaes  eoMist  in  the  enorbit^nt  pro- 
Afs  thc^  'make  by  letting  apart- 
nieiHs;  ^ 

-  *^'  Hamburgh  is  very  dirty,  and 
'alffl(At' always  damp;  The  stftjets 
^jrfefll'phved,  narrow,  and  In  many 
^artsmade  still  more  inconveKlefic 
by:  the  houses  projecting' fM^^ard 
-illie'H^tfer  are  built  -both  of  brick 
:shoA  wood,  and  the  generaHtv  have 
f>ointted  Tooh,  forming  a  irtongle  in 
.troitt.  The  watti  art  4hick>  tlie  en- 


dows narrow,  and  so  very  numer- 
ous, with  90  small  a  space  between 
them,  that  those  belonging  to  the 
lower  class  might  very  weW  be  misr 
taken  for  manufin^tortes.  This  in- 
deed is  fre quen  iy  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  Germany. 

*•  The  city  is  lighted  by  1473  re- 
flecting^ lamps,  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  for  the  size  of  the 
town;  people  of  fortone,  however, 
and  rich mtfrchants  (the  number  of 
whom  is  very  comiderable)  always 
place  two  additional  ones  at  tlieir 
doors.  The  inhdbitents  of  Ham- 
burgh do  not  amoont  to  more  than 
one  hn rtdred  and  ten  thousand.  nrjJr 
twelve  thousand  of  whom  ar?  Jews. 
We  indeed  heard,  during  pur  resi- 
dence iij  that  city,  that  it  contained 
above  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand-; hot  our  inform a«ts  either 
wished  to  deceive  us,  or  were  de- 
ceived themselves. 

•'  Tfce  only  pttWic  walk  vyithtn 
the  gates  is  a  kind  of  mi«ll  between 
rows  of  ireH,  on  the  edge- of  a  large 
baspn,  formed  by  the  river  Alstf-r, 
ealW  Binncn  Alsier.  This  is  much- 
longet'  than  it  is  reprrsenteif  to  be* 
by  Mr.  de  Bei&beck,  since  it  re- 
quires  miMce  than'  three  qtsarters  6£ 
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)pQpowfb]e  to  ftkin  it  ohwe<t0'the 
^m^ttr,  ^ie-beiD$  no^^ii»y  In  se- 
f^tol^ooAj  ^tsfticularly  on  xhe-md^ 
4iear  tbehiMi^of-corFrciipo/i  Iwftr 
gtoatiotr-  cbptnot  form  •  tepoii^  beaiiir 
tiful4pGf|:  thttn  ibi«  sqaoil  lak^ona 
^ee  BUmiqerV  tvening,  iffa«gk  i$ 
cammed  ti^itb  such  numbers  of  bddti, 
^hat  it  baa  all  tlie  appearance  of  •  a 

''  Hamborgh  is  doubly  iiicloied 
on  the'Hobtein  side.    The  ramparts 
are  planted  with  trees,  k<?pt  ^ith 
peculiar  neatness^    and  f^m'  tnfo 
toadst  tbcf  one  for  borsemeo  i^id 
carriages^   and' the  other  for  foot 
Tpttssenj^er^  :'■  they  ejctend  almofii:  eii* 
tirely  round  this  town>  and  corn- 
inand  most  beautiful  pointv  of  view, 
jparticularljr  where  the  Alster  on  oti/e 
Me,  Qnd,  {he  bason  on  the  other, 
form  »•  u^t^  scenery  tmly  pkivi- 
Tesque.     It  ^fl  rather  remarkable, 
that  the  £)lb<^,  the  only  riv4;.*r  sup- 
posed to  be  of  M/oj  consequence  by 
those  )ii^bo  never  visited  Hamburgh^ 
shodd  make  rn  part  of  so  delighttui 
'8  prospect.    The  oQonument  erected 
to  •  the  a^enipry  of  Froiesspr  Bnscb, 
who  depart!^  this  life  on  the  6th  of 
/August  i800>  is  a  great  onsament 
to  this  ^9^1;^  stud  deserves  to  be  par- 
ticularly xneotiooed.'  it  is  placed  in 
>  conspicnous  spot  on  therampart, 
sind  theex^yeiise  was  defray^  by  (h^ 
-Society  for  ibe  Encooragement  of 
Arts  and  useful^  Trades,  and  the  vo« 
^luntnry  subscription  of  sfSveral  inha- 
(iHUma  of  Hanibur^h.    Dr^  Meyer, 
'  aecrbtary  to  the  society;  pronounoed 
an  harangue  on  (he  erection  of  this 
•monument,  \yhieb  is  executed  from 
the  design  c(  the  arcbitept  Areua, 
«l>d  in  the  form  oif  an  obeiiak  twenty 
feet  and  a  half  in  height.  It  is  coinr 
posed  of  gtanite  and  l^rown  free- 
atone  of  the  country^  and  was  the 
poTJf.  of  two  Hamburgh  artists^  Mr. 
^eickqqiqn  and  &ir^  W^gBflf.    Xhe 


orMrinentt  are  io  bsmiae  aaidwiMi 
naprble^  tliie  iormer  ^sectttrd  by  Mr, 
Wo\€  of  Cassel,  md  the  latter  by 
Mr.  Witgreff.  The  wscriptioo  ovar 
the  btist  is  as  fbllowa:  To  Joku 
On^rge  Bitschi  the  Mend  of  ka 
Country.  The  obelisk  is  likewiaa 
oroaidenteol  by  all^ovical  basso  re-r 
lievos,  represenffog  Civic  Love,  and 
other  persofiages,  holding  urus,  and 
offbrii^'  iibationB«  Underneath  is 
inscribed,  ^y  his  mtefiti  Fellow 
C^H7ie^s,  1 801 .  The  basso  reliero^ 
are  at  present  only  in  plaster,  hot 
are  to  fcie  exeqited  in  bronze.  Then 
are  also  two  other  bronze  tahktR, 
surrounded  by  suitable  deooratioos, 
with  an  inscription^  marking  the 
year  of  the^biHh  and-  dfsaitfa  ef  the 
citizen  to  whose  honour  ibis  Dioan- 
ment  is  eHBoted. 

"  T^  police  of  Hanabprgk  is  «^ 
tremely  good ;  for,  besides  a  coda* 
derable  guard  ^constantly  posted  in 
tb^  streets,  there  are  meia  cooiiaar 
ally  passing  and  repasaiag,  anM<i 
with  long  stafi^i  feruled  wi^h  iioa^ 
which  tb^  strike  wit)»  moeh  vior 
lence  on  t^iiavenaent^  oNueqtsnt? 
ly,  no  passenger  can  be  aiiaeM 
with  impnnity  during  tbotiigbt,  or 
caW  tn  vai»  for  assistance.  The  fo* 
4ioe  is  also  admirably  nddefSlcvsd  to 
eases  of €re>  which,  indeed*  ispar- 
lijMilairly  necessary  in  a  sow*  baiit 
pAn^^illyofwood.  In  oonaetittiMc 
pf  9udi  precantipos;  there  basbeKi 
no  instance  for  xnmffy  years  of  M« 
houses  being  consttmed  at  -tshe  ^ane 
ttmoi:  Af^W'day^beforeieitf«tTrial« 
a  house  caught  tire 5  the  ituade-'^vas 
entiiiely^estroyed}  latid  ooiMflg'ns- 
jnained  bor  some^  mmf  a^'t^o 
chimney,  which,  being  bloWD'down 
the  following  dafi^  t  yooQg  ^^ 
m^n-  was  kflledi  and  i0v^>^thtis 
wouhded.i  Tiis'chhiincy  w«staty«ti 
to  be  in 'ft  very  >f«unotta  stata^  Mt, 
AS  the  iasnten  of  heoaes  pdiJriiMidi 
iM  ifi^  that  itftt'Of  tbr  baiUioS 
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ft  Isift^tainAtn^^it  wais  unfortotioteTy 
ffiSlfiemd  to  remain ;'  a  pfaia  proof 
^liHt  tvcti  the  most  praheworthy  in- 
fltitnlioDS  are  liable  to  abuses.. '^Um- 
^beaux  are  profaibttetiia  the^treect, 
snd  that  for  the  above-enentioned 
reasons*  > 

•  "  The  namber  of  varriafset  In 
Hambargh  is  so  great,  cvciy  mer- 
chant ia  easy  circurostances  keeping 
one,  that  on  a  fine  stimtifier'ji  even- 
itig  ftfcy  nbftolutely  form  a  proces- 
sion tovrards  the  gates  of  the  city. 
The  z^^ulated  prtc^  for  a  hired  car- 
mge  withm  the  walls  is  six  marlv, 
imd  eight  {\6d.  English^)  for  a  drive 
into  the  eoimtry.  A  single  course 
is^oniy  t  mafkj  bar,  what  is  very 
eKtraordtiiaryj  cveiy  perspn  M'ho  is 
set  down  by  a  fxieiKl,  either  in  his 
own  carringe  or  in  a  hired  onei  is 
bilged  to  give  the  coachman  some<^ 
thing  totfriuk, 

♦*  The  German  theatre  is  open 
the  wlK>le  of  the  year,  and  trage- 
tHeSy  couicdies  and  operas^  are  al- 
ternately performed.  This  theatre 
la  Talher  large,  with  lhre«  rows  of 
faoxeai  uoornamented,  and  without 
any  pretensions  to  arcbiieciure.  The 
priqeof^he  bo^es  i»  two  o^arks,  and 
ttetef  the  pit  4)oe.  Here  you  are 
^t  liberty  to  sit,  or  ta  Siiand  i  and 
most  people  kecfi  on  their  bajta. 
The  dresses  and  decorations  are  ^ar- 
^ienkrly  mead,  and  there  is  no  per- 
,A>rmance  on  Sjatuitjays  or  Sundays. 
The  street  leading  io  the  ihjsatre  is 
•foe  nairrow  to  admit  of  more  than 
one^cerriftge,  and  even  foot  passen- 
gers find<  it  ditScult  t^  paiss  at  the 
iRi^e  lime.  When  we  visUed  Ham- 
burgh^  in  179O,  there  was  a  very 
<)elebrated  actor  of  the  name  of 
SchUQ^oder  (since  dead  )^  who  had 
•tbedccpntation  of  being  the  Qarrick 
lOl^^erjiHioyj  but  our  ignorance  of 
$he  language  made  it  impossible  to 
jndf^kof  his  it)erit. 

«•  TJ^e  otiurdmtre.notififlcli  wqt* 


Ihy-bf  noHce;  St.  Miqbad's  is  the 
hnncbomest^    it  is  a  new.  teikUirg, 
and  \s  not  too  pear  thfe  1ioi«ies.   T^ 
'interior,  in  dian^ftsr ;  tw0  boOdred 
and  thirty-two. feet,  forms  a  kioil 
pfcrosa,  the  branfchea  of  which  aio 
nearly) equal.     It  i^i  surruniKled  ky 
a  large  gaUery.    Itte  baptismal  foot 
is  in  the  centre  oi^  the  naref;  atidk 
.flight  of  steps  o^mlact  ta  a  sabteN 
raocons  chnrch  tilled  with  tombs, 
amongst  which    are  n\Quy  familV 
vaults.     Dr  Benzenberg  hts  lafely 
madct   difi^rent    experiments   ana 
astronomical  and  physical  obicrv^- 
tions,  on  the  tower  of  this  chorcliy 
thir/y-One  of  which  are  upon  the 
rotation  uf  the  earth,  fwenty  on  the' 
reifittance  of  air  against  fiitltng  wa- 
ter, and  four  hundred  and  forty  on 
the  rrnittance  of  the  same  element 
against. leaden  balls  of  an  inch  au^ 
a  l)alf  diameter  falling  fi-om  difier- 
ent  heights  of  from  ttu  to  throb 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  Pacii»  mea- 
sure.   To  ascertain  the  time  em- 
playe4  in  (he  fall  with  slill  greats 
precision,    Mr.  Heyne,  who  is  al- 
ways eager  to  promote  aU  usefal 
undertakings,    sent  to    Hamburgh 
the  chn>uom<^tcr  whtcb  belongs  to 
the  observatory  of  Gotfcing^a^  and 
which  ascertains  the  ticfp^  or  siiB>^ 
tieth  part  of  a  second. 

*•  The  tower. of  St.  Micl^^ers  Is 
three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  high, 
and  is  particularly  lyclf  ca)eul%tai 
for  experiments  of  thi^  natoie,  tha 
architect  Poiiin  having  conytmctea 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leskve  ao 
Opening  on  every  story^  whidi 
reaches  from  the  top  to  the  bottqmi 
in  a  perpendicular  line;  by  which 
means  the  leaden  balls  fall  withont 
being  impeded  in  their  passage. 
The  elevation  for  these  experimenti 
is  niore  consld^able  by  an  homfred 
fbet  that)  at  Bologna,  where  Ric- 
cioH,  two  huii^^red,  and  Gugliemin^  ~ 
•pHT^ars  suice,  made  the  like  erf 
periments. 
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.  perimfiolX  Sir  Itf  ac  Newton  al^ 
made  experimcuts  on  tHc  resisuiice 
of  air,  near  a  cemury  ago,  ia  St- 
Tauls,  Loudon,  where,  however, 
the  elevaiion  la  tighty-£ve  feet  less 
iban  at  St.Michaers  at  Hamburgh. 
.  **  The  society  of  Hanjbufgh  coo- 
li^ts  principally  of  mercliaots,  there 
being  sciircely  six  noble  faxniUes  in 
the  city.  In  thp  year  1790  the 
jpomtesse  de  fi<iiutheim  received 
<;ompany«  almost  every  day,,  but 
gave  no  suppers.  A  formal  invi- 
tatioQ  was.]Oecessary'to  be  admitted 
to  these  assemblies,  which  appeared 
to  us  rather  extraordinary,  Tl^e 
xnerchaats^  houses  are  extremely 
pleasant  J  they  live  very  exp*;r}sively, 
and  their  tables  are  served  hi  a  sty'e 
bif  elegance  rarely  to  be.mel  with  in 
ijny  oUie;*  city  They  give  a  vi- 
yiety  of  foreign  .  wines,  .and  have 
ire^h  grapes  from  Malaga  in  their 
d«r*:Kerls  at  all  seasons  of  the  }ea/. 
Their  houses  ^yt'.. particularly  neat, 
an(J  the  profusiop  of  wax  lights 
^rVater  than  we  ever  remarked  in 
any  other  couutjy.  .After  dinner, 
and  sppper,  a  mar];  is  given  to  the 
servant  who  attends  at  the  door: 
^jis  is  also  the  custom  in  some 
iown^  in  Jlollapdg^and  in  the  French 
fiplpny^ai  Berlin^  but  is  not  the  case 
in  the  noblemen's  houses  ip  Ham- 
t)urgU»  where,  however,  card-mo- 
nf^  is  iak«n,  which  is  not  allowed 
jit.  tbp  mf-rcbants. 

**  Tte  exchange  ia  a  vary  poor 
puilding,  in  a  small  kind  of  square;^ 
8kade4 .  hy .  a  few  trees :  the  whol^ 
|S  much  too  confined  for  the  great 
cojpcpurse  ol  people  who  frequent  it 
from  two  to  half  past  three  in  tlje 
^ernoon,  particularly  on  post  days, 
^he  Jews  are  very  numerous,  and 
4o  a  ^reat.dfeal  of  bilsiqess.  There 
U  « library  in  this  place,  termed  9 
$  commercial  one>  which,  in  1790^ 
•pntained  only  ^bout  three  thousand 
iforiiioesy  wn^  of  whic^  wei^e  ^tbof 


Acarce  or  valuable  $  bat  wiihia  a  few 

year^  it  ha^  made  some  very  impoHi- 
a  n t  >9oqy  isit  ioiH,  consi suog  not  only 
of  ^cuUection  of  FrMicb  .authocs 
puirq|Ncd  by  the  voluntary  fuibscrip- 
tipn  of  seveial.  inerchants,.  but  of  4 
great  addition  to  the  cabinet  of  me- 
dals, which  makes  part  of  this  li- 
brary ;  thps^  belonged  Co  the  heir  of 
Mr.  Amsink,  and  were  bought  by 
a  society  of  merchants,  who  opened 
^  jiubscpption  for  that  parpofies  The 
collection  consists,  of  a  numerous 
series  of  Haqiburgh  coins. 
/  "The  burgoojaster  Charks  Wi- 
dow  h^s  -cpntributed.  very,  much  10 
the  improvement  of  this  Hbfary, 
especially  .wliilst.he  had  ihecofBce 
oif  first  inspector  of  the  different 
schools^  ha^'ing  purchased  a  great 
number  ol  work^j  of  natural  hi^toiy 
and  piedjpine.at.  the  sale,of  a  learocad 
physician.   ,     -^ 

"  An  unkflowa  patron  Ijas  aiso 
presented  it  with  a  <^nQpkie  ool- 
Ic.ction  of  tlie.  worksof  all  the  oW 
physicians :  indeed,  there  ^cp  very 
few  libraries  so  rich  in  medical 
books  as  that  at  Hamburgh ;  ami 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  soon  be 
arranged  in  proper  order.  The  pire- 
sent  ^j^artment  being  much  toacoa« 
hned,  scnaror  Cordcs,  principal  in- 
specter  of  the  schools,  has  formed 
a  plan  to  enlarge  it,  by  the  addition 
of  some  of  the  contiguous  buildingt* 
During  the  shorj  time  this  gentle- 
man has  eojoyed  the  post  ot  inspec- 
tor, the  Journal  des'S^vanU,  from, 
its  first  commencement,  a  great  col- 
lection of  hisjtorical  works,  and  the 
best  clawipal  Greek  authors,  have 
been  .a4^ed  io  the  library.  The 
njiiiister  Henry  Jules  Wittcrding 
ba<3  prevaUed  en  tho»  ecclesiasticai 
collegia  of  St^  Peter  js  church  to  pr^ 
sent  it  With  .&^iy  imcientiixn^ 
scripts,  and  some  firal  impfos^^ 
which  were  formerly  carefiiUj^^p<^' 
iuve4ipih^w4<;bluxh»,  ^<^' > 
'  "MeritaDU, 
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/  *'-  MerchatitA,  .however  rich,  lar- 
Xeod.ihe  exchftngf  in  all  weaiber^i, 
9iid  are  dressed  n\  ihf^ plainest  tnao- 
uer.  Tbttugh  numbers  of  these 
loerchants  are  in-easy  cir^amstancea, 
«nd  some  of  then^  rkb>  't be- re  are 
bat  very  fbw  aii»ongst  tbfm  wiih 
tbose  overgrown  fortune.s  dignified 
in  France  by  the  tiUe  »f  Million^ 
nai'es, 

..  "  The  aeimte  consSffts  of  thin y- 
four  oKunbrrs,  viz.  four  btirgrima<^> 
ters  (ibree  ot  wboco  are  civilians 
and  graduates  witb  one  mc^rcbant), 
four  syndlcfi,  ail  cHiJiians ;  a  secre- 
tary and  a.  protbonatoryy  likewise 
lawyers,  iwt'niv-foor  sen$itors,  of 
whom  twelve  are  mercbant**^  and 
twelve  civilians.  The  seoatora  are 
for  lite  and  no  one  can  refuse  to 
servo  the  office^  under  pain  of  be- 
ing banished  tbc  cuy  wjibin  tweuty- 
four  bours.  The  hamc  penalty  is  in 
force  for  all  other  public  offices. 
Tht  senate  assemble  three  times  a 
.week»  in  a  large  plain  room,  on  (be 
ground-floor  ot  the  town-ball,  which 
is  a  very  poor  building,  w^ith  some 
iieavyj  ill-executrd  ornaments  on  the 
outside:  it  is  situated  n<*.ar  the  ex- 
change,  and  the  first  floor  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  different  offices  for  the 
/excise  on  corn,  wine,  cattle,  kc. 
The  receivers  are  perfectly  inde- 
pendent, and  subject  to  no  account 
uhat«oever,  which  makes* it  impos- 
sible lo  know  the  exact  revenue  of 
^hecity.  It  is  said,  that  the  citi- 
.Zftos,  and  even  tbc  senate,  arc  equally 
imi2)fornA£d,  whirh  appears  a  mo^t 
extraordir.ary  rircumsrtauce.  It  is 
also  clilficult  to  ascertain  the  amount 
ot  the  import  duties ;  they  are  bow- 
f;ver,  in  general,  extremely  moder- 
ate, though  they  are  not  equal  for 
all  countries,  Franc*;  having  enioyed 
particular  privil^es  ever  since,  the 
gnsaty  of  i;6yk  • 

^'  Hamburgh  is  supplied  with  ve« 
gcuUioi.  and  .«d»r  pr^v^ioDS   fyt 


daily  uscfirom  fl«  neigl^boitfTng  vik- 
lages;  particularly  from  Hit  district 
called  the-  Konr  CotmitTc^.  Vea^ 
cotii^s  from  ihc  ballJwit'k*of^  Wiur 
«n.  In  Hanover,  ard,^  great  quaur 
tityo^  ponltiy  (rom  rbrprovWisim)  ci" 
Neula^d.  The  tcrritoi^yof  the  Four 
C6untries.  belongs  €^11311/  t(rilam* 
burgh  and  Lubeck;  ami, each  of  these 
cities  setid  a  depuiaiit)n  of  four  s^ 
nator^  every  year  to  a  sfriall  towft 
named  Bcrgdorff,  to  ek<mine  inab 
tlie  state  ot  Wie  country,  police,  &o^ 
The  consumption  of  coflee  in  Ham- 
burgh !•»  surpris'ingly  great,  amounr-  ' 
ing  aimually  to  ten  millions  of 
poundo^  indeed,  tbc^  common  peo- 
ple appear  to  live  entirely  on  thic 
liqVior,  and  rake  it  almost  evCjTf 
hour  in  the  day.  Mi)k  is  carried 
about  the  streets  in  pails  painted  red* 
which  they  prr^tend  to  say  is  tb^ 
only  colour  which  does  'not  give  it 
an  unplrasani  taste, 

**  $mok'd  ^-cf/*.— Oxen  are  brought 
from  Holstein,  Norway,  and  diftcr- 
ent  parts  of  Denmark ;  Jutland  espe^ 
daily  furnishes  great  numbers.— 
There  are  three  different  kinds  of 
beef,  which,  in  1790,  sold  ibr  th^ 
following  prices  :  —  common  salt 
beef  three  halfpence  English  a 
pound}  fresh  Leef  three-pence j  an4 
smoked  beef  six-pence:  the  latter 
is  excellent,  but  is  principally  con* 
yumed  in  the  ten  itory  of  Hambui]|;b^ 
except  indeed  in  war  time,  whea 
great  quantities  are  exported  fojf 
victualling  the  shipping.  Tbe  com^ 
taoty  people  salt  their  own  te«f,  ^ 
do  those  who  employ  a  great  nuiii« 
ber  of  bands  in  mano  fact  ones,  sngaf 
bake-houses,  aud  other  estaUisb^ 
ments.  /. 

**  Literature  and  arts  were  at  ^ 
ytry  low  ebb  in  179O  at  Hamburgh; 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  community 
applying  thenisdves  solely  to  com'« 
merce,  there,  were  very  few  town 
Wtett  fclcnoB  of  every  kind  was  s6 

totally 
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ht  anfust  to  assert^  that  H^dnbotgh 
had  nei^er  produced  men  worthy  of 
Mng  distingaisbed.  in  ilie  reptibHc 
of  l^rert,  aad  i'shail  dertaftiiy  not 
neglect  mentioning  some  of  the  mi>9t 
celebrated  in  the  appendix;  vbsr^ti 
aborjt  account  of  their  livef  snifd  di#- 
'ferent  worka  will  also  he  'foand.^^- 
3h  1790^  there  were  neither  gisod 
.«chooIs»  soolptors,  engravors^  nor 
«iren  a  tolembte  painter  in  tfa8:'cit|r 
of  Hamburgh^  A  French  booksel- 
hit  endeamoured  to  establish  «T6ad- 
ing-room>  but  be  had  so  fe>A'  sub- 
acribers^  that  he  was  fbroed  to  re- 
linquish fais'  p]anl  It  was  vei^  ex- 
^raordmary^  (hat.  M  ideas  of  science 
idiould  have  been  banished  from  so 
nchnctty^  and  that  French  litera- 
ture shoali  IuhTc  been  so  partioo- 
lailjr  in  disrepate.  All  this,  h«>w^ 
m^tr,  is  now  much  changed,  and 
there  are  great  collections  of  French 
%ooka»  wbick  hare  been  conidder- 
,  sbiy  incretsed  since  the  emigration, 
iirhkh  has  iko  contributed  to  atftim 
them  seli  speedily  and  weU ',  conce- 
4^eiftly,  French  iiteratm^  is  both 
more  cdkivaled  and  belter  uodcp- 
s«ood, 

-  '*  IttiindatHms  are  extremely  ^Vo- 
^qoeot  and  sudden  in  Hdmbnrgh  : 
the  £lbe>  iadeed,  is  restrained  by- a 
dyke,  buu  tfaisy^with  the  surfbtind- 
tng  covmtryi  and  almost  the^whok 
of  this  oity,  wcjte  overflowed  ip  177  *  s 
«  pillar  is  erected  to  mark  tht?  height 
of'the  water^  which  was  wonder^}. 
IWards  the  end  of  November  1 790, 
ure  were  fwitaes^es  to  the  £lbe's 
rising  more  than  twenty  feet  1  the 
«viater  delogcd  many  ce^lhm  and 
forced  the  inhabitants  to  quit  thetr 
h^UtatioDs. '  Whenever  womea  y^tth 
ehild,  or  sick  perbons^  are  obliged' to 
leave  these  eellars  at  a  raiinufe's 
warning,  those  who  lodge  in  the 
#fst,  second;  Or  third  stories^  aUB 
Ibrcfed  to  grant  ihem  a4ft  ^sjton. 


This  custom,  ihoagh- attended  #ith 
■fooonvediencoy  is  dertftitily''a -Tcry 
hsmane^no^  as  it  enforces  that^vs- 
tiatanco^fom  tfaorich,  to  wtii^b  ihe 
poor  have^'so  just  a  claim."  A  Sud- 
den innndaiion,  wiiich  teehL^aoB 
on  the  otgbitcif  the  2lBt  6i  Itocb, 
1791,  did  damage  «olhe  amouQiof 
ntnmy  noillbnrof  ^Fmncii  lirres. 

"  £mnr&n8i*-^Tbtm  are  very  few 
jdtttea  which  cah  bodst  of-^ch  faeaotr- 
fol  eavkons,  orthatGrnReahighersdea 
of  the  rioheaef  ilir  lohsbitaaSa.  An 
4iS8eroblE^  o£  wat»v  woods;  "^fotei) 
wallcB^  with  a  Tarirtyof^^n£.pn» 
pects^  imkeHamburgh  »dehght&I 
residence  during  maaasor^  <  •  Almqt 
all  the  merchants  imte  expensive 
oouRtry'hoiMes/whioh  ttey  vMt  ss 
frequeotly  as-  possihiei .  Thoaerhcith- 
ottt  the 'Aitona'sateaieinthc'DsiBih 
.territory^- and  among  tfao^antiing 
hiabitations. which  gi^ce  ther^hioki 
of  the  @be;  that  of  M.  Mlil^tee 
was,  in  S?sio,  -re^ooed  thorfka- 
stmteat.    Strangers  ahoold  ooMfii^ 
irisit  theenvirhns,  especiaHjr<hi(M 
side  of.thectt)',  and  tow^irdft  die 
A  Is  ter.     We  made  a  tsbon  ttior  from 
Ahooa.  to  Fiotbecic:}  tbe  i«Bd^<iiES 
between  rows  lof  trees*  axsd  wcivefe 
delig^pd  with  the  cbarming'^gsr- 
dees  and  .pleastng  comHry^on^es 
which  presented  themselves  mtt  esiery 
aide.     WaDdsbeck  is  -Itfthosft  the 
gate  ealled  8jtcinth(>r.    Xtliatiaiid* 
«on}ocbfti«9U'j.afidi  though  doc  kffii 
is  the  finest  in  *thl»t  Toei^bofirbood: 
it  belongs  to  the.  GortUcd^Wwfl*- 
•inelmann>  whA^t  lather  tenaned  s 
c<>nsiderableftMrHinemfl  .short  spst^ 
of  time  ip  Denniark,  y^bvK  khJiiO' 
ther  was  OBlnWrt>r  fin^bqs  tniWO* 
The  pai^  jfe  t)leosaBt»r  aivH  h^ 
ep^a  to  the  pub)ic»  h  tbci^shiMi- 
•ble  promef?6de:(m  Sundeys^fidlko* 
lidaytf.  •  The^roed^  on  tbei»>0M* 
sions^  if  crowded  with  «^ei*a^»«f* 
goos;  tehiitei  rlniich»  wrd  tfH ;  U* 
part  ef  th^moiM^  wxthdblgii^riMidi. 

and 
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Mi  €ffi  or  tin*  beochev  watau  the 
(canriagey  whiob  holds  ten  or  twelve 
ftruMi.  TboM  b^ooging  U»^peo» 
pie  of  tebte  are  bviig  upon  apHngi. 
:  <^  From  Waodtbeck  we  proceedad 
^  fiilhqtfdiii.  la  goivf^  thither  wa 
ctanbd  the  BiUe>  a  nairoir  hot  deep 
imrj  >tai  the  taika  of  nrhich  the 
boiisaa  are  imih  in.tbe  Dotch  ttyte. 
Oae  of  them  beloogiod  to  M.  de 
Chapean  Rooge^  jiod  is  ki  n  lorelj 
altiuUioDy  commanding  acharmiog 
ptotpect.  Baioo  Vegbt  has  alto  a 
dfllifhtfolciMiatfT-hodse  aahoK  dit* 
fance  beygttd  Atofla»  in  the  Danish 
tsrritoriea.      "niis  gentleman   hat 

Cied  tome  time  in  £ag|aad^  tt^here 
iriiifed  thp  coontieamost  noied 
^brhnsbandiy.  {Je  wmdei  9lg^eo^^ 
ttve  hitpTinctpal  ttady,  from-vir^idi 
lio'i^ped' the'  greateat  advantages 
cn<liiB  tetofn  tj^hiswM^comtry  -, 
«tid<improyed  the  soil  of,  and  ui  the 
JMiithbearhood  of  his  estate  beyond 
kbmost-sanguiiirexpectattops.  His 
'ihnidiig  knowledge  is  eqoalM  by 
ildsplrilanthsopy;  and  hebasattend* 
sd  sd  ptitjcftkriy  to  the  hospitals, 
and  «tber  ebarkidske  tnstittitians. 
Siiat  they  are  now  upon  a  very  diff 
ftrtot  and  mfimtely  better  plan  than 
^vbea  we  visited  them  in  1790. 
> '  ^  ^  Mr.  Barish'sphanning  midenee 
ieio'tiiesaiiasndg^bociHiood,  close 
w  the  tillage  called  Neenstkreo, 
Afr.eegKsh  miles  and  a  half  fipom 
iiambtMrgh«  Nothing  can  possi^ 
be  fhore  f^ictoMsqiie  .than  thtsele- 

etyyfiB^  ritnatedonttoeminenoe 
Miandjitg  the  3ibe;  and  so  near 
thar  f Wer^  «a  to  be  isble  to  hail  the 
«8skels  passing  and  MMs^g.  The 
^Ntftetf  «iid  ettent  or  the  different 
:yoint8^  view/  are  indeed  so  beanr 
tifibl^'itfaat  the  pfOprk%ir,  whose 
fiebes'iHfe  eqtiailed  bf  hh  tattis,  was 
lodnoedto  ^x  upoii  this  love^  spot 
|br^  hfe^^nreurite  midefi€e»  and  to 
4itf  Id  a  hattd|ome'hoose>  where  fbr- 
imdjr  w»od  a  njbmtk^  Potisf#, 
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This  is  surrounded  by  «  dbmain  ex- 
tending two  £nglt8h  miles,  wbichV 
from  being  barren  and  neglected^ 
ia  now  exceli^ntly  coltivated,  cot 
oat  into  drfterent  walks,  and  ^nt- 
ed  with  a  tariety  of  beantifisl 
trees,  which  already  afibrd  a  deltght- 
M  shade.  The  various  embelitsh- 
ments  whk:h  have  taken  place  in 
the  house  and  grounds  during  thirty- 
six  years  would  be  100  tedious*  to 
paftieularise;  I  shaU  only  say,  that 
theatabies^  which  were  newly  buHt, 
and  costibrty  thousand  marcs  bancoi 
were  destroyed  by  lightning,  but 
were  immediately  relrailt  at  a  still 
Okoie  considerable  expense. 

*^  The  beauty  and  elegahceof  this 
spot  are  not  more  formed  to  attract 
tfaoTisits  of  a  stranger,  than  the  hos- 
ptteHty  and  polheness  of  the  ownet 
to  en^ge  hitix  to  remain  there.  The 
Ftendt^  Dntcb,  Flemish,  Swiss,  fta^ 
lian,  and  German  emigrants,  have 
been  equally  wdl  received,  and  aii- 
sisted  in  a  very  diflerent  manner 
ivom  what  they  woidd  have  been 
elsewhere.  Even  Madame  de  Iti 
Pa^Mette  iew  for  protection  add  coUt 
seiotion  1o  the  American  consul, 
poured  out  her  griefs  into  bis  frien^ 
bosom,  and  expressed  the  deep  re- 
pentance of  Men  who  had  been  ttse 
original  author  of  her  misery,    v  '' 

^'  This  benevolent  man,  so  truly 
regretted  by  his  neighbours,  and  a^ 
cruelly  missed  by  the  wanderinj^ 
stvKnger^  is  now  returned  to  his  na* 
tive  coontrjr,  where  his  purse  and 
hospltaiMe  mansion  are  etter  open  to 
the  needy  ai^d  unfortunate  of  every 
lotion. 

**  Dokenhude,  a  mile  from  Nteuf* 
iiden,  contains  the  country-bouses 
of  Messieurs  C.  and  P.  Godefioy; 
that  belonging  to  the  latter  is  esteem- 
ed the  finest  country-house  in  the 
environs  of  Altona:  the  garden  ^is 
taid  out  in  the  English  style,  and  i^ 
imaie^Aepublk. 

"The 
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'<  Tbe  «iilH)i^9  of  HflffllKifgli  fitfe 
said  to  be  'dtrngenxh  towaMl«  Hlgbr, 
and  there  bate  been  inBlftncot,  «^i»^ 
iwfien  that  city  aad  AUoita/of  yaopg 
men  being  prjt^sed  bytbeTl^eli^ 
carried  ibrriUly  on  board  a  ship,  atid 
Mken  inifnedlfltdy  to  Batavia>  wbiHt 
th^r  friro^s  remained  for  #  4oiif 
time  ignqrant  of  tbeir  unfortunate 
6tr.  Thesis  events,  it  is  to  be  «iip* 
posed,  are  «ery  uncommon;  they 
ought,  however,  to  be  mentioood, 
to  pot  people  on  tbeir  guard,  aoi^  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  such  unlawful 
proceedings. 

''  Ho&pitals,  and  all  public  teH- 
,  tutions,  vtcre  in  a  very  negleeled 
•tate  in  1790.  .Trade  bo  entirely 
absorbed  every  other  idea,  tlnt.tttt 
lH»t  «nd  ttiost  useful  plaoii  were 
tcarceiyf'ver executed {  everything* 
itKteed,  appf  ared  entirely  forgolten, 
vhicl)  did  not  relate  to  mercantile 
•pecuiatien*. 

'  '*  Pestbo/  Is  the  name  of  a»  hospi- 
iH  very  near  tbe  towfh  from-^vbence 
$  shady  road  leads  to  tbe  ohffpel, 
srhirb  stands  apart  lix>m  the  rest  of 
fbe  buiidiogs,  and  has  ibe  form  of 
1  hsndsonie  rotunda.  Tbe  hospital 
eoDsisu  of  several  ediScea,  scaneely 
separated  from  eadli  other/  tbeae 
are  of  tile  imd  wood,  and  the  apart^' 
ments  are  -very  dirty.  The  sicic  ^leep 
two,  and  someitmes  even  three  tn  a 
bed:  men  and  women  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  separated.  The  ceil- 
ings SVC  not  more  than  nine  feet 
Jbigh]  ki)d  the  beds  nearly  touch, 
which  causes  a  most  disagrefeablt 
•meU,  not  a  little  increaaed  by  a 
quantity  of  chafing  dishes,  e^'cry 
patient  bemg  allowed  to  have  one. 
This  hospital  contained  nine  hiii)«- 
dred  persons  in  November  1790, 
.who  were  received  on  paying  fife 
guineas  a*year.  Separate  rooms 
with  stoves  are  appropriated  to  in» 
sane  patients,  who  are  comfortably 
lodgipJ^    Of  tkcsp  there  irere^only 


raving  mad  are  in  another  buildbifv 
atid  ar^'^>tw«a«y^db«r-'it»  noisber: 
they  aie  ok»MBl*bat'i3Me^tfAhstk^ 
and  aiW  fittest  alWi^^Dpiy.  'T%e 
priocip»i*  ibodfiieL  tMs'-hds^tisl^lfe  a 
fcffid  ol  gr^i;  «ade  ^i^h  ^flk>itd 
water,  Ttw^o^-^3itof«l>  <^'fhe  ^b^ma 
being  boileU'up  in  an  immfiiia^^tiet- 
tie:  the  l^read  isbad,  bea^^^'inid 
sticks  to  tbe  koitas.  The  dry  4s  ^t 
tho  expentie^f  ibis  ittBtitmion^ieh 
most  t>e  very  eosrsideratele-:  tte'lBo- 
ftey  is  col)eet«d  'fi<om  thd  dtneaSj 
who  are  at  liberty  to-'  aubscrtbe  what- 
ever sum  ^y  ^hifkk  propers 

^'TbcthdlM^  of' correction  standi 
oo  the  i»atikft  of  the  b^son  fanoBA 
by  tbe  Alsler>  abd  veVyneflrr  »ke 
public  walk,  '■  In  NoVeobbep  l?go 
it  contained  ^bnr  .huodcad  aod  4ttifr 
lour  persons,  &ad>ia  capable  of  4^1d^ 
ing  sef>en  iiundred,  bdt  they^owM 
then  be  obligi^  tosleap^^rf^wa 
bed.    Men,  Wottien,  a«d  cfailditn, 
of  the.  lovisest  daaaes,  are  ktdisen^ 
minately  admiHed,    aod   made  to 
work  for  tit«*i¥.  makit^tianoe.-Soifle 
are  sent  tlnlber^for  TatiioQt  ofiehixis» 
but*  noi«e  «re  ci^nfined  (ofr  Hfe.  91^8 
food  is  the  same  aa  in  tbe  bosfMi 
and  they' all  eat  together  m*'^^ 
i»nd  very  dtftyliSfil.    ^rpeti^  h»tf ' 
a  yard  Hiaaaborgb  laeasure  *<«kle» 
are  m^fiofacturdd  here,'  and^oM  ^ 
fifteen^-penceEnglisbtbcthree-^iiar* 
ters  of e  yard.  Wbty  also  m^  dfttb 
for  the  troep»;  winiBbii^  iM>t  aeiW  ^ 
any  other  (miposo.*  <Jarp«ts  ifrtbc 
English  stylq  for  two  ifailltogs  ^ 
elevenHpenoe  the  threc-quartci*  rf 
a  yard  2  car^  towde  of-  pr^#^*»^ 
cow's  hair/  ^hidk  .oiilf  caist'lbur* 
pence  tb^  satftte -me^ttitt^,  and^teR 
very  convemenfr  for^'snibkHrs,  »< 
tskiQg-fire  fi^Ai  d^Sfttrk^Hi^tifNtt 
tbem.^  -TlMs^prpdiiceHtwa'lbdrJlK 
ddstry  of  tbirf  bouse  is  notf«iJW«*^ 
ibr  the  expen^fln^'.wbkb  WWj^ 
:i^nuBily  ^^Mk)/  tUtt(etia>i*f 

poofl* 


pcon^  tfnMe^lwD  Ihci  ftaAU  of  tei 


a'-Nq  oof  cam  be  atekted  to  sec 

<mt^of  ^  mman^n*  Hbe  office  of 
ap  :4>iimear  40  ireqpicsiAly  v^ry  tltt^ 
af ffMble,  but  ^OBPV  b^  rtfmcdp 

tlj9fied  in  the  srliok.of  wnaiorft. 
Ilbpse  wbt>  bebfv^Q  ill  in.Ab'v  boose 
aie^GopAnod  ia  odUff»,  wbece  Uiey< 
9r0.puDii!»hed  b^  a,  oerlaia  ouriiber 
of.#tfi(iNBs  fp^flMi  le»tb«rfli^»p>.wbicb 
ajri$4>A«n  li^ided  io  picaonce  of  (be 
ovf^scer  for  the  tiaae.   <\ 

*'  The  |>tg»  «ad  cow'a  Jb^ir  are 
sipM  by  cbUdreni  wiip.  generally 
Juspposie  consompiive.  in  less  tbai^a 
tiMelf^^montbf,  yet  such  is  the.  po^ 
r^Hy  ejM&iing  ixt  Hamburi^j  that 
hend^  are  never  waAyo^  fpr.  tbifl 
peraicious  emplo)?qieiit.,  .The  duat 
lift(i  jjew.^-om  the  hair  form  sucb 
i^i^atfAeflpheJiei  tbat  il .is  ^mpesMble 
tp  rmDaip  evtn  a  few  ipinut«:s  in  the 
apaftixiei:^  without  congbing  vio- 
JenUy^  Tbcise  e^ptoyedia  culling 
aod.,3awii)g  Brazil  wo^  are  the 
£^Ff?QleH  gpi^efij-  the. profit  of  the 
oihera  is.so.trifliog>  tbatit  is  scarcely 
Mi^l^f f)t  io  keep,  tbean  alive.  No 
ooe^uk)  visa  this  ic^tiiotioo  with-, 
oula  provision  of  small  money,  plates 
SH^.boiv^a  bei^  disper^d.  in  differ.- 
f  Di  psiHSHiitowhicb  it  is  q^stofoary 
to  drop  a  uifie. 

y  The  Foondliog  Hospital  i^ 
v'itbout  exception^  the  finest  insti* 
4iili(H;i  in  Hamburgh  I  indetd  it  is 
iJhe  oolyiosie  neatly  and  properly 
Isept,  it  is  a  brick  buildingi  with 
fW^nty-thrce  windows  ip  front.  Tbe 
entrance  is  by  three  gi«at  gates, 
^^e  wings  have  eacb>  eleven  win* 
dof^s  ill  fiont,  and  aix.  back  wards: 
t,k^  coipaniaiMGate  .with  each  other 
i^  a^epveiicd  and  glazed  gallery  ovec- 
i^k^.a  canaU  There  were  six 
,l)Hl9^red  ci^ildren  .  ijx.  the  .hospitial 
3*h^  w^.iSfWfJt^v :rtc  boys  wenp 
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than  th«  Cp'h;.  The 
former,  are  taught  *vea&i9»  writ«« 
iogy  ,faccQunts»  aad  a.  little. draw^  = 
iog;^  tbe  kitter^  reading,  writii^» . 
spHdning,  plain,  worl^  ted  embroi- 
dery. .  The  only  defeet  in  this  in«. 
stiMiou  >ia»'  tbdt  the  ehikbren  enjoy 
tmk  mepy  comlerts*  and  are  too  well 
edneaHsd  for  the  style  of  life  tbey« 
areiqrced  to  adopt,, upon  quitting 
it-/  ^  Moat  female  ^vv#iits^  are  hired 
from^tbia  place^  and.  the.  boys  are- 
em^yod  io  diffarrot  manufactures* 
Their  fps>d  consists  of  oatmeal  4iOup« 
cabbage,  butteri  cheese^  ai»d  meat 
ty^kfi  a  week.  The  dormi<ories  are  * 
veey  clean,  and  free  fcpm  disagree- 
able smells.  .£acb  bed/is  furnished^ 
acoording  to  tbe  Germap .  fksbioe* 
with  two  fi»ther  beds,  one  serving 
as  a  com^rlid ;  tbia  ia  li^ed  with  va 
sheets  which  tura<i  over^  an^  formf 
a  border  round  tbe.-b^  -  T^^ 
children  are  educated,  fed*  and  eBv 
tirely  maintained  gratis),  the  city  ia- 
at  tbe  whole  eapeosei  wbipb  i»si)pr 
ported  bfr-  vokincaj|r  conuib^uioni^ 
tiiis^^indeedy  is,  the^se,,wi^li  evef^- 
otb^rkislitution  of  .jibci^amq-naturiw 
The  cbureb  is  h^ndsqmcy  \v,itb  aa 
elegant  marble  baptii^m9il  $>i)t  facix^ 
tbealtar.  There  is  al«0t9  ftv^I^^i^^ 
tore  of  the  Lord's  Sj^Rfry  p«in(e4 
and  given  to  the4^barily^|>y.  Jt^sdame 
Deboar.  .  The  eii;pen^  of  building 
Ibis. hospital  arooun|e4*  t^  .2Q5,QQ^ 
marksv  ..  ►^.   ..         :    ,-. 

**  U  is  an  extraordinary  circuoar 
stance,  that  in  a  city  vfhq^  .the  poor 
amount  to  at  least  iwelvr^  thousand, 
there  should  be  no  bogg^ars  in  t^ 
Streets  5  but  the  government,  is  %efy 
severe*  iq  this  particular,, jiJ  J  J  die  |^g- 
ple. being  confined,  and  obliged  to 
work  for  their  subsistence.  Paupers 
being  more  numeioua  in  the;  winter 
months,  it  is  necessary  to  send  many 
of  them  into  the ,  neighbouring  vil- 
)ag/^s,  y/licrt  proper  places  are  pio« 
vid^d  for  their  reception. 

^  -There 
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poor'vegnttiy  vkidr,  li«mver>  «• 
blleill^iIldifitB0n)tittUitatiflll;  :Tfan 
i»  ndier  eztnanAmarf  in-^ia  cityr- 
in4nr€i  Bt  kait  dn«e  quaiterv  of  tte ' 
iaimlvtgnts  afe  bnouf Itt  op^  either  lot 
trade  arito-tko  8ea*«0rvioei  Go^ 
ifetiiimtiiiin>uhl'do  well  tor. 
to  ate  dtifBct  of  suck  grent  ii 
aiK»>*<-^riioifiital'for  lyia^imm^ 
vbem  »  ako'WVfmmgrr  or  &t  lent  was 
so  ia  iJigo^Mid'  ve  baf^-oover 
hesrd  that  tbif  defic&OBcy.bas  beon 
8U|q>UBd4' 

'^  CooHunfitiotkf  ^  nodotlier  afibo^ 
tfons  of  titt  InogSi  are  the  oMUt  pnsk 
Vfllettdiflieadpcrs  mJEiaisbQiig^^  Ofir* 
ingv  vnoit  ptjbaUyiito  theidamf^pro- 
dimd  by  rack  a  <iuaathy  of  ?witer.  > 

'^  HacplMghuis  not  very  coiaplca**. 
ous'fer  nami4«ctuftts,  as  lli^>  &1« 
lowing  statemont  will  plaMy^tvitme* ' 
Yery  few  printod  raum*  aro  iiour» 
maniiftetiiTed  iiere^  owing  to  the 
onoftnoos  wages  esoacied  :by->4he 
workmen.  Vdvets  an;  in  the  satno 
predkamentfi  aad  indeed  the  atrna^ 
try.canftiot  boast  of  a  single^  tamiwh 
of  jmkistry  pectiiier  to  iuelfi  Mv. 
Kruger^  bowover,  still  bas«nNtna-» 
fbctory  for  oeloofed  iineoa  deserving 
notice^  though  there  n  nothing  nOi*- 
vel  nor  paniculariy  eoriouR  io  tbe 
machines f  the  coioors  bdngaim-r 
ply  applied  wtib?  a  wooden  imtili* 


the  p»ftenic  llie 
dgyipganiiMaaiaiabiiiit>J>tolOfl»> 
loBik  Ii  degree,  4pd4he  WHrtHMO  ff9 
vivy  pbnrtjitaadi^^^llMw  wia  '^oiAf 
ovm  womtLtmanlknm.  liM'-iliiitwo 
wOiw  ttere^  itto  eantodi  a*'  giriMi  ■ 
and  m  hM  wfrneHk,  fAMi  flW>rtio 
uaonl  wagMUDf  «  ftiMir  w«iteMk 
Tbosffeoi^icyed  Id  tiw  odltt<^i»l«i 
of  tfae proomgakied^otfly  Mwa or 
eigttt  sbilitn^i  '  llwo  airo^aeJMencjM 
two  prsfiibif-bomiis,  -and  twi^^eip^ 
pen  ibr  teootooiv  in  ditS'tiM*-' 
factory.  Cow's  dnmg  is  omdo*  ate 
of  io  miiEibg  >ciioiftrs,  aad  MAe 
pieces  of  linen  pfasthAmgb  K^ 
bambr  befort  tb^  are  entively  edni- 
pieted.  We8«waboiit'i#tf^«iDtti 
putting  on  the  oDlnori  wWh^yefceM 
bnisbes,  wbieh  is  nnstth  tbe^i^ . 
diiinbie  metbod>  as  ttdoeviM'ftllAy 
fromwaadiii^ s  theio  wonMiopde^ oof 
earn  inor«  than  a  ^mwA^^a^wM^' 
Tbe  pattema^ianrftiadeln^  cbo^hdUMi 
and  orO'Simply  (raoed*<ofir  nwtMi;lM^ 
which  tbey^Mfe  A&vhcffi  tAeo* 
tioned  bmw>foioto. '  TfaMi  Hdftis 
arO'  of  tarioos'prlcofy  ddda/e^^Mhl 
fre»^  siatp6noe^(#4^eibwn'^iftf  4iilxv> 
biKghr  ell  (tMieMq(airfteH^«fftrd.t 
**Tbey  are  p«irdiMSd  ptimpf^f 
by  the  inbabMaiH»$  mtmffboW^^m 
are  sent  lo  Toi4e^>  atid  Mt^fM^ 
toPoiani.'  '  •  *    't' 

■  • ,     .1*  '• 


DeSCRIFTIOI^    of  STOCJKH0|«li. 

[From  U^  same.] 


**  npHE  entrance  into  Stookhokn^^ 
X,  tbrougb  the  south,  subnrb 
does  not  give  inoeh  idea  of  a  capi« 
talv  Indeed  the  ciiy  properly  so 
called  is  very  smail^  bat  the  north 
and  south  soborbs  are  large,  it  br- 
ing balf  a  Swedish  mile  from  the 


gate  of  tbe  former  to-tfant  df  Utf 
latter.  M«ny  stteett,  ho^stWii^ 
deatitote  of  bosses;  «nd  in  otbeil^ 
they  only  comeist  qf  one  ttorfi  ^ ' 
that,  Rotwithsmodingtbe^gnetf^v^' 
tent  of  Stockhohdydt .dOeandPoM^ 
tain  more  tbsn  sefen^-fifo  Ao«* 
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hcumes  afttfrnd^ribiiill  of  woad^flnd ; 
inanr)r  of /dme  to  ithe^^aolMMbr  «m 
mtfe  .fiQiMBti^  ooitafoi.^  .The  beH- 
iiiMiuoii  and  litfudsboieit  ttateiB» 
8p«W  MrQaMn-straH  and  Aoypalc^ 
fttiMluare  ia'dM»«Qfib/8u)M»b,  hnl/ 
fio^rlHM^  «ti9«rifii9  ior  'Saalfc  t»:a  iBer»- 
cbiMit  innm  ta  tbe  •o«ihK,«iiboibs.; 
TJhs: rNoctb^sqnare  ^itl.iie  very 
hapdaenDH^  when  the-bridlgiBt  at  timt 
twQfit  Avt  oootomplatioD:^  thaU  be 
fic'tfJwcH*  tihe  |iteratiofi:in  itbc  6ont 
of  ibef'hoiislM  opposite  tbe  palace 
wiU'  aki&  >e.  a  great  imprav^incot. 
Tlie  :<Kber  4w&  skka  of » tbc>  square 
are*  occupied  by  ifae  -operaihoofle^ 
and  |be  palace  of  ibo  Princeaaea^ 
botii  ^aodeome  edificca»' 

t*:Jf€fW  towm^ittJSurope  areaoili 
|Mived^,a»'Sfokholm  ^  thta  is  partica*- 
latlj^  disagreeable,  f rota*  there  being 
norpiibKc-widk  bi^the  royal  gardett*. 
wbleh^?,4^<^aai^  and  imwholcaonie, 
e&cept  is^  hot  weather^'S*  that  the 
inbabttapftt.  have  oa  other  reMurce 
than  waikiof  inithe  «traetf . 

/<  The  eity  of  Sttiekheinr,  pcoperly 
a<»eal]ed>  i»aituated  on»aiir  islaad  at 
the. jttficlionof  the  Mrirr  Lake  aod 
thesiiea,  which  cooamttokaie  with. 
each  other  by  ther  aomheru  altiicea. 
Nothiogfeaa  be  fneie  singular  and 
pi^^nma^ioe  thao^thiaciiy;  it  isindeed. 
unlike  any  other,  and  afibrda  thenaoat 
charming  points  of  view.  The 
great  variety  of  ateeples^  houses, 
rocka»  trees,  lakes,  together  with.the 
castles  or  palaces  which  present 
tbemsdves  on  eveiy  sideto  the  eye, 
form  altogether  a  most  delightful 
and  interesting  prospect. 

''The  harbour  ia  very  fipe,apacioas^ 
and  «ale,  though  diffieult  of  accesa; 
it  fieqnentiy  requiriag  several  di^t 
eitli^  to  gf t  out  to^aem  or *to  enter 
]t(  r  Tbta  dWenlty  ia  owing  to  the 
oeeeaaity  of  paa^ng  throng  a  vs« 
riolf!  of  xoekjp  -mnA  cannot  be 


done  iwHUxft  m  iHatitfUaarrwUd. 
The  h^iarniof  m^  gneatwlapt/  ^i 
.  c^^Thia  Gity.isJil  lighted;^  thcupa»t 
lio^T  is  ieSasablj)  goiMLf  ^owing^ipar** : 
hapi,  morertarcbeqinet}  dtaposiitaif 
of4he>nbabitanta  t^emto  ^ny  pac^^^ 
ticttkr  attemiEM].     Many.uii^i9a«i' 
naie\ctoniB,  however^ .  took  place 
dumgitheiwiBter  of  J  Jgi  ,in  whida 
the*  Kvasiana*  were  pdnclpatty  coiu ' 
cereed-;  aiid  it  was  somettmas  befiM» - 
mcaeta' were  found  to.  slop  these  dia«  ^ 
orders^    partioaMy  as  the.  police. 
would  not  credit  the  circemstaacsy 
though  they  had.  bot  too  naaoy  op- 
portuniftiaa  of  bekig  convinced  of  i 
the-truth*  Draokeniiees  was  pleaded' 
as  an  eacuse,  but  it  is  the  £rat  dmo 
we.ever.  renmnber  it  to  have  been 
admitted  aa  such  by  the  jpolice; 
aome  of  ake  inferior  officera  of  which 
wne»    however,    now    and   then 
gliilty  of  the  same  oifi^nce* 

«' There  ^ia  not  mudi  society  at 
Stoekholm^  and   but  few  aomsfr-- 
mentK     J^asembfias  begin  at  five^ 
o'ckek^aad  teajs  given  is  the. £n*> 
gliah  style*    Several  ladies. of  the 
coon  visit   alternately,  but  their 
partica  aao  uaualty  oiwr^  at  aeveti'r' 
o'clock.      'Aa    lo   the  aaerdiaola, 
their  dinner  companiea  always  atay 
ai^pery  and   retire  abont   twelve^ 
o'clock.    TbeSwediah  nebttiiy  aaof- 
far  from  rich;  very  hWt  tfaerefiire> 
give  either  great  dinnera  or  suppera. 
The  ministers,  indeed>  keep  tip  some 
degree  of  state,  but  even  some  of 
those  live  very  privately.    The  mi- 
nister for  foreign  aii^ira  akme^  haa  ai 
regular  dinner  once  a  week>  to  which 
he  tnvitea  the  oi  her  ministera,  with 
all  foreignera  who  have  been  pre^. 
aented  at  court. 

''  Tiie  diasohitioa  <rf'  the  old  go- 
vernment haa  greatly  diacdtiiahed' 
the  society  of  this  city,  several  of* 
the  ricfacflf  noblemen  haymg  retired^ 
ieto  the  country  on  that  event.—-* 

What 
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thu^.xoff^d.:  km  .^li^mf^tcA^ibMi^t^  jieniliuiiliiiVi||iii 
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flte  f>4tff«^  w^Ki^jip^lu.  f^nthviiis  ^<«t  a  lefmrate  table.  The  99^^^ 
verjcxii^jis^pfopuce.,', C«B4|tfa.  JloygkiiribdWhui iHie  Hblii/lft»H. 
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till  the  Nibble  cfgfiiiwiiy  i»  mdcd. 
^Pl^r  k.^oiof  hawmm  u»  aod 
eleveQu  ^    .       * 

'*  T|)e  aeaators*  ladies  kist  the 
Quficn*s,  hand^  vho  aalnla  them  wt 
tlxc  samp  ctnic}  aad  Ibrdgti  ladie» 
not  <^ly  kisa  tbe^band  (tf  lier  Ma^. 
jcstj,  bul.  tboio  of  thft  JUacetaeK 
llkewittl    . 

.  "WftWcpcpiiaaemcdtpthgOaeeD, 
iixiQ»<rdiatd|r  after. the.  King i  but 
another  day  uras  fiabad  i^poo  ibr  «iir 
prestation  (q  the  .ftiooat  and 
Priaonai0»  wbicb  tieramoipdiwaya 
takfa  .|^b^  iA  tJbck  ova  apart- 
luettta. 

'T^t  Cbarlea  tbe  Xlttb  wrote 
froa^Beader  for  tbe  eaact  ceremo- 
nial »pf  J/ewU  tlie  XlVth'i  court, 
^  ix^bicb  wail  acGordingly  aeot  bios;  is 
an  anrcdotc  but  YuHr.  koowRg-thoogb 
litecaUf  .txoaj.aiKl  it  is  not  aliule 
aing^lar^  tbat  a  iitigitire  Prince^ 
breathiue  9otiiu)g  butw^r*  akoiild 
be  uesjrotfftof  knowing  tbe  euqiiclte 
observf^d  at  tbe  mou  biillianl  court 
in  Eiiropt. 

''TbepreseixUtioosiodte  Prioce 
Royal  geaenmy  uke  place  before 
tbose  tQ,tbo  Kiog.  He  ^oilawt  tbe 
rxaqfiple  of  bis  father^  jspeakiog  to 
foreigners,  ^od  going  round  Ifae  cjr« 
cle  in  tbe  aadie,  manner.  IbiaPnace 
dines  in.  public  every  TboffBday  at 
one  ^'eUx^  wbcn  he  reoitvea  bia 
coui'tj,  at  wblcb  we  never  saw  aay 
femalev  The  ministers  always  at« 
tend«  and,  siraoge  as  it  eiay  appeer> 
^y  ib^r  court  to  biin  tbiee  tiaaeaa 
weefc,  wbi^t  tbey  only  altead  bis 
iMbjesiy.  oace  a  ibrtAigbt.  Tbe 
^hioe  Bpyai's  manner  ia  eaaotly 
copied  fircua  his  fiither^a:  he  ia 
draaied  io  tbe  Swedish  eesliiiDe» 
hot  witboot  tbe  doek  s  bk  hair 
short,  aad  no  powder  i  be  baa  a 
tooU  aiaiabie  counlcpeBeei  and 
thmi^  Im  qoostituyoB  ia  iMtnaally 
ddicata^  be  ecyoys  good  health  i  tie 


19  call  eeiej^  ihdVahCra'  ?idDr  wx  ag)?^  ' 
and  '4a  in  every  tMnj  parflbtifart/ 
intecesting.  Thegrcatestl-cgtilaritf ' 
is  ebsetved  m  bia  hours  of  study  / 
bis  whofo  boosebold  i^  tobducted 
wiifa  imieh  VimpHcity;  bat  be  re-^ 
ceives  ten  or  twelve  pcrj<»ns  ^t  din«« 
nfcr  evety  day.  He  never  eats  with 
the  Kiog»  except  in  tbe  country^' 
Ibr  It  is  cotttrary  to  etiquette  to  dine' 
in  pol^  with  his  father,  till  he  ar-* 
rives  at  the' age  which  entitles  bint 
to  wear  a  sword ;  a  period  at  that 
time,  not  fer  distant.  Thiscircum- 
Btaiice,^  however,  did  not  prevent 
bis  SUjQsky  declaring  bira  Regent, 
ou  bis  gohig  to  Atx-h'Chapene  ia 
M^y*  1791-  On  our  mentioning 
this  eircemstance,  he  said,  that  Gus« 
tavus  Adolphus  bad  taken  a  towa 
before  the  age  appointed  for  wear* 
iiig  a  sword,  lliis  exatnpfo  was 
.  unaoswerable.  On  one  of  (he 
PrioceV  pobfic  days,  we  remarked  a 
DalecarluD  placed  behind  the  rest 
<of  tbe  company.  His  Royal  High^' 
Aess  perceived  bim«  and  recognizing 
the  dress  of  bis  country,  prrssed 
through  tbe  crowd,  aod  taking  hini 
by  the  hand,  spoke  to  bim  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  roan,  s^ieeted  by* 
such  foodness,  retired  to  a  window 
and  shad  tears  of  joy  aed  tcfnderness. 
This  aeatie  suffid^tiy  proved  how 
little  it  costs  a  Prince  to  be  beloved, 
and  whet  gratitude  is  felt  for  the 
smallest  auentions;  how  culpebls 
and  iU*ad vised  then  is  that  Stive* 
reign  who  deprtvea  bimidf  of  the 
benedictions  and  attachment  of  the 
bsweat  rank  ef  bia  subjects,  when 
they  may  be  porcbased  at  so  cbea^ 
a  rate?  Gustavos  III.  enjoyed  this  ad- 
vantagr,aod  bia  son  treads  in  bis  foot« 
steps.  Whaie,  indeed,  can  be  find  so 
aafeagttida}  For  though  too  young  . 
to  eatimate  a  people's  love,  he  will 
one  day  fM  it  tn  its  fuH  force* 
Deatiiied  to  reign  over  a  irct  na^^ 
tiou,  he  vraU  Icam  from  his  fiitber 
/  never 
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ifcver  to  let  that  freedom  infringe 
u|K)n  lus  own.  Like  bina,  be  will 
unite  courage  an(!kprudence  to  ihat 
degree  of  poUcy.  necessary  for  a 
Prince,  whose  throne,  within  a  few 
years,  bis  been  raised  on  the  ruins 
of  an  aristocracy  ^  and  by  pursuing 
such  conduct^  bis  success  can  never 
be  doubted.  Having  studied  under 
60  excellent  a^master^  be  will  avoid 
the  indecision  which  generally 
rfiarks  the  character  of  a  young 
Pi  ince  entering  life  under  such  se- 
rious and  difficult  circumstances. 

*'  (The  above  article  was  written 
b/?fore  the  king's  dt;atb,  at  a  noo- 
ment  we  were  far  fiom  believing 
it  possible  so  atrocious  a  ctime 
sliould  deprive  the  Prince  Royal  of 
{(.protector,  so  peculiarly  necessary 
under  suoh  critical  circumstances. 
We  had  still  less  reason  to  believe  it 
poiisible,  that  beings  should  exist 
capably  of  approving  so  dreadful  a 
murder.) 

"  The  King  gives  a  supper  twice, 
and  very  frequently  thrice,  a  week. 
This  takes  place  on  opera  nights,  in 
an  apartment  belonging  to  the  the- 
,atre,  and  at  other  times  either  in 
the  palace  or  at  Haga.  Foreigners, 
who  have  once  had  the  lioiionr  of 
t>eing  admitted  into  his  society,  are 
always  invited.  His  Majt^sty  usu- 
ally seats  himself  at  a  corner  of  the 
table  bet  wcch  two  ladies ;  and  when 
at  Haga,  during  summer,  he  not 
onlj'  invites  foreigners  to  dinner, 
tut  expects  them  to  remain  there 
the  whole  of  the  day  :  on  this  occa- 
iion  the  guests  ^appear  cither  in  full 
dress,  or  in  uniforms  the^sanie  as  at 
Stockholm.  According  to  eliquetlc, 
no  Swedes,  under  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  can  be  admitted  to 
cat  with  theKing3  but  he  sometimes, 
as-a  mark  of  particular  favour,  invites 
subaltern  officers  to  his  table.  No 
particular  ceremony  is  observed  at 
the  King's  suppers,  evCn  when  the 


royal  family  are  |>reseot,  at  they 
frequently  ans  on  opera  eights. 
The  Queen  and  Princesses  place 
themselves,  without  the  siuaUest  re- 
gard to  precedence,  at  the  middle 
of  the  table,  and  are  waited  upon 
by  their  page<(.  His  Majesty's  pages 
are  almost  all  in  the  army,  and 
wear  the  distinctive  mark  of  their 
prufcssipn,^ which  is  a  white  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  the  arm.  The 
first  pages  t>elonging  to  the  Dutchess 
of  Sudermania,  and  the  King's  sis- 
ters, are  decorated  iu  the  same  man- 
ner. 

"  The  two  Princesses  give  each  a 
supper  every  week,  at  which  all 
foreigners  who  have  once  been  in- 
vited are  at  liberty  to  attend.— 
(iluinze  is  played  on  these  occasioiK; 
there  is  likewise  a  loto  table  where 
the  stake  is  very  low. 

"  The  education  of  the  pages  is 
very  much  neglected}  they  attend 
indiflerently  upon  every  Guej  ex- 
cept indeed  those  who  have  the 
rank  of  officers,  whose  services  are 
conlined  to  his  Majesty  and  the 
Princes,  the  latter  having  ao  pages 
of  their  own. 

**  Upon  quitting  Stockholm,  leave 
is  taken  separately  of  the  whole 
court  j  foreigners  are  iiitroduced  en 
this  occasion  by  their  own  n^i- 
nisters. 

"  During  our  stay  in  tlus  city,  we 
were  witness  to  the  first  audience 
of  a  Prussian  Envoy,  who  ^as  re- 
ceived in  the  following  manner.— 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  es- 
coctcd  by  domestics  in  the  rojnl 
J i very,  went  in- one  of  the  King's 
coaches  at  ha  if  past  seven  in  the 
evening,  to  tUe  hot^jl,  where  the 
Prussian  Envoy  was  lodged.  The 
minister  then  got  into  the  carriage, 
with  the  Dutch  Envoy  by  his  side, 
and  the  master  of  the  cereinoniei 
sat  backwards.  The  Phis^ian 
Chargi  (t^ffairci  followed  in  ano- 
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♦h^  c^rrfa^r,  £fnd  tliui  procreded  to 
thr  ^ihce,  whdfe  tbtfy  were  i«tro- 
doccitinto  the  grtmi  ball/  jn  which 
i\n  Majesry pities  ih  piiMrc,  and 
"^^heiv  a  numer<xis  asseiT>!)ly  waited 
ttis  arrival  On  il3  b^ng  a>moanced 
That  his  Majevty  was  reudy  to  re- 
ireive  ^he  new  minist  r*s  credentials*, 
the  doors  of  the  au  iit-me  chamber, 
adjoining  tl«)  great  h:»ll,were  thrown 
Jnpen.  'Ihe  kin^  was  seated,  \yith 
hfs  litit  on,  in  a  crimson  silk  arra- 
clh^ir  with  thr  arms  of  Sweden 
carvftlon  the*  back,  in  gilt  v.'ood. 
'J  headdros  w'asin  French,  which  he 
aivswered  with  inexpressible  dignity, 
Jn-tlteViflmelanguirivc.  Five  or  si5t  of 
the  principalofficer<of  thecor.rf  'a  ere 
placed  near  him.  On  the  retiring  of 
The  PfiHsian  Minister  from  his  Ma- 
^,ty's  presence,  he  was  conducted 
successively  t(*  the  Prince  Royal,  and 
the  mjt  ot  ilie  royal  family.  U'e  fol- 
4o<\ed  him  to  the  young  Prince's 
•apartrtteOt,*  who  pronounced  his 
discourse  in  the  nobkst  m.^i^ner, 
arid  w4;ti  all  tlie  courage  and  ftrm- 
vies^  of  a  sovereign  long  accustomed 
to  c<*!H»mon'.cs  of  the  kind.  We 
were  the  only  spectators  on  this  oc- 
<:asiunv  The  Envoy  was  then  con- 
•dncudhack  again,  altend<Mf  b)' the 
^:>raft  retinue,  and  in  the  uame 
-€4>adtj  which,  having  been  bought 
from  a  Dutch  minister,  had  ^ver 
4iiDce  been  pleasantly  called  by  hts 
nnnw. 

*•  No  carriages  but  those  belonging 
io  Embassadors  and  Senarors  are 
admined  into  the  court  of  the  cas- 
tle: a  most  inconvetneni  circum- 
-•tttirce  for  every  one  else;  the  piaz- 
zas bt'ing  open  on  all  side^,  conse- 
x^aomly  afFording-  no  manner  of 
shelttT  from  the  wind.' 

'*■  The  palaoc,  or,  as  it  is  n^naHy 
4ermcdy  the  royal  castle,  ts  situated 
in  the  city  properly  so  called,  nind 
•is  to  elevaicHl  as  to  make  a  point  of 
•view    from  every   qirarttr  of  the 


town*    Ttiotrgli  not  lai^e,'  the  ar- 
,  tjhifectufre  is  iD  tfo  good  a  «tjrlc,  that 
It  maycertaJnFybe  reararfled  ds  one 
of  the  handsomest  itiodern  •  pa]ace§ 
§0  Eiirot>e.   Ac<iord?ng  to  the  Duttli 
Traveller;  it  is  larger  ffian  th-  rov  tl 
residence    at  Copetiha^ny  tbotl^li 
neither  so  beaiatiftil,  nor  'so  mag*- 
nificentty  furnished.     We  are  «or* 
ry  to  contradict  the  «1)6Ve  a«thcr, 
but    truth    oWiges    us    tb    asSerf^ 
that  it  is  entirely  the  contfary.    it 
is  built  of  brick  faced  with  stone, 
whh    an    Italian    roof,    begtin    b^ 
Charles  XI.-' and    copiple^ed     by 
Adolphus  Frederick.  'Its  form  i^ 
nearly  square,  and  the  inner  court 
is  t^o  honfdi^ed  and  sixCy'feet  long*, 
and  two  hundred  and  twcnty^fout 
Ijvide.      There  are  seventceri  win- 
dows in  front,  and  fiffeen  on  the 
iides;   the  lieight  is  ^dur  siorifr8> 
one  of  which  is  an  etitresoi.    Tbfe 
entrance  court  is  feemicircular.     It 
h  s  twenty- three  windows  lii  front. 
1  en  Doric  colunAus  timted,  support 
an   equal  number  of  lonfc  carya- 
tides, over  which  are  ten  Coi^inthiati 
pilasters,  ascettding  to  th6  top  df 
the  edifice.      The   southern   side, 
where  the  theatre  is  eredted,  has 
^ix  largf*  Corinthian  eolumm  uiiited, 
and  crowned  with  tr6phits.     This 
building  has  Iwenty-^one'  windows, 
and  is  tl»ree  hondr^d  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  long.-   Tlie  opposite  side 
is  exactly  of  the  same  length.     The 
fourth   side,  towards  the   sejr,   has 
twenty-ihrt'e  windows,  antJ  is  tbfee 
hundred     and    sixty-four    feet    in 
kngth.      It  consrsts  of  sit  stories, 
three   of  v.liidi  are  entresols  5  the 
M'ir!£;s  Inive  only  three.     The  maih 
IvKly  of  the  building  has  nine  win- 
dows, and   consists  of  only  three 
stories  with  an  entresol,  and  three 
arcades  in  the  middle.     Pilasters  of 
the  composite  order  form  the  front, 
and  two  small  Ionic  col  awns  sup- 
port e<»di  window  of  the  first  story. 
'      /2     -  '  The 
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iuilding^,  ,iThe;a.epi^  of  ^Ii«?^piaia 
building  fr^rn  tb^prioprpalenirance^ 

fcetfoo  .the  .t3^p  otter  sl^i.arc 
jBJrc^dc«,  gqfvJng  for^iioors, ,;  The 
builc(iP&  iy^^.  the  &glit  of  ^teps.  is 
paljr  fori^-two  feet  deep.  0|i  each 
side  of  tl^ifli  flight  is  a  large Jioo  iii 
l]\ro»ze.,  A  fiindll  court  betore  one 
q(  the* fronts  of  the  cattle  fierVe^  as 
41  terrace  of  coflan^UDJcsiUQn  from 
one  pavilion  to  another. ..  This  is 
two  Jiuudred  ax^  sixty  feet^  by  a 
bundrcd.aod  thirty,  and  was  intend* 
ed  to  forcB  a  parteri-e*  A  han4r 
soine  inarlble  balustrade  rups  along 
the  key*  and^oniamonts  tbesid^s  of 
the  flight  of  ^eps.  The  pavilions, 
.iconsisting  of  only  one  stpry,  have 
pine  wi^qws  towards  the  court, 
nod  the  saitte  number  toward^  the 
lUy. ,  jt|^c  lower  part  of  these  pa» 
jwiliom  w^  m^ant  for  an  orangery, 
.l)4t;tff'^.^la'ce.  is  ^ipployed  for  other 
j2urQc»K;s/,  "^  whole  isfiiiMfhed 
^Vfitn  ^jc^dai  ,  .  . 
•  •"  Xlje, iql^apd ^is  yery-.tandsome, 
und  rjch]^  pfK^ai^enftedv  It  is  a-bna 


han4i;  and  this  ctergy,  bnrgestt^  aifdl 
peaiianls  bti  the  left;  This  ch^bcr 
is.  itiag;Diticei1tr entirely  vaitimlMi 
by,t  ■^i|feJ2>  cont^lnip^  sefettttri- 
budeb.  ^Jticbsrtl  for  "as^efhibBng 
tbe  ciifferM  Orders  of  Ict^ihoj^ 
i5  ^adjoin  in^,  and  beyjond  t1«rordtber 
rooms,  in  which  the  sihaiSSknitrly 
met  In .  the  first  of  tUyfe'lbrre 
chambers  are  four  pieces  bf  tkpi^ry, 
representing  xtie  battles:  of  Ch^rtes 
Xt.  presented  to  that  priiicc'  by 
Lewis  XI y.  '  '    ''■ 

'^  The'  King^s  Apartm^nM.-^His 
Majesty  receives  in  an  evening,  in  a 
large  scjuare  sitfloon,  oroamentedirith 
pilpirs  of  gilt  wood,  id  wbtd>  are 
two  marble  statues  as  large  a^  life 
by  /Ser^ellj^  the  one  rem?eMkit)Dg 
Appllp,  the  other  Veuns  CaflipVgei; 
the  bead  of  the  latter  copiedlfrom 
the  Countess  Hapkf  u^  a .  ceWbrated 
court  beauty^  These  '  arc' pfcrted 
opposite  each  other,  wkh  glisses'be- 
hind  them.  AJarge  and  very  Inndr 
some  s^dOn.  adjoining  is  fartihbed 
with  French  velvet,  a  proAtsiitti  of 
glasses,  and  six  basts  of  the  (nnesent 
royal  family  by  Sergell.  A  imali 
cabinet,  joibs  the  saloon,  and  isferves 
as  a  pa^^age  to  the  gallery.  '  It  con- 
tains an,  antique  marble  basb6j}'Mp^ 


^4red  a^d  tweii^y-fiVe  feet  in  length,  ported  by  three  lions*  paws,  Wliidk 
ands  for^yrjtyo^  .widct ;  and  is  sur-  bavi^bobti repaired. Herear^lti^ dn- 
ro^fylfd  by 'a  gallery,  /wi^h  a  marble  tique  statues,  Pescencius  Niger JTiiho, 
.stwc^l^^  ^- ;  Jpd^  tbe^  stairs  att  and  .t^t  o^  a  yoaxiig  man  hcitcfing' a 
'/».    .     i       .    .  ,.        •/.  .     swaif  vritb  a  serpent  in  its' bM;^  In 

the  gallery  are  a  great  miSt^rr  of 
very  fine  fjlcturesj  among  ^tbett, 
two  Chtld^b  by  *  Renben'«V  the 
Judgment  bf  Farii  by  Cby^ffY^^ 
nus  atid  Adi/itis  by;  Le'  lifeftte.*^ 
These  tW(4  last  jpicifurc*  ^re  t6inpa- 


^  f i'e..  in  general  be^iQtifu), 
^bein|r  q£  fine  , flag  stone,  and  the 
banister^^r  fr^vieotly  faced  with 
marye, 

"The  State  Chamber  is  oppo- 
. site  the.  cliapel,  and  of  the  same_ di- 
mensions,    lie  King's  throne  is 


.  placed  ninety-five  feeTfrom  the.en-    nions,'  an^  are  so  beautiful,  ibdi 
.   trance^   leaving,  a  space  or 'thirty    <!o   great    hotiouir:  t</  ihe 
feet  bchijid.'^  lliis  throne  is  raised    scbool'.  '.TtHi  (oirt-^  Ev^Ug^ii 
eight  steps,  and  the  hall  '     '*"    •     -•     '•     -^^    ^  •         ^w*- 

^^nh  benches,  forming' 

!thc^e-as/arai»  the  door,    Thip^nb-  ;folourji?^''Vltjii^^  t&lii^l! 


bies  axe  placed  oh  the  King V  right  'pictuffc'* 


by 
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V^,,Bab^s;  Moosieqr  de  Tmsir 
bo>igbt  it,  when  travelling,  at  the 
goalrhoosc,  fijir  a  ducati;  A  de^id 
Foxiridgc^  8  finished  pjctcrre  by 
HQn4'^pcter;  x  Vcn^ ,  sod  *Adonis 
t/  Vaqdyke  *  it  is  imppssib^  to  see 
thu^^paiutlng  wuhout  iin^jginiDg  the 
zrtlsiy  t3Cg.3Q  it  for  another  subject,' 
thsi  .Adonis  reseaiibling  'a  dead 
Chifis,t  carrying  to  the  Sepulchre, 
and  tho  head  of  .Veaus  being  like 
L^  6rvin*$  Magdalen.  A  variety  of 
pretty  Flemish  pictures  some  of 
tUaqgubjr  AVovennaus,  A  3t.  Jerome 
by,y^i3i^^'ke :  this  picture  had  been 
qiupff^^jp^VW^d,  but  .h^§  been  re- 
U»ucti^/.,  tJlyssie^,  arid  .'Aiffx^per- 
«wd^rig;!,i)tchil!es  16"  defend  the 
Greeks^  fipcly  painted  by  Lairesse. 
AoEbiJpfppkher  holding  a  book,  a  va- 
luahaeL]]itle  picture  by  ^em'brandtf 
tbc/l^bt  iinely  t^ljrowa  in.  _A 
Biitcner.'  ripping  up  aa  ox  .by  Te- 
nlers«  a  subject  frequently'  treajed 
hy  that,  artist.  A  picture  of  the 
Grand  Pensioner  de  Witt,  supposed 
iq  be  by  Vandyke,  Ruljcnss  Fa- 
n?ily  by  Vandyke,  a  ippst  valuable 
picture,  5o:pe  well  painted  birds 
by  Vauacht,  l664,  -An  Old  Wo- 
man  .by  Rembrandt..  A  Mercury, 
ftupposr^d  (o  be  a  RuWns.s  this  was 
purchased  at. the  custom-house  at 
^n;verp.  .  A  fine  picture  of  Game- 
i^er^r  ..Vandyke's  school;  the  faces 
are  tbouglat  to  represent  .ihe  family 
of  Charles  h  Mercery  and  Argus 
tjy,Sk»<^ni  dc  Pesaro,  Mutius  Sce- 
vola.by  Poi^ssin  :  .this  small  picture 
.ia.'Un tort  Innately  much  ibjured.  Su- 
aajin^  p^iinted  on  wood^  by  Rubens. 
Birth  of  £richibonius>  a 'sketch,  by 
Jlubcnu.  A  Virgin  by  Vouel :  en- 
.graivings  have  been  takc^n  of  this 
pktu^..  Two  beautifviriaiidiicapes 
by  Bcrghem.  A  Virgviv  supposed 
to  ^  by  Holbein.  A  Child,  thought 
to  be  ^Tilian^  a  little  injured.  *  Ren- 
der vntQ  C^r,  ^c*  a  fine  picture 
by.  JLa;Qfran«  i  t^e  ooloofii  arp  &ded 


in  some  places,  but  several  of  the 
heads  arc  extremely  fbe.  Ttiis 
Mllery  also  conialnJ  thirteen  nn^ 
ti<qu6  marble  str^fQes :  the  most  va-^ 
luabtelstbat  of  Endymion,  in  thd 
n)iddle  of  the  room:  nothing  caa 
possibly*  be  more  beautiful  j  it  !» 
indeed  One  of  the  firiest  pieces  of 
an'tiquiry  nbw  in  existence.  He  is 
represented  reposing  at  length;  one 
leg  and  arm  hare  "been  repaired, 
but  not  in  the  best  manner.  Thii 
magnificent  antique  was 'purchased 
by  his  Majesty  at  Romfe;  in  J  784, 
and  co-it  only  two  ihoqsaind  dfecats. 
The  pope/  wbulir  dertdinl)"  never 
have*  Consented  io1ts  bt^ing'^akeri 
froni  liomc;,'1iad  hft  rtpt  M'ished  \6 
oJ)Jig^*t^ie  King,  who, •a*''th6' same 
time/  ri&ught  the  nidb  Mn's<^«,  and 
IbVee  either  *gt!>tues,  for'thfee  thoti- 
sand  ducats.^  The Mnsej?'&re  not  all 
equally  fine,  nor  are  they  lbdt?ed  in 
the  first  style  of  anfiqiles,'but  they 
are  s^ill  Very  valuable  to  thoj^e  who 
studjf  i'cUlptu'fe,  eveiy  6ne  6f  them 
being  distinguished  for 'some  parti- 
cular beauty.  This  ?s  a  ^r^at  ad* 
vnutage  to  the  Swedes,  who  have 
no  bluer  bpporti/nlty  than  whAt  the 
Kings  palace  afibrds  ibe^m  of  seed- 
ing either  (Sreek  or  Ronfati  Antiques, 
"  Theijrapcry  of  fh^si  statdes  h 
the  best  ^ciecuted,  Polj^Hrntnia  and 
Terpsichore  dfe  parfi^owf^'  fine: 
Euterpe,  Erato,  Clia,  afrd '  Ihrftnia, 
good  i  Melpomene  a^d  Tbdlld,  bmt 
very  moderate}  and*  t^lape  the 
worst  amongst  ihem.  /"'ttlcre  are 
several  more  pictures  iti  thdg^allery, 
which  have  been  miich^pprdved  by 
dififereni  journalists,  particularly 
the  three  Graces,  and  the'marriage 
of  Amphytritc,  said  to  be  by  Rubens; 
but  we  did  not  mention  them  •• 
such:  having  .reason  to  t>erieve, ' 
from  tho  testimony  of  Sw^des^» 
whose  partiality  to  their  country 
would,  have  induced  them  to  speal: 
iQ  t]^cu  favour,  that  they  were  <^ly 
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paint(»d*  l^^e  popiU  of  tbat  great 
piaster.   There  is  a  statue  of  Apoiio 
CytbaAsede,  wbich«  haviog  lost  tLe  . 
bead,  u:a^  long  thought  to  veprefient 
a  n^oman^  and  as  such  was  engiavrd 
by  Cavaceppi.     The  pcipe   having 
procured  the  same  filatue^tn  a  per- 
fect state,  having  all  the" same  at*- 
•titbatea  as  tn^  one  at  Stnckboltu, 
£>Qqd  pat  the  mistake,  which  aro«e 
from  the  GOfitume  bring  that  of -a 
isfnale.     An  antique  Prieste^ ;  and 
a  Fawo  rcptsing:    tlie  latter,    by 
Sergei  I,  is  small,'  but  the  body  ex- 
tieuiely  beautiful :  it  may  with  trmb 
be  regarded  as  the  roaster^piece  ot 
tiiat  superior  artist.     A  oloset,  or 
passage^ room  adjoining  the  gallery, 
c«>Qtaia8  two  Fauns  catrying  vessels 
lillrd  witb  Wtoe,  and  a  Woman 
boldiog  a  Cup.     Th^-re  are  several 
pictures    in    the  saloon  •-^Achilles 
4iscovtred  amongst  the  Daughters 
of  Lycomedes  j  a   pJeaefng  picture, 
auppose-d  -to  be    by   Wandcrverff. 
The  Presf  ntatifrti  in  the  Temple,  by 
the  younger  •  Tiepolo.     Its  compj- 
|iion>   the  Birth  of  Christ,  by  the 
same  hand.    -Th©  Triumph  of  Am* 
phylrite,  attributed  to  Paibens,  but 


cvf  a  Drunken  Silenas.     Achillea, 
when  a  Child,  which  ha<i  been  re- 
paired.   Two  small  aQtiqneMufiics. 
Marble      coluoans,       iepresen4ihg 
Trunks  of  Irecs     Two  are  carxcd 
with  Dogs'  Tosngues,  and  one  cban« 
aeiled,  wiib  a  .fiLisket  tor  a  Chapi- 
ter.   Two  Hippogryphs,     A  little 
antique,  fem^ile  goat  t»  n  good^tyle. 
A  large  Horia  of  Ptrmy,  can  ed  aad 
tenuinaled  by  a  Boar^i  Head^  the 
whole  placed  upon  difieraot  pveces 
of  antique  sculpture  anoa^^ti  togs^ 
tber,  which  lias  a  good  r^ot^  Iwo 
stumps  of  granite  eoiumnK:^  '.on  one 
\%  a  sepulchral  urn,  or  <a  hear  a  vase 
carved  with  hgwres  ot  childrftn  ami 
birds,  not  ill  executed^  and  oo  the 
other  a  piece  of  porphyry  in  tbc 
form  of  V  a  bucket.    Another  talooo 
Contains  a  portrait  of  Cbaricsl.  to 
the «  Vandyke   style.  '     Four  WfiU 
painted    ht-Mds    by   Nor^au.      Th« 
Crowning -with  Thorns,  a  lat^e  pic- 
ture, .taken  from,  a    church,   the 
painter  unknown ^  some  parts  fioei* 
executed.      A    sepulchral    um   ia 
Compartments,  supported  by  four 
Lions'  Paws   of  di^rrnt  sorl^  of 
marble.     A  large  Sfpulclxral  Vase, 


believed 'to  be  b}'  his  pupil  Diepen-    the  cover  of  another  k.nd  of  niarble, 


beck,  (We  liave  aliTcdv  taken 
notice  of  ibrs  picture.)  A  Mndona, 
supposed  lobe  by  Corregin.  Zisga's 
Couiipiracy,  in  Rembrandt's  mariner, 
and  certainly  of  his  school,  A  fine 
ponrait  of.  Cromwell,  in  high  pre* 
^rvacion,  A  Woman's  Head  by 
jParmesan .  Tbe^  Heati  oi  Ch rist  by 
Albert  Dursr:  the  red  too  predo- 
xnioant  •^ A  picture  by  Ruoens,  sub- 
ject Silenuk  -,  the  painter  has  aiiowed 
biixw^f  sonse  liberties  in  the  com- 
position ^not  very  deceive.  The 
paiEUit)^  has  been  much  inured, 
but  engravings  ha%e  been  taken  from 
it,  which  may  be  seen  in  different 
coLcouons..  There  arc  several  mftre 
.  picturea  in  this  room,  with  some 
ft»tn^  aofd  buau.    A  soiall  atatae 


with  the  ri^reseniation  of  a  Yoirog 
Lit)n  dcvodriDg  a  Boll,  An  aotiqoe 
Marble  Seat.  Two  small^Ttnaioi 
wiih  Hermapl>rodite9.  A  small 
Statue  of  Paris  on  one  knee  belore 
.the  Apple.  A  large  Vase  of  mo- 
dcro  gi-aniie,  unfortunately  hrokfff. 
A  fii^e  antique  Vase  wHh  handle*  of 
a'beautitol  shape,  anxi  in  good  pie- 
servatioii.  The  tabt^  and  cbirane/- 
pieces  of  these  apartment* arc  oroa- 
me-Mted  with  a  variety  of  vfSfS,lMWCi 
ahd  bronze:?)  some  ot  which  arc  a»" 
tiqties,  and  otliers  only  cop*^-  ^" 
one  room  there  is  a  very  great  Kjd* 
lection  of  1  arge  «trthen  ware  disli«» 
distinguished  by  the  nama^o^^  ^ 
phael^s  Ware:  Kkewisa  vttie*  of 
Smdiiih  Poiphyiy  a^baaotifoli^ 
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and  exquisite  workmanship f  some 
basU>  and  a  smali  stataeof  the  Gkid 
Pan.  •  All  the  apnrtments  on  ihh 
fioor  are  magnificent.  At  one  eod 
ia  an.eaiiog-room  of  a  good  aac,  ia- 
ftvior  in  besuty  to  the  rest.  1  hei^ 
la  ^  invU  theatre  adjoining,  in  which 
Fmtch  playa  werefooDerly  perform^- 
cd;  hnt  DOW  it  k  nsed  as  amusic- 
roorD>  where  we  beard  a  womaa 
aiDg»  who  must  hav&  been  .nearly 
sisty  yeafs*  dd,  having  sang  at  the 
cosoaation  of  Adolphufi  Frederick. 
Her  method  of  singing  was  excel" 
ient^.  much  superior  ta  any  thing 
we  bad  heard  at  the  opera  during 
oar  stay  iu  Sweden. 

'*  A  small  passage  leads  from  the 
sqoare  saloon  to  the  King's  l>ed» 
chamber^  in  which  is  a  bust  of  Mar- 
daniede  Brioiin&y  a  great  beauty  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine.  "This  cbam* 
boit  joins  a  small  room,  containing 
portraits  of  Lewis  XVL  and  hia 
Queen,  drawn  with  a  |>en ;  a  pic- 
ture of  a  Woman  in  Mourning,  and 
another  of  Baron  Artnfelt  in  Ar- 
inonr  by  Vertrouller,  a  Swede,  who 
has  been  received  into  the  Academy 
in  France.  From  tbcHce  we  ascend- 
ed a  very  narrow  staircase,  into  a 
amail  room  in  the  entresol,  which  is 
■ornamented  with  much  taste.  The 
dr^ux^.jngs  are  by  Masrellier,  and 
there  are  several  bronzes  iu  the  an- 
tique manner,  very  vi  dl  dispoeed  in 
samll  niches.  Through  this  room 
we  passed  to  what  the  King  terms 
bis  divan,  which  is  very  small,  but 
eiitrenv*!y  richly  furnished  in  tlie 
Tarfeish  style,  and  ornamented  by 
two  lamps  in  the  best  taste ;  these. 
are  place4  upon  tripods  sufficiently 
bigb  to  rest  upon.  Nothing  can  be 
iDore  beautiful  than  the  divan  when 
lighted.  On  entering  the  small  ^}>art* 
ments,  we  complied  with  the  usual 
edquett^  of  taking  off  ^ our  s^orda. 

'*  The  second  story  consists  of  a 
variety  of  apartment v  in  ooe  .9f 


which  his  Majesty  holds  hislcree 
four  tim<:s  a  week,   at  eleven   or 
twelve  o*ciock.    The  same  etiquettp 
as  at  Versailles  is  observed  at  the 
GAondes  et  peiUesx  Eaitriea.     The 
court  is  held  every  other  Simday,  in 
a  veuy  long  gallery  adjoining  3  ueufi 
to  which  is  a  saloon  tor  play.     The 
great  gallery  communicates  witii  th& 
Queen*s  apartments;  and  th^  vkatl^ 
ing-room  tor  the  courtiers  attendant 
at  the  King's  Iev(fe  leads  to  the  cuuo- 
ci) -chain her »  i(4  which,  is  a  variety 
of  pictures.— A  large  and  very  fine  ^ 
one  by  Laires«te,  represeotipg  AchLJir 
le's  at  the  very  moment  his  sex  ia 
discoveired  at  the  court  of  Lycome*. 
t!iG&\  thefour  Fathers  of  the  Church^ 
in  one  fine  large {>icture,.by  Bubensj 
Susanna  and  (he  two  Elders,  by  the 
.same  master — this  last  is  very  fin<^ 
iu  good  preservation,  and  a  strong 
imitation  of  nature ;    Darius*s  F^ 
roily  at  the  feet  of  Ale^Kander,  by 
Trcvisani,  one  of  bis  best  pictures} 
Port  rails    of  Gustavus    Vasa    and 
Charles  XIL;    a  fine   Portrait    of 
Queen  Christina;  bv  Bjeck ;  a  Bu4^ 
of  Gustavus  .\dotplius ;  the  Prince 
Royal/ by  Sergei,  wiih  a  Child  at 
full  length,    entwining  a    garland 
around  the  bust;  a  bionze  Bust  of 
CharJe*  XII    by  the  younger  Bouv 
diarilou.     Masrellier  shewed  us  $ 
plan  for  ecUarging  the  counctl*cham- 
ber,  by  joining  it  to  the  neit  room, 
in  w[iich  is  a  picture  by  Gagnerot  of 
thr   Pope,  acconapanying  Gustevu» 
III.  to  the  Museum. 

*'  A  Royal  Museum,  is  in  con* 
templation,  which  is  tobo composed 
of  the  great  collection  made  by  Xh% 
celebrated  Nict  demua  Testtn,  to 
whom  Stockholm  is  indebted  i(>r  tt9 
finest  buildings  j  together  with  that 
of  his  son  Charles  Gustavus,  whose 
reputation  as  a  statcimtm,  and  as  a 
€onnoi8*»eur  in  the  fine  acts»  is  equally 
great.  To  whldi  wtU  be  adikd,  the 
fioUfctioa  <^  Quceo  I^misa  Ukicoj 

the 


\i?n 


^mffw^^fi^f^Mn* 


>hp  fifft.itfqriarcK  WI19 jj-^^^^^^  jifipe  ^^^  Aal^'oi^p.'^iThejWict 

bf  hls'^j^istf  Pcc;  The  m^3pDtojiuo  ;4f^,  t^|e^^i|^^^ 

nierto  bruii^t  to  Swc^dcQ^  ^bich  ;of  tkeilis^^bytfflrcgip^DTqpiyriBir- 
itrm  cptfipd8<?  one  of  l^iT^>HJ  V^^^  r.Jf^g  9:,filfjf,  ^i.(ife'j|B0!rttHi3iB»'»- 
nibte  coilcctfohs,  to  be  8ttf>,  ont  of  rteade4;d)if,}l^fl^i?Raof^'lMBQj*d 

;it»ly. •' .  Endypion^  Appno,  aqi'rbe    ,tweot|r iufiies#i#{ti^W'Qi|»  difiSuit 

^'rtJtift  M*as<^'  )viU  be,  in  point  of 
^culpjfiire;'  its  iiiQst.  shining,  prna^ 
Aiet)t^/ Ijl^'p^aVso  to  coDtaiix  j)J<;t«|res 
and  drawi^g^sjby  the  .Sral;,nif)^jten, 
of  wbicfc  t'hiiieeq.  Tolunies  are  «U 


operas;  t^oOf  «l^  »ffcj 

tions  in.  t^  ^nnjt  actr'wlwk^xfepf- 
jent^tbfiijo^Wtspfi  Qii«sti0t|lp:^ 


'readj^  cplJectcfJ  5  cfngraViogiy  ^In^oit 
'airpVoofiafia  tbe  j|5nc$t  of  ^eiip^ 

Etruscan  ya^;  Vonzes;  ^edaTs  ^  ^  tfael?aii<uiirHPi^;b{(^^ 
'intiqpfe  kind  piQdrra  .cohis^  ^19901^-    tbf  pur^j^fcl^l  o^bherp.^QnaaM- 

IngliT^))  Xotwenty  tbQi\sanilp  per  pbltf  of.  iJ^iQg*  ao4  .^rate^tmn^ke 
'  Ing  conVpose'd  of  tkrcc  ycrjr^  va|uaUe  .frea^  q«p^iijca-^jt.batiP«kKf|.o»l*« 

tdMectipns,  &c.  &.C.  '  cu^sic  ;^f  l}>Ja4H»aWiiaM»rif«H^' 

•'From  the  iJ^a  we  have  gjvcn  of    fine^,}  b^tOi^  igoc^aoti^  ofidftcji** 

ttie  plan',  a  feyour3bleoi|inioi;L,ofU3,t    {imgCi  iQ.ack  u  .ini^>q«sible  .Ifttjll^e 

iiaturaUy  be  formed  of  tbiynmseuip.  of  tjc  fwtiy^  ^>H«b  bus  |be&9|Mtl|t- 
•Kd.  de  V'redenheiai  is  to  bav^  \Le  di-  lion  of  being  gopd*/  TJbo^MMiap 
'irtectiofa  of  ibU  inatkutiofli  as  b^ing    fff  ElecV«  id?«i'  «ippr^,>M  "B^  are 

intendapt  of  all  ^{a  Majesty-*  differ- 
"cbt  collections  teldtive  to  tb<»  ar*a. 
'TbiB  .choice  is  wrry  flattering,  and 
•"tntifit  be  ubtversaHy  apprpycd,  par^ir 

'cfdariv  IJJr  tbbsfe  who,  like  oursdi^eS; 

'|iaFCth^p!tea|nre  of  bis  acquaintance. 

'   «'  I'hert  ^c  four  tbeatrcsat  Stockt 

Tfjblo).  Thi  grartd  Swedish  opera  on 

IVfondayiS/  and  sorneiimes  on  Tlmrs- 

ifitiy^,  iK  tpltfMy  well  supplied  wi(h 

J)crformer?.'    Mr.  Kasten  has  a  fine 

yotoe,  btft'^fe' style  of  singing  wants 

greqtinito^V^mentj  bis  per$on,  howr 

ievcr,^'and*bl^  rt!iap*ner  of  acting.  Is 

geod  and  geiitjemannke.    Madame 

MiHfei'H^ a  great  talents,  tbpugh  we 

thought  her  Danish  accent  very  disr 

iigr^abttl:  'her  husband'  is, an  ex- 

jpdteiifpcHbrrner  on  theyi<)I?n^  Th« 

balleri  are  ttndcf  the  direction- of  a 

jPrencbroan.. and  are  very  goodi   Ma-     , „-^  .,^,  ^.,-.^-,,,  ,^  __. 

•penjbi^ell^^aMi^wbpfirsUpjpew^      "admihpl  int0,i«iWF.Q*|«*«|K-y?*^ 


also.  vecy,^ldi|r'a^  in^^icyr  ^^^^^ 
Thetis.  ^nd^FeltU8»  bo- QiAi'Pp99t 
with  b<ii  yfity  indi^^«ant  'romc* 
though  co^pQisdi  :byMin  t-Miflf  • 
Thit  opcR  i»  r^inaf;MWft>  frqlDL'it^ 
having  bp^iv,,reliea«e4a^ -UiP  Jicw>" 
lotion  o<  17721  u:bcn  t4»e:iSiP&:tt- 
mained  at  ihip  .ubi^re^itW-^eftU 
night,  aQ4  aepc^aved^calii^  lo^fo 
attentive  to^  Uic-opecHj  <»Hi}Oiwn 
those  wbo^hadrf(Hn^i5J«ai^f  Ikfiphin 
in  agitati<>(^4  i^}d'«0trpi$mblf7^ 
pect  it  wqu)4  .'betMiC^ivieseMiDn 
op  the  (uiW^ag'^daytr:  Tfcr?^i{fc 
of  adroitianpci^ibirt^FTtw*  Mmp 
for  the  bq9t,p]|€e$|  boi  tb069Tmo 
have  not  si^tg.in  a^bos  gQiimi>l9r>|o 
into,  the  ;BmphitbeatYe.  .BmeigM^ 
pf  distinction  u^ally  ak  wiilr'^r 
respective  ipii|iaters|  indMd^  iMf 
would  .^nd  •  Q^r  difficdll/  i«  -baKg 


i<Wb|;W  tes^Msetl  Afid^i^^  *;^  ^'^¥Aib  tbi^at're'wiA  hf'^'dc!^'^  both 

>9Ai4w^'6nMg;iiAii^  it  tb6  OpHhi  tbtjC^'  dnd '  inconvenient^  ^ad  wai 
•  iiodie>3:  thn fmr^h  ^Hfkfi  %rgfe,  -  piilifed^kfb^li  hi  179! "tffench  plav* 
^  «idM  filtt^ftM^t^o^tfto-faim'  are  •  W<ff  perforttsed  oiV  V^eihe^ays  and 
'  ilmW>»<^Wd  'iipBi*rt«liri^^^^?jr  "^FHda^ii^nd  Strtdishopfes  the  rest 


hsQlf 
t*ep-W{)dr.|>f|ltj«lfc^UiS^'hii'«^  'baTKfcdlai^y'Wtlie  octaVron.  The 
Jiofflik.'>  ««¥ferti!i3iPth«*l»^ilfeixi  jior^  Jv^is^  iirfe  Very.ricb,  hn<J ,  exactly 
fltato^-'lrfNl  «*triittA!y'?B|fcb.  *t  -^  "^l  •  '  fcli^rbctcfUdtV  BoA  fhigediea  and 
?f  «>«frT!ii»«feci«rb  M*i«^hanif^me,  'coWeiiei  are  perforin'^,  tod  ihe  ad- 
-i«Bd:iiih«:«iaj;«^larig^  fti-fnittg^'iftd-  '"  AUtaiicc! !s the  same  a8Xqth^Fren<;h 
-if«|*eria»^gitcattJe^c«^  rfV)f«/."It  "f  bysj^tw^cnty-lfouV  sktflBiigs  the  best 
-)dccifpM'«tle^  •tde^bf'^tlite-NbHii-  "  JlaW.  "TFferii^h  glajs  lifavc  ceased  Jo 
-A^uatai  afad-teWflft^fJWHfflHg;  ex-    W'pfei^med  slnc^  ttic  UqfQrtunaitc 

v**e « wr  Jtif©  OTpjJdiite^  Pafiide^  t>f  f he    '  ''^'  Farcies  a iid  ^mfc 


Farcies'  and  ^niii?  operas  $fe 

#riBWW''8ophili'  AJbertiBtfi'  l^Fh^^        itMhi  a  fourth  tKeaCre^'  very,  much 

'   '    ^^^FamUy  '%  th%  itylfe'  of  the*  Boufevardiat 

■  .cu^r^akA  '-u.il-     ji^i>  ^ajji^  Sadler;?  iV'elfij  >af  I^i^- 

don. 


*)tlK|^t>fi]y-Me^i^  t^(ft 

!  IBupjehapitttr^df  thfe'j^llih  rd'fix)ht    ^     ^  .  ,     ^ 

«i^-in>n>  cii«f  «'  Aspiari^  mailU-  '^♦'f Operas  are  only  performed  poce 

fi^^tcy %c  a'ftrtmkhl  dtiring  siihimef  r the  jgp- 


-'fteixd'itt'lKe'Weii'rMIli/ tfit^e  ^re 

'yoKftlMHl^Mfr'thcliiiDiib'bii^ge.      ' 
-.'  •f^1SePrctitii:«ehetfttftVei'jrfn«ch 

^ItDietite  «ty»&of  6iirt^)p^iie?al  oties; 
•tM^'it 'fe^  <»irtatttiy  1riry''j^ea«ant  to 
JRwnehtaeii  to-^tte'AWwted^  by^  the 
aftcc  ftf  tliidi*;c6tftiti*y«ier?  at 


ighl  dtiring  siiromef  r  the  gp" 

fldraltt^  of  people  oi'^^ais^n  bei|^ 
|h  the  country,';  tlie  ;Vai)t  of  th^i 
acobseiiM^tit  1%  not  Tett/^*^  / 

'^  A  masked  Ball  v'as  ]^Vyen  at  tbo 
6^cHt-h6use  every  ^^i^ay^  ,  dm»g 
Htc  '  cqrmval,  Mrhibh  '  w'f  ^  p^scd  at 

^ - ^ -,    fctd^khoIiVi,      A   ticket  costs  p^\j 

iuob  1 'dfeiatiec  ffbm  ^hfeif  native   tWfemy-fobr  skcilings, ..^d ,'pQ.  ofo 
mA,  tdkd  iie«4y'«f  th^' «k(r«Aity  of  "xs  aclmittecl  without  i'  dimlno,  or 


^«<luAtb«ni  •  rtgiocS^v  "^  f^f-uA*-  %as 
•li^r'a^ett  lett«h"^flfjtod  ihe  pnh- 
d^l  pM^rmSf  ^effP^i^h'm%ey  and 
MiOhHR^i^  th«  Kin]|^,gi[^&e^s;  that 
-m^pj^^rsextrtfWiikaiy^hc!  shemld 
<  iNti^  <)<iUl[ed  6i(y;kholfhr  but  the 
*fobMtitft  (tf  tbiy  !biah  ty  a  j^obf,  that 
•fp^t^lcnts  aijd^oirfrrf  dnJ^rstand- 
^ingilaib  "t^ttieitikties*  jpth^d  tri  a  bdd 


sonie  c^.lhVr  raasqueradc'haWt  •/  tboap* 
Itideedi  «4io  go  into  tfcfe  PPp*?? bow, 
hlaybress  as  ihey  please  iixui  though 
the  %'\6w  of  thtt  company  beldwls 
yefry  agreeable,  it  is.  so  a^c^ppauicSd 
by  dust,  and  unple.a5ai?;t^,^l|si,  tU|t 
people  of  fashion  seldom  gp  thither. 
Ttie^ing  constantly  Wend^  tho 
toaslted  balls;  but  though  |)e  is  jMr^- 


Bwrtiaiid  *h*  Wacto68t'?rtgratitodie.    sfeilHy  known,  heepjoys  fhc.amuse 
JB^'liehWloifrt©  his 'Majesty, 'arid   'hiferftt'ahd  loving  to  make  use  of 


sWi^httinher  of  ^quUtiog  Sweden,  to 
^pdMbtlti^'<Ar  d  ffifthi-rttii"th'eah'e  dt 
mfi^^^Mght  toi'tfnrf-ittdedd  would, 
;Jitm5  tailed  df^  offe^r  'Ham '  such  a 
^Vourllf'of  thtf  fftfBliei-'  '  -••    • 


the  liberty  allowed  in  a  mask,  is 
h^ve/  offended  at  being  answered 
in  the  same  manner* 
'  ^'  Th^  wardrobe  of  the  OfetL 
kcfoatUttrytich,  and  tberc  is  iTo 

tbeatr^ 
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RomantU  SiUnaiioti  qf  tik^^CUf^^^  Ronda. 


theatre  where  th^  actor.9,  4aneer8, 
&c.  are^more  baodsomeiy  dreMed; 
The  sanfte  characters  which  are 
dressed  ia  stuff  at  Par b,  are  here 
^ired  in  siik.'  The  orchestra  is 
Qpmposed  of  more  than  forty  mvi« 
sicians>  who  are  tolerably  go€>d  pef- 
foroiers  5  and  indr penden  tly  ot  tbcbe, 
dearly  two  huodred  peo{)ie>  »iidi  aSr 
actors,  chorusses  and  daiioers,  be- 
long to  this  theatre:  the  dancU-ig 
department  aloife  consists  of  nine-  ' 
ty,  including  those  who  make  the 
dreAseH^  anil  who  appear  on  the  stage 
on  pariicuhr  occasions.  Eighiy 
tailors  are  cirjploycd  tor  this  spec- 
tacle. 

"  The  Abb6  Voglcy^  generally  led 
ibe  orchettira  at  the  Opera>honse. 
He  has  great  talents,  and  is  a  very 
good  mnsician,  but  is  more  original 
ih^en  h  is  possible  to  express ;  Ht  n, 
indeed,  something  in  the  style  d  a 
Bountebank,  as  the  following  fact 
will  solhcicntly  prove.  We  were 
present  at  what  be  called  a  concert, 
though  he  was  the  only  performer 
on  the  organ  in  the  German  church : 
in  the  printed  bills  issued  on  the  oc- 
casion, he  announced  The  Love  of  a  . 
People  for  a  good  King,  which  he 
pretended  to  make  us  understand 
from  the  sounds  he  dtew  from  the 
organ. 

*'  The  Opera-house  was  began  in 
1776,  and  titiished  in  1783.  The 
building  is  square,  two  hundred  ami 
ten  Swedish  ieet  loeg,  n  hundred 


aod^fty  wide^^od  ii%sMv«D  bifb« 
Tbefa^e  or.fpo&t  is  omaaietatod 
l^  Cori  n^hia  ikCcH  umna^and  pthuteis} 
the  theatm  is  ta  the  fWHc  o(  the 
budding,  with  apartmems  oa  eiidk 
side:  the  imerinf  of  the  Oprra«> 
JKnise  is  an  ifliperfeel  ellipsis^  iiify^ 
si&  feet  in  heogih,' attd  torty-eighl 
wide,  containing  feor  row«  o^  boKes» 
twemy-one  in  each.  The  outlUie^o£ 
the  ilieatpe  i^  eigbty-two  feet  det^ 
and  the  sarw*  t1  umber  wide. 

**  The  sides  of  the  theatre  '«rc 
composed  of  ao  BpartmeiU  tor  \h» 
King;  one  for  the  manager,  ^od 
anoilier  f*vt  the  register.  Two  with- 
draw ing-rooms,  wardrobes/  twenty- 
tour  dressing-rooms  for  ihep«rfot«»- 
ers,  a  workshop  i'or  the  pointer,  an* 
other  for  the  carpenter,  two  co^Hse^ 
hou>es,  and  a  tavern. 

"  Tlie  whole  expeose^pf  thisthea* 
tre  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  eight  jr 
thousand  bank  cfowns  (about  a-niit* 
lion  of  French  livrca,  or'forty'-one 
thonsand'  six  hundred  Bad,  nixty-afs 
pounds  thirteen  shiUinga  and  Ibor- 
pence  sterling).  The  macfaoiety, 
furniture  of  the  King's  apartmsiiis, 
and  the  decorations  of  the  ^A  optra^ 
are  iaduded  in  that  sucn. 

**  Another  theatre  Kras  begoa  ia 
1792,  to  siip}>ly  the  place*  of  4ho 
French'play- house)  tiie  taking  downi 
of  which  opened  a  ftnevieur  ^  the 
square  before  the  caatie^  The  new 
theatre  is  to  be  io  the  old  araeaal 
near  St.  JaiaesV 


Romantic  Situation  of  the  Citt  op  Bono4« 
[Fhom  Mh.  Jacob^*8  TttAVEis  in  Spain.] 


rnpHlS    city    contains  about 

I      twenty    thousand    inbabi- 

'isknk%,  ^bo  are  a  hardy  race  of  pro* 

pie,  and  have  much  the  .appeanuictf 


of  the  natives  of  the  north  of- £ii«* 
rope:  the  oompleKioO'  of  inany. of 
them  approaQhes  aknest  t&.nMMii« 
bat  with  those  pcculaadji  expriujnf 
features. 


BamatUhSilutUkM  qftikCUif  o/Bmidif, 


um 


featqresv  iitbidi  distiiig«»sb  the  waki^ 
41e  'vad  lower  ckftse»  in  A&daliisia« 
Tb«  fertile  fields  and  prodttcUye 
g«ndeDs  which  surround  Eooda,  af- 
li>rd  to  its  people  abundant  meana 
of,  w|>&isteace;  betiidea  vi'iac,  oil, 
aod  etirn,  wbich  they  eiajoy  in  coro-^ 
mon  •  with  other  paxts  of  the  pro- 
y'mcei  ihey  have  a  profusion  of  all 
%lie>  fruils  and  vf.getablcA  of  o»r 
more  D«»rti)ero  climate :  the  apples 
and  peafs  wiiU  which  the  trees  aio 
.loade»dl,  «qual  or  excel  in  flavour 
iho^e  ot  oixx  own  country ;  {in d  the 
eities  of  Cadiz  and  Seville,  while 
tiiey  are  supphcd  with  osangrs,  kt- 
n)on»>  grapes^  and  pon^<^rafiates, 
frocB  their  more  ini mediate  vicinity, 
are  furnii>hed  from  this  quarter  with 
Ui4»  vegetable  lusLurics  of  northern 
Europe. 

*'  'rhe»  plains  in  this  district  abound 
w'nh  catile^  and  the  hills  with  game 
of  all  kinds;  the  roebuck  and  fai* 
low  deer  are  fouud*  on  the  aides  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  wild  boar  is 
coroaooa  among  the  woods.  Wolves 
a 9ft  very  nunoerous  on  thiise  nK>un^ 
taiqs,aad  are  aometinaes  so  fierce, 
as  so  attack  hor«es  or  mules,  while 
the  riders  are  on  their  ba-^ks,  but 
^hey^are  alarmed  at  iirer«rms ;  and, 
fs;  I  have  before  remarked,  a  pea-^ 
sant  never  goes  from  home  without 
carryAng  a  gun. 
.  's  Abrnit  a  Jea|;^e  south -east  from 
the  city  is  tl)c  highest  of  the  nirmn- 
tnins^  which  is  called  Crestade  Gallo 
(the  Cock's  Comb),  which  has  a 
very  singular  appearance,  and  is  fre- 
quently tl)e  first  land  seen  by  na- 
vigators on  approa.'ljing  Cadiz :  it 
conbi.st»  (A  two  riiiges,  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  joined  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  one  is  quite-  fird,'  and  tliough 
it  is  rather  the  highest,  the  snow 
Bovlsrtlies  on  it^  the  other  is  white; 
iod  iti  top'  is-  always  covered  with 
sahnii'so  that  when  in  sumqaer  tt  ia 
icaree  iivotha^  partsy  ^neNPec^failhig 


svpplf  ttiay  be  6^tai[i]ed  from  it.  Na 
treesi  grow  oa  the  white  ridges  ex^, 
oefK  oak  or  cork«  and  oa  the  red 
ridge  Done  butpiqea.  Tlie  forawr 
coniaius  iron  ore  in  great  abund^ 
ancr,  and  the  latter  almost  everyr 
mineral  exoq>t  iron.  Tbe  waters 
which  'issue  from  the  white  rid^e 
are  chalybeate,  .or  viitiolic:  and 
those  from  the  red,  sulphureous  of 
alkaline. 

'*  A  mine  of  blafck  lead  fmolyh^ 
denoj  in  tl>e3e  mountains  was  tor^ 
merly  workf^d,  but  within  the  last 
twenty  ye^rs  it  has  been  totally 
neglected*  Tin  was  also  found  here, 
but  the  niannfactory  for  tinning 
iron  plates  having  b(xn  so  ill  con* 
ducK^d  as  to  mn  ke  thf*  plates  cost 
more  than  those  broils ht  frcxn  Eng^t 
land,  both  the  mine  and  the  muiu* 
factory  have  b«en  suffered  M  decay. 
The  great  quaniity  of  iron  ore  in 
these  mountains,  whrre  it  is  fonud 
iu  small  balls,  not  much  larger  than  , 
shot,  the  plenty  of  excellent  fuel, 
and  il>e  red  earth  of  the  soil,  which, 
by  its  resistance  to  tire,  makes  very 
good  furnaces,  have  induced  scveril 
attempts  to  e(;tablish  iron  founderie^ 
but  none  of  them  have  hitherto  «cic4 
cecded,  and  ihe  projectors' have  de« 
sisted  after  considerable  lps.>ies.  One 
nobleman,,  the  Count  de  Pilar- (fa* 
ther  tt>  that  gentleman  i  inot  on 
,Ghristma4*d  ly  at  Chiclana),  eiipeod^ 
ed  on  one  of  thes^  tburvderies  nearly 
Seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  was 
at  last  foried  to  at  andon  an  under* 
taking  by  which  he  was  almost  re<« 
duced  to  ruin. 

'*  The  most  abundant  of  all  the 
mmeral  productions  tn  these  moun^ 
tains  vs  the  amianthus,  or  asbe<to8^ 
inrtt^  whkh  the  fossil  cloth  waii 
made  by  the  ancients,  whkh,  as  it 
lesict/sd  the  power  of  fire,  was  used 
to  eonrelope'  the  bodtes  of  distm* 
guished  persons,  and  fireserve  their 
asboA  entire. .  fibny.descfibea  it*- 

inventu 
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flofftantk  SiiiiBidon  tfihtOtg  ^  Bmb^ 


and.  s^^hS^iirs 'seen  Hdpfc^ite  df;  tt, 

a  *fa5t;'\6^rfc''thfb'crtl'«irrfo'^Ad"*fire; 
«ftd-We¥etett»?  ficolircfd'bf  IJlWriihg, ' 

yffert:  "byyksfAng;  -  A ni  it  ^is  Wtetsd- 
of  Ifie'^perbr'CbaM'ks  tfce^*|fi^^  - 
t&!'hchad  a  complf^tc  a^tnrice'.irf • 
Imeo  ntnde  fnomfthUisobsftatiee^/iiod 
f  ib'in'isdd  ;the  ladies  of  his  ebtirt}  ' 
lirtrb  ^ei4,  dfwiequaltked^^ltfe  'it%' 
ykaHiAY^  propbtty,  by  Ofderiog'tbcM 
att  to  ber  Ifirown  into  the  (ko  by 
War;  of  dfianrirg  them.    The  artii- 
a&tiins  ts  «o  very  abundant,  that  I 
bjivc  b&ilr  'asAured  ther6  lire  Itty^e 
r6cks  dritlMy^'  composed- of  it  m 
tHese  taottiitains  j    it  is,   bow^tci*, 
a  matter -mdife  of  cario^hy  tlidfi  "of 
benefit;  jtod  tf  the  art  of  spittaihg 
it  be  noV  Kwt;  it  is  only  because  it 
iaao  aVt'tidt  worth  *retaimn|>.  ■9^ ' 
Ff#^  ^ilteiiipts  to  conyertit  4n!o 
doth  ttftre  AMdd  ifiltaly,  aboat  an 
htmdtiftd^yttirt  ago,  and  with  snob 
aticeeis/  tlfat  Ciamptni,  id  a'piam- 
phiet'puWshed  ha  Rome  in  1659,  de- 
acribei  tbe^  ptctes^  for  making  both 
doth  add  paper  of  it.     Paper  of  an 
ioODmbo^]^  substance  h  certainly 
a  desideratum,'   but  urttess^  an  ink 
cc/diLXd  be  di^c6Vered  equally  durable, 
it  wouHjj>mTe  of  Httle  service.  The 
•pedtBeuA  I  have  met  -mth-  in  this 
pfaco  are  $d(i'  und  flexible,  and  4he 
fibrpi  fttm  three  to  five  inches  in' 
leugtfa.    V^hftn  it  is  burnt,  iVdoes 
o6t  appear  to  diminish  In  balk;  but' 
it  loses  pirt  of  it<  weight  cvfei7iiifte* 
thatltftsritott  fine. 
'  *•  Mjnes  of  lead  fplumbag^J  ivere 
ftrtnerly  wofkcd  about  hah-  a  league 
frt>Ui  this  icity;  ^nd  also  a  mine  of 
iitver,  which  is  'said  to*  have  been 
opened  bf  the  Phoenidan?:'  these 
inines,  however,  like  those  dfiron, 
tin,  and  black  le^d,  are  now  totally 
neglected. 
."  iVmongthe  yarious  things  wliicfa 


bkrcraMAiSedtDjrdtieatmiSddBpaitt; . 
none  hare  excited  so  much  admira«> 
cioa  an  tbe<«}ngul0r  «Datiba.6^ali» 
cieyv.the'FHi(V''Gindiaro  -udiitfb.fti*' 
circletf  it,r.  anftd  %hp  brndgeaioaddob 
connect 4«  with  vitd"  suburbs,  iuit^vk 
pl9<M  btii^T«^k,.  wilix.difi%  dcathflc 
p^rtMudfeoflir^caod  abraptiiikiMfda 
thb  iiver;coorjmtb  bHktdtjctag^ 
Wlk)i«:-jaQiog  f(romiiicaafes}r  Jitxing 
aiiftle  adily  liittfb  beeft^pkrateiiiiiyk 
oUangO'  atid^g  irata,  A  ^  teafiSi.iil 
this  rock,  of  great  depth,  suaronodr 
the  city  on  three  sides,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  figure  the  liver  itisMs 
along  witbiaapeiuoua  zapidit|U:.XwD 
bridges  are  constructed  over  tbetbs* 
sUrcf  tb^  first'i^  a  sitigie  ardi;  Te^rt-* 
ingon  the  rocks  on  tbe  twojadei». 
the  height  of  wfaidi  tfixxn  tbcLwattir 
is  One  hundrod  and  twenty  feot;  T%» 
river  descendii  from  this  tp;  the  ae«> 
cond  bridge,'  whiktt  tho  i-ocki^-^oo 
each  aide  il»  'r&pidiy  incnease  in 
height^  'SO'  chat  ^om  tbia  ^sttpsnd 
bridge  to-  the  watar,  thane^^ia^tfae 
astonhblng  hierfght  of  two  bandfed 
and  dgbty  feav.  Tbt-lwgbestiiiavcr' 
in  Spain,  th«  Gtratda  in  Savilie/>or 
tbe  Monument  near  London^^rklge, 
if  tb^y  were  placed  on  lbs  watier> 
might  staad'ond^r  this  atupaHiiwii 
arch,  withdut  their  lofpa  ftacikiog 
to  it.    --■.♦'  '  •     -i   •-.  . 

'^  The  ttaode'of  coiK||)aeyngitfai» 
bridge  19  nd^le^s  stviiprising  tl^n  /iio^ 
situaion  i^  w^icb  it  W  nlaotd^'VUd 
its  extfaordif^  eieva^bn^  4t  U>« 
single  arch  of  onb  hUndr^'aflrd^aftS: 
feet  in  dianietef  f-  it  is  supported  by- 
solid  pillafabf  diasotiry,  buHt  irom^ 
tbe  bottom' ctf  the  river,  «ba«t*M* 
teen  feet 'in- tblckneaa,  wbidbi«rft 
fixed  into  Khe  sii^id  rock  •mi'^boilk' 
sfdesj  and  on^wbich  the  cnda  of ^le 
arch  rest;  other  pUifra  aretaikU' 
aopportitbeae  pfiticit>al  one*,  ««iiiSe|i 
are  conh^^  with  th^m  bf  otter 
taiall  arch<-s.  '  But  aa  it  h  dvfficuit 
lotfesctibc  ancb  an  P^i6»,  I  mm 


SonumA  SiiuaAm^ th-  Cif^iff  Aimek. 
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refer  to  th^  dootefa  I  bate  madaoC 

^'A  biidgew^  boil.t  .op^tbisspot 
Ib  lf35^  bat  tfaeke/rfitfliie  not  hav*- 
ingibeen  properly  ficowysd^  it  fell 
d9wn  in  1741>  by  wbicb  fi/ty  per^ 
soMwerjB  killed.  Thapveseot  bridge. 
vra9fiiii8hed.in  1774»rbyiAMt|o!ief»b 
iAtotin  AidelMielaj  sM:Qlebr»led>  ar^ 
cliftect  of  Malaga 'f'  ao^v^^ppeaBs.  aoi 
veil  conatra£ted»  a»  to)>id.  detoioe. 
almost  to  tiiue  kaelf :  tt'^eemt  ai^- 
creotioii:     ,       . 

..QuodnJn  imber  edax:  noo  aqiilTo  impoteDs 
'  Foalit  Sfni'tfre,  aut  itmumcnmilii 
<  Aniionim  texief  et  fuga  tempoBHU, 

"  It  18  impossible  to  oonrey  an 
aileqnate  idea  of  it ;  from  below  it 
appears  auspended  ia.the  akf  and 
when  npoii  tbe  bridge>  the  fiver.be- 
neatb  appears  no  longj^r  ^  mighty 
taflrrenly  but  resembles  a  rippling 
biook.  When  standing  on  (hebridge» ' 
tl^ optical  delusion  is  very  singular-: 
thc'  torrent  of  water  appear»  to  rua- 
up^abiiltowarda  the  brijget  and  the 
mm  pbeaoiiien00  taJBes  place  wbea 
viewed  in  either  direction) 

*f  One  «f  tbe  streets  of  the  city  is 
boUt  ainsost  <dose  to  the -edge  of  tbe 
pfnriipiee>  and  stairs  are.Jb^n  out 
of  libft  aoltd  roelE^  which  lead  to 
nooks  in  tbe  lower  precipices^  in 
wbkbj.  tlioagb  there  is  very. little 
e0«l»..gardenft  buve  been  tprroed^ 
^W^  fig  and  orange  trees  grow 
with  considesaUe  huturiancei  and 
greasy  .cqnlijyi^te  to  tb^  beauty  of 
t\^  ioeftei^y  Fran  iB^  situation  of 
BaoUfi  '00  tbc^  lop  of  9  rocki  w^ter 
isrsraiios^  and.stairs'  are  constructed 
down ti^<  tbe  nver«  ,by.  wbich  nieans^ 
tke.riniiabttams  are  supplied.  We^ 
descend^  by  one  Ai^  of  three 
kondM  and  £ftystepSf,  andiit  tbe 
bt)tMwi  found  a  j^uti,  spring,,  in  a 
lftp$fii>  caTe»  wbiGbra^c  iorning  a 
miM.tfH;  its  SQUkTQ^ii  contributes,  .to 
incfttisi:  tbe  w^terf  of  J^be^^^adiaro* 


FsoBQ^.Ibis  spot,  our  vielvj^ tbe  lofty., 
bridge  i^as  oooiU  strvJ^ipg.  an4  io^'f^ 
presfibve^  imd  tbe  hjou^s  aii4<^urcbcft, 
of  .the  0ty>   impending  oyer,  oinr.. 
beads  I  ^  botb  bax^^^^'b^d  a.Okpst^ 
sobUmecfiect.  ,  Beyond  , the J>ji;^p^. 
tbe.  rf«99r.  takes  a  turoa  to  tl^  rignlibt 
and  pa6«0ft   under  tb&  Alain^a^ 
fiiom  whiph  the  precipice  of.fivq 
bfiQdrjsd  £set  is  very  bold  fnd abrupt,.; 
thopgh   ioter^ersed    with  jutUiV 
piomineopei,  covered  with,  abrub% 
aBfd  4re^«-  -  The  Alaineydai^of  .^ia 
city  is  by  far  thq  most  beiiutitul  pub- 
lic walk  .1  havf^  seen  in,{^ain&  xho,. 
paths  are  payed  wit b  marble  >  the 
paiti9^;rQ^  9r^.b^ed  with  ever«(reens4^, 
and  over  th^  paths,  vines^are  trained  '. 
on  trelifises,  wbich,  in  .tbe, warmest  i 
weatlieTj  afford  a  grateful  sjbis^l^   ,  \^ 
*[  Soon,  after  tfc  G^a^o  q\x}^^, 
thei^ksof  Eonddj^  itai^pi^ve&  the, 
tribatacy  stneaoisof  tt)!e  CuadalevJ, 
the  Colubras,  and  ibe^  Alobbaaen, ', 
and  passes  over,  the  p)alii  .wit|  j^bla  .^ 
increase  of  water,  till^  ^t  oi^ejeag;^ 
distant,  it  is  jprecipi,tate4  qveir  sonoiei^ 
lofty  rppks,   making  axa^eade^of ' 
striking  beauty^  und^^atli^^  fj^j^ 
c^ivcdin^o  acaver^,  Y*^>"f i?*«  ^f> 
40  the  sight.    Tbe.;^ti;a|a^. ^o^he; 
cavern,  whieb  is  jcall^,  Qi^v^^et^ 
Gati^  i^  very.  Jloftyj  aflujl^i  wfsi^ih-j^ 
formed  by  those*  who,  b^(J,^{||lqrp(i 
it,  that,  after  adyanciMial^ojkiL^^ 
it  extends  itself  into  ajaji^^^  I^V?(^  ^ 
the  banks  of  which  arcs  rmps«of  aivi 
ancient  edificec  that  bey oiqdmejakc^: 
which  is  of  unfathomable  dfepth/tliA! 
pastf^ge  made  by  tbe  water  is  tjt^c^ 
small  to  admit  of  farther  disoov^ryj 
and  that,  sometimes^  •  the  difficulty 
of  .disphaf^iog  all  tbe  water  by  th^»; 
aperture  oayises  the  lake  jto  rise  al^ 
rnosittatheroo£    The  tqrtpination 
of  this  cave  is  about  four  miles  frota 
its  cpmmencemcai:,  wiiej:^  the  Gua* 
diaro^ain  becomfss  visible,  andxon-^^ 
tinues  its  course  by  Algaucl^^  .tJU  ii 
cnt^w.Ui^.jIMdedUqTaneaA.sea.  .... 

"     "One 
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spaniel  P^hsantry, 


'  •'  Dob  of  ♦be  curiosiiir;]!  of  Rc^nda 
is  a  siagiaJar  repository  f^r  water 
Under  the  'DorainicaTi  cciDvetit :  it 
(^sists  ot  a  large  carhrn,  nearly  on 
ft  IcveJ  wiih  the  rh'cr,  which'  w#s 
aopplied  with  water  by  men^s  of 
ao  aqti^ducts  which  form^ly  pd6s^d 
orer  the  old  britlge.  When:  Hils 
oily  wait  besieged  by  the  Chrintians, 
aod  BO  tecf  ffii  conld  be  had  to  the 
itfc-r,  it  ift  said  that  the  Moors  em- 
pioyed  th'-ir  Cbristifin  csptttes  in 
bringtiTg  the  x^-^tf-.r  in  skins  frdm 
this  iteserfotf,  m  supply  I  he  waiu^ 
of  the  inhabi rams:  it  is  descended 
}fy  means  of  abtJUl  'three  hundred 
and  fifty  Mep^s  and  on  t^ie  walis 


arc  shewn  mirrlist9fihe<t'oss,vMc(r 
the  pious  captives  are  said  to  have 
worn  ifclth  their  fro^rs  in  pt^Vni; 
up  doA  do^'d  dui^g  their ^laborioQs 
occopation.  Tho  eaveni  U  hoWowcd 
into  spaciotis  saioofls,  the  root*  of 
winch  a  re  formed  into  domes  of  f  r>- 
dif ious  height,  and  formeriy  the 
whole  was  filled  with  water-,  but 
t^r&  having  t>een  no  hecessitt  of 
late  years  to  h^ve  recourse  w  this 
n>etliod  ef  supplying  4  hat  necewsry 
article,  the  caverns  arc  negleeted, 
and  arc  going  so  fa»>t  to  decay,  that 
in  a  few  years  they  will  be  ftM 
with  the  rubbisb  which  €aUw  from 
the  roofs." 


Spanish  Peasantry. 
[From  the  same.} 


''  rj^HE  inhabitnnts  of  Ronda 
.  4  liavc  peculiarities  comiTion 
to  themselves  and  the  other  peoulc 
in  the  naonntainous  districts,  and 
obviously  di0*er  from  the  people  on 
the  plains.  The  dress  both  of  the 
male*  and  females  varies  as  wrll  in 
the  contour  and  shape  of  the  gar- 
ments, as  in  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  comprised,  and  is  peculiarly 
calculjtted  for  cold  weather.  Iheir 
conntenaaces,  as. I  hove  before  no- 
ticeii,  are  very  expressive,  at.d,  in 
my  judgment,  superior  to  those  of 
axiy  race.of  pcrple  I  have.hcen.  The 
n^en  are  remarkably  well  formed, 
robust,  and  active,  ^th  a  flexibility 
of  wdl-tumed  limbs,  which,  doubt- 
less, contributes  to  that  agility  for 
which  they  are  celebrated :  but  the 
females  in  general  ate  of  short  sta- 
ture j  aod  the  cun]benK)tne  dress 
which  they  wear  so  couccals  the 
ggure,  th^t  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  well  or  ill 


formed  j  but  there  is  an  cipreFsien 
of  scnsibilicy  iu  their  eQamenaGm-S) 
and  a  peculiar  ^race  ia  aU.tljcir 
movements,  which  is  extremely  fas- 
cinating. In  walking  thesireets  the 
women  wear  veils  to  cover  (hdr 
hcudj^  as  a  substitute  fer  caps  aa^ 
hats,  neither  of  which-  are  \vi,m. 
These  veils  are  freqaeotly  made  of 
a  piok  or  pale  blue  .flaanel,.  aud, 
with  a  petticoat  of  block  stuft  form 
their  principal  dress.  The  noftu  wear 
no  hats ;  but,  instead  of  them,  wh^t 
are  called  montero  caps,  made  of 
bbck  velvet  or  silk,  abuada&tiy 
adorned  with  tassels  and  fringe^ 
and  a  short  jacket,  wkh  gold  or  sil- 
ver button?,  and  sometimes  omt' 
mem^d  with  embroidery,  is  worn 
just  sutfiriently  opetL  to  display  3 
highly  finished  waistcoat :  they  wear 
Icatb^  or  velvet  biveche»,  with  gai- 
ters ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the igure*, 
which  is  generally  e&tremely:>ga(Kir 
is  distinctly  scoa, 

*'  Having 


Spanish  Peasantry, 


ti«i 


"Having  observed  much  of. the 
manners  aud  character  of  the  Spanish 
peasantry,  more  especially  within 
the  last  fourteen  days,  i  i^c\  1  should 
oot  be  doing  them  jnsiice,  were  1 16 
abfitain  from  speaking  of  them  ac- 
corditig'to  my  impressions.  I  have 
given  8«mc  accxjuot  of  tluir  figures 
and  countenances,  and  though  both 
are  good,  I  do  not  think  them  eqi>al 
to  their  dispositions.  There  i^  1 
civility. to  strangers,  and  an  easy. 
•style  pf  behaviour,  familiar  to  this 
class  of  Spanish  society,  which  is 
\CTy  remote  from  the  churlish  and 
awkward  manners  of  the  English 
and  German  peasantry.  Tncir  so- 
briety and  enduranc:-  of  fatigue  are 
Very  remarkable}  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant cheerfulness  in  their  demean- 
our, which  strongly  prepossesses  a 
stranger  in  their  favour.  This  cheer- 
fulness is  displayed  in  singing  either 
antient  ball.uis,  or  songs,  whi'ch  they 
compose  as  they  sing,  with  all  the 
facility  of  the  Itnlian  improvisaTori. 
"One  of  their  snngs  vnr)'ing  inAvords, 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  singer. 
Tins  a  termination  to  certain  ver-^es, 
which  says,  "  that  as  Ferdinand  has 
no  wife,  he  shall  marry  the  King  of 
England's  daughter."  Some  of  these 
songs  relate  to  war  or  chivalry,  and 
mai»y  lO  gallantry  and  love  \  the 
latter  not  always  expressed  in  the 
most  decorous  langua^^e,  according 
to  our  ideas. 

"  The  agility  of  the  Spaniards  in 
leaping,  climbing,  and  v^alking,  has 
been  a  constant  subject  of  admira- 
tion to  our  party.  We  liave  fre- 
quently known  a  man  on  foot  start 
from,  a  town  with  us,  who  were 
well  mounted,  and  continue  his 
journey  with  such  rapidity,  as  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  stage  before  us, 
'and  announce  our  arrival  with  of- 
ficious civility.  A  servant  likewise, 
whom  we  hired  at  Malaga,  has  kept 
pace  with  tis  on  foot  ever  since;  aud 


though  not  more  than  fievertteen 
years  of  age,  he  seems  incapable  of 
being  fatigued  by  walking.  I  have 
heard  the  agility  of  the  Spanish  pea- 
sants, and  their  power  of  enddr-  , 
ing  fatigue,  ailKibuied  to  a  custoiii, 
which,  though  it  may  probably  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cause,  de- 
serves noticing  from  iti  singularitj'. 
A  young  peasant  never  sleeps  on  ^ 
bed  till  he  is  married;  before  that 
event  he  rests  on  the  floor  in  his 
clothes,  which  he  never  takes  orf, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness.: 
and  during  the  great ei*  part  of  the 
year  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whetCcr  he  sleep  under  a  roof  or  In 
the  open  aic. 

**  I  have  remarked,  that  thougfi 
the  Spaniards  rise  very  early,  they 
generally  keep  late  hour?,  and  seem 
most  lively  and  alert  at  midnight: 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  htat 
of  the  weather  during  the  day,  ancj 
to  the  custom  of  sleeping  after  tbeit; 
meal  at  noon,  which  is  tjo  general', 
that  the  towns  and  villages  appeal" 
quitie  deserted  from  one  till  four 
o'clock.  The  labours  of  the  arti- 
ficer, and  the  attention  of  the  shop- 
keeper, are  suspended  during  those 
hours'}  "and  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  latter  are  as  closely  shut  as  at 
night,  or  on  a  holiday. 

'*  Though  the  Spanish  peasnntry 
treat  every  man  they  meet  with 
politemss,  they  expect  an  equnl  re- 
turn of  civility  i  and  to  pass  them 
without  the  usual  expression,  *  Vaja 
usted  con  Dios/  or  saluting  tliem, 
without  bestowing  on  them  the  title 
of  Chbalcros,  M-on!d  be  risking  an 
insult  from  people,  who,  though 
civil  and  even  polite,  are  not  a  little 
jealous  of  their  claims  to  reciprocal 
attentions.  I  have  been  informed, 
that  most  of  the  domestic  virtues 
are  strongly  felt,  and  practised,  by 
the  peasantry ;.  and  that  a  degree  of 
parental,  filial,  and  fraterbal  affec- 
tion. 
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tioa,  bobteired  among  them,  wbich 
18  exceeded  io  no  other  couotiy.  I 
hare  already  said  suAcieot  of  their 
religion;  it  fa  a  labject  on  whkh 
they  feel  the  greatest  pride.  To 
iospect  them  of  herety,  or  of  being 
descended  from  a  Moor  or  a  Jeif^ 
voold  be  the  most  oopardonable  of 
all  ofieoces;  but  their  laxity  with 
tespect  to  matrim#nia]  fidelity,  it 
most  be  ackno\»ledged,  is  a  stain 
upon  their  character;  which,  though 
common*  appears  wholly  irrecon- 
cileabte  With  the  generality  of  the 
Spanish  character.  They  are  usually 
fair  and  honontable  in  their  deal- 
ings 3  and  a  flMeigner  is  less  subject 
to  imposition  in  ^in,  than  in  any 
other  conntry  i  haVe  vUiied. 

•*  Their  generosity  Is  great*  as  far 
as  their  means  extend  3  and  many 
of  onr  countrymen  hare  experienced 
it  in  rather  a  singular  way.  I  hnve 
been  told  that,  atrer  the  revpUuion, 
when  Englishmen  first  began  to  tra- 
vel in  the  peninsula,  many  who  had 
reimdned  a  few  days  at  an  inn, .  on 
askinc  for  their  bill,  at  their  depart- 
ure, learnt,  to  their  great  surprise, 
that  some  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
friendly  officioosness,  had  paid  their 
teckomng,  and  forbidden  the  host 
to  commnnicate  to  his  guests  the 
persona  to  whose  civility  they  were 
indebted.  I  knew  one  party  my- 
self, to  whom  this  occurred  at  Ma- 
laga :  they  were  hurt  at  the  circom- 
stance^  and  strentionsly  urged  the 
host  to  uke  the  amount  of  their  bill, 
and  give  it  tp  the  penon  who  had 
discharged  it ;  bdt  he  resolbtely  re- 
fused it»  and  protested  he  was  ig- 
norant of  those  iirho  paid  this  com- 
pliment to  Englishmen.  Ic  was 
common,  if  our  countrymen  went 
to  a  cofiee-house,  or  an  ice-house, 
to  discow,  when  they  rose  to  de- 
part, that  their  refreshment  had  been 
paid  for  by  some  one  who  had  dis- 
appeared, and.  with  whom  they  had 


not  even  exchanged  a  word,  t  ani 
aware  that  these  circumatanoes  may^ 
be  attribnted  to  the  warm  iMingi 
toi^ards  onr  country,  which  vrertf 
then  excited  by  unHrersal  enthosi- 
awh ;  bat  tliey  are,  nevertheksf,  the 
ofispring  of  minds  nattually  gene- 
rous and  nobfo. 

«« I  should  be  glad,  £r  I  cooldy 
with  justice,  give  acs  favourable  a 
(ncture  of  the  higher  orders  of  so- 
ciety in  this  country}  bar,  perhaps, 
when  i^e  consider  their  wretcted 
education,  and  their  eariy  habits  of 
indolence  and  dissipation,  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  at  the  state  of  con- 
tempt and  degradation  to 'which 
they  are  now  reduced.  I  am  not 
speaking  the  language  of  prejodioe, 
but  the  result  of  the  observaikms  I 
have  made,  in  which  every  aeotnte 
observer  among  our  oomatrymeD  has 
concurred  with  me  in  saying,  that 
the  figures  and  the  c6untenances  €ff 
the  higher  orders  are  as  much  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  peasants,  as  their 
moral  qualities  are  in  the  view  I 
have  given  of  them, 

*'  The  mountains  in  tHis  neigh- 
bourhood are  filled  with  banda  of 
contrabandists,  who  convey  tobacco 
and  other  goods  from  Gibraltar  to 
the  interior  of  the  country:  they 
are  an  athletic  race  of  men,  whh 
aU  the  hardiness  and  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  their  dangierous  occu- 
pation requires.  They  reside  in'tbe 
towns  which  are  situated  in  the  niost 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
and  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
passes  and  hiding  places.  They  are 
excellent  marksmen;  ^and  thongh 
the  habit  of  their  lives  bjis  rendered 
them  disobedient  to  the  revenue 
laws,  yet  they  are  much  attached 
to  their  native  land>  and  might,  with 
a  little  management,  be  rendered 
vciT  formidable  to  its  invaders. 

*^Afier  this  digression  from  the 
city  of  Ronda  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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..•.v..'  t.  .:^  .J  •  •'  ■     '.s;-/-  ♦»■•  ..'  ■    .    ••  ..5iJ  :<>»    ■.;'«<« 

^'f,. /^  ,I^feR  closiiiff  dy^Jast  letter  .  nUji Jjnea^  l7ouni't{j4ipe  ^A^j^ 

\J^  I  left  GibrJuri  Ibtendinff  had  gope.  to  St.  &<?q«^*:/W^'JirWjg^K'- 

to-ip^js  the  evening  with  <Jcnerai  cop^p^p^tlj,   .  oblige^  .w||pc?^JjQ;?r  ;, 

Castanos^  and  proceed  .'vvitfai  him  to  .thcpo^  ijist^ad  gf  ciyojf  jpg  thji^f^Jlcg*-.  , 

Chi^aiia^.  but  owii^  tp  an  ^nfor-  lap^  ,cv^ing,  wh.i(^J.j^j^^iyic>».., 

ttu?jatG'|)tynder  of  tfie  sfir^fnti,  they  pa^cd'  ,w;ith,.Ca«tanof  %  vSjag?^*"^? • 

iv^frc  waiting- for  njc' \vi t boat  the  .Tber^e.w^  na .jrcpje^j?,  ^flt^^^.» 

i;a\]ek^of   Gibrajtar,  whijst  I  wa?  'in  lua^eUe^t  fcoi^4ti^;||^rt^ 

te^rqKFqg.  for   i;bjen^   cycry    where  'catiojp  w*a^i\w>re  eawljy  W^,^.,  %  i,  -^ 

w\tWn  the  town,  when  i^e  evening  "     ff  At  4ay-br«akj  |^:  fiifJowJ*  ^^^   ^ 

gtjp!  an^iounced  the  clpsing  of  the  had JactOjwp^iij^d  mc  Jro(p^  Gibriai-  • 

.V  -  »  ,•     _  :i.  '.     — '1      I.,  tar^^  xe),tujDed  thiihcv,  fiayi^g.,paa4«; 

Taogicy^,  a.nt^  it  bei 9 g; arranged  tliat , 
be  ^ould  join  noe  at  C|^^  after 
his  .  visit  tp  Africa.     I  ^  beg^in  Day . 
dreprjr  ipurntiy  to  tbisplace  ^Cadiz) 
alone.    Xbe  first  part  ^f  t.be  road 


gaj'e.  '\  I  ie^mt  their  suimtion  by 
acpidejit*  acid  appted  t(i.  General 
C^ippbell^  who,  on  ^ccopnt  gf  the 
pef^^rity  of  my  case,  had  the  good- 
o^.  tp  prder  (be  g^t,es  to  be  opeu^d, 
wnicli  occasioned  nq  little  trouble, 
«ad.  pcqipied  a  considerable  tjfne, 


W^en  I  h^d  jfQt  fairly  w,it|iput  the.  w^^pd,  fod.tbi?  c»ttptixpl«wanti 
ibrtreWj'and  Kad  fcagbca  tn^*  Spa-    but  at  the 
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expiration  of  two  hours  I 
passed 
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psned  the  town  of  Do$  Barrios,  a 
place  containing  about  one  thoasand 
Inhabirants,  when  I  began  to  ascend 
the  Sierra,  which,  though  not  so 
hi^h,  is  equally^  wild  with  that  called 
the  Trocba,  at  the  back  of  Algezi- 
ras.  The  road«  oyer  it  are  excca^ 
sively  bad,  and  the  prdspects  dreary 
9nd  romantic  beyond  descrfptipn. 
It  occupied  four  hours  to  reach  the 
rammit  of  the  Sierra,  \vhere  btrge 
rocks,  lifting  their  heads  annong  the 
trees,  and  gUKhing  streams  bursting 
in  every  part,  gave  to  the  prospects 
a  sul^imity,  and  a  solitary  wildness, 
which  excited  the  most  awftii  im- 
pressions. 

•*  In  one  of  the  rudest  parts  of 
the  road,  at  a  sudden  turning,  I  met 
General  Doyle,  who,  with  his  aid 
de  camp  s^nd  servants,  was  going  to 
pibraltar,  ott  bis  way  to  Catalonia. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  plca- 
stfre  of  such  an  interview,  in  such 
a  situation..  He  had  all  his  usual 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  and  did  not' 
appear  incommoded  by  the  fatigues 
of  bis  journey,  though,  as  I  after- 
wards learnt,  he  had  slept  the  pre- 
ceding ntgbt  among  the  horses  nnd 
mules  at  a  gypsey-hut  on  the  plain 
below.  After  havit^g  remained  on 
faopieback  for  seven  hours,  I  reached 
the  miserable  hovel  from  which  he 
bad  proceeded,  and  was  too  much 
disgusted  with  its  filth  to'  venture 
within  it '5  Jbut  while  the  horses 
were  refreshing,'  ate  the  meal  I  had 
brought  with  me  under  some  cork 
trees,  that  grew  at  the  door.  I  was 
joined  at  this  place  by  some  Eng- 
lishmen, one  of  whom  I  slightly  re- 
cognized: they  had  come  from  Al- 
getiras  that  day,  and  our  joint  sCock 
of  provisions  made  the  Spaniards 
almost  envy  us  the  sumptuom  re- 
past, wliich  was  spread  on  the  grass 
before  us. 

"   From  this  wretched  venta  I 
passed  over  a  fine  plain,  which  tha 


late  rains  had  rendered  wet  nn€ 
muddy,  biit  wbkb  appeared  totrily 
uncultivated.  A  few  ctrag^tng 
oxen  were  the  only  cattle  1  ob* 
served,  tind  I  could  discover  do  vea- 
tige  of  ao  habitation,  lill,  after  four 
hours  riding^  I  reached  Vegel.  As 
I  found  I  could  be  accommodated 
in  a  venta  near  that  place  witV  aft 
apartment,  and  straw  b^s,  both  for 
myself  and  for  my  countrymen  who 
were  following  me,  I  determined  10 
pasi  the  night  there,  and  employ 
the  time  till  darb  in  seeing  tha 
town.  The  ascent  is  steep  and  dad* 
gerous,  and  scarcely  passable  fear 
any  animals,  except  mules  and  aaac^ 
The  sight  of  the  town  was  by  no 
means  a  recompence  for  the  labour 
of  ascending  to  it  j'  and  tkougfa  it 
contains  (as  I  was  informed)  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  not  a  siogk 
object  was  to  be  see&[  deserving  at- 
tention. It  Wy  however,  aurroonded 
with  fimitful  com  fields,  and  the 
country  in  general  appears  fertile.       ^ 

'•  I  accidentally  met  the  Oirregi- 
dor,  and  converged  with  faim  on 
political  subjects,  with  the  freedom 
allowed  to  an  Englishman.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Spaniards  in  general 
do,  when  conversing  about  the  state 
of  their  afiviirg.  He  exultingly 
pointed  out  to  me  the  secure  po- 
sition of  his  ovfrn  -town  in  particular; 
and  concluded  by  saying,  that  if 
th6  Junta  gave  up  all  Andalusia  to 
.  the  French,  tlia  inhabitants  «»f  Ve« 
gel  could  defend  their  own  asylum 
against  every  enemy.  I  have  »ccn 
so  many  instances  of  this  jiarbdital 
patriotism,  if  1  may  be  allowcfl  the 
expression^  that  it  has  ceased  to  ex- 
cite astonishment.  But,  amidst  the 
gloom  which  now  overshadows  tlie 
political  horizon,  it  forms  the  only 
consolation,  and  constitntes  the  only 
hope/  that  remains  for  Spain.  Nu- 
fnerous  armies^  withont  coolbini- 
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tioD,  and  wtlWit  confidence  in  theit 
loaderft,  can  no  longer  be  relied  on. 
But  the  native  veloor  of  (be  people, 
their  unoopquerable  hatred  i of  the 
invaders,  their  bapnbility  of  eudur« 
tog  fatigue  and  hardsiiipi  and  the 
unassailable  fastnesses  uf  the  coun- 
\ty,  hold  for,th  the  best  promise  of 
a  war,  which  may  uUiroately  ter- 
minate in  the  emancipation  of  th^ 
peninsula.^ 

•*  Wheb  I  descended  from  (he 
tDountain,  aiid  reached  the  venia, 
the  horrors  which  precede  invasion 
vfpre  strikingly  exhibited.  The 
Puchesfl  of  Medina  Celi,  the  wife 
©rthe  proprietor  of  all  this  exten- 
sive countr)')  and  the  richesit  sub- 
ject in  Europe,  hdd  just  arrived 
with  her  faniilvt  having;  flpd  from 
St.  Mary's,  to  escape  from  the  ene- 
my. She  WRft  attended  by  several 
carriages,  as  well  as  many  mutes 
and  as$es;  but  as  (be  road  would 
not  aduiii  oi  wheel  carriages  beyond 
this  -place,  a  sutticicncy  of  the  lat- 
ter was  provided,  to  carry  her  grace 
and  her  nuite  to  Algeziras,  where 
she  intended  to  embark  for  Majorca. 
There,  was  a  cheerfulness  in  her 
conversation,  and  a  liveliness  in  her 
manners,  which  proves  what  I  have 
often. had  occasion  to  remark,  thai 
Spaniards,  even  of  high  rank,  pos- 
sess an  elasticity  of  mind,  which 
renders  them  su|)erior  to  the  unex- 
pected calamities  of  lifr,  ar»d  drives 
away  those  imaginary  ills,  which 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  hunun 
happiness. 

.  */  In  a  mifierable  hovel,  at  the  foot 
of  .a  mountain,' which  towered  over 
our  heads,  with  all  the  horrors  to 
be  expected  from  an  approaching 
enemy,  and  withoQt  the  aid  of  a 
festive  board,  my  conmrymen,  and 
myself,  collected  in  our  apartment 
a  society,  nf  the  neighbours,  who, 
with  the  guitar,  the  grave  iaudiu^^o, 
.  tiMi.  »on|^,of  'Wo^^g  life  lo  FcrAi-  , 


nand,  apd  death  to  Napoleon,"!, 
passed  an. evening  as  menily  and 
as  happily  as  if  we  had  been  their 
oldest  friends  3  and  appeared  as  tran «. 
quil,  as  if  the  enemy  was  not  at 
hand.  I  shall  feel  a  respect,  and 
even  affection,  for  the  simple  plea- 
sures, the  cheerful  lives,  and  the 
generous  character,  of  the  Spanish  . 
peasants,  as  long  as  I  recollect  this 
and  other  similar  societies,  of  whose 
hilarity  1  have  been  a  partaker. 

*'  I  left  Vegel  early  the  next  mom<* 
ing,  and  after  ascending  one  mouh* 
tain,  from  the  sides  of  which  gush- 
ing streams  of  transparent  watejT 
turn  a  series  of  mills,  I  gained  a 
level  and  barren  plain  5  and,  after 
about  (ive  hours,  reached  Chiclana* 
But  having  already  passed  some  day* 
there,  aboi)t  six  weeks,  ago,  and 
there  being  a  nearer  road  than  that 
through  the  town,  I  passed  it  on 
the  right  band,  and  proceeded  ta 
the  ferry  over  the  river  Sianti  Petri. 
There  I  met  a  number  of  convicts, 
chained  togelh(  r^  who  were  match-* 
ing  to  Algeziras,  to  be  embarked  fo;r 
Ceuta  before  the  arrival  of  the  enernj^. 
^  *'  I  pushed  on  with  eagerness  to 
Cadiz,  the  situation  of  which  it  4s 
impossible  to  describe.  The  Frjcnch 
are  advancing  with  rapidity^  and  no 
force  exists  to  impede  their  progressj 
1  he  battery  of  bt.  Fernando  is  un- 
finished ',  there  is  no  government 
to  forward  iu  completion,  and  no 
troops,  except  volunteers,  to  man 
the  works  a"d  too  few  even  of  them 
to  perform  the  requisite  duty.  The 
late  feeble  government  is  disf^Ived, 
mid  some  of  Its  solitary  members 
are'  dropping  in  here,  gjad  to  hare 
escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
Ihax  at  Xeres,  and  other  places.  Tbe 
fears  of  an  insurrection  in  this  ci^y 
are  so  strong,  that  patmles  are  pa- 
rading every  nght^  and  detachmei\!s 
of  volunteers  are  constantly  under 
.^rms,  Nikhlle  the  British  sailors  are 
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vctivdy  employed  in  blowing  up 
those  forts  which  roaj  be  rendered 
tubsenrient  to  the  views  of  the  ad- 
rancing  enemy.  Amid  these  scenes 
of  terror,  the  apprehension  of  a 
scarcity  of  many  BecesHery  articles 
increases  the  gloom;  while  thoee, 
^ho  have  wives  And  daughters,  are 
fanploring  from  aH  who  are  con- 
nected with  shipping,  the  means  of 
removing  the  objects  of  their  af- 
Ifection.  ^om  the  horrid  scenes  which 
they  anticipate.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable, that  this  giddy  people,  who, 
when  ricft  Cadiz,  were  buoyed  up 
by  the  mOst  absurd  coo^ence,  «re 
now  as  nrircasonably  depressed.  A 
day  or  two  will  produce  some  alter- 
-atlon;  hot  I  most  now  close  my 
letter,  iti  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
Iransniit  to  yoii  «ome  inieresting 
'detaik  in  a  few  days.  . 

"  Oo  the  night  of  the  aoth  of 
January,  an  ex)>refls  arrived  from 
the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  announo- 
-iog  that  fie  had  thrown  htmsdf  be- 
tweeti  the  advancing  enemy  and  thit 
tity  (Cadi«),  and  having  gained  a 
-day *s  march  on  him,  would  conduct 
his  army  to  this  places  by  which  a 
competent  garrison  will  be  formed, 
'that  must  prevent  the  French  froip 
taking  the  city  by  ^  coup  de  main. 
Thus,  for  the  present,  Cadiz  is  safe, 
and  the  alarm  which  prevailed  has 
ih  sbine  degree  subsided  5  but  its 
a^fety  is  owing  neither  10  the  fore- 
•Bight  of  ttie'GentralJunta, 'to  any 
'prccaniians  taken  by  iu  governor, 
nor  to  any  efforts  made  by  its  own 
inhabitants,  but  solely  to  tlic  pa- 
triotism of  Albuquerque,  and  the 
itrenuons  exertions  of  his  army^ 

"  Venegas,  the  comifoander  bm, 
received  his  appointment  from  the 
'Central  Junta,  not  00  account  bf 
any  extraordinary  military  talents 
which  he  possesses,  but  rather  be- 
'<:au8e  the  distrust  manifested  by  the 
Bfitifih  ambassador  ^d  the  firltiih 


generals^  wben  he  w»  at  the  1 
of  an  armvy  in  the  conunaad  of 
wluch  he  discovered  bat  veiy  nio» 
derate  skill,  was  a  reoomuieodaucii 
to  the  &vour  of  that  body,  ev«r  |efl» 
lous  of  its  English  alliet.  Bj  tte 
populace  of  Cidiz  he  has  wriyt 
l>een  regarded  with  suspicioos  wd 
he  and  hk' partisaoa  lunre  been  m 
continual  alarm,  lest  an  manncctioa 
ahoald  break  out,  to  which  be  m^t 
become  a  sacrifice,  like  bia  piede- 
ctssor,  Solano. 

'*  if  Veuegas  discovered  no  shift 
as  a  soldier,  it  must  be  confieaKd 
he  has  managed  the  populace  with 
the  dexterity  of  a  politician  i  when 
it  was  known  that  the  Central  Jontt 
had  fled  from  Seville,  and  were  dia- 
persed  in  various  directi^is,  the  pub^ 
lie  indignation  here  was  so  strongly 
felt,  that  he,  having  been  appointed 
by  them,  was  no  longer  aecove  in  th* 
command,  which  he  had  bat  nc^lU 
gently  exercised:  he  therefore  ad- 
dressed the  corporation  of  the  city, 
stating  to  them,  that  as  the  govern- 
ment which  had  nominated  him  na 
longer  existed,  he  wished  to  Paagj[k 
his  command  into  their  handa,  to 
become  a  private,  citizen,  aod  per- 
form any  duty  to  which  thej  ahookl 
appoint  him.  The  ci^  magistrates^ 
gratified  by  this  submission  of  the 
military  to  the  civil  authority,  a 
submission  the  more  fiattering,  as  it 
was  new  among  Spaniards,  requested 
him  to  continue  his  power,  by  act- 
ing as  the  president  of  their  tody, 
till  a  Junta  could  be  elected  for  the 
government  of  the  town.  An  elec- 
tion has  accordiog^ly  taken  pfcaoe, 
and  Venegas  has  been  chosen  pmt* 
dent  of  this  new  body  of  theiepie- 
sentatives  of  Cadiz. 

"  I  believe,  that  en  no  occaaioa 
l«ave  representatives  of  the  pcaapic 
been  more  fairly"  aAd  fineely^eleeled: 
a  ballottinig-box  was  .caiiaed  ^om 
bouse  to  bousej  and  tlie  head  of 

each 
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Mch  ffliniljr  TOted  for  an  electoral 
hody,  consiflting  of  about  fifty  or 
sixty  persons*  who  met  and  chose 
eighteen  members^  tocompofle  the 
Junta  for  the  goremment  and  de- 
fence of  the  city.  Though  1  see 
nothing  to  condemn  in  the  plan  by 
which  this  body  of  men  was  elected, 
and  though,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no 
unfair  influence  was  used,  I  ha^e 
not  a  Tery  high  opinion  of  its  capa- 
city for  nuinaging  the  defence  of  this 
Important  military  post.  The  mem- 
bers are  too  numerous  for  an  exe« 
entire  government,  and  though  di- 
vided into  sections,  they  have  so  ill 
arranged  the  distribution  of  the  dif- 
ierent  branches  of  the  government, 
tliat  in  the  few  days  they  have 
acted,  they  have  already  been  found 
to  clash.  They  have  exercised  no 
energy  in  commanding  the  inha- 
bttants;  and,  though  nothing  'can 
be  of  so  much,  or  ot  such  pressing 
importance,  as  completing  the  bat< 
tery  of  St.  Fernando,  instead  of 
making  requisitions  of  the  wholes, 
or  a  proportion,  of  the  population, 
for  this  necessary  work,  proclama<« 
tions,  or  rather  invitations,  bare 
been  issued,  which,  while  they  urge 
the  wHltng  to  labour;  leave  the  i|i- 
dolent  and  the  selfish,  who  are  by 
far  the  greater  number,  to  the  full 
indulgence  of  their  injurious  pro- 
pensities. 

<♦  Mr.  Frere,  and  the  English  who 
were  in  Scviile,  together  with  nu- 
merous familitfs  of  Spaniards  who 
dreaded  sfibjeetion  to  France,  have 
arrived  h^re,  and  unite  in  repre- 
senting the  conduct  of  the  Central 
Junttf  at  the  period  of  its  dispersion, 
as  marked  by  the  same  indecision 
and  imbecility,  not  to  say  treachery, 
as  had  uniformly  characterised  that 
body.  They  were  strongly  urged 
to  temovc  the  warlike  stores,  to  de- 
stroy the  dep6tsi  and  especially  to 
WaW  up  the  eamioD  foandcry  j  but 


all  without  effect ;  and  the  enemy 
will  thus,  by  their  misconduct,  foe 
furnished  with  powerful  means  for 
their  attack  on  this  city,  the  Last 
asylum  of  the  defenders  of  Andii« 
lasia. 

'<  The  people  of  Seville,  w)io  had 
been  duped  by  the  government,  and 
to  whom,  only  two  days  beture  tftieir 
flight,  the'  Junta  had  represented 
that  the  city  was  in  no  danger,  Tose 
with  indignation,  and  deeoanded 
arms  to  oppose  the  enemy.  In  the 
wild  fury  of  the  populace^  thoy 
sought  out  Romana  for  their  leader^ 
who,  seeing  no  end  that  could  he 
answered  by  resistance,  had  made 
preparatifins  for  his  departure  to  join 
the  armyof  Estremadura.  His  horses 
were  arrested  at  the  gate,  and  himself 
compelled  to  appear  at  the  head  of 
the  indignant  people  He  saw  but 
too  clearly  the  futilit?  of  defence, 
and  therefore  ai  length  withdrew, 
to  take  the  command  of  a  body  of 
troops  collecting  in  fhe  vidntty  9f 
Badajoz.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
was  great,  but  mearis  adequate  to 
it  were  wanting;  or  Seville^  not- 
withstanding its  imperfect  defenoca. 
might  have  rivalled  in  renown  6a- 
ragossa  and  Gerona, 

**  The  flight  of  n;iany  members 
of  the  Junta  caused  an  agifaiiiom, 
which  the  eloquence  and  patriotisfa 
of  Saavedra  could  whh  dignity  re- 
strain from  acts  oi  the  most  fiar^ 
cions  violence )  by  hts  infloenca  it  ^ 
was  in  some  measure  caUned,  and 
instead  of  perpetrating  any  of  those 
enormities  which  an  enraged  |K)pa<«. 
lace  too  often  commit,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with,  restoring 
to  liberty  the  imprisoned  patriots 
Count  Montijo  and  Pahfox,  af|d 
selecting  others  bf  their  meat  zeal- 
ous cijiiens  to  act  with  them  for 
the  public  good  $  but  it  was  then 
too  late  for  action,  and  tiie  best 
:ftiaadi  of  the  paopte  could  only  use 

their 
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their  erdfavours  to  prevent  such  sn 
•ppofiition  as  would  justify  the  cruel- 
ties of  an  enemy,  ever  eager  to  ino- 
preffl  terror,  by  adopting  the  most 
'  severe  measures  towards  those  who 
feebly  appose  him. 

'"  1  caniiot  pass  over  the  e«lo 
giums  pronounced  by  all  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque. 
His  getiferal  conjduct  is  highly  ex- 
tolled, and  bis  late  retreat,  by  which 
thi^  city  has  been  saved,  has  exhi- 
bited such  groat  proofs  of  military 
talent,  that  public  opinion  tas  point- 
ed him  out  as  the  proper  ofiictr  tp 
have  the  command  of  this  fortress. 

''  In  rank  ^nd  posRession»,  this 
pobleman  vras  among  the  first  in 

a"  >ain  under  the  old  governmept. 
e  entered  into  the  army  in  1795, 
and  displayed,  in  the  w^r  then  car- 
ried on  figainst  France,  the  presages 
<  of  that  courage  and  military  skill, 
which  have  recently  been  more  fully 
developed.  He  was  a  pure  Spaniard, 
detesting  the  dpminion  of  France, 
to  whicl^  Godoy  had  subjected  bis 
country)  and  tp  avoid  the  humiliat- 
ing spectacle  which  the  influence  of 
that  favourite  exhibited,  offttred  his 
aervices  in  the  army,  which  the 
Marquis  Romana  Ifd  into  the  pprth 
of  Europe.  The  first  intelligence 
of  the  new  disgraces  which  were 
preparing  for  bis  beloved  copntry, 
reached  him  when  in  Fupen  with 
that  distinguished  officer  1  hough 
auffering  frobi  sickness,  be  (deters 
mined  to  retorp  home,  and  hasten- 
ed with  expedition  to  Parit,  vfhetc 
he  first  heard  the  particulars  of  the 
base  trans^ions  in  Spain.  The 
Spanish  grandees  who  were  assem- 
bled in  thi|t  city,  endeavoured,  by 
persuasiops  ;tad  threats,^  .to  prevent 
Pino  fron^  returning  to  join  the  par 
triotic  party  on  his  native  soi}.  He 
escaped  the  d^iSgers  of  the  road ; 
pind  having  joinwi  his  country ra^. 
\n  Vaieotia  in  June  Ibdd,  be  there 


organised  an  annj,  wbkb,  ondar 
his  command,  marched  to  Madrid. 

*^  He  published  a  maniiieato,  ad- 
dressed to  tbe  tenants  and  prasantrj 
on  his  extensive  rntatea,  which,  ip 
language  at  once  patriotic  and  eoer* 
getic,  called  on  tlkcm  to  arm  in  tbe 
cause  of  their  country.  He  les- 
sened the  rents  of  those  who  bad 
suffered  by  the  iucur£»ions  <if  ihe 
enemy,  remitted  their  fines,  and, 
by  his  liberal  donations  to  the  vo- 
luntarj  defenders  of  tbe  countrj, 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  as- 
sist the  commpn  cause.  Hl-  'dKiick- 
guished  hipaself  at  the  battle  of  Me- 
dellin,  which  the  blundering  Cuesta 
unnecessarily  fboght,  and  a4  uegii- 
geptly  lo^t;  and  by  his  conduct  at 
Talavera,  w'here  be  comraaude d  the 
Spanish  cavalry,  obtaiped  the  con- 
fidepce  of  Lord  Wc|liDgtQp.  and  the 
praise  of  the  British  and  Spanish  ar- 
mies. When  Cuesta  watt  reaiuvtid 
from  the  (opamand,  tlie  Hrtti'^h  am- 
bassador urged  the  appointment  ol 
Albuquerque  10  succeed  him;  an 
appointmeni  so  proper  in  itself,  aiid 
so  acceptable  to  the  Spanish  army, 
that  nothing  could  have  prevent!  d 
its  adoption,  but  chat  palu^  jea* 
lousy,  which  instigated  tbe  Ceotral 
^unta  to  decline  ev^ry  suggestioo  • 
pipde  by  their  ally. 

f  Ariesaga,  ou  whom  the  coin* 
mand  of  the  army  was  confisrred  af- 
ter the  removal  of  Cuesta,  was  the 
most  iQexperirnped  of  all  their  ge* 
nerals,  and  ha<l  00  other  merit  than 
that  of  confessipg  his  iuability  to 
execute  the  dutie«  of  fbe  station  tu 
which  he  w;<s  appointed,  and  of 
reiterating  his  requests  to  be  re- 
lieved fropi  the  cppimand,  .kx>th  be- 
fore and  after  the  dlsgi»:eful  bsftle 
pf  Ocafia.  Under  this  pian,  Aibu- 
querque  did  qpt  difdaia  to  serve  hit 
country,  but  commanded  a  dKvinoo 
of  about  eight  thousand  mea.  Wfaea 
the  Freoch  ]M»i«t»utd  iotp  And^i^ 
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flti^  the  communication  between  tbe. 
Duke  aod  bis  superior  wa^  entire]/ 
cut  off,  and  orders  from  the  Janta 
were  communicated  to  him,  with- 
out tbe  intervention  of  tbe  com- 
mander in  chief.  Comely  the  mi- 
oister  of  war,  of  whom  the  strongest 
fttspicions  of  treachery  had  long  been 
entertained*  and  whose  conduct  on 
this  occasion  justified  those  suspi- 
cions, communicated  in  that  inte- 
resting moipent,  orders  and  instruc- 
tions so  vague  and  contradictory, 
that  they  served  to  confuse  rather 
than  inform  this  high-spirited  officer. 
He  fought,  with  inferior  numbers 
«n  army  of  well-disciplined  foesj 
and  the  various  steps  of  bis  subse- 
quent retreat  were  taken  with  such 
skill  and  judgment,  as  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  military  men. 

*'  When  be  arrived  at  Guadalca- 
nal, he  received  orders  to  retire  upon 
Seville,  and  other  orders  of  the  same 
date  to  m:»rch  to  Cordova ;  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  orders  to  march  to 
Cordova  were  repeated  in  the  rao?»t 
peremptory  language,  though  it 
mujit  have  been  known  on  the  first 
day  (the  22d  January)  that  a  divi- 
sion of  the  encnny  yvas  in  Cordova, 
and  another  division  pushing  forward 
towards  Seville.  Had  he  obeyed 
these  orders,  bis  little  army  would 
have  been  placed  between  two  co- 


lomns  of  the  enemy,  his  retreat 
would  have  been  cut  off,  and  Cad^a 
must  have  fallen  without  defence. 
Though  Cornel  bad  not  intimated  it 
in  his  Jast  dispatch,  the  Duke  knew 
fi'om  other  sources  that,  whilst  he 
was  writing  it,  the  Junta  were  pre- 
paring to  escape,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  disobey  his  or- 
ders: instead  of  returning  towards 
Cordova,  be  passed  his  army  over 
tbe  Guadalquivir  at  Cantillana,  and 
by  forced  marches  pushed  on  to- 
wards Cadi/..  The  cavalry  of  his 
army,  which  covered  the  artillery, 
and  w;as  constantly  engat^ed  with 
the  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy, 
passed  along  the  Cnmino  Real, 
through  Alcala  and  Utrera,  whilst 
his  infantry  crossed  the  Marcsma  by 
Lebrixa,  at  a  season  when  that 
in.^rshy  tract  was  deemed  impassable, 
and  bo  lb  divisions  happily  united  at 
Xeres.5  when  the  enemy,  finding 
thev  bad  completely  es^raped,  relaxed 
in  the  pursuit, 

'*  Never,  perhaps,  did  an  army 
endure  greater  fatigues  and  priva- 
tions, and  never  did  general  stare 
in  ihem  wiih  more  readiness,  than 
this  gallant  officer,  who  has  roerltei 
the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try, by  disobeying  its  treacherous 
government,  as  much  as  by  the  ex- 
ertions he  has  subsequently  tnadc  '* 


Account  of  the  Balsakic  Isles. 


[Feom  Sir  John  C&br*s  Tkayels  tn  Spain] 


"  C^  ^^^  "*S*^^  of  the  fifth  of 
V^  October,  after  spending  a 
jrieasent  evening  with  .a  party  of 
Spanish  ladies  an4  gentlemen  on 
board  of  a  fine  4<penca>^  n^rchant- 
ship^ljmg  in  ^^cnole  of  Tarragona, 


J  set  sail  with  the  p^ntleman  who 
accompanied  ode  to^Iontserrat  in  - 
the  Palma  packet,  a  felucca  with 
latine  sails,  ibr  the  island  of  Ma- 
jorca, distant  about  one  hundred 
Belles  at  th6  nearest  pointy  and  about 

out 
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OD«  hundred  and  twenty  to  Tslma, 
the  capital.  Tb^s  island  i$  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Balearic  Islands,  so 
called,  as  it  is  conjectured^  from  the 
remarkable  akill  6f  ttie  e^rly  qatiyes 
in  using  the  sling.  Jn  addition  to 
j&lajorca,  these  islands  comprize 
MinorpA  aod  Ivica  Formenteia^ 
Cooejera,  and  a  few  other  diminu- 
tive islands^  afe  called  the  Pityos^ 
Islaods.  The  whole  were  denomi- 
.oated  by  the  ancients  the  Iberian 
lind  Happy  or  Fortunate  Ules,  find 
formerly  composed  tbc  kingdoai  of 
l^ajorca. 

*'  For  our  pai9age  to  ^|8jorca^  we 
yroco  charged  eight  dollars,  and  a 
dollar  for  our  table,  ^s  the  wind 
was  ypty  unfavourable,,  we  had  an 
.  |9pportQnity  of  observing  the  advgn* 
lace  of  vessrls  with  latino  §ails, 
woich  in  these  seas,  fa  I  was  in- 
Hpinned,  can  go  expeditiously  within 
iwo  poims  c^  the  wind.  We  were 
lieariy  four  days  in  performing  this 
little  voyage,  during  which  our  fare 
W99  excelletjt.  Every  evening,  mas^ 
was  performed^  accompanied  with 
(Mngiiigi^.  sofiiciently  loud  to  have 
foused  the  Uttention  of  a  privateer^ 
bad  ftny.beeo  within  reasonable  dis^ 
.  tance,  ev<m  if  the  darkness  of  the 
{iig;ht  had  prevented  their  seeittg  us. 
On.  the  0^9  ia  the  rpoming,  owing 
to  the  stale  of  the  wind,  we  were 
obligcdslo  run  fipm  the  Cape  de  Cala 
Fiffuooi  over  to  the  opposite  Cape  of 
filicao,  betweoawbicp  Raima  is  sita* 
•ted,  and  fib  tack  op  the  city,  which* 
^itl|  its^  noWe  cathedral,,  churches, 
t  various  public  boildings,  and  bas- 
tions* and  the-  lofty  mdnnioins  be^ 
hind,  presented  ^  rich  and  elegant 
ppect^^y  enlivened,,  though,  not 
ftnpr^^yed  ia  a  picturesque  point  oj 
yiew,  by  a  great  niimber  of  wind^ 
inills  in  full  play,  which  line  the 
ground  on  its  pastern  and, western 
fides.  The  port  is  sm^ll,  but  secure 
m)4  .cQin0><»ioua.    The  pty  is  too 


nr&r  the  sea,  and  too  01  protected 
by  it6  wails  and  redoubts  to  te 
capable  of  long  holding  out  against 
a  well-directed  attack :  at  presenti 
nearly  all  its  cannon  ha§  been  re^ 
moved  to  Tarragona,  the  captain* 
general  and  council  presuming  that, 
if  the  continent  of  Spain  is  lost,  this 
island  will  be  protected  by  tbe 
English. 

**  Owing  to  the  recent  ravages  of 
the  nlague  at  Tarragona,  we  wcm 
rigidly  examined  at  the  health-of- 
fice, the  exnmining  physician  fed^ 
ing  Q\\T  pulses,  and  also  high  up 
under  our  armpits. 

**  After  exhibiting  our  paasp(»t| 
^t  the  palace  of  th^  govem<v,  we 
were  condnpted  to  the  qnly  good 
fonda^  or  inn  ip  th^  place,  kept  bj 
fl  Frenchman  named  St.  Antonio^ 
where  we  got  a  tolerably  good  room^ 
and  where,  during  our  stay,  we 
were  most  excellebtly  entertained^ 
Antonio  being  a  piFofesscd  cook; 
and  to  his  culinary  skill  and  inof^ 
fensh'p  character,  I  oelieve,  he  owed 
his  personal  liberty  at  this  time. 
For  a  breal^fast  of  chocolate  an4 
cakes,  a  dinqer,  admirably  dressed, 
pf  soup»  meat,  fowls,  and  generally 
two  dishes  of  game,  eiib^i'  rabbit, 
oare,  quails,  partridges,  thruslie8| 
or  snipes,  with  which  the  bland 
aboutxls,  pastry,  abundance  of  the 
best  of  wine,  9  dessert  of  the  fi|iest 
^nitts,  cpffee,  a  supper  nearly  aa 
plentiful  as  tbe  dinner,  and  our 
lodging,  we  if  ere  only  charged  to 
the  amount  of  about  seven  shillioga 
English  apiece.  We  found  the  pork 
Ttty  ine,  the  muttoA  excellent^  bnt 
the  bepf  poor.  As  Palma  -n  very 
little  resort^  to  by  travellers,  tlie 
'  inns  are  very  few  and  veiy  bad. 
We  were  invited  to  the  house  of  our 
consul,  who  was  also  Atnericiii 
consuls  but  we  w^e  speedily 
warned  by  persons  of  high  rank  In 
the  iity,  not  to  acoq>t  of  ^  ini^ila- 
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H6n,  M  he  wa«  of  Jewish  descent^ 
ttkd  on  that  iitrcount  held  incapablb 
bf  hetng  admitted  to  respectable  i!n- 
l^rcoiirse.  The  iiT>poHtic  mtinner 
In  whieh  British  consols  are  ap- 
pointed abroad  deserved  $ome  attcti- 
tion  from  the  legi$lattife.  A  consul 
is  an  officer  appointed  by  cothtnission 
in  a  foreign  country  to  protect  and 
facilitate  the  mei'cantile  interest  of 
the  princes  or  chiefs  by  whom  be  is 
appointed.  He  .is  to  prevent  any 
insult  being  offered  or  any  wrong 
done  to  their  meNrhants,  and  he  is 
to  correspond  with  the  ministers 
residing  at  the  court  upon  which  his 
consulate  •  depends.  I'he  British 
consul  at  Palma  does  not  know  a 
word  of  English^  and  on  account  of 
his  Judaic  origin,  is  held  in  a  state 
of  contempt  and  degradation  by  the 
people.  He  officiate  s  also  for  Ame- 
rica and  the  Barbary  States.  The 
time  is  not  very  distant,  when  a  Jew 
could  not  appear  with  personal  safety 
in  this  island^  and  numerous  are 
the  instan  es  of  Jews  having  been 
consigned  to  the  flames^  to  appease 
the  angry  attd  nujust  prejudices  of 
the  people.  Many  of  the  ancestors 
of  this  very  tn^  wfere  burnt  on  this 
account.  It  is  related  that  the 
nionks,  in  whose  church  the  por- 
traits of  most  of  the^fe  unhappy  per- 
sons, whd  at  various  periods,  had 
thus  been  sacrificed,  were  suspend^!, 
were  applied  to  by  this  ^'ery  consul, 
to  let  him  have  the  pibtnres  of  scvti- 
ral  of  his  anccsfors  who  had  suffered 
—that  he  also  endeavoured  to  Win 
over  the  holy  fathers  with  a  conside- 
rable sum  to  put  fainl  in  possjpssion 
of  these  painfal,  and  as  it  was  con- 
iSdjered,  dishonourable^  vestiges,  that 
they  might  be  dest^oyed-^thai  the 
n^onks  consented,  but  previously 
had  copies  of  them  ^ken,  which, 
irbon  after  the  tnoney  was  paid,  were 
iu^peh'ded  in  ike  room  of  thos^e 
which  h^d  been  witbdni^>  t^the 


no  Httlti  tportiflcattdo  of  the  dcWdW 
consul— and  that  the  trteretettary  dtf- 
ception  wa$  considered  a  good  jokfe 
^1|  over  the  city,  because  the  poace 
of  a  Jew  liappenad  to  be  ills  vic« 
tim. 

"  The  Prehch  act  mor8  <i^iicly 
than  we  do.  They  jostly  aitftch 
great  importance  to  the  office  of 
consul,  allow  him  a  sislliiry  adequate 
to  an  appropriate  establfthlheiitr,  if^ 
him  out  in  a  ship  of  ^af,  iLts6  ijritt 
every  other  circtitrtsfiince  tb  d*etlifl» 
him  respect.  I  bad  ah  op^brtunitJy 
of  remarking  ift  Otbe*'  ph6iik,  tlf« 
very  injudicions  neglect  of  tbtJ  Bri- 
tish government  to  this  lihporfaiii 
subject. »  ' 

"  The  cathedral,  one  bf  the  mbf^t 
imposing  objects  in  the' city,  buHt 
by  James  the  Conqueix^r,  King  bf 
Arragon,  is  a  vast  and  magni£ceiit 
gothic  structure;  entered  by  thrtiJe 
noble  gates.  The  effect  of  the  itt- 
tcrior  notwithstanding  the  intcl*ru|- 
tion  of  the  choir  is  very  fibe.  Ub 
the  day  When  I  sritr  it  Srst,  the  ef- 
ftct  was  mtich  iflt:realsed  by  rr  grand 
military  and  monastic.  p^oa^si^iOn 
rouhd.  the  aisles,  in  honour  ot  the 
atiniversary  of  king  Ft^dinandg 
birth-day.  Sbme  of  the  wmdows 
of  stained  glas*  are  vfery  btantiful^ 
and  in  tfl^  satristy  wd  were  sbeWh 
the  churth  treasure,  ebrWistiftg  6f 
large  and  ntdgnificmt  c^Yidlesticks 
of  solid,  silver  eici?iuislte!y  Wtought, 
salvers,  a  la  citstodin,  and  relics  ^t 
in  gold  and  diamonds,  of  great 
value.  Ih  an  iron  railing  bet\Veeh 
the  choir  and  the  plincipal  altdsi, 
decoratfed  with  ^ilt  btonze,  and  sut- 
tnounted  with  a  silver  cvown,  is  a 
marble  sarcophagus,  from  Ohe  ^iid 
of  which,  this  bbdy  erf  Jamds  the 
Secorfd  array  fed  in  hfe  robJ's,  t^iog 
in  a  drawer,  was  drbwn  <Ait,  artd 
considering  that  thfe  radbarth  hird 
been  d^ad  tery  nc^Hy  five  hiindtJs^d 
yta^s^  the  fac«i  and  bddyr  ay^tt^ 
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io  be  to  a  ttate  of  extraordinary  |ir«K 
«ervatioD.  On  the  saroopiiagtis  is 
the  foUowiog  iiucripdoQ. 

Ac6ui  reposa  «1  cadaver  del  Sereiussimo 

Sr.  Dn.  Jayme  de  AmgoA, 

td.  Rey  de  Mallorca, 

Qii«  rnerc^  la  iqm  p'lM  j  IwMiabW 

Menwiria  en  \oi  aniulbs, 

Falicio  en  88  de  Ma^o,  &c»  1311. 

''  Don  Jamefiy  grandson  of  Al- 
phoDso  the  second  king  of  Arragon, 
the  predecessor  of  this  sovereign, 
conquered  this  ^land,  and  finally  ex- 
pelled the  Moors,  who  had  retake^ 
It  from  the  generals  of  Raymond  Be- 
renger^  after  he  had  returned  to 
Catalonia  in  122p.  In  the  nttack 
of  the  island,.  Don  James  is  reported 
to  have  displayed  the  most  un- 
daunted courage  and  unshaken  firm- 
ness. Upon  Palma  being  taken  by 
ttorm,  the  rest  of  the  island  submit- 
'  ted  and  was  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  at  length, 
after  many  petty  ieuds,  and  insur« 
rections,  anncKed.to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  The  episcopal  palace  adjom- 
ing  the  cathedral  is  a  handsome 
btdlding, 

'*  On  the  day  of  our  visit  to  this 
cathedra),  we  were  presented  to  the 
captain-general, '  Don  Francisco  Del 
Cutrsta,  at  the  levee  held  in  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  this 
island,  at  which  all  the  noblemen, 
officers  of  state,  end  constituted  au« 
tborities  attended  in  their  full  cos- 
tume, the  whole  presenting  a  princely 
appearance ;  after  which  we  had  the 
honour  of  dining  with  his  excellency, 
who  placed  me  on  his  right  hand. 
The  dinner,  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  Antonio,  our  host,  was 
splendid,  and  in  a  high  degree  ea- 
cellent,  and  the  room  cooled  by  a 
prodigious  laige  fly-fiappcr,  sut»- 
pend^  over  the  table,  and  kept  in 
motion  during  the  banquet,  at  which 
the  mdst  distinguished  nobility  of 
the  island>  and  several  fugitive  gran- 


dees from  the  mothflr-coBntry  wert 
present,  all  of  whom  cordially  jaioed 
m  the  roasts  which  were  given  in 
honour  of  England  and  Spain.  la 
this  palace  there  is  nothing  worthy 
of  notice  except  the  vestibule  and 
stone,  staircase,  an  arsenal,  roaga- 
sine,  chapel  royal,  and  prison,  the 
gardens  belonging  to  it,  and  a  beaa- 
tifnl  view  which  it  commands  of  the 
sea  and  country.  At  this  levee  the 
poor  British  consul,  to  my' no  little 
mortification,  was  not  admitted,  and 
all  the  honour  allowed  him  was  a 
permission  to  send  some  game  from 
his  estate  to  augment  the  profosion 
of  good  things  which  gi^ced  the 
vice-regaFs  table.  In  the  evening, 
there  was  an  illumination^  as  it  was 
miscalled,  which,  altho»Agh  numeroos 
parties  were  formed  to  view  it,  was 
not  very  creditabl*^  to  the  city,  if  die 
loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  was  only 
in  a  ratio  to  their  light 

"  The''fn)nt  of  the  town-house, 
which  is  a  noble  building  richly  de- 
corated with  sculpture,  appearrdon 
this  occasion  rn  gala^  a  large  qnaa* 
tity  of  red  velvet  covered  a  great 
part  of  its  basement  fioor,  befbie 
which  the  'portraits  of  the  royal 
family  were  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  spectators.  In  one  of  the  public 
rooms  within  this  building,  are  por- 
traits of  distinguished  Spaniards  na- 
tives of  this  island,  or  who  had  large 
property  iu  It.  Amongat  others,  I 
noticed  those  of  tlie  intr^ptd  sod 
layal  Ramana  and  bis  gallant  brother 
Caro.  Ihere  is  also  a  fi'-e  psiiftting 
of  St.  Sebastian,  the  tutelar  Saint  of 
Majorca,  hy  Vandyke,  purchased  at 
Madrid  some  years  since.  In  the 
palace  of*  the  Marquis  de  Ariang, 
we  were  shewn  several  pictures, 
but  scarcely  any  of  them  were  worthy 
of  notice^  the  best  appeared  to  be 
some  naked  figures,  which  the  ex- 
cessive n^odesty  of  the  lord  or  lady 
of  the  mansion  had  placed  in  such 
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tektieM  a»  to  be  scarcely  visible. 
Thence  we  were  taken  to  the  i^aiaee 
of  the  Count  de  Negro,  where  we 
,uw  a  much  better  collectioD;  a^ 
moogst  which  were  a  fine  head  by 
Vandyke,  a  Vernet,  and  two  beauti* 
&il  Ftemish  punures :  there  was  also 
a  head  of  the  Virgin  exquisitely 
wrought  in  mosaic.  Upon  the  base- 
ment floor  were  several  fine  busts, 
particularly  one  of  Augustus,  for 
which  we  yrc^xe  informed  eight  hua- 
dred  pounds  English  had  been  of- 
fered and  reflised  by  the  noble  pos- 
•essor.  There  were  also  some  fine 
apecimeus  of  porphyry,  setreral  sniall 
antiques,  and  some  good  casts.  We 
were  informed  that  the  count  has  an 
equally  good  collection  at  his  couur 
try-house,  but  we  did  not  see  them. 

**  In  the  coro  of  a  capuchin  con- 
vent near  the  gate  of  St  Marqucrita, 
where  the  Spaniards  entered  when 
they  expelled  the  Moors,  we  were 
shown  a  very  large  painting  of  the 
crucibxioo,  ^oonlideutly  said  to  be 
by  Titian,  but  it  has  been  irreparably 
apoiled  by  the  ignorance  and  negli- 
gence of  those  who  removed  it  from 
lh»  house  of  the  person  who  be- 
queathed it  to  the  convent.  In  the 
library  are  several  valuable  books 
and  original  manuscripts,  amongst 
which  is  a  history  of  Majorca,  and 
the  contract  drawn  up  aud  agreed 
upon  by  tlie  conquering  Spanish 
generals  for  the  partition  of  the 
island.  There  is  an  academy  for 
paiuiiug  here;  but  the  pupils  are  at 
prrsent  not  very  promising. 

*'  The  prison  is  tolerably  commo- 
dious and  clean^  and,  owing  to  the 
well  known  honesty  of  the  MaJ4>r- 
cans,  it  is  but  thinly  tenanted.  The 
Alameda  is  an  agreeable  walk,  but 
not  much  frequented.  The  markets 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  every 
necessary,  and  what  in  Englmid 
would  he  called  every  luxury^ ,  Fjsb, 
faw\9»-  gamei  and  iruiis  are  in  sre^c 


proAitbn .  Se  ebetp  iSfKf ii^  in  ihm 
jiappy  ivland*  that  a  married  coopir 
may  keep  an  elegant  house  in  .ti)e 
country,  with  olive-grounds  gar- 
dens, orange  grovc^j  and  viney^sda, 
a  plentiful  table,  ^irioj^  the  most  4^ 
lidous  wines  of  the  island,  keep  ^ 
carriage  and  a  pair  of  mules^  a  %\x\xMp 
number  of  servants,  and  educj^  n 
family  of  cbildfen.  In  a  refined  maiir 
iier,  and  associalte  with  the  i^s|.s^ 
ciety,  upon  6%'e  hundred  a  year-.- 

''  The  exchange  is  a  vef7<n«ri9ai 
Gothic  edilGice,  contaioing  a  m^iE^^ 
cent  hall,  which,  owii^.  tq  the  nnerr 
chants  being  more  disposed  tft.fw^ 
semble  in  the  open  air  (hao.  onder 
cover,  is  nowmuch  neglected>..aQ4 
is  at  present  a  depot  for  com.  To* 
wards  the  sea,  the  principal  street 
is  broad,  snd  noany  of  the  houses 
are  very  large  and  magntikent. 

'*  The  rent  of  a  tolerabiy  goo4 
house  is  about  seventy  dollars  a  yetF4 
formerly  upon  an  assignment  ot 
one,  a  fine  was  paid  to  the  king,  bttt 
this  is  now  done  away«  There  art 
about  seven  thousand  houses  in 
Palma.  I'he  population  of  the  city 
is  averaged  at  thirty. two  tl)pusand$ 
that  of  the  whole  island,,  which  is 
fifty  leagues  round,  at  eighty-seireip 
t  housa  I  id .  This  accoun  t  varies  from 
the  enumeratton  given  by  other  tmr 
vellers,  but  I  was  repeatedly  iw> 
sured  that  it  was  correct.  In: Palma 
there  are  seven  parochisd  churches, 
eight  convents,  four  consecrat iooes^ 
the  occupiers  of  which  are  religious^ 
but.  neither  monks  nor  friacs,  ten 
nunneries,  three  collets,  three  r>rfl^ 
tories,  6ve  churches, .  deserted  and 
shot,  up;  there  is  also  an  Inquinitioo^ 
ia  the  prison  of  which  several  per. 
sons  were  confined  whco  1  was 
there.  The  native  regular  militarf 
of  the  island  is  two  thousand^  and 
^stTf.  male  adult  resident  in  the 
island  is  obliged  to  enrol  himself  tor 
its  defence  in  case  of  »ivasioo»   Tlif 
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Eddies  ittid  fmt»  are  tfro  tboustftid^ 
tod  the  ecclesiastics  two  thoosand 
'five  hundred. 

''  Thet>t  'A  a  bentitifdl  walk,  mach 
iireqaentdd.  to  a  castle  called  Bdver, 
«^iit  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Palina, 
through  the  gate  of  Catalina,  along 
t(sb  dliff,  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
%iffw  of  the  bay  and  d*y.  The  wind- 
ibifia,  which  abound  in  this  direc- 
tSmn,  are  rety  small,  as  I  am  in* 
formed,  jiboQt  the  size  of  those  in 
lift  Mancha,  celebrated  for  havihgf 
hota  the  objects  of  chivalrous  as- 
latilt'l:^  the  itnmortal  knight  of  that 
|iit>tlface.  These  mills  are  nume- 
iroa*  bn  account  of  the  general  want 
ef  powerful  itreams  in  the  island. 
3o  thi*  castle,  which  is  singularly 

Iiictureique,  its  ancient  walls  being 
tt  mjftuy  places  covered  with  the 
caper,  three  French  generals  were 
<tonfined.  From  the  leads  we  had  a 
%^Tde  and  beautiful  prospect,  and 
tould  eanily  distinguish  the  island  of 
Ctibf^a,  lying  about  nine  mii6s  to 
the  Borth-ea^t  cf  Cabo  de  Salinas. 
This  island  !s  about  two  miles  and 
three  quarters  from  east  to  wesl^  and 
^  lri)out  three  mii^  from  the  south<> 
West  to  the  north-east.  In  this  bar- 
fen  Imd  d^olate  place,  sufficiently 
^edry  tp  dn've  to  madness  any  otb^-r 
tteinjr  but  a  nativfe  of  France,  there 
#ere  no  leas  than  five  thousand 
f^ren^h  prisoners  shut  up;  who, 
•ho#(iver,  bv  the  assistance  of  gam« 
Ulng,  datnciiTg,  and  a  theatre,  con- 
ft\ytA  to  dissipate  th!6  gloom  which 
surrounded  them.  This  island  ia 
■very  injudiciously  cofiVertfcd  into  a 
^pot  for  prisoners  of  war.  It  is 
possible  that  the  weath^  might  be 
80  boistferotts  as  to  prevent  the  vic- 
ttisdli^g  boats  from  goihg  to  it  ftorh 
Mflljordi,  and  Klso  that  vessels  might 
felt  driven  in  sitcss  of  weather  into 
Its  Wiys  and  haitrours,  by  whkh 
Utotu^y  of  iht  prisboers  might  effect 
jHieir  esetpe. 


"The  w^lk  to  Mver  wi§  a  A- 
voorite  ramble  of  mine  during  my 
stay.  The  climate,  always  beugb 
And  temperate,  was  peculiarly  grate- 
ful at  this  seaton  of  the  year. 

*•  We  were  present  at  a  eoneert 
given  by  the  granddaughter  of  Don 
Thomas  des  Escalado,  the  intendant 
of  Pakna,  with  a  ^ary  of  threa 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

"  This  elegant  old  gentleman  was 
torned  of  eighty,  and,  to  a  mind 
well  stored  and  wholly  antnapaiied, 
he  added  a  flow  of  spirits,  and  ac- 
tivity truly  surprising.  In  respeet 
to  looks,  health,  and  happiness,  ks 
appeared  to  be  the  patriarchal  re> 
presentative  of  his  favoured  islsod. 
To  this  gentleman  I  was  much  ia- 
debted  for  many  attentions  and  in- 
troductions to  several  very  agreeaUe 
natives  of  distinction.  /Lt  one  party 
where  I  happened  one  evening  to  he 
present,  an  old  colonel  came  in  SDd 
said  he  had  just  heahl  that  his  sod 
had  been  killed  at  Gerona;  after 
wipmg  a  few  drops,  he  added,  '  It 
is  the  second  I  have  lost  in  the  field 
of  battle,  but  thank  God  I  I  am 
consoled  by  reflecting  that  they 
have  died  for  their  king  and  coun- 
try.' 

"  There  is  a  tolcraWe  theatre 
here.  The  people  appeared  to  n» 
more  musically  inclined  here  than 
any  part  of  the  continent  of  Spain  I 
had  visited  5  1  often  heard  the  casta- 
nets  well  played.  The  most  es- 
teemed aVe  made  of  the  pomegranate 
wood,  and  to  improve  their  tone  they 
are  fried  in  oil  for  a  short  time.  The 
fiindango  and  volero  are  great  fii- 
vouritcs  here.  There  are  also  jcvc- 
ml  good  public  institutions  for  the 
^oor,  aged^  and  infirm. 

"  Having  visited  every  object 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  city,  I 
joined  an  agreeable  party  on  ffiito 
to  the  celebrated  monatftexy  of  A^l- 
Oemm  m  IfoM,  or  Mdia.    Oot 
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rtd«>  vbtch  lastod  aboat  threo  boon, 
lay  tbrough  an  exqukitcljr  ricbt . 
and  highly  caltivated  countiy,  coq- 
aitdngof  oorn-lancU  rioeyardsj  and 
woods  of  olive^  carob,  almond, 
pom^ranate,  and  apple-trees.  Mal# 
•nd  female  peasants  vitb  long  hajr> 
generally  platted,  wearing  hurge 
Uack  fdt  haU,  and  dresses  of  blae 
•eige,  moeh  in  the  style  of  those  of 
Holland,  displaying  neatness  and 
contentment,  dividol  the  labours  of 
the  field,  instead  of  the  mantilla, 
a  head-dress  called  the  lebo^o,  or 
double  handkerchief,  is  worn  by  the 
female,  which  covers  the  head,  is 
£istttned  under  the  chin,  falls  over 
the  shoulders  and  back,  and  is  far 
from  being  becoming.  The  .male 
peasants  generally  wear  leather  shoes 
and  spatterdashes.  In  the  streets  of 
Palma,  I  met  several  youths  at- 
tired as  jecclesiastics,  but  I  found 
that  they  did  noc  belong  to  the 
church,  and  wore  this  dress  only 
through  economy,  many  of  them  not 
,  having  a  shirt  to  wear. 

''  It  was  now  the  almond-harvest, 
and  merry  groups,  young  and  old, 
were  assembled  to  collect  this  de- 
Hcipas  fruit  firom  the  delicate  trees 
that  bore  it.  The  eye  coald  not 
turn  but  to  bancjuet  on  some  beauti*. 
lol  or  romance  object.  £very  cot- 
tage was  a  picture,  and  the  industry 
and  happiness  of  man  seemed  to 
Go-pperate  with  the  beneficence  of 
the  soil  and  climate. 

*'  When  we  entered  upon  the  es- 
tates of  the  convent,  the  band  of 
culture  seemed  to  have  been  still 
"  morO'aciively  and  Wilfully  employed. 
After  'Winding  along  the  sides  of  the 
^906t  pictuiesque  bills,  richly  clothed 
.  to  .their  summits^  belted  with  ridges 
or  terrace^walls  rising  above  eaph 
other,  kept  in  the  greatest  ojder, 
and  by>,yibes»  jentwined  round  al- 
ynond  trees,  bendlngj  with  rich  aod 
,  ponderous  clusters,  we  discerned  the 


pale  yellow  front  of  the  amwtaqr 
seated  mid-way  on  the  siae  of  4 
mountain,  in  a  calm  and  noajestia 
retreat,  deriving  a  sort  of  sylvan  sq« 
lemnity  from,  groups  of  c^pressei, 
palms,  and  poplars,  and  interminab)^ 
woods  of  olives.  In  such  abundancf. 
are  the  latter,  that  the  natives,  in 
tbt  fulness  of  pride  and  warmth  qf 
heart,  have  an  exa^erated  sayiotg^ 
'  If  only  one  olive  were  to  be  taken 
from  each  tree  io  the  island,  th)9 
amount  collected  would  supply  evei|f 
native  with  oil  sufficient  for  his  ord£» 
nary  consumption.'  This  article^ 
so  precious  to  a  Spaniard,  is  in  fhit 
island  so  remarkably  pure  and  sweetjr^ 
that  I  became  reconciled  to  the  usa 
of  it.  As  we  approached  the  mon^f  • 
tery,  we  met  several  of  the  holjr. 
brethren  taking,  their  aftemoo^ 
walk.  We  brought  provisions  ao4 
a  cook  with  us,  which  ate  very  ne* 
cesaaty,  as  the  monks  never  suffer 
n)aat,  unless  brought  by  strangecs» 
to  enter  their  waUs ;  and  their  fund^ 
were  at  this  time  rather  at  a  lowet>h, 
on  account  of  tht  erection  of  a  noUa 
church  adjoinmg  the  convert,  whidi 
as  floras  it  bad  proceeded,  had4ipp6d 
deeply  into  their  treasury.  Oivii^g 
to  (his  heavy  expenditure,  they  had 
given  notice  in  the  Palma  Gazet^ 
that,  with  an  exception  of  tha 
English,  they  could  not  entertaiii 
strangers  till  their  new  ehurch  Was  , 
finished.        '      . 

.  "  The  superior,  an  enorrtiqits  ajpd 
jolly  old  nlah,  paid  us  the  corppli* 
ment  of  rising  from  his  siesta  to  re-  ^ 
ceive  us,  and  whilst  our  dinner  was  . 
j)rcparing,  one  of  the  cnonks,  a  very 
inteingent  man,  condiipted  us  over 
the  convent  and  church.  The  latter 
is'S  vast  and  noble  pile,  the  internal 
decorations  of  which  were  not  half 
finished.  The  dome  and  roof  were 
'  painted  in  gaudy  colours  drid  bad 
taste  by  an  Italian  anist,  and  the 
bascsiof  the  pilaslarB  were  fofmedof 
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iloe  marble  ^m  the  ndghbouring 
ifbchi,  There  was  a  colossnl  figure 
dfthe^  Virgin  holding  a  siloaio,  a  net 
of  iron  with  sharp  points,  which  is 
by  way  o^  penatice  fastened  round 
tbe  thigh,  or  loius  of  female  pent- 
tfenti,  finely  executed  in  wood,  io* 
tended  for  one  of  the  lateral  chapels 
of  the  church.  The  number  of 
tt¥Kiks  ¥ras  twenty-nine,  of  whom 
•eveoteen  had  fled  frona  Barcelona. 
Their  cells  were  haadsome,  apart- 
ments. Ttie  gardens  of  the  con* 
T^nt  are  spacious  *,  in  some  of  them 
-wte  saw  laud  tortoises.  From  a  long 
tarrace  under  arches  of  vines,  there 
ifi  a  superb  view  of  the  surrounding 
Valleys  and  mountains.  After  an 
excellent  repastt  we  took  leave  of 
our  prior,  who  expressed  himself 
warmly  attached  to  the  English,  and 
lalked  rotich  of  an  entertainment 
which  bad  beei\  given  to  him,  on 
board  of  an  English  frigate,  and  in 
•or  Way  to  our  mules,  which  were 
kd  to  the  village  of  Valdeiuusa,  we 
were  taken  to  the  church,  in  which 
we  saw  nothing  worthy  of  notice, 
'but  the  levity  with  which  the  attend- 
ant monk  evidently  treated  tiie 
SBummery  which  he  shewed  us. 

*'  The  next  day,  attemled  by  an 
Englishman  long  resident  at  PaJma 
as  au  interpreter,  we  had  the  honour 
©fan  interview  >^ith  two  members 
of  the  uutoVuinate  royal  family  of 
Spain,  Donna  Maria  Thciesa  de 
Vallijbriga,  and  her  daughter  the 
Intiiuta  Dotina  MaLTia.LuUi  dcBour-  . 
bon.  The  former  is  the  niece  of  the 
late  Dun  Pedro  Estuardo  (Stuart) 
Marques  di  S:ui  Leonardo,  a  brother 
et  the  old  Marblial  Duke  of  Bet- 
wick,  and  .who,  with  the  ccinseut 
of  Charles  the  Third,  was  ourried 
to  ixis  youngest  brother  the  Inhint 
Don  Louis,  upon  condition  that  siie 
should  not  be  acknowledged,  nor 
the  issue  of  the  marriage  entitled  to 
any  privileges.   Ooo  Louts  had  beea 


bred  to  the  cbureh  origiaally,  wa4 
raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal*  and 
appointed  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
which  he  resigned  on  being  dis-^ 
pensed  from  his  vows.  Sood  after 
his  death,  leanng  three  children,  a 
boy  and  two  girls,  it  was  poblkly 
declared  that  tbe  early  and  singolir 
inclination,  which  these  children 
had  exhibited  for  the  church,  had 
determined  his  majesty  to  jricki  to 
their  pious  propensities ;  and  accord- 
uigly  the  girls  were  placed  in  a  coo- 
vent,  and  the  boy  oomcnitted  to  the 
care  of  the  cardinal  Lorenzanaj  tbea 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  educated 
in  the  palace  of  that  town,  to  wbkb 
elevated  rank  he  has  since socceedady 
and  is  likewise  a  cardinal  and  arch' 
bishop  of  Seville.  On  the  death  of 
the  king,  the  eldest  of  the  gitls,  u 
before  noticed,  was  married  to 
Gcxloy  the  Prince  of  the  Peace^  tba 
words  of  the  patent;  for  the  Spa- 
niards deem  it  impious  t9  say  Prince 
of  Peace>  an  attribute  of  oar  Saviour,, 
though  commonly  called  so  by  the 
English.  Shortly  afler  these  nup- 
tials, performed  by  the  brother  with 
royal  magniticence,  a  proclamation 
ap()eared,  restoring  the  children  of 
the  late  Infant  Don  Louis  to  tbeir 
just  rights,  in  which  King  Charles 
the  Fourth  endeavoured  to  apologia 
for  the  conduct  of  his  father  tovi'ards 
them,  and  consequently,  had  Spai» 
remained  io  tranquillity,  the  succes* 
sion  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  would 
have  been  as  open  to  them,  as  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  royal  familj|r,, 
it  being  generally  beiieved  that  tha 
cones,  huldeii  upon  CliaHes  the 
Fourth*^  accession,  had  rescinded 
the  pragmatic.  sat;ctioo  of  Philip  ths 
Piftii,  son  to  Louis  the  Fourtecotb,  , 
by  which  tlie  ciown  was  Itnuted  to 
male  issue,  alone,  and  thus  the  fe- 
males, as  formerly  practised  in  Old 
Spaiuj  were  admitted  to  an  et^ 
right. 
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^'  Donna  Maria  Theresa^  and  her 
youngest  daughter,  were  living  in 
great  retirement  in  the  palace  of  t(ie 
Marquis  of  Sollerick,  having  recently 
made  their  escape,  under  circum- 
stances of  romantic  peril  and  enter- 
prise, attended  by  a  faithful  priest, 
Michael  del  Puego,  from  Zaragoza, 
where  the  young  Infanta  had  been 
placed  in  a  convent. 

**  The  former  of  ttfese  two  person- 
ages was  a  noble  looking  and  rather 
dark  woman,  the  latter  very  fair  and 
of  a  fine  complexion.  Donna  Maria 
held  the  French  in  such  abhorrence, 
that  she  avoided  making  use  of  the 
language  as  much  as  possible.  In 
our  presence,  she  took  an  aflfecling 
and  painful  review  of  the  reverses  of 
her  fortune,  and  wiih  tears  said, 
'  though  politics  have  bur  little  at- 


tracted my  attention,  I  have  long"* 
foreseen  the  subtle  Intentions  of  Bo- 
naparte, and  the  overthrow  of  the 
august  house  to  which  I  belong. 
What  will  be  our  final  destiny  I 
know  not,  nor  can  I  tell  where  w^ 
shall  be  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum, 
— here  she  was  so  affected,  that  she 
paused  for  a  minute,  and  then 
added,  *  I  look  to  Heaven,  there  Is 
my  only  consolation  !*  Through  the* 
interpreter,  I  recommended  her  to' 
seek  protection  in  England  5  but 
the  horroi-  she  entertained  of  so  long 
a  voyage,  and  the  desire  of  remaining' 
in  any  part  of  Spain  that'held  out 
for  the  legitimate  thione,  seemed* 
to  have  too  full  possession  of  hcf 
mind  to  induce  her  to  aUtnd  to  the 
recommendation.** 
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[From  Majoe  Pjkb*s  Explokatoky  TaAVEts.] 


*'  ^T^HE  country  round  the  Osfige 
X  villages  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  that  the  eye  ever  beheld. 
The  three  branches  of  the  river,  viz. 
the  large  eastern  fork,  the  middle  one, 
(up  which  we  ascended)  and  the 
Dofthern  all  winding  round  and 
past  the  villages,  giving  the  advan- 
tages of  wood  and  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  extensive  prairie, 
crowned  with  rich  and  luxuriant 
grass  and  flowers,  gently  divtTbified 
by  rising  swells  and  sloping  lawns, 
presenting  to  the  warm  imagination 
the  future  seats  of  husbanarv,  the 
nnmcrous  herds  of  domestic  animals, 
which  are  no  doubt  destined  to 
crown  with  joy  these  happy  plains. 
From  the  last  village  on  theMissouri 
t«  the  prairie  on  th^  Osage  river,  we 


found  plenty  of  deer,  bears,  and 
st^me  turkeys  j  from  thence  to  the 
towns  are  some  elk  and  deer,  but 
near  the  villages  they  become 
scarce. 

"The  Osage  Indians  appear  to 
have  emigrated  from  the  north  and 
west,  and  from  their  speaking  the 
same  language  with  the  Kanses, 
Ottoes,  Missourics,  and  Mahaws, 
together  with  one  great  similarity  of 
manners,  morals,  and  customs,  there 
is  left  no  room  to  doubt,  that  they 
were  originally  the  same  nation;  but 
separated  by  those  great  laws  of  na- 
ture, self-preservation,  the  love  of 
freedom,  and  the  ambition  of  various 
characters,  so  inherent  in  the  breast 
of  man.  As  nations  purely  erratic  • 
must  depend  solely  on  the  chase  fop 
stibsistencci 
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,  il  opt  tb<i  di^'Wlh  o\ir  n^vtfSM)  it 
mpHpes  Ime  tructi'cf  countify  to 
iriE^cf  fpo^  for  a  very  HitiiteQ  nTOikir* 

$firynt\on  p\iliif^  them  to-text^'ancf 
thf^pj^eifes.  pycr  a  largp  and  eiteoiite^ 
4i^i|3t.  The  power  tf  certain 
<^f^  l:irfC>aiit\g  QnUinited,  and  their 
ti^e  9e.v;^i«>  a^ded  to  the  passionate 
Ipijie  of  nber43r,  and  the  doibltldn  of 
rt)i^  young,  bold,  apd  daring  cha- 
Vnplers,  wii0  «tep  forward  to  4iead 
the  aiai..Contentf>  and  like  the  tribes 
^Iscael,  |o  lead  tliem  through  the 
^ilden^eaa  to  a  new  Jand^  the 
land  pf  prproii^,  whkh  floi^ed  with 
qiillL  and  honey  (alaa;  aboooding 
i|^ith  d^r  ood  baffalo) ;  these  cha- 
ractert  aoon  iuceoeded  in  ^leading 
forth  a  new  colony,  and  in  prooets 
of  time  QBtabHabifig  a  new  Nation. 
The  Mahawi^  Miuooriea^  and  Ot- 
toaa^^vma&aed- ea  the-  b»»ka of  the 
Miaaoari  rivar;  Boch  a  dttlaace  up  aa 
to  be  within  the  resich  of  that  ppw- 
erfol  enemy>  the  Stoux>  wlio,  with 
the  aid  of  the  tmali-pox^  Which  the 
former  oitionrrmforianaiol^  G«m- 
tmeted  by^  their  coaoectioo  with  tht 
"^kiffts,  h^M  fedocod  the  Mahaws, 
i^incrlya  brave  ivDdppwerfat  pation^ 
to  a  meve  eypher,  9^pd  obliged  the 
Ottpcs  ^od  Mi^pariea»  who  now 
«  ^  form  bat  pse  natbn,  to  join  their 
fortes.  This  K^yis^s  mid  Otages 
q^fffi/e  farti^r  ip  tl^  oait,  and  thereby 
^T«iided  t;Jbe  Sip^x,  but  Mi  into  the 
bsmda  of  t  he*ioi^as>  Sacs,  Kickapoos; 
Potowafomiea,  Dc^wares,  Shawo- 
noesvChreokpes,  Cbickasaws,  Cbac- 
^aws,  ArknniiLW5»  Chnddo^s,  apd 
jetaoa^  ^and  what  a^tonifdied  eoc 
exirenady,  was^  that  they  have  not 
b^a entirely,  destroyed  by  those  na- 
tion^ :  bat  this  oiust  be  a,t<nbated 
poly  to  their  ignorance tof  the  ene- 
Uiy's  i'prpe,  their  waot  of  concerjt, 
wars  between  themseiv^s,  and  the 
gr^t  rei^owa  l^e  invaders  alfrj9ys 


terprice/on   tiM  Mad -orUkHto^ 
viaded.  '  ''    '    ''S  V 

«$  ThCPjp>i^(»r9lxient  6f  thirt)mgm 
isoIigarcBMU^bot  still  pMafLesftf 
the  tiat«ro  of  o  HapiiWIci  fer^lO- 
though  dM  (vMler  Is  pdmHidlf  ^tei 
in  a' 81^1  iio^bof  of  ehSm/^fdt 
they  T^efdk'  Qodertake-  any  tBMte^ef• 
importante^witho^t  flnt  «aseifthte^  ^ 
tlie  waftiori>  and  proposing  tlieia^t^ 
ject  in  eoofiicit,  therd  totje  diijfii»Bl> 
aad  decided  «n  bj  a  najedjtys.  'liiMr 
chipft  are  har^tary  iki  oMt-^- 
atanosS)  bat  there'  are  oiiayf  aaaa 
who  have  riaeo  to  pioie  inteaooo' 
than  those  of  iUnstriooaanoe^trfrbf 
their  activity  and  boldoeaitt'Wttr. 
Although  there  is  no  code  xi$  lawsr  * 
yet  there  is  a  tacit  aplcnowledgiaaRar 
of  the-  right  whiph  aoaie  ha«to*  10 
command    on    certain    ocoosioDa; 
whilst  otheia  am  boviid  to-i^Hf* 
and  event  W-sisbmit  locorpoM  |fe- 
nishnient>  atl  waa  instaBooi-aoliie 
aflair  related  in  my xiiary  of  •tbe*'29di 
oC/uly,  wfaeto  Ha8^ha*k6-da.*tlpgBr 
(or  the  Eig^  Soldier)  wboaa  I  had 
made  a    pastiaiin  to  regokte  -tiba  * 
movemeota  of  the  loitiana,  fla^|0Bd 
a  yppng  lodian  with  araas  da-^ia 
hands.    On  the  whole,  the  giaaem- 
moot  may  be  terniedan  oiigancbieal 
republic^  whece  the  «hiefa  pDQpaae 
and  the  people  .decide  oa<  gill  pi^tc 
ac^s.        1  '-    '**  :  : 

The  mtianefa;  of  tlie  Osagoj^rr 
dilPrsieat  AxkQa  thoseof  any  na^ictpl 
ever  aaw,  (eaorpt  ^ose  tkef4;;^Ee»ineii» 
t^oned  of  the  ^goe  p^i0>  hapfog 
their  poopio  divided  into  dasaeli  ail 
the  ixilk  of'theLii4.ti90  hciQ|^;jam* 
riors  and  hiioter^.  the  tprnai  M^g 
almps^8yt)pnyiKi9USWitith.tbeip}  tbe 
rest  arediTidedintQtWQciaf9av^f»dia 
and  doctor«tthe  bitter  of  w>bopa  lijc^ 
wise  exerciae  tiie  fi^nctipa  of  pAtsta 
or  pa^daosAapd  ha^vc^great  ioAaepQa 
oa  the  cpopciis  of  ^  iMltipPU  ^ 
^1^  preten4^d^viwtioDviM«VBt- 
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taitioosof  dvetms*  tad  ouigicil  per- 
fbrmaboes,  an  illottntioti  of  which 
will  be  better  given  Xsif  the  follow* 
k^g  ioddrar,  which  took  pJaoe  diir- 
log  ffiy  ttsy  Haviflg  bad  ail  the 
dMtors,  or  ooagiciaai,  asMinbled  in 
the  lodge  of  Ca-hs^ga-tonga,  (or 
Ghevea  Blanc)  and  about  five  bun- 
dled apectators^  they  had  two  rows 
of  fires  prepared>  around  tb^  spot 
where  the^cred  band  was  statio»ed. 
They  oooimenced  the  tragic  comedy, 
hf  putting  a  large  butcher's  knife 
down  tb^r  throatsi  the  blood  ap- 
pearing to  run  during  the  operation 
very  naturally.  The  scene  was  con- 
tiAued  by  putting  sticks  through 
their  noae,.swaU6win|  bone:*,  and 
taking  them  out  of  ilmnostrils,  &c. 
At  length  one  fellow  demanded  of 
me  what  1  would  give  if  he  would 
tun  a  stk^k  through  his  tongue>  aud 
let  another  person  cut  off  the  piece? 
I  replied^  a  shirty  he(  then  appa« 
teotly  performed  his  promise  seem- 
ingly with  great  pain,  forcing  a  stick 
through  his  tongue,  and  then  giving 
a  knife  to  a  bye^-stander^  lArbo  ap- 
peared to  cut  off  the  piece,  which  he 
held  to  the  light  for  the  satisfactitin 
of  the  audience,'  then  joined  it  to 
his  tongue^  and  by  a  magical  cnarra 
ileal^  the  wound  immediatrly.  On 
demanding  of  me  whsTt  1  thought  of 
the  performance  ?  1  repliedi  i  would 
give  him  twenty  shirts,  if  he  would 
let  rae  cut  off  the  piece  hcxa  Ms 
tongoe.  This  diseoocerted  him  a 
great  deal>  &ad  I  was  sorry  I  made  , 
the  observation. 

>«  The  cooks  are  either  for  the  ge* 
neni  ose,  or  attached  particularly  to 
the  family  of  soooe  great  man;  and 
What  is  the  noore  singular  is,  that  fre- 
quently perMns  who  have  been  great 
warriors,  and  brave  men,  having 
lost  all  their  families  by  disease  or  in 
war^  and  themselves  becoming  old 
and  infiriti,  fre<tuently  take  up  the 
profession  of  a  cook^  in  which  they 
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do  not  carnr  amii^and  an»attpptt»tei 
1^  the  public^  or  by  thair  particular, 
patnm.  Thc^  likewise  exercise  th*. 
fuoctionsof  town  criert,  calliog  th* 
chie6  to  council^  or  tofoasesrand 
if  any  particular  person  is  Warned^ 
you  employ  a  crier,  who  f^c/t^  through 
the  Tillage  calling  his  name,  and  in^ 
forimng  him  he  is  wanted  at  such  a 
lodge. 

^*  When  received  into  the  Osagd 
village^  you  iramediatcty  present 
yeorstlf  at  the  lodge  of  the  chie^^ 
who  receives  you  as  his  guest,  wheie 
you  generally  eat  first,  afbn:  the  old* 
patriarchal  style ;  you  are  then  in* 
vited  to  a  feast  by  all  the^greatmen 
o(  the  village,  and  it  would  be  m 
great  insult  not  to  comply,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  taste  of  their  victuab. 
In  one  instance,  I  was  obliged  to 
taste  of  fifteen  different  entertain* 
ments  in  the  same  aftemooo.  Yon. 
will  hear  the  cooks  crying,  ^come 
and  eat,  such  a  one  gives  a  foasQ 
>come  and  eat  of  his  boaoty/  Their 
dishes  were  generally  bmkd  sweet 
com  in  buffalo  greasc^»  ov  boiled 
meat  and  pumpkins^  but  Sans 
Orielle  (or  Tetobah)  tieaied  mo 
with  some  tea  in  a  wooden  dirii,^ 
new  bom  tpocfns,  bofied  meat  and 
crullers )  he  had  been  in  the  United' 
States. 

**  Their  towns  hold  mora  people  is 
the  same  ^te  of  groond  than  any 
place  I  ever  saw  ;  their  lodges  rbeiog. 
posted  with  scarcely  any  regolaiity,'  > 
each  individual  building  in  the  naan*^ 
her,  direction  and  dimenshms  that 
suit  him  best;  by  which  aaeans^tbef 
freqtlently  leave  only  room'  for  a 
single  man  to  squeeze  between  theaa.* 
Added  to  this,  they  have  penafcMTt 
their  horses,  all  wiihtn  the  village,. 
into  which  the}-  always  drive  them, 
at  night,  in  case  they  think  there  ia« 
any  reason  to  believe  an  enemy  to- 
be  lurking  in  the  vicinity.  Ther 
Osage   lodges  are    generally  con^ 
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ttrttetfed  with  apngbt  pO0C9»  jntt 
^tm\y  in  tbr  ground,  ab<JDt;twenrf 
jfeet  tn.  hefgbt,  v/itb  a  crotch  at  tlie 
tap.  Tbey  Arei  general!/  about 
twelve  it^tdrstaottroni  each  bt her. 
la  the  tr6teh  of  these  po»s  areptif 
the  rtdgepoles,  over. wbi^b' are  bent 
imaM  po)esj)  tbe  ^nda  bf  which  are 
brODgbt  down  and  ^astejfted  to  a  ro^^ 
of  stakes,  of  about  five  feet  in  hdghti 
tbesi    afe  j&sfened   together   wHh 

'  Aree  boritcmtd  bars,  and  form  the 
lltbk  walh  tf  the  lodgfr.  the  gable 
CDd^  are  generally  broad  s]a\xs,  and 
Vdondhi  tiff  to  the  ridge  poJe.  The 
whole  of  "The  biiiidfng  and  sides  are 
eoveredwitb  matting  made  of  rifsh^s 
#f  i^d  of  three  ftet  in  length,  and 
fciir  fcfct  irt  width,  which  are  joined 
togetber,  atid  entirely  cxciide  the 
rain.  "Hke  doors  are  in.  the  side  of 
ihe  building,  and  there  is  genemlly 
ene  on  eachMde;  the  iirest  are  made 
in  boles  iti.the  centre  of  the  lodges 
the  atnoke  ^sceuding^  through  aper- 
tares  left  in  the  roof  for  the  purpose. 
At  one  krsA  bf  th6  dwelling  is  a  raised 
jllatfofm  about  tbree  ibtt  frotn  the 
grotmd,  whi^h  is  covered  with  bear 
•kins,  and  generally  hdds  all  the 
little  cbbire  ftimiiure  of  the  master, 
ipd  on  this  replDse  his  honourable 
guests.  Ill  fiict,  with  neatnHs  and 
a  pleaslAg  companion,  they  compose 
a  very  romfbrtable  ,3nt}  cieafeant 
foinmer  hdbit2|iion|  but  they  are 
Mt  ih  the  winter  for  the  woods: 
they  vary  in  length  from  thirty-six 
to  ooe  hundred  feet. 

(«  Tfoe  lOiage  nation  it  divided. 
into  tbrre  villages,  and  in  a  few  years 
ytfon  may  say  nations,  vi^.  the  Grand 
Ovigty  the  Little  Osage,  afld  throve 

.of  the  Arkansas  'rbe  I  itile  sepa- 
rated from  the  Giand  Osage  aboitt 
t«»o  vears  since;  and  their  chiets,  on 

.  obtaining  permission  to  lead  forth  a 
eoloi>y  ^ovai  the  grand  conncil  of 
the  nation,  npioved  on  to  the  Mis* 
seiMrii  bnt  aAe;  wase  years,  finding 


themielvM  .too' hard  presifedby  their 
enemies;  they  s^iu  bbtainei  leave 
to  n^otnaniii  pm  til^nMetves  tmder 
the  proteetibii  of  the  Ghmd  ^iBsg?, 
atxt  knifed  dcrw'ff  about  six  ttnlosoff. 
The  Atktttt^  seUim  was  e^ei 
by  Mr.  Pierre  Chouteau,  ten  or  tv^cWe 
years  agb,  iu  revenge  of  Mfi'Slanocl 
de  Liaa,  who  had  bbtaioed  from  tb* 
Spani.'<h  govern  tnept  thi&  e^^dn^rve 
ti'ade  of  rher  Osage  tiation^  hy  the 
wdy  of  the  Osage  river,  affte^  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  M.  Cbtinteaa 
for  ntearly'  twenty  years  j  tbclittef 
leaving  the  trade  of  tbe  Arkatifsv, 
thereby  nearly  rendered  a|)qrtlve, 
the  cxcfnsive  privilege  of  hfs  'riral. 
He  has  beo6  vainli?'  promisim^to  liie 
governtnent,  feat  he  wiriiAd^  bring 
them  back  td  join  the  Oi^qd^ Village, 
biit  his  nn^ption  at  tJhe  '^rll:^.s3W 
village  mean  have  nearly  cjlrtd  Hm 
df  that'.idei.  Atri  in  ftlct  erf 7 
reason  indices  a  belief,  ,that  the 
other  vlUageiiHfemucfa  more  lilvelr 
tb  join  the  Ai-kansaw,  which. b  tfaily 
becorhing  mpre  powerful;  ihm  the 
latter  returd  to  its  Ancient  fcsidiotJe; 
for  the  Graiid  and  Little  Cbjc  jre 
both  oblig»*d  tb  proceed  id  the  Ar- 
kausaw  cVery '  wiiiter  to  kitf  the 
sumrner  provision  :  all  the  Rations 
with  whotri'tbey  areno\i'  at  WaTare 
besxd^  sittiated  to  the  w^iward  of 
that  river;  frbm  Whence  they  get 
all  their  horses.  These  indacemeDis 
are  such,'  that  the  yonng,  tbe'  bold, 
and  the  enbrprislug  are  iJafty  emi- 
grating from  the  Oss^e  village  to 
the  Arkansaw^vilLoge.  In  .fact,  it 
would  become  the  interest  of  oor 
government  to  encourage  that  emi- 
gration, a  nhey  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  exienslon  of  lb«  settlement 
f|f  Upper  Louisiana :  bat  their  true 
policy  is  to  use  every  method  10  pre- 
vent I  heir  elongation  fn^a^r^M^* 
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•'  They  are   cbtistdcre^  .^  the 
mtfibus  to  the  south  iand^^iiesto^ 
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but  jj^re  bjr  7>p  B>cao.^  a.  mgtcb  for 
ibe  ngrtbcfq  nations^  wl^Q  ffidkc  use 
of  tl^c  jTifle,  api  pau  .qoriio^t  ibcijj 
twp.for  onte,  .wb'Jst  t^cj:  ^aio  may 
jggbt  t^o-i^  a'f/cned  with  tK)>v3,  arv 
XQws,raoii  Jances,  at  tbe  satpe  dU- 
prqpprtiQQ,  Jt^e  hprriane  polior 
whicb  ifyi  tlnUf  J  States  bave  bcjj 
forth  ,lo  Uic  Jncjiaps.  of  acconjrno- 
^^ting^beir  diflfercup^s,  and  acting 
as  )Q3/e4iatojr»  between  tbeiTs,  ha» 
Fuqceedpd  to  a  rpiracte  with  th^ 
^§agB  of , the  Grand  village. apd  tbe 
LittTc  Osage.  T^hpy  have  by  this 
means  bccarne  a  naiipn  of .qu^kers, 
as  it  ,  re^peql? .  rbe  Datiops  (o  tlie 
north  ^ncf  cast  of  them,  at  the  s^me 
t?i?3c\lbat  .tb^y.  conjipue  to  m^ke 
war  Oft  the  naked  and  defepoelcsa 
savages. ot  the  west.  .Aii  instance 
of  ihpir' forbearario^  w^s  exhibited 
by^an.  attack  made  Qii\i  huDthig 
pariy  of  the  Ljttl.e  O^a^p  some  time 
since,  .oh  tlie  grand  t\v^  .of  the 
Osagc^  bj  a  part^'.  of  Potow^tomies, 
who  crossed  the  river.  IVjisspur}  by 
the  Saline,  and  fo^nd  the  women 
jind  cbijdren  alone  .ai^d  4rfp^CGl^s'', 
The  n^ep,  fifty  or  sixty.in  nminber, 
having  fo\ind  plenty  of  deer  the  day 
before,  bad  encamped  out. all  night, 
The  cperny  .struck  ll>e  camp  about 
ten  o'clock  in  ibe  i^orningx  killed 
all  the  womjen  and  boya  who  made 
resistance,  also  some  infants*  tbe 
whole  joumbcr  amounting  to  thirty^ 


four,,  jond  led  into,  cafltiyi^y  ;.4cfc 
sixty,  fprty-si^  of  \y,hnjfi  vK^cafxcnj- 
ly^rds  recovcreft  by  .(be^  UniieJl 
States,  and  sent  under, my,  {UjoJtectii^i^ 
io  the  yllJ4gc.  When  "the  men  r^ 
turned  to  the  camp,  t^iey  ^qtid 
their  tamilics  all  destroyed  or  takei;^ 
prisonej-sj  my  p^rratorhadbiswifip 
and.  four  children  killed  on  tjxe  apot{ 
and  yet  in  pbcd  icnce.  to  the  injuncr 
tU)n  of.  theif  '  Greal  Father*  t)^ 
forbbr^  to  revenge  the  hl(jw !  .A*s  §|| 
instanqe  of  tjie  grea^  in^tictfice  /th^ 
Trench  formerly  had  ov«r  ihi^  nation^ 
tbe  following  anecdote  may  be  in-^ 
tertsting ;  (Thtoka  (or  Wet  Stone) 
a  JAltlc  Osage,  said,  'Jic  was.  ^ 
Braddecks  de  Feal,  with  all  the  war» 
riprs  who  could  be  jp^rcd  from  botli 
villages  i  that  tbjpy  were  engaged.!^ 
Mr,  M'Cartie,  w,ho,commandsd^^t 
fqrt  Cbautres^  and  whot  suppb^ 
tbern  with  powder  anc^  ,bal|  ^  t^at 
the  general  place  ot  re/i.dc;tj?qps  wap 
near  a  lake  and  large  (4^1^^  (f^pjjpip 
Niagaia)  the  Itanses  .did  x\o\  ^rivf 
UQtl  after  the  battle,  Jb^t  thatt  tbf 
Ottoes,  were  present  ^  ttey  wiere  ab- 
sent ..frqit^  ^  their  .villages,  s^vqi 
months,  and  ^pre  pbliged  U).fi^$. 
their  hordes  oii  their,  ret^rj^/  ,, .  .^ , ' 
"  The  Osage  raise  Jargp  quan^u 
ties  of  corn,  beaij^,  apfJ^.M^tppiins^ 
which  the;^  manage  with  the  gfe^tcst 
«:onop3y,  in  order  tom^ke.th^m  la^t 
from  rear  to  ycar^  all^  the  ^gricvd* 
tuml  iaj)9ur  is  ^o»c,by'iyfmi5p/\  , 


.  tU  I    at 


Jhdians  op  N«w  Spain.  . 
'  [Prom  ihe  same  } 


ft  ihptHE  Kyaways  wander  on  the 

X  .  »ource8  of  the,  Plate,  and  arc 

supposed  to  b0  one  tlu)usand  and 

nine   mea   strong.    They  possess 


immense  Lerds  of  bpr«^^  $Qd  ai*e^, 
war  with  both  the  Pawnees  gnd  {e<- 
tans,  as  wdl  as  with  the  Sioutf 
They  are  armed  with  bow$,  arrows 
X  2  and 
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and  laocQ^j  mi  fQUow  tbe  bufTalo/ 
This  nation^  the  letsmn,  tod .  tbe 

**  The  Utaks  wander  oi^  the 
sources  of  thp  Uio  del  Nortpj  tbcj 
are  supposed  to  be  two  4h9iisand 
vtrriors  strongj  ace  armed  lathe 
aacne  ou^r^er,  and  putiuie  tlio  9ame 
game,  as  the  Kyaways,  but  are  a 
Uttle  xnore.  civilized,  having  more 
oono^tioi)\^ith  tbe  Spaniards,  with 
whom  however  thej  are  fr^oeotly 
at  war.  .They  were  at  this  tirpe  at 
peace  with  tbemi  but  waging  war 
Vilb  the  letSDs. 

'*  A  baftjie  was  fought  between 
th^eip  9nd  the  Jeta^s,  in  September 
lb06,  near'  the  vUlage  <xf  Taos| 
^J^  wene^aJwul:  four  hundrctl  com- ' 
giants  iti. each  army,  but  were  se* 
pirated  b«r  a  Spaoisb  Alcalde  riding 
oat  to  the  field  of  battle. .  There 
wore,  clff^t  Qt  ten  killed  op  .each 
side.  Tne  Utahsgave  all  the4iorses 
they  had  taken  to  the  Spaniards. 
This  sbewff.iM  »  itrong  degree,  the 
fnfloeooe' the  Spaniards  have  over 
tbetfelndiims. 

y  *'  TheiSfaMbaws  are  situated  to 
the  Dorfb.vt^  of  5ant^  P6/and  are 
firqq[ent))^atw[ar>vith  the  Spaniards* 
They  i^e.  suppiosed  to  be  two  thpo- 
sand  vi^arxioMi  strong*  and  ane  arsaed 
In  the  saooe  manner  as  the  two  pre^- 
jpedingnat^i^rls.  This  natiox^,  as  well 
a^  ait,,  others  ^to  thq  west  of  them, 
bofd^ipg. on. California,  speak  the 
language  pftke^  Appacb&s.  and  l«ee 
Panis^'  who  are  in  a. line  with. them 
to  th(j  Atlantic.      .    . 

"  Tb$5  Appachcs  are  a  nation,  of 
Indians,  wjbo  extend  from  the  Black 
jMLounUios  in  New  Me&iK»  to  the 
borders  pf  Cogquilla,  keeping  the 
frontiers  of  three  provinces  ma. con- 
tinual state  of  alarm  imd  slreftd^  and 
emplbjlng  neiiijy  two  thousand  diar 
goons  to  escort  the  cardvans^  Pfptect 
the  villages,  and  revenge  the  Various 
attackf  tbe;^  are  a)«tinuaUy,mi|k|Bg 


jesty.  Thfsy  formerly  tttaCidttlMtt 
tbe  entraixi^  of  the  l&>  Grandoe  tm 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  have 
waged  a.OQDtiQQal  waffiKje^  with  tbe 
ajficepticm  of  short  truces^  with  %im 
Spaniards^  from  tbe  time  dicyfrnabed 
their  c^oq^cf^  back  from  Mekiea 
into  the  interna]  fnovinces*  It.  it 
extremely  dii&ottk  to  say  what  tb<Mr 
nuo^bers  are  at  .the  pcesent  dj»y>  but 
they  miial  be.extremely  reduced  by 
their  long  and  constaat  Ik^iKtiat* 
together  with  the  wandering  s»d 
savage  life  they  lead  on  tjbv^  iMtaa^ 
taiiiSi  which  ia  so  injorisus  taM  «• 
crease  of  populatioa^  and  ^  Vhicb 
they  ar?^  extremely;  pklched  by  'i»r 
mine,     , 

**  At  the  comnoencemeotoltiietf 
warfare^  the  Spaniards  used  \»  trim 
their  prisoners  and  aiake.  alavra  «|f 
tbero»  but  finding  that  thrk  tf ndois» 
quarable  attachment  tolibenK-q»ad« 
them  sm^unt  every  diJS<iil^<  md 
danger  taretam  to  tbeirsaooiitaifi^ 
they  adopted  the  practioe  iO^^eofAnS 
them  to  Cub^.  This  tbe  4M^ches 
no  sooner  learned  than  they  rdwd 
to  give  or  receive  qnartcfs  a^d  m  Bm 
Insunce  have  there  been  $tiy  t^Mi 
since  that  period^  except  whniavurr 
prised  aslcep„  qt  i^nocked^^wn-Aid 
overpowered.  Their  arms' Hie.*.- M 
bo^  and  aitowir  and  the  Isnee*.  Tbe 
bow  forn^s  two  sems-^FclesyWbb.'f 
shoulder  in  tbo  middle  i  Ibe  hl^  ni 
it  is  entirely -covered' wMt^ioowvj 
which  aroJaidoninsqi'iiifle.lllMIK^ 
ner,  by.  yieruse  of  agme  g^^tiaiaiis 
subptance^  as  to  be  alaaqst  k^tft^ 
oeptible*  this  gives«grea%'Wo»'«^ 
the  elasticity  of  the  weafH9)fr.73)«Sr 
arrpwismpn^  than  tbeciatb^yard^ir 
the  E^gUsW  being  Ihr^.ff9«tiaiif 
^flong,  tfaeuppor  part^^aos^tji^ 
of.aome  iigjht  .ru|b  or  fMiM  Mit9 
which  is,  9iserted  a  sShMl^nC^i^Wfil 
one  fgat^  m^  of  sooif  imi<Pfk^ 
jooed  lig)4//)70odi.^  tsim  ki0 

iron. 
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^oiir  tmitr^  «ti6  bodf >  id  sfttempting 
td  extract  it  the  shaft  dMnes  out  of 
iti  «(>clc0raiid  reoiaios  itMhh  wound. 
Witik  this  weapon  thejr  (boot  with 
Ultfh  Ibfte  a»  to  go  through  ^  body 
€rf  a  Tt^n,  at  the  dlstatice  of  one  hun- 
dl^yarda^  add  an  officer  told  me> 
^t  in  aneogagemetit  iMth  tbenfi; 
on^e  of  their  arrows  struck  hh  shield 
and  dismounted  him  in  an  idntant. 
Their  other  weapon  of  offbtsce  is  a 
lanoe  of  fifteen  feet  in  Itogth^  which 
with  tMh'  hands  tbey  charge  over 
t Mr <  heads,  managing  the  horse 
prhicipally  with  their  kne^.  With 
thia  the^  are  considered  as  bn^over- 
matoh  f6rnhe^anUh dragoons  single 
handed^  but  for  want  of  the  tactic 
eaH>niVei^  stand  the  chdt-ge  of  a  body 
tfaiEiretiti  in  concert  t  they  atl  have 
the  shield.  Some  few'  aye  anned 
with  gitti  ai^d  ammunition,  taken 
§fom  the  Spaniards,  These;  ail  well 
at  iba' archers;  generally  march  to 
w«r  M-  foot,  but  the  lance  tnen  are 
al  way  a  ^modnted . ' 

-<'  Numerous  are  the  anecdotes  1 
he«rd  related  of  tbdr 'personal  bra- 
¥eryi  and  thespirit  oft  bdr  partisan 
Catpi,  '  Not  long  before '  I  pattsed 
thfotigli/aa  a  Comet  with  sixty- 
tlr^ee  dragoons  was  passing  between 
Mh^^'MestlCo  and  Bisdiy,  he  was 
editouttded  ^by  about  t^^o  buodred 
A^paches'hifantvy,  and  instead  of 
thargfAg  through  them  (as  it  was 
<MKt£»  plain)  he  ordered  brs  dragoons 
td^dbmount  and  figbt- with  their  car- 
hkmifi  hf  which  means  he  and  his 
Whole  fatty  felA  a  saeHiice.  MaS 
gafES' t£lilf^  an  instance  When  he 
^Misinardiit>g  with  one  hnndred  and 
Ybrty^  tneh;  and  wa^  attacked'  by  a 
psrrf'efAppacbes,  bbth  horse  and 
Ibetj'Who  ocntlbned  the^ght  fer 
IMrhol^.  ■  Whenever  the  Spanish 
itoi^tMHistMade  a  general  charge  the 
Ap^iches  eaVflHiy  would  retreat  be- 
l|Dd  \k6^  ttftntSfy^  ^hct  met  the 


S]^niards  iAih  a  show^  df  aiVows^ 
on  whkh  they  immediately  retreated^ 
and  even  the  gallant  M^gares^oke 
of  his  cavalry  breakin|(  their  in- 
ftntryas  a  thing  not  ti^  be  thought 
of.  How  quickly  would  one  full 
squadron  of  our  troops  have  put 
thetn  tofligbt  ai^d  cut  them  to  pieces f 
Mal^^ar^  assured  me,  that  if  the 
men  had  seconded  the  efforts  and 
bravery  bf  the  Indian  chieftain,  they 
roost  hate  been  defeated  and  cut  to 
pieces ;  that  in  various  instances'  he 
rallied  his  rhen  and  brought  them  tip 
10  the  charge,  and  when  'they  flot 
retired  indignantly  in  the  re>ir.'  Seer 
ing  Malgares  very  activdy'ettgaged' 
in  forming  and  bringing  uo  the  men, 
be  rode  out  a-head  of  his  party  addt 
chain:h|od'  him  to  single  combat 
with  his  Ikncc.  This  myftjiend  re- 
fused, as  he  said  the  dnef'was  one 
of  the  stoutest  men  he  kncw^  Carriejf 
a  remtirkabty  heavy  lance,  find  r^dts 
a  Very  fine  charger ;  blit'  onb  of  hjj( 
corporals,  enraged  to  sect  Web  ihp% 
braved  by  the  savage, 'liigledP'peiPi 
mission  to  meet  the  'ihi^MJmi 
officer " V^llised  his  rennft^t;'' and  or- 
d€?refd'hiii  to  keep  hlis  i^oks;  but 
lie  n'lterating  his  request,  his  supe* 
rforTn  a  passion  told  him  to  go. 

The  Indian  chief  had  tomed  hii 
horse  to  join  his  party,  hat  seeing 
his  ertemy  advancing,  ttirhfed,  and 
giving  a  shout,  met  him  at  full 
speed:  The  dragobn  thought  to 
parry  the  lance  of  his  antagonist, 
which  he  in  part  effected,  but  not 
tlirowing  it  ijuiiej  high  enough,  it 
entered  liis  neck  in  front,  and  came 
out  at  the  nape,  when  he  fell  dead 
to  the  'ground,  and  his  victorious 
enemy  "gave  a  shout  of  victory,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  all  his  fol- 
lowers. This  enraged  the  Spaniards 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  made  a 
general  charge,  in  which' the  Indian 
davilry  agaiti  retreated^  notwith- 
atanding  the  entreaties  of  their  gaN 
'  lant 


im 
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small  sitioke  was  disco v^^red'' on  the 
prairie,  aiw}  ibrce  noor  savage?,  w^r^, 
Burroaijdc4  by  onenuudrcddragopp*, 
Bjid  ordered  to  )?y  down  ihpii  arms. 
They  smiled  at  the  officer's  derp^pdj 
aiTd|8ked  h\(n  if  he  couid  spppof^. 
tiiilit  men  u  ho  had  ^rWs;  in  t^eir 
h^d&  Y^Q\jlicvcj  consent  to  become , 
b14v»i>  He  being  loth  to  kiU  (hcip>. 
Iield  a  conference  far  an  boar,  when 
findiDji^  ih^t  hU  threati  had.ap  UttJ^e 
effect  as  hi»  «ptreatie$,  he,  9rd^e4 
bis  inen  to  a^ta^ck  them  at  a  dis^nce, 
ketpipg^ouj.  pf  the  reach  of  their 
fUifoyu,  #q^  firing  at  them  with  their 
fiajrbinesj  wbich  .they  did,  ^h^  In- 
dians Qev(;r  ceasing  to,  resist  as  Ippg 

'^  la  _a  ;twcr  which  was.  once 
fadd;  ,a  q^pt^in  wa8.xQrd^ed;tq  treat 
witfa-flonf^o|tJbi3ban^;  he  received 
th#ir  ^^puties  .with  hautei;r,  ^nd 
tht^  opu|d^not^  comp  to  term^^„thi^ 
trnce  v^s 'hppk«n,  the '  Jn<Jij3ip  rr^- 
lusted  ^.  their  fastnesses  M  ^\\c 
inQpn^jQs,  lo  a.  day  or,  two  tbi^i 
l^^voffi^fr  pursued  .tben%...  ,Tbc;y 
yatjfp  ux,^  j)|ace  galled  the  J?Q95.  ip 
thp  j^foua^ai^^where  only  twaof 
tlM^ee  drigoopf  could  enter  ^t  ^  time, 
md  thei^^  yrer/9  rocks  and  caves,  o^ 
tfep^^fcfj  gpit.Vecp  tl^cse  the  India9# 
je'crct$4.Mi^^s^lves,  mitil  a- number 
jaijiy  S[yH^|yi6  hiKl  c/^jwe  ipi^  wiieg 
4h^^]^P<fenp^49tt'9ded  a  ti:ump(pt4  nod 
lifejgJIfiOfoWap^  jjnd.  continued  pj^ 
the  side  of  the  A[>ptfj^f,,:Vn^jyh5 
captain  fell^  when  the  Indian  chief 
caused  the  $ring  to  cease>  sayings 
that  'the  man  who  had  so  haughtily 
•pnrncd  the  proffered  peace  was 
now  dead.'  They  made  prisoner  (for 
once)  of  a  young  of!ic0r  who  di^ring 
th^  truce  had  treated  them  with 
great  kindness^  apd  $ent  him  honac 
safe  and  unhurt. 

y  $ome  of  the  bands  have  made 
teffiporary  truces  with  the  Spaniards^ 
and  received  from  (hem  tweot^tfiye 


cenfs  ^qr  dlciav  e«cb.^.  TI>^.p9Qpl« 

bang  round  J  the  fortiocatioQi  4|f  ^  tb^ 
country*  iqnV,  shoot,  Mnd  disp|pjHf> 
their  time;  tj^y  are  bai:iEi^^'^<i 
indepcnd<^pt,    'and  .great,    w^i^i 

cws;s  bejtyvpeo.  t.I?€W  ^if^Ms^ 
niard^j  . A^  ,^^  '^^  W^e«  tOfsi 
when  I  w:a^'in  tlie.cQ\uitjgc,,|Q^f9i« 
ticipatiog.ap  a^k  oa  ^ia  ii^rtjpcf^ 
by  attaching  .the  ^iefs  of  t})!^  jsvp^ 
posed  coospintpy,  apd  putting  ,l^ii|^ 
to  dfiath  Wqi?^  th^  jj^ai^  tipfvc  ^,JQa* 
tune,  and  carfy  toeir  {ilafiii^^^jf^igca^p 

never  leaxot }  but  those  aavf|9e%.wW 
have  been  for  some  ijn^c  a):c^4v-M^ 
fons  apdviU^ge^  becooieiby  ik^  i% 
mofit  dang^cQUs .  enemies  Jji^.  Sm^ 
ntards  hfiffe  wh^  hosiile^as  tbf^. 
acquire  t1|f  Sp9mshJa9gnage^J9?fiih 
ners^ and  habits,  apdpa^&ii^  ^K^^Rw^ 
the^  populal^ .  part^ .  up^er .  tbf .  flu* 
guise  frf  the,  civilized  auAa/^fxi^ 
Ii^iao^.  coppjgojt  murdel-St  ai^^ 
bofiea  ^  ,v{ Jtbo^t  hc^g  •  fl 
There  i^iathejprovincf  oi( 
a. partisan  by  the  nam4f^{.o| 
wbo^  it,  is.  .4^^)culated,  ji  ,^^,  „  . 
more.  than,  three  .buo3rf^.|mpoa. 
He  pDmes  ii^tb  the.  town^w^ti^ 
disguise  of  a.pea^nt,  buj^imviwpf 
goes  to  the  gambling, tatxlesfNifltQ 
mass,  and  before  he  Icax^  tflif.  ^« 
laj^is  suret<>  kill  spme..per9pq^iy 
carry  ptf*  s^  wpmaa,  wbicb  jly  ^M 
fr^uently  done*  So^aiq^  lie. 
joins  travellers  on  tbeiTQad.anatuoatc^ 
hin»self  into  their.  coojMea^  ^ff4 
takes^his^opDortuii.ity  t^  as^ssif^te 
them.  lie  has  only  six  iToiloweniB 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
country,  their  activity,  and  cut^oingj 
he  keeps  about  three  hundred  dra- 
goons continually  em^doyed.  Ithm 
government  has  offered  one  Ihvas^ad 
dollars  for  his  head. 
\  ^'  The  civilized  lodiaDS  of  &» 
province  of  New  Mea^ioo  oooaist  of 
what  were  fonnefl/  tvem;f*frar# 
different  ba^dib  th^  Mwal  msaff^ 


In^ianro/Hkw  Jj^din. 


im 


oF'KrBtcIii  I  WM  not  aBIe  to' learn. 
Bat  the  Rere*  were  one  of  the  most ' 
p6wttMi  ibef  fbrtn  a.  present  the 
popnlatloit  of  St.  Dortingo,  St.  Phi- 
lfp*s  BttA'D^s,  and  ori^  or  ttnj  other 
to'wos.  *  'I'hey  are  ihcri  oT  large  ita* 
tuife,'  round,  fall  visage,  frne  teeth, 
arttf  ^pt>ear  to  b*  of  a  gttitle,  tract-- 
«6fd  d1irt>0'iition ;  they  r^embte  the 
Oa^  tnpre  than  any  n:ition  in  my 
khior^itdie.  Althoiigh  tlity  are  not 
tffe  vassal'  of  indlvMoal^/  y'et  tt^ey 
may  properljr  be  tetm^d  t^ie  «hves 
df  riJ^stjftfe;  for'iliey  arb  t^on^pc!ted 
to'flo  trti]?rary  doty,  drive  tnules, 
cltitjrhwd?,  ot  \h  iirct  perform  any 
Wieractrif  dttf  oi-boiidtiie'that  the 
iHll'of  the  commandJmt  6f  the  dis- 
friVit,  or  ant  passing*  tiihitaiy  tyrant, 
(fiadien  ib  ordain/  I  \r^  myself  eye 
#tttt^<is  of  a  ftcene  which  made  my 
hc?Tt  bleed  fbr  these  pboi*  wretches, 
at^  fh^  same  time  that  it  exdtcd'  my 
ttiidSgrtatlofi  and  contempt,  that  tliey 
sljotild  suffer  ihemseNes  with  arm^ 
ih  fheir  hands  to  ht  beaten  and 
]rt)oekb(}  aboat,  by  beings  no  Ways 
f!ieir'8aperiors,t!ti!es$  a  smaM  tint  of 
c?bmp!exi6n  could  be  supposed' to 
give  tji at ' sliperforS ty .  Before  wfe  at* 
nvtfd  at  Santa  F6,  ope  nigbt  we  rested 
neat  bnfe  of  tfce  villages  wh^re  ntsided 
the  families  of  two  of  our  horsemen. 
Viey  took  the  llbcrtt  to  pay  them  a 
W$k  !V»  the  nigh^.  'Nelt  -morrfOg 
flfc  ^liole  were  called  up,  and  be- 
cniuBelfi^y  fcfused'to  tcstltfy  against 
tWttr  ini^rnd^nt  companions,  aevcral 
icere   Jnbckcd'  down   fVonj   tbeif 
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horses  by  the  Spanish  dragoons  whh 
the  bott  end  of  ihetr  lances  5  yet 
with  the  blood  streaking  down  their 
visage,  ahd  arms  in  their  hands,  they 
Mood'  cooi  ahd  tranquil t  not  $ 
frown,  not  a  wonl  of  dfec6ntent»  or 
phTlbiJcOi  escaped  thdr  lips.  Yist, 
whttt^must  have  been  (he  boiling  in-  . 
dighation  of  their  sOdfs,  at  the  in« 
suits  ofiered  by  the  wretch;  clotbe(| 
with  a  little  brief  authority  ?  But 
tT»e  Afif  of  retribution  will  come  ii) 
iniinder  and  in  vengeance. 

**  fhese  savages  are  armed  witti 
bow^  ahd  arrows,  with  Unee*  or.et*  • 
copates.  Although  tbey  are  said  to 
be  converted  to  CbWfWhily,  they 
stilf  retain  hiany  of  theiK  ancient 
superstlt ious  feasts  antd '  'ceremonies, 
one  of  which  is  so  reftiafkible,  that 
it  muit  not  be  passed  unnoticed. 
Once  {!  year,  there  is  a  grdrt  f^tivat 
prepared  for  three  successive  days> 
whldi  they*  spend  tti>atlng»df?nkhig; 
ahd  dancing :  near  tfiis  ^cUpc  of 
amusement  is  ^  daric'  cave;  kft^ 
which  not  a  gtlnfmsef  of  fight  cab 
pendtrate,  and  mwtiith  iite  prepared 
places  to  repose  op.  '  To  Ihfe  plec^ 
persons  of  both  ^e^es  imxt  t(  an 
ages,  (after  pul)crty)  an^  j^.flll  de- 
scripUon*,  repair  In  *tl»*  riightx 
where  t  tiere  is  aii  iDdiscritbinarecottv* 
mefc^'of  the  votaries^  as  cbabce,  fo&> 
tune,  ^nd  events  miiy  dli^^di; '  Thea# 
revels  <^ei^ainly  have'Jgreat  f^.tuiy  to 
some  of  the  ancFeat  lim|i^  tt||^  ^If 
Greece  aod  Rpme.** 
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£JFiiotD  the  saxne.]  :;,. ... 


*f  np*0  become  acquainted,  wjth 
JL     all  the  civil  aad  polilijca)  in- 

N  stitutions  u/  a  cguniry.^  jequire3  a 
^)ciTect  knowledge  of  the  1aijguaj|c^ 
p  frc£  ingress  to  the  archives,  apd  9 

'  jesiJcin'ce  of  some  years,  Evcp  then 
\ve  can  scarcely  distiiiguisih  bet\vccn 
>he  statute  law  and  the  conipaob 
1a vv,  dei  iyed 'frorji  custpjfl^  iporals^ 
"aod'fjabil^;  under  these  cij"cnnn- 
»tn^c^s^  it  cannot  Bq  expected  thpt  \ 
filiodld  lie  able  fo  say  niqch  oa  tfie 
kubject,  as  |1  possess  none  of  .^hc 
&bovc  advantages  $  but  I  will  ofler^ 
few  observiat  ions.     .  ... 

''?'*Toa  si  (nn^er^  \t  is  jrapossibil^ 
\o  define  fhc'  limits  pf  tlie  militf ry 
Snd  ccclevasticaj  j^ri^idictionsu  iD 
every  affair  whiph  rclatps.to  tb^ 
^Itizetis;  and,  Jn  fact,  with  tlie  aol- 
3fer^,,  fte  forcfc  of  supcrstifjofi  js 
.  inch, 't^i|i  t 'am  doubtful  whether 
Ihey*  w6ul(i  .generally  obey  one  of 
fteir  gffic^/s^  io  direct  violation  of 
pe  injunc^oil  df  their  reliciQus  prch 
fession.  xlie  audiences  of  Me.\io9 
tadGuadal^xar^  were  formed^  dq 
flbiffiCj,  as  aiVeck'.on  the  iniuiepsjoi 
power  of' the  \ice'''^V*  The  riuxn? 
D^r  of  mernbefs  conaposinK  e.ach«  U 
fo  me  unknown;,  but  they  arc 
Fornied  of  thfe  'V icc-roy  as  presl.d.ent 
jrltb  t^cfvoies,  generals,  and  bishpp?^ 
To  their  jurFsdictipn^  the  appeals 
frotn  the^ji^dgiment  of  the  intcud- 
ants;  and.  all  *  subordinate  officers, 
Itiay  be  made  In  civil  cases ;  but  the, 
miKtary  stnd  ecclesiastical  decisiooj^ 
are  distinct:  y^  for  ajl  thU  s«oa« 


dual  dare  IP  make  the  appe9},*aQ4 
liot  succeed , in  estaljUsi^g,tfa#jaiT 
tice  of,  W  ^aii^  .to  f€dr9|s».  be,  i» 
certainly,  rx^ed.  Afid  wh^f^^fite; 
tice  if  so  j,\t(^  ^^n4e4  Ao  wJbeo^^p* 
poied  to  spiQwcp  ap4.  lyea^bi  ^liiii 
tb^  Sp^nij^.  prpFi(^<^»  this  .%ipe4 
h  §  dp&pc^^t^i  Teaff4y* .  .  1^-^ 
bunal,  or.  If^iative  bodyr.e»(|(8l 
all  t2;Le  jjjaws  for  the  gen^-t^Or 
latioo«  oi:7Jiiqf  .4ivi^ioi3^.of  the  Jii9&> 
doip.        ,  .  . .   ,      .  u'-.. 

.  '<  The  C8pt;aiagieoex:^lsfai||ftf^tbe 
internal  province^  appeared  la  mc 
tp  be  qiucJh  more  (despotic,  £?r  thf 
l^wf  or  Vpgulati<9)s  .>f«i:e  isw^  ia 
the  form  of  ^  order^.m^rely,  withr 
Qut  afyr  kin4.  of  ^  prq^naUc  w^f^^ 
tiycu  »cept  soq^^times  it:Wa^.€«i4> 
'  by  or^cr  of  itl^e  king/:,  ,Anrt  W«k 
ivas  .the;«tylie  of  thp  gpveinofi.of 
pfovioc^  r.  .  M.j 

hQspitaiiLy^.  g^perwtyi  dopiUtjK^ni 
spt^riety^  fhe^BOopI^.  of  .N^iMr-^^p^ 
9fcee4  avy^tjpoi.  perhaps.  Wiitbe 
global  biit  in,  Q^tio^al  ep^cgT^.-^ 
patdotispp,.  enteq^riaEe  of  cliani^cr^ 
aqd  inde(>e{i4irip<i^.  pf  9Qvit,tk^i§f$ 
perhaps .  1^9;  moaK .  de^i$«t-  v5f< 
there  aretp^w4»o;  ham.diypIffiA 
hraveiy  jto  ^..^ii^pi^mg:  dfignt^md 
the  ^urppetus  w|v3  ac^  tb^fc^  ^^ 
tifih  with  d^ighlt::  th^  i4^,  of  tlN»9 
galiaot,  aacostQr,  .Their  woqma 
have  biaqk  eyes.aiu}  hii^  ^qeaKetbj 
and  ace  g^^p^ly.boMPel^.  .^  ib«| 
but  on^;ex9^tii^'i9  tbifijal^jl 
Cbthqahua* 


General  JZetmHb^M  tUw  Spain* 
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Cbiboahoa,  of  a  fair  ladjr^  and  abe 
bjr  W9i9  of  disttnctioa  was  called  the 
girl  with  light  hair.  They  ar^  all 
iodiniog  a  Utile  to  en  ban  pomi,  bat 
none(0riew)  axe  ^egaAt  figures. 
Their  dresses  are  generalljf  short 
jacfcou  and  petticoats,  and  high  heel 
shoes,  without  anv  head  dress  j  furtt 
this  tbey  have  a  sdk  wrapper  which 
thej  always  wear,  and  when  in  the 
prasdnce  of  men  i^ffecif  to  bring  It 
Q¥fcr  ttM^ir  iaees  $  but  as  we  approach- 
ejd  the  Atlantic  and  bur  frontiers/ 
ifneia  w  several  ladies  who  wore  the 
g^tA  of  our  eonntry- women, which 
^ey-  eeiticeive  to  be  more  degftni 
Hiad  tbeir  ancient  cnsitom.  '  The 
kfwet  class  of  the  men  are  generally 
dlessed  in  broad  brfmmed  hatr, 
thovt-  coa(9,  large  watsicoafs,  and 
aimll-dothes  always  open  at  the 
knees,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
greater  freedom  it  gives  to  the  Hmbs 
Ofli  horseback,  a  kind  of  leather  boot 
^  wrapper  bound  round  the  leg, 
somewhat  in  the  mnnner  of  our 
(voMter  men's  leggtns,  and  garfered 
on.  ^Tbe  boot  is  of  a.  soft  pliable 
leather,  tmt  not.  coloured.  In  the 
aa«tem  provinces  the  dragnofas  wear 
(^er  thi4  wrapper  a  sort  of  jack-boot 
tnadfe  of  wal  leatlier,  to  ^nrhich  are 
fastened  the  spurs  by  a  rtvet,  the 

faffs'of  which  are  sometimes  near 
n4nch  in  leni^b.  fitll^  the  spurs  of 
fbe^fttlemen  and  officers,  although 
^ifn^  \obQt  ideii^,  are*  frequently 
M^nata^ted  wHh  ruified  silver  work 
M'rht  dlioulders;  abd  the  iitrap  em« 
%««idefed  With  iRviir  andgbid  thread. 
They  a^e-  always  ready  to  mount 
ttMrt  h'vrses',  on  whieh  tiie  inhabit 
tabtaof^die'  internal 'pi^ovirtoes  spend 
yearly  hdlf  the  day.-  Hils  descrin- 
tioti^  vi^U  apply  gi^neraHyfor  t^e 
4ff6mi6f  all'  the  men  6t  the  provrnces 
ft^rtHe  lower ebssi'bntih  the  towns, 
Micinigst  the  mere  fluMom^e  raokr,* 
they  .  ixtH    after  'thd  -  Efnropean 


or  United  States  mode,  with  not 
more  distinction  than  we  see  in 
oor  cities  fironi  one  &  months  to 
another.  Both  men  and  women 
have^Vematkably  tine  hair,  and 
pride  themselves  in  the  display 
of  it. . 

^  Tbeir  amusements  are  music, 
singing,  dancing,  and  gambling  i 
^e  latter  is  strictly  prohibited,  bat 
the  prbhibittoii  is  not  rn'oci  at* 
tended  tol  The  d^nce  of  «-^:-^-« 
h  perfonned  by  one  man  and  two 
women;who  beat  tfhie  to  the  music^ 
which  is  soft  and  VotuptUdiis,  but 
sbmetlriies  changes  to  a  lively  gay  air, 
whilst  the  dancers  occasionally  exbi* 
bit  the  most  indelicate  gestures.  The 
whole  of*  this  dance  impressed  me 
with  the  fdea  of  an  ifisoldfed  society 
of  once  civilised  beings,but  now  dege- 
nerated into  a  medium  sfatebetween' 
the  improved  world  an<f  t^e  chil* 
drcn  of  nature.  The  fandango  is 
danced  in  various  figures  and  num- 
bers. The  minuet  ts  still  danced  br 
the  superior  class  only :  the  music 
made  use  6f  is  the  guitar,  violin, 
and  sinms,  who  in  the  first  de^ 
scribed  dance;  accom^ny  the  music 
with  their  hands  and  voices,  havinsr 
always  some  words  adapted,  to  the 
music,  which  are  generally  of  tocfi 
St  tendency  as  woul^ih  the  United 
States  occasion  eveiyjiadv  to  leave 
the  room. 

Their  games  are  cards,  billiardaj; 
horse-rkcing,  and  cock-fighting,  thci' 
first  and  last  of  which  are  carried  to 
the  *  most  exttavagant  Jehgths,  the 
parties  losing  and  winning  imniense 
sums.  The  present  commandant- 
gi^neral  is  very  severe  with  his  offi- 
cers'  in  these  respects,  frequently 
sending  them  to  seme  frOBtier  post^ 
in  connoement  for  tnbnthai  ibr  no 
other  i^ult  than  having  lost  large 
sutns  at  play. 
-♦'  At  every  town  .of  consequence 


iim 


QmmJMtlm&fki  m  tAtfSfifdu* 


if  9  poMfe  vN^k^  iAec«  Hm  Iftdiei 
and  g«atte«iKs  mcetaAd  Jiof^  «oog8,  • 

)««»» or^  tbe  sudM  b<i«i4.  ^e  le** 
makj  hdir*  ^m>  rolces.  mid  ain^  «fr* 

wbcie  company  joining  in  the  cho' 
ras..  ^2n  ibeir»4M«Mi  the  IMe^pUy' 
on  thft  faitf r.  4tod  gddsrifiy  aoehai;.: 
paiqr  Jit  Wkk-l4ietr  i»oioes.  Tbcf* 
^iUier  sh  do^^  oti  the  car^crow*' 
ll^ggcdi  or  )dU>  en  a  sob.  To  sit  ^nxp^' 
4glbl  in  a  cliai#  appeira4  to  jHit^ 
t^m  <o  ftfeitt  ificoDventtaoce^  nod 
^Uboogb  the  l)eCMr  ckis»  liquid 
MOMtfines 'do  it  )»Q  our  irstiiitro*^ 
4«Kttoii>  ithiey  feoon  denDMided  Itbertf 
t&lbUo«r  tMroIdlNibits*  Iti  t^eilf 
<»tiDg  aai  drinking;  ihty  are  le^ 
ouiiiuibly  lifiipera«e.  Eafty  intbe 
'mfMlag  yw  roeetve  a  dish  of  dM** 
colata  atida  «eko;  at  twdve  foa- 
4ikieOB40ftN(al  4isbeaof  meat,  fdwla; 
ipd  .fiab:  alter  «rhieb  j^m  ^ve  ^ 
Tafietj  of  coDfectionai7>  and  fB«* 
^M  an  elegant  46990^*:  tbea 
4liak  afew'  gUcdetof  wine»  nnga 
^I^.S0ngiB,  and  relive  to  take  tiic 
9flita^.  at  «fferaQoft  oap»  wbicb  ia 
dbna-  bj^vicb^fiad  poor;  and  alsioiifr 
^Uaoo^'ctock  %be>wifidows  aod  doort 
0gt  aU  eloied«  tbto  atreetf  >defterted» 
4n4.^ha  uilbiQia  of  laaidhigbt  reigns 
ibnoMgbottt.  :  About  foyr  e^Wock 
tfa^'tiaey  vraah  airf  dress,  and 
paeparo  for  the  dissipalkm  tH 
ib*  algbt.  About  eleven  d'dack 
atnipe  jpefiMboM^tals  are  oSared,  bot 
i<mic.uka  aojs  «i&€ept  a  littie'vvine 
and   waier   and  a   Htt)e  candied 

^  ■<*  Tba  £0«eiiDme9t  have  miikH 
p^  th^  diftookiei  for  Eompeans 
nMiAg  vkh  ibe  Cseoles  or  MeSiis* 
t4  such  a  de^fee^  tbatit  is  diffioDH 
iloti  B  oiariia^  to  fiake  place.  <Att 
officer  "W jsbk^  tO'  nriafry  a  'ladjniot' 
from  £Tirope>  Id  obHgod  to  ac()iiM' 
wiifiMtcs  of  ^o^i^wtf  ^  bar  ^ks 


somr  inr  nro  ncnxircci  ysB^'aacB^ 
and  tranamit  tfaetn  to  the  teibrt/ 
\Miiea  the  Kdence  tnll  be  nHiMiedV 
batsbottld  aba  b^  d)eda«i^hMr'of  a 
psivoaof  tbe'rtokxi^captaki'or  iip> 
vrasrds,  ttirtiktiy^^haxitlbBtM,  ais^ieir 
rank  pofifies'^tbe  Uood'of  tlie'de^ 

"•The  *g«a«»ral  sobjacts  of  the 
cimversatioii  of  ibe  men  aitt  wqaxo/ 
money,  and  borses,  whicb^dppoar  ta 
be  tfaetMily  objects  in  their  estimsttdnr 
Hfiortfbjr  of  conikieradnB.  Haviiig 
united  the  femsde  tor  witk  (iie(r 
nyobc^and  theirbeasts^and  tHfcated 
tliem  loo  intidr  af^cr  tl^  mamier  of 
tiie  latter, 'tl^  "hare  er^i^^ted  ftom 
tMi'breasts  «verf  ssbr^ment  oif  trr^ 
tue,  or  bf  aiiiWtten,  tajkn^e  tboac* 
qnirenienu  ^hidi  veovldtfialc^tfteilt 
atntable  companiobs»'nist«ticHfe^ 
thcrsi  or  respectable '  men^berr  of 
sbdety.  Tketr  wbolo  9cnAi,  llrlibW 
few  evoepHens,  like  the*  Turicilb^^  hi> 
dies,  are  rak^n  up  In  moUc/lMMi 
and  tike  Httie  blaodlsbmenia  dfro^ 
liiptnom  ^sipation.  Finding*  tfast 
(he  men  oisly  ^require  these  as  o^jecxf 
of  gratificadon  to  tbo  a^nsoilpai' 
nons,  Kheybave  lost  eJrcry^Mea  of 
tbe  f^rast  of  reason  and '  tbo  iSo# 
ofaoud  vrbtdti  arise  fircim  tbef'^ 
♦orcoorst  of  t«ro  rcAio^  md  ♦^^ 
tuoos  miiids,  t»iidse  indbost  tbtocij^ 
^are  open  to  the  iOspooUdd  "io< 
admiration  <^  each  'otikH',  'ani 
whose  i^i^^ents  Of  s^OiidA^ 
teigbten  tbeples^isut^sOf  0«^|^ 
tifieatkyn.-       ^     '■  '*^"< 

•*The  beggars  of  fbo  dt)r'rf 
Mexico  allon&  tire'estiittatbJNrt  Hhif 
thousand  sonlsy^Mnrorast^  Wwi 
number  tbrodg^  'Ae  wbA^I^'' 
dam  ^  And  'what  i^on  tsM-it  vi 
os^Mig  toi  f  hit",  hi  aT'iiAiyiiiuy  "SW** 
rior  to  anytir  Ibof  amrld  fer**ri#lrt 
infold  and  liTtiel'.pMdnctlfgll^f 
nedoisarksMof  life,  kod  'lOoSlf^HM 
IiuuiriiBs^  tIieJMWltnilu'!M  ancA  tn*'^ 
prqporfion 


\yp§$tf9^  4yPW^pi^w  v^  wW^  4jMW^ 


cmj. 


piyporU^cf  Ibi  u^habiUut&  in  wan;( 
olhp^i  ai[id  ^lothju^g  ?  It  can  ooly. 
bea«q9i^e4.  f^f  by  U)f ,  tyxanujr.of  . 

thft  riqlH  ^^^  ^gQV^paifiiit  ^^rivipg 
ti^^«)hll.tb«.lo94  .refttrtcti9i»9.possibl)c 
tp  be  iavented,  without  abM)Iu(eiy: 
driving  the  people  to  despetauoa^  to 
ViCp  ^anish  America  dependant  on 
JSuiope, 

"  Trade,  Commerctf  Mammae- 
Uures,  and  Revenuen-^The  trade  and 
ommerce  of  New  Spain  are  carried 
on  with  Europe  and  the  United 
States  by  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz 
'•olely,  and  with  the  East  indies  and 
South  America  by  Acapulco,  andt 
even  then  under  such  restrictions  of 
prodoOipns,  manufactures,  and  time, 
lis  to  reader  it  almost  of  do  coD9e- 
qvicDoe  as  to  the  general  prosperity 
o^.  tba.  country.  WerjB  aft  the  nu- 
ibero^s  bays  and  harbours  of  the 
Gtflph  of  Mexico  and  California 
Offif^iid  Xq  the  trade  of  tite  world  > 
4pd  ,a  general  licence  given  to  the 
<^ltivat)0Q  of  all  the  productions 
vhicb  the  country  b  capable  of 
yielding,  with  freedom  of  expor* 
tatioQ  and  importation,  with  proper 
ji^ti^s  on  foreign  goods,  the  country 
yrould  tmmcdiately^eoomexicb  and 
po^erfol,  a  proper  stimulus  would 
I^Jbd4.out  to  the  poor  to  labour, 
^hen  c^r^alo  ol  finding  a  quick  and 
if^dy  sa^  for  the  productions  of 
iJbfiu;.  piaptaupps  or  manufactories* 
^e  opnntry  abounds  m  iron  ore, 
yet  all  the  iron  and  steel,  and  arti- 
cle .ofonanufactures,  are.obliged  to 
beM^^^gbt/rpm  Europe^  themann* 
Rupturing  or  working  ot  iron  being 
ftrlctly  prohibited.  This  occasions 
t^'  accessary  utensils  of  husbandry^ 
9SJPM,  andtools^  to  be  enormously 
^igh,  and  forms  a  great  check  to 
agricniltufe,  improvements  in  manu- 
pptures«.a^d  military  skill.  The 
UrtHPks  9(  tbp  Atexi/rans  in  (old/  iil« 


ver# ^pdpaiati]^  fb»» thta)«|ft|ii««' 

rally  to  hf^ve.  A.gai»^.  twMd^r  il^Ms;. 
cul^ivatioi^  aod  i«^prpy4(A»eiH»  w^jsA  - 
Tiv^l  tl)e  gf«a(Mt  ffoa^lers  iof  eitWf  • 
aiicieiii.  fr  mod«i^  sqliipois*    TteiT) 
di4yo^M'H>as./^4ha^itii{ara)pecuM|f/ 
calculatfd  A^:9^fiiMfii\tf$fif^tr^ 
m^V  and  J  l¥M(P^i^'dou|^,.i& 
proper  establish  men  ts  were  rnade^ 
they  would  soon  rival,  iC  not  sur* 
pass^  the  most  exteftsive  ^ooUeii, 
cottqo  or  silk  manufactures  of  £u«» 
r<>pei      Their  climate   is   adapted 
for  raiaingv  the  finest^  cotton  in  th^ 
world,  and  their  sheep  possess  aK 
the  fineness  of  wooU  for   vrhiols 
they  are  so  celebrated  is  Spain*-— 
Besides    this   they  btfve  *  inmease 
quantities  of  raw  materials,  whick 
thegr  have  on  hand,  wool  islliDg  fi>r« 
mere  song,  and  in  fact,  tbey  sc^reeljr 
take  the  half  from  the  fleece  of  tte> 
sbeep  for  the  coune  maaufiietfiriea 
of  the  country,  and  fer   makhq; 
beds. 

''  J  cannot  presume  to  state  that. 
revenues  of  the  couDtiy^  but  an^ 
credibly  informed,  that  the  mint 
coins  per  annum  at  least  fiAy  mil* 
lions  of  dollars  in  silver,  and  fo«r«. 
leen  millions  of  dollars  in  goM^ 
the  ooe^fifUi  of  which  an)ouiits  lot 
twelve  millions  eigbl  Jmndred 
thousand.  The  duties  od  foreigis 
goods,  and  tlie  amqpnt  paid  by  tlra 
purchasers  .of  monopoly,  may  mi^ 
four  millions  more,  which  woisl4 
make  the  annual  revenue  sixteen 
millions  eight  hundred  thoasand» 
The  civil  list  of  the  ktngdpm  a<( 
mounts  to  five  hundred  and  eigbtp 
thousand.  The  9iiiitary,  .seven 
millions  one  hundred  and  eighty* 
niiie  thousand  two  hundred,  mak-v 
ing  with  the  civil  list  seven  mib 
lions  sevfin  hundred  and  sixty  thoiit 
sand  two  hundredj  which  dedoQtad 
firom  sixteen  miliioos  eight  bun* 
dredl  thQttMm4#  ^"^m  ia  dear  sevc* 


imj 


Gnnm/  Mtooi^  t»  Mttr  Sfmrn^^ 


not  for  the  king  from  his  MesHOKi 
domioionf  />f  nine  nullioas'  Mrjty 
thousar^d,  weight  hundred.  The 
clergy  are  kiot  included  •  it  this 
estimate^  iH  they  receive  their  r»- 
venues  through  their  own  proper 
chtonel;  aotf  althongh  the  best  paid 
•Qbcen  i|i  tj^e  govemzdont  opst^ie 


king  nothing  in  |i  dfiect  wty^  yet 
the  dreadful  maniiBr  in  which  they 
oppress  and  impoveriso  his  Bob||ects« 
would  riender  it  better-  polkj  ta 
abolish  their  imposidoos^  ssxd  '  p^ 
theto  a  firect  salaity  out  of  tfie  ptitH 
lic  trcasmy." 


UTUBN 


QtamfdatauHumLJIim>  SfM*. 


"Tbc 


^1  T^i  OMttuHtemiry  on  t/ew  'S^n\ 

''The  Etitftp^an  trooplafciodter  pormit  tbe  arroir  M  gla»c^,,tti3 

of  tbe   cfibicc^t    regim^ts    from  they  have  it  gebertl  ih^  atitti  of 

Spain,    codftcquefitfj  we  may  put  Spain  irltb  Dtfn  Caries  the  foorthj. 

them  on  the  supposition,  that  they  gilt  on  the  oQtlide,    with  fanous' 

afe  well  idlxripHoed  attd  ^fficerM  by  €>ther  devices^  which  add  Ihticb  \o 

nocn  rf  honour  and  science,    llie  the  deg^ance  of  tfaelr  appears tite  on 

legalar  troops  of  the  kingdoth,  who  horseback,  but  are  only  caiqdated 

are  in  Uie  vioe-royahy,  actmg Trbm  to  be  of  service  againsr  ^av?(ge^,  who 

ifcevtiftihltt^bf  ambition  an^envy,  hwe"  n6  fire-arms»    Jitiedrau^ohrof 

are  soppoiW  fo  be  equal  to'thcif  the  vice- royalty  (k)  not  rtake'use  of 

bitthren  fiftJln  Europlp*    The  nitHtra  the  lance  or  shield,  but  are  armcd^ 

with  th^  tt^ar  officers  ire  llkewis(^  equipped,  and  cl<>thed  after  the  rbo-, 

good  troops,  but  are  not'  held  in  dcrn  njaiifier,,as  afe  ajso  the"  dii- 

•ttch  lif^h  «ithnatSon'  as  th^'  .<Aher  goons    (^    the    eastern    provincas. 


oerps. '   jliese  three  corps/  foriti'i^g    Whon  they  recently  expected  to  be 


_  rgular  force  (tf 'the'  aW  shield,  and  received  the  ^ttaight 

kingdom,  as  the  militia  of  one  hun-.  ctrtlaskin  their  stead, 
dred  and  t'hlrty^mne'  thousand  ftve'^  ''^^Th^lr  dress  is  a  short  hlbfe  coaC 
hundred  wouM  rn  my  estimaiioh  be '  wHlf  a  fed  cape  and  caff  \ritbpjQl' 
of  no  more  consequence  agatnst  tlie  facingR,  jp^^her  or  blue  ci6tfon'vcrvct 
regdlar  troops  of  any  civilized  power,  sniaH-dbth^  and  waistcoat.^  the 
than  tlte  anciebt  Aborigincrof  the'  snnfaft-ddfhfeit'  ifWays  open  at  the 
countiy  %'ert  J^gainst  the  army  of  knees :  tbe  s^rra^ping  boot  with  tb^ 
Cortes,  The  particular  observations  jack  boot,*,  an'd^ertnaoent  spurs  over 
which'  follow;  must  be*  considered  aa  it  5  a  broad  hVimmed  high  cifowbcd 
applying  to  the  troops  of  the  bter-  wool  hatwitfia  ribbon  rouni  it  oC 
nal  provinces,  unless' specified  toithe  various.  col6ti re,  generally  received 
contrary.  The  appiJarancc  of  the'  as  a  ffiresetit /from  sotQe,  female, 
Spanislh  Troopi  k  certainly  j^^t  a  dis-  uhldi  thev  Wear  as  a  bac^  of  ibc 
tance)'  yta  miitaire:  Their  'la\icbirf*  favour  of'thc  ffir  sex^  and  a  hiark  rf 
are  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  saddle  '  their  gallant qr.       *'  ' 

undcrthe  leftthigh,and  slant  about '  *  •"Thcirhbrs^k'are  smalf  andslep- 
five  fiset  above  the  horiej  oh  the  dcr  iimh^d,  jJbt  yeiy  agile,  abrfare 
right  tbe  trarbin^  ii  stung  in,  a  case '  capahle'  of  eiidoring  great'  jTatigua. 
tD'thefh)Ot  oF  the  saddle  (typum^'  The  cqp)pmetits>f  tlj^  hofises.  are, 
mel)  erosswiivs,  the-breech  to  the  tooov  ideas,  awkward,  but  I  be- 
right  hatid,  and  on  each  side  bfthe  li^e  them  superior  to  tbe  Ei^isK, 
saddle  behind  the  rider  iiapistbl;'  and  t^ey  have  the  aSvabta^.  eycr 
below  the  breech  of  thecaitinC  Is'  us;  lai  to  the  skflil  of  the  rider'  !as 
■long  the  shield,  whkh  is  irtadc'  of^  well  as  th^;-qualitjr  of  *the;h6)f^,  as 
aole  leaifter  tfcblea,  sewed  togfct  her    their  bridle3  hivfi  i  strori'"  **  ''" 


with  thon|3,  %ith  a  band  on  the  In-. '  wijichfaves  them'  so  great'  albccta- 
aide,  to  slip  the  left  arm  thfongtir  Dical  fwds  that](  Mieve  it'^toost 
those  of  the  privates  are  round;  an<l!  p rictTcable  WfttQt  Voibrc&  the*  jaw 
about  two  feet  dianteter.  t'hfebf-^  of  the  hprs«,.'  llie  saddle  ibtd^'' 
ficen  and  uhn-cdnimissionod  *'6fi-*  i^Her  tbn 
cen  have  them  ^f  an  oval  form,-  projectii 
beodipg  on  bo<hiAde8^  in  order  to-  temiaa^ 


ficen  and   uhn-cdnimissionod*'6fi-*  i^f^  tbe  j^ei^fah  ttit^^/ ^1^  |,l^|^^ 
cen  have  them  ^f  an  oval  form,-  proiectiflg  jptinRtier,  (k,  aa  anmfBr 

■  -  ^feW-&iflti!»Kft 

behind: 


Qt^M  Mnmii/fimffmi^foSBH. 


UM 


Wi|dd{  tW9ttni«t«^lrthe^ree.  It 
if  th$9  covered  by  t.wo  ox  three. coats. 
df  carved  le^Xber^  aiid  /^mbroideired 
Wofkni^nship,  some  Nvith  gold  and' 
ailvei;  in  a  j'ery  superb  iQanner,  X^e 
atirriips  are  of  wood  dosed  iD'  front* 
'  Gfifved  genek-allj  in  tde  figtu-e  of  a 
ljon>  head  6r  some  other  beast  3 
ticjr  ^re  very  heavy,  and  tbus  prc- 
•cttt  a  very  clumsy  appearance.  The 
bonieihan  seated  on  his  horse  has  a 
ainal,!  \  bag  tied  .behind  .hifli>  hia 
blanket Jr. either  under  Um  or  Ijinr 
^\ih  his  cloak  between  his  body  and 
the  bow^  which  makes  him  at  his 
ease.  '  Thus  mounted  it  is  rrapos- 
sible  for  the  most  vicipua  animals  to 
diamount  them.  They  will  oatcb 
another  horse,  wheaboth  arerunning 
Dcady  -«t  hill  apeed,  with  a  noose 
a|id  htvir  rtipe^  with  w))ich  they  will 
soon  choak  down  the  beast  tbey  are 
pur^uin^.  .  In  vhort,  they  are  pro^ . 
b;abiy  the  most  expert  horseoiea  ill . 
thjc  .world 

^V  At  ^arh  port  IS  It  store,  called 
the  king's,  where  it  was  the  oi4i;t- 
1^1  intention  of  the  government  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  sQpp.Ued  with 
provision^,  clothit>g,  anns«  dec.  at 
a  chr;ip  rate;  but  it  beiiig. a  po^ 
generally  given  to  some  young  of- 
ficer to  ni^ke  hb  fortune*  they  are 
sul^ect  to  great  iippofKions^  When 
a  dragoon  joins  the  service  he  re* 
ceives  fronpi  the  kioe  five  horses  and 
two  mules,  and  this  numW  hit  is 
alwayi|  obliged  to  keep  good  from 
his  own  pocket;  but  when. he  is  dia* 
cbarg&dj  the  horses  and  mules  re- 
ceive the  dfscharge  markj  and  be* 
come  his  private  property..,  They 
engage  for  five  or  ten  years,  at  the 
opiion  of  the  soldier.  £nt  in  the, 
bounty  there  is  a  vqry  tnattrr^I  dif- 
ference. It  is.extrepely  «asy  t» 
keep  up  the  corps,  m  ajprivate  dra* 
g<j<)n  ooBsiders  .  hhnseif  upon  aft 
e^uaiitjr  with  most  qf  the  woensy 
«feK4  ixfimix^  «i|M;iiv  to,tlla  toimr 


clios^  U^  it  is  ndl  xiAfteqttQilt  td 

see  p^tn.  6t  c^siddrable  foitune. 
marry^ig  the  daug^hterif  pf  sergcfaata 
a;id  c«^porals.  *.   , 

*'  XJie  |Miy  of  the'trpop^  of  Nesr 
Spa^n  varies  with  th^  locality^  biM^' 
may  be  averaged  ia  the  intefoai, 
provinces  as  follows  i\     « 

''  A •  colonel,  four  tbuaiaiid  Art. 
luuidred  dollars  per  aanomi  lien*- 
renant-colooel,  foox  ^oiisand  1  ma- , 
jor^  three  tboosaitd;'  cwtaiii,  iwi. 
thousand  four  hundred)  hrstlieate- 
naoty  one  thousand  £ve  bundrod; 
second   lieutenant,    one  tiiba^ndi. 
ensign,  eight   hundred ;.  sergeant; 
tbfte  hundred  and  fifty  f  cprporaL 
three  hundred ;  private,  two  hundred 
fkid  ctghty-etght.      With  this  pay 
they  find  their  own  clctthes,  pro* 
visiona,  arms,   acGontrements^  &c. 
after  tlie  first  equipiuents.. 

"  Corporal  puuUluneut  is  eon* 
trary  to  the  Spanish  ordhiances  A' . 
they  punish  by  iniprisooJBent,  put* 
ting  In  the  stocks,  and  death ;  but  as 
a  remarkat>le  instance  of  th«.  disci<^ 
pline  and  regularity  of  conduct  of 
the  provincial  troops,  I  ipay  aiea- 
tioioL,  that  although  n?ai}ching  with 
them,  and  doing  duty  as  it  wi^e  for 
nearly  four  months,  1  sever  saw  a 
man  receive  a  bk>w,  or  pu^  under 
opnfinemeot  for  one  .hour.  How 
impossible  woxjW  it  be  t04:<«ulatte  th^ 
turbulent. dispositions  of  the  Ameri- 
cana with  such  treatmeoM  In^  mak- 
ing the  forgoing  rrmarjk^,  1  do  not 
incluae  pfficers^  fpr  I  saw  more. 
ri^S^ous  treatment  exercised  towards 
spme  cf  them  than  evei;  was  prac*. 
tbed  in  our  army. 

"  The  discipline  <rf their  troops  ia, 
rery  difi^rent  from  ours :  as  to  tac- 
tkt»^  or  snilitary  manmovres,  they 
are  not  held  in  much  eMimation; 
for  AiTiog  the  whole  oflf  the  time  I 
was  in  the  country,  I  never  saw  a 
carps  of  troops  exext^isicg  as  dra- 
gi^m^  but  .A«q«»mly  ^x^cMng  by 
I  platoons^ 


iim 


pkikioiiSi  iectioov  ^c.  in  fju^iMfli^ 
where  they  lerve  a»  infaoCigr^  vitk 
their  cigrbines.  In  these  maocBU^ 
Tres  they  were  also  very  defictenU 
Ou  a  marcbAa  detachiuept  of  cavalry 
generally  encamp  in  a  circle.  The/ 
lelieve  their  guards  at  night,  and  at 
soon  as  they  halt  the  new  guard  it 
lortned  on  fi)ot«  with  their  »rbiiiet» 
and  then  inarch  before  the  com- 
mandant'a  tent»  whc^  Xk»  comoMod* 
ing  officer  of  the  guard  criei  the  ia<- 
irocation  of  the  Holy  Vitgio  three 
times.  The  commanding  officer  le- 
plies^itii  well.  They  then  retire  and 
mount  their  boraen,  and  ai;e.tQld  off» 
apme  to  act  as  guard  of  the  horsef^  a» 
cavalry  j  others  as  guard  of  the  camp, 
as  infantry.  The  old  guards  are  thai 
paraded  and  relieved,  and  the  new 
centineU  take  post.  The  ceutineb. 
are  singing  half  their  time,  and  it  ia 
DO  uncommon  thing  fpr  them  to 
Quit  their  post  to  come  to  the  fire»  go 
tor  water,  &c.  In  fact,  after  the 
officer  is  in  bed,  frequently  the 
whole  guard  comes  in  j  yet  I  never 
knew  any  man  punished  for  these 
breaches  of  military  duly. 

*'  Their  mode  of  attack  is  by 
squadrons  on  the  different  flanks  of 
their  enemies,  but  without  regujarity 
or  concert,  touting,  hallooing,  and 
firing  their  carbioesi  after  which^  if 
they  think  themselves  equal  to  the 
enemy,  they  charge  wiih  a  pistol  and 
then  the  lanoe.  But  from  my  c^« 
servUion«  on  their  discipline^  I  have 
DO  hesitation  in  deckring  that  I 
would  not  be  afraid  to  march  over  a 
plain  with  tiv.e  huodfed  in&ntry, 
and  a  proportionate  alloivance  of 
horse  arfillery  of  the  United  States 
army,  in  the  presence  of  live  thoa-> 
sand  of  these  dragoons.  Yet^  I  do 
not  presume  to  say,  that  an  armjr 
with  that  inferiority  of  ntMsbera 
would  do  to  oppose  them,  for  they 
would  cut  off  your  supplies,  and  ha-, 
cassyour  marc(i  and  camp  night  and 


dlj,,to  siidk  a  difm  aia  tuobBge 
yootn  theeadtnaoBPoodertoitei 
without  ever  baring  ooaae  tA  aektoii ; 
butif  rheeveot  drpeaded  ou  eneee* 
gagemest,  il  wvnjU  tenDtoate  with 
gloiy  to  the  American  arpas.  Hie 
eoocluaioa  omat  not  howaefer  km 
drawn,  thati infer  &tm  tkia,  llMf 
are  deficient  in  physical  fimuMHS 
more  than  other  itttiona,  forwaase 
the  savage^  five  hundred  of  wIkmb 
would  on  a  plain  fiy  bcfcae  Mf 
bityonets,  on  other  occasiona  iMava 
danger  and  death  in  its^onoal  horrid 
shapes,  with  an  nodaimled  fatt* 
tude,  never  suipaaaed  by  ihemoft 
disciplined  and  banfy  ve^enma^  But 
it  arises  solely  from  the  waul  of  dtt* 
cipyiine  and  confideace  in  eadiotbar,- 
as  ia  always  the  caae  with  widisci- 
plined  cnrpss  i^y^as-stinittkiled  by 
the  god^like  sentloaent  of  Jove  olf 
£oimtry,.wjiicb  thaae  poor  .jettows 
knowneihingeC 

«*  The  travelling  food  of  the  div 
goons  ia  New  htexsco^  oowMa  of  a  , 
v^ry  excellent  species  of  wheat  Us^ 
cult,  and  slewed  meat  wrU  drieil, 
with  a  ymU  qiianliry  of  .red  pqver^ 
of  which  they  make  benilii  0/4  ma 
poor  it  onthcSr  brekenbisdeitiwhin 
it  becomes  soft  and  exodlent  eating. 
Further  south  thef  use  gaeat  quan- 
tities of  patched  camHoieal  and 
sugar,  as  practisad  by  our  bnntarsy 
each  dragoon  having  a  sauU  * 
They  thus  live»  when  on  ^ 
on  an  allowance  which  oor 
would  conceive  little  better 
starviog,  never,  eacept  at  Jiig^  at*'- 
tempting  to  eat  any  thing  Mke  e 
meal,  but  bit  ing  a  pieeo  of  biacnit,  or 
drinkinssome  parehed-mealaaAiii*' 
gar,  with  water,  during  the  day« 
.  '*  From  the  physical  ai  well  ar 
moral  properties  d  the  bhatttaatr 
of  Nuw  Spaim  I 'do  believethcy  afe 
qapaUe  of  kiiag  made  the  bcit, 
tjoopa  in  the  wofW>  paasamf  <<^  * 
brie^r^  miUgfntm,  ..jptfit  ph]r««l 
•  feice. 
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e^Ml^  <fw^  ahif  penetnrtinf. 

••»*T?li*  ittdftfira  of  promotion  hr  tf ic 
iiKttrfHIpi^vnicdiare  «?nghlar,  bat 
pHf*«'bly'jpTtKhicHvc  of  "^[flSd  effects. 

€s1llk  i»'ar<?bnttpa\iy,  tbe-eSptiifn  txnn- 

saimM  ii^tenant  (wbo  b^  sei^ToHty 
•wttilkmil -thevacrfnqf)t\^o  othei* 
H«iC9tltnl#td  tl)e  gene^l,  gfilAg  hi9 
covrfmievte'bn  the  three:  Th^  g«i<i.* 
ral'iol^cCt  t#o,  for  tiontSnark>n  t<f 
thlMR«rt;'iVefld  Whdfii  >;«  l^efected  the 
f(>rttin4tc^t?!iftcridare,  who«e  <fbromh- 
»i Jfc^wOrtl#de  •tHit'fliftJ'fBS^vart^d'.  As 
tliflrtetteW<5f  flMtjIna^io*  ^c  M^9y^ 
kepTaetnelyififf  inftprt^ible  Ibf  \b^ 
yoang  )r)<!ltfi$r»  to  *«a3r,  who  isr  (o 
biame^t  fiibuid  thfjr^e-dl^lppofnted, 
^n#^H«i^l^(»nite  isif»  a  ^tecf  w^y 

nnM  S)fcoi«l»«^.  The  method  is  the 
Mnse  with  the  9aix:rior5nHk9  to  the 
colan^l/ 

^  Ttee^klftg  of  SpaHv'8'Y>r(Iititihce9 
lop^lie  ^^'ernmem  of  *  W»  art«^  are 
geniN'alty  Ibtmd^  on  jattice  tad  a 
Ikigfar  ieme  of  boncmt  r  I'^^odld  'not 
procnre  umt  irom  any  of  the  oflScetn 
to  tBUKt^&mfrfasnein,  conseqtiemfy 
myiobtM^Miong  on  tMein  ^vt^  ek^ 
tremdfciWWry,  Tfwy  prbvMc  that 
no4M  soldier  KhjiH'Cver  bc^dischftfg«! 
the  ^3W»lce  ttftlefc  "  fo¥'  infaAioas 
criuprfu;  "When  a"  flfati  *bfts  served 
wiUi^MipBiatiou-  (or  ilHeen  jeara  and 
cofltisiieB, !  'hi 3 '  paf  H'  migtnen ted ; 
tveatjr*  7«ffrt  he  nsceit^s  wnother 
augmeiftation ;  tweiffy-seren*  years 
hel«MlVf>s  fb«ib«*r>t  iwik  an*  pay 
of  ao  entign,  and  ihirty-two  thoffo 
of  ii4S«ilttiiam>  &«.  ^%e«6^  ch-^nm- 
stances  are»a  grept  stimulus,  alfhou<^h 
n«l!Mmfe  in  a  tboowni  afft^e^at  the 
thiiti  porbd/ when  they  ate  pen- 
milled  ^  rettm-  frem  the  iier? iee 
Mritib«tb!l  -pay  aad  einolttnientRi  AH 
sons  0f  canftakm^  or  of  grades  sti* 
pertor^oni   tmitlcd   40H»dW  Cke 


kt6g^f  *hooT  as  cadets,  atthe^ge  of 
twelve  yearu.    The  property  of  aa  ^ 
offiter-or  sot9ler;  who  fs  killed  on? 
rile  fit*ld  of  battfe,  or  dies  of  hia 
wftnnds,  te  not  lirtble  to  be  taken  for  " 
'  <*ebt,  tmd*  is  scared,'  as  well  as  (lie  ; 
'  kinig*^  pensfon,  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceifsed, 

•**  Court  martials  fot  tjjc  trial  of  ' 
a   Confmissioffed'  ofiter^    must  beV 
formed  of  geaemldilicersj  bat  this 
clitfse  subjects  the  officers  of  the 
prmibces   to    a 'grear  species    of 
'lyraniiy,  fer  the  cofmnanding  gene** 
rarh?N  fjtken  iipoo  himself  to  punish 
fop  ^i  of^nces  dot  (Mpttal,  coase^ 
^jomtly  according  to  his  own  jiidg-  * 
mebt*  and    prejudices,    and    from 
which  ih^e  Is  only  an  appeal  to  the 
kiitb^.    I^ff)icult  indeed  mast  it  be    y 
for  tftr.  complaints  of  a  Jiibrrltern  to 
reach  tlie  ears  of  his  majesty -throngh 
the  nufnerous  crowds  of  sycophants 
whoraurround  him,onehatfofwftoiSi  ^ 
are  probably  -in  league  vilth  the  op^ 
pressor.    This  practtce'  likewise  de- 
prives ati  oflScfcr'of  the  most  sacred 
of  .'rt!  righb,  the  being-  tried  Sv  his 
peers,    for   should   he   be  sent    to 
Mexico  of  Europe  fbr  triaij   it  ts 
pos^ble  hemny  not  be  able  to  take 
half  the  trstmidny'Vlifch  U  neces- 
sary to  Ws  comj^feiejusti  fttafidn:' * 

♦♦  Ther^  is  another  princ^le  de-    ' 
fined  by  the  "ordinances  uhfch  has 
often*  b&^  the  cause  of •  "disptSftes  hi    [ 
the-  serv?fe  of  the  •  Unitenf -  States, 
viz,  -The  comnaattdant  of  a  post  in     * 
the  Spanfsb  serYfce,  if  tjately  a  cap- 
tain, teerives  no  ordrrs  Prom  a  gene* 
ral,  shotihitjnc  arrive  *athfs  jjo^ron-*    • 
less  thai  general  shau?d  Bp  superior 
hi    authoriiy    to   the   p^r^jcn  "^ho 
posted  him  j  f«r,  says*  th^  ordlnacco, 
be  h  tesponsiWfe  to  the  ktng  alone 
for  tr5s  post:    This  principle,  accords 
ing  to  my  idea?,  is  verv  injurious  to 
the  ■  mtcrest  of   any   country    that  " 
adopts  It'.    We  w!itt  say  fof  example 
that  a^poat^  great  itnportatitue,  con- 
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UiniDg  hnmense  mlUtar^r  stores,  it 
likely  to  ^11  into  the  btinds  of  the 
enemy;  a  stipcrior  officer  tit  the 
commandant  receive3  the  Inftrmm* 
tion,  afid  repairs  to  the  frosty  and 
orders  h\ia  irmalediatcly  to  evacuate 
it.  Tbdcoinmandaat  fe^og  hfm- 
sclf  only  responsible  to  the  authority 
who  placed  him  in  that  position,  re- 
fuses to  obey,  and  thettiagazincfs  and 
place  are  lost !  The  principle  is  Hke< 
wisc  snbvcrsire  of  the  very  foandn- 
tion  of  military  subordination  and 
discipline,  whereby  an  Infetior 
sbooid  in  all  cases,  obey  a  superior, 
wboaiooe  should  be  responsible  for 
the  effect  arising  from  the  exeeutton 
of  his  orders. .  It  will  readily  be  be- 
lieved, that  in  thus  advocating  im- 
plicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a 
superior,  1  do  not  suppose  the  high- 
est improbabilities,  or  impossibilities, 
such  as  a  command  from  him  to  turn 
your  arms  against  the  constituted 
authority  of  your  country,  or  to  be 
an  engine  of  bis  tyranny,  or  the  pan- 
der of  his  vices;  these  are  cases 
wherein  a  man*s  reason  alone  must 
direct  him,  and  are  not  and  cannot 
be  subject  to  any  human  rale  what* 
ever. 

.  *'  Religion.  Its  forms  are  topics 
with  which  I  am  very  imperfectly 
acqui^imed,  but  having  made  some 
enquiries  and  observations  on  the 
subject,  I  vnW  freely  communicate 
them,  fearful  at  the  same  that  I 
may  lay  myself  open  to  the  severe 
critrctsm  of  persons  who  haVe  in  any 
degree  applied  thentselves  to  the 
stiKfy  of  theology  or  the  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  dinrch. 

"  The  kingdom  of  New  Spain  is 
divided  into  four  archbtshopricksi 
viz.  Mexico,  Guadalaxara,  I>urango, 
and  St.  Luis  P6tosi{  under  these 
again  are  the  subbishop[ricks>  dea- 
«ron?,  curates,  Sec.  each  of  whom  is 
snhjert  and  accountable  to  his  im- 
UKdiate  chiefs  for  the  districts  com* 


nsitted  to  bis  charge,-  atfd  tfa^i^  v^nic 
are  again  aobject  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  high  court  of  inqntti^kxi,  beld 
at  the  capital  Of  Mexico;  wb^iccf 
are  fukninxted  the  edicts  of  censore 
against  the  heresies  and  impioos 
doctrines  of  the  modem  philosophy 
both  as  (a  politics  and  religion.  I 
am  Credibly  infotmed  that  the  10- 
fiuence.of  that  tribunal  is  gi^ter  in 
his  CaHioiie  Afajesty's  Mexican  do- 
minions, than  lu  any  catholic  coun- 
try in  £tirope,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world.  A  few  years  s'nice  tbcy  ioon- 
demned  a  noan  to  the  fkiroes,  for  as- 
serting and  maintaining  some  doc- 
trine "which  they  deemed'  heretical  * 
and  also  a  Jew  who  W9s  imprudent 
enough  to  take  the  image  of  Christ 
fiom  the  cross  and  put  it  under  the 
M  of  his  door,  saying  .privately^ 
He  would  make  the  dogs  walk  over 
their  God.  \  This  court  likewise  ex- 
amines and  condenriis  all  booiu^a 
modern  sentiment  eithrr  as  /fc/re- 
ligion  or  p^>Utics/  ^nd  cxt»rrtnfani- 
cates  any  one  in  whose  bands  they 
maybelbond.  I  recollect  to  have 
seen  one  of  its  decrees  published  in 
the  Mexican  gazette,  condemning  a 
number  of  books  as  hereticai  and 
contrary  to  the  sacred  principles  of 
the  Floly  Catholic  Churchy  and  the 
peace  and  durability  of  the  govern- 
ment of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  A- 
mongst  thes«  were  mentioned  Bcl- 
vietius  on  man,  J.  J.  Rousseau*s 
Works,  Voltaire's,  Mirabeau>»  and 
a  number  of  ot};«rs  of  that  descrip* 
tiotY,  and  even  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance as  Chihuahua  an  officer  dstvcd 
not  take  Pope*s  Essay  on  Man  to  his 
quarters,  but  used  to  come  to  mine 
to  read  it. 

"  Tlic  salaries  of  the  archbishops 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  officers 
in  the  kingdom,  that  of  the  bishop 
of  Mexico  being  estimated  at  one 
hundred  ami  fifty  thooiaod  dollars 
per  anoum,whUetfae  yioeraydias  but 
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•ighty  thousand,  a»d  ,^xy  thoyisand 
allowed  for  hii  table,  falling  short 
of  the  bishop  twraty  thousand  dol- 
lars, Thrsc  incomes  ^e  raised  rn-, 
tircly  from  the  people,  who  pay  qo 
tax  t9  the  king,  but  give  .ooe  tenth 
of  their  yearly  income  to  the  cWgy  ^ 
besides  the  feres  of  confessions,,  bulls, 
burials,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  a 
thousand  other  impositions,  which 
the  corruption  of  priestcraft  has  in- 
troduced, and  have  been  kept  up 
by  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of 
ti\e  j>eople.  Notwithstaoding  all 
this,  the  inferior  clergy,  who  do  all 


the  slavery  of  the  office 'ape  Ubenil 
and  well-infojEmed  u^en.  .^  X  scarcely- 
stf w,  oDfi  v(ho  was  npt  iO)  /avour  of  a 
change  of  govenupeot.  They  being 
generally  Creoles  by  birth,  and  al- 
U(ay9  kept  in  .  subordiEtf tc  grades, 
without  the  least  shadow  of  a. pro- 
bability of  rising  to  the  superior  dig- 
nities of  the  church,  their  minds 
have  beea  soured  to  such  a  Jegree, 
that  J  am  confident  iq  asserting  they 
will  lead  the  van,  whenever  tUe 
standard  of  iudependenoe  is  raised 
in  the  country," 


TeMpx.b  akd  Rites  of  JuGCEkirAtJT  iK  OiiissA. 
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BuddroA,  In  Orisja,  May  30,  1808.v 

"  XilyT^^  know  that  we  are  ap- 
YV  preaching  Juggernaut  (and 
yet  we  are  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  it  J,  by  the  Imman  bones  which 
we  have  seen  fur  some  days  strewed 
by  the  way.  At  this  place  we  have 
been  joined  by  several  large  bodies 
of  pilgrims,  perhaps  2000  in  num- 
ber, who  have  cpme  from  various 
parts  of  Northern  India,  Some  of 
them,  wiih  whom.  I  have  con- 
versed, say  that  ihey  have  been  two 
months  on  ihcir  march,  travelliug 
slowly  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  with  tljeir  wives  and  children. 
Some  old  perspns  are  among  them 
who  wihh  ty  die  at  Juggernaut. 
Nurabtrs  of  pilgrims  die  ou  the 
road^  and  their  bodies  generally  re- 
main unburied.  On  a  plain  by  the 
fiver,  near  the  pilgrim's  raravansera 
at  this  place,  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  skulls.  The  dogs,  jackals, 
and  vultures  seem  to  live  here  on 
human  prey.  The  vultures  cjihibit 
a  shockipg  lameness.    The  obscene 


animals  will  not  leave  the  body  some** 
times  till  we  come  close  to  them. 
This  Buddruck  is,  a  horrid  plaice. 
U  hcrever  1  turn  my  tyt%,  I  meet 
death  in  tome  sliape  or  other,— 
Surely  Juggernaut  cannot  be  worse 
than  Buddruck.  .     ,  • 

In  si^ht  of  lugjernaut,  l2th  June,  1806. 

— '*  Many  thousands  of  pilgrims 
have  accompanied  us  forsoixie  days 
past.  They  cover  the  road  before 
and  behind,  as  far  as  the  ej^  caa 
reach.  At  nine  o'clock  this  mprii- 
ing,  the  temple  of. Juggernaut  ap- 
peared ia  view  at  a  great  distance. 
When  the  multitude  first  saw  it« 
they  gave  a  shout,  and  fvll  ,to  ihQ 
ground  and  worshipped.  I  have 
heard  nothing  to^ay  but  shouts  and 
acclamations  by  the  successive  bo- 
dies of  pilgrims.  From  the  j^lace 
where  I  now  stand  I  have  a  view  of. 
a  host  of  people  like  ao  army,  en- 
camped at  the  outer  {jate  of  the  town 
of  Juggernaut  j  wheV6  a  guard  of 
soldiers  is  posted  to  pr^ent  their 
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enteriog  tbb  town,  until  thty  have 
paid  tlK  pilgrim's  tax.—-!  {Missed  a 
dev<otee  t^-day,  who  laid  himself 
down  at  every  aiep^  measiiring  the 
road  to  Juggerneat  by  tiie  length  of 
his  hodv,  as  a  peuauoe  of  merit  to 
please  the  Crod. 

Outer  Gate  of  luggernsut^ 

12lh  Jun«i,  1806.  ' 

*'  —A  disaster  has  just  occurred. 
Aa  I  approached  tlse  gate,  the  piN 
grinifl  crowded  from  all  quarters 
arodod  me,  and  shouted,  as  they 
usually  did  when  I  passed  them  on 
fhe  road>  an  expressioo  of  welcome 
and  ffcapeot«  •  1  wa«  a  titt4e  alarmed 
at  their  number,  aud  looked  round 
for  my  guarlt  A  g^aard  of  soldiers 
had  accompanied  roe  from  Cuitack, 
the  la»t  military  station^  but  they 
were  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
behind  with  my  sen^apta  and  the 
baggage.  The  pilgrims  cried  out 
that  they. were  entiiled  to  some  in- 
dulg^ce>  that  they  were  poor^  they 
eould  not  pay  the  tax ;  but  I  was 
not  aware  of  their  design.  At  this 
moment,  wh^i  I  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  gate*  an  old  Sanyassee 
(or  holy,  man)  who  bad  travelled 
•ome  days  4>y  the  si(}e  of  my  horse, 
came  up  and  said,  <  Sir,  jou  are  in 
danger*;    the  pecple  aBe"^oing  to 

«rush  through  the  gate  when.  i(  is 
opened  for  you.*  I  immediately  dis- 
roonolted,  and  endeavoured  to  escape 
to  one  side;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
mob  was  now  in  motion,  and  with 
a  tumultuous  shout  pressed  violently 
towards  the  gate.  The  guard  within 
fleeing  my  danger  opened  it,  and 

•the  multitude  rushing  throug(),  car- 
ried me  forward  in  the  torrent  a 
Qonaiderable  space :  so  that  I  was 
literally  l)ome  into  Juggernaut  by 
the  Hindoos  themselves.  A  distress- 
ing scene  followed.  As  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  mob  increased, 
the  narrow  way  waa'choaked  up  by 


the  mass  of  people  3  and  I  appre- 
hended that  many  of  them  would 
have  been  suffocated,  or  biuised  to 
death.  My  horse  was  yet  among 
them.  But  suddenly  one  of  the  side- 
posts  of  the  gate,  which  was  of  wood, 
gave  way  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
And  perhaps  this  circtimstance  alone 
prevented  the  loss  of  lives.  Notice 
of  the  event  wa&  immediately  com- 
municated to  Mr  Hunter,  the  50- 
perintendant  of  the  temple,  who  re- 
paired to  the  spot,  and  sent  an  ad- 
ditional guard  to  ibe  inner  g2ite,  lot 
the  peopte  should  force  that  also; 
for  there  is  an  outer  and  an  inoer 
gate  to  ^  town  of  Jnggemaut; 
but  both  of  them  are  slightly  coo- 
st^gted.  Mr..  Hunter  Wd  me  ihat 
similar  accidents  sometimea- oocor, 
and  that  many  have  •been  crushed 
to  death  by  the  pressuie  of  ilie  mob. 
He  added,  that  sotnetiotes  a  body 
of  pilgrims  (oonsisting  chiefly  of 
t^nomen  and  children  and  old  men), 
trusting  to  the  physical  weight  ot 
their  mass,  will  majwo,  what  he 
called  a  charge  xm  the  armed  gnard<. 
and  overwl.elm  themj  the  gcardi 
not  being  willing,  in  fuch  circum- 
stances, to  oppose  their  bayooets. 

Jugsemaut,  l4ch..Jiiae,  ia06. 
*'  —1  have  seen  Juggernaut.  The 
scene  at  Buddruck  is  but  tht;  vesti- 
bule to  Juggernaut.  No  record  of 
ancient  Or  modern,  history  can  give, 
I 'think,  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
valley  of  death  j  it  may  be  truly 
compaFcU  with  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom.  The  idol  called  Juggeinaut 
has  been  considered  as  the  Moloch 
of  tlie  present  ages  and  he  isjdsitly 
so  named,  for  the  sacrifices  offereJ 
up  to  him  by  self-dev6tefpent»  aie 
not  less  criminal,  perhaps  oot  les* 
numerous,  than  those  recorded  of 
the  Moloch  of  Canaan.  Two  otl)cr 
idols  ajtx:ompan)''Juggertiaut,  name- 
ly^ Boloram  aod'Shubudnr,  his  bro- 

ther 
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ther  and  sister;  for  thehe  rfrc  three 
deities  worahippNifd  here.  They  re- 
ceive equal  adorntton,  and  sit  on 
thrones  of  ndiirly  equal  height. 

•^—This  nrsbrning  I  viewed  the 
temple;  a  stupendous  fabric,  and 
truly  CO  nmensuratc  wiih  the  ex- 
tensive swgy  of  Mbe  horrid  king.' 
As  oihci-  temples  arc  iwealJy  adorned 
-with  figures  emWematioal  of  their 
religion,  so  Juggernaut  bas  rcpre- 
wntations  (numerous  and  varied)  of 
that  vice,  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  his  worship.  The  vwlte 
•nd  gates  are  covered  with  indecent 
eniblenis,  in  mas&ire  and  durable 
sculpture.  I  have  also  visited  the 
«and  plains  by  the  8«i,  in  ^  some 
places  whitened  with  the  bones  of 
the  pilgrims;  and  ^another  pl^ce,  a 
little  way  out  of  the  town,  oilled  by 
the  English  the  Golgoite,  whc^e  the 
dead  bodies  are  usually  cast  forth, 
and  where  dogs  and  vultures  are 
ever  seen. 

"  The  grand  Hindoo  festival  of 
the  Rutt  Jattra,  takes  place  on  the 
IBth  insf.  when  the  idol  is  to  be 
brought  forth  to  the  people.  I  re- 
bide  during  my  stay  l>ere  ai  the  house 
of  James  Hunter,  Ksq.  the  Qonipa- 
ny's  collector  of  the  tax  on  pilgrims, 
and  supertntendant  of  the  tempje, 
fornnerly  a  student  in  the  College  of 
Fort  William  5  by  whom  I  am  hos- 
pitablv  entertained,  and  also  by  Cap- 
tain Pauon,  and  Lieut.  Woodcock, 
commamlifig  the  military  force.  Mr. 
Hunter  distinguished  himsdf  at  the 
College  by  his  proficiency  in  the 
Oriental  langiiages.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  poli^bed  manners  and  ot 
classical  taste.  The  agreeable  slociety 
of  these  gentle  men  is  very  refresh- 
ing to  my  spirits  in  the  midst  of  the 
present  scenes,  t  was  surprised  to 
see  how  little  they  seenaed  to  be 
moved  by  the  scenes  of  Juggernaut. 
Th<y  said  they  were  iiuw  so  accui- 


tomed  'H  ihtm,  they  (hoctght  little 
of  thef|».  They  had  almost  forg^ 
their  lirat  implosions.  Their hoiyses 
are  on  the  sea*-shore,  about  a  mile  or 
aaorc  from  the  temple.  They  cannqt 
Hve  nearer,  90  aeco^mt  of  the  oflfon- 
siv6  oiEuvia  of  the  towtn  For,  in- 
dependently of  the  etK)rmtty  of  thfc 
superstition,  there  are  other  cireum- 
stanres  which  render  Juggernaut 
noisome  it  an  extreme  degn?e.  I'bc 
senses  <ire  asaaiicad  by  the  squalid  and 
ghastly  afpoaraiioe  of  the  famisbed 
pilgrims;  maoy  of  whom  die  in  llie 
streets  of  want  or  of  <1isease',  while 
the  dcvaiee$,  with  clotted  hair  aad 
painted  flesh>  are  seen  practisin^^ 
their  various  atistertlies,  and  modes 
of  self-torture.  Persons  of  both 
sexes,  X('itb  little  fegard  to  rooceal- 
.ment*  sit  down  on  the  'sands  close 
to  the  town  in  public  view ;  and  the 
saerej  hulls  walk  about  among  them 
and  eat  the  ar/fure, 

"  I'he  vicinity  of  Juggernaut  to 
the  sea  probablji  prevents  tho  con- 
tagion, which  otherwise  wpuld  be 
prodt^ed  by  the  poti^fictions  of  the 
place;  ^T^cre  is  seai«cely  any  ver- 
dure to  refresh  the  sight  near  Jug- 
gernant  j  the  temple  and  town  fae- 
ifig  nearly  encompassed  by  hills  of 
sand,  which  has  been  cast  up  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  by  the  turge  of  the 
ocean.  All  is  bahrcn  and  desokite  to 
the  tye ;  and  in  the  ear  there  is  the 
never-inlermitttng  bound  of  the  roar- 
ing sea. 

Jugeernaut,  18fh  of  June,  IST^. 
"  I  have  rettirncd  home  from  wit- 
ne$shig  a  scene  which  I  shall  never 
forget.'  At  twelveoVlockoFthisday, 
being  (he  great  day  of  the  feast,  the 
Moloch  of  Hiiuiostan  was  brought 
out  of  his  temple  amidst  the  acdama- 
tions  of  hniHlredaof  tbonsanda  of  has 
worshippers*  When  the  iM  wast 
pfeioed  00  his  throne,  a  shoot  was 
'      raised 
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raised  by  the  multitude^  sach  as  I 
had  never  heard  before.  It  conti- 
nued equable  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  gradually  died  away.  After  a 
ibort  interval  of  silence^  a  murmur 
was  heard  at  a  distance;  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  piace,  and, 
behold,  a  grove  advancing.  A  body 
of  men,  l^iving  green  branches,  or 
palmsy  in  their  hands^  approached 
with  great  celerity.     The  people 

.  opened  a  way  for  them)  and  when 
they  had  come  up  to  the  throne, 
they  fell  down  before  him  that  tat 
thereon,  and  worshipped.  And  the 
multitude  again  sent  forth  a  voice 
'  like  the  sound  of  a  great  thunder.' 
But  the  voices  I  now  heard  were 
not  those  of  melody  or  of  joyful  ac- 
clamation; for  there  is  no  harmony 
In  the  praise  of  Moloch's  worship- 
pers. Their  number  indeed  brought 
to  my  mind  the  countless  multitude 
of  the  Revelations;  but  their  voices 
gave  no  tuneful  Hosanna  or  Halle- 
lujah $  but  rather  a  yell  of  approba- 
tion, united  with  a  kind  of  hissing 
applause.  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
account  for  this  latter  noise,  until  I 
was  directed  to  notice  the  women, 
who  emitted  a  souftd  like  that  of 
wMsYling,  with  the  lips  circtilar  and 
the  tongue  vibrating:  as  if  a  serpent 
would  5i>eafc  by  their  organs,  utter- 
ing hnman  sounds. 

•'  The  throne  of  the  idol  was 
placed  on  a  stupendous  car  6r  tow^r 

.  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  resting 
on  wheels  which  indented  the  ground 
deeply,  as  they  turned  slowly  under 
the  ponderous  machine.  Attached 
to  it  were  six  cables,  of  the  size  and 
length  of  a  ship's  cable,  by  which 
the  people  drew  it  along.  Thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  pulled 
by  each  cable,  crowding  so  closely, 
that  5003^  could  only  use  one  hand. 
Infants  are  made  to  exert  their 
ctreagth  in  thb  office^  for  it  is  ac« 


counted  a'  merit  of  righteonsnrss  to 
move  the  god.  Upon-  the  tower 
were  the  priests  and  satellites  of  the 
idol,  surrounding  his  throne.  I  was 
told  that  there  ware  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  up6n  the  car 
altogether.  The  idol  is  a  block  of 
wood,  having  a  frightful  visage  paint- 
ed bhck,  with  adisiended  mouth  of 
a  bloody  colour.  His  arms  are  of 
gold,  and  he  is  dressed  in  gorgeous 
apparel.  The  other  two  idols  are 
of  a  white  and  yellow  colour. '  Five 
elephants  preceded  the  three  tow- 
ers, bearing  towering  flags,  dressed 
in  crirtison  capariisons,  and  having 
bells  hangiiig  to  their  caparisons, 
which  sounded  musicall]^  as  tbey 
moved. 

'*  I  went  on  in  thd  procession, 
close  by  the  tower  or  Mbkiieh ; 
which,  as  it  was  drawn  with  diffi- 
culty, '  grated  on  its  many  wheels 
harsh  thunder:*  After  a  few  n>i- 
nuies  it  stopped,  and  now  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  began.  A  high  pfiest 
mounted  the  car  in  front  of  the  idol, 
and  pronounced  his  obscene  stanzas 
in  the  ears  of  the  people  5  who  re- 
sponded at  intervals  in  the  same 
strain.  '  These  songs,'  said  he, '  are 
the  delight  of  the  god.  Hrs  car  can 
only  move  when  he  is  pleased  with 
the  &or(g.'  Tb«  car  moved  on  a  lit- 
tle way,  and  then  stopped.  A  boy 
of  about  twelve  years  was  then 
brought  forth  to  attempt  something 
yel  more  lascivious,  if  perad venture 
the  god  would  move.  The  *  child 
perfected  the  praise/  of  his  idol  with 
such  ardent  expresision  and  gesture, 
that  the  god  was  pleased,  and  the 
multitude,  emitting  a  sensual  yell  of 
delight,  urged  the  car  along.  After 
a  few  minutes  it  stopped  again.  'An 
aged  minister  of  the  idol  then  stood 
up,  and  with  a  long  rod  in  his  hand, 
which  hie  moved  with  indecent  ac- 
tion, completed  the  variety  of  this 
disgusting 
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dNgnsting  eihibiticm.  I  frit  a  con* 
9ciou»oc&»  of  doing  wrong  in  wit- 
nessing it.  I  was  aJfio  somewlvit  ap- 
palled at  the  nuiguitude  and  Iiorror 
of  Ihe.tpeqiadc;  I  fek  likic.a  guilty 
person  on  wliom  all  eyes  were  rixed^ 
and  I  was^about  to  withdraw.  But 
a  scene  of  a  diti'crent  kind  was  now 
to  Ue  presenteiL  Tl>e  cbaracteris- 
tics  xkf  hio\oc\i^€  worship  are  ob- 
scenity and  blood*  Wc  bgrc  sct-n 
tbe  former :  now  comes  |he  blood. 

**  Aiter  I  be  tower  had  j?roc.eedcd 
sotpe  W4f,  ,a  pilgrim  announced  tJ)at 
Iiew^  reac^  to  offer  hfmself  a  sa- 
crifio&tb  the  idol.  He  lard  himself 
dawn  in  the  road  before  the  tower 
as  .it  was  moving  along,  lying  on  his 
face,  with  his  arms  si  retched  for- 
tvard^*'.  The  multitudb  passed /ound 
hiiB,  leaving  the  space  clear,  and  he 
wwcrosbed  to  draih  by  tbe  wlieels 
of  the  tower.  A  shout  of  joy  was 
raised  1^  the  god.  He  is  said  to 
smile  when  the  libation  of  the  blood 
is  mado.  The  people  threw  cowries^ 
or  small  ^noney,  on  the  U)dy  of  the 
victim,  in  approbation  of  the  deed. 
He  w^s  left  to  view  a  considerable 
time,  and  was  thru  carried  by  the 
hurries  to  the  Golgotha,  where  I 
have  jnst  been  viewing  his  remains. 
How  much  I  wibhfd  that  the  Pro- 
prietors of  India  Stock  couid  have 
attended  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut, 
and  seen  this  peculiar  source  of 
their  revenue. 

Juggernaut,  20tb  June,  1606. 

Moioch,  horrid  king,  betmeaied  with  blood 
Oi'  human  Mcrifice,  pud  parents*  tears. 

UlLTON. 

"  —The  horrid  solemn! tjes  still 
continue.  Yesterday  a  woman  de- 
voted herself  to  the  idol^.  She  laid 
herself  down  on  the  road  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  so  that  the  wheel 
did  not  kill  her  instantaneously,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  but  she  died 


in  a  few  Jioors.  This  mprntog,  as  I 
p^sed  the  Place  of  Skulls,,  nothing 
remained  of  her  but  her  bones. 

**  And  this,  thought  I,  U  the  wor- 
ship of^tlvi  Brahmins  of  Hindostan, 
and  their  worship  in  its.  sublimest 
degree!  What  then  shall  we  thinlc 
of  their  private  manners,  and  their 
mor^l  principle^!  For  it  is  equally 
true  of  India  as  of  £uropc*-Jt  you 
would  know  the  state  of  the  people, 
]pok  at  the  state  of  tbe  temple. 
,  *'  I  was  surprised  toseetheBrah- 
mins.witb  their  heads  uncovered  in 
the  o))en  plain  falling  down  in  the- 
midst  of  the  snorters  before  *  the  hor- 
rid shape/  and  mingling  so  com- 
placently with  ^  that  polluted  caste.* 
But  this  proved  what  I  had  before 
b<*ard,  tl)at  so  great  a  god  is  this^ 
that  the  dignity  of  high  caste  disap-i 
pears  before  him.  This  g/eat  king 
recognises  no  distinction  of  rank 
among  his  subjects,  all  men-  are 
equal  in  his  presence.* 

Juggematt,  21  st  June,  1S06. 
"  The  idolatrous  processions  con- 
tinue for  some  days  longer,  but  my 
spirits  are  so  exhausted  by  the  con- 
stant view  of  these  enormities,  tlwt 
I  mean  to'  hasten  away  frpm  this 
place  sooner  than  I  at  first  intended. 
f  beheld  another  distressing  scene 
this  morning  at  the  Place  of  Skulls; 
a  poor  woman  lying  dead,  or  nearly 
dead,  and  her  two  children  by  her, 
looking  at  the  dogs  and  vultures 
which  were  near.  The  people  passed 
by  without  noticing  the  childreo. 
J  asked  them  where  was  their  boroe. 
I'hey  said,  '  they  had  no  home  tut 
where  their  mother  was.'-i-O,  there 
is  no  pity  at  Juggernaut !  no  mercy, 
no  tenderness  of  bear^  in  Mplochls 
kingdom!  Those  who  suppprt  his 
kingdom,  eir,  I  trust,  from  imio- 
rance:  *  they  know  not  what  The^ 
do; 

"  As 
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''  As  to  the  number  of  worehip- .  CWJka  L«kr,  »4th  June 

pers  assembled  bero  at  this  time,  no  ''—  I  felt  my  mind  relieved  and 

accurate  calcolation  can  be'  made,  happy,  when  I  had  passed  beyond 

The  natives  tKem«elvefi,  when  ^eak-  the  confines  of  Joggernaat.     i  eer- 

ingof  the  numbers  at  particular  fes-  talnly  was    not  prepared    for  the 

tivals,  usually  say  that  a  lack  of  peo-  scene :  but  no  one  can  know  what 

pie  (109,000;  would  not  be  missed,  it  is  who  ha«  not  seen  it.    'Fit>ih  an 

I  asked,  a  Brahmin  hew  many  he  eminence  on  the  pleasant  baft ks  of 

supposed  were  present  at  the  most  the  Cbilka  Lake  (where  no  human 

y  numerous  festival  be  bad  ever  wit*  bones  are  seen),  I  bad  a  view  of  tfie 

nesaed.    *  How  can  I  tell,'  said  he,  lefty  tower  of  Ju^emaut  far  re- 

'  how  many  grains  there  are  in  a  mote ;    and  wbiie  I  viewed  it.  Its 

handlul  of  sand  V  abominations  came  to  mind.   It  was 

**  1  be  languages  spoken  here  are  on  the  morning  of   tbe  Sabbath. 

Tarious,  as  there  are  Hindoos  from  Ruminating  long  on  ^)e  wide  and 

every  country  in  India :  but  the  two  extended  empire  of  Moloch  in  the 

chiet  langU3ges  in  use  by  those  who  heathen  worlds  i  cherished  in  my 

are  resident,  are  the  Orissa  and  the  thouglUs  the  dengn  of  some  Chris- 

Telinga.    Theborderof  the  Telinga  Han  Institution,  which,  being  fos- 

country  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  tered  by  Britnin,  my  Christian  cocm- 

from  the  tower  of  Juggemaut.  try,  might  gradually  undermine  this 

baleful  idolatry,  and  put  out  the 
roeniory  of  it  for  ever/ 

Annua/  Expames  ofthi  Uol  Jfiggernaut,  presented  io  the  Efi^k 
Govemvtefit, 

[Extracted  from  the  official  acounts.] 

.1.  Expensesatteudlngthe  table  of  the  idol.  30,115  or  4^514 

2.  Pllto  of  his  dress  or  wearing  apparel ...   2,7 1^  -  •  339 

3.  Ditto  of  the  wages  of  his  servaots 10,05/  , ',  X^sg 

4.  iDitto  of  contingent  expenses  at  the  di- 

ferent  seasons  of  pilgriipage  ..,...•..  1P>9&9    . .     1^73 

5.  Ditto  of  his  elephants  and  horses^ 3,030    . .       37a 

6.  Ditto  of  his  rutt  or  annual  state  carriage »  6,7 )  3  B39 

Rupees  69,616       ^.8,702 

*'  Id  item  third,  '  wages  of  his  decorated  this  year  (in  June  1S06) 

aervants,'.  are  included  the  wages  of  with  upwards  of  200^.  sterling  worth 

1^  cour^saju,  who  are  kept  for  the  of  JBnglish  broad  clotb. 
«erticp  of  the  temple.  ^<  Of  tbe  rites  cdebrated  in  the 

"  Item  sixth,  what  is  here  called  inteiiof  of  Juggernaut,  called  tbe 

in  ihp  official  account  f  the  state  daily  service^  I  can  say  nothing  of 

earriage,*  is  the  same  as  the  car  or  my  own  knowledge,    net    famsg 

tower.    Mr.  Hunter  informed  me  been  within  the  temple." 
^t  the  ibree^  atale.  caniages  were 
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Syrian  Christians  ik  Fndia. 
[From  the'  soqpe.] 


"  rp^HE  Syrian  Chri&i\ais  iolw- 
-  Jl  t^'t  ^^c  interior  of  .Travau- 
coire  jRad  Malabar,  in  the  south  of 
ii^iia,  and  have  been  settled  there 
from  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
The  firat  notices  of  this  aocieat 
people  in  recent  titnes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Poriugnese' histories. 
Whc^.Vasca  de  Giinita  arrived  at 
Cochin  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  ii) 
the  year  1503,  he  saw  the  sceptre 
of  the  Christian  King  5  for  the  Sy- 
ifian  Christians  had  formerly  regal 
|)Ower  in  Malays  Ala,  Tiie  name  or 
title  of  their  last  Kin^  was  Beliarte; 
and  he  dying  without  issue,  the  do* 
roinion  devolved  on  the  King  of 
Cochin  and  Dtamper. 

''»When  the  Portiiguese  arrived^ 
they  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
£nd  upwards  of  a  hundred  Chris- 
tian churches  on  the  coast  of  Malar 
bar.  But  when  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  worship,  they  were 
offended.  '  These  churches,*  said 
the  Portuguese, '  belong  to  ^be  Pope.* 
'  Who  is  the  Pope  ?*  sa»d  the  natives, 
'  we  never  heard  of  bin>.'  The  Eu- 
ropean priests  were  yet  .^lore  alarm- 
ed* when  they  found  that  these  Hin- 
doo Christians  maintained  the  order 
and  discipline  of  a  regular  church 
/under  episcopal  jurisdictiQ»:  and 
i\mt,  for  1300.  years  past,  they  bad 
enjoyed  a  succession  of  Bishops  ap- 
pointed by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
*  We;  said  they,  '  are  of  the  true 
faith>  whatever  you  from  the  west 
soay  be;  for  wo  eome  from  the 
place  where  the  fi:^lowofs  of  Christ 
were  fiiBt  called  Christians/  / 

.*'.  When  the  power  of  the  Por- 
tuguese bocame  tiifficiept  few  their 


puvpose,  th^  kiv^ded  these  tran^ 
Quil  churches,  seized  soiDe  of  the 
clergy,  ajad  devoted  them  to  tji'tr 
death  of  heretics..  Then  the  inba- 
bit^n^  heard  for  the  tirsX  tim«  that 
there  w»s  ^  place  called  the  Inqui-^ 
sition}  and  that  its  hres  had  been 
lately  lighted  at  Goa^  near  their  own 
land.  But  (he  Portuguese,  findiog 
that  the  people  were  resolute  in  de* 
fending  their  ancient  faith,  begai^ 
to  try  more  conciliatory  noeasures, 
They  seized  the  byriau  Bishop,  Mar 
Joseph,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Lisbon,  and  then  convened  a  synod  ' 
at  one  of  the  Syrian  churches  called 
Dtamper^  near  Cochin >  at  which 
the  Romish  Archbisbop  Menezes 
presided.  At  this  compulsory  synod 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Syrian 
clergy  appeared.  They  were  accused 
/>f  the  following  practices  and  opi- 
nions vrr'  That  they  hpd  married 
wivc^j  that  they  owned  but  two 
sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord*s 
supper  3  that  they  neither  invoked 
aaints,  nor  worshipped  icoag6&>  nor 
believed  In  purgatory:  and  that  they 
had  no  other  orders  or  names  of  dig« 
nily  in  the  chnrcb>  than  bishop^ 
priest,  and  deacon.*  These  Leoeta 
they  were  called  on  to  abjure,  or  to 
suffer  suspension  frpm  all  church 
beneiioes.  It  was.  also  dedrerd  that 
all  the  Syrian  books  pa  ecobB^iastical 
inihjects  that  could  be  found,. shotild 
be  burned  j  *  in.  order/  said  the  io- 
quisHors, '  that  no-  pretended  apo^- 
.tolical  monumet.ts  may  remajb.* 

*'  The  churches  00  the  soa-<»ast 

.were  thus  compelled -to  aekoow- 

< ledge  the  supremacy  of  the  ?ope; 

but  they  refused  to  pray  in  Latiif, 

and  insisted  on  retaining  their  own 

language 
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lungus^  'and  liturgy.  This  pcMot 
thty  said  tbey  would  only  give  up 
with  their  lives.  The  Pope  compro- 
raised  with  them :  Meneaes  purged 
their  liturgy:  of  its  errors  f  and  they 
reiaiD  their  Syiiac  language^  -and 
have  a  Syciac  college  unto  4 his 
day.  These  are  called  Syro*Romau 
cburche5>  and  are  priDcipaliy -fiitu* 
%Xtd.  oil  the  sea»coast. 

**  The  churches  in  the  interior 
would  not  yield  to  llonoe.  After 
a  show,  of  wtbmissiou  for  a  little 
while,  thef  proclaimed  eternal  war 
•gainst  the  Inquisition  3  they  hid 
their  books,  fied  to  (he  mountains, 
and  sought  the  protection  of  the 
native  priuces,  who  had  always  been 
proud  <of  their  alliance. 

'*  Two  centuries  bad  clapse<l  with- 
«iat  aoy  psrrticular  information  cou- 
csrnhig  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Ma* 
liiy-ala.  It  was  doubfed  by  raany 
whether  they  existed  at  all;  but  if 
they  did  exists  it  was  thought  pro- 
vable that  they  must  possess  some 
inieresttog  docurafs^nts  of  Christian 
^tiquity.  The  author  conceived 
thedesignof  visiting  them,  liffu^" 
'  ticuble,  in  his  tour  through  Hin- 
dostan.  He  presented  a  short  mr- 
fiMur  on  t^e  subject,  in  1805,  to 
Marquis  Wellesley,  then  Governor- 
General  0(  Jpdiaf  who  was  pleased 
to  give  osders  that  every  facility 
ahouid  he  »^ded  to  him  in  the 
proseciltiOII  pf  his  in<]mne$.  About 
a  year  after  that  Noblcmaa  had  left 
ln<Ha,  thCi  npithoriirooecded  ou  his 
fOon  It  ^as  necessary  that  be  sboyld 
visit  firal  the- court  of  theRa^hof 
Travuncore,  iiywhose  dominions  the 
Syriao  Chrktiaus  resided,  that  he 
;n3ight  obtain  penutssion  to  "pass  to 
thMr  countiy.  The  two  chief  ob- 
jects whic^  he  proposed  lo  himself 
in  exploriiig  the  ^tate  of  this  ao- 
cicnt  people,  were  these  :"—First>  to 
iovekigate  their  literature  and  his^ 
tory,  and  to  collect  Biblical  manu- 


scripts. Secondly,  if  be  sboold  find 
them  to  be  an  imelligeat  people, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the.Syriac 
ScripUu^s,  to  endeavour  to  make 
them  instrumenis  of  iilominating 
the  southern  part  of  Indiay  by  en- 
gaging them  in  translating  thei^ 
Scriptures  into  the  native  langoagcs. 
He  had  reason  to  believe  that  this 
bad  not  yet  been  done ;  and  he  was 
prepared  not  to  wonder  at  the  de- 
lay, wbep  he  reflected  how  long  it 
was  before  bis  own  countrymen  be- 
gan to  thin^.it  their  duty  to  make 
versions  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the 
use  of  other  nations* 

Palace  of  Travancorc,  ]9tb  Oct.  ISC6, 
*'  I  have  now  been  ^  week  at  the 
Palace  of  Trivanduram^  where  the 
Bajah  residea.  A  letter  of  introduce* 
tion  from  Lieut.  Colonel^  Macautay^ 
tlie  British  Resident  at  Travancofe, 
procured  me  a  proper  reoepiion*  ^t 
my  first  audience  his  Highness  was 
very  inquisitive  as  to  the  objeql|k  ^f 
my  journey.  As  I  had  servaqts  with 
me  of  different  castes  and  languages, 
it  was  very  easy  for  the  Brahmins  to 
discover  every  particular  they  might 
wish  to  know,  in  r^anl  to  my  pro- 
fession, pursuits,  ahd  manner  of  lif& 
When  I  tpld  the  Aajah  that  the  Sy- 
rian Christians  were  supposed  to  be 
of  the  same  rdigiontwitb  the  Eng- 
lish, he  said  he  thouglit  that  couli 
not  be  the  case^  else  he.must  hare 
heard  it  before;  if,  however,  it  wm 
so,  be  considered  my  desire  to  visit 
them  as  being  very  reasonably:.  ^  I 
assured  bis  H%hness  that  their 
Shaster  and  ours  waa  the  samef.-and 
shewed  him  a  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment which  I  had  af  hand.  Ti^ 
book  being  bound  and  gilt  after  the 
European  noaoner,  the  Rajah  Sih^ok 
his  head,  and  said  he  was  sore  tl^ 
was  not  a  native  in  his  dominions 
who  coold  road  that  book,  t  ob- 
served that  this  would  bepcoved  in 
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a  few  day«.  The  Dewan  (or  Prime 
Minister)  thought  the  t:haracter 
admethirig  like  what  he  had  seen 
sometimes  in  the  houses  of  the  Soo' 
riani.  The  Rajah  said  be  would 
afford  me  every  facility  for  my  jour- 
rwy  in.  his  power.  He  pat  an  eme- 
rald ting  on  my  fiiiger,  as  a  mark 
of  his  tVirndsMp,  and  to  secure  me 
respect  in  passing  through  hi^  coun-* 
tryj  and  he  directed  his  Dewan  to 
send  proper  persons  with  me  as 
guides. 

'*  I  requested  that  the  Raiah  would 
be  pleased  to  present  a  catalogue  of 
all  the  Hindoo  manuscripts  in  the 
templei  of  Travancore  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 
The  "Brah^iuins  were  very  averse  to 
tliis;  but  when  I  shewed  the  Rajah 
the  catalogues  of  the  books  in  the 
temples  of  Tanjore,  given  by  the 
Hajah  of  Tanjore,  and  of  those  of  the 
temple  of  Ratnisseram,  given  me  by 
order  of  the  Rnnnie  (or  Queen)  of 
Raninad,  he  desired  it  might  be 
done:  and  orders  have  been  sent  to 
the  Hindoo  college  of  Trichoor  for 
that  purpose. 

CbingsiMor,  a  Church  of  tbo  Syrian 
Chrisciaasy  Nov.  10th,  1606. 

"From  the  palace  of  Travancore 
I  proceeded  to  Mavely-car,  and 
th(^Dce  to  the  hills  at  the  bottom  of 
the  high  Ghauts  which  divide  the 
Carnatic  from  Malayala.  The  fecc 
bf  the  country  in  general,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  mountains,  exhibits  a 
Varied  scene  of  hill  and  dale,  and 
winding  streams.  These  streams  fall 
from  the  mountains,  and  preserve 
the  vallies  in  perpetual  verdure. 
The  woods  produce  pepper,  caida- 
nioms,  and  cassia,  or  eommon  cin- 
i^amon  3  also  fi-ankincense  and  other 
aromatic  gums.  What  adds  much 
ttf  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  in 
this  country  iB»  that  the  adjacent 
mountains  of  Tr%ivancore  are  not 


barren,  but  arc  co\*^fed  with  forests 
of  teak  wood  (the  Indian  oHk),  pro- 
ducing, it  is  said,  the  largest  timber 
in  the  world. 

'*  The  first  view  of  the  Christiiih 
Churches  in  this  sequestered  region 
of  Hindostan,  connected  with  rh» 
idea  of  their  tranquil  duration  for  so 
many  ages,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
pleasing  emotions  in  the  mind  6f 
the  beholder.  The  form  of  the  old- 
est buildings  is  not'  unlike  that  of 
some  of  the  old  parish  churches  in 
England;  the  style  of  building  in 
both  being  of  Saracenic  origin.  They 
have  sloping  roofs,  pointed  arch  win- 
dows, and  buttre^es  supporting  the 
walls.  The  beams  of  the  roof,  being 
exposed  to  view,  are  ornamented  5 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  and  altar 
is  circular  and  fretted.  Jn  the  ca-' 
thedral  churches  the  shrines  of  tho 
deceased  bishops  are  placed  on  each, 
side  of  the  altar.  Most  of  the 
churches  are  built  of  a  reddish  stone, 
squared  and  polished  at  the  quarry; 
and  are  of  dnrable  constnjeti6ni 
The  bells  of  tl)e  churches  are  cast 
in  the  founderies  of  tihe  country'! 
some  of  them  are  of  large  dimen^ 
sions,  and  have  inscriptions  in  Syriab 
and  Malay-alim.  In  aptyrodchhig  a 
town  in  the  evening,  I  tirnce  heard 
the  sound  of  the  bells  0fnoog  the 
hilfe;  a  circumstance  which  ttiade 
me  forget  for  a  moment  that  I  was 
in  Hindostan^  and  Reminded  me  dt' 
anofher  country.      :  .       ^ 

«*  The  first  Syrian  Church  which 
I  saw  was  at  Mavetey  ofir;  but  the 
Syrians  here  are  ?n  the  vkinity  of 
the  Romish  t^hristianl,  and  are  not 
so  simple  in  their  manners^  at  those 
nearer  the  mountains:  They  h{i4 
been  o(!ten  visited  by  Romish  emrs- 
saries  in  former  times :  and  thev  at 
first  suspected  that  I  belonged  to 
to  that  commonton.  They  had  heard 
of  the  English,  bat  strangely  sai>- 
posed   that  they  belon|;ed  to  the 
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cbnrch  of  the  Pope  in  the  west. 
Tbcy  had  been  so  htilc  accnstomed. 
to  «ee  8  friend,  that  they  could  -iiot 
believe  that  I  was  come  with  any 
friendly  purpose.  Added  to  this/  I 
had  some  discussions  with  a  most 
intelligent  priest,  in  regard  to  tlie 
original  language  of  tlie  Four  Gos- 
pels, which  he  maintained  to  be 
Syriac)  and  they  suspected^  ffona 
the  complexion  of  my  argumentj 
tiiat  I  wished  to  weaken  the  evi- 
dencea  for  tbtir  antiquity.  ,  Soon, 
bowever,  the  gloom  and  suspicion 
•ab?<t(ied;  they  gave  me  the  right 
hand  oi  ^ellowahip,  in  the  primitive 
manner;  and  ous  of  their  number 
was  deputed  to  accompany  ciic  to 
the  churches  in  the  interior. 

•'  When  we  were  approaching 
the  church  of  Chinganoor,  we  met 
one  of  the  Cassanars,  or  Syrian 
clergy.  He  was  dressed  hi  a  wjiic^ 
loose  vestment  with  a  cap  of  red 
sUk  hanging  down  behind.  Being 
informed  who  he  w a i,  I  said  to  him 
in  the  Syriac  language,  '  Peace  be 
vnto  you.*  He  was  surprised  at  the 
salutation,  but  iirtraeUiateiy  ansiR'err 
cd,  *  The  God  of  peat  r  be  with  >oa.' 
He  accosted  the  lldjah's  strva&ts  in 
the  language  of  the  conntry  to  know 
,  who  I  was;  and  immediately  re- 
turned to  the.  village  to  announce 
our  approach.  When  we  arrircd, 
1  was  received  at  the  door- of  the 
church  by  three  Kasheeslias,  that 
5s,  presbyters,  or  priests,  who  were 
habited  in  like  n)anncr,  in  white 
vestments.  Their  names  were  Jesti, 
Zech Arias,  and  Urias,  which  they 
wrote  down  in  ray  joarnal,  each  of 
tliem  adding  to  his  name  the  title  of 
'Kas/icesha,  There  were  also  pre- 
sent two  Shumshanast  or  deacon?. 
The  elder  priest  was  a  very  inreili- 
geiU  man,  of  reverend  appearance, 
having  a  long  white  beard,  and  of 
an  affable  and  engaging  deportment. 
The  ihiee  principal  Christians,  or 


ley  eMer9»  belong^i^lo  the  diorch, 
were  named  Aibraham,  Thoma,  and 
Alej^apdros.  After  some  eodversa- 
tion  with  ray  attendants,  they  re-^ 
ceived  ne  wUfa  coniideoce  andaf- 
jfection  J  und  the  pec^fe  i:^  the  neigb- 
beuring  villages  came  round,  women 
as  welt  as. men.  The  K<i:ht  <ii  the 
vora-^a  assured  me  that  I  was  once 
more  (after  a  long  absence  from 
England)  in  a  Christian  country: 
for  the  Hindoo  women,  and  the 
Mahomedan  Women,  and,  in  short, 
t\\  women  witb  ere  rtot  Christians, 
are  eccoutited  by  the  tnen  en  inferior 
race;  and,  in  general,  are  conOned 
to  the  house  for  life,  like  irrational 
creatures.  Jn  cvtrry  coantenancc 
now  before  we  I  thought  I  coulJ 
diftover  the  inteUigenoe  of  Chris- 
tianity. Bnt  at  the  same  time  I 
perceived,  all  ground,  synaptoms  of 
poverty  and  political  de|>ressiou.  la 
the  cliurehes.  and  in  the  people, 
there  was  the  air  of 'fellen  greatness. 
I  said  to  the  s^iior  priest,  <  You  ap* 
pear  to  vcit  like  a  people  who  ha\*e 
kiK>wnbettt*rdays,*  <  It  is  eteb  so,' 
said  he.  '  We  are  in  a  degenerate 
state  compared  with  our  forefathere.' 
He  noticed,  that  there  were  two 
causes  of  their  present  decay.— 
'  About  three  hundred  yeai^ego,  aa 
enemy  catne  from  the  west,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Chiist,  but  armed 
with  the  inquiAilton:  and  com- 
pelled ues  to  aeek  the  preteciioir  of 
the  native  pinces,*  ^ud  the  native 
prioces  have  1c«|jt  ua  in  a  state  of 
depression  ever  since.  Tliey  kideed 
recognize  our  tttntient  personal  pri- 
vileges, for  we  rJnk  in  general  lext 
to  the  Nairst  the  Bobility  of  the 
country;  but  they  have  encroached 
by  degrees  on  our  property,  till  we 
have  been  reduced  to  tl«e  hnmbfe 
state  in  which  you  find  us.  The 
glory  of  OMT  chursh  ha9  passed  away  5 
but  we  hope  your  nation  will  revive 
it  again/   1  observed  that '  thogte^jT 
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of  a  church  could  .never  die,  if  it 
preserved  the  Bible.\  *  We  have 
preserved  the  Bible/  said'  he  >  '  the 
Hfndoo  Princes  never  looched  our 
]it)erty  of  conscience.  We  were  for- 
merly on  a  footing  with  them  in 
political  power;  and  they  respea 
car  religion.  We  have  also  convert^ 
from  time  to  timcj  but  in  this 
Christian  duty  we  nfe  not  so  active 
as  we  once  were  -,  besides,  it  is  not 
so  creditable  now  to  become  Chris- 
tian, in  our  low  estate/  He  then 
pointed  out -to  me  aN^mboory  Brah- 
min (thai  is,  a  Brahmin  of  the  high- 
eit  cast),  who  had  lately  become  a 
Christian,  and  assumed  the  white 
vestment  of  a  Syrian  priest.  «  The 
learning  too  of  the  Bible,*  he  added, 
^  i:i  in  a  low  state  amongst  us.  Oar 
copies  are  few  in  number  ^  ami  that 
number  is  diminishing  instead  of 
increasing  j  and  the,  writing  out  a 
'whole  copy  of  Sacred  Scriptures  is  a 
great  labour,  where  there  is  no  pro- 
lit  and  little  piety.'  I  thrn  produced 
a  printed  copy  of  tlie  Syrlac  New 
Testament:  There  was'  not  one  of 
llicm  who  had  ever  seen  a  printed 
copy  before.  They  admired  it  much ; 
and  every  priest,  as  it  came  into  liis 
hands,  began  to  read  a  portion,  which 
he  did  fluently,  while  the  women 
en  me.  round  to  hear.  I  asketl  lire 
-  old  priest  whether  J  should  .  send 
them    some  copies  -from    Ennnpe. 

*  They  would  be  worth  their  weigljt 
in  silver,'  said  he.  He  ajikcd  inc 
whether  the  Old  Testament  was 
printed  in  Syriac,  as  wt-ll  as  th6 
New.  I  told  him  it  was,  but  1  had 
not  a  copy.  They  professed  an 
earnest  desire  to  obtain  some  copies 
of  the  whole  Syriac  Bible;  and  asked 
■whether  it  woujd  be  practicable  to 
obtain  one  copy  for  every  church. 

*  I  must  cpnfess  to  you,'  said  Zecba- 
rias,  •  that  we  have  very  few  copies 
of  the  Prophdlical  Scriptures  in  the 
church.   Our  church  languishes  for 


want  of  the  Scrfpttires/  ,  Bat  he 
added,  'the  lang^iage  that. is  most 
in  use  among  the  people  is  the  Ma* 
layalim  (or  Malabar),  the  vernacu- 
lar language  of  the  country^  Tbe 
Syrbc  is  now  only  Uie  learned  lan- 
guage, and  the  language  of  the 
church  :  but  >^'e  generally  expound 
the  Scriptures  to  the  people  in  the 
vernacular  tongue.' 

'•  1  then  entered  on  the  subject 
of  the  translation  of  tbe  Scriptures. 
He. said,  •  a  version  could  be  made 
with  critical  accuracy  5  for  there 
were  many  of  the  Syrian  clergy 
who  were  perfect  masters  of  boili 
languages,  having  spoken  them  from 
their  infancy/  'But/  said  he,  '  our 
bishop  will  rejoice  to  sec  you,  and 
to  discourse  with  you  on  this  and 
other  subjects/  I  told  them  that  if 
a  translation. could  be  prepq;red,  I 
should  be  able  to  get  it  printed,  and 
to  distribute  copies  among  their 
fifiy-five  churches  at  a  small  price. 
*"  That  indeed  Wgiild  give  joy,'  said 
p\d  Abraham.  Thei*e  was  Jjere  a 
murmur  of  satisfaction  among  the 
people.  '  If  I  understand  you  rigl;t/ 
said  I,  '  the  greatest  blessing  the 
English   church   can    besiow   upon 

.you  is  the  Bible.'  '*  It  is  so/  said 
be.  'And  what  is.tbcaiext  great- 
est/  said  I.  '  Some  fteedom  ami 
pcvsonnl  consequence  as  a  people/ 
}*y  wJiicb  he  meant  pol^ical  liberty. 
'  \Ve  are  here  in  boodag?,  litoe  I^ael 

'in  Egypt/  I  observed  that  the  Eng.- 
iiah  i>ation  would  doubtless  recog- 
nize a  nation  of  fellow  Christians: 
and  would  be  happy  to  interest  it^^dV 
In  their  behalf,  as  fur  as  our  political 
relation  with  the  prince  of  tbe  coun- 
try would  permit.  They  wished  X6 
know  what  were  the  principles  of 

-the  English  government,  civil  and 
religious,  f  answered,  that  our  go- 
vernment might  be  said  to  be  fouud- 
ed  generally  on  the  principles  of  the 
Bible.    •  Ah,"  said  old  Zechari^/, 

'  that 
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'  i\\^l  most  t>e  a  j^loooas  govern- 
ment, which  is  founded  op  theprin-* 
ciplcs  of  the  Bible/  The  priests  then 
desired  I  would  give  lljcfn  some  ac^ 
coiint  cf  tho  history. of  the  English 
nation,  aiul  of  our  secession  Srom 
fhf ir  cnepoy^  the  church  of  Rome* 
And  ifl  return,  I  requested  they 
vould  give  me  some  account  of  their 
hiiitory.*- My  communications  ufiih 
tlic  Syrians  are  rendered  very  easy, 
"by  iii<9ii|  of  «n  interpreter  whom  I 
brought  with  me  all  the  way  from 
the  Tapjore. country.  He  is  an  Hin- 
doo by  descent,  but  is  an  intplligct^t 
Christian,  and  was  a  pupil  aiul  catc- 
chist  of  tbc  late  Mr.  Swartz.  The 
Rqv.  ^ir.  KolhofF recommended  him 
to  me.  He  tbrmerly  Jived  in  Tra- 
vancore,  and, is  w  til  acquainted  witli 
'the  vernacular  tongue.  He  also  reads 
and  writes  Knglish  pretty  well,  and 
is 'as 'much  interested  in  favour  of 
the  Syrign  Christians,  as  I  myself. 
Besides  Mr.  Sw,artz's  catechist,  there 
are  two  Datives  of  Travancore  hertt, 
wbe  spenk  the  Hindostanee  language, 
which  is.  familiar  ifi  me.  My  know- 
ledge of  jtl^  ^riac  is  sufficient  to 
refer  taoexus  of  Scripture  j  bat  I  do 
not  well  understand  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Syrians.  I  hope  to  be 
better  accjuauited  vitli  their  lan- 
guage before  1  leave  the  country.* 

Rannie!,  a  S/ri;in  Church/ 
Nov.  12tb,  1806. 

'^  This  church  is  built  upon  a- 
rocky  bill  QU  the  banks  of  the  river; 
and  is  the  tpost  remote  of  all  the 
churches  in  this  quirten  The  two 
JCash€elia$  here  arc  Lucas  and  Ma.t- 
tai.(t*i^  a»wl  Matthew).  The  chief 
lay  raembfj-s  «are  Abraham,  Georgi- 
us,  Thoma»  and  Fhilippus.  Some 
of  the  priests  accompany  me  frooi 
church  to  church.  1  have  now  vi- 
sited eight  churches,  and  scarcely 
believe  that  I  aip  in  the  land  of  th<3 
Hindoos  I  only  that  I  iiow.  and  then 


flee  a  Hindoo  temple  on  tha  bsinks- 
of  the  river.  I  observed  thai  ihe 
bells  of  Ottost  of  the  churches  are 
within  the  building,  and  not  in  a 
tower.  The  reason  they  said  was 
this:  whej^  a  Hindoo  temple  hap- 
pens to  be,  near  a  church,  the  Hin- 
doos, do.  not  jijce  the  bell  to  sound 
loud,,  for  they  .say  it  frightens  their 
god.  —  I  perceivp.  that  the  Syrian 
Christians  assjunilate  much  tp  the 
Hindoos  in  the  practice  of  frequent 
ablutions  foi:  })ealth  and  cleanliness, 
and  in  theN.^se  of  vcgcU^k»  and 
light  food.  K 

"  I  attended  divine  service  on  tfic 
Sunday.  Their  liturgy  is  that  wbico 
was  formerly  used  in  the  churcKei 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch*  Dur- 
ing the  prayers^  there  were  intervals 
of  silence;  the  priests  prayjng  ia  a 
low  voice,  and  every  man  playing, 
for  himself«  These  silent  inteivali 
add  much  to  the  solemnity  and  ap- 
pearance of  devotion.  They  use  in- 
cense in  the  churches,  it  grows  in 
the  woods  around  ibemr  and  con- 
tributes much,  they  say,  to  health, 
and  to  the  warmth  atid  comfort  of 
the  chorch  during  the  cold  and  rainy 
season  of  the  year.  At  the  ccw- 
clasion  of  the  service,  a  ceremony 
takes  place,  which  pleased  me  mvch. 
The  priest  (or  bishop,  if  he  be  pre- 
sent) comes  forward^  9Dd  all  the. 
people  pass  by  him  as  they  go  out, 
receiving  bis  benediction  individu- 
ally. If  any  mdn  hai  been  guilty 
of  any  immoraUty,  be  does  not  re- 
ceive the  blessingi  and  this,  in  their 
primitive  and  patnarcbal  ^tate,  is 
accounted  a  severe  punishment. — 
Instruction  by  preaching  is  little  in 
use  among  them  now.  ^^ny  of 
the  old  men  lamented  the  decay  of 
piety,  and  reKgioai  knowledge;  and 
spoke  with  pleasure  of  the  record 
of  ancient  times..  They  have  some 
ceremonies  nearly  allied  to  those  of 
the  Greek  church.  .  Hcrp,  ^  io.all 
cbutdw 
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cburchcsin  a  stale  of 'd^fne,  there 
is  too  much  for iTiality  in  the  Worfibip. 
But  tlwy  have  the  Bible  and  a  scrip- 
tural Liturgy  -,  and  these  will  save  a ' 
Charch  in  the  \yQrst  of  times.  These 
njay  preserve  the  «park  Mid  life  of 
re) igloo «  though  the  fiame  be  ont. 
And  ail  there  were  but  few  copies  of 
the  Bible  among  the  Syrians,  (for 
every  copy  was  traoscribed  with  the 
pen)  it  id  highly  probable  that,  if 
they  bad  not  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  the  daily  prayers,  and  daily  por- 
ticos of  Scripture  in  their  Liturgy, 
there  would  have  been  in  <he  revo- 
lution of  ages,  no  vestige  of  Chris- 
tianity left  among  them. 

"  The  doctrines  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  are  few  in  number,  but 
pore,  and  agree  in  essential  points 
with  thoseof  ihe  Church  of  England : 
sa  that,  although  the  body  of  the 
Cbterch  (ippears  to  be  ignorant,  and 
formal,  and  dead,  there  are  iudivi- 
cloals  who  are  alive  to  righteousness, 
who  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
hy  their  purity  of  life,  and  are  some- 
times censured  for  loo  rigid  a  piety. 

•*  The  following  are  the  chief 
doctrines  of  this  ancient  Church : 

"  1.  They  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  - 
vicarious  Atonement  for  the  sins  of 
rrcn,  by  the  blood  and  merits  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  justification  of  the 
soul  before  God, '  by  faith  alone,*  in 
that  atonement. 

^«  1.  They  maintain  the  Regene- 
rsrtioB^.  or  new  birth  of  the  soul  to 
righteousness,  by  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  which  chdnge  is 
called  in  their  books,  from  the  Greek, 
the  Meta-Noia,  or  change  of  mind. 

*'  3.  In  regard  to  the  Trinity,  the 
creed  of  the  Syrian  Christians  ac- 
cords with  that  of  St.  Aihanasius, 
but -without  the  damnatory  clauses. 
Jn  a  written  and  otBcial  communi- 
cation to  the  English  Resident  of 
Tf&vancore,  the  metropolitan  states 
if  to  be a^s  follows: 


'  We  believe  in  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  in 
one  God,  neither  confounding  ;the. 
persons  nor  dividing  the  substance*, 
one* itt  three,  and  three  in  one.  The 
Father  generator,  the  Son  generated^ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding.- 
I^Ione  is  before  or  after  the  other  f'. 
in  majesty,  honour,  might,  and 
power  co-equal  j  Unity  in  Trinity, 
and  Trinity  in  Unity.*  He  then 
proceeds  to  disclaim  the  different 
errors  of  Ari us,  Sabellius,  Macedo- 
nius.  Manes,  Marcianus,  Julianus, 
Nestoriu^,  and  the  Cbalcedonians; 
and  concludes,  '  That  in  the  ap- 
pointed time,  through  the  disposition 
of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
the  Son  appeared  on  earth  for  the 
solvation  of  mankind;  that  he  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  tbrot^gh. 
the  means  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
was  incarnate  God  dnd  man.* 

'*  In  every  church,  and  in  many 
of  the  private  houses,  here  are  manu* 
scripts  in  the  Syriac  language :  and' 
I  have  been  successful  in  procurrng' 
some  old  and. valuable  copies  of  the 
Swipturcs  and  other  books,  written 
in  diflferent  iges  and  id  difiereiit 
characters.'. 

**  Cande-tKtdy  a  church  af>  the  Svriia  ' 

<   ChristUns,  Novembet23,  IHQ^. 

.     ■  w 

"  TIlis  is   the  r^'sidence  of  Mar 
Dionysius,  the  Metropolitan  of  the 
Syrian  Church.     A  number  of  the 
priests  from  the  other  cliurches  had 
assembled  by  desire  of  the  bishbp, 
beford'my  arrival.    The  bisllop  re- 
sides in  a  buildingp  attached^  to  tlie 
church.    I ,  was  much  struck  ttpith 
his  first  appearance.     He  was  di^st 
in  a  vestment  of  dark  red  silkj  a' 
large  golden  cross  hong  from  Ims  . 
neck,    and    his    venerable    beard 
reached    b«low    his   girdle.     Such, 
thought  I,  was  t he ^iappea ranee  of 
Chrysostom  itx  the  fourth  century. 
On  public  occasions,  lie  wears  (be>  . 
episcopal 
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episcopal  roitre}  a  muslin  robe  is 
thrown  o\*cr  his  under  garnrjcnt; 
and  ia  his  hand  he  bears  Ac  crosier, 
or  pastoral  staff.— He  is  a  man  of 
highly  respectable  characler  in  his 
church,  eminent  for  his  pioly,  and 
for  the  attention  he  d<?votes'  to  his 
sacred  functions.  1  foood  Irim  to 
be  far  superior  In  general  learning 
to  any  of  his  clArgy  ^gi^hom  I  bad  yet 
sten.  He  told  ine  that  all  niy  con- 
versations with  his  priests  since  my 
atrrval  in  the  country  had  been  com- 
municated i6  him.  *  You  have 
come/  said  he,  '  to  visit  a  declining 
church,  and  I  am  now  an  old  roan  : 
but  the  hopes  <?f  its  seeing  better 
days  cheers  my  old' age,  though  I 
may  not  live  to  see  ihem.' — I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bishop  my  wishes  in 
regard*  to  the  translation  and  print- 
ing of  the  fjoly  Scriptures.  '  I 
have  already  fully  cohsidereil  the 
Siihjecl,'  said  he,  *  and  •  have'  deter- 
nilned  to  superintend  the  "tt'ork  my- 
self, and  to  call  the  most  learned  of 
my  clergy  to  my  aid.  It  is  a  work 
which  w^ill  iHuminot?  these  dark 
region^,  .and  God  will  give  it  his 
blessing.*  ]  was  much  pleased  when ' 
1  heard  this  pious  resolution  of  the 
venertible  %i^'M\  i  for  I  had  aow  as- 
certained that  thore  axe  upwards  of 
200,000  Christians  in  the  South  of 
India,  besides  the  Syrians,  who  speak 
the  Malabar  language.— Tlie  next 
subject  of  im'portance  in  my  mind, 
was  ilic  collection  of  useful  manu- 
scripts in  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac 
languages;  and  the  bishop  was 
pleased  (o  say  that  he  would  assist 
my  inquiries  and  add  to  my  collec* 
tion.— He  descanted  with  great 
satisfaction  on  the  hope  of  seeing 
printed  Syriac  Bibles  from  England) 
and  said  they  would  be  *  a  treasure 
^0  his  church/ 

'«  Cnnde-raid,  «4th  Nov«rftber,  ieo5- 
"  Since  my.  coming  anaongst  this 


pt^ople,  I  bad  clieriftbed  the  fiope 
that  they  might  be  one  day  utHtrd 
with  the  Church  of  En^^nd.  When 
I  reflected  on  the  imooaase  power  of 
the  Romish  Church  in  India,  and  on 
our  inabiliiy  to  withstand  its  inda- 
ence,  alone,  it  appeared  to  ho  an 
object  of  great  consequence  to  se- 
cure thie  aid  and  co-operation  ef  the 
Syrian  CImrch,  and  the  saf)ctiofi  of 
its  aotiqurty  in  the  East  1  thought 
it  mighf  be  serviceable,  at  least,  to 
lay  such  a  foundation  by  the  dixms- 
sion  of  the  subject,  as  our  church 
might  act  upon  hereafter,  if  he 
should  think  it.  expedieot.  I  was 
afraid  to  mention  the  subject  to  the 
bii^hop  at  our  first  interview  j  but 
he  himself  intimated  that  he  would 
be  glad  I  would  commuDicate  fneeiy 
.  upon  it  with  two  of  his  clci^.— I 
had  hitherto  obser\'ed  somewhat  of 
a  reserye  in  those  with  whom  I  had 
conversed  on  this  matter:  and  now 
the  cause  was  cxplain^rd.  The 
bishop's  diaplains  confessed  to  rae 
that  they  had  doubts  as  to  the  parity 
of  English  ordination.  '  The  En- 
glish,* said  they,  •  may  be  a  warHke 
and  great  people;  but  their  chnrcb, 
by  your  own  account,  is  but  of  a  re- 
cent origin.  Whence  do  yon  derive 
your  ordination  r*  *  From  Rome.' 
'  You  derive  it  ffom  a  church  which 
IS.  our  ancient  ^icmy,  and  with 
which  we  would  never  unite.'— 
They  acknowledged  that  there  might 
be  salvathni  in  every  church'  whare 
*  the  name  of  Christ  was  named;' 
but  in  the  question  of  an  nnioD^  it 
was  to  be  considered  that  .th^  had 
existed  a  pure  cfaurc]}  of  Christ  fh»n 
the  earliest  ages ;  that  if  there  was 
such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  ordistfr- 
tion  by  the  la3rirrg  on  of  hands/ in 
succession  from  tl»  Apostles,  it  was 
probable  that  they  possessed  ft; 
that  there  was  nt>  record  of  histosy 
ot  tradition  to  in^peach  their  tdahn. 
i  observed  that  there  was  rrasmr  to 
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briiev^  ttiia  tice  Mtne  ordination  bad 
deAdend^dfifom  the  Apostles,  to 'ti)e 
Chorchrof  R'^'Oie.  *  it  might  b^so: 
but  tliiit  churc¥»  bad  departed  from 
the  taiti).*  i  answered  that  the  im- 
}>urit3''  of  the  chaauel  had  not  cor- 
rQpted  the  ordtinmcettselff  or  invaH- 
dated  the  legitimacy  of  the  iinpo- 
5it ion  of  bands;  an/  more  than  the 
"wickedness  of  a  high  priesf  ?n  Isfacl 
could  disqiialify  his  successors.  The 
Chuich  of  England  assumed  that 
she  derivived  apostolical  ordination 
through  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  she 
might  ba^e  derived  it  through  the 
Churcli  of  Antioch.  I  did  not  con-^ 
^ider  th^t  the  Church  of  £ng1aud 
"w^as  entitled  to  reckon  herordinaiiort 
to  be  higher  or  more  sacred  than 
that  of  the  Sj'rlan  Church.  This 
"wns  the  point  upon  which  thej 
Avishcd  xne  to  bb  Explicit.  They  ex- 
j)ectevl  that  in  any  official  negociaiiun 
on  this  subject,  Clie  ariiiquity  and 
puriiy  of  Syrian  ordination  should  be 
expressly  admitted. 

"'  Our  conversation  ^as  reported 
to  the  bishop.  He  wished  me  to 
sta^te  the  advantages  of  an  union. 
One  adv»»riii^e  Would  be,  I  observed, 
that  English  clergymen,  or  ralhcr 
ruissiooaries  ordiiined  by  the  Church 
of  England,  migflit  be  permitted  here- 
after  to  preach  in  the  nnmetoiis 
churches  of  tile  Syrijns  in  India, 
and  aid  them  in  tli^  prnmulgation  of 
pu^e  rcligiou,  a^aitist  ihe  prepoijde- 
raiing  and '  iocreasiij^  influence  of 
the  RQcmsh  Church;  and  again; 
th.it  ordibalion  by  the  Syrian  bishop 
might  qualify  for  preaching  in  the 
:.nglish  churches  in  India j  for  we 
had  ao  immrnse  empire  in  Hin- 
dostan,  but  few  preaohers :  and  of 
these  fev^'  *cnrcely  any  could  preach 
in  the  iwi  iv<:  languagcs.~Thc  bishop 
aaid,  *  I  would  sacrifice  much  fot 
«uch  an  union  :  only  let  me  not  be 
qalled  to  compromise  any  thing  of 
the    dignity  'ajatl   ptiritjr    of    bur 
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chnrch/  I  fold  him,  we  did  not 
wish  to  degrade,  wc  would  rather. 
protect  and  defend  it  '  All  must, 
confess  that  it  was  Christ's  church 
in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  land.  The' 
Church  of  England  would  be  happ/ 
to  promote  its  welfare,  to  revive  its 
spirit,  aud  to  use  it  as  an  instrumeiit 
of  future  good  in  the  midst  of  her 
own  empire.  1  took  this  occasioa 
to  obse/ve  that  there  weresoaie  ritea 
and  practices  in  the  Syrian  Church, 
which  our  church  might  consider 
objectionable  or  nugatory.  The 
bishop  couicsscd  that  some  customs 
had  been  introduced  during  their 
declirie  in  the  latter  centuries,  wfiicli 
had  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  constitution  of  the  church,  and 
might  be  removed  witboCit  inconve- 
nience. •  He  asked  whether  I  had 
authority  from  my  own  church  ta 
make  any  propositiofi  to  him.  I 
answe;3d  that  I  had  not:  that  my. 
own  church  scarcely  knew  that  the 
Syrian  Church  exisied:  but  I  could 
anticipate  the  wishes  and  purposes 
of  go(Kl  men.  He  thought  it  strange* 
that  there  was  no  bishop  in  India*  to 
snf)erintend  so  large  an  enipire; 
and  said  he  did  not  perfectly  cotn« 
prebend  our  ecclesiastical  principles. 
1  told  him  that  we  had  sent  bishop* 
to  other  countries  j  but  that  our  In- 
dian empire  was  yet  in  its  Infancy.—* 
Next  day,  the  bi4hop,  after  confer- 
ring w^ili  his  clergy  on  the  subject; 
returned  an  answer  in  writing  to  the* 
following  effect:  'That  an  union 
with  the  English  Church,  or,  at  least;  . 
such  a  connection  as  should  app«ir 
to  both  churches  practicable' and  ex- 
pedient, would  be  a  happy  eVeat^ 
and  favourable  to  the  advancement 
pf  religion  in  India.'  In  makia^ 
this  conimunication,  he  used'  bis  of- 
ficial designation,  '  Mar  Dlonysttti, 
Metropolitan  of  Mali  bar.' — I  asked 
the  bishop  if  be  would  permit  two 
e(  the  yot}t>g  Cassanan  to^  go  to 
A*  England 
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Bagland  to  ftfush  tkeir  education, 
and  then  return  to  India.  He  said 
heshbuldbe  very  happy  to  give  his 
pcrmiaaioDj  if  any  should  be  foaod 


oocdingly  made  tbe  aShr  ta  tv9. 
youths  of  good  abUitiefb  who  are  wcUi 
skilled  in  tho  Syrian  koguage*'* 


In^uisitiok  at  GpA, 
[From  the  8am&] 


««  Gm:  Convent  of  the  Ausustinianf, 
Jan.  23,  1868. 

'^  /^N  my  arrival  at  Goa,  I  wa^ 
•  v^  received  into  tbe  house,  of 
Captain  Schuyler,  the  British  Resi- 
dent.  Tlie  British  force  here  is. 
commanded  by  Colonel  Adams,  of 
bis  Majesty's  78th  B^egiment.  witii 
whoTO  I  was  fornaefly  well  ac- 
quainted in  Bengal  Next  day  I 
was  introduced  by  these  gentlemen 
to  the  Vice-Roy  of  Goa,  the  Count 
de  Cabral.  I  intimated  to  his  Ex.- 
eellency  my  wish  to  s^il  up  the  river 
t9  Old  Goa,  (where  tlie  Inquisition 
is,)  to  which  he  politely  acceded. 
Major  Pareira.  of  the  Portuguese  es- 
tabliAmeut,  who  was.  present,  an4 
to  wbom  I  had  letters  of  iniroduc- 
iion  from  Bengal,  offered  tp  accomT 
pgoy  mc  to  iHe  city,  and  to  intro- 
duce mc.tp  the  Archbishop  of  Goa, 
the  Primate  of  ih«  Orient. 

*'  I  had  communicated  to  Colone| 
Adam$>  and  to  the  British  Resident, 
my  pnrpose  of  enquiring  into  th^ 
itate  of  tbe  loquibition.  These  gen^ 
tLemen  iaforwed  me,  that  I  sboald 
not  be  able,  to  accomplish  my  de 
sign  without  difliculty  J  since  every 
Ihmg  relating  to.  the  Ipquiritioawa^ 
coadoeted  in  a  very  secret  mannei;,: 
tbe  moat  ie»pectabl(?  of  the  lay  Por^ 
tugiMse  themselves  being.  igaoraiU 
of  iitapm:ee(linga>i  ^d  thai,  if  thq 
priests  wcro.it|..d|S9ovcr  noy  Q^cti^ 


their  excessive  Jealonsy  and  ilarm 
would  prevent  th^  comminucating 
witb  me^  or  satisfying  my  ioqniiies 
on  any  subject. 

'*  On  receiving  this  intemgence* 
I  perceived  that  it  wonld  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  caution.  I  wis, 
in  fact,  about  to  visit  a  rcpul^ic  of 
priests  j  whose  dominbn  had  existed 
for  nearly  thre^  centnries;  wboie 
province  it  was  to  prosecute  beretics, 
and  particularly  the  teachers  of 
heresy  i  and.  from  whose  authority 
and  sentence  there  was  no  appeal  in 
India, 

'•  It  happened  that  LieiitcnAnt 
Kemptho.rne,  Commander  of  his 
Majesty's  brig  Diana,  a  distant  con- 
nection of  my  own,  was  at  this  time 
in  the  harbour.  On  his  learning 
that  I  meant  to  visit  Old  Goa,  be 
offered  to  accompaiiy '  me$  aa  did 
Captain  Stirling,  of  his  Majesty's 
64tb  regimtntj  which  is  now  su- 
tioned  at  tbe  tbrts. 

•*  We  proceeded  up  tbe  river  in 
the  British  Resident's  barge  acoom- 
panled  by.  Major  Pareira,  who  W9« 
well  qnalified,  by  a  thirty  3^ears  re- 
sidence, to  give  information  coo* 
cerning  local  circumstances*  From 
him  I  learned  that  there  were  up- 
wards of  two  hundyed  churdies  and 
chapels  in  the  province  of  6oa,  an4 
upwarda  of  two  thousand  priests. 

"  Oq  owr  ap-ival  at  tbecity^  It 
'    '     '  •     ^  ■     *     •  *    •  was 
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told  thflft  (fte/  yj^^Ut  not  be  pfMsntSd 
tfgbitt  till  lfv^6  6*dt(cff .  r  lAentiditt^ 
V^MaJQtf  ^reira,  ^at  I  intend^  16 
my  aft  OM  6wi  sotatdnf^}  aftd  tKit 
I  ilH^ard  US  obliged  to  Kidi  t'a  VM 
mt  a  plac6  to  Bleep  in.  He  seemed 
ibfifMised  at  this  iDtithation,  atid 
4»bier«^  tHat  k  Would,  bci  diffldok 
Ibr  Ae  td  obtain  reception  lA'  arijr  6f 
<ite  ebts^rdhey  of  convents^  andtlifrt 
ifbei«  weft;  no  private  hbnae*  intb 
il^hieh  I  coohi  be  admitted.  I  iarid 
I  ctonild  sleep  any  where  5  I  had  twb 
Mn^Bilti  wkh  mt^  and  a  travelling 
bed.  Whan  he  perceived  that  I 
^wii»  aetfoat  In  tof  purpoie,  he  gave 
^netohona  td  t  cif il  offittr,  to  eltAt 
mitz  room  in  H  bitilding  which  had 
h^ea  long  uninhabtttd,  ^nd  in4^idh 
iNiB  then'  iH^  M  a  war^bonse  for 
g<lod».  Matters  at  tl^  ditie  pre- 
^etiiJbd  a^  vtity  gloom/ appearance  j 
and  I  HadihdugStsof  mtufningwith 
thy  eon^anions  from  this  inho^pi- 
labkf  p!ac«.  Itt  thi^  me^in  titncj  w^ 
lat  dcywd  in'  the  rbonf  1  hate  itat 
ftt^tioned;  to  take  some  rtfrcstf- 
tnttit,  wMeMajo^  I^r^imw^nt  to 
trfloBSbttte'of  bt^fir?endrf.  During 
tfcsf  indervafl.  i  eomrtunicatcd  to 
Lieutenant  Retnpfhome  tlie'  bbjr^ 
of  my  visit.  I  had'  in  viiy  pocket 
^  Delllon'a  Account  of  the  lnq\iisitioti 
at  Goa*)*  and  I  mentidndd  tdnte  par*- 
ticolara.  Whilfe  vre  we»e  convtifsing 
tm  th«  sebject,  the  grm  bell  began 
W  toll  j  the  s^ie  which  OeHon  ob-" 
tfetves  alwaj^  tolls,  before  d^-light, 
on  \\m  rtorniftg  of  the  Anto  da  K. 
1  d\^  not  m/acif  a^k  stny  qaestious  of 
the  people  concerning  i lie  Inquisi- 
tion; buc  Mr.  Keni|Mhorfcii^  made 
it^^nh-ir^  for  me :  attd  be  soon  found 
dat  thfat  the  Santa  Ca^a,  or  holj  of! 
fifC,  was  close  to  the  hoiTse  whefe 
w^  trere  then  setting.,  llic  gentle- 
men wttrt  to  the  window  to  view 
ihtborrfd  ifkaniibn ;  and  I  could  st« 


tte  i<i<flgAifiot)  of  fttealkrehl^bceti- 
td  tIMitk  tlriie  {«rth6  coonteiMnce  df 
the  two  Bnti^H  6fflcers,  Whife  tfi*/ 
eonrfeiBhpkiteda  pTac«  wlie^e  fohtterfy 
their  own  eoutrtfyhien  wer6  totf- 
^mited  to  tht  ifaiTnes^  and  info 
\(rhte((  ihef  thipmselves  ttfighit  nt^ 
snfddenly  bi^  tlVb^^,  Without-  ih^ 
possibiKty  6f  rescue. 

*«  At  two  o'cte*  we  went  out  fb 
titfW  the  churches,  wlHeh  Wfete  now 
dpAii  fyr  the  afternoon  servfce  y  ffir 
i1ii€f6  are  regular  daily  ma^es ;  and 
the  bells  begah  to  assilit  the  e^  hi 

*'  The*  tnigififccence^  of  t«^ 
churches  of  Groa  far  exceeded  any 
idea  I  liad  formed  fi'om  the  m^Viditts 
description.  Goa  Is  prbiSeriy  i  c?iy 
of  chutt:hed  >  and  the  Wealth'  off  pi^d- 
vinces  seerfts  to  have  been  eiCp'endiE^ 
in  their  eV^tlon.  Thfe  atidetil  rfp#. 
dtiieris  of  architecture  at  thivpltrde 
Ut  excel  arty  thing  that  hai^  been  *T- 
tempted  in  modern  tVitie^'  in'  alj)r 
ofther  part  of  the  cast,  both  in  graw- 
dettr  and  in  taste.  The  chapel  of 
the  palace  isr  bullf  after  the  plan  dt 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  Und  iaf  said  tfo 
be  an^ccurate  model  of  that-  pt/Hh- 
goto  of  trcliitecture.  The  cMurch 
of  St.  Dorminic,  the  fodnder  of  CHe 
Inquisidon,  Ik  decorated^  Wilh  patn^- 
ings  of  Italiart  mast<«rt.  St.  Friincis 
%vier  lies  enshrined  in  a  montimdiit 
of  exqdisite  art,  and  his  coffiii  is  en- 
chaSted  u-ith  sfRer  itod  p\t<^w 
stonei.  The  cathedral  of'  Qok  i». 
worthy  of  one  of  the  pfiiiclpal  ct<i<* 
of  Europe !  and  the  church  and  con- 
verit  of  th£r  Augustinrans  (in  wlfkfh 
I  now- reside)  is  a  noble  pile  of  btiild^ 
ing;  situated  on  an  emitience,  aiod 
has  a  magr.iflcent  appearance  fit)m 
afar. 

"  But  wliat  a  contrast  la  dll  tlfft 
grandeur  of  the  churches  is  tho  wor- 
ship offered  within !  I  hn^  bbeil 
present  at  tlie  service  in  one  oiforBef 
of  the  chapels-  crerf  day  ^iM  !•  a*i 
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lived;  and  I  sddom  tee  a  iinj^e 
worshipper,  but  .the  ecclesiastics. 
Two  roll's  of  native  pricstt,  koeeltng 
in  order  before  the  altar,  clothed 
in  coarse  black  garments,  of  sickly 
appearance,  and  vacflpt  counte- 
nance, perform  here,  from  day  to 
day,  their  laborious  masses,  seeaa- 
,  ingly  unconscious  of  any  other  duty 
or  obligation  of  life. 

'*  The  day  was  now  far  spent, 
and  my  companions  were  about  to 
'leave  m^i  VVhile  I  was  considering 
wht  :hei- 1  should  retura  with  them, 
Maj ;  P:ireini,  said  he  would  first 
iniroluce  mc  to  a  priest,  high  in 
offit^e,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
in:  n  ill  the  place.  We  accordingly 
.walked  to  the  convent  of  the  Aa- 
gusti'iians,  where  I  was  presented 
^toJoH'-ph  a  Doloribus,  a  man  well 
advanced  in  life,  of  pale  visage  and 
penctr-jting  eye,  ra  her  of  a  re^e- 
jfcnd  appearance,  and  possessing 
great  fluency  of  sprech  and  urbanjty 
of  manners.  At  first  sight  he  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  o;.e  of  those 
acutf:  and  prudent  mc'n  of  ihe^ world, 
tlie  learned  and  rcbpectable  Italian 
Jesuits,  some  of  whom  are  yet  found, 
since  the  demolition  of  their  order^ 
reposing  in  tranquil  obscurity,  in 
diffcrentpartfjof  ihceast.  After  half 
an  honr^s  conversation  in  the  Latin 
language,  during  which  he  adverted 
rapidly  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  aud 
enquired  concerning  some  learned 
aien  of  bis  own  church,  whom  1  had 
visited  in  my  tour,  he  politely  in- 
vited roe  to  take  up  my  residence 
with  him.  during  my  stay  at  Old 
Goa.  i  was  highly  graiified  by  this 
unexpected  invitation  ;  but  Lieute* 
nant  Kcmpthorne  did  not  approve 
of  leaving  me  in  the  hands  of  the 
JfAfuifiitbr.  For  judre  of  our  sur- 
prise, when  we  discovert-d  that  my 
learped  host  wan  oor  of  the  inquisi- 
tors of  the  holy  office,  the  second 
member  of  thitt  august  tribunal  in 


rank,  but  the  first  and  most  ac^ve 
agent  in  the  business  of  the  depart* 
ment.  Apartments  were  assigned 
to  me  in  the  college  adjoining  the 
convent,  next  to  the  rooms  at  the 
Inquisitor  himscdf ;  and  here  I  have 
been  now  four  days  at  the  very  foon* 
tain  head  of  information.,  in  regard 
to  thojse  subjects  which  1  wished  Co 
investigate.  I  breakfast  apd  dine 
with  the  Inquisitor  almost  every 
day,  and  he.  generally  passes  bis 
evenmgs  in  iny  apartmem.  Ashe 
considers  my  enquiries  to  be  chiefly 
of  a  literary  nature^  he  is.  perfectly 
candid  and  communicative  oa  aU 
subjects. 

*'  Next  day  after  my  arrival,  I 
was  iutroduced  by  my  learned  con- 
ductor to  the.  Archbishop  of  Goa. 
We  found  him  reading  the  Latia 
letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Oa 
my  adverting  to  the  long  duration 
of  the  city  of  Goa,  while  other  ctties 
of  Europeans  in  India  bad  suffered 
from  war  or  revolution,  the  Arch- 
bishop observed,  Uiat  the  preserva- 
tion of  Goa,  was  owing  U>  the 
prayers  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  The 
inquibiior  looked  at  me  to  see  what 
J  thonght  tif  this  scniiment*  I  ac- 
knowledged that  Xavier  was  ccmi- 
sidered  by  the  learned  anooug  the 
English  to  have  been  a  great  man : 
what  he  wrote  himsell,  bespeaks 
him  a  man  of  learning,  of  original 
genius,  and  great  fortitude  of  mind , 
but  what  others  have  written  for 
him,  and  of  him,  tarnished  iiis  fiune, 
by  making  him  the  iuventor  of  iables. 
The  Archbishop  signified  his  assent. 
He  afterwards  conducted  me  into 
his  piivate  chapel,  which  is  daco- 
raiedwith  images  of  silver,  and  then 
into  the  archiepiscopal  lihrarv>  which 
possesses  a  valuable  collection  of 
books.— As  I  passed  through  our 
convent,  in  returning  from  the  arch- 
^shop's,  I  observed  among  the 
paintings  iu  the  cioisiersj  a  portrait 
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of  the  famous  Alexis  de  Meneifs, 
Archbishop  of  Goa^  who  held  the 
synod  of  Diamper  near  Cochin  in 
1^9»  and  burned  the  books  of  the 
Syrian  Chratians.  From  the  tn« 
scription  underneath  1  learned  that 
be  was  the  founder  of  the  magniii^ 
cent  church  and  convent  in  which  I 
am  now  residing.  • 

*•  On  the  same  day  I  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  chief  lo-^ 
quisitor,  at  his  house  in  the  country. 
The  second  Inquisitor  accompaoied 
roe,  and  we  fonnd  a  rcspa^table 
company  of  priests,  and  a  smnptoous 
entertainment.  In  the  library  of  the 
chief  inquisitor  I  saw  a  regi*>ter, 
containing  the  present  establishment 
of  the  inquisition  at  Goa,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  officers.  On  my 
asking  the  chief  Inquisitor  whether 
the  establishment  was  extensive  as 
formerly,  he  (aid  it  was  nearly  the 
same,  i  had  hitherto  said  litile  to 
any  parson  cohcerning  the  Inqaisi-* 
tion^  but  I  had  indirectly  gleaned 

i  mach  information  concerning  it, 
pot  only  from  the  Inquisitors  them- 
selves, but  frqm  certain  pries rs, 
whom  I  visited  at  their  respective 
csonvents ;  particularly  from  a  father 

,  i^  the  Franciscan  Convent,  who  had 
himself  repeatedly  witnessed  an 
Auto  da  Fe. 

**  G6a,  Augustinlan  Convent, 
26tli  Jan.  1S08. 

.**  On  Sunday*  after  divine  ser- 
vice, which  i  attended,  we  looked 
over  together  the  prayers  and  por- 
tions of  scripture  for  the  day,  which 
led  to  a  discussion  concerning  soma 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  We 
then  read  the  third  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  in  the  Latin-  Vul- 
gate, i  asked  the  Inquisitor  whether 
he  be4lieYed  in  the  influence  in  the 
spirit  there  ^ok en  of.  Hedis^inctlf 
admitted  it ;  conjointly  honrcver,  h$ 


thought,  in  some  obscure  sen^e,  with 

Water.     I  observed,  that  water  was 

merely  an  emblem  of  the  purifying 

efiecu  of  the  Spirit,  and  could  be  but 

an  emblem.     We  next  adverted  to 

the  expfession  of  St.  Johp  in  bis 

first  £pistie :  '  TJiis  is  he  that  came  . 

by  water   and  blood :    even.  Jesus. 

Christ;  not  by  water  only,  but  by 

water  and  blood  :'^ blood  to  atooft 

for  sin^    and  water  to  purify  the 

heart}   justification  and  sanctified" 

tion;  both  of  which  were  es4>reHsed 

at  the  same  moment  op  tlie  cross. 

The  Ii^^quisitor  was  pleased  with  t!;e 

subject.     By  an  easy  transition  we 

passed  to  the  importance  of  the  Bible 

itself,  to  illumiiiale  the  priests  and 

people..   I  noticed  to  him  that  after 

looking  through   tlie  collegej^  and 

schools,  there  appeared  to  me  to  be 

a   total  eclipse  ot   scriptural   light. 

He  acknowledged  thdt  religion  and 

learning  were  truly  in  a  degraded 

state.— I  had  visited  the  theologtcal 

schools  and  at  every  place  I  ei- 

pressed  my  surprise ;to  the  tutors,  in 

presence  of  the  pupils,  at  the  abs  nee 

of  the  Bible,  and  almost  total  want 

of  reference  to  it.    They  pleaded  tfa« 

custom  of  the  place,  and  the  scarcity 

of  copies  of  the  book  itself.    Some 

of  the  younger  priests  came  to  md 

afterwards,    desiring  to    know  by 

what   means   they   ought   procure 

copies.    This  inquiry  for  Bihles  was 

like  a  rny  of  hope  beaming  on  th« 

walls  of  the  Inquisition.    . 

*'  JUpass  an  hour  sometimes  ia 
the  spacious  library  of  the  Angus* 
tinian  Convent,  and  think  myself 
suddenly  ttansported  into  one  of  thft 
libraries  of  Cainbridge.  There  are 
many  rare  volumes,  but  they  are 
chiefly  theological,  and  almost  all  of 
the  siKteenth  century.  Thrre  are 
£sw  classics}  and  1  have  not  yet 
seen  one  copy  of  the  original  scrip* 
tures  in  Hebrew  or  Greek. 
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•«  Got,  AuniftWiitm  Convent* 
'27th  Jan.  1808, 

**  On  the  lecpDd  morning  after 
my  arrival,  I  was  lurpnsed  hy  inj 
host,  the  Inquisitor,  coming  into  ray 
apartment  clothed  in  black  rob^ 
fvom  hrad  to  loot:  for  the  usnal 
dvesB  of  his  order  is  white.  He  said 
ha  WB%  2oing  to  sit  on  the  tribunal 
of  the  Mo)y  Office.  '  1  prrsome, 
fathec,  your  august  office  does  not 
oooupy  much  of  your  tiipe?'  *  Yes/ 
answart^  hf*,  ^  much.  I  sit  on  the 
tribunal  three  or  four  days  every 

*<  I  hsd  thonght,  for  some  days, 
of  putting  DeHpn*s  book  into  the 
Inquisiior^s  hands;    t)r  if  (  could 
get  him  to  advert  to  the  f>ct3  stated 
in  that  book,  I  should  be  able  to 
Ir^rn,  by  comparison,  the  exact  state 
of  the    Inquisition   at  the  present 
time.     In  the  evening  he  came  in, 
as  u«ual,   to  p<iss  an  hour  in  my 
apartment.      After  some  cooversa- 
tion  I  took  the  pen  in  my  band  to 
write  a  few  notes  in  my  journal  j 
and,  as  if  to  amuse  him,  while  I  was 
wntingt  1  took  up  De))on*f  book, 
which  was  lying  with  some  others- 
on  the  table,  and  banding  it  across 
to  him,  asked  him  whether  he  had 
e?er  seen  it.    It  was  in  the  French 
language,    which    he    understood 
well.    ^  Relation  de  rinquisition  de 
Goa,*  prqnoaoced  he,  with  a  slow^ 
articulate  voice.    He  |)ad  never  seen 
it  before,  aod  began  to  read  with 
eagerness.    He  had  not  proceeded 
far,    before    he    betrayed    evident 
symptoms  of  uneasiness.    He  turned 
hast i It  to  the  middle  of  the-isook, 
and  tnen  to  the  end,  aod  then  ran 
over  the  table  of  contents  at  the  be- 
glMiing,  as  if  to-  ascertaia  the  full 
ektent  of  the  evil.     He  then  com- 
pofod  himself  to  read,  while  1  oon- 
tinned  to  write.  He  turned  oifitr  »he 
^gea  with  rapidity^  and  when  he 


to  a  oartain  pisee,  ke  ex^ 
claimed,  in  the  breed  ^dias  ae^ 
cent,   *  Mendaoiuaa^  ]|ftibdacinm.^ 
I  reqoested  he  woqU  oiark  thoea 
passages  whieh  were  niitraB»  and  w» 
sbotild  diacfMa  tbcsm  afteiwaida^  fof 
thai  I  had  other  bpoka  on  the  anb* 
ject.    *  Other  books,'  aaid,  be,  aod 
be  looked  with  an  iQ^airing  eye  oo 
those  on  the  taUe.    He  contiDned 
nading  till  it  was  time  to  lettiv  tq 
rest,  and  then  begged  to  take  the 
book  with  him. 
^  It  was  on  thia  night  that  a  dt^ 
oumataaice  happened  which  csosed 
my  first  alarm  a(  Goa.   My  servants 
slept  every  night  at  my  chamber 
door,  in  the  long  gallery,  vbich  ii 
common  tp  all  ihe  apartmeota,  and 
not  far  dititaat  from  the  aervanta  of 
the   conveiit.    Abnot    midnight   1 
was  waked  by  loud  slirieks  and  cx« 
pressions  of  terror,  i  from  some  per- 
son in  the  gallery.    In  the  first  mfr* 
ment  of  surpnse  I  concluded  it  mast 
be  the  Alguasils  of  the  holy  eifioe, 
seizing  my  servaats  te  earry  them 
to  the  InquisitioD.    Bnt,  en  going 
oot^  I  saw  my  own  servants  stand* 
ing  at  the  door,  and  the  perBDH  who 
had  caused  the  alarm  (a  boy  ef  abont 
fourteet^  at  a  Httle  distance,  aar^ 
roonded  by  aome  of  the  prsesta,  who 
had  come  out  of  their  cells  on  hear** 
ing  the  noistf.    The  boy  aaid  be  had 
seen  a  spectre,  and  ^t  was  a  oon^der- 
able  \\rac  before  the  agitations  of 
his  body  aa»d  voioe  aobatdcd.<*«*-Neit 
morning  at  btviiklaat  the  Inquiolor 
apologized  for  the  diatiirhance,.  and 
said  the  hoy  •  alarm  pmceeded  from 
a  y  phantai«ma  animi,'  a  phantasm 
of  the  imagination. 

*'  After  brei^fast  we  resumed  the 
siAject  of  the '  Inooia&tion.  .  The 
^  InqniMter  admitted  tAaitI>elk>a*sde> 
acriptions  of  the  dungeona^  of  the 
tortiwe,  of  the  mode  of  trial,  and  of 
the  Aulo  da  F^  weK^in  gefieraU  jnit  ^ 
but  he  said  the  writer  jndged  uotraly 
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^t'tfaeiUdlii^^raibTiiqdii/ctors^  and 
¥eiy  QttcbatitEMy  of  the  character  of 
tte  holy  drarch)  apil  I  admitted 
^htii,  under  the  pressare  of  his  pe^ 
Ctt}iar  vxSorittg,  this  fnight  possibly 
'he  the  case.  The  iDqaisHor  was 
'  now  anxious  to  know  to  'what  ex- 
ttot  Dellpn's  book  had  bean  circa- 
hted  Id  Etirope.  I  told  hiii  th^ 
Picart  hiad  pcrblished  to  the  worid 
ibCtriicts  fr«m  it,  in  hn  cdebrafed 
tiN>f1c  catted  '  Religious  t^eremonies,' 
togediar  with  plates  of  the  system 
ef  torture  and  burning  at  the  An  to 
Ida  F^.  f  added  that  It  'was  "now 
renersdlj  believed  in  Europe  that 
uiese  enomnties  -no  longer  cxi'^tcd, 
titA  that  the  Inquisition  itself  h«^d 
l»een  totally  sopprea^d  -,  but  tliat  I 
was  concerned  to  iind  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  He  n6w  began  a  crave 
narration  to  shew  that  the  inquisition 
had  nodergone  a  change  in  some 
tfepect^,  and  that  its  terrors  were 
Ifaingated. 

'*  I  bad  already  discovered,  from 
written  or  printed  documents,  that 
1^  InqnntiOn  ofGoau'as  suppressed 
bj  rttyil  edict  in  the  year  1/75,  and 
es^abitshedagainiu  1779.  The  Fran- 
ciscan father,  before  mentionetl,  wit- 
nessed the  annual  Auto  d<i  Fd,  from 
1 770, to  1776.  *{t  was  tbe  humanity 
and  tender  mercy  of  a  good  king,'  said 
the  oW  father,  '  which  abolished 
tfjc  Inqutsition.*  But  immediately 
00  bis  death,  the  power  of  the 
priests  acquired  the  ascendant .  under 
kie  Qdeen  Dowager,  and  the  tri- 
bunal was  re-established,  after  a 
bloodless  interval  of  five  years.  It 
has  continued  in  operation  ever 
since.  It  was  restored  in  I779,  sub- 
ject to  cfirtain  re'»lf  ictions,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  two  following, 
'  Thafa  greater  number  of  witnesses 
should  be  required  to  convict  a  cri- 
minal than  were  before  necessary;* 
and  that  tiie  Auto  da  Fftsfaotrakl  not 
be  held  pubKcly  as  befotfe ;  but  that 
tlie  lentetictt  of  the  tribuiKd  ihould 


te  executed  privately,  Vkhin  t& 
walls  of  the  Inquisition. 

<'  In  this  particular,  the  coDstttli- 
fton  of  theriew  Inquiisition  is-mofc 
reprehensible  than  that  of  the  oM 
onef  for,  as  the  old  father  express 
it,  *  Nunc  sigillum  noti  revelat  Itl* 
qulsitio* — 'Formerly  the  friends  of 
those  unforttmate  persons  vrho  w^fe 
thrown  into  its  prison,  liad  the  ru«- 
lancholy  satisfactbft  of  seeing  tb^i 
onc«.  a  year  walking  in  the'pFoeessloli 
Of  fbe  Anto  da  "Pe  j  or  if  they  We*e 
condemned  to  die,  th«^  witniisMKl 
their  death,  and  mourned  for  the 
dead.  But  now  they  have  no  roeails 
of  learning  for  ^ears  whether  they 
be  dead  or  alive.  The  policy  of  tttls 
new  mode  of  concealment  appears 
to  be  this,  to  preserve  the  power  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  at  the  aam^ 
time  to  lessen  the  public  odium  of  Us 
proceedings,  in  the  presence  of  Bri- 
tish dominion  and  civilisation.  1 
asked  the  father  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  nat^ore  and  frequency  of  the 
punishments  within  the  walls.  He 
said  he  possessed  no  certain  meails 
^f  giving  a  satisfactory  answer ;  thtU 
every  thing  transacted  there  was  de- 
clared to  be  *  sacrnm  et  aecretOBi.* 
But  this  he  knew  to  be  true,  that 
there  werrt  constantly  captives  in  the 
dnngeotiHj  that  some  of  tl^em  are 
liberated  af»cr  long  confinement,  biit 
that  they  never  ppeak  afterwards  of 
whjt  passed  within  the  |^ace.  He; 
added  thatj  of  all  the  persons  he  hrfd 
known,  who  had  been  liberated,  h^ 
never  knew  one  vvho  did  not  carry 
about  with  hiiTi  what  might  be  called 
'  the  muk  of  the  (nqoisition  j^  tbit 
is  I  a  siiy,  who  did  !iot  sheW  ib  the 
solemnity  of  his  countenance,  or  ia 
his  peculiar  demeanor,  or  his  terror 
of  the  priests,  that  he  h^d  been  in 
that  dreadful  place 

*'  The  chief  arguntent  of  the  In- 
quisitor to  prove  the  melioration  of  the 
Inquisition  was  tbestiperior  humanity 
of  the  Inqul^tors.    J^i^tnarked  tbU 

I  did 
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I  did  not  doubt  the  humanity  of  tlw 
existing  otBcei'Si  but  what  availed 
buBUinity  to  au  loquisitor  ?  he  must 
pronounce  sentence  according  to.tiie 
laws  of  the  tribunal,  vrbich  arc  no- 
torious enough ;  and  a  relapsed  liere- 
tic  must  be  burned  in  the  Barnes,  pr 
confined  for  life  in  a  dui«£eon> 
whether  the  Inquisitor  be  huiuaise 
pr  not.  '  But  if,'  said  I,  '  you  would 
satisfy  my  mind  completely  on  this 
Mibject,  shew  me  the  Iiiquisilion.* 
lie  said  it  was  not  ptTniitted  to 
iu)y  person  to  see  the  Inquisition. 
X  observed  that  mine  might  .be  ccn- 
sidered  as  a  peculiar  case  3  that  the 
ciiaracier  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
expediency  of  its  longer  continuance 
had  beep  called  in  question  ;  that  I 
bad  myself  written  on  the  civilization 
of  Xndiai  and  might  possibly  publish 
^  something  more  upon  that  subject, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  I  Kbould  pass  over  the  Inquisi- 
tion without  notice,  knowing  what 
J  did  of  its  proceedings  >  at  the  same 
tifne  I  should  pot  wi^h  to  state  a 
aiogle  fact  without  his  authority,  or 
at  least  his  ado^ssion  ef  its  truth.  I 
added  that  be  himself  had  been 
pleased  to  communicate  with  me 
very  fully  on  the  subject,  and  that 
in  all  our  discussions  we  had  both 
been  actuated^  I  hop^d,  by  a  good 
purpose^  The  countenance  ot  the 
Inquisitor  evidently  altered  on  re- 
ceiving this  intimation,  nor  did  it 
iBver  after  wholly  regain  its  wonted 
frankness  and  p.'acidliy.  After  some 
hesitation,  however,  be  said  he 
wpgld  (ak^  cpe  with  him  to  the  In- 
quisition the  next  day. — I  was  a 
gopd  deal  surprised  at  this  ac- 
quiescence  of  the  Inqpisitor,  but 
1  did  not  know  wh;^t  was  in  his. 
piud. 

♦*  Gott,  Aue^^stinian  Convent, 
*i8th  jftnu^ry,  l«ie. 

,f'  When  I  left  the  Forts  to  come 
pp  (9  the  Iu5]uisitfou  Colonel  Adaips 


desired  idq  to  write- to  Urn;  and  lip 

added,  half-way  between  jest  aiui 
earnest,  '  U I  do  not  hear  inxa  jfois. 
in  three  days,  1  shall  rnaich  dowa 
the  76th  and  stonp  the  loqoisiuoii.^ 
I'his  I  proinisedto  do.  •  But,.bavii^ 
been  so  wtdl  enteitaiQed  by  tiie  Ixw 
qui«itor,  I  forgot  my  promise.  Acy 
cordingiy,'  on  the  day  before  yesier* 
day>  I  was  surprised  by  a  vjsitfrom 
Major  Braamcamp,  Atd-de-Caaip  tp 
his  Excellency  the  Vice- Roy,  boaring 
a  letter  from  Colonel  Adams,  and  a 
message  from  the  Vice- Roy,  propo- 
sing that  1  should  return  every  evear- 
ing  and  sleep  at  the  forts,  00  ac- 
count of  the  unheatthiness  of  Goa. 

'*  Ihis  morning  after  breakfast 
my  host  went  10  dress  ibr  the  holy 
otiice,  and  soon  returned  in  ius  in- 
q  u i&i  t or ial  robes .  He  said  he  v  ould 
eo  half  an  hour  before  the  usual  time 
ior  thn  purpose, of  shewing  mc.the. 
iaqnisitian.  I  thought  that  his* 
countenance  was  mocse  severe  tbaa 
usual ',  and  that  his  .attendants  weie 
not  so  ( ivil  as  before.  The  truth-  ^cas, 
the  midnight  scene  wa>  still  on  my 
mind.  The  Inquisition  is  about  a 
qtiarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  fhe 
convent,  and  we  proceeded  thither 
in  our  manjeels.  On  our  arrival  at 
the  place,  the  Inquisitor  said  to  me, 
as  we  were  ascending  the  steps  of 
the  outer  stair,  that  he  hoped  I 
should  be  satisfied -with  a  transienc 
view  of  the  Inquisition,  snd  thai  I 
wduld  retire  whenever  he  should  de* 
sire  it.  I  took  this  as  a  good  iimcn, 
and  followed  my  conductor  with 
tolerable  confidence* 

"  He  led  me  first  to  the  great 
hall  of  the  Inquisition.  We  were 
met  9t  the  door  by  a  number  of 
well-dressed  persons,  who,  I  after* 
wards  understood,  were  the  fa- 
miliars and  attendants  of  the  ho<y 
piiioe.  Thc^  bowed  very  low  co 
the  Inqpisitor,  apd  kx>ked  with  sor« 
prise  at  me.  The^  great  hall  is  the 
place  ii)  which  the  prisoners  are 
marshalled 
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l^iftishallcd  (of  tfaeiyrocesstoa  of  tb« 
Aoto  da  Fd.  At  tbe  procession  de<* 
MC^'ibed  by  Qelloo»  in  wbich  be  hiiu* 
•elf  walked  barefoot^  clothed  with 
the  painted  garment,  there  were  up* 
w«rd«  of  ope  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners.  I  traversed  this  ball  for 
some  time,  .with  a  slow  step,  reflect^ 
log  on  its  forn^er  scenes*  the  Inqui- 
sitor walking  by  tpy  side,  io  silence* 
J  thought  of  titf:  fa  le  of  the  multitude 
pf  my  fellow-creatures  who  had 
passed  through  thii  t>hce^  con- 
demned by  a  tribunal  of  their  fellow- 
sionersj  their  bodies  devoted  to  the 
^ames,  and  their  souls  to  perdition. 
And  I  could  not  help  saying  to  him, 
'  Would  not  ihe  holy  church  wish* 
in  her  mercy*  to  have  those  souls 
back  again,  that  she  might  allow 
(hem  a  little  further  probation?* 
The  Inquisitor  answered  nothing, 
but  beckoned  me  to  go  with  him  to 
a  door  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  ^y 
tfa^  door  he  conducted  me  to  some 
small  roon^s,  Qnd  thence  to  the  spa- 
ciQU3  apartments  of  the  chief  luqui- 
aitor.  Having  purveyed  these  he 
brought  me  back  again  to  the  great 
hall  i  and  I  thought  he  seemed  now 
desirous  that  I  should  depart.  '  Now, 
father,*  said  I*  ^  lead  me  to  tbe 
duDgeons  below  ^  I  want  to  see  the 
iraptivcs/— ''  No>'  said  be,  '  that 
cannot  be/— 'I  now  began  to  sus- 
pect tliat  it  had  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  Inquisitor,  from,  tb^  beginning, 
to  shew  me  only  a  certain  part  of 
the  Inquisition,  in  the  hope  of  satisi- 
fying  my  inquiries  in  a  general  way. 
I  urged  him  with  earnestness,  but 
lie  steadily  resisted,  and  seemed  tp 
be  oifendcd,  or  rather  agitated  by 
my  importunity.  I  intimated  to 
him  plainly,  that  the  only  way  to 
do  justice  to  his  own  assertions  and 
argument;;,  regarding  the  present 
.^t-ale  of  the  Inquisition,  was  to  shew 
/netbe  prisons  and  the  captives.  I 
^boufd,  then  describe  only  what  | 


aaw>  but  now  ihe  s)ibject  was  left 
in  awful  obscyrity..**-'^  .Lead '  me 
down,*  8  lid  I,  - '  to  tbe  inner  buiid- 
ing,  and  let  roe  pass  through^  the 
two  hundred  dungeons,  ten  ^  feet 
square,  described  b>'  your  former 
captives.  Let  me  count  the  number 
of  yoqr  present  captives^  and  con* 
Terse  with  them.  1  want  to  fee  ii 
them  be  any  subjects  of  the  British 
government,  to  whom  we  owe  pro* 
tection.  I  want  to  ask  liow  long 
they  have  been  here,  how  long  it  is 
«ince  they  beheld  the  light  oi  the 
sun,  and  whether  they  ever  expect 
to  see  it  again.  Shew  me  the  cham* 
ber  of  torture;  and  declare  what ' 
modes  of  execution,  or  of  punish* 
menc,  are  now  practised  within  the 
walls  of  the  Inquisition,  in  iieu  of 
the  public  Auto  da  Fc.  If,  after  all 
that  has  passed,  father,  -you  resist 
this  reasonable  request,  I  shall  be 
justified  in  believing,  that  you  are 
afraid  of  exposing  the  real  state  of 
the  Inquisition  in  India.*  To  tbeso 
observations  the  Inquisitor  made  no 
reply }  but  seemed  impatient  that  I 
should  withdraw.  '  in^y  good  fa* 
tber,*  said  I,  *  I  am  about  to  take 
my  leave  of  you,  and  to  thank  you 
for  your  bo^^pitable  attentions,  (it 
had  been  before  understood  that  I 
sl]ou)d  take  my  hnal  leave  at  the 
door  of  the  Inquisition,  after  having 
seen  the  interior,)  end  Iwi>halwayi 
to  preserve  on  my  mind  a  favourable 
sentiment  of  your  kindness  and  can- 
dour. Yon  caiuiot,  yen  say,  shew 
pie  the  captives  and  the  dungconsi 
be  pleased  then  merely  ro  answer 
this  questior. ;  for  I  shall  believe 
your  word  : — how  many  prisonera 
are  there  now  below,  in  the  cells  of 
^he  Inquisition  f  *  The  Inquisitor  re* 
plied,  '  That  is  a  question  wbich  I 
cannot  ans\^er.'  On  his  pronounc«> 
ing  "these  words,  I'  retired  hastily 
towards  the  door,  and  wi<>hed  him 
farewell.    We  shook  hand>  with  at 

much 
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fDUcfa  cotMxty  as  we  coiiM  at  the 

believe,  were  vorry  that  oar  parting 
leok  fiac^  whb  >a  decided  counte* 
HAoce. 

''  Vrom  tbe  Ttiquuitrati  t  went  ti5 
Ihe  place  ef  hornhig  in  the  Caaop 
Btnto  Laxaro,  on  tbe  river  side, 
where  the  TictiAis  were  brought  to 
Ibe  atake  at  the  Anto  da  F^.  It  b 
doae  to  t!he  palace,  that  the  Vice* 
ftof  and  hfs  conrt  may  witness  the 
encecntlon;  Ibr  it  has  ever  been  tbe 
fMky  of  the  Inqtirsition  to  make 
these  spiritual  executions  appear  to 
be  the  executiotis  of  the  atate.  An 
(M  pnest  acoontpanied  me,  who 
pointed  oat  tbe  phoe,  and  described 
the  scene.  As  1  passed  over  tbis 
melanchdj  plain,  I  thought  on 
tbe  diffevenoe  between  tbe  pure 
and  benign  doctrine,  whicb  was 
Urst  pxeached  to  India  in  the  apo- 
ttolic  age,  and  that  bloody,  code, 
whtcb,  after  a  long  night  of  dark- 
ness, was  announced  to  it  under  the 
aame  name !  And  I  pondered  on  the 
invsteribus  dispensation,  whidi  per-- 
tnitted  tbe  ministers  of  the  Inquisi- 
fien,  with  their  racks  and  flames,  to 
viftit  these  lands,  before  the  heralds 
#f  the  gospd  of  peace.  But  the 
most  painful  reflection  was,  that  this 
tribunal  should  yet  exist,  unawed 
by  the  vkinity  of  British  humanity 
and  dominion.  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  what  I  had  seen  or  said  at  the 
Inquisition,  and  I  determined  to  go 
back  again.  The  Inquisitors  were 
bow  sitting  on  the  tribunal,  and  I 
bad  some  excuse  for  returning  \  for 
i  was  to  receive  from  the  chief  In- 
qtilsitor  a  letter,  which  he  said  he 
Would  give  me,  before  I  left  the 
^ace,  for  tbe  British  Resident  in 
Trarancore,  being  an  answer  to  a 
letter  from  that  officer. 

*'  When  I  arrived  at  the  Inqai- 
iltton,  and  bad  ascended  tbe  outer 
•fain,  the  door-keepers  surveyed  ncxc 


doubiS0gly,,bat  itrabrM  tot  toMw, 
Sttppeatng  that  i  bfid  retonled  by 
permiasion  and  appcnntment  of  th% 
Inquisitor.  I  entered  tbe  rtttlt 
has,  and  went  up  directly  towaidk 
l(be  trfbanal  off  tbe  Inqtiitffioai,  de- 
scribed b^  Ddlon,  in  whidi  is  tbt 
lofty  cructftx*  I  sdt  dowi^  on  a  Ibnn, 
imd  wrote  some  notek ;  and  ^len  de^ 
sired  one  of  the  attendantsto  catry  fA 
my  name  to  theinquisitor.  As  I  waHcet 
np  the  hall,  I  saw  a  poor  woman 
sitting  by  herself,  on  a  XicxtA  fay 
the  wall,  apparently  in  a  distouao. 
late  state  of  mind.  She  ch^ed  her 
hands  as  I  passed,  and  gave  roe  t 
look  expnsnive  of  ber  disrrM. 
This  sight  chilled  my  spirits.  Tbe 
familiars  told  me  she  was  wdtihg 
there  to  be  called  up^beibre  die  tri- 
bunal of  the  Inquisition.  Whife  t 
was  asking  questk)insconcerotog  ha: 
crime,  tbe  £(econd  Inquisitor  came 
out  in  evident  trepldatroo,  and  wai 
about  1o  complain  of  the  inttusiDn ; 
When  I  informed  him  I  had  come 
back  for  tbe  letter  from  tbe  chief 
Inquisitor.  He  said  it  should  be 
sent  after  me  to  Goa  f  and  be  con- 
ducted me  with  a  quick  step  towanh 
the  door  As  we  passed  die  poor 
wom^n  I  pointed  to  her,  and  said  to 
him  with  some  emphasis,  '  Heboid, 
father,  another  victink  of  the  holy 
Inquisition !  -  He  answered  nothing. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  bead  of 
the  great  stair,  he  bowed,  and  I 
took  my  last  leave  of  Josephns  a 
Doloribu«i>  withoat  uttering  a 
word. 

•*  It  will  be  well  undefstood  for 
what  pdrpoAe  tbe  foregoing  patli  u- 
lars  coneerning  the  Inquisition  at 
Qoa,  are  rebe^-sed  in  the  ears  e€ 
the  British  nation.  '  The  Roman?;,' 
says  Montesquieu,  '  teerve  wei! 
ot  human  nature,  for  making  it  an 
article  in  their  treaty  with  the 
Carthaginians  that  they  should  ab- 
iUin  f^om  sflcrifidng  their  children 

to 
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to  tbdr  gods.*   It  has  beeo  obieiTed 
by   respectable   writers^    that    the 
£Dg]ish  nation  oogbt  to  imitate  this 
example^  and  endeavour  to  ibdnce 
her  allies  *  to  pbolish  the  hainan 
sacrifices  of  the  Inquisition  \   and  a 
ceosuK  kas  beep    passed  os  oor 
govcfninent  for  its  indiflTerence  to 
this  subject.     The  indifference  to 
the  Inquisition  is  attribiitable^  we 
bclieTCy  to  the  same  cause  which 
has  produced  an  indiflTerence  to  the 
religious  principles  which  first  orga- 
nized the  Inquisitiop.    The  mighty 
ijespot,  who  suppressed  the  inqai- 
sition   in  Spain ^    was   not  swi^nod 
probably  by  very  powerful  motives 
of    humanity;     but   viewed    with 
'jealou^'  a  tribunal,  which  usurped 
an  independent .  dominion  9  and  be 
put  it  down^  on  the  same  principle 
that  he  pat  down  tlie  papedom*  that 
be  might  Veroain  pootilf  and  grand 
inqasittor  hixaielf.    And  so  he  wiH 
nmaiii  for  a  time,  tiU  the  purposes 
|of  Providence  shall  have  been  ac- 
complished by  him.    But  are  we  to 
^k  on  fin  silence,  and  to  expect  that 
further  meliorations  in  human  so* 
ciety  are  to  be  «fiected  by  despotism, 
or  by  great  reyolulioAS  ?   '  If/  nay 
the  same  writers,  '.while  thelnquisii- 
lion  is  destroyea  in  Europe  by  the 
power  of  despotism,  we  could  enter* . 
fain  the  hope,  and  it  is  not  too 
moch  to  entertain  snch  a  hope,  that 
the  power  of  liberty  is  about  to  de- 
stroy it  in  America.;  we  might,  even 
amid  the  gloom  tiiat  surroonds  us, 
congratulate  onr  fellow-creatures  cm 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  pragian  of  ha* 
man  society,  the  final  erasure  of  the 
iaqQisition  from  th^  lace  of  tbi^ 


earth.'  It  will*  indeed  be  an  impor* 
tant  and  happy  day  to  the  earth, 
when  this  final  erasure  shall  take 
place;  bat  the  period  of  >ach  an 
event  is  nearer,  we  apprehend,  in 
"Europe  and  America,  than  it  is  in 
AvU;  and  its  termioatiDn  in  Asia 
depends  as  much  on  Great  Btitain 
as  on  Portugal.  And  shall  tM>t  Great 
Britain  do  her  part  to  hasten  tbisde- 
airahJe  time  ?  Do  we  wait,  as  if  to 
see  whether  the  power  of  infidelity 
will  aboluh  the  other  Inquisitions  of 
the  earth  ?  Shall  not  we,  in  the  mean 
while,  attempt  to  do  something, 'x>n 
Christian  principles,  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  of  humanity?  Do  we 
dread  even  to  express  a  sentiment  on 
the  siit^t  in  our  fegjsladve  assem- 
blies, or  to  notice  it  in  our  treaties  ? 
It  is  surely  our  duty  to  declare  our 
wishes,  at  least,  fi^  the  abontion  of 
these  inhnoaan  tribunalt,  (since  we 
take  an  active  part  hi  promoting  the 
w^rifare  of  other  nations,)  and  to  dch 
liver  oar  testimony  against  tfeem  -in 
the  presence  of  Europe. 

<'  This  case  is  not  unlike  that  tsf 
the  ionnoiatton  offemales  in  Bengal: 
with  this  aggravation  in  regard  tt> 
that  atrocity,  that  the  rite  is  perpe- 
trated in  ovir  own  territories.  Onr 
fanmaoity  in  England  revolts  at  the 
occasional  description  cyf  the  enor- 
mity; but  the  matter  comes  not  to 
our  own  business  and  besoaas,  and 
we  faifl  even  to  insinuate  our  disa|^ 
pr<^tHin  oi  the  deed.  It  nuy  hn 
coBcloded  then,  that  while  we  m»- 
main  silent  and  unmoved  spectoton 
of  the  fiamea  of  the  widow's  pij|% 
there  is  no  hope  that  we  shidi  \m 
joslly  aieoted  by  the  rtportod  hbr- 
lon  of  the  Inquisition/' 
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AvzMAOVJiasioNs  of  this  Rigbt  Hohoubablb  C.  J.  Fox  on  the 

GltBER   POBTS. 

[Fbom  Mb.  Tbottbb-8  Mbmoirs  of  hzb  ilattbk  Ysabs.} 


«  T  WAS  much  gratified,  mr  dear 
•  JL  •  Sir,  with  your  Icucri  as  jroar 
tftJrtc  9iieM  no  exactly  to  agree  with 
mine ;  and  I  am  very  glad,  for  your 
stlie,  that  yort  have  taken  to  Greek, 
as  it  will  now  bt  very  easy  to  you, 
'  and  if  I  may  jndge  from  myself*  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
amusement  to  you.— Homer  and 
Ariosto  have  always  been  my  t^oa- 
rites :  there  h  something  so  delight* 
M  'm  their  wonderful  faoility.  and 
the  8p{MU«M  abtonce  of  all  stady,  in 
their  expression,  which  is  almost 
.peculiar  fo  them .  1 1 hink  you  must 
be  wry  partial,  however,  to  find 
but  two  faults  in  the  twelve  books 
of  the  Iliad.  Thepaisage  in  theniuth 
'book,  about  Aain,  appears  to  mo» 
as  It  does  to  3P0U,  botii  poor  and 
ibrced ;  bat  I  have  no  great  objec- 
tioD  to  that  about  the  wall  lo  the 
twelfth;  thongh,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
not  veiy  necessary.  The  tenth 
book  has  always  been  a  particular 
fiivonrite  with  me,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  Diomede's  and  Ulysses* 
exploits,  (though  that  part  is  excel- 
leftt  too)  as  on  account  of  the  be* 


gtnaing,  which  detcrilies  so  fatdibiy 
the  anxooos  state  of  the  generals 
with  an  enemy  so  near,  and*  having 
had  rather*  tiie  •  worse  of  the  tbriocr 
day,  i  de^tKA.know  any  desrrip* 
tton  any  where  that  sets  the-  thing 
so  clearly  before  one  ^  and  then  the 
brotherly  feelings  of  Agamemnon 
towards  Menelaos,  and  the  tiiodesty 
and  amiabloness  of  Mcnclaus's  cba* 
racter  (whom  Homer,  by  the  way^ 
seema  to  be  particularly  toad  of)«rs 
very  affectin;^.  Artosto  has  certiin* 
ly  taken  his  night -expedition  either 
from  Homer  s^  or  frtfoi  Virgil'ii  Nisos 
and  £or}'alus.  i  scarcely  kiMMr 
whk:h  I  prefer  qf  the  three :  I  »• 
ther  think  Vtj^d's  1  \fat  Ariosto  has 
one  merit  beyond  the  others,  from 
tb^  impoitant  conseqtiencn  which 
arise  from  it  to  the  stoiy.  Tasso 
(for  he,  too,  most  have  whatever 
is  in  the  JHad  pr  kEneid)  is  avrr/ 
poor  imitation,  at  far  as  I  recollect. 
"  I  suppose,  as  soon  as  70Q  have 
done  the  Iliad,  yon  will  re^  the 
Odyssey  jwhich^  though -oertBinljr 
not  so  fine  a  poem,  is,  to  my  taste, 
still  pleasanter  to  re9d.   PmjrletmB 
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know  wbdt  parts  of  it'  stHke  you 
itost>  and  bdieve  aie  yeii:  cannot 
obiige  me  nsore  than  by  correipbnd- 
ing  on  such  aubjects.  Of  tho  other 
Greek  poets;  Hesiod^  Pindar^  Escby- 
l\M,  Sopbgclea/ £aripidea,  Apollo-* 
nius  RbodittSj  and'Theocjntns,  are 
the  most  worth  teading.  Of  :tlie. 
tragediunsj  Tlike  Euripidea  the  best :  - 
Uui  SopUocJes  is,  I  belirvc*,  i!nate 
genei'^iNy  preferred^  and  h  cerUinly 
more  finished,  and  has  fewer  gross 
faults.  Theocritus^  in  his  way,  is 
perfect  t—thc  two, first  Idylls,  par- 
ttcnlarly,  are;  excellent.  I  suppose - 
the  ode  you  like  is  A^oovtf  d  Ki>irif7ff^ 
which  is  pretty  enough,  but  not 
such  as  to  give  you  any  adequate 
idea  of  Theocritus.  'There  is  an 
degy  upon  Adonis,  by  Bion,  which 
is  in  parts  very  beautiful,  and  some 
lines  of  it  upon  the  common  place: 
of  Death,  which  have  been  imitated 
over  and  over  again,  but  l-ive  never 
been  equalled.  In  Hesiod,  the  acr* 
count  of  Pandora,  of  the  Golden 
Age>  &c.  and  some  other  .parts,  are 
▼cry  good ;  but  there  is  much  tlvat 
is  tiresome.  Perhaps  the  work, 
which  is  most  generally  considered 
as  not  his,  I  mean  the  AtnriSi  is  ihe 
one  that  has  most  poetry  in  it.  It 
is  very  good,  and  to  say  that  it  is  in* 
fcrior  t«>  Homer's  and  Virgil's  shields, 
ia  not  saying  much  against  it.  Pin* . 
dar  is.  tjoootten obscure,  and  some* 
tifvies/  much  more  spun  out,  and 
wordy  than  suits  my  taste;  but 
th<;re  are  passages  in  him  quite  di- 
vine. J  have  not.  read  above  half 
his  works.)  Api»llonius  >  Rhodius  is, 
I  Ihiok,  very,  well  worth,  reading. 
Tk^  beginning  of  Miedca's  love  is,  i  • 
believe,  original^' and  though  pftea 
copied  since,  never  equalled.  There 
are  ma^^y  other  fipe  parts  in  his 
poeui,^  b€«ides  some  of  which  Virg^il 
has  improvadv  others  scacce  eq^ialled. 
Tl>ere  is«  hpweveri  in  \ht  greater 
part;  of  dAQ:poQin^aQ,af»pcai:ance  of. 


labour;  and  a  hardness,  that  makea- 
i  t  tiresome.    He  seems  to  me  -to  .be 
an  author iof.aboQ tithe  same  d^veo- 
of  genius  with  Tasso;  and  if  there ' 
is  more  in  the  latter  to  be  liked,  • 
there  is  nothing,  I  think,  to  be  liked, 
in  hkn.so  well  as  tk^  par^s  of  Apol^ 
lonius  to  whic6  I  have  alluded*    I 
have  said  nothhig  of  Aristophanes^ 
because  I  never  read  hiaa.    Galli«- 
machos   and  Mo^chus   are.  worth' 
reading;  bat  there  is  little  of  them. 
By  the  way,  I  now  recollect  that  the  > 
passage  about  death,  which  I.siid. 
was  in  Bkis's  elegf  npon  Adonif,4a' ' 
in  Moschus*s  upon  Bion..  Now  yoQ 
have  all  my  koowlege  about  Greek 
poetry.     (  am  quite  pleased  at  your 
liking  Atiosto  ^o  much  5  though  in* 
deed  I  fort-saw  you  would,  from  the 
great  delight  you  expressed  at  Spen- 
ser, who  is  eertaioly  inferior  to  him, 
though  very  excellent  too.^T^so 
I  think  below  both  of  them,  but 
many  courit  him  the  first  among 
those  three;  eod  even  Metastaaio^ 
who  ought  to  be  a  better  judge  .of 
Italian  poetry  than  you  or  I,  pvea 
him,  upon  the  whole,  ihe  preibrenoe' 
toArioato. 

*'  Yon  will,  of  oDurae,  .have  •heen^ 
rejoiced  at  tlie  peace,  aa  wo  all  ant# 
Mrs.  F.  desixes  tobe lemenabered  to 
you  kindly.  She  is  very  busy  justJKh^, 
but  will  write  to  you  soon.    I.thinic 
this  place  lias  looked, more  beautitnl. 
than  ever  this  year,  both  in  Spring- 
and  Sununer,  and  so  it  does  now  in 
Autumn*'  1  have  been   very  idle 
about  my  History,  l^t  I  will  make, 
up  for. it  by  and  by  4  though  I  be«. 
lieve  I  iTttist  go  to  Raria,  *to  look  .a&« 
some  papers  tiiere,  before  I  can  dnish . 
the  hrsi  volume,    f  think  in  the^ 
last  half  of  the  liiad  you  willadmii»' 
the,  sixteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-^; 
second,  and   tweniy-fburllk.  hook«i 
particularly.    I  belie  via  the  g^nemV 
opinion  is,- that  Homer, did  'Wnteu 
near  the  ;sh^re^  ar^dJ^e  certainl/.doei^ 
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m  70»  <M^rve,  pdMdifciiftf  deligbt 
in*  Hliiafenittoos  ttkm'  front  the  tftn, 

t«9  fi^uMt  a  f tfttile  with  fafMr.  I 
daie  aaj  70a  wtmr  delighted  wtthr 
UeLM  M^  Priain  oa  die  wallsf  iit  ibe 
tkM  bookr;  «^d  I  nspoet  ]rou  wiM 
bfe  fiBOpattkinsbVf  dififSMed^  witfe 
Xam*s  servtie  ^.  ill^phvced  Hska- 
tum  of  it.  Bo  Dotimagitie,  kcmcveVf 
tli«»i  anr  not  seMible  to  mtn/  b«a»- 
ttcs  k  TaMN>,  6BpmMlf  tbe:  parti 
iwllfttBd'by  Sped9^,  J^rftuBic/s  iHght 
mad  aAvumtxte^  the  deBeriptiofi  of 
tbe  pcsillteoei  and  many  etbetv. 
•*  I  aro>  dear  S\p, 

Yoar*s  dvcr, 
C.  J.  Foa. 


'*  I  att  (lorte  KiandaUeed  at  harrnfg 
sa  iaag  dtol^iyfld  smiweriug  >'Qtir  l«t- 
tMBi  but  1  pttt  it  off,  89 1  am  apt  t(y 
do  avery  thtiig>«  fnom  doy^  to,  (31* 
QbiutMiaa$  and'  oh  tM  dssy,  Mrs. 
F.  was  taken  very  seriously  W^  wltii' . 
aifvv^ri  and  mnv  tbroa«  of  tiitf  iii- 
fUaamotory  kind.'^^Ybe  vhi4euee  of 
tbe  disonier  was  <^v«r  tbi»  day be'ii* 
uigbt^  bat  tbaagb  sbe  has  bo«R' 
Mending  ever  siacei  she  f»  still  weafto^ 
lionweiwr^  she  nliiy>  tiovvi  l>e  caltedj 
cacDpainaii?0iy  ipeakingf,  quire-  wMl ; 
and  I  di4:  not  IHia^  to  wite.  tUk  I 
oanid  tali  >  yog  thai  abe  waa  sv>;  I 
iMfMyouxga  on  wttii-  year  Gmeki 
and  I4»ng  to  kdaw^wfaeftlief  yoa  are 
aaiifondof  tbe  Odyssey  as<  I  aai,  aa 
aifao'  what  paogrcas  ymt'  kHMre  nmde 
io  tb&otlsir  poets.  The  Ptu^rohwt^ 
ytknm  yot»  a»k  albsi:,  vA,  I  Miete^ 
tk«  aams  Pkitavoli'  who  wtvitai  tbe 
Ltiros^  aad  wba'  eeridlnly  vnurof 
Ch»roaeai4  ia  lenpt>  I  aater  helnxl 
of  aay  otbei  autbor  ol^  that  aantfe, 
aMk  h«  Mmta^  caasy-  pbttwapibaid 


woitai '  I:  tUDfc  tttMi  jttaaaf  yiaif 
dbtpiar^'DMab,  yoa-  go  ^tiev  tbas^  I 
caa'dfiv^Mtfod  tlUM^b  ciam-  la  aea^ 
vf%  is'  h&  mauaer  ef  ]Xiiittfiatt« 
whidr  ia  Agostibjavyet  it  i«  baldly 
fair  tx»be  angry  Wilh  ktaHyfcr  craaWr 
hiOMg  a  daail%  of  [fdmei^aj  a  piandea 
(if  h  bd  one)  of  wii'aib  nearly  etery 
poet  haaboen  gnitty.  If  there  be  one 
who  has  nor,  1  suspect  it  irbe  whoaa 
ytHaasy  youare  going  toread>  I  itieais 
Dante.  I  have  e«ily  read'  part  of 
Daote,  and'  admiiv  bkn  veiy  muoh. 
I  think  the  brilliant  passage!^  are 
thicker  sef  in  \m  worfcis  dton  in  tboHi 
of  alnu)st  any  other  poe«;  bet  the 
want  of  eonrneetioa  atid  intensa 
maktthlfm  heavy;  and,  btfstdttsthe 
dMaulty  of  his  langnage>  which  I 
da  nor  think  mnch  of,  the  elkKuilly 
of  thati  part  of  hiatoi^te  wfaidi  he 
refera,  ts  mnch.  againar  hina«  ffit 
aUtisiODs;  in  Which  he  deal^  sot  a- 
linHare>  id  donse^fteej  most  of 
tlsenrkist. 

^  I  agretf*  iff  likififg  Aitnlda,  bof 
cannot  Mp  tblnktugf  kinald»'s  •  de^ 
tefvtioa<  in  hia  gardens veiyhiftHor 
t&  Roggiert^s. 

Or  fiaaa^^lf  oocki  b«L»ioc4n«l|Qi^ 
IfeU^  delude  e  delle  cose  b^ui» 

may  seem  to  soffife  a<n  estfiiresHleif 
rather  too  fkAiliaf,  ^sd  n^Mf  fM- 
jsi»;  but  ilr  ia  nsiich  tetter  fbfde^ 
senbiag*  she  sort  of  skfiatSoti  ita^^wliieh 
the  two  kemes  ai«  aupposetl  tcrbei 
than  ^ist'RomitfAnkmttvt'ttmft 
not  CO  meation  the  gavdeh  of  Af^ 
mi^  hehig  aU  dn  the  ili»de  of  the 
palaee,  atid  waH«d  rbtmd  bf  it,  \ctr 
stead  of  4he  bea^tHlil  eiMin^  db-' 
seritied  by  AeiMoi  D6  yon  ne^ 
tMiihi  toO|  fliai  ^onstti'  ha$  nftecif 
ifnprbveduponTai^,  hy  giVinf  tlifr 
song  tfv  praisei  of  pleasore  to  «  nyex^ 
riAht^r  than  to  k  pafityt  >  1^1^/  tf  jtMX- 
wanv  mrf  laibftdortibd  ab^lMf  Gkedt 
poets  or  othersy  tilEft  I  caa  gtte  fm, . 
do^  iM  spara  mei  for  k  ia  ar  fAitat  de^ 
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su^  su^}q<;U^  wUh.  ODO  who  h4&  a 
t(H»  relish  i^r.  tb^ 

''  i  do  qot  wQodor  at  vour  papr 
siooate  admiration  of  the  iliadj  and. 
a^^oee  vtlth.  yovr  as*  to  this  paculiar 
l:ifQaiii(y  of  most^  oC  the  parta  you. 
n^eotioo.    The  interview  of  PriaiKk 
aiid  AcbiUea  ig^  I  thinks  the  finest 
of  ail,    I  ratb^.tbiiik  thatri»  An- 
iVoooache's  first  lamentationj    she. 
dweiU  too  moptv  upon  her  cbiki> 
and  top  little  upon  Hect^^r,  but  nqay 
be,  i  am  wrong.    But  your  referring, 
to  the  fourth  bqok  ooly  for  Aga- 
loemoan's    brotherly    kindnew^    I. 
ajiould  alsqost,  suspt^ct  that  you  h^d 
Dpt  ft^fifsieotly  noticed'  the  <U(t>ttine. 
delicacy  ^i^.  kindoess,  with  which, 
hj^  spe^ks^  of  hi^i  in  thie  tenth,  v* 

'*  We  have,  not  at  all  fixed  oar 
time  for  going  to  Fdf  is  yet.  MrstF; 
dpstres  to  be:  n^ost  Idndly  jreineni«> 
hcrad  to  you, 

'*  I  am  very  truly^ 

My  dear  Sii,  your*s  ever, 
C.  J*  Fo3u 
1^.  $.  r  dq  n9.t  koQw  which  is  the 
hest  translation  of  Qoi>Quixj>te}  I 
l\av^  only:  read-  Jarvisj,  wbieh  I. 
think,  yesy  indi&rent*  I  liked 
Feijpo  very  aiuchwh^  l.rood  hiia> 
bjit  I  have  not  his  wcrlu» 


'*  Ntx  PBARtS;a, 
"  Mrs.  FoK  h^s  bad  two  letters; 
f^ooi  yqu»  oner  froqi  Dover,  which 
niras,  longer  coming  tban  any  letter 
tjfet  wa^>  and  one  firoqi  Chester, 
and  desii^es  mf  to  th^nk  you  fos  hec> 
U^PVgb.sbp  has  np  e&cuiiB>  that  I 
kpow  ofg  eacfpt  idleness^  for  opt 
dpijig  so.  herself  She  has  b^  ano- . 
chef  bad  col4».  with  .rhei^matinoj^ 
l:|ut  isi.thiipk,  God^  nearly  well.  Wor 
4».  nf^  wepdf£,a^  y^gr  .fin^M^i^  tjm 


differenee.  batmen  Fraaqh  wftitMur 
disb  maQoet %^  in  fiuuat  irwitnifMr 
a^kpe,  very  great*;  a^  i  doubt  «aiiiQUe 
whether  we  hafe  gifeett  supeiioiil^^ 
io  Qioie  intinMite.  Gonnootipn^  !•» 
conopensate  onr  iQ/erioritjK  id  tbisi 
reflect}  y(oa  reoiember,.  qo  donb^ 
Qpwper^scbacaictcr  of  us  in  tb^Taskii 
ifc  is.ciMi^ent, 

'<  I  do  iH>t  think  wi&  hew  seen. 
any  thing  worth  inentipniiig  sl^eo^ 
y<ou  wqat»  or  rather  sinpe  Hn,  F«. 
wrote  to  yoo  after  her  prqfeQtati6iii9 
only  we  were  one  day  atEainey,  £bih. 
mer^y  the  Duke  efOrkansiv  wbklii. 
though  in.astete  of  neglect,  it  s|itt> 
very  beaotifuli.WQbavie  seen  Wa<Uifmi 
Duchesn^ia  %gsiQ>  in  RoxaOe^  iat 
Baja^et,  and.  either  the  pars  suited* 
her  better  than.  Uie  others,  or  she  i«i 
very  mueh  improred^  My  wcn-li.  ill 
fipiihed,  and  we  stay*  noir  ooly  im 
expectation  of  my  breither>  wbo» 
writes  wflird  that.b^  will  be  Weith^) 
2d  of  Novembnr».we  sbaU,  ef  eearacv. 
stay  spme  daya  with  bim«  acid  sofe 
out|  I  think,  tfaei  7th<  Ihdsmtmilm 
visits.to  your  |riftiiids)th9  cfifnsui^  as4 
dined  with  Le  Brun;  he  setMt 
heavy^  but  if  bc^  is  the  atibqr,  as 
they  say  hei  is,  of  the  Chancellor 
Maupepu^'s.iiddresses  to  the  parlia- 
meut  at  the  eodof  LoiMsXVlk'M 
reign »  it  must  be  his  situatioo  that 
has  litupified  hino,  for  .they  are  very 
good  indeed.  As  you  had  a  ctiriostty 
about  an  overtMwn,it  is; very,  well  it 
\i(aS(jiaMsfied  at  ^.chesp  atfata  Wer 
shall  be  vefjr  glad  to:  hearitbal.  yo«»T 
m9iJe  pC  tiftvelbog^baa  beei^  al^ieiaded- 
yfkih  Bo  worsen  popse^enees^  ^' 

'^  I  snpppse  you  will  now^  go^m 
earnest  to  laww  I  do  imi*)uasim* 
nweh  of  thO:  matter,  but  I  sutpeeai 
that  a  regnkuEaOeodance  (a^A  witiM 
attention)  to  the  courts,,  i^  scili  jmetc^ 
important  than  any  reading  whalr< 
evers  yon,  afeoerse,  read  Bkwfe*. 
slpae  oyer  andoyev  agaift ,  and  if  at« 
pnjr  ttik90  whet|i«iiyauulgsiedpriiik: 
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verybett  amongtJu/ wodrtro  \¥M(^r9; ' 
•llrayfir  casjr    aiid   inteUigible  j  •  far 
Tnor*5  correct  th*ti  Hdfti^, 'aiid  !<« 
studied  and  made- ap  than  Eobtet* 
8t>n.'   -It  IB  a  pity  7011  did  doI  see> ' 
wMle  y<>ii  Mfrre  here,  Vittersort,  the ' 
grM^Gnidftiv,  if  It  were  only  for' 
the  purpose  of  knowiog  hofv  f^st 
it  H  po«sibl&  for  the  human  voice  to 
l^o^kiioat.  i  ndifit  i^ct  it^s .    ;I  be  1  i^ v6  - 
he  ookild  ^redto  fbe'wlioie  Ili^diii* 
four  'heuni.     H«  M«  ff  great  dt-al  of 
knowledge  «»f  All  kinds,  and  it  i^  well 
hehasy  for  ot  ht«  rattt^  lie  would  ran 
oat  a   icodflmte  stock'  in-  half  an  - 
hofir;    1  ltt>|x^«oonfrto  hear. yoa  arc 
got  «ifib.lo  DobliAV  direct  yiou  tiext 
toSt.  A&iie*s  Hill;  wbero  ^f  e  hope  to 
be  bf  ttie  «3th-  of  nsit  mouth.    I 
lind«  the  Bairoi)(*t  and  Grattan  are 
b€th  in-  BfTgland,  sd  t  have  uo  mes* 
jwge  to  send  to  your  coaniry.     We ' 
'  havejtvt  begun  the  Roman  comique, 
and  have  already  fouiki  the  origitnib 
«f  «e«eittl.cif  Fielding's  bloody  noas; 
fcCiwliich  made  you  so  angry.     We 
are  just  ^oing  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Mcieain^ 

'  -Yottr  affectionate  friejpds,  .   •, 
.  C.J.  Fox. 

E.  Fox. 

Hotel  de  Ricbelieii,  6ct.  S8. 


'<  Mr    DJBAtl    BIB, 

«<'Pray  do  not'  tluok  yoti  tttiuble 
me,  but  quite  thc-contrary,  by  writ- 
ing to  in«>  aod  especially  ou  Uit  sub* 
jcct  of  jotir  pw)c|i€fll  stiKlies.'  What 
J  do  DOt  like  itt  ymx  letter  M,.y(M^ 
account  of  joursfH}  and  I  am  ;^<f8jc\^ 
awttiter'in  Dublin,  <A^hivh  may  not 
be  ao  usefiilto  you4n  other  respects, 
may  not  bp  quire  so  weir  for  your 
beallh;  wliicb,  «tter  all,  is  iiie 
grand  article  Mrs.  F.  has  nbt  writ- 
trn  lately,  because  you  Uadoottotd 
her  bow.to  diccctj  au^  at  a^er  bad. 


not  fa^afd  of  f  ot»^lf^nrri%<te  Mf 
l<^tt^  abe  direcMd  to  Gteanetift,  kiR 
feared  that  might  not  60.  -  Sh&^' 
tmA.mc  to  Uifevtfrf  ihin^^itei  » 
knid  loyou^v  •       •  -.         >'*♦* 

•  •*  I  am  ¥e^y  glad  p^  pncfer  Aitf^  - 
ripides  to  TStphor^bsv  be^^ause^k  im' 
my  taste  :*  thdugh  f  anb  t>ot  sute'that 
it  iswot  tJteugbt  a  Iteresy.  He(Kiir.)  • 
appears  to  ii)e  to  \\9tvt  c^p^li  hHire 
of  facility  and  DSturisfti  iiiaway^  dl 
writing  than  the  ckher.    llie^pepdh  - 
3''ou  mentiot^  of  Eloctra  i»  Indeed 
beautiful;  4>ut  when  7011  have  raad 
sonie  mor^^  of  £ar^ides,  pefh^ 
you  will   not  think  it  quite  nnri- 
railed.   .Of  all.  Sop|}ecies>  ^ieytvi 
like  Elect ra- dearly  the  best,  •  and  1* 
think  your  eprthet  to  Ocd..  Tyra. 
a  Kpry  jnst  one ;  k  is  1  eall/  to  mc  n 
Tery  ,  uisdgreeable    i^l^y  $    aod-.  fet* 
there  are  03aQy>  who  not  only  prefer 
it  to  Electra,  btit  reckon  it  the  ^nesc 
sp<*cimen.of  the  Greek  theatre.    I* 
like  his -other  two  playa  upon  tho- 
I'heban  story  lK>th  better^  i.  %  the 
Oed.  Co),  and  the  Antigone.  •  hst 
the  latter  there  is  a  passage  io  jber 
ai»&wer  to  Cicero-  that  is,  perb^s, 
the  aublMQeat  in  the  world  j  and,  in 
ina»y  |>itrts  'of  the  play  there-  i»*  a 
spirit  ulmost  miraculous,  ifras  ttis 
said,  Sophocles  was  past  eighty  wbisji 
he  composed  it.     Cioero  has^fSMide' 
great  uw  of  tbe  passage  I  alioddJo^ 
in  bis  oration  for  Milo.    X  «a|>poBe 
you  selected  £Iipp,  and  Ipfa«tn  Attlky 
on  ticooafu  of  Hacine;  and^  I^hope. 
you  iiavc  observed  witli  WfiaitMaE^  •. 
treree   judgmeat   he  4>js  knilated/ 
them.    Io '  the  .cbafacter  ^  tiip!p. 
only,  I  think  he  has  ^Hen  jhortof • 
h  i s  or  igi nal .    Tl>e  scene  of  Phedra'« 
discovery  of  her  .iote  ■  to  hen  ntuar,. 
be  h%8  imit^Hed  pretty  cjoi^cly^-^ind 
if  l)e  has  not  aurpassexl  it,  it  is  only 
bcoaa*te  that  was  impoasifak^  .  li^ 
Clytemnestra>  too>  is-cx<5clfent,  but 
would  have  bec«  better  if  he  had* 
ventiued  to.^brid0''OQ   the  f€%^' 
Ore»l«' 


J»,Atikth»9ma'SMi 


my 


OMfMi  tf^  Wlftt  (MM*.  Lot  cnah^ 
Wlkidi  )r|«  ftMtidi)  id  the  Ortek 
Ipbi|e«ift^  I  Kke  eniremelys  btitit 
b  c6iiidM  bf  Afftrtoile  fti  n  change 
«pf  4Aflraci0r,«^n^,  I  think,  \vt9i\f. 
IViteps  tile  toddte  dttdge  in  mtu6* 
liNiiy  wUck  b6  tlso  ctfi^ofts,  is  lets 
cMlaiible.  M^«r,  tbotigh  tb«  bi^a 
lilayt  of  E«t.  which  yotl  hAt6  rtead^ 
flf6  lUiAHitHci^iy  mxmg  bis  best,  I 
y/Hii  i^otfir«  tor  assure  you,  that  ih6t6 
att  fmit  ctheti  you  win  Hkci  fcrtl  ^. 
veir,*  Medea,  Phttfiiss«,  HeracHd^i, 
dtfd  Aloeslis  t  irtth  the  fast  df  «rhich> 
if  i  fallow  any  thfngof  ycmf  caste» 
/6ilitiil  be  ^chanted.  Maftyfaalts 
^re  fodfld  Vilh  if,  but  tfidse  hnitn* 
leid  CO  the  fft^itst  bdtfdtres.  Wot 
hMraaicd,  If  IttrcaMn  letity  is  A 
Httle  im|>roper  iti  tt  vf^j$f4yi  bt$ 
Aaoiie  afttfrw^rdii  aind  life  tfirniedr- 
tftc  consCqottioef  cf  thjft  siiafne  bi^g 
tf  tHort  tiMn  bumacreKiertion,  arffbrd 
<be  iinesc  picture  of  an  heroic  mind 
Ait  Exists.    The  Speech  bi&grnnin^ 

Besides  tbe  two  foil  h^e  read,  and 
tire  foaf  I  have  recommended^  Her- 
euies  Ftlrens,'  Ipb.  mllranR,  Hccirtia; 
Iflcebifr;  artd  Trbaclet,  are  ai!  vtry 
efteeHent'Thecy  come  lefiii  Sttpplices, 
£tecfrtf,  awl  Mefdnf  Ormm  and 
AnditHiiachtf  ahre,  ft^  my  jodgmenf ,' 
the  Wortt.  ^  have  not  mentioned 
Rfaesift  and  Cyclops,  because  tM 
former  is  not  tb"o«^ht  to  btf  realJy 
Buripides*,  and  tlie  latter  i^  entirely 
domic,  or  ratlier  ff  Ttry  coarse'tarce ; 
^Icellent,  however,  in  \xi  way,  and 
the  conception'  of  \he  cbarefcters  not 
AnttM  Afftt  o^StRikfsp^rKsXalibaAF. 
i  ^uid  never  Unbh.  if  I  were  to 
Jksi  iMpyaeVf  go  upon  Enfipfdftsf.  in 
two  ver}«  Burterki  pohife,  l^owever, 
ke  \n  oirmtily  fair  excelled  by  fio^ 
ptiode^:  1st,  in'  tb6  introdQcriool  of 
p^optt  iv^jtctt  in  Che  songv  Of  the 
cftofus:  and  2dly,  irf  the  matrsge^ 
^     n  6f  hi*  plot.    Thr  e«rreme  iftH 


itfariififf  cf  tb«  dio^«M^«  in  Mcdta  fuf^ 


feritfg  fatff  to  tin  iNfP  ekildntT,  Mi# 
o^  thai  in  fhMHii  letting  her  h»n| 
faeMJf,  Without  Che  td^t  ktletzipt  i<9 
prevent  it,  ha*  bcieA  oAeh  and  jostif 
ridiculed  1  but  What  iimff  faiilta^ 
w^tie  thifete  M«  such  et^ssif^  h^d- 
iie»i'  Pn/wtife  sedn,  and  let  ndo 
know.  If  ydtt  have  fts^  niore  df  fhefto 
ptajra,  whikt  yoti  thinlt  of  them. 

''  If  ycm  do  MC  ^  to  btMltf  bt" 
fatt  tny  brother  rtturas,  yon  htfl 
bettei'  eomfdMsion  ftknebodf  to  dM 
at  the  Royal  Hosj^ital,  fefT  ikM§ 
books  of  whieh  Mts.  If.  I^dx  UmA 
the  diJtfge  ftr  ydU,  hht  #hioh«  Hi 
she  Writes,  she  does  not  kndw  Wher0 
to  setfd.  r  thihk  ntff  bfothfet's  t^ 
turn  a  verr  bad*symptoff  of  th#f#h 
tentloHs  Of  Goveromeht  With  Higi^M 
to  poof  Ird^ndi  but  th*t  is  ft  stfe^* 
jeci  «s  kilitfxtl,  though  net  io  ^t^ 
svnt,  as  tbar  of  Boripid)^. 

Yotfr*^,  crcr  iitoA  trnlf , 
C.  I.  FoiH.* 

F.  9.  when  yon  narte  read  tW 
two  fareweH  speeches  of  Medea  aB<f 
AlcMis  to  their  cMtdfen';  I  do  tiM 
thidk  yon  will  9Ay  that  Bleetrs^a  H 
ttaiite  mirivlSfed^  fl^ugtf  merf  dt^ 
telSent  ufndohbtedff  it  hf. 


'•  iSi  tjWr  9r»; 

'*  f  etictose  yott  a  tetter  ftrf  Mr, 
fe.  PonsoDb}*,  to  whom  also  I  men-» 
ttened  you  fff  9  lefter  I  wrote  hiiti  i 
few  day*  ^bvce,  upon  andrber  snbfeet". 
We  rfre  rcry  happy,  indeed^  to  heaf 
#9  ihuch  better  account  of  j6vet 
health,  that*  that  which  yoU:  %thf6 
hi  font  former  letters.  Now  x^stt 
yotf  are  settled  hi  Dublht,  rfntf  batfti 
at  it  witb  the  law,  I  ought  not,  nc* 
eofding  to  conmoo'  ndtitfbs,  td 
answer  your  ^u^^ibO's  abbttt  JEk^ 
diyfes,  kt,  but  1 2rtnr  of  opinion,  that 
Ihe  sit^y  of  good  authors;  and  esptfi 
.ctally  poet*,  otig^  oetef  tcr  be  ifttser^ 

Q  pameA 


diiil 


MUftME^^MP-ttaiirMkiV^f. 


nlit(ed%f 'anylmaft  ichD.w  to  upe^  > 
or  wrii»:l(ir  the  pablic»  civ  todcoA 
who  boiamy  ocrasioct  Co  laxiiifl'iiiiih' 
gtal^i^^^echef  k  be.  fui  9ffgu* 
roent,  for  tUu*itration«  foriofj||iit>6t)W- 
for  teotiment,  or  any  other  purpose. 
I  Mid  nothing  of  i&ichylus^  because 
I  know  but  little  of  him;  I  read 
two  of  his  pla>!9»  the  bcptcim  "apud 
Thtbas/wid  the  Pretneibeus,  atOic- 
Aed;  lof  which  I  do  iiot  rerBeiDber 
nrachy  qxcept  that  l  iiked  the  U^ 
iu^  the  h^t.  I  ha^'e  stoce  fcad  ihe 
ikMRTBidcs^-  ia  wliich  there  a;e«  iu> 
<bubt»' OMfit  Mbltcne  paiaagteK*  but 
in  general. the  figures  are. too  fopcrfd 
ibd  harder. Any  4iKle;'  and  thrrc  ia 
lOQpina^h.af.the  graod  aiul  terrific 
ttd  gigdntic,  witfaonr  a  niiMDr<»  of 
WKf  Ifatiag^eitbei-  tender  hmt ^W^antt 
OT' ekganlt,  >which  keeps  the  mimi 
ieD  aiudi.:oo  the  8ifel)(4u,  TUta, 
iieftraa.ta  a»y  taste;  -aod  1  feel  the 
tl^  siolc  objection  to  most  part)  of 
ibie  Paradise  Lest,  though  in  lh«^ 
^ama  thcne.are  most,  splendid  ex* 
ee^tons«-£rc  Paradise  ice.  \  ha?e 
b<Miiid  iltat  itiie  Agaoxeoin^r  if  you 
fia  fiODqiKr.  lis  .obscurity,  ia  the 
finest  of  ali  J£achy Jus's  pliys;  aoci 
I  will  atteix^pt  it  when*  i  haA%  a 
little  time*  I  quite  Jodi?  to  hear  how 
jmi>  are  -captivated. wit b  Alcesd^, 
fiir  capttFotedl  am  sure  yoa  will 
be*      ■*.'  * '  '.» 

:.  f'Mi^s,  Fox  desires  <ct.be  rea^enat* 
bescdkinxtiy^  iwehavc  begea^  s^rcat 
4eal  .frotbduune  ibcae  lasttwo  inpoliiSf 
tmic^KAt  X„cmi  Uobert*s^aad  WoborUi 
snd*  2irir«lWieitbread*»$  .wc;.iire  now 
titfFe^  ml  -liope,  to  slay  with  iittle 
Intenoption;  .  and  very  ha{>py,'M4r 
«C!e  to  bsib'Tfe  quie«iy  agaiuttjiitnigh 
t>nr  pasties  .ifiereyt^ry  pleasant }  atul 
i  thi11k.changeoJFairatthi9.tune  of 
tlie  year  is  always  good  tor  tk()  qoUs 
to  wliichi  IVlr«i«  Jiax  is  so  *uUj^Gt, 
-.  ".  f  wfflsinat.grang  to.end  \»jthoat 
ooticiog.  Pindar;  I  dare>say(^  ob* 
awi^riilci  are  chiddjr  owing  toAoar 


wm\<4  <^H9iH  i9fipdu«is<iKt  ttf^ti^ 
lusion^ ;  his  style  is  oiprei  fi^ltpf^Ua-. 
sioofi  than^l^nt  sii^y-akket  poett  c&- 
c9pt'<»P«ffe>W».>:na«t%i  w||Oji«#i»  4bat 
accoufit  sp,4ii^GQlt.»  ;and»^  t|ft  j  tbiok^ 
0^  ibat  #ocH»nt  o^b^  Thcr^a* 
pas<iai^s.iB  Piodar  0^.  «q^.4o.  i£ 
i^  ^yo^df.an):  thii^  bat  thcr^aat 
of  interest,  ia  l)M'Sah^cts,a^d,  jf  ii 
is.  nqt  hl^^heqiy  t»  /»y  so,«4H3«)k« 
cessive  ^a-pfuslpn  of  wof4sy..j|aaLe 
him  sdn^nhii^^  bord«H'i|)g  -upqa  ;e«» 
dious.  Tjliere  i«  a  tin^  in  ttbp.cde- 
l^rated  pa^siige  in.tbe.se(.-o^4.0iym- 
pickj  wl^icb  .hegias  0-0^^  i  sra'-jjs 
£i9(ctf,9V)fi«  tbU.^s  quiiCtU^eqapIlcd 
:n  a^ny  .^m  y/i)atcver£  «af»4  the 
swieetn^sft.fiiihe^pr^crdinf;  pav^  d<N 
scrlhiug  tiie  bappj,i;ilapd.s»  is  iu  ii« 
way  almost  as  g0od»  Pia)(  Jj^  us 
hear  £rpm  you  Kooqu^Uiav^.^ra,  are 
w^ II,  ami  ib^ppy:  it  >*fja  rc4(|  the 
Her^idas  afi'^yrii^idt's,  ^ay't^Uicc 
if  you^ix;.  particularly  ^t^itck  b|]<»w 
p^i^sage  i^^,DeinophOoti;s  pan  ;/l  yoa 
mi5vit4,]LwiU, point  it.9ut.io.1iQu. 

5t.Aaii.VUfU«^49TKlay..  .,..„. 

.  /\P.  S.' Ayoodl^k*  we  :said#o  ba 
very  cQipfuoi^iiu.  the  W^st^.of  Eo* 
glaij4iJie«i^:we  iwiye  a  fe^^f ^bot 
f«v«.  11^ .  boo4<i  vhicbu  joft-  left 
were  sexAt  by,  luy .  brpt|^er»  1^^-^^  <^ 

hOiOjjr    ^()}^;  iO.  ,t^ui    Ji^Vi/^  l|tffK;!tMO> 

broughnUonj^^..  :       ....  „    . 


rrm 


/'  My  0£AafjBiK>i  .1  ,f.~'  V 
, "  I.  l^aJ(4/ ^st^day^  forihf  first 
lime*  .^  *f|«»ii  t^at.^i^cHi^anj^.^^ea 
Vf^ry  uftwcM4  P9ay.>loK  "«?,  H?ar  in 
writing  jpift^,  line^itbw>f,lo^4;«?n^. 
f^ici^t^ie.  B^iHVt.qr,  ^,m  ^tJ«» 
ai>i.r(*covered.  I  know  yoi^j^^  ^xr 
cu«e)ff|y»tj^vinftb6?nisft.l<2flg  pith- 
put,  w.ri4iugt:9ihth^^nui:^,<^  ^  coa- 

enough 


M^vfiaAm^S^  &mb  ifoii/% 


mil 


^Mi«te  iwiMr  bfttrt  liere  «r  nttle« 
more  Ift^  tbroewec^k^;  srnd'  h<»pe' 
soon  Hi  gtft-agntii  toinv  Gnfck,  ^nd . 
rtiyfihuolr/,  but*  bithettd  have  bad 
♦<fc)  tiuwy*  vi^hanti  to  bfrt e  macd' 
lipfNtif^et  liiave  re^d  Iphigrnia  in 
AuK$  ftrice^  I  tef<f  wrote,  ^nd  think 
much  more  highlr  df  it  fhnn  I  did 
oti  Hie  fim'  rMdinflf.  Tlfc  «erne 
^'hcre  the  qaarrel  Knd  retx^iyciJiation 
betivfeen  ihe  brothers  »«,  titis  nlwar* 
b^cnWamed;  on  ac»coiint  of  tbe  too 
<}ukk  ch.inge  of  mind  in  MenelRtB ; 
bwt  I  like  it  very  mireK;  flrtd  I  hero 
rt- something  in  tbe  niftnuer  of  it> 
t^x  pdts  me  in  mStid  of  Brdtus  and 
Oa«<lus,  in  Shakespeare.  We  have 
hnd  no  tcrjr  good  weather^  bot  thin 
p»ice  ba»'  bten  In  p^&ai  beauty, 
greater,  if  possible,  thiMi  'ever,  in 
thfre  any  eb«ince  of  your  comiffg  to 
Bngfand?  If  tlrere  'm  yon  know  we 
expect  and  insist  « that*  •>'Ou  come 
direcfrfy  hither.  I  hope  tbht,  wlrh 
the  exception'  of  -  a  few  occasional 
viifiii  of  two  or  three  days,  I  shalJ 
be  berr  with  little  ihferroplion,  lill 
rt»e"mfc^tiiig  of  parlrflnl''nr.  Mrs. 
¥<>%  de8lr«»  me  tO'  saf  «wry  tlYiDCf 
ihat'h  kifiti  for  her.  6he,  tbo»  say« 
th^  bttibtsetn'tao  b\»y  to  write;  and 
tlMft'fruth  18.  f hat  the  oompany  we 
li«rt^had'  here  ha«  entirely  taken  Ap 
!ier  time.  Prjylose'  00  time  kk 
writing. 

Your'n,  ever  affectionately, 
C.J.  Fox. 
St.  Ann*?Hill,T«Hi*hy..     ' 

^  P.  S.'  F  aiu  uure  \t  wilt  give  you 
pfe^u¥6  toiiear  that  Grattati's  Mc^ 
cest' iftUie  H.  of  C.  was  complete 
ttnd -ackt^owledgcil^  even  by  ibo«e- 
*whol^ad  entertaified  great  hopes  of 
his  fkilnre. 

'*^I  do  not  ktJow  what  interest 
your  Veiations  liavc  in  the  county  of 
Downe,  nbr  what  yoo  have  with 
)hem :  but  if  their  interest  could  be 


gM  In  *  fmaat^  of-MrniMcMe^*  I*^ 
8hoi>id'be"ver^ta|ipy  f  if  yt^^hnal^ 
httir  bow.'dMf  »ijteutkut  ciaf  y in^  on* 
I'  tNoold'  ^'diligQd  too  yo\x  iiymx,' 
wtKdd^iiientlmi  iCL  '  v-t        •  r 


'    f*  Mir  jinxJi  sitti  ■  t 

♦'It  gives  Mrs.F.  andmegMtf 
pifamire  to  hear  that  yoa^  thiak.yoa 
amget^Hig  better^  and  thatitoo^ia: 
spfte  of  the  weather^  whicb^tif  tt  baa' 
b«en  with  you  as  with  ui^bas  beetf 
by  no  means  favooratile'to  sinsba* 
complaint  as  your's.     The  sooDor 
yoi»  can  come  tbe  better $. and  h 
cannot  help  hoping  that  tfaia  air  mUk 
do  you  good.    Farts  of  the  firatt  tnA- 
sftil  nrore  of  the  second  bopkbf  tho 
7&neld,  are  cnpiral  iatleed^  tbtf  do* 
script  ion  of  the  night  aack«of:atowB«» 
being  a  snbjeot  not^oachodliy'lloA 
mer,  hinders  it  from  having  that  ap« 
pe&rance    of    too  close  ^  Imttltioii' 
w>bich  Vivgli's  other  battba.hanw^ 
atid    the    dstaih,    Priaitifs   'iieaahi.> 
HHen*s  appeannoe,  Hontoria  tta  tiie 
drt^m,  and  roany  other*«  wot  ta* 
chanting.  <     The    Proefn>   tpa»   to 
>Emcss*s  narratioti  is  [perfection*  iu* 
self.  '   The  part  about  Sinon  And 
Jsaocoon  doei  no>-80  inochn^eMt 
11)9,  chough  >1  havei  ivMiimgt.io  «)r 
ai^dinst  it.     Perhaps  it  is  too  loi»gi 
botwhatever  be  tlieoro^^.i/lbel  it 
to  be  rather t:old.  J^rto  ybor  Irkiidf 
heresy,  Icannormnch.'wondflraf^clp 
blame-  it,  since  I  ^di  to  be  ofntte; 
tmtae  opinion. myself^  but  I  am  Hdv: 
a  convert;  and  lay. xhidf  i-oasoniig^''. 
tlMt,'  tltoQgb  ibe  dfltacbed  |iarta»of 
tbe  iEiiei4  apppor   to   me^to  be 
effna^to  any  ibtog,  th^  stiey  aad 
characters  appear  more  faulty  every 
time  I  read  it.     My  chief  objection 
(I  n^eaii  that  to  (be  chai^cter  of 
^ndas)  is>  of  coarse,  not  so  much 
felt  in  the  three  first  books ;  but  af- 
terwards^  he  h  always  either  insipid 
0  2  or 


imi^ 


JUfr.  Aor.M  th^Onrnk  P)k«#« 


■gainal  hifli»  and  never. jor  him. 
^*  The  ^Mit8  of  the  war,  too,  ara 

Xk9k  ilokiDgi  «Dd  Miii  »d  Uaana> . 

who  most  interest  you,  are  in  effect 

exactly  alike.^  fittt>  in.  part^  I  %^- . 
mire  Vh-git  raoM  aadf  more  eTery 
day^  such  as  those  I  have  alluded  to 
iti  the  setoiid  book  ;  the  finding  of 
Aftdf«maelite  in  the  xhird^  drsty 
thito|; , rdatiog  to  Dido;  the  siitn 
hook  I  t^a  visit  to  Evander,  iti  the 
ejghth;  N($Qi  and  £oryalQK»  Me- 

'2SeoUof*s  4^tb>  and  many  otliers. 

'  Jo  t>omt  of  fjatotoo  I  think  bido 
equal,  if  90tsupf»nor,  to  any»thingin 
aoiott.  Of  Shakenf^eare^  or  £iiri« 

,pida6  3  fo^'ma,  thai  is  toying  evoty 
tkiag.  ' 

**  Ooe  fbtog  which  delight;*  ine  in 
the  IlVad  and  Odyssey,  and  of  whids 
there  tanothtag  hi  Virgil,  is  the 
|4ctQra  of  manners,  which  aeem  to 
'm  so  truly  delineated.  The  tihrea 
Ib  which  Homer  lived  iindoafhtedly 
fjff¥6  litu  a  great  advantage  in 
this  respect ;  sincei  from  his  near* 

'  attia  ti>  the  that»  of  which  he  writes. 
What  wt  Mwaya  see  to  be  inventipa 

'  in  yiFglilt   a(^pears  like  the  plain 

'  tnith  in  Bomer.    Upon  this  prin- 

^dfkt  a  friend  of  mina   observed, 

'  tkat  lie.  characters  in  Sbakespeara'a 
l^atorical  plays  ^ays  appear  more 
tfitik  than  tbdrse  m  bw  otheni.  Bnt, 
^ckuivft  of  thia  a^anfage,  Homtsr 

"  oeitainFy  attends  to  character  mc^o 
Ihap .  hU,  hliiiator.  1  hope  your 
frknd,  with  ^  Us  partiolLty,  will 

''  not  maintam  thsit  the  sindk  in  the 
lUat   JElieii^.  compadng   Dido  to 

.  Biaaa,  is  eettial  to  that  in  thnOdyir^ 
s^,  ooaapaftng  Nareissa  to  her« 
ctthar  iai  proprtetj  of  apf^ttcalfettr  QV 


IntaitttynfdaaBtindMi.  Ifthams* 
an  A'ppollonins  Bhoisai  where  joa 
are,  prey  kok  al  MoAanVapoech* 
Lik^  iwum  $6§i7m^  yvd  wM  par* 
cahra,  that  even  in  Dido'a  ftnaH 

he  hats  imitated  a  piA  daal,  wmk 
etpeebJly  thoso^fftpi^Mve  iindL^iid- 
dcQ'  difns,  9^irfira  U  UneOyJ^A  hot 
tk^He  has  i|iada  wabd^FoPia- 
provementi,  aM,  on:  the  whoh^  ^ 
ia^  perhaps,  tho  &fleit  thing^di'aA 
poetry^ 

'*  Now,  ifyotf  are  not  Ured  6raU 
this  criti<SsaR;  it  ianoi  my  i^mk. 
The  bad  weather  has  prte^v«dia 
verdnre  here»  wluch  makes .  f^  more 
hci^iitiful  than  ever  ^  and  Mrs.  F. 
is  in  nice  good  health,  aod^  fO  ev^y 
thing  goes  ur'ell  wiih'  me,  whieh  J 
am  snra  yon  ^iil  like. to  hea^  •  bet 
I  have  not  yet  had  a  ni^auent  §bc 
history.  I  sent  yon,  some  weeM 
ago,  though  \  forgot  to  meoticm  it 
in  my  letter,  some  books  yon  had 
left  in  England,  by  a  g^ndeinao, 
whose  name,  1  think*  ia  Gvoker. 
It  was  Rolkaton  who  nndertodk  to 
give  them  Um,  directed  to  yon  m 
Capel-strcei  I  added  lo  them  a 
dupUuate  I  had  of  Miller,  on  thn 
English  Cooathntlon' :  a  book  dedi- 
(jsted  to  me,  and  which  is  written 
on  the  b^t  and  sooadtst  principles; 
but  1  fear  it  is  move  instructive  tloa 
aaan^ng,  as«  though  a  very  seiislbla 
man,  hii  was  not  a  lively  one. 
Tonra,  very  affecrtonatcfy, 
CJ.Fox. 
$k.  Aime's  HiU,  WdbMt^. 

P.  A.  Bvan  in  (he'  first  ^p^, 
i£neaa  says,  ^,5has  ^'ai#  Mnkm 
Jkmd  supar  ifOierk  mtm:  Can  y9» 
b^artbi>> 


*&#tf 
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,  [PttdSf  Tfii  ISIbmorandv^'  ov"  this  Subject.}' 


:    •  T"*  ^^^  ^^'^^^  '^^'  ^^^"^  ^^^ 
'  ,.  JL  Xlj$lo  was  apbointed  biiM^- 

^est^  9'4^.^^^i^  Extraordinaiy  ip 

,i^be^Otto(Qaa  Poric,.lic  happened  to 

be  in  habits  of  frequent  intercoursie 

ly^iijii^lylr.  ^anrisou^.  aR  afcbjUiact  of 

great ,  etpioence  ia  tbe  we&t  of  En- 

^t^4i  ^bo  haa  ther^  ^iveo  various 

l^ery  splendid  ()|roofs  qt.  bis.  profes- 

'sional4(alePts,  esppci;ill^  lu  a  public 

puildilng.  of  Grecian  a^^^it^ tu^e  ,at 

IChcstd*.    J^i.  ijarriiott  bad  besides 

vStudifd.  many  jcpev>  ^nd   to  great 

;jj^r|)ose  at  Uoa>e...   I^^rd  glgva  i?oa- 

^  full  t;c(  1^11)1^  tberefore.  on  'the  benefUs 

ibat,^ight  ppskibiy  be  derived   10 

the  i\xt9  ui  this  CQt^ntry,  in 'case  ^n 

opportunity  could  be  fouod  for  stu* 

\,d)^ing  minutely  ^c  ar^hilectvire^aud 

^ujpture  of  ancient  Grieecei  and 

"^  bi$  opinidu  .very  decidedly  was,  that 

^alihQygb^  we  fpight^  pq^is^ss  exapt 

iqe^^pr^fnent3  of  tb^  b^iIdl^g8  at 

^t^e^g^  y^t  a.  youngs  fu^tist  could 

nevcif  forip- to  ^himself  ^n  adeqqatc 

cpnceplioQ  pf  their-  mi  note  details, 

,  cQ^nbi  nation 8,  and  gegerat .  efFec|s, 

^  without  having   before   hira  some 

'  suci  sensible  reprcsenfatjoo  of  them 

,    as  m.i&ht  be  cogtveyed.  by'f^i^^.  Ibis 

advice,  rwt^ch  laid  tbe  groundwork 

or  Lord  Elgin  s  piM>uiu  in  Graece, 

)ed^  tp  .t^e    further    consijlfer^tiQO, 

ibitf  since  any  knowledge  wl^ich 

'Nv)is  possessed  oif  tbc^  buildings  Ivid 

*t>beh^  obtained   under  the  peculiar 

disadvajntages  which  the  prejudices 

and  jealousies  of  tbe  Turks  liad  ever 

thrown  in  tbe  way  of  snch  attempts, 

any  favourable  circumstanees  which 

LcN'd  Elgin's  ea^Mssy  might  offer 

ibould  be  impceved  fuBdamaotaUy  > 


j^n^  not  only  modellers^  Jbut  arctic 
jtef^  and  draftsmeq,  might  be  em- 
^1pj^4>,  to  resettle  from, obi ivion^  wit^ 
the  most  accurate  dctaU^,  wbatevftr 
spocimens  of  grctiitecture. and  sculp- 
ture .in  Greece  bad  sfiU  esqaped  thfe 
ravages  of  time^  and  tbc.bacbarism  of 
conquerors.  .  ,,.  .  .. 

'<  On  this  suggestion.  Lord  l^lgln 
proposed '  to  his  Maj-^siy's  Govern- 
ment, that  they  should  seo^  Ptit 
£ngUd>  artists  of  kqf^yrn  (^ipinence, 
capable  of  collecting  .tbU.  u^fomip* 
t^on  in  the  most  perfect  mannetj 
but  the  prospect  appei^^il  of  too 
doubtful  an  issue  /or  pni^ust^rs.  |o 
engage  in  the  expen;ie, attending  ^. 
Lord  Elgin  then  endeavoured  {Otfix^ 
gage  some  of  these  artists  at.bis  oif  A 
chciJgei  but  tlie  v^lue  of  xhjeir  time 

.  was  lar  beyond  bis  means^  ^  WUeo,  > 
however,  be  reached. Sicjjy^  on  toe 
re:commendation  of  Sir  ,\VilliAin 
Hamilion,  b^  ^ff  ^  fortupate  as  to 
prevail  onDon  Tlj^^tAisiervone  p£ 
.th^  be^t  general  paiot w  ip  fiurope, 
of  great,  knowledge  "in.  iie.arts,  infi- 

'  i^ite  taste,  and  most^rp|)u]oi^sly  ci- 
9ct  in  copying  any  subject  be .  is  to 
rcpre'^xnt,  to^undcrtiikf  ^9  (jxei^p- 
tibn  of  this  plafl[;  and  M(r.»H«un#l- 
ton^wbo  was  t  liyen  acpoqopanylng  JL,(  xd 
illgia '  to  Cpn^t^n^in^plc,  ^iajmedi- 

'  atdy  went    with    Mr.  Lubicri  .to 

^  lloiUQ ;  where,,  in  con^cjjueticci  ,of 
the^  laie  jrevojuiiops  vn  Ij^ly/.thfy 
were  enabfed  to  engage  two  of  the 
most  eminentybrmatori  to  make  the 
/madreforrui  for  the  casts:  Stgum 
fialestra,  the  tirst  architect  there, 
along  with  Ittar,  a  young  man  of 
i;reat  talent^  to  undertake  the  ai«ki- 

tectort 
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Eari  of  BfgluS'P^Tsuils  in  Greece. 


tdctural  part  of  the  plan ;  and  ofie 
Theodc^,    n  C^!n«iuk,  \ybo   bad 

years  at  Rome,  in  the  capacity  of 
figure  p^TDK-r. 

*'  After  huich  difficulty.  Lord 
JElgin  Ob Jsioed  permission  from  tlie 
Tcirkisii  G^xeroment  (6  «flfab!ish 
tliese  «ix  «rtisfs  at' Ath^.ftH;^'Mt»h«^re 
tbey  prosecuted  the  basrinrgs  of  tli*4r 
several  departroexits  durrtig'  thvee 
years,  actiffg  on  one  general  system, 
>vuh  t!iefetfvanf«feeof  niiil  oal'conthil, 
•flfttd  T2nd*f  \lie  general  supwititend- 
ancc  of  ^f .  Lusieri.  They  at  length 
cQitnpleted  Lord  Elgin's  plan  hi  all 
its  parts. 

*' AceonKn^l^,  rve-ty  monVimetit," 
ef  which  lh^  'are  atiy  rensains  in 
Athcif)^,  has b^n't bus nnost  eareful'ly 
a^  iri5hute?y  tneastired  ;  and,  f/oiti 
the  tX)Ogh  draughts  of  the  atthitfcts, 
(all  of  vrhidi  are  presterycd,/ finished 
drawings- haVe  been  tnade  of  thfe 
pktii,  fleftarfens  and  detafh  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects':  fi*  vrhich 
the  CMtYieuk  hrfs  restored  and  in- 
serted all"  the  Sritltifnre,  wiihejWfiti- 
rfto  tdstei  aiid  hbifity.  He-  has  be- 
sides drawn,  with  astonish? ng^cti- 
rdcy,  afl  rhcf^nfs-rtlJefson  the  several 
■t!?mplt*«,  til  the  precise  state  of  de- 
cay **iidiT!Trtilaiiao  in  which  they*  at 
presehlf4fxiit.  * 

'  •'  Wost  of'  the  i-tfj-reliefs,  emd 
TifarJy-alf-  tttcchi^racterisfic  features 
|df  9rcBH]fech!re,  in  the  various  trfo- 
liumcnts^  af'  Athens,  have  be^n 
yfyouidedi  m'id  the  moiiKis  of  them 
Vkft  been  brmight  to  London'.  ' 
w  '".fiesidcs  the  architecture  and 
jctflpttire  at  Athene,  all  remaih*  of 
>hem  ^hich  could  be  traced  throtigfa 
aeveral  <:>thcr  pms  pf  Prtece,  IwVe 
been  mrrftirred  and  delineated,  with 
■ibe  most  scrupulous  exactness,  by 
the  sccot^d  ai-chitect,  Ittar. 
'  '  •'  And^' plAoresque  vle'^r  of 
'Athens,  bf'^Cdirttaatinople/  of  ya- 


rioas  pdrtB  of  Gteeot,  sod  of  *  \hm 
Id'snds  of  the  Arciii|feingp/<  b«ve 
bp^  pISfimktd  by  Duo  .Tkn  Lur: 
bieri,  ■■'   ' 

^'  In  i|ie  proseeotiar»  of  tjm  «b- 
dertakingi'the  ariisis  had  (ise-oioisi^ 
ficajion  pt  witAessiiTg  (he.  very  wil« 
ful^dcH'£irta^«dB,>to  wlifcb  all  the 
seeil^ure>^nd^vcii  the  ao^brtccMn^ 
^ere  daily  ^pbscd^  oo  tlfepdt^  «i' 
\h6  "TtiTki  and  traveXle»;  -The 
Ionic  Tempte;  m  the Jljtttt^,  iriiici!, 
in  Stnart^s  time,  (tiboot  tiRtjittr 
17390  Ws  in  tolprable  f^serv^iCaDil, 
had  so  tofnp)et(^y  ddsappciVedry  ^a| 
its  foundation  Cfih  no  Umges  teas* 
ccrtainH;  A^oihcv  tempte^  titar 
Otympia;  b^d  shancd  a  similar  tee^ 
wit  h in  \he  recoliectidei  of  moiu* 
The  FerWplb  of  Mioerva  kad'bom 
cotiverted  iuto  a  p4:>inier  m^igi^pe, 
and  bet-n  cotppietdy  descioyed^ 
from  a  shell  failing  dpoa  rr,  don&g 
the  borobardment  of  Atbena  by  rlie. 
Venetkfts  tow'sn's  the  end  of  :thc 
sei^meenth  cenloryj  and  even  thi^ 
accident  itod  Tfot^di^lerred  the  T^u%b 
fi'Om ' apply Htg  the  beaiitifiri  Tesiple 
off'Neptf]rnetii)d£rectheti^to  d^eaaooe 
u^,  whereby  it  is  constanc4y  expccsed 
to  a  similar  face.  Many*  of  the  soir 
tues  on  the  po$ticinu  of  the  Temple 
df  Mine^'va,  (PartJi^ion,)'  which 
tefd  beeftfhrdwn  down  by  llie'ex*^ 
plofiton, "had  been  absolotely  poufided 
for  moftarj  becatTse  -the^  IkrtHabe^ 
the  whilst  fnavblrr  within. «eadis 
and  the  parts  of  theinodera  ft:>Ki6*; 
car  ion  j  and  the  misenible  'iiouE<?&( 
where'  tbi^  mortar  was  so  appltrd, 
/wjT  re  discovered. '  Besides,  it^  is ^^cseti 
kiiown  that  the  Turks  will  fne- 
quenlly  dimb  jsp-^hc  juined  wrfHs, 
and  amtjse^thems^es  iki  deCsdn;^ 
any  scttlfiturotbey  can  reacii^ iir  10 
breaking  co<»tbnvstattie$»  6r  xAkvct 
remains  o^ntiqtiity,  tn  «he  tond*  ex- 
pectation itf^ftBKfiDg 'withm  Aem 
aonxt  hlddett  trcttttres.      -     -r    •  ♦ 
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•"'Vridnr  tbc««  'circiniMtanccs, 
IxHrd'  Elgu)  felt  Mmself  tm[>elkd, 
by  a  Wronger  itiouve  tbau  personal 
gratification,  to  endeavour  lo  pre- 
serve any  specin)en»  of  ^tiJpture,  he 
couid,; without  injuns  rescue  from 
siicl»imp«ndtngrum.  tiehadj  behides/ 
a'libth^r  iiKiiu:en:)eiit^  tv^d  ajQ  exanfi- 
pic  before  biai^in  the  conduct  of  ih^, 
last  i!>enoti  MBbassy  «eiH  to  Turkey 
t«f(il-e  tbc  Rcvolalion*  Fmflch  ar- 
tists dM  then  temove  ser^ral  of  the 
sculptaj^d  omomentj  fr^m  several 
cdi6.ce»  in  the  AcrupoliSj  aiid  parti-t 
ctalftrlj^  from  tbe  ftinhf  non .  In 
lowering  one  of  the  nirtopes^  the 
tdckl^  £i]cd»  and  it  wak  dasltcd  to 
pieces;  but  other  objects  from  tlje 
same  texnpk  were  ^onv^eyed  to 
Fr»nte,  where  ibfcy  are  Jjcki  in  th9 
very  bighcsi  estimation^  and  some 
of  ^em  otcupy  conspicuous  places  in' 
the  ^gallery  of  the  LoiiVre.  And  the 
aacne  agents  were  re^ainrng  at 
Athene  during  Lord  £lgm*s  en^asay, 
waitii^  only  the  return  of  French 
stiihience  at  the  Pone  to  renew  theii: 
6poratidn6«  Actuated  by  these  in« 
diicement9.  Lord  £l^tn  made  use. of 
alL  hi$  mean«>  and  ultimately  with 
such  success^  that  he  ha»  bi^tjught  to 
Kligbnd>  fiy>m  the  ruined  temple* at 
Athfiiu,  ftom  the  modern  walls  and 
f<jrtif>cati(>nS|  in  which  fnany  frag'* 
mebt^i  h<id  been  uacd  8$  »q  many 
blodkst  of  slotiej  and' from  -excava* 
tiotis  nindc  on  purpose;  9  greater 
quantity  of  original  Athenian  aculpn 
ttire,  im  fttatuei,  alti' add  bassi  re- 
lievi^  capitals,  i^rt)ice8>'  ir\tfSy  and 
c6lmnn!H  than  ^kisti  in  any  other 
part  of  Etirope,  '\    ^ 

'*  Lord  £r)gin  is  in  possintaion  of 
Acveral  6f  the  original  ikieiopes  from 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  These  re- 
present the  battles  between  the  Ccn- 
tawij  and  Lapithae,  at  tbe-djipiiala  of 
firitlioua,  Kach  toelope  .contains 
two  figures,  grouped  in  various  atiU 
ivtdtn }  sometimes  the  Lapithse  vii:- 


toriou^i   sometimes  ^ihe-  <5en.*ai»rf.- 
The  figure  of  one^sOt  the  tapiihsr.' 
who  i»  Jving  dead  and  tr<Mup|cd  pn. 
by  a  Qcufaurj  is  one  of, the  finc^ 
productiaiis  of  the  art ;  as  ^K,eU  as  the' 
groupe  adjoining  to  it,  of  Hyppodii«' 
inia^  (lie- bride,  carried  off ,  by  the; 
Cemauc  £ur}'tion$  'the  furious  style 
of  whose  galloping,  in,  order  to  sc-», 
cvire   his  prize,  azid   his  shrinking; 
froiQ  the  spear  that  has  been  hurled- 
after  him,  are  expres<;ed  with  pVodi« 
glows  animation.    They  v^  all.  in 
snch  high  relief^  as  to  seem  groqpS:. 
pt\siatttes ;  and  tllcy  are  iri  general 
finished  ycith  as  much. attention  he*  • 
hind  as  before.     They  were,  origi-? 
n^lly  o^itinuec^  round  the  rntahlature 
of  tbeFarthenpn^and  formed  ninety^, 
two  groups*    The  zt'al  6i  the  early 
Christian/i,    the    b^iri^rism  xjf  lh» 
1  urks»   and  the  explosions   v^hich • 
too)v  place  when  tiie  teinf^Je  was, 
used  ^  a  gun-*powd^  ;maj^zinei^ 
hare  demolished  a  very  lM":gc  porn, 
tionof  them ;.  so  tliatv  w'K^-  '^^  ^'^^ 
ception  of  those  preserved. by- l^t-d«. 
ElgiO)  it  is  in  general. difficult  to., 
trace  even  the  outline  of  jhp  ori^i* 
nal. subject. 

**  The  frize,  which  waa  carried, 
along. the  top  of  the  walls  of  tb#> 
cell)  offered  acontiquatipa  o^  acnlp^ 
tures  in  low  relief^  and  of  jt^e  o^oai. 
interesting  kind  Thi»  frize  being 
unbroken  by  triglypl»v^  presented 
much  more  unity  of  f^ubjcet  W^dtff^ 
(he  det»qhed  and  insulated. jgmapa. 
on  themetopes  of  the  peristyle.  It 
represented  th.':  whole  of  ihe  solema 
procession  to  iheTempleot  Minerva 
during  the  Panathenaic  festival:, 
inany<3if  the  figures  are  on  horser' 
back.;  othrrs  are  about  to  mount: 
some  are  ia  chariots;  others  on  foot; 
oxen>  and  'other  victims  zits,  leading 
to  sacrifice :  the  ny(nphs  ,  called 
Canephprte,  Skiophora^  &c.  are  cai^ 
ryiug  the  sacred  olterin^s  in  baskets 
and  vases  ]  prie«ts>  raagtsttates,  war* 

riors. 


inn 


fM^.*J^f^^muii$M^im^ 


».wlip, tw/? e^^oHpedUws  Jr'm  with 
.I||jnq|pj|tt^l^»rsc<rw  t0:j;iupjk  it 

Ape  |*«lojW)pn<^}aB  w^r,  mriifular}f 
,0^  Pf (If k;^. Phidias,.  Soicratie^*  AJu- 

me^fi^fj.f^^  ^^  bun4r«d.  f/eei  jn 
;JfO(^br.}j^  Likjp  ibe  t^Bj|HplA.4t«etf»of 
*,Bcnl^;ftipry^,jfrpm  ijir  <i^4rfi^  in 

Isjdpn^  If itjb^,  ssa.tues.   .'^^t  ^tv 

.  ttiplpgif ;|1  i^«^y  of  Minerr^'s  l>inh 
^otn  the  brain  of  Jovs.  Ju  fjic.ccap^ 
tp?  .pf  .(b^^jBF^P  waft  Wt«4  Jupiter, 

.  i{)  ^1 1]^  xaiQfi^J  of  ibe  ,«prri^n 

.JBW^ly  ,f9rwa;4»  W'M^  tb?^  ^^^  in.  hij| 
lk9^p4  'Wbicb  ita^  ^<^^  #  P^^^^^  ^ 
n^bift  gpddc^K ;  On  the  right  iyd»  Vicn 
'^Wii'i'i  iM<W:%^iP&?«bts,  hq>d»ig 
.  W  hpr^^if.Qrtt^  o^arioi  n^bicb  io« 

.t^Sq4»M«i  .tb!?.HfW:  diviivty  t.Q  Qlym- 
ojtf^,  'Qf^^-^  tbe  .booab^  fir^by 
nSlaii^'^h  ifiG  Venaiaj?>  frpoa.  Jhp 

j^pd  9wyr  9^  ibf <  figures  in  t^i^ 
.iy«D|>W>tta^;,/.«pd  jhe  ^tlcnept  .pC 

.  tll^e  fJPWP,  tbe  figure  Qt"  J^tineri::^;! 
«.jnwie4.  u^«  y^Me*  By  purcbai^ir.g 
!^tj^  bi^t|te.pf  ope  of  the  Turii^b 
)9tiUffficgg  fa^uUi  ipamediately  und^f 
^d  4StiQ^  tb(^  ci;xlupi'ns  of  the  par- 
t^  ap4  t^y  dci^lsbipg  it  in^i^dt^r 
10  cJ^cavaie,  Lord  Elgin  baR  bad  l^be 
9ltif^ctiQimi^  j^ecoycripg  tbegreat- 
(e^|iart  oi*  >pe  s|f)tue  of  Victory^  iq 
i  ^7^0^  "^tfi^^^  discover^  tbe.^ne 


4diicacy.M<l^lNMk  Aoi*TMrijii> 
ibiuid  «b0Pe.]|hfl  JMsI  of  JTufSftr  m4 
.  Vulcan.  tbc«bretti.Qf  tbe  ffittrntf^ 
logedrrvitkifltbarfngivQMi     \ 

<'  Pil74l|Mip|M9>tetjKngB4lO|q^M 

beep  irepitai^pHodydMMSoQMCbeib^^ 

noor  of  gtviof  a  faaaw,  <p  tfte  lei^. 
One  ATtwoifll  thft  figoiei  rraMio«t 
6n  ibis  tppap9wm»'^<^^i^  ^"^e 

.  QQ.tittlop.itt^tb)  i^t  tbrowiutiack 
W  tikC  e^pioMon  wbicb  doMqjwl 
|be.  leK^pJ^^  bu(  tb^  (^  fppifv 

/piMetbad  £iUoo;  «tsd'«  boiwoiieU^ 
b<iiU  iiMB^dwtcfly  bNoy  |be  M§m^ 
tbey  bad  p^pied/l^rd  Elgin,  eiu 

-pouriged-^iil^ibe  fucce«^c«i  pCi^l 
forp^.eiD&ivaxion^fObtauitrd  leave, 

.efcer  cnucb  diiEc;nlty,  \p  polLdowq 
tbi«  boiiae  a)*»P^  and  POPtinuo'iknLi^ 
^earcbe^.  .  Bat  no  irakfloentjr  wtt^ 

:bcre.  discflycwrt;  ana   tbe  iruit« 

-%bo  liad  bemipducoJi  (Jif^ngklodit 
ifdufitH-ulIy.  t!»  give  op  luii.lu7iuc  tp 
bi^  ,  d«ipo)>iihed^  then  eji^tttngly 
pointed  .oiH  the  places  ta  the  ibch 
4erB  fortijQpiHit<&f;  and  Ia  Ui  ^mn 
buildingf^  >«^e  tbe  cement  em- 
pjpyed  Jiad  btoii  fornscdfrooi Jtbp 
very  s^ues.^bidi.  Jx>rd  £lgill^ba4 
(;ie^  ip  bopc9  jpf  finding.  Aodit 
WQ»  after^virds  9fipenaipfKl|  op  in^ 
eoptrovcFtible  -evidence,  that  tbese 
|UM4]|ea  had  t^^  rodoped  torppvdeTf 
aod  so |}fed.  Thcu^ apd  ibenogtijs^ 
^id  l4urd  £]gm  employ  meant '^q 
Keseue  vibat:  stUl  refnaiaid.  foiBua 
.fiinnila^  fotew  .'^aaong  |ne0ir.ob^$ 
i|^  bofae^«;|»efid,>vlugiia(^rp8ffief 
apy  tJ)lng<pf .  tbe  kip4  faoili.  iti  tbe 
trjiib  wd  «pwii  pf  >h^  «s,peiiian. 
The  nostrili  «fe4istco|(ied»  the  <m^ 
€i£qi  ^  tbe  Won-awoUexi*  eoe  migbt 
alpao^  81^  ^brebbwg;  hif  isoptk  i« 

.  ^>peo>  apd'  be  seepH  ^  ioeigb  witl^ 

•  tbe.  Qopfvriouji  pr^ie  of  belQ0£iig»  to 
the  Avter  of  :tb.e  Wnvei;  Ifcsricf 
this  ioiioitable  (m^^^d^l^hi  fiai 
prociu'ed*  fxem  |ibe.jaiQe.,pe4unciitf 

bag 


MtK^if^lltiifrPkmi^  In  Skmi. 


mn 


^ntii^^kmii^'i^fau^   They 

^•m^  (onfuid  of  wngle'naiBive  Mocks 

.Hf:  i^atelic  nAarble;  ibek  dltUudcs 

^re  mcMt  gi-Aotfui}  m<ltfae  Ughtoesp 

.«nd  okiuiae  of  the  jdnpexy  «xqui- 

^e;  ^Fhxxi  the  moe  ^pedimmu  has 

^ifca  been  procifrtd  «  msde  statue  in 

f  .ledioiiig  poMurCf  lappesed  to  rtr 

Uie  figure  denOioiDsted  tt«*  Tbfseos^ 
r  wbicb  U  i»aivQr^lfy  -atfoiictcd  to  be 
i^qperigr  to  any  piaoe;  of  statuary 
M(V^  >brotight  iota  £a^(PD4«'  £acli. 
^pf  tb^stacoes  is  Mrorkcci  with  such 
-•eaie^  and  the  fioUbing  even  carried^ 
MO  fog  tbatewery  pirt^andtbc  very 
'fflintb  itself  in  which  fhcy  teat,  larc 
equally  polktbed  on  evefytid*. 

1'  Frocp  the  Opisthodotuiss  of  the 

^^rtbcDon,  Lord  Eigin  al^  procured 

a^me falu^le  in^cdptioi>S|  written 

ip^  the  tnarmer  called  Kicnedoo  Or 

'Coluhaaar.  next  io^ciiiquU^  to  the 

BotMitro^edo«.    The  greatest  care 

ia  Ydi^^n  to  pre^terve  an  equal  nnm- 

Ver  of  letters  intacb  Ikie;  even  foo- 

liesyihibles  are  .ieparated  Occasional iy 

into  two  parts  if  tb^  luid  has  had 

ate  0(Mnpteo)ent>  and  the  next  Upe 

<b'e9  b^U»  m\h  the  •eiid  of  f he 

broken  vord/     The  bttevs  range 

pcrpitndtcularly,  as  Ni^eUas^horiaon- 

"Ultyt'SO  as  to  render  it  ahnobt  im« 

ipbssilsle  to  make  any  inierpolauon 

<^veraaure   oi    t}ye    original  toit. 

^he- aubj(|Cts,  0f  these  monnments 

'  Bm  |iubHc  dfcreeH  of  ifae  people^ 

•»  'ae(?^em«  of  Ihe  rrobtfs  cotitiitnt'd  iu 

ih».tt»^%%iry,  and  delivered  by  the 

)fidniuiiataior&  to  xkt'it  an^cewora  in 

.aiftcei  eni&inriRatiooa  of  the  autoe^i 

"  the  ailvcr,  gotd>  and  |)recibtis  stores, 

deported  in :  tb^  tctOfJes  5  -eatunates 

fak!:lbe{>nbUc  workf^  &c. ; 

. '  ^*  llxe  Fartbenoft.  itself,  Mepead* 

•taxiJ^.of  iu  decQcative  aculpture^  ia 

'  iMo  ekaste  and  perfect  a  model  of 

X)aria  ambit^ore/  tbajtXord  £.tgla 

eooceiaed  it  lo  be  ei'^'tbe  bigbeat 


ortftei  spedbtKiisi  df  eM:k  ibembet. 
of  thwedigce.  TbedB^nMsf  ore 
e&piiat^  3inzo9  of  tbift  cidmiiits  tbtteir 
aelv«s^  to- show  the  es^i  fbmi  tf 
the  carve  used  in  cbanneflu^j"''a 
'triglyphj  and  mofnles  from  tft 
cornice;  and  even  socne  of  tBe  maK-i 
bletUes  With  which \b^  ambujatoiV 
var)i»Ofed;  so  tbat^'bot  only  tfae^ 
seidptot  may  be  gratifierf'lby  w^Ti-' 
ing  fev^y  specimen  ol  his  iirrt;  frooi 
the  col<»saI  status  toftbe  1>ass6-n^ 
lieto/execQted  In  ib^  golden  age  oC 
Pertdca;  by  Pbtdiaa  Ivfeiisclf,  or. 
underhhimmediate  dfrecUon'j  bot 
'  the  pf^ical  Architect  may  ejiaminr 
into  tfttj  detail  of  the  '^uildlot, 
even  to  the  mode  ct  tniHing  tfia 
tamboors  of  the  eol um^>  wi^hbat  the 
sM  of  mortar,  so  as  to  git^  to  tjiks 
sh<ifta  the  appearanoe  of  sioie^ 
blocks  '     ; 

"  Equsl  attcntroa  1ia<j  been  paid  to 
tbe'Tempte  of  Tbeseufs-,  >it  as  the 
wallsj  and  coluosns,  uiidacdpture  of 
tbb  tnonument,  are  in  tbcW  origihal 
positloQf  no  parC  of  fife'  saoTptesei 
has  been  dU{jlaced,  ooir  tlie  mioufeat 
^agnaent  ot  any  kiiid  separated 
from  the  building.    Tbdtnetdpes  Ut 

•  tnezzo<  relievo,  coBtklufng  a  imi^tut^a 
of  the  labours  ol^  BercbleS.aiidTfie* 
S€U&,*  have  been  modelled  and  drawo^ 
ail  wdl  as  the  frl^'  leprds^tipg;  t|Q 
battle  between   tbe'  Ceritatirs  and 

*  Lapithtt,  9Qmeinct<](t:ot8'of  tlxe  bat* 
Ue  of  MiaratboW;  au$  UdMi  thy ibkr 
logicd^  subjects.  The  tfcw^lc  it^filf 
is  vcfry'  inferior  in  site  ^nd  decora* 
tire  ^leulpturt;  to  tliePartbchoti^'  hai-! 
log  been  boil  I  by  Crittoit,' the  soring 
'MUtiades,  before  Peitk^W  baa  {^vqi| 
to  his  counirynaen  a  taste  for  adeti 
tnagnificence  and  exiiense'^  aahe  dt^ 
^^&d  bn.the  edifices  of  tbe  Ac&o* 
pblrt. 

^'Tbe  original  t^ipkoifA  to  Hm 
AcTogons,  irom  the  plain  of  Atbeiu^ 
vas  by  a  loa^  Sight  of  steoa^  tjos^ 
niM^gnc^  dwiiciatt^  i£«iKrco» 

pagul 


pifii: 


Eari^^fElgats  ^dfsulis  in  Gr^he: 


pagiis,  oudttrrtrinatlng  at  the  IVopy-- 
Ubtf.  The  1*iop}rlwa  was  a  hdxnstyle 
cdlortn^tf;  -viith'  tvAio  wings,  and  sur-' 
inounicd  by^  pediment;  Whether  the 
me^dpes  abdtynipinnm  were  sddfrncir 
ijMth  iculpltUTi*,  catittot  now  br.  asctBr* 
tmned^  tbXhc  pediiixent  and  emabb- 
tire  have  bCendestroy^^and  the  inier* 
eotootoiattbii^  buift  up  with  rubbishy 
in  order  t6  raise  a*  battery  of  caonoii 
60  thctbp.  Although  the  plan  of 
tfris  edifice  contains  some  devtatiom 
ftoth  the  pure  taste  that  reigns  'iii 
the  other  ^tructoresof  the  Acropolis; 
yet  eiich  member  is  so  perfect  ih  thef 
details  of -its  cxecation,  that  Lord 
Elgin  was  at  grtat  pains  to  obtain  af 
pt>rio  and  an  tonic  cepitni  from  its' 
ruins.  On  Ibe  right  hand  of  the 
Propylaed,  Witff  a' temple  dedicated  ta 
Victoty  WitlTonr  wings ;  an  epithet 
to  which  manv  explanations  have 
b^n  given.  This  temple  wa«  Ijoiit 
from  the  sale  of  the  spoils  won  in 
the  glorious  struggles  for  freedom 
At  Mafathoir,  Salamis,  and  Plaiaea. 
Oft  its'frite  were  sculptured  many 
incidents  of  tb^se  memorable  battles  j 
fna  style  that  has  been  thought  by 
ito  means  inferior  to  the  metopes  (f 
fhd  Parthenon.  The  only  fragments 
bf  \t  that  had  escaped  the  nvvqges  of 
harbarians/  were  built  into  the  wail 
of  8  gaiv^powder  maga2ine  near  it, 
and  the  finest  block  was  intserfrd 
irpsido  downwards.  •  It  required  tiie 
whole  of  Lond  login's  infhiencb  at- 
the  rortCj^very  great  sacrifices,  Und 
fnoch  pcMeverance;  to  remove  them  j 
Wit  be'  at  length  "succeeded.  They 
represent  the  Athenians  in  close 
tombat  with  the  Persians,  and  she 
fcdiptof  ha«  marked  the  different* 
dresses  tnd  armour  of  the  varkius 
ftrcfes  setting  tmder  the  great  king;. 
The  long  garn^ents  and  aones  of  the 
fersians,  had  irtdiiced  former  tra- 
ijfellera,  fmm  the  hasty  nnd  impcr- 
f!pct  view  they  had  of  them,  to  stip* 
pose  thetotfjectwas:  tire  bcttje  b^ 


tween  TIiHesas  «nd  the  Atnnoiii^ 
who  rarndod  Attica,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Antiopej  bat  the  Pknsiair 
tiaras,  the  Phiygi^n  bonnets,  asod* 
many  other  pmiculjrs,  prove  tbrai 
to  be  misuken.  The  spirit  shtli' 
which  the  groups  of  pombetants  are 
portrayed,  is  wonderful j— one  re- 
marks, in  particular,  the  conteat  of 
four  warriors  ~w  resctte  tlie  dcsd 
l>ody  of  oni  of  tiwir  comrades/vMcb 
is  expt^ssed  with  nooommbti  anitna- 
tion.  These  -1^»-Tdicfi,  and  some 
of  the  most  vaiaahle'scolptcre^espe* 
dally  the  reptesentatiun  of  ainicr- 
riage,  taken  Ihitn  the  parapet  ctf' the 
modem  fortification,  were  embarked 
in  the  Mentor,  s  veiSft  belonging  $o 
Lord  Elgin,' wlirch-was  nnfortotiaielj 
wrecked  off  the  rshnid  of  Ccrigo!  bur 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  the  liiBe 
on  board,  and  most  provideirtialiy 
sarcd,  immediately  directed  iiis 
whdle  energies,  to  discorer  soma 
means  of  rescuing  so  raluable  s dkr- 
go;  and,  in  the  coarse  of  several* 
months  directed  to  that  endeavour, 
be  sncterded*  in  prOcariug  soqm 
very  expert  diters  from  the  itisnds 
of  S/mc  and  Calyrono,  near  Rbrdes ; 
who  'were  dble,  with  imimeniie  ta« 
bonr  and  perjioverarce,  to  trxtricaie 
a  few  of  the  ca^cft  from  thtf  haid  of 
the  ship,  tvhilesbe  lay  in  rweira 
fathoms  wetter.  It  was  impossiyo 
to  recotcr  the  reniainder,  before  i  be 
storms  of  two  witurrshad  effectQ* 
ally  destroyed  the  limbers  tif  the> 
vessel.    '  *     • 

•*  Near  the  Parthenon  are  three 
temples,  so  connected  by  thdr  struts 
tore,  and  4>yHhe  rttes  which  Were 
ce]rbratedi&  them*,  tint  they  toiglit' 
be  aimosrconsidered  as  a  triple  tenw 
p!e.  lliey  are  of  small  dimenssoasi 
and  of  the  Ionic  order:  one  tyf  them 
dedicated  ta*  Neptune  and  Ertc*' 
tbieus ;  the  secepd  to  M ifierva  iWas; 
the  protcAstress  iofdiadels ;  the  tbrtrl 
tp  the  vyinpli^  Pindrosas.  *  iii^w^ 


'Barltf  Elgin's  PufiulU  h  '<he^et 


IPSI: 


on-tbe  irpot  tvbenc  thcM  temples 
stflMli  that  Minerva  .and  Neptane 
irorc^d  Q>  have  contended  for  the 
hoaoox^  of  natning  the  tity .  Athe* 
nim  ^sapers^itien  long  slK>i*ed  the 
mark  ^'  Neptiui«;*8  tri<ieDt,  and  « 
tmn/foootaia,.  vhiqh  attested  hL» 
having  (here  opened  a  passage  for 
hsa  iiorae;  and  the  ongioal  olive 
tree'  produced  by  Minerva  wai  ve- 
iHmited.ia  the  lempli*  of  Paodroso^, 
O&iotBas'the  time  of  the  Antotuncs. 

vf<  Thfts  tenipie  of  Minerva  Poltaa 
ffof  the  nsost  deKCaiie'  aod  elegdnl 
pmporfetoDs  of  the  Ionic  order:  the 
ica^it^s  end  bases  of  the  columns 
ate  oroomented  with  coosumninte 
taste  5  and  the  sculpturer  ef  iht  frize 
atid.'CX>Emce  is  exqciisttelj  rich.  .  It 
iS'difficuk  toconpeive  bow  marble 
bar  been  wrought  to  such  a  depth, 
ofid  bzougbt  to  sosbaip  an  edge :  tlie 
paltnetti,  ovetti,  &c/  have  all  the 
dt^Kcacf  of  worlfs  in  metal.  The 
veattbnle  6f  the  tcaiple  of  Neptune, 
U  of  more  mascnUne  proportions ; 
boL  its  Ionic  capitiis  have  great 
merit.  This  beautiful  vestibule  is 
povr  Used  as  a  powder  magazine; 
and  tM  other  access  to  it  could  be 
had  but  by  creeping  through  an 
ofBt>ing  in  a  wall  which  had  beep 
recently  built  between  the  columns. 
JdOrd  'Elgin  ^as  enabled  to  keep  it 
ofKh  doling  his  operatioDf  within  ; 
tMlit  'wtM  then  closed,  so  that  fa- 
I uee. /travellers  will  be  prevented 
fp0kn  tteeing  the  ionetdoor  of  the 
temple,  which  U,  pcrh  ips,  the  most 
pnfdet  'flpectfDen*  iti  ^existeuce  of 
]<m]ci?  arcbitecture.  Both  these 
^enples'  have  been  theafured ;  and 
thHr  plans,  elevatioBS,  and  viewQ, 
made  #ttii  thp  utmost  accuracy.^" 
Ali:tiiBB*onufm<^t»have  been  mould- 
cdi^^ome  original  blocks  of  the  fri^ 
ami  G6nkice  have  heed  obteined  from 
Uiemliis,  as  well  as  a  capital  and  a  base. 

M^^Tbe-  little  adjoining  chapel  pf 
Pandrekosiaa'mDtt  fioguhr  sped* 


men  of  Atbentdtt  arcbVto^ttrer.'ieL** 
stead  of  louic  coJumfiato  sttpport! 
the  atvhttrave,  li  had  seven  atatu^^ 
of  Caryah  wocoep;  oc  .Oaryatidefc;. 
The  Atbenians.ettdeavouredf  by  this- 
device,  to  pcfpetifcite  the  iiifainy.cWF 
the  inhabitants  of  Carya/wlio  wer^e ' 
tbe  only  Peloponoehiahs  'who  ^i^ef 
with    Xerxes-  ill  his   lAvlasiou   6f 
Oreece.  The  men  had^bernxeddce^ 
to  the  deplorable  state  of  Heloles  > 
and  the  women  not  only  condemned 
tothen2ost<»ervile  empl^ments,  bv^t 
those  ot  Tank  and  femily  forced  irt 
this:at)ject  iconcliuon>  to  wear  ihelf. 
ancient  drcfises  and  omamenis.  '  la 
this  state  they*  are  here  exhibit ed^ 
The  drapery  fs  fine,  the  hair  of  each 
figure  is  briaided  in  a  different  ma«i 
ner,  and  a   kind  gf  diadcrn  thry 
wear  on  their  head  forms  the  capital: 
Besides  drawings  and  roonldings  of 
all  these  particulars>  Lord  £lijin  has 
brought  to  England  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal statues.    The  L&cedsemonlnnt  • 
had  used  a  species  of  veogeauce  $U 
milar  to  that  above  mentioned  ii) 
constructing    the  Persian   portico; 
which  they  had  erected  at  Sp^rts^. 
in  honour  of  their  Tictory  over  the 
forces    of   Mardonius   at    Plat^a : ' 
placing  statues  of  ,PerBiio$  in  tb<ilr 
rich  oriental  dresses^  instead  of  co^ 
luitios,  to  support  the  entabUture.  '  - 
'*  The  architects  liave  also  made  - 
a  ground  plau  of  the  Acropoli^C  Ia 
-which  they  hate  not  onj^y  Inserted 
all  the  existing    mpnqment%  but 
have  likewise  added  those,  the  posi- 
tion of  whjch  could  be  ascertamed 
ftpm    traces  of  their  fliundations. 
Among  these  ate  the  Temple  bnd 
CaY,e  of  Pan  J  to  tt*bofPlbe  Aihenl**' 
ans  thooffht  themselves  so  much  .in«- 
debted  m  the  saccesi  of  the  b^title 
of  ^farathon,  as  to  vow  iitoi  a  tem^ 
plci    All  traces  of  it  are  now  nearly 
obliterated;  as  veil. as  of  that  of 
Aglauros,  who  devoted  herself  ta^ 
death'  ta  saire  ber  country*    Hero 

^0 


im 


B9rr^Mlg(ifir^r$utf»  hiCreiii. 


n^  roi^  of  JUmpt  roi 

cJdYod  /their  'first  titmoie,  enroHcd 
Ib'dr  iaStJeri  and  swore' to £ght  to 
the  last  fibr  tte  Hbcitte  of  ttefr 
ijooritry:'  Near"  this  apot  tti©'  Per- 
imiitc^i  the  wall'  w  the'citadd; 
urbti)  "Irxdatstocles  had  retinki' with 
^  Tcromnder  (tf  the  army,  ^'^  <b^ 
jirhole  Atfaemaa  xx^ry,  to  SalaniW. 
Xhc  remaips  of  the  original,  wall 
tostftvSl  be  traced  in  the  fnid&j.af 
the  Ttotfcishind  Venetian  addftions, 
ibi  tiie)r  att  di$tf nguiabahle  b^  tHree 
lSiokl<3  of  *  contfrttction  at  .very  nsr 
jn«r)calle  tjpdchs,— tbb  Pchsgre,'  the 
C3ecro0aii;  and  that  of  the  age  df 

Iftst  bifllSnl  JKfnod,  that  the^Aicro- 
bol&,'1n  i(j(  li^hble  extent  xiras  coiv- 

«9  a  coq'secrsrt^  teQxjple'i  coiwlstent 
WiAnrl^cb  kiblixne  conce|:{tiotY/ttie 
jfltlreniiitts  crqfwtied  itf  loRj  Valk 
%rth  fti' etrtabUtur^i  of  graod  pro- 
Jortionvwctrnwodtedb^  a  cotfaiipe. 
Some  of  t^p  massy  tngljrphs  arttl 
pabtule^  s^Ulf^aiq  ?D  their  orriginal 
position'^  dnd  jptrodncki^  a  diost  ioi- 
pwmg  eflfect.' ' 

;  '•  TT^  Ancient  walls  of'the  qty  of 
^Atha^sV Jtrtk^  existed  in  ihe  fddh  * 
ttodn^o' war;- have  been  graced  ttr 
lord^  E^n^i\afrtist8  iri  their  wfcdfe 
ei^ent,  ti- WeR  as  tde  long  wafis  that 
led  ta  th*e  Hdnychia  dod  Ae  Prr^tii 
^e- giates,  *  wntioncd  in  ^ncicrit 
4iUtfaor^  bairtJ  'bfeed  as^eftaihed ;  "n  oti 
V^'ery' pt»fe$<:  pftenifnaferit,  that' could 
l)e  tdcOgtttJiedr  %at  been- insettcjd  •  iti 
a  ^ettcm  th^j.aawdl  ts^det^iWl 
•bltfw  ^vtin  <^  ^Ksb.  Sxt^JDsIre  cij- 
eatatiotts  ^^^flM  necessarf  for"  this 
toa)rpoir/;«aittCtt}»^  ike  Qtejt 
OlmM  bf 'Boechtfs^  at  the  Pbyx, 
trhere  the  a3$etnb)te9>f' the ^  j^t^Ie 
^ivefe  bcldi  -^hcre  Fender;  AKntw- 
*tdc8,  0eaiostheiies»  ^nd  JBscKmes, 
'  tMivered;ttieir  onrtioD9,  and.at  the 
tJieiititJ  bttilt  Iry  H^odcs  Attiei»,'to 
■\WiSBkfh^^-^i  IkiA  wife  Ikgil&. 


Eonphks^  anB  otliers,bavi^  ako  Weo 
openbd|  aiiidi^om  ti^ese  6x<^yaUan«4 
and  varioiii  qtben  in  t^  ^vlioo^ 
dt  Athens^  hks  wen  {trocuipd'  a  pom- 
pjete    and  Valuable   collrc^Joq'    of 
Greek   Tases:.   'fhe  cofonki   acat 
JTrona'Atheos.  Cbrinih,3tfc',in*<>^Jf^i- 
na  Gtafcia/Sicify,  and  Etrunalwffied 
with  them ihk: art  of  inakmgVaaci, 
from,  their  mother  qpuntry/-  "^^^  as 
the  earliest  taoitxu  ,  tqUcc^oija  of 
yasos  wert(  mi^jt  in  tho«e  co^pni.^^ 
they  ba]?e  hnpraperly  a^ 
.naitae  of iftri^can,  '.Those  ifoun^ bjr 
Lord  Etgln  H  Athena,  ^gfn«^  J^n 
gos,  anJ"  Corinth,  wi     p«)ve  the 
indubitable  claim  of  the  Greeks  to 
the '  iiWenjtion  'and    t>^rfecti9n    of 
this  artl  rewrf  those  in  tiie^<»V 
lections  of "^  the  King  if  ifj^i^s  at 
'Porticjr,  or  In  that  of  Sir  WilW 
Harnittoti,  eScQel  some  AvMch' Lord 
Bigin  has  prc^nred»  with  respect  to 
Ithe  ele|;ance  .of'  the  itr^,  the^^oe- 
"ncss  of  the  niateriaU^  the  delicaQr  ot" 
the  execution,  or  the  beauty  oTibc 
subjects  'ddrneat^"  oii  tbenji.  and 
they  arc,  for  the  nK)stpart>  in  vei/ 
*bi^  'prcfervatlooi.      A.    tu^ielui, 
into  which  an  excavation  wi|  com- 
menced uuder  Lord  felgin>  c>;e  dur- 
ing his  rcsidei;jcc  aj^theiM,fiu^ 
nished  a  most  yaiuable  treilsdre  ef 
tbi$   kiod^     it    cbiiiisti   of^^  hir^s 
,roarble  V3$c,  iiv'c  feet  in  circ^ii^*Jr  - 
rence,  cnc'^9sing  oiie  of  broht«'tlMr- 
teen  Ji^hcs  hi  diameierj  of  beuutifvl 
sctitpture;  jti*  ,^hich  waj;^  a*  <i^:po- 
sit  of  bbrnt  b'oner/inda  Jntt|Vaia- 
toiy  of  alabact^j,  of  eKqdtsiteiortn; 
and  on  ■  t^ji'  bbi^  lay  a'  wngaA  of 
tn)ttle    lu    itolfl,    having,^  ib^ides 
'  leaves,  bjDith  bods  and  floweiisr  5^ 
tnmtU.us   is   iltuated  on '  th*j  Toid 
which  leads -from  Pbrt  l^i^  td  the 
SahHEui^taaa  Pernrah4'£ieti&ia!  'hlif 
.it  not  be  thfl  todib  of  A^sW  ?^ 
**^  From  aU  tticatrii  cf  Binidus, 

anoent 


I^ti^j^l*l>  Jlrli*l  «»«^M 


p»l) 


dnriiif  ibb  ikhe  of  Jt^phyhift,  So* 
(ibcicles,  tnd  Bnnindo^i  a^  » large 
statue  pf/tke  IihImhIj  or^  bearded 
B«:cbo^  dMies^ed  bf.tl^ra^tlM  in 
gratho^  for  bb  baving  bbcaincd  tbd 
priie  ojf  trartdf  M  tiie^|!^a^tb«oiac 
tedjal. .  A  beaoOlnl  litUo  temple 
near  ir,  TzvmAfor  ^  svoaiUK  prize 
gftinedbj  Ly$icrates^  ^od  CQUunentp 
c^tied  ibe  Lantera.  pf  ..Oei«09theoe9> 
liaa.  atao  been  dcfWA  end  rnodelled 
witb  inin^te  i||lteiHien«  It  ia  oqc  of 
tbf'  'QA^  exqjoisito  productions  ef 
Orf;^.9ithitectuxTS,    Th&elerat!o», 

Souud-pbiA,  'and.  other  dp^i\&  cit 
e  octagonal  temple,  ji«j>ed  by  Ah- 
drqi>k:u&  Cyorbe&tea  lo  ihe  windg^ 
)iave  also  been  executed  With  care^ 
but 'the  sculpture  on  its.frize  i^  in  «p 
be^yy  a  atyle,  that  it  was  not  judged 
ivortby  of  being  cno^elled^ip  planter. 
. "  intermission  was  obtained  from 
the  arcbbi»bop  of  Athens^  to  exa- 
mine the  interior  of  .all  the  cborches 
.and  coovepta  in  Athena  and  its 
ncrgbbourbood^  jn  search  (/  anli* 
quiticai  and  bis  authority  was  fre- 
quently employedj^  to .  permit  Lord 
Kl^n  to  carry  away  sararaleuti* 
gus  fragments  of  aatiquity.  .  This 
search'  lorniahed  many  yaloable 
bae-rdiieftjiinsonptionsj  aocientdials^ 
-a  Gymeasiaiicb s  chajx  in  mar* 
bWjOO  the  backof  wbficb  acefigonQS 
of  H^rnokodius  .and  Arisiegiton, 
yr'iih  daggers  in  tbetr  hands,  and 
f  be  4eatb  of  l^eama,  who  tnt  out  her 
tongue,  during  tb?  torture,  rather 
than  confess  vbat  abe  ko^w  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the.  I^i^iKtatid^. 
Th^  fountain  in  the  oourt-yani  >f 
'the Engiisb: consul Logotbeti's  bouse 
M(M  deconied  with  a  b^i^^ndief  of 
.Ibiccbaotes^  io^  the  style  calYed 
^CuKo  BttinutaMi  Xoid  Ugia  ob^ 
tained  ihli, « well  ^  e  fftddrigm  m 
bw(-rriitC  ^iatb  a- Victory  bovaring 
over  tbe  charioteer,  probably  ao  €X 
eo^p,  l^r  some  rictoiy  ai  the  9fm^^ 


me  Me^  AntpMftpii^  Pmseref 
CSppi,l9Bad(  lA  dii5en(  pkKxi^  ari^ 
some  reoaavhable  nmaeiu^painiaiiar^ 
ly  ibdt  of  SocraM ;  mfth  the  Cere* 
wipim,  kpclt  tori.  B^  discoyeiKf 
an  macr^llen  ie  elmitq  fchie^.  on 
tke'Att^enianswbo^  fill  atriotidasiii 
and  whose  eulogy  was  deliT)^Eed  saitk 
pathetie  eloqaeace  }a..tbeA'funcKV 
oration  of  Fsrides.  ,,      ; 

«iTbe  peasfBts  at  Atjjieiif  g«ier 
^1^7 1;^  ^^^.  ft  Btcbe  grffr  (be  door 
of  tl:dr  cottafes,  any  fragincpttber 
diacQc'er  in  plongI$ng .  t^e  fields. 
Out  ciCthc^v^F^^  seloQteii  PfA  por^ 
chased  Diany  curiaQS  agtftiqpe  irotrre 
tablets,  >vith  sci^lpti^ .  apd  ifiicript 
tio^  A  ceasfiale  aerleaibat  ehe 
been  fcnned  of  xapitalj^  of  tbe  only 
tbr^Q^dors  .knp!i|fii  ip  .Cmpb,  tbe 
Doric^  the  lonicy  ai4  ^t^^ti^ia* 
.thian;.  fropa^  th^,  $ax\^^^^  ot 
art  in  Athens,  to  its  agouti,  uodtf 
Feiidesj  and,  ijom  theacr>.tJt>roug)i 
ali  Its  degradations^  iq  the,  d^cb,  ag^ 
of  the  lower  empire. 

*'  At  a  convent  called.  Dapkufi^ 
about  lialf  way  betwecf^  Athens  and 
ElcusfSi  were  the  remains  of  aU 
Ionic  temple  of  V^nitKjeqpaily' re- 
markable for  tbe  brilliancy  of,  tbe 
marble^  the  bold  style  of  tbe.prna- 
leeoti,  the  delicacy  witb  wbicb  thcjy 
aie  fioisbedn  end  tbek  bigb  mtn- 
vaiioift.  Xord  Elgin  pmcoied  frpqi 
thence  two  of  tbe-capitali^.  a.  wbote 
fiuted  column,  and  4  rbafer    :   . 

«<  Lord  Elgin  was  iodctod  cbie^ 
tf>  tbe  fjriend&bip.of.ibe.Cbptaip 
iPteba,  fpr  the  good  lorm^e  of  pr^* 
ciirtng,  while  at  tbe  P^rfl^^le^  i» 
.  bis  wigr  ^o  Coostantiaqp|e,^4gf;  c^4* 
bca^  Bonstropbedc«  -  iDsc|iptioj9« 
from  the  pitnxim^Miy.tif /9i(m^^ « 
mpqameiit  ii4aeb  aeteral  eqib^W* 
dera  from  Cbriatisn  -  Fowere  t»  Ike 
ferte,end  even  Loeis  XIV,  In  ^ 
betghtxif  bbpower,  badiaeSscUia)^ 
endeanrttrodia^obtaiQ.  JLeidElgia 
ftoad  it  A>rmiog  9  se^l  of  amch  at 
^^  the 


iyaoa^ 


Of  at  mdm  mnttf^  iwa 


ik^  doD#  tif  n*  Greek'  chapeL'  aiKl  ba- 
bittf all/  vetort«il  Idr  bf  peraoBs  af«  / 
flklfsd  «itli'  ag4ie{  1iipbo>  deriTiog 
great  ralie/  from  remaimng  r^Hrlmed 
upon  ic>  attrtbatcd  thehr  recorerjr 
to  U)o  maHite,  and  not  Ca  the  ele* 
v^ed  ftilnetioft  and  ara  air^  of  which 
it  prociKed  theiu  the.  advantage. 
Tbh  iH-fated  iuperftClcion  had  al-> 
ready  obiiterated  more' than  one  half. 
of  the  fnscft(>tron»  and  In*  a  frv 
jears  more  U  woid4  have  become 
perfectly  illegible. 

**  Ef  the  aid  of  tbtii' valuable  ac- 
qulsitio»t  Lord  £)giu*6  collection  of 
tascripfioaa  eoroprebcDd^  a^^ecimeoa 


01  •ei^fj'  feniaHcaliie  pocipnant^n  . 
the  raiiftl^oua  ef  <the<j^ffeiek  ^fftm*- 
bety  dircPttghmAY 'the  fiioit'tnteieit<«  • 
log.  period  of  Gradan  liiaiory:- 

**'  A  fev^  bronaes,  eatbeoi,  atid  lfi»i 
ta^i09>  were  nlao  procDred :  far  par- 
ti^lar»  a  c^niieo  of  very-  exqainte' 
beaiH)^f  in  (t^tf^fct  pi^eservatiott,  aaii 
cin  pecaHatlyfiOe  atoD6:  it  ftpre* 
8f«Ha  a  iemlilo-  crotaor  aookUof::  a 
yadng  one.  1ir>rd  £lgin  was  ei)uaOy 
fbrmnatt  io  formtng  a  colkirtioo  of 
Greek  ntedsl;;^  among'  'whkh-  are 
sevrral  that  are  very  rare  %  Ol&crs  of 
much  hwtotic^  merit;  and  iimf 
most  admirable  specimeoa  Of  ai^t. 


O*  THE  A^CiBKT  XxaaiAt    AT  l01»4.*       !  .  C 

[Faovi  Da.  ^AiiiaaoN's  HistobScal  Account  ov  tke  ANicijrtf 

'  •    ,  CUU>EES.] 


X\  ^«th  reaped  to  the  Lihrary 
it  lona.  *Bnt,  besides  having  to  re^ 
gret  ihe  hma  01  this  very  anct^Dt  col* 
lection*  wo  have  not  even  tbe^lcn- 
der  cotiaolaiion  of  certjinly  knowing 
V^hat  was  it  si  fHto.  It  u  more  than 
probaMe,  bo^cvrr,  that,  like  other 
n;on amen  ts  c )  f  ao  i  ic]  uii  y ,  w hk  h  have 
fallen  a  aacr'riiof^  to  the  depredationa 
of  time,  its  value  has  been  consider- 
ablv  overriled.    - 

.  *'"  The  pttW'C,"  fiayi  Pennant, 
''  was  greatly  interested  in  the  pre* 
aervaiion  o^  this  place,  for  tt  waa 
the  repository  of  niost  of  the  ao« 
cicnt  Sootch  record)*.  Tiie  library 
here  most  al^o  hive  been  Intnlaable, 
if  we  can  depend  Qp'>n  Boetbius, 
who  asa^rt6«.  that  £<:rgOJi  II.  as&lst- 
i^ig  ^larlc  the  Go(h»  in  the  aackiog 
uTuomc,  brought  away»  aa  sbnre  ot^ 


he  presented  to^  the  monafsfeiy  of 
lona.  Aen^s  Syhrrus  (aAeniar^ 
Pope  Pitxa  i!.rintended»  wlien  be 
was  in  ScotlWd;  to  have'vbiteU  the 
library,  io  seardi  of  ttxe  io«t  bboki 
of  Livy,  but  was  prevented  bf  the 
death  of  the  K^ng>  Barnes  f:  A 
{^roall  parcel  of'tbem'were,  in  15^; 
brought  Xd  Aberdeeh,  and  ^t^jr* 
pains  were  taken  to  tiinfaid  thvm, 
but,  through  age,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  the  parchment,  iittle  cooM 
be  read ;  bct,  fn>m' what  tbe  lcatD«f 
were  able  to  make  out/  the  work' 
appeared  by  thea:yietoiiatettih?r 
beeu  n  fragment  of  SaQost;  tlian  of 
Livy,-        :  .  •       ■    ^      ' 

"  But  the  account  given  by  Bebcc 
in  clogged  WTth  dilScokieik.  1.  It 
i«  said  that,  beat Jca  the  chest  of 
books,  theix^  fi^l  to  theahare  of  fer« 
gfiB  uicra  guedam  ti»m,  **  certjio 


1^0  plunder,  a  che ^t  of  booka^  which    sacred  vtaseia,*^ Whiohliealsobioughc 


la  maicrxi  l&nauag$  2pp^otfaii.u 


--wl 


with 


QAOf  f»cm4.iSrm»i9d^oi}s 


&m 


p^(pi];i^oK^  pr4er>  tb^t^.^ll  i^^coo- 
s^qe^i^  -V^speU,    belpfigpQg.  to  .St,  ■ 
BWfqfirt^iib^uJ^  be.lrariiipar^ed,  with-. 

lijjrv:U^  iaj.iro^s^queocqfofj  Jthcir.be^ 

s|ipy/.)|i»l^  san)a  legjird  49  all  oXhiii. 

of  reliftiQ^,..    .  .  ,  ■  q  .^  ,1  < 

'*  2.  This  account  invoU'es  a  gmss 
j^acbronisn).  Fergus  must  bave 
noadc  his  donation  to  the  monasfery 
of  lupa  9bout  a  hundred  and  sixty 
y4;aiY  before  the  fbjifdati<^  stone  bf 
it  was  btd.  For  Boece  says,  that 
Alarb  <£icHtixl  I^cn«  A'.413  Now 
Columba  did  not  laud  in  lona  till 
the  year  563,  or,  as  socne  say,  565, 
Ijlj-rc,.  we  are  told,  Fergus-cmplojed 
apijrpVf^J.  scribes,,  for  rec^ucing  thq 
ly^^iiVt^pripis.lo  the  forip  of  books, 
m:y^r<^\^g^s,  as.  woul^  ^ieeai,  before 
the, aft  of  writings  vvp^  k{)Qwn  iu  the 

,.*'  a.  Th^  jsarae  wf  iter  .elsewhere 
Kiyt,  .that  ^hhoygb  %rgUH  had  ap-, 
poiijtpd ;  lona  to  he. a  /rep<i^i*tory  foj^ 
il^  j]»gblic  records, , yet  Alexanocr  L 
oii  ^^ccpunl  .of  libe  great  dilhculty  of 
Uie,,^cqos$  fo  |ou^,  had  ca^secl  our. 
ijiiiiajs  io^be  traJ|swr\eJ  to  the  priory 
<}f,j(l/st.t^iiet,.  iu  A^^sui,  Jilaiiiand 
liasiP|t^sctved*  thathcucc.^i  was^vi- 
i^ttij(f  tJ^at  ip  Byf  ce  ^  t^m^  ih^re  could 
be  lio  records  at  lona  ^  and,  (here* 
<jp-e,4h^|  ^  couUl  notyget  hU  Vere- 
munflus  from  thi^  i^lf^U^  o  • ,  .  , 
^  "  As  Bdepe  xneuUons  our  annal^ 
«rj^  it  u^y  be.f^aultj^bai  he  did. not 
tj^fu.io  the.anpeoit^Jassic^l  worl^*^ 
yj^tcfi'  Aiexai^er;  x^igtit; .  uot.  think 
of  drtudhcli!)g  (rom  iLe  n^ux^ks  of 
lona.         ,    '  ,...,. 


e'1  Ipsitgklt  4ivpa^^]m^a^tt^tAviikiit 
M\i^a^0d  ^i^acl  noi^  sfii^ie^  gTOUfld* 
%iifMrg'r)g  ?u:c^.ti(kitfe:  sajifrcpatt 

ol'ik^Xh :  i^W^'ii  hst^and  wg  dthf ,  roqwir/ 
sitiu«i..ina(la  !aor,.Alfi*and^i,  naighi; 
si;iU.hi<*V|^.b^^n  r^tai{^^.«g.  J<oUf^y  b««7 
>^&4,9Vft<^^l^4  hy  tbcmon^ftj  ,or.af?, 
tOJ^^ar^U  procured,  hy;  tji^i^.  fro|a| 

Ofh^:  f^imlGl^  i    €^   Vuhiui)    ^C^UIB-^!, 

s^^uicq^  Boece  4nig)it  .W  ifl|bc4ne4«,. 
iv)>f;n  he  -uiade  more  panjcular  ia^: 
quiry  with  a  view^  of .  iMfiMQg.  hU!^ 
hi^toty.  .JJut  U,cw>^  iff; ^ppied,, 
.that,  by  r^^ferring^o^^iiKs  UDtuuowa> 
tOiallvOUf,histai:iai:^„jai|  tAitbiQa^jQC 
Cornelius  Hibrruicufj  Verecpuud^ 
and  Campbell,  of  whose_  writings, 
nay,  oifwhose  existence,  we  caa 
discover  no  other  vestiges,  he  hag 
gteatly'injoxtd  the'  credibility  of  hit. 
whole  story  with  respect  ^o  the^iom-. 
municatibns  from  lona.'  Hie  most 
favourable  opinion  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  formed  of  the  conduct  of 
Boece,  0nd  it  is  .very.,liftld  ta.hit 
Qref5it  indeed,  is^  thji| .^p^ha^'  de« 
stroyed  ( he  .  man  uscv ipts .  wh^ :.  b% 
hftd  .use^,  that  his  pwn:  hi^^^.l^igb^ 
bt>  in  ai:«atcr  request,  ^)m»  |B  W<l 
learci  ,ffO|u  Gordon  of  Stualogb*  wf|% 
\^(^,  tradltlva  whicb^  ^kffK  0  youi^f 
span,  h&  had  heard  at;  Ah^rdeei^      ^ 

/'  tVor  can  it  at.aU;h^,jbeli«yedjl 
tjmt,  tlie  cla»Kical  MSSt.  W^)^  b^TQOght 
(jom  ^oKkc  by.  Ferg^^>  vThfare  \% 
little  probability  indeedrfiiat] Fergus 
evfsr  wa«  at.^ome^  a4)d  M^U  less, 
that;  ap  Irish  pripcq,^  ifi  Jlb^  W^f 
9g^  wottl4  eiicBml^hws^,  d^U'* 
u\g.hij|  military  JabQiK^,wU^  a  ^h^fj^ 
of  books,.  writV^n^iuA  Jiaaguage  jU> 
which,  we  oiay  leasooabiy  .«MppPsc«. 
he  w^a  41^  cptirc  ^^aoger.  .  . 

'<  it  m^istbe.admUted,  Sipwcvect 
ihatfram.a  ^fit^r,  wio.has  fre- 
q^eqtlj  substituted /abU /or  hi^tpry, 
credit  h  som(^tLi£»  >pithl)eU«  ev.eq 
when  he  may  have  a  just  claim  tip 
.  iu   IMs  ta^y  have;  been  the  iate  of 

Boece, 


[»43 


Qffki  amkfU  Mmry  «r  ApMs: 


Boetie«  in  the  fasttace  b^ofite  t|i* 
It  must  be  mAtioxrledgtA^  duit  lie 
dbeis  tiof,  as  Peomrot  Mjrsi  mert 
tlist  tbeae  books  were  broogbt  fram 
Rome  bj  Fergus.  He  only  glv^  it 
as  a  traditioa,  or  report;  Kntnt, 
ftc.  Besides,  there  is  a  considerabte ; 
aJipeai^Bce  of  tntcgn^  in  his  ai> 
Goant  of  the  transmission  and  ex- 
attiinatioD  of  these  works.  Hedatma 
4Sd  merit  in  the  disco? efy.  All  the 
honoor  that  he  clatcps  is  the  partial 
^eculion  of  a  plan  previonsly  fbrta. 
ed  by  a  person  warmly  attached  to 
the' interests  of  literature,  who  had 
«qai^  to  tlifs  eonntry  as  papal  legatit;^ 
not  a  century  before  the  time  that 
Boece  wrote.  If  a  foreigner,  hold* 
ihg  snch  a  dfsttngmsbed  place^  txi^ 
QBrtalned  the  design  of  making  a 
Vish  to  loha,  for  the  otpteis  pnr- 
,  pose  6f  faupectiog  the  libr.iry  there, 
it  must  hare  been  well  known»  and 
highly  gratifying  to  oorcoontryoien. 
B^  conJd  the  inemorf  of  this  de- 
rfgn  bare  perished,  in  so  sliort  9 
fiHie,  among  those  who  had  aiiy  rc- 
gar<f  to  learntDg;  espectaUy  »  il 
was  frnstfatcd  by  a  caiamttoas  event 
Aat  so  deeply  totcfcstcd  every  fntitd 
to  his  countiy.  Even  Boece,  therc- 
fcre>  would  not  have  venrnred  soch 
an  assertion,  h^d  he  not  beea  as^ 
•ored  of  the  fact.   ^ 

'•  He  also  says,  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  celebrity  of 
these  book».  presertad  in  lona^  that 
hewas  soanuous^to  examine ''  what 
they  were*  and  what  they  treated 
6f."  He  assumes  nothing  to  bins- 
•eif  iri  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  their  transmission.  Gn  the  con- 
trary, he  owns  that  the  religions  of 
lona  did,  not  comply  with  his  re- 
$[06X1,  tfll  after  rne  third  appHca- 
tmn;  and  this  ehiefty  by  tb^  good 
otfces  of  the  nt>bie  and  fe^crned 
Campb^,  bis  m^ty's  treasurer. 
jSbece  published  his  htstoty  wfaife 
Qunplbsll  tm  aihre;  ^nd  caxr  it  be 


ji^ImMa  ttal  ke  iMdd  lartu  {ilf^ 
diioed  «  man  of  his  respeeti^NHiy  m 
a  whnesa  to  a  fmss  ftlsehood,  MM 
also  to  contrMctiei»  6eA  an  thft 
masikt  at  lona  ?  Hte  kistosy  wat 
pbblisbed,.  ibdeed,  littks  more  than 
a  year  after  the  tiiAe  asaign^d  as  th« 
date  of  the  receipt  of  th^  tiook*. 
He  had  etea  expoaed  hisnadf  to  le^ 
crimination  ran  theae  naODkaj  H. 
'  thens  was  any  gaoood  fiMr  k^  as  hsf 
ascribes  the  dieplorable  atite  of  the 
manuscripts,  mtber  to  the  caneieas' 
oess  of  theif  guardians,  thaoto  the 
waste  of  time.  A  reieciioo  of  ttis 
kipd  might  well  be  suppoaed  to  es« 
dte  Pesprii  dm  cotfi, 

**  HaringmeotiODedthcrlostbeolcr 
of  Liiry  as  the^neat  dtndet&tmm^  hut 
the  story  been  entirely  ft  fsbrieatioo, 
it  would  have  been  as  etsy  for  him 
to  have  iaid,  that  the  fragfnents 
which  he  examined  iftdicsfted  the 
style  of  this  antbdf,  aa  Id  hisve 
a^ibedthem  raSaUu«t;  and  mom* 
nataral,  as  ghriog  greater  trnpcrt--' 
ance  to  bis  preterfded  investigaCiQiD. 

*'  It  ahd  deserves  obaer^atioff,  that' 
Boece  speaks  qf  these  maBuscrlptf 
n  inspected,  while  in  bis  cosfeody, 
^y  a  variety  of  learned  men;  aw 
c<nid}dly  confesses,  that  it  eootd  oof 
be  detammed,  whether  f^  hatt 
been  xvritten  in  Seothmd,  or  broogbi 
from  abroad,  bcfog  written  after  (he 
Aoman  mode,  a»  the^  treated  of  Ro^ 
man  affanrs.  "  This  Otd^r  Be  says. 
'<  appeared  tb  the  joc^meirt  of  aa 
who  saw  them,  that  they  savcinml 
more  of  the  style  of  Sal^ust  iSan  taf 
Livy.*'  Had  he  never  reeehredihear 
mmmscripta,  or  had  he  ^ewed  thena 
to  none  of  hts  Ktersry  fHends.  wooM 
hje  ever  have  harzarded  Sdch'  a  de- 
clantion  ? 

*'  It  may  be  added,  t&at»-  winltf 
the  learned  Usher  sc6ots  the  idea  of 
their  berng  bmnght  fihonr  Aome  by 
f  ciguSf  06  aunnis  ino  uaiiaiiw  o» 
BoMCy  as  far  as  it  regiards  cbeia  fng^ 
^  laaot^ 


Q^the  anniail'i^li-ety  tu  foha. 
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dflo^ly  fnstjdkxis  as  lacvidence^  has 
no  tu:sitatlon  hi  saying, .  tb^c  -  lona 
v:a9  •*  dislTngHi«!!ed*^by  a  cMssk  ■ 
libfurj',  whrdi  afitarded  bome  hop^?*" 
of  dn  /entire  Livy."  ^      • 

«'  There^cim  be  no  donbt,"  it  has 
■  been-  said  of  liiie,  **  tnu  ihe  itiaity 
Ictrrwd  mfn  that  ftotirwhed  at  I. 
had'thd  cla^ntis  among  thr.m,  and 
all  tht  bowks  on  rfivrnity  and  sciences 
these  ag<«  TOtild  atFord.  it  cnu  be  • 
as  ItCtle  doQbtei)^  (hat,  like  other  io* 
i:\tUiiA  ^  Jearned  men,  rbcy  coAi- 
irtitted  their  own  works  to  wrhing, 
as  W€U  as  the  transactions  of  their 
cnii!)tryn>eii."  With  respect  to  clais- 
sicfil  \vork%  however,  it  m«st  l)e  re- 
gret led,  tt)3t  wc  have  ne  bcttf.r  proof 
than  conjecture,  bcshtes  what  may 
be  snp|)osed.to  arlse^  from-  the.  testi- 
mony of  Boecc.  I  am  rathep  In- 
clined to  tbinli^  WtkX  (hefr  collection: 
of  theoJogit^al  «  oifks  was  never  very* 
exiaiOTve;  .b--eairse,  in  c^  fly  ages  at 
least,  the  religious  oi  tlii^' seminary 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  the* raiding 
and  transctibiiig  of  the  sorljTiores 
and  of  sicred  bymn«.  Coiomba 
spent  twlch  of  his  time  in  wtitilig. 
He  employed  hit  disciples  in  the 
same  manfieF;  and  was  at  pains  that  . 
they  should  transcribe  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  Dr.  Smith,  speak- 
ing nf  his  a  litres  snts,  says,  **  Htow 
well  they  sJortieii  the  langaa^c^Sj.ap- 
pears  troiTT  thtf  excdknt  Latin  of 
Cumin,  and  ot/Vdnn^nan,'  w]io  dis> 
covers  ako  his  knowledge  of  Gi\»ck 
and  Hebrew,  and  wrote  a  geos^ra- 
phy  of  the  Holy  Land."  This  work 
Bedenot  only  ascribes  to-Adomnan, 
but  highly  commends.  "The iame- 
person,"  be  aays,  *'  wttne  a  bOt)k : 
concerning  tljc  holy  places,  niost- 
iwefiil:  tq  cnaBy  readers  He  r^oei  ved 
his  inforttotioa  from  Arcunlphus,.  a 
Frenck  .Wshop,  .who'hAd  gdwc*  to 
Jerusalem  to  visit  ihe  holy  pla?es  \  • 
am*  trhr);^iittviBij  ^nivdycd  -alU'the 


Land  of  t'fomfse^  IVavelted  to  Da*' 

ni^cns,  Con  start  tinople,  Ale3t.7ndria> '. 
a«id  n>any  islat)ds,    and   returning 
home  by  sea,*  was,  by  a  violent  storm, 
broug»it  to  the  western  coast  of  Bri-   . 
tain.   After  many  accidents,  coming 
to  Adomnaii,  the  servant  of  Christ 
above  mentioned,  as  he  appeared  to 
be  Fearnti  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  holy  pjaces, 
he  was  roost  readily  received^  and 
attentively  listened  to  by  him  5   so 
that  what  things  soever  he  had  seen  . 
in  the««e  places  worthy  of  remem-  ' 
bra  nee,  he  forthwith  committed  to 
writing.   Thus  he  cotn]>osed  a. work 
very  u?.cfol,  and  especially  to  thosc^ 
who,  being  far  removeJ  trpm  these 
places,    where  the  patriardis   and. 
apostles  dwelt,  know  nothing  more 
of  tht^m  than  what  they  learn  by 
re'ading."     Bede  then  proceeds  to. 
give  some  extracts  fr.)m  thii  Work, 
which  odcupy  two  chapters'.    The 
work  itself  is  extant  In.  Mabillon'i 
CoMections.    • 

'  '*  Many  Works,  both  in.Lii^tin  and 
in  Irish,  are  sjdJ  to  Irave  been  written 
by  Columba  himself;  and  among 
these,  the  life  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland.  T^r  life  of  Columba,  We 
arc  told,  was  written,  in  Irish  metre, 
by  his  cousin,  di-iciple,  and  suc(?es-. 
so?,  4?aithen,  who  was  also  canon- . 
izcd.  To  Abbot  Cumin  seve;al  writ- 
iugrf  are  ascribed,  beside  the  life  of 
Columb.i,  published  by  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton,  and  referred  to  above,  which 
was  ufKloubtcdly  his  work:  Of 
thtrse^  the  writings  of  Adomn^n,* 
and  of  other  abbots  Who  succe  ded 
him,  there  is  every  reason  to  be** 
lifve*  that  copies  would  be  carefjlly* 
prescH'ved  in  the- monastery.  Men, 
who  were  so  mtich  devoted  to  writ- 
ing, wotild' strain  every  nerve  to  in* 
cr>-a<e-  f  ho  number  or'  their  books. 

'.  ••  What  -then,-'  iVjay  it  be  inquired, 
'^-  ha^  become  of  this  library  ?   How 
c0h  ft  be  acooiidl^  for,  that  it  slboal3  * 
P  entirely 


0/(he  ancient  Library  aiJn^. 
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eptM^  disap^r  >*'  This  bus  been 
pnroartiy  ascribed'  to  tbfe  ihroadi  df 
tbeDaoes.  Tlicse  «(Pfercfttquentdiid 
fataJ.  The  morta.  tery  of'  lona '  was 
bomrbjr  them,  h.  7gy  -,  a  seconll 
etine,  801  ?  aod  i(  was  dcsttbycd  by 
fire  it)  the  year  106$.  A.  $05,  the 
iamHy  o(  lona,  to  the  number  of 
sixtjr-eight,  was  destroyed  by  the 
pitates  of  that  nntion;  and  ih  QS5, 
they  nfltci  the  mr  nastcry,  and  kilted 
the  abbot,  with  fifteen  of  h(s  dis^ 
ciplci.  •  ^*  If  the  b^rbaiTans/"U  has 
fccen'safd,  **  had  the  IJbfary  in  rtieir 
powefjho  donbt  tlitjy  would  destroy 
It.**  •  AtWrdjng  to  th^  itiWrtiation 
M  T^nnaht,  it  Mocdd  appear/ ^hat^ 
p^bapn,  while  the  Norwegian  princea 
were  soverdgni  of  the  isles,  they 
judged  It  "ptopet  to  carry  ^ctie  of 
the  iriorfe  vahiable  MS8.  to  a  phce 
of  security  it)  their  own  country. 
^*  I  arti  mformel,**  he  sap,  ^  that 
ntimbers  of  ibt  records  of  tlie  He- 
brides were  preserved  at  Di*ittheim, 
tSI  tb<*y  were  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  wb  ch  happened  5n  that  city, 
either  in  the  last  or  present  c^n* 
twy-,^  This,  howcrer,  might  take 
pTace  Hfter  the  <!e8sioa  of  the  He- 
brides f  for;  by  the  treaty  madtf  on 
ihk  occa!iiort,  '*  the-patrotiage  of  the 
bfsRopnc  of  Sod.>r  was  reserved  to 
Gie  Arcbbibbup  of  Dronthdm  10 
KofWay/' 

'  **  ^Tne  learned  Trtflacos  does  not 
seem l<yhas«c  been  so  weit  fnfcrmed, 
wkh*  vespect  to  the  ilepresdations 
tiMt  by "^  his  countrymen  in  the 
iaiaiid  m  I»na,  as  might  have  Been 
expected.  He  s.tys,  that  in  ihe  year 
niOk  a  8>quadrcn  of  pMtieal  ships, 
to  the  iiQmber  of  twdive^  «nder 
IR^ktbieti  and  BagK,  takiirg  adtati* 
liffife  of  the  fntef'tiiie  dkisiotis  of  tbfe 
"pfmoei  Qjf  the  f  Cebndae,  comAiitted 
nwmy  deprtdatiofts  in  tbts  quarter, 
atid  plaodered  the  Ifoi^  Island^  of 
that  of  St.  Cohaoba,  which,  tmtM 
tittle^ '  fasdf  DCTC  bech  subjected  to 


any  iojuij  from  the  fSi . 
Mtsi  prStctiitS  bf  UjI  tkj&i 
asserts  this,  at  attesCied  WjStSi^ix 
annals.  The  facts  fori])<^x^f|iS6^ 
however/  ttst  on  the  X^hixuai,i^ 
timony  of  ihe  Annals  afXStkti^'kni 
6f  the  Irish  linfrtyitilbffiatsV  ''  *  *  '^ 

•*  Bishop  "Nttfelsbtil'  <i 

the  libtiinr  at  fcolfhkill.'.aaysr^ 
K'mi'  Edward  the  Ffrsi  '  '* 
claimed  the  sovcrctgiiij'  _. 
land,  nrade'a  most'ndsc^'iJbCs 
yock  'of  the'BaroHek;a#Kf^;dr 
that*  kingdpm'5.  'Ticking,*  tfoifJid  a 
sbort'ttme,  nothing  sVonldW/Hiiiid 
in  all' that  country,  but  ^bitt*^(Qar- 
ried  air^En^lish  hamt  aiid  1S&.  7*" 

"  The  sBcoiid  gTotf  5r«''-e^ 
Sbotch  records,"  accor'*"*"'  '"'^' 
mode  df 'enun^ratioW 
upon  th^  mighty  "toril 
formation;  when  the' 
ing  to  Rome,  carHed 

rcgister-bookSt,  and   oth«ar__^ 

treasure  6f  their  re^pdpAire'  itkiona- 
steries  **  *  ''  At  the  RafoAtiidoo,** 
says  aif<»ther  wrifer,  "the  ilRS:  d 
I.  were  in  part  carried  \6  tli^lSeonih 
colleges  of  Doway,  or  to*fe6&e,  ai 
least  the  chartularles^  aciid  Wh  as 
Were  esteetned most* tsduaUci^y  th^ 
moaksr  The  college  or^tfdsbon 
has  aho  been  (nemtOned^  lit  pos- 
sessing partinf  this  spoil.  Bik/fft>m 
all  tbdt  t  have  been  Mite  Idleara 
(toax  such  df  'odr  ibbtintrypM)  as 
have  ttstded,  or  been  ttiftDetf  jiu>^  in 
fhe  ^ilMh  (Cblteges  Ai  ^i^sbntl- 
neiit,  U  wonM  appear,  'ijPribetc 
has  bedrfnr  less  gnnuo^l^^^  as- 
seftioti  than  has  l;j^en  gfi<  '^ 

glncd.    ff^tf  accntanri.,,^ 

%i^;  b^  icieai  xrivOdkWiMlj 

posMBsed  n  iteraty  durMtl^racnd 

took  an  IwleTM  ih  ite*)»tibdriiis- 

tory  tif^  boantry,  ^vciifk^M 

mtght'tiedisi 

ampes  ^  tMlFltiean,  \ 

else.  •  ••";  ;      .^^J'"^'.' 


hfthe  akcienl  titrary  <U  lohau 
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*'all  wriitco  oiparcbjjift^^^dprflT 
♦>al^.9Miie.C"^9r^  aiorKJifi.^Qd^valu- 
alxIc  /^mai.ps,;.*w^i;c.  ?lf  ^stro};ed .  ^w 

at;  ipc ,  .nt^oriA^tipq,,'  Sf^^rt^jH'.  war 
ajgiinsf'ali^fci^acj^j;'*,  pc.i??tfjit  per- 
haps ajlode  ^^'tjjip '«jpt  oif/iaf  jcod- 
-^enliop  .of  cslat^,^^;  .1^6 
^^ \i^%fM  ^^  xkurch^l  for,  <jb- 
imbiiiluDi^'  gll/thc.  abbeya  of.  monks 
and  friarf,4ncl  far  svip^rcssi^g  i^bat^ 
focp^ver    iDQap^ixieiiU  of  .idplatrie 

«xc9.u!irti  whereof  4h  jltie  w/pst  parl« 
^s^  qn^imtted  (ojhe  E^rls  Artiine^  i 
Xi|jifc^^aml,tilcicarnc.**    |n  consc- 
ijuci3Cf*.^^r%i8Vai^in^  *' en* 

$uc4  9  pitiful,  vastaiio?  of  ^cuurchcii 
and'dS'uxg^rfeviiJl^inigs  tbrougtioiit  all 
tt^  jiarfs,.Qf  t'hq  j:ral^>*  for  every 
ipcian  p»ad^  Md  to  put^  taJkU  hand 
(the!  iQcrai^r  ^Qct  UuUating  the;  great* 
^h  JP4c][h;)sc  who  were.Jii  autbo- 
tity}.;'.'!))]?^'  rifled  all  dmr.phi2$.  in- 
ilj^crQiiily^.  fpaklpg.  jpoil  of  ev^eiy 
tfi^n^AiKyXoi4i)d^  Tbc^verfsppul- 
chifcs  pf  ilijj.dead  ^rcycQ  po^^/jpafc^, 
bi\|".<n^V^,.' ript,  up,,  aiul  sacrile^ 
gji-QlMTVjvi^Ji^ted*  Bii^liotW'Ra  dje- 
*tlrbyj^*.^tbc  vo)unieb  qf  th^  fathers, 
countel^,;.'fta^^AtJ)cr  books  V-i^W.- 
n^ajljJfcJwiiiJg;  y.uh  the  »egwrs  of 
l^*^'. : pHw W^ ,. caht  into  ..ij^c^ strata, 
afterW^(|,s  ga^^rcd.ta'  ^^^ia^ 
coofujied  _^:itb..tii?Q,.*V  ..(Jowld.  we 
i^}^tyAl.cxt^{o,i^  accovint^  .wi>o 
cuuI^n;^*d.u^win*bMt,r^cttiii§«!4M^ 
jnei,  jvi^^^.Uit^^liooi  ww  jj^^ 
sh<^iI3^  a<;t  jvltJb  as  1  itlicjoucriniii^. 
tjoPi  ^VU'uijy  ^^treckoofcd  Wu- 
li^gipwilaltVidkiptt,  .orpii^posedj 

Saracen  calipli' With  respect  to  l}j^ 
iqcstjiiu^le  lihmy  of ,  Aki(»dria ! 
^^Ul^i^n  scarcely  bft'supposeo  that 


apyott^  flP^U^y:  pr  mitystiy  y^puld 
giyp  thi^if  safxciiop  ta)i)p  d^t^ptiod 
p,f,jyib^afif8'^,.Wiv>t  h?i|jjpcaef  Intbis 
way ,  ipij^t.  b9.  latqribut^  Jto  th^  w^ 
bi:id^dr^ceotiO!|i9^es8  of  tbq  ignorant 
i:at>bi^^^whftn  ojiOOiletioosCr.  Spot«!^ 
W^qq4,^Jpj'5elf  ijiqws'  U,  U?i  tfeU  J*g;bt| 
fofr  %,  subjoin^  /'.  B^t,,p6p^ME,Jf^ry> 
opfip,  armed,  niaketb  .no2t(&reQ(X!) 
^Qr.4Pt>ff;*^. #»/'  thing  wU^^  adviw 
9jia  jpdgt^ejf^/* .  . 

<'  ^^itt.xicspect  to  tbf  lii)ri:y,uof 
\oM»*f,  xi\%miir  .that  Mm^.of  ,tb« 
MS;^.  .yvere  carrie4  tf>  WerJirjK^.  9q4 
^t  ai)uke  of  Mofitaguefouofd  soihf» 
of  ^^etn  iQ  jiM.  shops  there,.. used  aa 
snufifi^per.*'  This  tiadlaonary  ao> 
Qoviot  ^K>st  probaUy  resnepts  the 
tlnoe  Referred  to  iti  toe  sentence  m.^ 
roediately  subjoioecf :  "  If  ^ny  .of 
tbfmwereio  the  library  4>f  the  fa- 
mily Of  Argyll,  the  {ijersecution  that 
fa 03%  underwent,  in  tb^  tioie  of 
Cbarlei,  JL,  accounts  for  none  b^xng 
there  now."  What  is  here  saU  r&* 
ccives  considerable^  suppoft  fixxa  a 
circums^abcQ  mehiioned  bv  ^^ichp-* 
verell,  in  relauon  tp  a  boG»L  which 
had  oertaanljf  been  brought  irom 
lona.  "  Tl^deao of. the lales,  Mri 
John  Frsiserr.an.  honest  episconai 
minister^  tolg  tne^  his  &ther,  wbo 
had  been  dean  of  the  isles,  left  hm 
a  book  with  above  iOO  Inscriptions^'^ 
takeaijpoia  theinonumetUs  of  ;foBa> 
'Vwbichiie  had  koi  ^  Uj^is^f  Sail 
of  Acgiky  a  aiau  of  incooipanible 
sence, ,  ahd  gi^eat  curiosity ;  ^^tf)d 
doobtsihey  pe all  lost  by  thatsr#t 
aiao's^af&ctions.*'  -., 

"  With  i:9ieect  tp  our  anoieijit  j^« 
gistecs  l^JfChfrall  Bishop  Kiq^lsQa 
ilaysy  "  The,third»  and  kUli^  l))g9is 
was  givep  tlMguaEi  by  OUv^er  Cf(^uifr^« 
who  brought  tnostof  ibejpoor  x/^-» 
mains  that  were  left  i^to  Ei^land  / 
and  they  li]|pei^.isc^  w^e  ipos4y  lose 
in  Qusir  return  by  Ka«**  It.  is  prp- 
^bkwthatiie  a]|hlde&  toj^hose  o^tha 
monastery  d  tona,  in  comaibn  with 
Pa  ethers. 
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Of  the  ancieni  l^ilrary  at  Iwa* 


others.  Whether  CromweJl  actually 
ficnt  to  lona,  with  an  intention  to" 
carry  off  any  gleanings  that  might* 
be  found  there  in  his  time,  tve  can- 
not determine.     But  it  irtiW  ?.fttr-' 
Wards  appear,  that  his  usurpation 
h^s  been  viewed  as  at  least  the  ac- 
cidental fcause  of  the  destruction  of 
a  considernble  portion  of  its  precious 
remains. 

"  Whether  it  was  oVJng  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Danes,  or  to  the 
indifference  of  the  Culdees  of  lona 
to  the  works  of  th6  fathers,  it  is 
not  ^^y  to  determine ;  but  the  fact 

'  seems  well  authenticated^  that,  in 
the  nirtth  century,  the  only  book  of 
this  description,  which  they  bad, " 
was  one  of  tlie  writings  of  Cnrysos- 
toro.  The  anonymous  author  of  the 
life  of  this  father  gives  the  following 
account.  "Certain  clergymen, who, 
from  among  those  who  inhabit  the 

•extremities  of  the  world,  coming, 
\ipon  the  account  of  6om6  ccclesi- 
a«tical  traditions,  but  particularly 
the  observation  and  exact  calcula- 
tion of  Easter,  to  the  royal  city  [of 
Constantinople]  did  wait  upon  tlse 
patriarch  who  at  that  time  resided 
therein.  This  was  Methodius,  a  man 
j^mous  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors; 
by   whom  being  questioned    fro\n 

,  what  phice,     and  on    what    occa- 
sion,   they  had   travelled    thither? 
they    answered,     that    they  .came 
from    the    Schools   of  the  Ocean; 
and  withal  they    clearly  explained 
to  him  the  occasion  of  coming  from  * 
their  own  country.   He  demanding,  ' 
by  wUat  traditions  of  the  fathers  or 
doctors  they  governed  themselves? 
they  said,  that  thev  bad  one  only 
book  of  the  fetber  Cnrysostom,  from 
whence  they  happened  clearly  to 
learn  the  faith,  and  the  ex3ct  ob-  * 
servation  of  the  commands,-  affirm-  - 
ing,   that  Uiey  daily  reaped   great 
advantage  by  this  piece,  which  v<ras 
very  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  aM, 


being  handed  about  ffom  ooe  to  an- 
other, and  (diligently  transcribed; 
insomocb  that  thert  was  no  city,  as 
they  said,  nor  any  of  their  cbns;  or 
territories,  that  fematned  wdid  ctf  so 
great  and  important  a  benefit." 

"  A  few  t>ooks  bate  been  men- 
tioned, by  different  writers,  within 
(he  last  century,  or  a  little  further 
back,  some  of  which  ttiay  have  ooco 
formed  part  of  the  library  at  lona. 

'**  in  the  account  of  the  islaml  of 
Mull,  wbkh  is  separated  ffom  fona 
only  by  a*  narrdw* sound,  it  ts  said. 
**  Since  the  RefomlatioD,  the  parish 
has  produced  none  eminent  forlrarD- 
ing,  if  we  except  the  Beatons  of  Po 
nicross,  who  weffe  doctors  of  phyw:. 
The  family  is  now  rxtinct ;  but  thev 
are  still  spoken  of  in  the  couniTy 
with  admiration  for  their  skill  ia 
physic.  It  is  said,  that  one^of  them 
was  sent  for  to  attend  one  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland.  They  had  a  targe 
folio  MS.  in  Gaelic,  trearing  of  phy- 
sic, which  was  left  with  a  woman, 
the  heiress  of  the  Beatcins,  and  seen 
by  some  now  living ;  but  wiiat  be- 
came of  it,  the  incumbent,  after  all 
hill  inquiries,  could  not  find.  It  :- 
perhaps  lost,  as  the  heirs  of  this  wo- 
man are  quite  illiterate." 

**  In  this  monastery  particular  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  science  of  medicine.  •*  The  Ol/i 
Heath  and  Otla  Muileach,*^  says  Dr. 
Smith,  '*  the  ancient  ai^d  faniou5 
lihe  of  physicians  in  Iloy  and  ioMull , 
most  no  doubt  have  derived  their 
first  knowledge  from  this  seminar}*. 
I  had  from  Major  MaciaclstAn,  iu 
the  neighbouring  istand  of  Ltiing,  a 
'MS.' in  the  Irish  character  and  l.ia- 
guage,  on  the  ^bjectof  medicmr* 
and  surgery,  which  appeared,  from 
being  compared  with  Astle'is  speci- 
mens, to  have  bctn  of  a  most  rc- 
mdte  anticiuify  j  and  it  is  like'j  th.it 
it  was  written  by  soaie  of  the  learned 
men  in  lona." 
^ .     .  .     .  -*    -  •     •  •  *«  Of 
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**  Of  what  has  been  written  at 
lona,"  says  Mr.  M'Nicol,  **  I  have 
heard,  in  partictllar,  of  a  translation 
of  St.  Augustine  De  CivUate  Dei, 
and  a-'IYs»be  4n'  Pkjf.^k,  which  is 
very  old.  The  former  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Ute,Mr«Archibiaid 
Jl.ainbie,  minister  of  Kilroartine»  in 
Argyleshire,  and  the  latter  was  pre- 
served in  the  Advocates'  library  at 
Edinburgh,  ^ere;  no  donbt>  it^  is 
stHl  to  be  seeri." 

-"  Many  copies  of  the  Life  of  Co-- 
]tifnba  seem  to  hare  been  dispersed 
thn»agh  the  islands,  in  the  vcmaca- 
lar  tongue.:  "  The  Life  of  Co- 
Jnhibiw,*'  Martin  says,  *'  written  in  ' 
ihc  Irish  charaetcr,  is  in  the  cus- 
tody 6f  John  Mack-Niel,  in  the  isle 
of  Barmy;  another  copy  of  it  is  kept 
by  Mack-Donaid  of  Benbecula." 

'  *'  W<^are  informed  by  Mr.  Lloyd,"" 
says  Dr.  Macpher«on>  that  *'  there  is 
still  in  the  Bodleian  library,  at  Ox- 
ford, an  Irish  manuscript,  enticuled. 
The  ff'erks  of  Columbcilte,  in  verse, 
containing  some  account  of  the  au- 
thor's life,  together  with  his  prophe- 
cies'and  exhortations  to  princes.    ^ 

*^  The  fame  industrious  writer 
observes,  dia^  there  is  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  at  Dublin,  some 
other  most  curious  and  wonderfully  • 
ancient  manuscript,  containing  the 
fbur  gospek,  and  a  variety  of  other 
rasters.  The'  manuscript  is  called 
7^he  ^Book  <f  Columh-'Cille,  and 
thought  to  have  been  written  by 
Columba's  own  hand.  Flann,  King 
of  Ireland,  ordered  a  vtiry  ooBtly 
coMer  to  be.  given  this  book.  On 
a'  silver  cross,  which  makes  a  part 
of  titat  cover,  is- still  to  be  sceir  an 
Irish  inscription,  of  wljich  the  li- 


teral meaning  is,  '  The  prayer  and 
blessing  of  Columb-cille  to.  Ffarm, 
the  son  of  Mails heachnail.  King  of 
Ireland,  who  made  this  cover  3*  apd, 
slK>uld  the  manuscript  be  of  no 
greater  antiquity  than  the  reign  of 
that  .prince,  it  nau^t  be- above  nine 
hundred  years  okl.  *'  This  story, 
however,"  Dr.  Macpherson  adds, 
''carries  with  it  a  great  deg^ce^of, 
improbability;  and  it  is  more  then 
probable,  that  this  Sook  of  Cokimhr- 
cHU  arose  from  the  pious  fraud  of  a 
much  later  age." 

"  I  shall  conclude  this  meagre  ac- 
count of  a  library  once  so  famous, 
with  the  latest  polices  which  I  have 
met  with  on  the  subject.    They  oc- 
cur in  a  posthumous  work  of  the  ; 
late  learn<^d  Dr.  Walker  of  the  uni- 
vcrdty  of  Edinburgh.  ^  All  thajt  I. 
could  learn  /of  its  fete,"  he  says, 
"  was,  that  the  reformers  came  so 
suddenly  upon  Icohimbkill,  that^  the 
inhabitants  had  time  to  cariy  Tittle 
or  nothing  away.  Some  of  the  books' 
and  papers,  however^  were  conveyed 
to  the  castle  of  Cairnburg,  belong-  ^ 
ing  to  the  chief  of  the  Macleans,. 
and  then  judged  impregnable.  Here 
they  remained  till  a  siege,   in  Ihe 
time  of  Cromwell,  when  they  \vere 
mostly  destroyed  by  fire.     Some'  of 
them,    however,    still  escaped",    of 
which  I  got  notice  of  one  manu- 
script,  and  saw  an  oJd  g'nit tertian 
in  whose  hands  it  had  been  for  some 
time>  but  found,  after  hunting  it  ' 
through  three  or  four  islands,  that 
the  last  leaves  of  it,  as  it  was  unhap- 
pily vellum,   had  fallen  a  sacrifice 
for  roea»uces  to  a  tailor.    It  was  a 
Latin  translatipu  of  an  Arabian' work 
on  physic," 
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.A  X.O.TJE  OF  XffM  i/LhUTtlAOV^. 


[NHftMvr  i«^.H«iMii  iMra^Ut' 


t  .;d   -1'    -.. 


'  fFab»^MRi.^GiiA!iT'5  Essays  ow'Tfft  96Fttei4TfOH»'t>F'ftki/' 
/iVt^G  now  i9^ik7qfMrr4  applies  ^n.qkMclyil^  Ibo^e  4<t-^^|ffbcai< 


under  9  perpetual  coascioosnesA-  ofi 


Jt  JL  ^  iDostrate^  by  tb^«(  4e- 

t8j|Is»Uiip  .position. wb/cbi  I  ba4.,lfti< 

ddvyi),  ih^i  fpetry,  boc'vU  iatinifK^^ 

9Dd  fl|pci(j|  pM|Wut8,.  wub/.gQtwjrouf 

shame,  or  the  bopQvur^^ble  sensibili^. 

to  rrproach  and  disgrace,  bad  a  great 

share  ip  softeniAg  tte  OMBBera,  ^and 

preserving  the  morals  of  the  piinii-;  fuigcnoci  of .  ligkt^x  enJQjTie^  hf;.9iV 

a^ng  \i3  wJ>o4q  i»ot»witt«Uy  «*ttf*wfe. 
it»  is  in  Ji  grt^ai  fn9a«»r^rt^MfcM4 
ha&  Uttle  cocttparmiveljr  >4o  ^^ocoiM- 
fgr. .  JCliis  mi^d  \ipmtifi!i»imei^ 
if  the  leadfi^g.  o^tUims  <9f-tiie'dpo-> 
tci^ifts.  n^yealed  kt-iibe'  fMvdo^'life 
hare,  been  4i9tipcdy  ti^sced^itpoD.iCf^ 
--r4evout>  Jb<Mgb;Uj>«f|;QUtBd  feelr 
ing*  wiU  pron^  bioi*  ^  in  jdm vUicnm 
of  tbeXig^UiV^b^p  de^>sleop.|aH^ 
etK.upoa  .  meD)*  :t»  tSjttribute  .tbc 
gUiapsas..  of:  fdi^ity.  ^.tyisigiis  v«f 
t^rriiH:  t\^H  yisit  >is,  stn^i^enu  jto 
sonnf  oper^vMopof  tbeaU-cooMmHing?* 
powjcr  wUi<{?b  be  awf|i%acb«o«F, 
MgeH'm.f^'eryg^od  tbadsb^cMved, 
and  io  ey9eiy:evilj^t.iftfiB#fnitt<dr- 
whose  breath  be  feels  {^lopilhiM^iQ 
tbe^gpi^  MjUb'ia^  tKbai»^fiide  he 
hcars^.lef7iBf(}  iix.ftbo<#Mifig'.tbillif* 
dci;. .  u'  '.'1  V  .)ii.:.'.'  ^  1-  -  '  »*t.*r  i.* 
. /,'  ,In;tU«  pi|>gff  ssivn^Mtl^^vbtK 
k{ipvKl<:\}gf^  V^&  tiM^^ViMipWiAte 
av^k^oi«g;MP(i»;l^lhr  eberi^Miilc 

liS^.fpros^the  glofm^  JKi\fl«mH» 


iiVe  ind  continuous  race  wbo  form 
the  subject  of  these  discussions, — I 
shalj  no.v^/e^5  qnce  more  tor  tbc 
prt mar y  objppt  of  tbcsc  essays,  wj^i^b  ■ 
ua.s^  the  history  of  highland  super- 
stlt^ifusV  traoe^ as  far  as  possibiieup.. 
tixits.^st.ibu^S  ^4  as  far  as  is 
compatit)l|9  with  itsobscurity^p^rcMii^h 
it|j^t  aodreiDaiDitig  e&cts.     «  » 
r'  V^eti  V  vcuture  iq  imjn^jate, 
that  superstitiop  such  as.  theirs*  iu 
tl^  Jtwiligbt  of  kno;w  ledge,  aful  in 
tlicaljjQbst  total  abseoce  of  cpercivQ. 
pqyrer,  and  Icg^J  restriciion,  w»s .«,. 
beoefi^  rather  tb^u  a  disadvantage^. 
I  bare  no  dpubtof  escjtlngfi&tonisbr 
irippt'  91)4  4i?pleq^ur«; ;  many^  'afid, 
those  itcryjI'cfl-iotcntiowcdK  wjU  b^-, 
ready ,'  ^p.  .'^dqgf,  ibo '  ij'j^rdj)  of .  t^jjr, 
inoitd-;;  ^     „  ,.,     .        .    ,  ^ 

■'  Ati3  3o  they  only  stapd  by  igporgac^/ 

Is  thtt  their  Kappy  state }    ' ' 
I f  7h#t pi»0f ' fit  thor-  olitiftefW4  shd''  their 


te^^'. 


A|iWrii»K/ 


.**  IrhU  plapsible,objcptjou,  ppd 
reflectipu.ofi  ibe  niapner  jn  ,w jvrb,  ^  ar^  po^  /ioq4;  or  vtillingbF'f •& 
the  Author,  qf  pur.  existence;. deals  ed:  vhf|i4ho:i:Ifi«idftik<is^toaptsi'i  - 
with  his  creatures*  is  put  iuio  Ibe  and  tbc^^oiipQat. of  th|il,^wn^fcr' 
nouth  of  the  enemy  of  n^qJuudf  wi^iobtb^/sool  ieel^^aftiinslMMHhPB 
aod  whjfiJicsayaofowp/fiiirtWfcijja^^^  lc»fiiW»]tf|vri^JW«;0<ttlilhfb*l!^ 

^,    ■  ■       ■  ▼ibrrtca 


A  h^t  qftkeM^trvelktis  inherent  in  Human  Nature.        [23 1) 


vibtttea  to  the  wonted  tones,  ttUl 
bean  the  mystic  soands^  and  sees 
themistf  ^ms,  that  first  insprred 
the  holy  horror  that  shudders  on 
the  cea6iies:t6i  -the  vnrld  nineeif.* 

"  Ail  the  native  sensibiHties  of 
the  Jjart,  keenly  |iliyt»^^iiboat  a,, 
forming  hknd  to  give  them  the  pro- 
per direqtion,  answer  to  tfa^  unde- 
fined breathings  that  thos  call  forth 
isr idvpuMe^/ >as  ^h& ^ifRkWiilk' Ik^t^ 
door  to  tlr^fassiiig'breetoej  Vi&cn 
aadi  sltghf ^n4  v»t)ing:  tOQ€li«8,  n^ 
regular  hamioiiy  >  esin  ^>Miidlr) '  y)st 
who^  btttt  fedd  ^heir-  tMHiDg '  influx 
ciice^  *"-(  -  •  •••  •  ■;-:  ^.  ; 
"'  To  tfaepidieytif^l  thin^sr  ate  pure.' 
Tb^weil'dnDilftidned  igncAian^,  the 
huaable  tmsr;  that  Voices' a j«  per- 
mitted to 'iPvarn,  atii!  visions  t&eheaf' 
thisffi'  in  'ihe'tMMrf^  of-  «pproadiing 
calansitf>  idior  sc&TOe  be  supposed 
more  ^f hikti ' « '^fdonsbte^  priSsiimp- ' 
tioii>  if  Wc'reasdnfironianafogy. 

^♦•NowTite  tittfes  of  thift  ignorance 
Gddiiotok^d «f  He,  ivhosefnidd' 
mwAti  are  vabove  all  hi^*  other 
v^tirksi  'imy  be  pr«utned  to  caift  en 
eyl»'4f  feohipintnon  on  er«atufTf*  dis- 
pOMd  t^ft!eraftcf»hiiij;trhapl)rthey 
runty  '«nd  him  5  IhioO^h;  liHe  the 
prophet  'ifiirji^,  thef  ■  ShctoW  Ifsteri 
f<|r  himf^*!!  tber  tnighf^  ^"M,  and 
look*  JW- him  ilir  tifc  earthijoake,  and 
in')t*Kr  «fire/  before  the  ""small'stHr 
veieh*>  is  heard,  '^Hioh  %p^i  peacf; 
t<utlj*fcr<hao*inj.'    •'  t   «•-  1-' 

*^f*  HtetesKT  of  fegard^rtg  '^m\  if- 
Hbl»t«ljand  imdiriaHaitf  dtfldAfnthoUci 

•  who  were  ever  vi;gilant,  with  prayed 
am^'^cjaiSDItftion,'  ^fttHT';  f^lr  Vwn 
n»iAier;/tO!  V6pel*  ef/lk  spi^Hls;'  iiild  ^ 
eoAi4tlin%(  >^feitfl>ted   Mt^y^fii^^ 
stiitii^itotv^Hity  abcHiM'^illMtf  Owm*  - 
pocenoe;  ;k  ibetfom^s  tm/ '  )ftf  ^'Ifiiiirfe' 
wbh>to^Wi^^o<MiH  in  t4MPfpf«ii<^' 
of ncHft^  fMteri6A  o#  iii!i<kfn;  ^  H6 
tbat)9'nMfi|^teWi»>l^tfe.^  ^    -' 
■^TlM'eQrdtf^of  )o»e  b9^whtd>  'nn- 

ea)^e»^t4cMdt'|«^iMwfih}  t^HM 


the  Father  of  their  spirits  axe  to  u» 
'invisible,  or  dimJy  seen;*  bat  of 
their  existence  and  operation  there 
is  no  room  to  doubt.  Much  is 
granted  tous^hai  wair^withheld  Ivom 
tho9e  who  were  bit  in  the  noviciate 
of  instruction:  at^  Jwfc^n.webe 
cert^io.Tthat  the  fatherly  compassion 
that  watches  over  all,  did  not  in« 
dulge  them  with  some  pn^il^ef 
#Hhh^d'ftdfti  fis>  •  ■  '*  t  I- 
'**  Whenifie  day-staf  &rfos^v«th 
heMingf'  in  ^ia  witigs,'  ttf^^atj^ts  of 
pit>(Ardcy  •  weM  ah  '  elxtifi^uiiilijed 
sifliohg  tfte  chosen  p«ip!te;  and  even ' 
a Albng  Worsht jifrftd  idols, "  " 

Rjin  throggb   ;he  arch^^  rmi^  ^ffi^^  lio^  . 
■    '     '     deceiving/    '    **      ,  .  .  - ,. 

**  t        ,     >  •  •'  »^     .  J  :,   ..    . 

*"'  We  have  ho  ^nc6tlfa;^ctn^ht  to ' 
attempt  to  be  w^isc  beVond'  what  is 
written :  nor  have  we  any  warrant 
to^^set  Utints*  to  tfeit  wonder^Wi'king  ' 
power  which  confoutids  rt>i  wisdom 
of  the  wise,  by  trsing  thft  roost' ^in- 
likely  means  to  hfing  ^boui  the  imds 
he  has  appointed,  and  fultirftis  gra- 
cious purposes.      '    '       ":<'*■•: 

**  Bet  witbode  ortdai'vilnTn^'iiny 
of  the  high  prrvilc^wie  emtty,'*  ot 
thciioraiierJ^ss'discovcHes^bjrwbrch  '. 
liUft'lfos  beien  cnfiohed '  and  ildorne<J;i . 
our  comforts  mfelilplied  }*  pi^i"  tastls  [ 
at  once  'refined' tnid  rr^tifieA,  iini] 
oUr  vie^srf  i*Tttiendcd  Y*  we  IftiriyVevVre  ' 
the  feqtial  dr-aMng  ctf  tiwt^booJit^ar 
hand,  that  allots  to  every  state  p^* 
cnliar    privilfgcs    and    enjoFU^ts 
adaptWtolt.  .     .      ;  .  V'!V-v'  •• 

'<^' iVVfi  a»-inot-crrtitled*fey^iih6nr  - 
vaVied*«i6qiiisiiions  to  dr.iprsi^  that 
state  in  which  the  6 nest  emotions  of 
thC'^eart-,  atrd  t(»e  fhoki  ^l^rirous 
a*dVi#W»j^iVrtirigvrt)f  tific  fency  were 
felt  ahd  ittiderstood;  ind'  wbere*^^'- 
ntrrcKil  kentithfeiflS,  *ftd  'fegdUted  'af- 
fobrlkWi's6^imj5rOT'ed  theitlbril  setistf,  "^ 
that  ^Mih^^'M^  ^iHkhtifeAtv  ^'ahd 

praise 


[29»;i       4  JjW9  of  tk$  MamfUfim  wh$amhm^  HumtmJSif^^r^. 


Uiwpr  iKiiuadA  -,  but  iroim  tiicif  ^c^ 
^pmoceHrrence  b^d  ainqre  poigo^i^ti 
I^IUh.    Tt^etc  ilajageiia»  Uieir  strata*. 

>KhUe  t^y  exiescised  ki«eQ4;^0A,  ^oi. 
^mj^csikd  s^gacityt  present^  the^ 
oeit^noti^ny  pf  iife,  wbi(b  is  tiie  <]U-> 
f«6e  o|  high  civiiizatioo^  (h«l  diMaw^ 
for  which  so  many  vaia  fuii^Uf) 
^^QflA«die»  «ro  foiigbtj  wbil#  change 
flf  {^apejr  the  grand  r^i^dy*  proveg 
4k£tAa  oiUy,  cbai^e  of  paip.  - 
.  /'The  very  terror  of  viftioaary 
forms,  and  i^uQ^rtbly  voices,  had  to 
tbem  somctbing  soothing  aod  rle- 
vatiDg.  It  ^oke  ie  ihern  .suUibly 
•pfaD  hereafter  I  and  while  it  kept 
aUve  their  sorrow  for  the  departed, 
kept  also  awake  those  attach oients/ 
whifih  meliorate  and  .dignify  the 
^ar^cter  capable  of  formiug  theua. 
"  Tjieir  devotioo«l  feelingji  were 
80  habitually  bkuiKled  with  the«6 
i^ry  iqDagioatipns,  and  in  soaio  ia- 
at.'Mices  prompted  by  tbeqi,  tb^t  on 
yil  occasiojM  faith  appioar^d  to  $be<ii 
thr  great  .9n(:bor  of  th^  i^ou^  b^caufs 
it  was  only  in  their  opinion,  the 
nuwt  uoliniited  cqniideDce  in  the 
pivipe  prot|:ction9  th^t  csupld  evade 
t^e  po^wcr  of  pi  rtniued  .ageots  of 
eyil.  Of  sfipport  their  souls  i)fidfr 
tl)6«acre|  i)orrors  which  the  dre^ 
of  the^^  visitations  ^^roduccd. . . 

.  ^"  Tp  the  upright,  light  s^all  arise 
in  darkness  5*  an^  to  the^^if^erf*.  an^l 
srdl*ioteniioned>  light  is  sheyvu  iu  a 
manner  of  w)iich  y/e  can  ■}^)w  oo 
comprehension  -,  in  various  infitaaoejs 
9f  which  we  caA  oply,  JMijgi^  by  the 
efTects.  Itis  a  saot^hiug  reflection^ 
^opftidf*i|ig  bow  %piy  ieyv  cvjoy  a*l 
tl\e  ioy^luabl^  ^vao^es  of  high 
ine^ti^  Goltur4?,i,and  dr«*paod,(:k^r 
yi&w4c^Q  Mibjc^:^  thie  jp(Ky»t  :i49par- 
|90li(  tOx.a  buma^  U^o§»  tl)«|  od^^a 
k^  iavopred^  ate  .notttforsak^  of 
.|Qprcy,Qor^ir«^,-TOetsted.    . 


H  ]^..Qifist,  t^  •iner)F<|iliMPgr4p  « 

bMcvptoit^  ai»d.vff)P#^£teQrfi^ti» 

>V9r4  ||gthitha^|ira^li>.«Mi0l4  vn^ 
provecnefit  a^Kl  high  civiUziMia«.i& 
^t  ^u^iiei^^rk  md  iLlMfMrlcvt. 
.  "  We  regai4  with  plcwv*  U«q 
sp(Wt&«pf  -ialpnGy,  b^caiise'  they  he- 
loi\g  ,to  tbs^i'  iiOeristing  ^ge.  .We 
}/aum  .tkH  tbf  lieiise  ^Ut  of  twp 
a^d  ^ti^ksai  the  side, of  the  Wook. 
>viii  pot  a^ovd  wttrmtii  er^helirri 
9ad  .we  sitfHild  d^pi^e  tib»  grown 
pff^^tion* who  should  40  empioj  Um- 
self.  ,YQUh(9  v^^opefa|iQDwiiii4\ 
in  an  adult,  would  seem  a  proof  of 
l)opele«s  imheci)ily>  .me,  sh^4  ooih 
sider  as  an  indicftiionof  ingeiMO¥K 
activity  iQ  a  ch^d. 
.  '^  Aft  i  observed  befogre,  all  oa* 
tions  4iave  their  childhuod  y .  and  itU 
Ihey  arri^e  at  the  M^ge  of  adu- 
loftoeiK;r9  that  blpftded  etoptof  the 
afl'cctioDS  andtheimagioatioii,  whch 
pursues  the  shades  of  the  d«|idrt«tl; 
orlik^  a  pusoni^  bird*  h^ts  with 
re^l^ss  imiMtience  the  •  hpundenes 
tha^  confine  it,  and  a^roggles  with 
iustiacliv9  ardour  for  liberty  toiaq^e 
thc^iikisof  spa^cei  that^ad  ORgier- 
ness  leknpw  more  pf  the  future  and 
ifivisible«  which  ajirreadera  «p  ^e 
powerful  and  ard^iu  mind,  tp  so 
rpany  weak  illusions  ifi  the  state 
under  consideration— is  DO.BQore  the 
subject  of  contemptuous  ndicole, 
than  tiiese  imitative  sports  of  our 
chiKlreiii  from  which  <we  draw  a 
pleasiJig  presage  of-  thfiir  future  ca* 
pacity.  They  liav^  npt  slreoji^h  or 
intelligence  to  work,  yet  we  stiould 
he  sorcy  ta  see  them  in  a  torpid  and 
inmtive'StatQ.  We  think  the  heoe6t 
tli^y^  derive  ircui  ment^  aiid  ooipo- 
«f^l  ;e3tfpdse«  a  Ml  eofopeosation 
^rst^ipo^of  thQ9e.eimi»»^pi>iMOi 
aod  80j9)ii!of  4kc«)e  mmbmoi^m^'' 
tion  viaiidk.wiy  b^m^  wfmmdj 
«^  ftfodiiov  •««>  lifltli^  90Ms ; 
Itoiib  Mif iPtol  tf gfltW;  iHwliw  it 
necessary 


A  Lcve  •/ the  MmfMmminkgfjiiim Huwum  Nature.       C;lKX 


oMMinuMfM^'ip  amfr,  w  deiiBiofiiNNl> 

'' (ci  lkff|Mocms»if0«U«o  lo  which* 
I  falindey  kpasiMttaii  i>teaPW3}»*  ift- 

bo  ^uduct>v>e  of  vamif  d^kaKtoiiflt  i*' 

i»  «.  at«t€i  wiicfe  pralfHisd  i^flMv- 
tMHi>  9od  <ifief»  ^inqtiiiiitiw  ooirid'  ite 
of^lfttHe  !«».  .Wb^  tucr  vittit  bio»« 
soii»  bdbr^  it  can  pood twe  fniic ;  and 
»D  abiMidaooe  ofbtosaoai  is  a  haf  pjr  ' 
pM»giiPfiiie-of  a|»  fcirtiKtjfrv 
^  /'  Xba  tpon«.  4>f  imagiBitfivi'Hi 
tbift  ilai^  ot'progtieaiiqn^  are  U>e  Xirv. 
cff$aiioiis  of  the  Uuelifot,  that^oxor^: 
CMett»po«»a;5  and  iiidieate  ka  ap*. 
pr€M(cb  fowaads. maturity. 

"  One  Qi  the  most  ploasiag  sptov^ 
h^iofK  i» wbieh  the  uobard^iad  and* 
tiiisopiiHtifBtfd  mind  can  indtitgo,. 
19  tbat  of  ix^^g  the  bMiMifii^  aod 
wiaa  dis^pQitliofi  elitbings^by  whicb^ 
io  every,  state  whare  inteUiganap  is- 
4^ted>  and  mairal  -ovder  in.. any 
maafture  pf^sarved,  ^hare  \*  a  degrae 
o#  hap4|NBaia,  at  kasi  enioyipent, 
GcaBoienaurate  to  tba  portion  of 
kpow ledge  acquired,  or  of  mild  a|* 
feet  ions  cultivated.  This  is  as  equal 
to  the  filling,  up  of  their  capacities 
foir  enjoyment,  as  all  that  science  and 
retiiienient  can  adbrd  for  ours.  I 
sprak  of  tbem  in  their  relative  state, 
^conapared  with  otlier  sentient  baioga^; 
further,  we  are  not  warranted  toax- 
plore. 

**  We  have  4nany  sources  not  of 
l<uo«lc(!gc  only,  but  of  reiined  en- 
39|iaieoc<  ofien  to  uay.'that  am  arkb* 
hdM,  ooi  piriy>^ananiany'«»theratt* 
liona/bot  Uam  bf%  Ux  the  graalast 
mninber  of  individuala  among,  oof- 
.sfUas.'-DaQKtlttiSk  jaany  of  tl\ese 
individtt^y<aiMi.a«aaaofBa>of  tbaae 
natteoa-benefit  in  some  measure  by 


qiHv#wa»aaksaad  flUaiswMfttir  r^iti* 
is  is^^saMy  cdrtaio*  fckot  teW,  ^heti 
verbave  Imsi  -eoatdod  tcr  civata  sail: 
satppiy  so  'Diaayi  now  ^mtyns,  -^ 
should  bQ.tvasy  sRBiarBbfar;  thewlsi 
^k^tm  faatM  anl  appeliaes'  oai»fflVle, 
and  the  mtana-of  tfactr  graAtfioadeir 
b»  wkiibrfdv  y^i  tiw^  f>raiailingi 
habit  of  cotisidering  all  vbo  arb  nofr 
armved  at  k  JagtriMlB  af  otritune,  as  . 
wret«^iHl  «HalcaMa  fnam  tlieDniioar 
faimvr^*  wssUout  iaitelligcaca  ioat4iH^ 
oa^city  ibr  ^fjayjucae,  n^l  .iictt» 
upon  eaaRHMitidn>.-ikie-'|(innd  vvBf' 
wait,  or  very  pkms.   J  '      I'l. 

•  ^t'  He  who  q^awagqr  a  awrr-*b^ay 
^9itb  ^'acc  and'a^ilklr;  is  not  otifeo 
f^iid'fo  knaantdr  4aspiis«  bis  iw«> 
inariseir,  at  tba.'panod'when^lie  \xt^ 
sieodi)  a  stiek  vtKb^jrqAal.afflf-^ibfla'^ 
placaacy,  and.dTi4ead  flRfii)»;)liml§r' 
delight.  Th0.gailaniadc4fral«  i«bo; 
sways  the  subject  seas,  and  calribB; 
«ha  British 'thjMddm -ita-thnr  than 
imaginatioo  onca-^rad  tntaandei^. 
siHl  lavas, 'lafatsi  nepaatng  beoflathf 
his  lau^tti  to  recfiiiacc  iha  Jiatli. 
imitatite  modal- ^wMahiva  losigot  «a; 
laasok  in  bis  ia^tf£.pomA,9kA\ 
which- first  mked  in  fais  miod  \hik> 
phantom  of  aaval^ot^.  *  -  ,•  -i 

^  Why  ibeti  s^oM  wv  floikcK 
tively  despise,  and  endeavour  lo^te*' 
grade,  what  individually  we  look 
back  upon  with  a  kind  of  tender 
complacence  ?  Thfirfiison  is  obvinu& : 
the  iodividual  feels  kindness  for  his 
'former  self,  and  has* a  distinct  recol* 
Icctioa.  of  tihe  delights  which  the 
unpractised  mind  finds  in  objects' 
which  higher  intelligence  regards 
with  contempt  <)r  indifterence. 

"  We  can  have  no,  collect i ve  r^- 
ciiHecCiao-rifwe  ate  With  ilbbfesaiils- 
dain  tjia  dafioi^af  eir^those  ivho  urc 
far  abort  t4  ua  .hl'Maa/'pffogreaa  o^ ia^t 
paovenaeiiij  imb  wnio  noa,  eauiMSt^ 
faai    the    peoidiar"ee9DyiQeirta:rnsf> 
avioh-  a  'alate»»tha  aliaviafiiias^^  end 
compensations  allotted  to  them,  any 

more 


motftAasmmt  ojiitiMlthv'fniaqpiMrt/     ^^  Tb  r 

Uriogmg^*  far  the  ^ruHnn^i^mmm:  hmm  3wgdtot>'j  ligfkalUtiiaiitoa^^fiA 
biwrfbjWUsb  tad  botft  (Ito  ■ii^rii;  tiuin4aatea»jr#ttb^  lt»feiitei«> 


vf^  MwittniadMRflMBfOrtalte;  gracing  to  afibni  tbeQ»tnBCfcn«i:'  ihm 
kfliio.'infiblnfiftfcoMiiQtemi^.li**  v§ri9if<Mi*4H«UB>iduBkr}Mai%*to 
iti— i1ti.»l^-iiifer»4)nb'bd  ip^iatwii  theywtiwafcstatecr  ^ 
iOidfl(tacMfa|i»K-.  t  -.   ,....://     -;..    rasabuBg  M.tta-^teMljto 

'  -i^lSku  taeqmtl^pB^  -Mid  4cr fovpf  tbar.  «igiiirf-ideMen^,] 
node  ofi«#iiitoM0^*  aamednag^^  w.  dwcetff  tlieHi9rlfMi"lii*;k 
^■WvtetnHlie  ttatvooiMUKtf'ttoite*  wlM^f«dded4ffaH^]MbelbHicidfBpr 
oM^  audi  to  ««Er^.  dd^ne^/«i0«^  obniiiuiifiiWHi  jdf  >JB0iHna^,v  A^ 
riiihte;  i^wiiyt^.  ifaeifadriiMnlsbift'  hotror  of)<wcic(iiguil|vraa^  tli^!>wi«*'. 
attfMiiMi»iDr^iu9««HKli0o«-«ifiiMn.  dtod  faoiPHrtiiC  ifOMgintiaaijrdBraMt 
tDtlii6raiBUig'«anHig&,«iiitkiKBfl)r  fn>»  pyiriaaawrJ-aHMiiiiitlou  »4i<iift- 
t»4Mfcilitta  TilMoraiioii  adniQaiv  sbidow:df^tellerilbtn9i:tO(c6iB»!»fM. 
teA  dcUghfei'tq-  the  exotieot  b^(  t^ineh'keinigs^.it'Saf^tlifer  wftrsifatr 
yMthLft^^fngpatthdaptammm  thatatttgitani  peoi,  -ithafe  ijtifadwii/v- 
B^ibiitNWw^  <P  weftl^  ea  in  Abe  iiige^  biaiA, .' whidi  tlie  paidfeflr  ■  iemi  ia.^ 
nieliftiferiaei  ^  wtlncb  tkeir  oiimi^.  aft  to^'sopfMb  it.  i  TheiidtvaevC- 
ii«Mii>etid«iiearooai^«ti^«r9eiip-i  bisaireQ  MheyfaeMf^eod^KIhe  ii9iig>* 
plM.r>  M.  .'    '*   '  '      .....  tefHtibiMStea  aepeqdyi  onhibe'tad*- 

um«TlHd'ilte  tchenBt  io-rwhidr  «>•'  dwg  fanmeiieraf  intettaa^  ^ywittwiri 
iiliiichtof«lh(^livie».«r»pettBd;  ef<-  bei^iei^  onder  tlierioiM'.tfiiBttof* 
ftid^verf  liigkc«)oytiMrtei»n^iidt'  improvemeot.  The  laar/ no  doiibcy/ 
cf  «;^nr«iki'oatt,  la.t»bv«ii%.  ^onii  aiefDor«t»be^«ailiKl|;4iAi  tWiSoli- 
liiefpnB^twitfcwlHeiiiBoaBfehsMdr  teiii|ihlicpiol.dicae,i8iKpfaiasrphjia  - 
iieUei4£tiiio  do  -aoi  saqn^e  eB'MH>  ing  to  tbe^^mtefiok'  tn^  anlelJigfiit  ^ 
tlMKt  ^he|t':Bit)P'.eaty  aad  tO'  wlnar^'  sovU./inllhig"to  faee  aedewdconvM  * 
efery  looroe  of  refined)  pkarae^ is;  ledgelbeda^iboUeneiWrnoettliiiMagib': 
o||tof  rMWDto^tlib'ptftDiliire  Mtas/S'    every  Btage  >  o^t  |itogre>aiiBef>>TeM<w 

UWtt,:  'r-^'  '  ':      li      '  --.    '  •*.  7*  AeilBCi'*'-    '••     '»■'«'  "    •   »'*»-•   "^'i    "^ '• 

.«*»r  *r"*"';    «.  "^   .  .  }   •    ^«*   :  .'•    •'.    •     .♦»   i    t-i-ufih    .  '     -      '        -^'r*   t  »  • 

-n"  'iiJ'.'"' *"  ^  .   .    ..  -i  «  •  .  .   i'.  .  i  I    /.      '      v"  .   • !  -; '.r'    .•   ..''yj:'   t'l'if  ** 
.v*ji»T".   Ill*  """      •  '        'J  r-r"*-  %'     .*»*.''.:«'       •  ■'  I.  -tir?^  f  •  *;•> 
-'i    '  -I  •  -  '  "  Oir -Stfr^EkArfltHTte^*;  - ^  '  *    -♦^- •  ••' '^'»'  •='*" 

-.,'11  •  I  .   ..     I  •'   t.     .  .      »         ;  ••  •  •   .    »  .I»';l      .".  ♦!     -•     .      'r!  {.^,.I*'.* 

^' ' T St.ibtft dge  oC  gonefBiinqDhyv  >  ufidarralaedj  ^'iAorniogf'nawthafiiMat'* 
'^J-^eiviciy  liindef  tgiui«anoe4i.eB-».  bona^tlnngb  ]  Att»lniDededg»JB  qtM  - 
te^Bed'tdtiheowgabie..    la  aloKial  //  celtef lae  Ar.  kigoe^,. .aM- efleog  «s 
evMf  90it74i£ir.oikledgeitbeie>'i!l  a^   itlaatk.hSBtrboMdK>r«ia.tl»<pm«l» 
cmwpatirimi  ier  taperkiritifit::I»ltt»«-b^MMi  <f)^oiigiMB  >«i^  and- 

leomaliaffeaiitttttau  ateTiievae  tio^beh  kaoadedgd  ahaiwiJirh  aiinyirS    ^  ^ 

ShaO 


aK«#A«)kAMNIpft> 


fljMS 


«kitigwfaitli't«kt«ttGrdifehliMl  JkoH. 
rirtBiei}  iaitate  4UM^  lQHMfe|>  aikhimt* 
Ael4iifaaonl'mliiB'ii»  igiMteide  9fi 

ov^oiPDlMntti-  .'  v-ft-.  o*  ;  •  .'-•  *: 

rtclK^ijBg  oriib  9ntM$ket^.  Ifbave* 
aviaticiifMe  iuiovAci^^df  'iM?:oft. 
g^miin'idair'  butiikM/^aiKbiotiraMHiy- 
vitarlf.  igiiuwmtiirhctbeRewriymtiMlr 
.foaoet  rfi  ato  4iD|iioywigcuftiicidmtttyv 
lato^Mitiinii'iD  aworadiBsg'Vl  vtlio 
end  of«fciy  ^TBSRiiewTaaah  tK  bam 
iaflfCMpdJOC  diniiiiibiBdbaBrlbrtiUMM 
atdfTtotte  caite)e»^wb«tbet^eilMV«* 
ii«iDind*fi9fit."«r.loM^  intfiiMi.aod 
belmon^  u  mnkmg  a> wimxbed  ,eiii^ 
nMo^if  the.  comparirthw  valnt  «f . 
tl^Dgii;  To'bestoirtxiPttftBtton  on: 
o^flotsin  dipectoppQiitaon  lo  •ffkeir' 
ifBpattnnw;  iraofioly  vra  proof  tliat 
odr  feannng^^ilu  iispfpFed  «ir  jodg^ 

f<  Tfaat^ecp  dihiker.«Dd:aMte' 
ra09OOeF,-Dn  &ifFOMr»  fa«  renuivlHNL, 
tii«t\'^  it'll  B  'peculiar  CKcdleoqr  of* 
himMO' oatttte,  and  whidi  diBtin* 
g«ta|w«'iinn  fwxn  fche^oHeriorcfOR^^ 
tuftts/ floooe  .:titaD  iiarci<Tea«m  otaelfr 
that  he  can  reilect  upon  all  tbakir. 
done  within  biro,  can  dticera  the 
tendencies  of  hi9  soul*  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  ilia  own  purposes,'    . 

'^  This  distingui^hiug  facultj  of 
self-imptiction  would  not  have  been 
conferred  on  man,  if  it  bad  A^fibetn 
intended  that  it  sboold  be  in  habitual 
operation.  It  is  siirely^^s  we  befor<^ 
observed^  as  muck  ^'coibtnon  law  of 
prudence  to  look  well  to  pur  spiritnal 
astteKOur Jworldly  poUBSsilMMt'  -  <  W«r 
haveappetti^'  to-ooittrol^^'inuigiaft*/ 
ttoBs  vto>  irastMvn,.  4cin|tera<  ;tOh  rogu* ) 
laiay  plosions  (XX Abdne^iiamd.iiMr 
canathi»;.ioterttdktwofk<*|}e;affeciad»  • 
bow   can<faoro4ilHHi(^s^bf)\:tepti 


hBPfmmttaM  'hmh  msdbtiiuMUviaMi^ 
lection,  bmr  ^qMAilri^  (BMHafailiq^ 
pateidbf  msiiiiiffd,  tfitbii«a^adl^ 

spatting  bd  notAq](bibrfefal8ri«nit' 
else?  Witbont  constant:  dlidbllMir 
imMfisiariol»mll:lwiMnptaif  oiuklr, 
oao8«i«iidMnMrttaaiiBiknBben<»  t^'^ix 

-'filTbaniamrdtn^,'*ibiiipQaiw»iafr 
imrtsineiiiqaiMSi^llvciisiatfiiria  aMia? 
tiHiial iwttnbf opgo  ttaertsaqh  Ooiaa^ 
niwiiwtleil  'wi|jl«genaterclt#h>twto>- 
nidtRMB>thase-ii«ilMMHl»ikfr  m>i' 
tioD; 
ami 

fmmatimmBnA  tbrfgaoiprt^.iAfstMr 
n»ofaii  anA  religkiaa  obaiaoleiV''A' 
snpefficioitf^lanoeia  Q^tseobaj^iwf: 
a 'thing  a(\  ^idoqv.  an 'ttttaiehdfr  ,«itir7 
will  not  saffice  for  a  thing  so  imi' 
Yenng^.  tioria  canal  ioobtfoMlbitlg 
so  liecbtfeftd  mnh94ntnauitheim/'^Jia* 
pactiab  joipiaiian « «r  mqd  ons'/sHlipt 
waH  not  btrr  mongb  *  ibr  •  lar  \ai|j«eit^* 
wlMi'jniiaiTbe:oteernedmKteia9¥9<ii 
riet|i  iff  aspaqlsw  booavria  itir  aiiai^n 
shifts*g  its>p<Milion/a)w«f«cbailgilq[{t 
itaapwiMSH'ifs;      ^'        .mm./^.,  ^i^^v-* 

^'^i  Wt  *  Aoold  pattnbtaiv^ooljF^  * 


asWe*pdibcip|es'aiutib0t 
wiHu'depenAibtth  tei2 


our  conduct  but  our  opinions; 
only  our  fini^ts  but  our  prejudices* 
not  only  our  propensities  t>ot  our 

will  be  obvious  enough ;  it  is  our  in- 
tentions which  require  the,  scrqdiiy. 
T^eai^l^fll^ld  follow  up  to  tbebr 
remotest  springs,  scrutinize  to  tbeir 
deepest pcesa^,  .trajpe<f brough  ibeir 
roost  perplexing    ^indrags.      And 
lest  we  should,  in  onr  pursuit,  wan- 
deivKuiinoeiaaiati^abd^MDriiU^  let' 
oa«Bake>{niB*.af  tbsi'  gbWiqp  cfce. 
wbkiaithtfi Almigtey  toanfdmiibBd'> ' 
by  bist«altl»alkl  by  biaoiplrti,  ftr'^ 
a)nd«idingwabrMgb  the  intrleacita  ^ 
i4'tbk$httrfm$^    vWfaatikkKMr 

not 


paft 


a0TSit^^AKtmi9uSim. 


■Dt  teach  tlou  m$,*'  ^ImM  ke'oaw 
'cmtatMt  -pBfthidn    in    M   6ar  -v^^ 

-i^.DId  vie  torn  oM  tlioQglKf  in* 
frsrd,  it  wo«Jd  atutte  ttmch  of  tto 
flfA^MMfMfktaencf  wMi  "«rfaich  -^itfi^ 
»«i«lkM^  tlM»#iitteiy  of  Dfrliars:'  Fbt* 
tai^lMV#8tiotiUiip^liD'fiat«ett  iMjt 
BiwwtK.     if  we  exflcnmed  oar  mo* 

1»^itshiit  tto  pnaket  *oiir  actfotitf-rcK 
M'Vtt.  '•  Lotus  th«n  «Dfieici«Rtious)y 
kRfOiffr  not  oolf* wliM'  'we  do/  hot 
-^»ll«ifd^  ahd  Ix^hy  i»e 'do-  it>  hata^ 
%dii«<n}o«ivc  "atidi  lo*  what  ^nd.i 

^  Bekf^^feei^lmAs  the  wAf -mttim 
tBi»|M'4seftem^i%n9«el#<coifKttlt.  We 
«ttbtdrt«ot8iiiei}rs(i>vefy«xtmvflg6mty 

tkoald'Hok  odiy  -see^,.  but  feei  to  he 
tt»fi3Jt)^'Of'  faiJtfi.  Self«4cqtiaiiitomie 
'wMfrive  vmnhv  mom  der^  and  in<* 
«ii»ate  knowledge  of  oaf  own  error r 
tjiaii  f«e  can  possibhit  have,  wjtb  RJlr 
the  iiKf«tl<ttv«nett  ot*  an  fdie  ciiri- 
oa^ly,  "Ofcbe  errors  <<9f<eli|eM/  We 
an  MK^flF  enough  to  bleme  tlienv 
^A^theutokfiowing  their  niilN.ive8!  We^ 
000  «b'  les»  eager  to  tf  ndleate  ou^- 
Pltlao^,  thenj^  we  caetiot  be  efVlireiy 
Ignorant  of  our  own.  lUwa  two  vir- 
tiea  ivttiri  l^  atffolradrby' the  same 
afttt,  hntnAHiy  and 'cantfouri  an  iM*- 
paveiil  tiKvfcw  of  oup  6wn  intfii'mi* 
tka^  being'  tife  itheUfSt  wny  to  n^afco* 
wte#Air  andcompMiklnate  to  those 
ol(  ethers. 

.vwf  Ifcfer  sbiilV  we  he-  so  liable  to 
oiier4*are  «ittr  own  judgment  wl^en 
we  ptreeivethat  it  oK«n«  forms'  suuh 
ittl^  ^stifViiMte^,  is  so  csffti^^ed^^hh' 
tWtAs,  soH««ed  v^^th  p^fty anccesees, 
so'daJQCte«l  «klb  Utile  dilappOirVt- 
mebtik  *  'Wlien  we  hht^rothere  com-* 
ifjend  mir  ctjarity  "wibidr*  we  kmw 
'  H  styfMd  i*  \«heii  oilten  ^stoi  our 
]4i^y.  vi'hteh  we  f«el  tir  W  ^  dead ;  ' 
when  they 'applf^nd  the  e»ei^fe9  of 
om^Mth^  which' we  immt  ktiew  to 


he  so  faiM  tttid-Mbto^  waeannot 
fNMtbly  beto'^toiiioafed'^t%  the 
,  api^atnei  which  net^-woolti  have 
heen  given  had  theapplatide^knovm 
4a  aa'weknow>  or  ioughr.  io  Itrow 
ourselves.  If  we  connqdlct  hhn,  it 
may  he  ^y  to  draw  oe  ouraH¥es  the 
TOmpvM^em  of  ^'fffith  vktde^  ha^ 
ttitlit^^  which  i^rhapa  we  'as  little 
deteirve  t6  hawe  *fl$cfih^r«a<  u^aa 
that  w4^id!^  we  hate  beeft^  mnoHoe^ 
jQ^. .  HP  \f^  kept  a  ebarf^  took  out, 
we  should  not  be  f$oo^  tai  praiaea 
winehoantiet  a^y'totato;  but  ehooid 
ralher  grieve  at  the'  tnvohmiery 
^ud  >of  •  ianijposlng  oh  oiber«,  hf 
tMitty'-aeoc^^tig  a  ebaradar  to 
whidh  we  ha^e  ao  little  zeat'imcteii- 
aton.  lb  he  delighted  et  €oAimg 
that  people  tlwik  so  ihueb  better  ^ 
uf  than  weftreoonaeioua-Of  deserv- 
ing, ia  in  elifecr  to  rejoice  iii  theimc* 
ce»fi  of  our  own  deceit. 

^"^  We  shall  al^  h&oamm  naoie 
pali««ir;  more fbrbeanttgaiid ibi^iv* 
ing,  shall  better  endure  the  bsM^h 
jvfdj^ent  of  ^bers  tea|»e^tQg  ns, 
When  we  perceive  iha#  theiriDpinion 
o^U|«)ear)y  coincidea^  withottr  own 
reali  though  tinacknowtodgad  semi* 
RMOita.  There  ia  maeb  ieib  'injury 
incimied  by  othera  thiskkig  too:  ii| 
ofua^  than  meiu'thhiking too*  well 
of  ouict^ves* 

-  ''  it  ia  evidient  then,  th^  t^  ttve 
at  randMii;  ia  not  the  life  of  e  aa- 
tioiialy  much  less  ef  an  iaMnortai, 
least  oi  all  of  an  aoeotmtahie  being. 
To  pray  oooaaionBlly»'*withoat  a  de- 
liberaie  ceerse  of  preyerj  to  he  ge-r 
iteroi»:  without  piopertionlng  our 
n^ai^  to  oev  expeoditefB^  to  be 
Uheral  witiiout  a  plan,  and  chorileble 
wtthout^iprhielplef  to  teethe  mind 
#Mt<ofi<tii6eetvent  tif  ptAllOiipiiiien, 
lf»  at  the%tiiercf '  of'Wf^kim  for  the 
pfiMihabAe  oedttrretiM  bf' which  We 
h^vd^mede  aofiroviaiaciJ;  lo  bo  every 
baiBV  liable  trdeetfc  wlttout^eay  ha- 

k^tu^l 


iW3 


bittKil  {Nnepi^atioo  for  iu  toj^asvf 
Tvitbin  us  a4>rmci(^le  wUcU  we  be- 
lieve wril  ejiist  tbroagh  jdl  ^l^count- 
kss  agef  of  eteruUy,  and  )iet  to  make 
'little  inquiry  whctW  ihatetcrniyr 
h  likely  lo  be  happj  ©r  mwerablc*^ 
all  .tbi3.  is    an    iooonj^ideKitene^s 
.wbicf)j  if  s^ppted  io  th<  ordip^ 
concerns  of  liie,  would  bid  ^ir  ;(o 
jro^Q  a  mau  8  leputation  for  coiuwon 
sense ;   yi?t  of  ibU  iufa^uaiiou.  he 
^ho  lives  without  self-examinMion 
IS  absolutely  guilty. 
^  '*  Noihii9g   more  plaloly  shews 
us  ^xbat  weak  vacillatigg  creatures 
y^'G  are,  thau  tbe  diflkuUy  we  dnd  iu 
fiKiDg  ourselves  down  to  the  very 
jeif-icruiioy  we  had  delibcraidy  re- 
solved oo.     Like  the  worthlrsA,  Bo- 
ma  u  £roperor  we  retire  to  our  closet 
under  tbe  appearance  of  serious  oc- 
cupation, but  xnigbt  now  and  tbeo 
be  surprised,  if  uot  in  catching  Uies, 
yet  in  pursuits  nearly  as  contemp- 
tible.    iSome  triBe  which  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  at  any 
tinfie»lnirude«  iiH^if.on  the  tnocnents 
dedicated,  to.  serious  thei  :;ht  j   re- 
collfction  is  iuterritpted;  tee  whole 
cbtin  of  reflection  is  broken,  so  that 
tbe  scattered  links  cannot  again  be 
united.    And  su  incoDsi&tcut  are  we 
that  we  arc  }*ometimc5  not  sorry  to 
bave  a  plausible  pretence  for  in|er- 
ropting   ihe    very    employment  in 
which  we  had  just  bstcru  aMc  it  a 
duty  to  engage.     For  want  of  this 
•borne  acquaint ance,   we  remain  in 
uHer  ignorance  of  our  inability  .to 
wpjcx  even   the   ordinary   trials,   of 
life  with  cheerfulness  J  Indeed  by 
'this  neglect  we  coniirra   that  i«a* 

biiity.. 

^*  Nursed  in  the  lap  .of  lui^uy; 
we  bpe  i^erhapsan  tndetiiiiLe  Botion 
that  Me  have  bik^'V.Wose  hold  .on 
the  thiug*>of  tiiii^  worlds  and,a^iiie 
world  itself.— But  i^i  soo^e  ao^i4ieuf 
take  ftway^  not  Jihc.wpild;,.  hui^ipe 


tiifle.itt  .whkb.v«  tlMugbt'woibt 
^Do  vakie  while  we  fiossessed  it>  ,iiiMl 
we  find  t9  our  astonishmeotibat  Mne 
boldt'Oot  thflj  world  omly*  h^t  •van 
tbia  trivial  |K>neaiiDn  wi^b  a  fKellf 
ftight  graap.  $»cb,  iki^im^i^louc 
I»df-ig9«ff9ac^»  .if  they  dj>  sx>t  MS^e 
to  in<«Q^rpitgbt;ai.tl#a9t  to  hmwbtc 
us.  i  ,    .  ♦ 

, ,  *^  TberQ  ia  a  spiiiiotia  aortdf  aelf- 
l^taaiioatioA  whicb  do«a')Mt  afeinitt 
toroligbt^n  but  id  bliiHi.  A  pwkmi 
who  bas  iuft  «ft  .iono^  nolawgwa 
.viof,  wbo.  bas,|K>fti9ded  »om».ahiiitM 
of  a  glariiUg  aio,-  or  substiltited  ioqi^ 
pntwiM-d  forms  m.tbe  \Am»,qf  open 
irreligion,  looks  on  his  change  ^ 
character  with  pleaMim.  Ht  qom- 
pares  binwilf  wit^b  wbathe^vatyaml 
views  the  alteration  with  aelf^^owu 
plaoency.  He  deceives- himself ,b^ 
taking  bia  standard  from  bit  §ai^mar 
conduct,  or  fro^  the  cbaract«r  of 
still  worse  inec»«  instead  4»f  taking  it 
firom  tbe  unerring  rule  of  socipiure. 
(le  looks  raiber  at  the  discredit  tfaa* 
the  sinfulness  of  bis  former  It fe^  and 
being  noore  ashamed  of  what  h  ilis«- 
repuuble  than  grieved  ac  wjbafe  is 
vicious,  be  is,  in  this  state  of  sballaw 
refurmatioQ,  more  in  danger  inpvtH 
portion  as  be  is  asMav  ia  credk.  He 
is  not  awara  that  it  is  not  hnviog.a 
faiut  or  twa  leas  will  carty  iiiaa  lo 
heaven,  while  bis  heart  is  still  gbiad' 
to  the  world  and  estranged  frma  , 
God. 

'^  If  we  ever  look  itiia  eui*  bearts 
at  sdl,  we- are  naturally  mosl  inatised 
to  it,  when  we  think  yft  have  bo^t 
acUog  ricbn  Here  iaspcnion  gilui* 
iies  sdf'loA^  We  bave  nogmt 
diHiculty  in  directing;  eur  attect&iod 
ia  an  ^fcyeet  wliea  Uutt  objctt  pre- ' 
.«ents  u<)  with  pleasing  knagesu  BaC 
ii.  is.  a  painful  efibrt  to  ooaape^  tile 
nwid  to  turn  in:  on  itaelf«  innhem 
Um:  fjew  only  pmei^ts  sobjectM  fiir 
fagC»(>.  and.'^tWMbc^  ..Tbit  p»i*m 

duty 


&^ 


I^^V  ■V4|BVI9'VBnV  Ob    OVr   CIIHIIMAIJI 

iiiMiu^rtigrty3iMMi|indid  4t^,<  W  ^ffaw^ 

f«m«lKMlb  'Mfllr^  matt  'ti^iltil^^ 

ei  hdwpum  HMf^mf  %Hif««  w 

torfM  ffiMn  bis  ararice  fa'fh^t  sd^ 
Mtfef  ltf>ti»ltil  hi*  v^  avMtee  is 

it.  tlmll  e  df yis8kyn>  lofKHyrntv 
wpWfWflic  w»ror>g6ti«-diit^,  wbieh 
breohsMWdf  a  Ibiir  comAmitafftM* 

cote  litetafoi^  to  ^n(iuA<^  thsn  he 
lmwmxiffmpten\9Mkt.  We'afeiill 
tei4m»li  :4ii|MM(r  tio ll«l«tl'  on  rbat 
— iiiylddrof  llltf  ^r««p^t  -veirtch^ 
flnrferfliii  4eMtt»«Piisri^(f  to  «ti«i% 
«»  efBii  u)mii  flWE  pflft  .v^hkib'we 

vavi  holds  a  sweieti*  bm^»U'(flVd' 

vumpmiAwaiM  m  iti  fmnrwlrldt  1^ ' 
nata«fbliaH|^<MH<it»  1u«:  HftHjilter. 
Jie^exlilU  IV)'l4Mthe"(ldM,  &ftp*'' 
ImOIs  wJprteMght  «r407  »6ic»k«^* 
aBip0abtfslMti4rbat  is  dcMlir^lt  Mi^ 
te dmwJMnlia;  *'*'::.:.:!      f'*c  .-.:i 

caPBtbat  It  shall  be  that  4d<t  VI^MIr; 
•Ml  conteni  MM  ^)id '  i^re^id^. 
Wink  iff^wom  tmmtst'^pimil^* 


ti  JKK.VCJ  nflattiii'nii  nil  y^nnitti  u  ii\ti 

gnmndi  on  which  a  MioinHfiiffiiifiDlK 
fenned;'''"'"-''  -^  *""*'  ""'•'■ 
wnecnenfc  otMcrye^a  siinpic  <iiJie  jn 
ltmiitid«;'t«b>  «UPWffliai^«1blM£! 

apptblidtldfl  'aiioTic^w.TnJi^ ;  wDftoBr 
we  dtfiioetHtlirlKca'd  Vsdii^in^tf^'-' 
where,  fif  J^^^'ttl*  ft  'yjmOA^^HiAf 
ttiddcsiy''  aiW  '  *cocbmMfe'''lnL«i,4 

ocitsore*^  TOldtuatfftti,      ^   „_ 

re)>tt>bkte^s  IrMoitff^^WOi^  i»i^ 
ddndt  sdiDM?td^'tiflfeetldoiW^ 
OTutnary  in^nt,'  td'  int'  oopcr  ov  tei'' 
ctirirrg''  h'  ttiiwlt^  ^tWr 
dfift^ndouy,  'flifeit 'W''rti5y  il  _^.__, 
o<r<aifoiii,'Wfth  !<*te^«ii^Wdi*?^<tt«> 
prt?ctate  cstiWl!*«^itirfletrfcii^' W^ 
cfctoT  1ti6  flnt'bebJttisift'Wc^T  '^   * 


us 


depreciate  its  v8tue,'"<M»fetf'  VitfJ^S' 

-'»  WW  6<riyvwnHjinakntt'tife^ 

otol7«^MW#|i^lle>e8(i  OR  ^ 

bj'«iKiti  Ah  (M^to  k^ 

'  but 


t    _ 


|ia^t(,it  ii)i)l|.Mif  Mia^vr^  UU^if 
^.pl«pe«  aodiexamiQies  tifttj  spring 
aii^ci^  ^^  sq^rafdy,  who;  |>y 
M^dtou^iog^  the  precice  copses  of  the 
im^rkjr^-  caa.tel  the  machinie 
CNpt> ,  fud  ,rpiore  :^l^e^^V^tEuctcrt 

visiod  would  be  roateriallr  f^|r<« 
Id^^fiy  a,df^haWt.qf,cuit|faling 
^^l^cqMWtwc.  Y^lf  <wr^.bflarfft 
W/^fiU.  .i;<^«h;4op  J^rg?,  j^aj,?^ 
o^r,  Qwp..iflaa§inatipiw|5^ . >jc  fan^ 
wp  fate: np^gaoTR  rqoni^  i^ Jlie  i^,arl4 
yi^  f4pvidenp&..i9fsi^pi,  to.ap  inm**. 
Yuiual,  T^hahaavta^^friiie,  hU  ^a^lot^s 
Qpeoi.witk  #p  mafiy.  fuiUioris^.,\|fl)o 
ixii,  aj(t  ypf  eqiuUniportance  ia  tbeic 
^>»^^':^^.i  fWJ  w^^j^^JiU  U5,  are 
elbpwiag  others  to  make  rootp  for 
tlieibn^Ivey,  Jfiut  ^s  ii^  the  natural 
^qrl4ifW|iere  every  par^kle  of  mat- 
tf^rw^ldv^tretcb  |t&clf  ^nd  move 
QUt  of '^^uv'pjacc,  if  It.F^jr/B  not  kept 
in  ordf  r  bj  .  &urroundiag ,  particles : 
thfc  pr^siure  of  other  pnvts  reduces 
th^s  toxeo^io  in  a  connoerbent  from 
i^hicl^  ii  would  escape,  if  it  were 
DQt  tni^iprrssed  aod  act^  upon  on 
4dl>/bidcs,  .The  coo3cicB.tiptia  prac* 
ike  we  .^ve  been-  nrispmrnrpding, 
Woulfi  greatly  as>Ut  in.iedudai;  us 
tp^  jojm;  proper  dimeiisiqps,  and  in 
Hpiittn^  us  to.  our  ^wp^r  place. 
Wettlfiould'br!  astonished  if  we  could 
s^oi^.rfal  dimipMtivfqess;  and  the 
specif  )f{t  actually  oc^i^p/,.  Whei> . 
tballvFC  ie|ira  rffona  oflj- 1  ofiKn  feel- : 
i^^^qf '^^-  Rvich  conseqoepceeivry 

^/X;Jifor,mpsi  the  j^^^  ^ 

occasioDdl  out  regular.  Let  us  not; 
nj^^toJong  ^cara,  .m  ¥fi^P  ^^ 
a^epynt&freqoffqtlir.^  I4tlsL,jrti^ 
^  ijA  up.  lo  .a .  l?\iw/  W»>Mnt»  if 
t^«7[J^,npl5leac»J^<i^;  .JJ^fO;  dw. 
iobg^t^di)rt»  a%,we4i;p9ri  cbvie  ta 
cau  them,  will  not  2ia?e  paisfd  with*  • 
ctti '^^fur|li4^Dgv  j;hieir.  cpjattngeot. 
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p0r  ;4l«f»W  'M..:  4«f9liiid--f«»fr 
eagei^sf  to  l^umaa  appl«aiie«-!q«r 
apr^.  to.  eoncMl. oar,  litdts.  rather 
OvsAtq  0Qnm;;tkeqHrH9iiMn«ll» 
g^(  p^r%9i4iK»/of  moft  idttiv* 
fluly-<^fir  ifppnidcim  iA4Mieeii» 
tioq,  e^pfiQtally  H  tMn^^-^^  jpcm- 

edge  of  permitted  IndnlgqMnij'  let 
us  ^pe(t^<ibpe  ■  Jet  m  i^m  'ws 
nuiiwtrTMifl  ikHOSS.in  smnll  winti   Let 

laca  }^r%f ie||)  4  i»  ,«q(  MB^my t^  (90^ 
wisf,.4wwcf«pr:,^e  mufAm^mt^ 
•e)>e((.ths^  lemr.^Usr)^Wlbe«wabi 
Ipwed  up  }^  Ak^'ummu'M^mi^ 
fip4  when:  we.-eome  -lojietlW.dNB 
grand  a^coupi  chat  tbqr  w»U.pol  he 
the  loss  aeinemheied  fori«ofc  baviiigi 
been  recorded.  ^ 

'*  Aod  let  it  be  one  e^^eet  ^fvmt 
frequent  inquiry,  whether  «iiif»  w^ 
last  scrtitipised  oor  heerts,  Mr  seeu^ 
lar  affiiirs,  or  oar  eternal  CMcemi^ 
have  bad  the  predomifieoce  tbecek 
We  do  not  ineaa  wbie h  otf  4he«i 
has  occupied  most  of  oor.  ikricv  tius 
larger  portion  of  which  nmsti  oeees'' 
serily,  to. the  genendityi.he  ebaoriieiib 
in  the  cares  of  the  preieorlilb|  .In* 
on  which  our  aActiooa  hewe  ^beela 
most  bent  i  end  especially;  l^w  we 
have  laondactedjourselTea  whmtherft 
has  arisen  a  coeonetitiQO  ibfttweta 
the  intereslfpf  both.  -        r  ^   .>. 

r  That  -geacfal  burst  of'  sma^ 
whieh  lo  frequently  mllles  in  .on: 
the  f!onsa»encca.t)f  the  diFuig ;  ^wotAd 
h9^,i3mb  modenited  hf  pni&m  tB* 
bi^uai  fetf*eiuimiiiatioa.  <  It  ^ndlt 
n^do  JQ  repent  in  the  itmp..;  Xho 
serfPWLtnuntbeas  dreomAnntial  aa^ 
the  sin.  Indefinite  rapeniance  te^ 
ne^rqMtotttaoe.  And  ftnii«De|;ran4 
use  W  adf-lnqairy,*  fo.trctoind  oti 
that  all .  Aefosaaken  sioa  ^are  'SMci/ 
penMdsb«. 

«  De  e  Christitii  theiie  is  thti 
suhslaoiial  ewnfort  atlesidiog  a  mW 
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9u\e  seir-csai|)inationy.  t^^'«  wtu(tk 
he  fiud^  fewer  stds  to  be  UQtea,  an4 
more  victories  over  tenaptaliop  obn 
taiued,  be  tias  »  solid  evidence  of 
h'i<i  art vnncemeni,  which  well. repays 
Lis  tioiible. 

"  The  fnitl)i«l  6P2(rcher  into  b^ 
own  *  Uf  nrfc,  that  'chamber  of 
itnagery.'  totU  himseif  in  ih^  situfli 
lion  uf  tlie  ptroi3iet'  {ZzeWw\,}  who 
btrng  cortdiicieci  in  vision  frora  o^q 
idoV  u>  .nnoiher,  tiie  8p>rk,  at  sight 
of  cnch,  repeatedly  excbiiuf,  *  hu-a 
is  another  abominalion !'  Tht^  pro* 
phct  being  coiiiniandrd  to  dig 
Jecper,  the  fiinlicr  he  ppr.etratect 
tlie  more  evili  he  iouud,  while 
ibij  spirit  (T.:i?l:;ucd  to  i  ry  Dwi,  '  X 
will  shew  thcc  yet  more  a'jornina- 

•*  Solf-cKiin.inntion  by  detecting 
self-love,  selt-dcnial  by  weakening 
jt«  puwersy  self«-government  by  re-i 
dncing  its  despotism,  turns  the 
temper  of  the  soul  from  its  natural 
bias,  controls  the  disorderly  appe- 
tite, and,  untlcr  the  influence  of 
divire  grace,  in  a  go«>d  rarasure  re* 
Stores  to  the  man  that  dominion 
©ver  himself,  whioh  God  at  first 
gave  hiai  over  the  hiftrior creatures. 
Desires,  passions,  and  appetites  are 
broi»ght  to  move  somewhat  more  in 
tlieir  App'>inted  order,  subjects  not 
tyrants.  What  the  Stoics  vainly 
nretended.  to,<  Christianity  effects, 
Itrc^torcs  man  to  a  dooiinion  over 
\i\%  own  tft'i4l,  aiid  in  a  good  mea* 
sure  enthrones  hira  in  that  empire 
which  he  lidd  forfeited  by  $m, 

>h  He  now  begins  to  survey  his 
^teiior,  the  awful  world  within  j 
pol  indeed  wltli  self  complacency^ 
but  with  the  control  of  a  sovereign, 
lie  still  ^uds  ((>•>  mutli  rebellion  to 
indulge  security,  he  therefore  ooHt 
tinues  his  inspeciion  with  vi?ilancc. 
^xut  without  perturbation'*  He  ceii- 
liruies  ta  experience  s(  rj^iy^ainder  of 


ihi&,  rather  solicits  t^  9  strictrF 
goa'crnndent  than  dwei^  hm  to  fe* 
laK  his  discipliae. 

*'  This  self-iRfpection  som^wlkftC 
lesembL  *  tlie  iQorcecuo^  of .  »^  1  i  terftrf 
performance.  After  man/  aud  care*. 
ful  revisfllSi  thoiigh  sfitne  gros.*er 
faults  may  be  done  away  %  tbpU^b 
tl)e  ern>rs  are  nekht^F  quite  soinuiBe- 
rpu;»,  aor  so  glaring  %%  at-  f^rfrt^  yet 
the  critic  perpetually  percei^les 
faults  which  be -bad  nQt  perceived 
befori^j  iieglig^ncei  appear  wbick 
he  had  overlooked,  and  c van  de- 
fects start  up  \vhich  ^^  passed  oo 
bin;  for  beauties.  He  f<(vds  nautli 
to  amend,  and  even  to  expunj^e,  \%k 
wliat  he  hr.d  before  admired.  Wkett 
by  rigorous  casiigatioo  the  most  ac- 
knowledged faults  are  conectedi.  hi? 
critical  acumen,  improved  by  ^ex- 
cise, and  a  more  habitual  acquaint'- 
ance  with  his  subject,  still  detects 
and  will  for  ever  detect  new  imper- 
fections. But  he  neither  tiuown 
aside  his  work,  nor  remits  bis.  criti- 
cism, which,  if  it  do  not  make  the 
work  pertect,  will  a(- least  make  the 
author*  humble.  Conscious  that .  it 
it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  il^vav  it  i^ 
still  at  an  immeasurable  distoQco 
from  the  required  excellence. 

*'  Is  it. not  astonishing  Utat  ve 
should  gp  on  repeating  periodkarfly, 
*  Try  roe,  O  God,;  whila  w€  are  ju 
neglecting  to  try  onr&elves  I  Is  tbire 
not  soii^etliing  more  like  defiance 
than  devotion  to  invijo  tj^e  inspec- 
tion of  0:;iiniscience  Xo  that  hur^ri 
wiucU  we  omselves  neglect,  la  in- 
spect? How  can  a  Chri«iiiaa 
solemnly  cry.  oul'ta.tbe  Alnf)ig^| 
'  seek  tj)egrqund  pi'aiy  heart,  prove 
me  and  ek£imit}e  my.  tl^^ugbtS|  ;|nd 
see  if  there  be  any.  w;*/.  of  wick^* 
ness  la  ,me,*  .while  he  hiiQSjelf  ne- 
glects to  . '  exaoiiiie  his  h<^ajn>'  is 
afraid  of  /  ppovipg^  )^)^   thwgl^W 

and 
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9inA  dreads  to  inquire^  .if  there  '  be 
I  «»y  way  of  wickedacss*  iu  himself, 
knowing  that  the  inquiry  plight  to 
le^id  to  the  expulsion. 

"  In  onr  self-inquisition  let  iis 
fortify  ,oar  virtue  by  a  rigorous  ex- 
actness in  calling  things  by  their 
proper  names.  Stlf-Io%c  is  par- 
ticularly ingenious  in  inventing  dis- 
gv.hcs  of  this  kind.  L^t  us  lay  them 
open,  strip  them  bare,  face  them, 
and  give  them  as  little  quarter  as  if 
they  were  the  faults  of  another. 
Let  us  not  call  wounded  pride 
delicacy.  Self-love  is  made  up  of 
soft  and  sickly  sensibilities.  Not 
that  sensibility  which  melts  at  the 
Rorrows  of  others,  but  th;U  which 
cannot  eiidure  the  least  suffering  it- 
self. It  is  alive  in  every  pore  where 
self  iff  concerned.  A  touch  Is  a 
wound.  It  is  careless  hi  inflicting 
i?ain,  but  exquisittly  awake  in  feel- 
ing it.  It.  defends  itself  before  it  is 
attacked,  revenges  aflVonts  before 
they  are  offered,  and  resents  as  an 
iiisinU  the  very  suspicion  of  an  im- 
perfection. 

.  '*  In  order  then  to  nnmask  our 
Iifearts,  let  us  not  be  contented  to" 
cxaihine  our  vices,  let  us  examine 
our  virtues  also,  '  those  smaller 
fault's.'  Let  us  scrutinize  to  the 
botJom  those  qualities  and  actions 
which  have  more  particularly,  ob- 
tained public  estimation.  Let  us 
I  inqnire  if  thin'  were  genuine  in  the 

principle,  simple  in  the  intention, 
i^onest  in  the  prosecuticn.     Let  us 
Osk  ourselves  if  in  some  admired  in- 
Btr.nces  our  generosiiy  had  no  tinc- 
ture of  vanity,  our  charity  no  taint 
-  of  ostentation  ?  Whether,  when  we 
did    such  ^     right    action    which 
"*       bron'ght  us  credit,  we  should  have 
persisted  in  doing  it  hnd  we  foresc^-n 
that  it  woulcl  incur  censure  ?  po  we 
never  deceive  ourselves  by  mistaking 
a  const  itiUif^nnl  incJiiTercnce  «f  tem- 
Jfell.  ' 


per  for  ChrisHan  modcratloD  ?  Do 
we.  never  construe  our  love  of  case 
into  deadness  to  the  world  ?  Our 
animal  activity  into  Christian  zeal  } 
Do  we  never  mistake  our  obstinacy 
for  firmness,  our  pride  for  fortitude, 
oar  seltishness  for  feeling,  our  loye 
of  controversy  for  the  love  ef  God^ 
our  indolence  of  temper  for  su- 
periority to  human  applause  f 
When -.we  hMve  stripped  our  good 
qualiiies  bare  j  when  we  have  made 
all  due  deductions  for  natural  tern- 
{:>er,  easiness  of  disposition,  self* 
interest,  de&ire.  of  admiration,  when 
we  have  pared  away  eVery  extrinsic 
^ppenda^e,  every  illegitimate  mo* 
tive,  let  us  fairly  cast  up  the  ac- 
connt,  and  we  shall  be  mortified 
to  sec  how  little  there  will  remain^ 
Pride  may  impose  itself  up^n  us 
even  in  the  shape  of  j-epcntancc. 
The  humble  Christic'^o  is  grieved 
.  at  his  faults,  the  proud  maa  is 
angry  at  them.  He  is  indignant 
when  he  discovers  he  has  done 
wrong,  not  so  much  because  his 
sin  oifends  God,  as  because  it  has 
let  him  see  that  he  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  he  had  tried  to  make  him- 
self believe, 

•*  It  is  therefore  more  aecessary 
to  excite  us  to  the  humbling  of 
our  pride  than  to  the  performance 
of  certain  good  actions  5  the  for* 
mer  is  more  difficult  as  it  is  Iqss 
pleasant.  That  very  pride  will  of 
itself  stimulate  to  the  pcrformaxioe 
of  many  tbiogs  that  are  laddable. 
These  performances  will  reproduce 
pridft  as  they  were  produced  by  it : 
whereas  humility  has  00  outward 
stin;ulus.  Divine  grace  alone  pro- 
duces it.  It  is  so  fir  from  being 
actuated  by  the  love  of  fame,  that 
it  b  not  humility,  till  it  has  laid 
the  desire  of  fame  in  the  dust. 

*'  It*  an  actual  virtue  consists, 
as  we  have  frequeatly  had  occssioa 
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to  'o>Sikr(%y  in  tfie  domtnlon  over  the  wellteit  of  odr' ^<^ft.    Atalb 

\\ie  coHtrary  "vice,  liumility  U  tl^e  are  not  less  personally  otir*f  tjecaDss 

coYiqucst  over  'pride^    charity  over  others  6ottimlt  then).    Is  it  any  di- 

^Mfthness^  not  only  a  vi^torv  over  ipinution  of  our  eiiror  tbat  Mxx% 

the  natdral  temper,  but  a  suDstltu-  are  gn  thy  of  the  lame  ? 

tion  of  the  opposite  quality.     This  "  Self-love,  Wmg  a  very  indoi- 

'torovTs  thai  all  virtue  is  fbuncfcwl  in  trious  printiple/has  zcocnSif  two 

^lf-Sen1al,'sclf-df hial  fn  self-know  concerns  in  hand  at  ffie  'san^e  fiai^. 

ledge,  and' sdf-knowletlgc  in  self-  It  is  as  Wsy  in  concealing  cior  own 

lamination.     Pride  ^o  insinuates  defects  las  In    detecting:  those   of 

fiaelf  "in  all  we  do,  and  say^  and  others,  efcpeciafty  those  of  the  wmc 

thiti^,  that  our  apparent  iiuniility  'a&d  ^good.  /We  nsigl^t  indeed  di- 

lias  not  ^eld6m ' its  origin  in  pride,  \r6ct  Its  activity  in  the  tatter  instance 

"itiat  very    impatience    which    we  ( >  our  own '  advantage,  for  if  the 

Yee!  at  the  perception  of  our  faults  faults  of  good  nien  are  Injurious  to 

*Ts  produced  by  the  astonishment  at  thern^lves,  they  rtiight  be  rendered 

'YiddW^  that  we   are   not    perfect,  profitable  to  ns,  if  wc  were  carc- 

Thls  sehse  of  6iir  sins  should  make  ful  to  convert 'them  to  their  trot 

''iis  huhible  t>ut  not  dcsptrale.    It  use.    But  instead  of  taming  them 

'shonld  teach  us  to  distrust  every  into  a  means  of  promoting  our  own 

thltTgi'n  burgelves,  and  lo 'hope  for  watchfulness,     we    employ     ihcm 

"every  "ihjihg^ from  God.    The  more  mischievously  in  two  ways.     W« 

Ve  Jay  'open  the    wounds   which  Te^sen  our  respect  for  pldms  charac- 

sin   lids'  iViade,  the  more  eafDtadf  ters  yfhtn  we  see  the  kifirmities 

^*hiif'^\kre  seek  the  remedy  which  "which' are  Weeded  with  tjieir  fine 


glancing 

'V$  for ''^blinds  of  self-exallatibn.  'witl|  virtues.  To.ad&ire  the  cicel- 
'We  Uftiost  resemWe  the  Pharisee  lencfes  of  others  without  jWfating 
who  vrfth  so  much  self-complacency  ihem  is  ffuiir^9'admira^ioQ»*io  coo- 
'idefTvei'^  in  the  catalogue  of  his  demn  their  Errors' wltboti^  avoiding 
'owa  vifiuH  and  other  men's  sins,  them  is .  t^npro^table  opiosoriouft- 
kiid;  Iflce  the  Tartars,  \^ho   thlAk    iifess.,   '  .  \       ";     ! 

.tbej  possess  the  qualities  of  thdse  "  ^Ken  U-e  are  .oompe|(^  'by 
'they  mtudef,  fancied  thkt  the  si  us  our  conscience,  to  abjcbo^ledge 
'of  ^^fhlbb  he  accused  the  Publican  ihd'  rVp"ci  any  fault  wc  toive  rc- 
*^trot3a  swell  the  amount  bfliiii  own  '  cently    cox4miiled,     thia   1?4ult   to 

gcKxl  dt^flL'.  Like  him  we  take  a  presses  upob  out  recpllect|pnl  that 
'^Tt^^iitM  fl-om  memory^'ibd  a  few    we  seep^lo  forjget  thaf /we,  haVe 

more  from  imagination.  Ib.^ead  '  any  otW.  ^  this  "wnp*^  -^ —  •*'*- 
>  jo/ pdlling  doi«^n  the  emfTte  Vhich    our  '  iptnd/and  !w^ 

ptide  has 'raised, "we  are  lookihg    (hrou|b  a  llck&df^-'  ' 

round 'on  out  good  works  ftr  1>iil-  *it  ^afly'Vl^^Wi 

tresses  to'^rop  it  i!i<).  *W6  fixcuso    fines  tlicVg^' 

otitiselvd^  fit)m   the  ,  iitip^taf tbn  of  excIasfVeljfr. 

many  nuksby  affdgtv^li^thftt  they    'ipiort  etfectiial 
^  are  oomkboOj^  and  by  119  nie^ns  pe-    ivc  were  dot  el ^ 

eiiiiartooorklvca.    TBta^it  oneV   wbHe'thv   (^ 

'"  iSBgliffied, 
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.  «li<l  not  exist.  , 

*'' ;h  ^ouis  to  Im  established  into 
ni  i;>n3  of  system  not  to  profit  by 
-alky  thinti^  withqat  U3>  apd  not  to 
eoJtivate  an  acquaintance  with  jioy 
thinfej  within  ^s.  Thoiig^h.we  are 
peipetually  ceniarking  on  ^he  de- 
fects of  others,  yet  when  dqcs  the 
remark  lead  as.  to  study  and  to 
root  out  ^he  same  defects  ip  our  own 
liearts  f  We  are  almost  every  day 
hearing  of  (he  death  of  oiheTSj  but 

^docs  h  induce  us  to  reflect  on  death 

"as  a  thing  in  wljich  we  have  an 
individual  concern  ?  "We  consider  the 
deatt  oif  a  friend  as  a  loss^  but  sel- 
dom apply  it  as  a  warning.     The 

\de9th  of  btbers  we  laineiit,  the 
faults" of  others   we'  censure,    but 

"  Bow  seliohi  do  we  make  use  pf  Uie 
one^  for  otir  own   amendment,   or 

*of  the  other  for  our  own  prepara- 
tion, 

'    /';.lt.  IS  'the  fishion  of  th^  times 

'to  tty  cxpciimcnts  in  the  arts,   in 

*agii(iultur6,  in  philosophy.  In 
every  science  the  diirgcnt  professor 
Js  a  I  way?  afraid  ih^e  hiify  be  some 
secret  which  He  has  not  yet  ai- 
taiiledrsome  occult  principle  which 
would  ypward  the  Jabbur.  of'dls- 
covejy,  something  even  which  the 
assiduous  and  intelligent  have  ac- 
tuaJly,  found  out,  but„  whi(:h  has 
hitnerlo  'eJuded  his  pursuit  And 
shall  tbeChri»i lap  stop  short  tu  his 
scriifihy,  sl>alt  he  riot  ex^mitie  and 
ifnquirc  tirt.he  l{^y3  hold  on  the  very 

^liei|J^  and  cqcc  of  rrligibiif 

"J)T\U6^(iW  $e'Jhe  p'revairing^'study, 
and  ekperiin^Dtai. religion  h6  branded 
^as, 'til ^" "badge  igf  enrbuSasm,  the 
.carit,of'a  bpl^ow  prpfes^ton  ?  Shall 
we  pev^r.  liaboiib-  to  cstablikh  the 
,  distitf^t  lott^^b^rtweeit  appearail^  and 
'  rca£fty> '  between  studyliig  religion 
'  crificalfy'  and   citobricim;  it  prac- 


credital^i^japd  ouyr  ^jpirtjwpcuft^d? 
-SbaU  we  not  ^re  tp,  do  t^e  batt 
•ihiDg9  from  the  highest  qcxoUvirt, 
and  elevate,  our  aims  wltJh.oiji^r  at- 
tainments? Why  shoiild  {^e,/!^ 
main  in-  the  vestibule  when  Akp 
saiictugry  is  open  ?  W^y  ^abou]^ 
^e  be  contented  .ito  diyid^  ia  .tbie 
outer  courts  when  wc  arejnvited 
to  en4er  ipto  the  holiest  by  the  ^loogi 

of  J^SUB  ? 

''^  Njatural  reason  i%  not  "likely 
to  furnish  oi^uments  suf$cient)y 
cogent,  nor  raoi.ires,  '^iiffifjontly 
powerful,  to  drive  us  to  a/*  close 
self-inspection.  Oar. .  corruptions 
foster  this  jgaorancc.  To  this,  tbey 
ewe  tbeir  undisputed  possession  oi 
our  hearts.  No  principle  short 
pf  Chribti^nity  is  strong,  enough  to 
impel  u»to  a  study  ho  disagi^eaUe 
as  that  of  our  faults.  Of  Chris* 
tianity.  humility  is  the  prime  ^acc» 
and  this  grace  ean  never  f^ke  root 
and  flourish  in  a  heart  that  liv(;s  in 
ignorance  of  itself.  If  we  do  not 
know  the  greatness  and  e&t<;nt  of 
our  sins,  it  we  do  not  ktipw  the 
imprrfcctiop  of  pur  virtt;^cs, ,.  the 
fallibility  of  our  best  rcsoiutions, 
the  infirmity  of  our  purest,  purposes, 
wc  cannot  be.  humble  5  if,  wet  are 
not  humble  we  eanpot  .))<(. Ci))cU- 
liatV.        ^    '     .  \    '^ 

"  Bat  It  may  be  asked..,!: 
to  be  no  end;  to  this  ^vigifan 
there  uq  assigned  period  when  this 
seJf-denUl  iuay,  become  unnecQp- 
saiy?  No.' given  poifVt  ^w^ieii;^' )j|e 
may  be  emancipated  from  this  vex- 
atious s^f -inipeciion  ?'  Is  the  ipa- 
■  turctl  Christian  to  bc'a  .sftv^  td  the 
same  dnidj^ery  as  th^^povicq?  Tlie 
true  answer  is.— w0  rnay^'cck^  to 
watch,  whei}  our  spiKtual  eneniy 
ceases  to  assail  We  m^y  be'off 
our  guarcf'wli^ri  there  is  no  Joqger 
any  temptation  withouC    We  m^y 

Q2  '  '  ""     "~ '  '    "con- 


,.i^sl[|)erc' 
anc^'  Is 


1%U]  On  S^^MnmintUum. 

.  cease  oar  lelf-deoial  When  there  it  neglect  prarer  when  we  oe  loagvr 

DO  more  comiption  within.     We  need  the  favour  of  God.    We  may 

may  give  the  reins  (o  our  imagi-  ceafie  to  praise  him  when  he  cea&e« 

nation  when  we  are  sore  its  teuden-  to  be  gracioas  to  U8.---T0  diaoon- 

cies  ^ill  be.  towards  heaven.     We  tlhoe  oiv' .  vi^iJaoce  at.  any  period 

may  distxiiss  repentance  «'hen  sin  abort  f)f 'this'  wiH  be  to  defeat  all 

is  abolished.    We  may  indulge/ sel-  Ihevirtoes   we  have  practised  on 

^shness  when  we  can  do  it  with-  eartl>,  to  put  to  hazard  all  our  hopes 

out  danger  to  oor  souls.    We  may  of  happiness  in  heaven.** 
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On  tbb  Composition  of  Wkiting  Ins. 
{From  a  Rgport  bt  Messrs.  Bxrtrollbt,  Vauquelin,  axd  Dbteus, 

DRAWN  VF  FROM  A  MeMOIR  BT  M.  TaRRY.] 


*^  'npHE  object  proposed  by  M. 
X  Tariy  in  his  memoir  is  to 
explain : 

•*  1 .  The  processes  employed  for 
discharging;  writing  from  paper. 

**  1.  The  processes  for  reviving 
writings,  which  have  been  appa- 
rently obliterated. 

*«  3.  The  best  vay  to  improve 
common  ink. 

*•  4.  Finally,  the  discovery  of  an 
^k  which  should  resist  all  chemical 
agents. 

*'  We  shall  now  give  an  abridg- 
xneut  of  thes^  four  articles. 

ARTICLB    I. 

-"  Prof^fssesfor  discharging  Jf^it* 
tn^.-— The  art  of  discharging  writing 
is  very  ancient*  and  the  means  em-* 
ployed  are  very  simple.  Jn  fact,  we 
know  that  it  is  sufficient  to  moisten 
31  written  piper  with  any  acid,  when 
the  writing  will  gradually  disappear. 
But  all  the  adds  cannot  be  employed 
with  equal  success.  Some  leave  a 
atain  on  the  paper,  which  is  not  easily 
removed  j  others  corrode  and  render 
ihe  paper  nnsefviceable.  The  way 
to  avoid  these  inconveniences  is  lo 
make  choice  of  an  acid  which  shall 
act  on  tbe  writing  only^  wUhpot  ix»- 


joting  the  paper,  or  giving  it  a  co- 
lour dif]Ksrent  from  that  which  it 
had  before  it  was  written  upon. 

*'  In  order  to  disc#»ver  such  of  the 
acids  as  are  best  suited  for  the  opera- 
tion in  question^  the  author  de(er« 
mined  to  submit  common  writing 
ink  to  the  action  of  different  acidf, 
and  to  observe  carefully  the  pbseno- 
mena  which  these  bodies  present  »t 
the  time  of  their  mixture.  Accord-/ 
ing  to  him>  the  sulphuric  acid  easily  . 
takes  out  writing,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  an  oily  tint  to  the 
paper. 

'*  The  acid  oxalate  of  potash  pro- 
duces more  certain  and  more  prompt 
ettects.  The  oxygenized  mvriadc 
acid,  if  it  be  newly  made,  seems  to 
be  preferable  te  the  above  two  acids^ 
brcause  at  the  same  time  that  it 
takes  out  the  writing  it  bleaches  the 
pa|)er  without  altering  it. 

**  It  is  not  the  same,  case  with  the 
nitric  acid,  which  always  takes  out 
Ihe  ink,  but  »oon  penetrates  the 
paper,  and  forms  abov«  it  undulated 
lines  of  a  yellow  colour. 

'*  We  may  succeed,  however,  in 
soften in<^  both  these  effects,  by  tak- 
ing the  precaution  to  dilute  the  hiiric 
add  with  a  soiBdeDt  quantity  of 

wateri 
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water,  or  to  wa*.h  the  paper  imme- 
diat^V  after, the  writing  has.beelii 
taken  out/ 

**A  nbuture  of  the  muriatic  apd  ni- 
tilc  acids  bas  bat  a  stow  action  upon 
writing*  It  bit- aches  llie  paper,  and 
does  not , oppose  its  desiccation,  as 
ythpti  we  ccuploy  the  iiitric  acid 
|Ione.  .        „ , 

.  *'  fn  general,  whatever  he.  the 
kind  pf  acid  employed  to  discharge 
vritinj,  it  is  always  proper  When 
the  ,op<;r9tioii  U  performed  to  dip 
tfic  paper  in  water,  in  order  to  dis- 
solve ibp  new. combinations  which 
the  acids'  have  formed  with'  the  par- 
ticles of  ink  which  have  be^n  dit^ 
charged. 


«' TK<i  galifc  add  is^  ^dSdMttf  ^ 
the  author,  one  of  tfatise'^jpM^i 
which  i^  this  ca^  siiceeed^'  f^ 
well.  V.     .  , 

"  The  liquid  proasiate  of  Bfse 
also  produces  a  good  eiSect.     ' 

"  Jt  Is  the  same  case  wttb  tli^ 
alkiiliDe"  hjdrogenated  sal^ifaiitets? 
But  it  is  vety  certain  that  -weiu^ct 
obtain  any  snccets  from  the  ^mploy^ 
ment  of  these  agents,  whet)  we  hatti 
left  any  acidlbng  in  contact  with  tbii 
writing/  and  particuHiHy  if  wc  ha^ 
washed  the  ^'pet  iffterwardt.  * 

"  In  l^ort,  wfe  may  ^j^ily  coin 
^ve.  that  it)  OM  cuiki  the  ie6dMf<l« 


t 


ent  ^ans  of  thfe  Itflt  which  wdfc 

^    .  combined  with  the  acid,   and  bad 

T4,-  Tarrv,  at  the  condusioo  of    formed  with  it  compotittda^-iJbhMe 

is  artlcie^  d(H;s  not  fsil  to  observe,    in  water,  having  been  taken  op  by 

-. /M.:_- i_i- J * — .itu ihi<  fluid,  ought  not  ro  leave  aoy 

trace  of  the^r  ciListence  Icngfr;  'iad 
consequently  it  is  impossit^e  Ihat 
the  agents. employed  tor  discov^ng 
them  can  render  them  visibk^  , 

'*  It  is  also  for  this  reason  th^  the 
gallic  acid,  the  liquid  pfos'siate  of 
lime,  the  alkaline  hydrng^ated  bul* 
phUrets,  and  so  cnan/  other  reagents 
which  hav^  been  so  much  pnHsHI, 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  iofale 
liblemetbc^s  for  revi^hsg  wrUing. 


Jhal,Chma  ink  does  pot  act  like  com 
qOoi)  in\  wif h  (he  acids,  as  its  com- 
^psijLio^  i6  quite  different  fVom  that 
SKbich  wc.usc  for  writing  of  all 
kinds.  So  .far  from  the  acids  at- 
Mcking.Chjna^  ink,  tlicy  make  it,  on 
iije  coiJtr^ry ,  of  a  deep  black ;  i^  pa  n- 
jno^  be  discharged*  therefore,  wjth^ 
CDt  erring  it. 


.^'  Process^  jf^  ascertainiug  %uhal 
JVriting  mis  h€*»n  substituted  for 
..^.^nrnMhiggJoken  out^  arid  .Methods 
^reviving  the  ff'rking  which  has 
disappeared. 
/  ^  Atl'  th«  methods  which  h»Ye 
.been  given  for  discb^gidg  wcitiag. 
consist,  as  abovenoentioned,  in  dew 
pomp^^ing,  the  ink,  and  in  forcing 
its 'constituent  parts  to  "ftri^i  other 
•ptxnbtnations.  These  combinations, 
being  decomposed  iu  th<pir  turn  by 
diAMQKit^tgciitB,  «ay:irega^  a  (im« 
whidi*  if  it  be  not  tb^tof  ink,  at 
)east  eabib}t8  a  sha49<  whicH  ,bi?- 
OodEMBi  pN»rpep.tiblp.enoilg£i  ^r  ascer- 
taining the  )ett9f»ap4.M(or^t^  wjiicb 
iHiVA  b^e9.  |f9«^  op  .^i^  pap^  W 
fore  it  WM  tp^ched  by  the  acid^, . 


AHTICLB   III.  _ 

JwprovemetU  of  Common  fnh 
''  Mo^  of  the  inks  now  in  tisc 
8f c  of  a  had  <^eMty«  Spoie  a|«^  fP99? 
toneoti^y  .^'^ti-c^edi  others  ifnpc:r* 
ceptibiy  lose  their  black  colour,  and 
assume  a  yellow  oati  several,  after 
^  Ictiigfk^^^ttiOi  kiitat'ia9o  iti%pa- 
peti  and  spoil  it:   lastly,  there  are 
sonic  which  are  drst  pale,  and  then 
become  very  black. 
J   «  JUJlt^.difftyeno^a^^^ 
the  q^tux^  of  the  stjfpstadc^  which 
have  beeh  cpploye^  io  tWmaklhg 
of  thoinjc:       /    ,  .    '  /\  .   , 
.;.  *f  p^Ti9^orfhp;^ftaMic 
havtog  Tgoodi^itihi^'d^ihii'^kM 

the 
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thQ  apt^bpr  coixin]eBcc4  a  9eries  of 
Qiperim^ts^  but  is  forcecT  to  admit 
that  he  has  not  discovered  any  re- 
cipe superior  to  that  which  has  be^Q 
published  by  I«evtris.  Xbts,  ink,  ac- 
cording to,  our  .  authoi',  combines 
^very  advantage :  but  we  must  ob- 
serve^tbai  it  is  no  more  exempt  than 
tjhp  r^sj  from,  being  dissolved  In  the 
^9ids^and,in  thi^  respect  it  has  an 
irvc(;nv9nience  which  those  w^-o 
iyi»}>.  tQ  4i'^'^.^J§c  writing  *trom  pa-' 
p^r  kpQW  yery  well  how' to  proHt 
by.  irbis  circuipstdnce,  no  doubt, 
iobdqcCfd  M.  Talry  to  make  some 
^xperimennj  In  order  to  obUin  an 
inl$  virh^9h  should  be  inalterable  by 
^qmical  agents  i  and  be  appears  io 
U8  to  have  succeeded  in  his  object, 

,    \  ARTICLE  l\., 

Y  piscppery  of  an  Ink  which  resists 
f^e  miction  qf  chemical  J^enis, 
•'  X^^  Auihur  flescribcs  his  inven- 
tion in  the  following  words : 

">j(y  ink  1?  founded  upon  prJnci- 

f'les  ijijfcrent  fromtho^e  of  all  othrrs. 
t  copl^i^^s  neiihcr  gall-nuts,. Brazil 
>yoQ^,  qr  Qampeachy,  gum,  nor  any 
preparation  of  iron  :  it  is  purt^ly  ve^ 
getdbj^e,  resists  the  action  of  the 
mo^t  D^w6xfuj\egetables^  t^ie  most 


higbljf  concentrated  alkaline  solu- 
tions, and,  finally,  all  the  sdlVents/' 

"  The  nitric  acid  acts  ytrty  feebly 
upon  the  writing  perft)rmed  with 
this  ink. '  The  oxymuriaTlc  acid' 
makes  it  assume' the  colour  of  pi;^ 
geons'  dung.  AAer  the  action  ot 
this  last  adfd,  the  caustic  alkaline 
solutions  reduce  it  to  (he  colour  of 
carburet  of  iron ;  the  characters bfthf 
writing  nevertheless  remain  witbion^ 
alteration^  and ii  cminot pas^ i brough' 
these  different  states  rx6ept  af^ef 
long  macerations.  'The'pri*6ci|irei 
of  which  it'  is  composed  >eD*der"!^ 
incorruptit)le,  and  it  Call  i^'ain'  kl 
properties  many  years.    '      ''        '^* 

«•  The  resulls  whicB  W^'obtairtcd^ 
coincided  entirely  with  thoae  of  ihi 
author,  and  we  nave  ho  nesttatioif 
in  saying,  that  tils  is'  th^'  t>^8!  w4 
have  evier  seen  of  the  tTnd  which  U 
called  Tqdelible  ink.  *h*  is'liaWeJ 
hbweyeri  to  deposit  a  ¥e3iftiertt,  *t 
disadvantage  which  vp-e  tWi^k  ttxW^ 
be  removed  by  M.  Tarfv  after  a  fe^ 
rnore  cxperiraents!  We  'haire  triei 
to  discharge  it  with  all  'the  'iitib^)^ 
chemical  agrnts, tJut wthoiU  ^fied'^ 
and  we  think  the  inventdi^  QeserVcii  . 
the  thanks  of  the  Institute^  and  of 
the  coqpniunyy  at  larg^/'        \n     ' 


■I  J*  i )  iU< 


Olf'<TllrMxMt7PAGTlJRl^«  OP  ThREAD  O.P  VAaiOUS   Kl^Dft/FROM   TUB 

'    '  'Fibres  or  the  Cmmmoh  J^£TTi.K.  •  * 


[Fboj?  thu  T^ANPA<,;rson*  of  thk  Societx  ^oh  pppMOTika 

*     .    ■     .    ;.  *4ap,f(c.]'  /  '     "  ",     '^ 


*•, T'HAVE  the  honour  ip  transmit 
I  10  you  a  short  memoijf  6ti  that 
hitnefTo  much  neglected  and  de8p?»- 
td  ve^j^tabje  |hc  nettle,  with  the 
general  qselol  purposes  to  which 


theplfedu^e  thereof  tiwy  Wf^ppHed. 
If  yon  thitik  ir  vi^tl  merit  Miy  date 
to  ibt  attcntitrn  of  the  Sljciety,  1 
request  yon  will  ilo  me  the  fevogv 
t0  lay  it  before  thdm. 
' "  )ilf)r'att«tition  wat  Irtt  (^riNSl«4 


l%ai  y     6n  ikeMiiuJmeik^  ofTkiwiJhm  »Me  fiUJu. 


to  this  matter  about  tl>e  y^r  1793, 

imirabfe- opiKtftamiy  rpisifttlcdr  it- 
«elf  foo/faoicttUr  iovitetigatiQAit  till 
i^ot  ii»^  J99r  a3Q0»  Moce  'wsbicb 

<]f  .ibft.<ielilk  pkotftfreOi  (lieif  jTorir 

awftffttiqttQat  ai.difiVseitt-|S0Mt4a 
4Qiidac  toJiscorMdn  ibe^tate  niD^tifiaD'' 
^gcaUl  t^  ik^-ptoca^ .  fiid^hAttiiat 
'  taUaUft.  ta;fclr  itii«eat  pocpeicai  to 
urbicb^I  .ilK)t»€bC  ibeoi.^appUcabie. 

Yiier  peanlt  .of  nif  £;ip«rimcottr  b£s 
"deeply  uiipretsed^ppoii  |nf  foindt 

ihtt  .ibey  :ipBy  be  ixiade  «iM»Qrvif!t)C 
•totiatkuftal  etility^  particularly  at.tfae 

present  periodn^ueoour  foreigntam- 
^  merciets  ao  geiieraUyimpf  dcd»  ?nd  in 

cooflequcoce  :Our  suppi^s.tyi.fooeign 

•  ^inp  ami  flax^neariy  AftiiibJlateih 

..  "I  bfgleayeto c^Rcrvc^  ibct  the 

gDDWtb.of   tieitles  .is  gcx^eml,  in 

gvury  fi^xtiry^  particularJiy  in  strong 

.fertiiie  ml^,  tiiat  on  every  bank, 

4i6cl>,.aod  place;  which  cannot  be 

,   biXMigJUt  tD^Uge,  ihdy  are  produced 

jn  sQch.abondAPce,  tbat  the  q^tan- 

\  (ity^4f  c<ij!e«ted^  w^ld  be  of  great 

magnitude. 

*'  13)^,  gre^th  ef  tbca^  might  be 
encouraged  in.  such  wa^te  places,  or 

*  a«vH9t -qtMHfy  of  land  of  that  de- 
scription might,  at  a  moderate:  ex- 
pense, be  made  to  produce  a  vaiu-' 
able  qrop  of.a  nsefnl  ftrt,ifye,-b<reto>. 
fcirc  regarded  as  a .  nuUaiice-. .  The 

.  ahody  ^j^^s  in  woods,  parks^  and 
'  coppices,  are  particularly  tawurable 
ti>(b<ir;gvotth  s  1  have  fou^QcI  them ^ 
in  iHcu^b '^ituatiom  in.  the  greatest' 
perfection  i[n»pok}t  of  lei^tK  and  • 
^brcu   Tb€r^arl,ar  fibref))^^)eilF),  is' 
,  Terj^  sioHlarIa  that  pi  hemf^or^x,  * 
inclining  to  either  aeaording  4^^  the 
.  aoii  and4i>fi^<aMot  aituatio^:^  which 
tbey  gi'^^^    ^  ^Q  a9oert^o$d>  as 
fur  «a  Ljhayei»eeQ  >abiil4^  vpfoceedj 
that :  tjjey.  may  * be^  ftubiiifiu^r.ibr 
:  0f«ry  piii|;po«9fof..TrU^  or 

fkiX  is  QS^,  froip  cl^Hl  ;»$;|b^,ft|^t 


tentore  dfiU'jto^hecoarscsfVjaaHgy, 
stch^at  iiackdvaacktf^»to<yisi»d 
for  c;<Mri9g%  ;   -   .  . 

'<  Anodbeiivery  nnaterial*  meddle 
QUtgiMtude  xifiwbicb,  I  'trust*  tilll  be 
be  duly  estimated,  is^  that' t{il^. nay 
be  aippiietii  ta-  the  tnanu&ql&rj  of 
pa4)er.ifif ^tfaftib^  qualities.  Tlie  im- 
pediments ^  to  foreign  -eorafiilerce 
have  lately  deprived  us  of  a  supply 
of  linpa  rags,  and  occaetofeed  a  ge- 
neral-tijy^  dfroftbn'n'gs'iff^i  paper 
maniifii<^d»^,'-wlJi<ih  •fein^tt^plBJl  ka 
•thfe  pre^eVv?rt.ioa  ofMhe  ««'««<<  -t^ti- 
able  WorRK  in1he4^tfi<«^,  to  tfi^'lH<h 
of  which  the  observation  of  ^wy 
•one  nous^  %ear  testimony,  Ssrte^feas 
attei>ded  fo  tlife' ae{)ii^r^tcd^il*»l!ty 
-of  writing aftdprthfiftg^ajfeS:  *  " 

*'  That  -the  prpdtK>c  of  tieWes, 
and  the'  rt-ftsc  of  ihefti-  Ti^dhi-^be 
manufacton'',mhy  easily  becbh'Vt^ftfed 
in tt>  writing, ' prhpt jngr arid'  Irtfrlhfc- 
rior  sortr  bf  p&piir,  I  fccI^nUffAit- 
iy  assured.  '  For  the  pui^fMc^'bf 
writing-  and  priniirg  paper  Ib^y 
might  be  gathered  twice  in  dde sea- 
son, ss  For  these  usf  s  the  Icfi^  of 
staple  isiiot  rr^inred,  anil  tbe^'-fibre 
would  be- 'considerably  Increased  io 
Its  fineniess  j  -and  in  nenot  of  co- 
Joor*>ither  fn  the  itlil^  "^  te- 
wrought  state,  the  che£tiricaf'pi<ft^<ts 
of  bleaclflBg  DOW  ID  pnctibkHMsld 
Vender  fhefhVdeHeate-tHi^t*:  *'-- 

pies,  wbibb 'tw^'^goft^- VHrt^fe*  a 
^5uee«!«Aft)$^' of  fh-hte^ft^'slM&far  to 
what  -arr'^iietisdd  dn  "fkiS^^  'and 
flax  3  %i^  r  1^^,^  wiYMot;  ffit^Hd 
of  aDf  !fM;!^etits:  m^hf  Aearr  ^o 
a  ^at<*t)f  ^piit^taot^r&Sy'ra^tbe 
hacltle;;i9ttt'9^  iHfhVoP^af^^^d 

Uctxkf>^n  ^fl' b^tikim^i^  I 
have  pot  been  able  to  pt^t^i^P^r- 
tfiFerr«»6t^I3da^e  Ait^^y^snf- 
ficrently  advanced  scr-2fs-4ih|||)Qr*>to 
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transmit  tb^  tatnfAo'  Ibf  the  So- 
ciety's insp*ctioi^,  and  ^veHuif  fBif- 
ihertfifariDation  Ui  mj  |SD«er. 

Bnroiit  me  tbeboAour  t040b8crtt>e 
fojt^f,  Sir, 

Your  ojost  bumble  sertlint, 

EDWAaD  SMITH, 
-March  84)1809. 

'^  i  aip  much  pbligvtd  to  tbc  So- 
ciety for  their  reference  of  my  com- 
miiuteation  to-  ooe  of  tbeir  oom* 
mittees.,  About  ten  jears  subse- 
q«c^^  |o  my  firit  <>bservattoD9>  and 
^ree  to  my  first  experimenu^  I  ob- 
served the  £ollowiQK  jparf^graph  in 
the  Chdrasford  Chronicle^  Novem- 
ber 25>  1803.  •The  Society  of 
4yBcooomy,  at  Hai^rlemy  has  offered 

.  prizes  for  the  best  memoir  as  to  the 
l^s^rticulsr  species^  the  season  for 
gathcxiog^  and  the  manipulation 
necessary  in  preparing  nettles  for 

.  Qs^.'  This  is  the  only  account  I 
-havo  ever  seen  of  tbem,  and  shows 
that  such  a  matter  was  retarded  as 
deserting  the  attention  of  that  So- 
-cipty  i  but  as  I  from  the  firsts  had 
U  ii)  contemplation  to  present  tny 
obsecvaiions    on    the  subject    to 

.  the  Sodety  of  Arts^  lcc«i  and  thipk^^ 
iDg>tW  matter  of|;reat  consequence, 
and  wishing  my  awin/coontry  to  be 
^efitedby  jt^ldeGlincd  aofwtring 
t^  iiaeriem  advertisen>f:at» 

. :  -'  .Wy  discovery  of  ^thc  |«operticj8 
of  the  nettle  is  ofigi^l^^and  arose 
i^ti^cly  from  my  own,  observations^ 
,Q^  ;^9.  apparent   xfsf^^bl^nce    to* 

.„}:^tmp^Qd  4ax,  which  1  r^m^l^ed 
tbey  had  when  growing. .  i  now 
transmit  to  ypu  sonpe  .samples,  in 

^  dlfl^n^at.  states,  for  the  Society's  in- 
.R)edt^oii^  ....,, 

,  flha^ethe  honpof  tobe  with 
.greaixespcot, 

.  ypQ^  most  humble  servant, 

.£D\^A|LD  SMITH. 

*     Mucb89,18p». 


,   ••  •-•"Sin,  •  -r-n-  -  ■•- 

■ '  '^I  ibflteraow  tfaejioaocirto  trantf* 
mtt  te  tbe  Society  my  fiart&et  "{iro- 
jgrest,  tU^  A  sample  of  yarn  pre- 
^afed  ftmn  tM  c<SaMlt  pMt  of  the 
DQttlft  fredvce,  which  1  deem* less 
tiaUe  to  be*  injozad  for  want  of 
knbwtedge  in  <he  ttianbfactuifliig 
than  the  finer  ottafitiei;  Since' tty 
fomifu' letters  I  have  been  bteaching 
some  of  the  nettle  flax,  and  have 
brought  it  to  so  good  a't:olocrr,  that 
a  pKpnafion  from  it  weald  pno- 
dnoe  paper  perftctly^  white,  and  I 
huve  caused  a  sample  of  3rarn  ro  be 
made  fh>m  tbe  nettle  produce,  both 

of  wbjch  I  have  sent.      

*'  r  likewise  endose  an  improve 
specimen^  of  paper  made;  from  thd 
same  substance  5  ^Iso  a  preparation 
for  pap^>  a  part  of  ihc  sanifc  sample 
tbe  enclosed  was  made  frottij  whfth 
isy  of  coonse^  mbch  ioferior  to  what 
would  be  done  by  a  pape^m^ln'of!a[c- 
tin'er,  These  samples  have  been 
made  by  such  roagb  lastrtHAents  as. 
"were  constructed  by  my  own  hands, 
and  which,  of  odurse,  the  Society 
will  consider. 

*«  f  remain  Vespectfhtty,  Sir; 
Your  ol^lged  huinble  servant, 
ED  WARO  SMITH. 

Kd^.  18, 1809. 

f^Ti^  Moving  Spifdm^m  piro-^ 
Jmeifi^fii  J^iitesty  Mr.  Sm'ilh, 
are'^epositedin  thethifie%eeper^i 

**  Samples  of  thij'iJB^ats;  In  their 
ftfugb  itate;  resernbllDg  difFer^nt 
klndsofhemp  and  flax.  "  =  •     "> 

**  Samples  of  the  "fibres  e^tkaF  tp 
tbe  finest  ^ax,  at^d'  rtftaark^Wy 
Btix>hg1ft  tctlUri*.      "    ^ 

♦'  Samples  of  yery  sh-dn|J  yftn 
pxiepaml  Mtu'thi»  ooarsfe^r  fibres: 

'"  Samples  of  coafto  papter,  pte- 
paped  from  the  rou^  refis^  fibres. 

'«*Sdmp]eA*'of*tbb  ttMii^e  fibres 
•bWMAW' white; '-    '  ;(>••«  •=•  ^  -  "" 
'•  Samples 
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*'Smofks  of  a  cotrse  ftA«t«ftoe 

di»  bkvcltfd  cperflC  fibres. .         .  ., 

J*  ^aoaplesiof  wbitQ  paper  prepared 

Iby  l»iiii  60011  tbp.  laM  i»eubiaopfli 


"  Th»  kind  of  qoillc  cap»W<!ig^ 
baing manofinQtQn^  iQtQ  cl9tb,  &c. 
U  it  icaroBtf  i^m^a^  tP  sax*  ^^  U)4^ 

•tinging  0duk0    TkewM  \9^{^h]^ 
jprt   vbiobL  nwny  )fcar$  praciici|l 

»  knowledge  ul^  ia  legaird  tQ  kngti^ 
•a|ipl0iiwi*.fiQen^9sof  (he  liDt,  tvrU« 
IfenoMi  ^  tb«i  iord«  Mibidb.  iresW 
031.09.1  firccly,  w^tl^  Ics^  waste  of  ftfewi 
HQd  >tebb  ifa^  gmiteft  pio^iice  of 
lQQg.a«d  699  siroog  bar|«  I  h.9;^e 
Couiid  U  gcoicmii  in  the  bpttoi^  qf 
djtch0aanft9Og.briars>  and  in  shaded 
vaQrja,  where  the  spil  h^a  hreo  9 
blue  cUj,  ^r  »UoDg  loam,  hat  frotp 
which  aitaatipQ4  I  b^ve  .se);:pted 
lomo  whWh  haxe  q^surcd  more 
thaD4welve  feet  id  height,  a^d  lut- 
wafd9  Af  (w«  iQihiy  io  dreuoafe- 
xcQiCic.  Pli^9  gTQWiAg  io  tha  8ltU- 
itioof  alMa  4^(ibcd  are  in  reoeral 
ffooi  five  to  nine  £oot  in  height,  god 
thoao  growing  in  patchei^  oa  a  good 
•oiU  ataodilig  lihic'ii;^  a^din  a  favQurr 
%Uo  ^spof^ii  will  average  in  hQtghl 
aboot  ^^^^i  apd  a  halfn  will  work 
kindly,  .and  the  stems  are  thickly 
f loUkfd  wUh  tot.  Tho9f  that  grow 
in  pooTttr  sojls^  and  in  less  f^^vour- 
aUe :  tttuatioos.  with  rqogh  and 
woody  Msro»i  and  ba^e  maay  laWral 
br|tQofa^«.,ru«a  (xiuch.  to  s^,  sfffi 
lAubbqrn,  and  work  kia  kin^Uyi 
th^  produce  |i»f  jnore  coarse,  htfsh^ 
and  thirv.  In  evacy  /sitgatiQO  and 
difiefcnt  s^U  I  ba$r«  cxp!Qriefiice4  the 
mo^  produptiv^  jetties  to  be  tbo^ 
which  hava  th.e  ^mootb^  aq4  woh 
aoncave  tubes^  the  larj^cst  jf^ts^l^ 


the  Icaff^  quan^j^of  seed. 

*'  In.  gMbm^S  thpm>  as.  tht:j  m 
perennial  pjanfa,  I  havt^.  pft^n^ 
tb^  oiod.Qori:iHU90  tb^qi),doitn[^iio* 
stead  of  piilling  them  i|^  bx  ^h^ 
roots.  Xhi!il06P0paq|^|ojUe4iie 
^ii^tloe^  ,\rith  a  view  to  obtain  a 
second  crop  where  tba  ^akmtijyAl 
will  aUowof  it»  and  to  secure  the 
propagation  of  them  the  ^i^Jl^aeqiient 

^l^f»9^  ^9im[;^.t4m6%^ 
ooUactipg.  thcofcifiifnain  Um  kw9r 
Aing  oC  j^^  va  tbp  ^a^pf  Mipiflb 
h«^  U  n^ay.  h^  oii»Mn\|B4  «vf»i^  tq^tlif 

and  o((3k&iobQ&oAlx<ihp  li()^  of-tikif 
which  reiiPMin  growing  lo  Mia^.tjcgf 
UriU  bA  kPA.Mipide,  st^  w^\  m 
'wotk  ao.frqqljts  en^j  Hf  tbfi  aeaf^t^ 

prohab}^  (h<»ret  3KH>uldci9t  h^i«H& 
cieoit  time  lo  ste^g^tf  gWH  Ihfli^ 
in  w^i^h  fvc  th^y  «h9«^  ^  4lM 
hjr  th^  heat  ^  t^  atmMyJi^ciii  .|y 
if  ibo  flKat^  of  Ibfi  w«^Ai^  ^wW 
not  pennit  ^  thif.  then  by  qww 
atf  artiMal  beaii  ao4  v\fm  4^ 

liU  the  a{)rioi«  wh(^  tft^'  migM 

intipo  of  stuffing  as  ihoip  i^f  (hf 
fif»t  pollection-  -SActi,  ^.  gro^<,.i» 
gwa  ,fiold9j  where- ihf:  gwaA^^ke 
^ivja&d  for  bay],  shcy^fi  i«¥.miti»¥bw 
ihe  hay.  w  puIi  in,  9^4^  ^  fil^llin^ 
their  hmg  Wftl^  J|y.  lh»  piW^K 
wb^n.  £aailingt  t^H^^Hfy^lfk^qf  which 

WOiddb^  fiop  ip  qpality,  9n^«f^{i 
auiieid.  lo:  be  wroi^i^  hP.  Wilb  ihp 

fpcoiid  .•oMp,  #^d  wb^h  ^ij^offir 
ho  plbmk^  afiftr;t^-^,|hq^ 

aHUkig^  wblH9r«)th0fc,TH^i^tf4f}a>^{l 
fdm\f^  <lf  i^eif  M^g^ewvfVf.^  ;(;b^ 
<N^  quatl^  rfll  «HP)>  i  tffiKU^ 
last  autumn^:  and  fQHnd.tgf|,.be^ 

half  J  tbejr  wore  gatfa^pA.ilMJiiMr 
en4  of  >Xav0f\kl^p . .  3i^  IMpwh« 
m  itoOTwtiitfifeyted.bjrBiP^ 


Ot  4kf  ^iM^/kc(lln^[^Tkr^^    iMk  Mm.      \f»i 


"  '^^  After  the' ncukft  -am-gatbored 
Ihey  should  h^  exposed  to  the  at- 
m6s]^herc  till  they  gain  tome  iirm- 
bets,- in*  order  to  prevent  the  skiQ 
ftom  ht:ioft  damaged  in  the  opera- 
tiontf'Of  dresDiQgoff  the  leaves,  the 
latent  hraoches,  aod"  seeds.  This 
ihottld  be  done  a  handfbl  at  a  time; 
and  afterward  they  shoald  be  sorted, 
▼is.  those  which  are  long  and  iine 
by  themselves,  those  whi<%  are  both 
.long  and  coarse  by  themselves,  and 
thno^e  whfcb  are  short ^nd  coarse  hy 
theoaaelres ;  then  made  up  into  bna- 
d^  is  large  as  can  be  grasped  urith 
bbth  handsj  a  conrvenieat  slae  for 
pttrting  thrm  into  the<  D^ater»  and 
taking** them  oiitj  a  place  for  this 
pfXfipo^  beitig  previousl^^  prepared, 
either  a  pond,  or  a  pit  fret  from 
in  yd,  or  a  brook  or  river.  1'he 
bundles  ^KHild  then  be  icnmerBed* 
and  placed  aslant  with  the  root 
end  uppermost,  a«d  to  prevent 
their  flc^tiog  upon  the  surface 
to^e  wt^ight  should  be  laid  upon 
them. 

*  **  The  time  reqairtd  for  steeping 
Ui<Hn  \^  from  five  to  eight  days  5  but 
it  is  better  they  should  fetnain 
Tt^tf  too  long  in  the  water  than 
too  short  a  tinae»  yet  great  car^ 
should  be  taken  that  thty  ate  not 
overdone.  When  the  fibre  ap» 
pitxaehe^  to  a  pQlp>  and  will  easily 
i^paitite  fibm  ibe  med,  and  the  reed 
tyc'eomes  brittle  ar»d  asanmcs  a 
M  hite  appearance,  thU  operation  is 
tinishied. 

**  The  bdudlea  shonald  then  be 
Mken  oat  singly,  vtity  tarefliUy,  to 
av6id  damaging  thtf-fibn»$«  and  be 
niit^asthey  are  taken  out  of  the 
waler  to  cleanse  tiieaa  firom  the  filth 
\htj  taxy  have  cohtraiited;  tliey 
alost  then  be  strewed  very  thin  upon 
{he  grais,  and  be  gmtly  handled. 
'When  the  surikce  of  them  ia  be* 
fiome  suffecieuUy  dry,  and  th^  had 
^as  obtained  a  dtgiie  ef  firmniHs, 


they  shootd  be  tinked  i^panCedli;, 
till  they  are  sufficiently  gmsaed^  tM 
time  required  is  known  oildy  Y^  t^ 
periencci,  so  mtich  depehda  on  tbQ 
stale  ci  the  weather  duaviikg  the'pxiQ* 
ctss;  when  they  are  sofficieDtl]| 
done, the  harl  blisters, and  thestemf 
become  l)rittle;  they  nititf  thea  b^ 
taken  up  and  made  into  bcuidlca, 
and  seeored  from  the  wieathert 

««  The  harl  is  now  to  be  separated 
fVom  the  reed,  after  the  mannas 
practised  on  fiax  and  bemjK  -eithat 
by  raanusi  labour  or  machicveiyiAtc 
m  use  hi  those  maQufactories.  Thia 
operation  was  perl^oi^  ta  my  eao 
perknents  by  hand;  jttid' with  implex 
ments  constructed  hj  myseli^  .bii4 
which  I  consider  too  simple  hm  t4 
describe. 

•*  The  harl  being  separated  tioni 
the  reed,  it  xt;qmre»  next  ta  bt 
beaten,  that  it  may  become  more 
ductile  for  the  opaniicm  of  dresanlg^ 
which  nray  be  poibrmed  wklBh  suiol^ 
implements  as  ace  used  £ac  dressing 
flax  or  hfmp.  ■       . 

*'  This  operation  being  aceom^i 
plished,  the  produce  of  the  oetfeioa 
IS  arrived  at  a  slate  resdy  for  spinsang, 
and  ma)A  he  span  into  varioua  qoali* 
ii^s  of  yarrr,  either  by  hand,  or  b^ 
machinery  constructed  for  the  pom 
pos^S'of  sipinntflg  flax  or  h^mp; 
and  this  yum  may  be  sucoevi^^ 
sobitiiuted  for  the  manuf^ctufHig 
ei*ery  sort  of  cloth,  cordage;  togifi 
&c.  which  is  'usually  made  intd 
hemp  of  fiiHc,  and  is  partieularlf 
caicuhited  for  making  twine  <  fac 
fisiungunets  equal  to  the  Dutch  tvtikt 
imported  for  that  purpose,  the 
fibres  of  the  nettles  being  atrongcgr 
thafi  those  of  fiax,  and  not  a*  hanh 
as  the  fibres  cf  hemp. 
•  ''  In  the  course  of  my  experi^ 
mients  enr' nettles  it  often^  cccDZt^ 
to  me;  that  tlie  recite,  mod.  swch 
paru  as^ere  daioa^ed  in  the  '^S^ 
iMi  ptt)ces&(«  ^«ith  thr  imder* 
'      growth; 
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growth*  fnlgtit  be  applied  to  usfeful 
purposes,  and  in  •additiori  ^to  'the 

•  nettle  manufactory,  as  applicable  to 
tfic  purposes  for  which  hemp  and 
*flax  "arc  used.  Another  soiirce  of 
[productive'labourofgrcai  magnifiidc 
iwoold  be  denvcd  from  a  new  sub- 
»taocc,  capable  of  being  contertcd 
into  so  many  beneficial  uses,  if  my 
apccuJafions  should  be  finally  *ac- 
cdmpVished.  In  contemplating 
these  sub^ectpj  X  was  induced  to  be- 
Kcvcf  the  refuse  and  under-growth 
niigbt  be  converted  into  paper  of 
various,  sorts,  according  to  the 
chjBngPS.Chey  might  be  made  to  un- 
dergo (torn  the  several  operations 
necessary  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper 
ftate'fbr  fbis  use  ;  having  frequently 
pb«»frvj:d^  with  regret,  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  cjuality  of  writing  and 
printing^  paper,  occasioned  by  the 
CSC  of  cpltop  rags  in  the  pnpcr  ma- 
hoiactDfy  5  .  which  evinces  itself 
•«vcn  to  jihc  most  superficial .  ob- 
server/ who  may  only  casually  open 
xnaoy  of  the  modern  publications, 
arid  which  liust  be  admitted  is  of 
;fhe.  utmost  moment,  as  it  endangers 
'the  preservation  of  works  of  litera- 
ture. Being  convinced  of  the  supe- 
rior stren^ih  of  nettle  subsunce,  I 
thought,  couJd  my  speculations  be 
reduced  successfully  to  practice,  it 
wonjd  pot  only  remcily  this  great 
evil,  and  opera fc  as  an  antidote  to 
the  use  of  cotton  rags  iu  that  part  of 
the  pODcr  manufactory,  but  cveritu- 

"ally  cfrect  a  reduction  in  the  prices 
pf  books,  .  which  for  some,  j'ears 
have' been  rapidly  increasing,  and 
arc  now  hecorae  excessfve/  to  the 
grcht'bbatrurtion  of  disseminating 
nseful  Inowledgfe  among  mankind, 
and  contribute  to  the  diminution  of 
0nr  exports  in  that  material  branch 
6F  commerce. 

•*  In  addition  tp  the  above  incen- 
tives, the  consideration  of  the  high 
price  of  paper^  chiefly  occasioned,  n 


as  1  concTorde,  firom  fife  extravagant 
price  of  linen  rags,  and  the  tmpedl- 
ments  td  ihe  procdring  a  'foreign 
Supply  of  'them,  arising  'frohi  the 
ctrcumstances  gf  th6  rimes; /iftH 
seeing  that  the  use  of  linen  cloth  is 
in  a  great'  measure  superseded  ^y 
the  veVy*  general  fntroductiori  '  ^ 
cloth  mar.ufnctured  from 'cotton, 
which  consequently  most  mafcrially 
dirtiiuish  ihe  supply  of  lincri'^gs 
and,  probably,  in  process  of  tUne, 
from  the  inci easing  subsrituUtin  of 
cotton  cloth  for  linen,  Hr.en'Tag>, 
particularly  of  the  finer  qualities, 
may  be  totally'  annihilatecf.  Urged 
by  all  these  considerrftions,  tvliidi 
were  forcibly  imj)ressed  on  '  my 
mind,  and  fteling  assured  of  the 
practicability  of  reditcing  t!ie 'sub- 
stance of  nettles  to  a  it  ate  necessary 
to  the  production  of  paper,"  and 
confident  in  jhe  superior  strength 
of  such  paper,"  ff  it  could  Tic  manu- 
factured from  a  substance  so  substan- 
tial, J  was  rhost  powcfrfully  ImpfeTled 
to  attempt  to  reduce  to  practice  what 
In  theory  T had  SO  warrtxly  cherished. 
The  attempt  Was  arduous,  not  duly 
from  an  entire  want  of  knowlttlge 
of  the  manufactory,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessary utensils,  but  I  was  d^tittrtc 
of  any  proper  implement  to'  engage 
in  the  undertaking  with  anV  proM* 
bility  of  success  i  hoping  Ixowcver 
by  perseverance  to  sufccted,  I 
proceeded,  and  found  on  my  first 
rough  trial  my  expectations '  xe* 
alizcd. 

"  The  moit  favourable  codditifin 
of  the  lint,  with  a  view  to  the  paper 
ifnannfactoiy,  is  to  begin  witH  it  af^r 
it  is  hackled ;  in  order  that  tRe  fibres 
may  be  divested  of  the  sfein^  which 
enclose  them/  as,  >5vhen  ?t  is  in- 
tended to  make  white  paper,  hating 
gone  through  that  process,  it  xi^ould 
greatly  .ficilitate  the  bleaching,  and 
b*e  the  mor6  easily  disencumbered 'of 
the  gross  partidaf .  ' 

*  "  Whca , 
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paper  .of,  the  first  q^iali^y  ar4  iljif 
most  ^uQst^utial*     .   .  ,      , 

*\  In  my  process  the  lint  was  re* 
duced  by  scUsors  to  particles  as  n^i* 
bate  fLi  wa^  practicable  with^sucb  a^ 
iaiplement  i  then  it  was  macerated 
in  cold  water  about  ten  days^  and 
brought  as  much  to  a,  polpas  could 
be  ejected  without  the  aid  of  griod- 
ing,  &c;  Being  a  stranger  to  the 
composition  used  to  procure  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  particles^  if  any  ts  used 
for  ibis  purpose^  I  tried  several  g:lati«> 
nous  substances,  none  of  wnich 
answered  so  well  as  a  solution  of 
gum,  but  I  art)  well  aware  thik  can- 
not be  generally  used^  being  too  ex- 
pensive. 

•*  After  the  pulp  was  impreg* 
nated  wit^  the  solution,  I  Ihen 
spread  it  thin  on  a  wire  frame  of  my ' 
own  construction^  wliich  process^ 
except  drying  it»  with  me,  was  finail 
Not  being  possessed  of  the  means  of 
pressing  the  paper  any  more  than 
grinding  of  the  lint,  and  for  want 
of  the  film  which  adheres  to  {& 
lint  being  dressed  oSj  I  could  not 
completely  destroy  the  cqlour,  so 
as  to  produce  a  clear  white  without 
picking  out  every  discoloureci 
particle,  whiph  I  so  well  accom- 
plished^ that  when  J  bad  reduced 
the  staple  in  length,  in  ibia  «taie  it 
was  perfectly  free  from  colour  -,  tlie 
deterioratioQ  which  ensUiCd  when 
converted  into  paper  was  occasioned 
by  the  solution  of  gum. 

*'  My  processes  were  the  fruita 
of  liiy  own  conceptions/  and  I  de- 
sire it  may  not  be  underitood,  that 
I  presume^  to  recommenU  them  for 
practice,  being  conscious/ rh^t  the 
manufacturers  of  paper,  liempt.  ^.f^ 
fiaxj,  from  analogy^  are  posses|sed' of 
the  knowledge  of  operations  an'd 
aieans  afore  cotisonant  stnd  infinitely 
lUperior. 

.    *^  llicsc,  several '  ifaaiijifacturei 
'  ^  '.       from 


•'.,Whw»  XMgpifj  «*aw:  opinion, 
tb^t  tkt  fibres  of  nt^ttW  ^booid  be 
.dressed  .the  same  as .  for  yarn^  pre- 
vious, (o  their  being. p^epart^d  with  a 
yi^w  to.tb^  making  ofp^per,  I  wish 
pot  to  be  understood  to  convey  Nthe 
,i(Jea  that  the  operation  cannot  be 
dispensed  with;  because  I  conceive, 
tii9t>  by  the  aid  of  such  machinery 
as  IS  in  use  with  the  paper  manufac- 
turers, or  by  some  improvements 
therein,  they  might  be  brought  to  a 
pulp  easily,  even  when  the  nettles 
are  first  gathered,  should  it,  with  a 
view  to,  saving  of  labour,  be  de.emed 
necessary :  but  the  practicability  of 
this  i  leave  to  the  experience  which 
!txme  may  hereafter  afford. 

•'  My  operation  of  bleaching  the 
fibres  fyr,  paper  was  performed  on 
the  grass,  which  I  deem  preferable 
to. the  new  mode  of  bleaching  with 
water  impregnated  with  air  by 
peana  of  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
gas }  because  the  .  old  .  mode  of 
bleaching  ou  grass  weakens  the 
Strength  of  the  fibre,  leaves  it  more 
flexible,  and  thereby  expedites  the 
maceration,  which  ijp  some  degree 
compensates  for  the  lime  it  requires 
Jgnggr^tban  by  the  clieraical  process. 
But  for  bleachiag  of  y^u  or  cloth 
made,  of  whatever  sub^itaoce,  the 
^hemical  process,  if  >8>:jentifically 
ipcuifiufned,  expetien^  has  convinced 
me  .i}|  preeminently  superior,  as  it 
giyea  additional  strength  to  the 
yarn,  gre^^ter  firmness  tp  the  texture 
of  the  cloth,  and  is  an  immense 
^^\nz  of  time,  labour,  &c. 

'..".  Ailcr  the.  lint .  is  bleached  it 
.^Quld  be  reduced  tp  a  proper 
iengihk.fpr  paper,  and  th^n'jTwice- 
rated  ija  water  after,  the,  manner  of 
Togs,  and  undergo  similar  processes 
till  the.  substance  is  conv^^ed  into 
{>3)icr,.  which  may  l:>e  easily  accom* 
j>iiHh£<ii . by  maniifaciureis,  ai^  the 
a^UUacex>fi}eitlc«  ma^^  ig^pjo^uce 
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tlie  Socbtyof  Aits,  ^a  I  Urith  «U 
wio  dInsfMifXS'  TCotQfO  to   pr evict 


the  pooitr  cAaaies  <^  apcielj.  sBd 
befApae^  mff  Miirce  cif  ^trflalUi  co 
tile  nation.  JEowju^.^ira.** 
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Ok  M4>BTik98   A'KD  ClIMttOTt. 

[FBom  MsitMRs  OF  Tus  ^National  IwcttrDXH,  pRBJOStfTBD  vr 
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'"  XiTAV^NG^rid,  that  aaaU 
^iX  ^k4liQe  Inivial  gas  waa 
Halved 'Ifpoi  a  nhrtttre  of  throe 
^ftf  of  fjind  and  two  -of  lime 
flheked'  by^^nunenioii  -,-  aod-deaifpua 
6f  'a«catainiug».  vhetUer  .  (he  pro- 
ducts  df  t!|^  tiiree  ktngdomsy  mitig)l<fd 
in  tfa^  »«P«  proportions  would  of- 
^wd  a^fiittiUtr  ps;  Mr.  Sage  made 
UDombertof  eaperisn/^ms,  ubicb 
taught  httn,  that  ihe  farce  of  co- 
hesion cotitracred  by  slaeked  )ime 
%i*ar  greater  with  metallic  oxides  in 
generiiU  than  wi A  any  other  liub- 
statiee.  Theie  trials  led  him  to 
Tieiv' facts,  whidi  enabled  him  to 
iffi'Scaver  mortars,  -or  cements,  at 
Icsta^  ai ^Mk4  srtid  hnperracBhie* as 
thole' made- with 'tiie  best  pnezo- 
lana,  which  is  of  the  greatest  use, 
pardeoiarlj ,  in  hydraulic  «tnic- 
torcs.  ^  ''         '       '  ' 

*'  TheworicHRre  announce  points 
ant  aNo'ia^profDpt'aed  easy  method 
t^fuseertais^  ihe^salidky  fflttd  io^^t 
pcfHK#bi>it)%  of tfiioriars  or  eeipeois^ 
^Mkh  cimndt^tiol^  fai^y  ime^ 
reiHiiig'to  builders. 

•"  Wjtf  Bddsfc not  always  judged 
the  goodncas  /nf  a  ocmeut  jCrevn  jts 
haV^g  '^eqahed^'  great^^aal-of  pof 


liJIiQr  b  .the  open  air,  ibr  it  ^c 
quently  Josef  this  in  'water,  in 
which  it  dtAises  ilself.  l^ail^iDga 
made  with  «uch  monar  sooD.^Qinbile 
to  pieces. 

•'  The  necessity  of  a  tpfno^^j  * 
\>Bion  of  tlie  aubstancesj  that  ,An9cr 
ioto  a  cenFient,  cannot  beiiu^O^ 
on  too  strongly.  .Th'cy  ^touicl'  Ar« 
be  mixed  together  unifbrtniy  «[hife 
dry ;  and  they  must  not  be  dioWoed 
in  water,  which  must  lie  -aiLkdcd 
gradually,  till  the  mixture  is  le- 
duced  to  a  aoft  paste.   . 

''  ItisOf  tfaQ^neatCBt'iniportaDoe 
to  <letermine  with  precision  the 
qnauitty  of  lime  employed  to  ob* 
lain  Ihe  aaosib.aftM^OK^^i*  j^l^^e^ 
tnenta^.  jjpd^  ^  goRcval  to  oae  no 
lime  but  what  has  been  made  froo 
pure  lime  atone,  'and  which  hat 
been  kept  MM^«'6eme4  Aott  the 
eir  after  it  is  slaaked. 

"  lo  the.,  e^xpea^nii.  f^^^. 
Sage  he'aM(i^8,fm(4oyed*t:^o  Aarts 
bf  lime  iq.  \l^  ^  pua^a^f,  i{f 
sapd^  ^c.^  .'ryWi^  ^jififopchld  ^h$j^\ 
very  hard  ai^i  viapctxofajijo,  H'-' 
t|r:  and  W  tl&mk's  tfuVpi 
bf  liisae  may^  even  )apl^ 


v^TRtp  X^unWfStWH'vf^^Mi  ^fl^Mw  iWrStlMfffkjf*. 


(iM) 


)>arafion  of  feioifar  to  Wdkftyer^ 
afbourth,  -since  tTte'^trthgth  afifa 
fcJliaify^ofhvanitilifc  Wrocmtta  de- 
feiid'so'nWcn  onr^t. 

•'  *Mc'6\ith*6r  hai  WMcd'  hw^«- 
^^ffments  Into  "five  classes.  1 .  *Mor-. 
tars  orbements  made'Vith  sobstanc^s 
tiiki  tHiv«e  undorgote  the  action  of 
fire.  The  ashes  of  vegfctablcs,  whe- 
ther Ihciviated  or  not,  being  mixed 
with  two  thirds  of  lioie  slacked  by 
larrmersiOn,  forms  one  of* the  most 
i;olid  and  impermeable  cements :  a 
'  TopcfrtjT'wiiidb  they  appear  to  derive 
rom  the  miuutf?/  divided  qqartz^ 
Which  these  ashes  contain  in  the 
proportion  of  one  fourth, 

"2.  Morfafs 'br'tcitents  ifiafle 
>X»lth.  ttietallicf'subsiaticeB. '  iron  adds 
<a  tlie  it&rdne^s  of  all  riidnarsj  and 
to'r  itself,  in  fOstlftg,*  concurs  id  the 
agglutination  of  gravel  and  pebbles, 
as  we  sk6  on*  the  seashbVe.  Accord- 
ing lo  the  state  \t\  which  <he  iron 
is,  ih'at iscoh^bihed  with  two  p^rts 
of  dabked  Jittoe,  fts  force  of  cohej^ion 
is  more  or  less  considerable, 

'*  3.  Mortars  or  cements  made 
^ith'  stones  of  dififerent   natures. 


t 


Mciable  iMrMr'ifMhKitfe.  ffMgp»i 
hotter '-kn&v^^by  tife  ttitae^cf  fcN 
bxriHc;  beiiig^tnyfted  withHwi^thillii 
^  AKkeft  Hide/^roMcev^taialttfiifeu 
meable  and  ^Kd  mortar. 

*'  4.  Mortars  or  cements  fliit 
alUr  in  water.  Vegetable  ^arth,  j&t 
mould,  IS  essehttatfy  eompoAed  d[ 
minufelj  divided  -quiirtz,  day,  M)d 
iron.  Mixed  wffh  two  paris  hf 
sTa'eked  lime,  and  wker  enough  tb 
form  n  soft  paste,  the  brick '  pro- 
diipod  from  it,  whnu  diied,  ha^apnSe 
solidky,  which  it  loses  under  wate% 
where  it  cracks; 

''  5,  Mortars  Or  cements  taade 
WTth'tx>fhbusriMe  ^ttbsfanb^.^  j^or- 
tar,  ol^'tbment,  ma^  w4th  aiilflhiir 
ahd  two  parts  of  <licked^m>r,^fbrrffi 
a  hrrfd  and  tery  sonoroofettricli^wWIA 
is  Hot  altered  uiklef  Water;  Vblte 
niortanr  made  with  ptidv^riftfd  H^<^ 
table  cfaarcoaV,  -or  pttt6al>  tliougli 
they  produce  hikfd  laM  'aonc^oda 
fori^ks,  so(5n  Fall  tt>  plei^^  vfr'Watert 
as  do  bricks  made  Vith^^aWfifilt;  o^ 
raspings  of  lv<Ay."  •     >    * 
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'*'^i^itt  SitaM'erri '  is  a  fruit 
^  '*|  'yiifch'ls  agfeeatte  to  the^ 
f/fHates  *  of  so  Aaiiy*  '^rtbns,  '  and 
^eh?(ih  ^di^agrtfes  with'  the  Constftu- 
ti6n^'of>OT€fw,' that  triiy'teeio^of 
^hiprovlpg'the  calCtite  of  rt,  and  of 
]pto1bnging  "the  s^son'of  Its  fftatn- 
rrty  ^trfd'pertfectlon.  wte'^dbAbTy 
V  at^C^EftsMe  to  the  ilorticultaral 


Society!  FAid  tbc^elbreiftdotfBd'^ 
send  aft' account  of  «n  {pttproted^e* 
thod  of  eisltfvating  the'W^e  Stmv* 
Mr^,\b9il\h,  i  believe,  ihtle,  if  ht 
all,  known,  and  riiat  I4iave  pnc^ 
liscd  With  the  ti^t  posslbld  waticess. 
'«'  Though  the'^fl&vottr  of  'Me 
Afpide  tarietlei  is'  'gcsnbrally  .a»* 
proved/  they*  are  not  mtich  tbouglit 


•eapds  of  tbc.  .tanae  fariQt|r,  e«i^|  Ui 
tW  MMriag^ici  jpoti  wfa^^  j  plao^ 
io  a  botboi  of  ,«9odcsMijtlrofiitit 
i«  the  te|ifJJ|UH{  of  .AfUi-.  mA  Oie 

tl)e  bcd«  IQ  w))ich  tbc^  m^re  10 
rqrauo  in  tfa^  opeo  groufi^j  .!»< 


0^  ly^t'tbe  janser  Ygri^lia  cc«i« 
tinue  in  peffeQ^on,  and  are  yakcd 
only  as  an  autuainal  crop,  I  was 
iberet'ore  led  t^  try  sev^eral  4i^qjrwil 
oaethods  of  culture^  with  a  view  to 
obtain  iri^nti  l4^  woaM  ju&l  b^gin 
to  blossocb  ^t  the  period  ^hiQn  ihf 
other  varieties  cea^ej  cpnoeiving 
that  sach  plants^,  not  baying  ex* 
peixled  either  themselves  or  the  vir- 
tu^ of  the,  soil,  in  a  previoua  crop 
of  frolt,  Would  affprd  the  best  and 
mo^  abundant  aniamoal  produce. 
Under  this  impression,  X  sowed  (he 
seeds  of  the  best  Alpine  variety*  that 
1  bad  ever  been  able  to  obtaioi  in 
pots  of  itiould,  in  the  beg^innipg  of 
AtJgust,  the  seeds  of  the  prepeding 
; ear  having  been  preserved  to  t)iac 
perifKi  I  and  the  plants  thesp  ai^ 
forded  were  placed,  in  the  enct  of 
March^ .  in  beds  to  produce  fruit 
This  experiment  succeeded  tolerably- 
well  ;  but  I  was  not  quite  satis^ed 
With  it ;  for  though  my  plants  pro- 
diiced  an  abundant  at^tumnal  grop 
of  fruit,  they  began  to  blossom 
•omewhat  earlier  than  I  wished, 
and  before  they  were,  perfectly  wclj 


they  &ad  acquired  a  wiffioitnt 
•iae.  ,Tb«f  Vc^gan  to  blo^so^v- aoon 
after  midsiioifneft  ibd  lorifiea  |Mr 
fruit  to^aii(b .  ^  end  o£  igXj^  «f. 
fording  a  ipost  abundant  M^umnkl 
crop  9t*  very  fiuc  fruit ;.  apA  QSflBij^ 
late  as  th^  second  we^l^  ia  I>MiBpir 
ber  I  have  rarely  sqen  %^i^^ak^^ 
dant  profusion, of  blpaums  juiA^kgt* 
roati^re  fruit  tl^in  ihe]^i<U|mMDt4»i 
The  powers. of  life  to  A}aiit^^ibiia- 
rafeed,  Uim  ypupg  ai^d^fauBq^atie.  • 
opera,te  tnudi  nu^g^cMWf^luiljt.thiii 
in  the  humoi;y:iii  of  older  pijtf>%  9 
even  in  plaols  raised  fi»p  ffM^  ia 


the  precedLn2.yeai-&.  aod.thc^^^jlcva;! 
think,  tlie  Mfiinc  otrawiurry^ci^hi 
always,  to. be  ueated'AS  w-wipptl 

pi^^t;;  ,  .,      ....    ;.  \^, 
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The  iMri^ucNca  op  tub  Brain  on  th«  AcWon  or  THif  Htii!)^ 
By  Mr.  B.  C/Bxodi*,  F.H.  S,  "  "  V*  '*"' 
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'*  T  N  making  experiments  on  ani- 
JL  mals  i6  iiscertahi  bow  far  the 
influence  of  the  brain  is  necessarr  to' 
^he  aciroif  of  thebeart>  I  £>und  tnat» 
.when  an  animal  was  pithed  by  di- 
viding the  spinal  marrow  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  neck,  respiration  was 
immediately  destroyed,  but  the  heart 
still  continued  to  contract  circuTat- 
ing  dark  coloured  blood 5  and  thit 
\i\  some  instances  from  t/in  to  fifteen 
minutes  clajscd^  belbrc  its  action 


bad  entiirty  ceased^  I  ^.i^^Mft^iMii^, 
that,  when  the  he^i  wb%, jpi^gpfp^, 
the  divided  b}pod  vessels  t^fdiu^w-. 
cured  by  a  ligature,  the  Aria&oa, 
.still  continued^ /appaijyi^jUifl^fcctw 
ed  by  the.  entice  sep^^^oa Jt  9^ 
brain .  These  eipenmijp;!^*  f^  —  ^ 
the  observaiioa'.of  Mi-^Cf 
and  Mr;  Bjchat^  that  tbj 
not  directly  tacf^^Y  tfi 
of  the  h^artj  aii3..^t^.. 
Sanctions  ^f^j$Jf^^Mf\ 


Ctittitticfitxtmpt  dr  thfe  cx()ef itrfeut  x 
cniptiea  the  bladder  of  rts  tohtentrf 
by  ttrA^niV  St  ttiei  entit  d{  the  ci- 
jfenmfent  the  bfaddtr'  cfoAtliiued* 
thtpty.  *  "        '      ••   '     -         •     - 

cflWfc^''tllst'  the  actibn  (^  rfifehe&rt 
mignt  h€  mide  tf6  tfontltiu^'  after  tM^ 
brain  Wai^fenidVed,  b^'  rfieat^s  of 
artHfeftfl  rifepiratibft,  but  tMt  xSodtt  . 
ttt*se^cfrcilfti'standc<  tbe'^ecfefidft  of  ' 
urtrtfc  M'  not  t^Srd  plWe. "  fi  ib- 
peaVetf;  hWe^eY,  d^slraWi'  tt^  ^'^pe^f 
the'exrperirteht  on  a  la^^if  ind  iei$ 
dfiftcate  ahii^al}  ^fi'd  thSt,  lii  so  dd- 
ing,  it  woiifd  be  r>ghr  to  aic^rtam 

the  ahHnal  heat  Was  ke^t  up  to  the' 
natural  standard. 

*^  -Srp.  1.  I  i'epeatftd  OSe  c*pcrw 
me^it  oh  a  mirfdifc  sized  dog.'  Tfia 
teitjpehtnf^  of  lh6  room  \Vas  6^<>  of 
Fatfr^rtbeifgf  ibertrldineter.  Sj^  hiiy-' 
ing  prevJo^sly  secured  the  caro^td' 
atld*  vertebral  arteriesj  I  was  en^ble4 
to  rehio^6'  the  h^^df  viflih  IHtfc  of  no 
b*rrt6rrhage.  The  artificta!  fespira*! 
tidn's^'ere  ittade  aboqt  twenty-four  ] 
timtedMn  a  rtiindtfc.  Tfte  heart  acted  ' 
Mritb  regoterity  and  strength. 

*•  At  The  end  of  thh-ty  itilrtuteif* 
/torn  the  time  of  the  splnsfl  maitow 
being  divided,  the  htitX^^iirsA  fdt 
throagb  the  ribs  Contracting  76 
tidie»  in  a  minur<*. 

**  At  tbilty-livc  tmnttt^s  the  puis** 
bad  risen  10  84  fn  a  minute. 

*'  At  one  hour  ^nd  thirty  xxulivftal 
the  piilse  Badi  rii>en  to  6$  io  a  mi- 
nute. 

''  At  fhe  encl  of  two  hoqrt  it  bad 
"fa!len  to  70,  and  at  the  end  of  if[6^ . 
hours  andf  3  half  tt>  35  in  21  mioijte^ 
andfi!he  afTificial  respiratidti  was' no 
longer  continued. 

"  By  ixkeans- of  a  small  ^bermo*. 
m«t^i'  with  an  ex^osccl  bUlb,  rpoca-^ 
sbrccf  the  "aniitai  heat  at  dlfffefent' 
periods; 

"  At  tb^^ridrfsm  Uotir  thd  thjir- 

R  momtlcr 


nM^  IsHraHMM  eefls6^  tnfiy  iH'CDUse*. 
KfMiktt  AP  tfr^  i5U4ipensfdft  of*  nic*  rfcS- 
jrtrafdkMi?  =Thh  Md'tneto' contlude, 
tfwrtfvif  refepfWitei  tW^r  jrfbdw^d  irtt-* 
iifeMf/j  l&e  hearlt  i*kjum  contirVire;  tt/ 
iMtridt  filf  ii  Wifi  fcjMgft¥ pf lOd  Or" 
f  h'Alf  ilflM^  ll(€?'te!feot%i*  of  w6  Wtiiti* 
^Itle  'iftfth  *of 'tfili*  dfinnUsfon  'n'sw 
hAMititfidd  by  tMt  ftllbwiiig  etpfefrl- ' 
lAbtft.  •  ^  •  ,  •  '^  •;  ' 
'^  El^.l:  1  dh*i4itf  IB«  spiMft 
rt*tite#'6f^  nibbft  hi  xhi'tbntt  bfe^-' 
f  w^h  th<i  occiput  trnd  atlas, '  arid' 
lliAl1in[f '  'MMs  TO  6penli¥)i'|f  ittto'  th^ 
trtfclw;  f!tt€!d  imb  i{^  h3j<^  of  Wifti. 
"g^^  gu«»/  to  Which  'Was  c6nVif!ctW  a* 
pMif t  Vtf  bMd^ws,  b6  constfoded,  thdif 
tWr  Wtl^  'rti?^  Wt  iiffated,  arid; 
thta^'idto^^mi  ^&  efrhpty"  thettis^tWefc 
1^'  iiep^*tfiife  this  proceft  otice  lb 
fi*«^i*6hds/ 4fie  fdtigs  l>eing  ca^ch' 
tilWfiat  ittifiatiftd  MritR  fresh  dtmd-' 
0{llierfc  s$f>  fl^  artSficiaf^  resj^rdtion 
i«^  ibftjW  up.  I  th<:^  -fitetirtid  thej 
blwfi*>#«eh'm  the  rteck,  and  rtf- 
n*dv*il  the  ftcaH,  by  cdtring  tftrotagh 
thtfirf6ft^p'irt*te'^oye  theligattire,  and' 
s^rarring  this  occiptit  from  the  atia^. 
The  heart  continued  to  cotnract,  ap- 
p^ireiitfy  with  aff  mbch  strcingili  and 
niwjwftticy"  as*  in'  a^RvTT!g*8tart1Aat.  *  I 
examinei!  tbiEJ  b^obd  in  the  different 
0^  of  ye^s;.  and  fottnd  ir  darl: 
eokntored  iVi  the  venal  cayae, and  puf- 
xdofbary  artery,  and  of  the  usual  flo- 
trd  ted  cotoiir  ro  the  ptiknonary  veins 
andiortd.  At*  the  end  of  t went v- 
By&  rtlmites  frotn  the  time  of  the 
spftiii!  ttiirfi-dw  bcifig  divided,  the 
«etlbii*'i)f 'th^'Tfeartbecame  fainter  " 
•nif  thti  experitneilt  wa&  pidt  an  ehd 
tth  '    '_' ' ' 

**;^/W*  a  Wiftif'  to^prortibte  tKs  in- 
quiry instituted  by  the  society  for* 
prdftibtft]^  ifte  ktJO\dedgc  of  ailimal 
cb^ttiy^  tlK^ctirtg  the  ir.tfuencc 
of*  tlfc  liarvts*  on  rhe  secraions,  I 
cn^t^voutfttd  to  asCcf ttflii,  wliethei' 
tb^  coiitinoed  afhrr  fiie'  ij^flu^tice 
^P  tfhi'bfsiK  wai^*  i^ttriof^l    &  the 

3rt9ii. 


V»^         /l^&ptcrV\«^ol?>^«^^«<A«v4M»i|.i^^ 


from  100*  lo  y4®. 

.  '*,  ^M^e^dof  twobowfia^pmaU 
openiflig  being  o^do  ip  the  parietr% 
of  the  thorax,  and  the  Ml  of  the; 
tlM«MNa^9t«f  pl^ioid.  ID  .^macfr  v^ith 
tk^  b^ictt,  ^  mercery;  ielil  to  8(^» 
sipA  h^Cm  ho«)r.?fterwards*  ia^bo 
iHiDe  4tyation»  UfeUtO:rd^  . ,., 

.  y  ia  tjbo  bq8*w»it^of,tbc  c^ppTi- 
menf  I.  made  an  opening,  into  tbe 
abdpmoQ}  lAQdi  baviog  |>aKed  a  li-' 

Kure  xound  encb  urctor :  pbout  two 
ht9.  bdQ«  the  iLidnqjF,  .brpugl^t, 
tlvK  ^ge»  of  the  \roui)fi  ia  the  abckiHr. 
men  together  by.n^nsof  siUum^. 
At. the  «im1.  of  the.  qa^perinoenf  no 
uribe  .wfi*  ^llocted  in  tkc,,  oreton. 
«i)0vo4bengatiKej|. 

'*  Of^tminUiing  the  b]pQ4  in  ^bc' 
4»0OWt  veMi^lSi  It  w^B  fpuiid  of  a 
HarUI  r^d  colour  in  the  arteri^,  aod^ 
of  a  dific  eoloui-  mtb^  yeimi  a9  up** 
dar  ordioa^  oircuoiHtancqi. 

'*  Dlirxog  il)«  fir^t  b<)ur  and  a  Mf 
of  tbr  ianpvicoeiU  there  w^c  oon- 
sto^tAod  fowerfol  coati^acMoos.  of 
tbe.inMttP?€$  of  the  tri^ik  and  ex- 
'  tropkififb  10  ^^i  tii^  hffdy  of  the. 
aikima)  wifiioovediaa  veiy  fen^rk* 
abie  m9^^$  OD.^be  table  qa  which  . 
it  Ukft  a^d  t^ice  there  W4f'a.oc^p<pus.. 
CTacuatioo  of  faeces. 

"  £:^iji*.  The  experimeiit :  was 
ropeatod  w\  a  rabbit.  The.  tjOfspera- 
taieof  AeDOom  was  6o?».  Tbo  ce-^ 
sp«nit,iQfi^.w($re  loa^e  frpip  34>  to  ^^ 
i^.a.imnjute,  •  Ti^e  ectipos  of  lUe 
h^rt  41  Af^, were  strong  ^nd  fre*. 
qurntj  but  at  the  end  of  one  hoar. 
aod  forj^  >i|iip|itas^^  (be -li^M^^bed 
fi^Jen  Ip  24..in  a  loinqte,  ,., 

<'  The  bJood  19  the  aFteriea,wi»( 
f6(^  .of  a  floirid  rod«  aod  tba^  19  tfae 
▼eips  of  ,a  dark  colour.   '.        .^  . . 

^<'  A  fSQftll  opeoing  witf  rapde  in  . 
ibo.  abdoBQipal   musdea,;  •  through 
wbich  the  tberxDOfioeter  W3s  intro- 
duoed  intp  tb^  abdomenA  •M  bW 
lowed  taremain  among  cbe  ?iaoera.  .« 


.  ''rAt  tM(«4«f »^Jb9afj 
in  the  abdomen  had  faU^j^ 


ta^dV  At  4^if^  c^if  ^f  w  J 
fortx  °^¥Kfs  i^tbeaamc.aitoi^iopp,. 
ti)e^beat:baa/all«f^  to  S^»;.aod^whea 
the  bulb.  9f  ,tbi0  iberfpgmetfir  waa 
placed  in  -^  thorax,  ia  oot^tanit  wiib 
the  lungs,  tbe\i|iqpci^jr,feU  tP  i^V  - 
*'  h  basMbeca-  a  v^y  jgmiailx 
received  ofiixiioD,  that  tb^  \/!^  gf 
warm  blooded  animala  is-df^iff^i^t 
00  the  sohciuinfal  obaogcaiprq^B^ 
on.  thft.Wopd  iby  thc^aif,iii  fffBiQI^ 
tion.  In  the  two  last  expervi^Mf 
the  anitnaJU  cpojied  ^rp;,  fi^dlj, 
ootwitbfi^n^ii^^a  .b^QQ^  afimfrei 
to  und^Otibeiiifi^al  chgng^f  M^fho. 
lopgas  and  J  w^s  thfrefoi?;;  .iR^j^ioed 
to  doub|} jvbeltHn:  ^.abov^g^^ifaa^^ 

tloncXppicMoa/espcietiQgjibjf  swn*f 
of  aniipalijfsa^t.is^cwrop^  ,.;^«m-. 
tjve  ^oi)flHHOO|i>h$)9|e^  ^RQ^be- 
dedttccd  Xrqm  these  ^^jg^nff^ftB^^^tx 
animal..b<»t,dq>pod^  <Hi^iUj^(WM» 
produced  on  the  blood  Y^.  ^,^(^ip 
rwpir^itipp, .  lU  l^iog  ff^i^^^tf  tbc 
natoral,«UQ/dai(4»  01;  f^h<^l|[M3^pllut 
df pcu4  p^^thc^  ^lo^nfi!^  ff'  m  An- 
sgired,  .ao$t[^tAe^oaiUjij^of.bI^ 
passi^  ti>r4?«ig})  ^be,iA9gSkipia  g^ 
space  of  time:  in  other  wor^/it . 
m^tf  be^io  i^opprtipp.to  ibc^^i^cta 
and  ^c^eacy^of  the  ^U^  vWI  ,tbe. 
fulneiifi  >^)d  ir^^fsaQjj^.f^^Offfi." 
rations.  Jfti^ereforfebfcw^Hi^if^ 
sary  10  p/^Ji  partioil^  ;ittffiji|o^  l(> . 
the8e.c}r/E?**nf^sta*)c^f :     •   .,.  '„  , 

repeat^; pa  .?-5klg.o£  a:  sffiaij^fjjr» , 
wbofe  pul?«ft:wgSv/r(m-J^i«i^J4Q. 
in  a  minulcy^a^d  yibvfi^/n^ir^fiaf^, 
as  far  ^%  I  cofi^  i^f^^yf^ 
funned  rfrom  .99;  tq^-^  (ifMi  ^.a 
minute.  .  ...^,^i..  . 

•♦  Tbo  leipp^^jiw^  of,  fjflt^fooai 
was  ^^«  T^  bqit  ia  tb^  rf^tom 
of  the  aoiqaal  a^  4h^  ^»inmeiic^Qa^ 
of  the  experiment  was  j^.  .  Tbe 
artificial  loyiratioQi  were  made  $0 
copi^epiad  i«  fifi^y  98  f^a^.io 

tbe 


JkJtmcrtf^HirBfiArt  HH  'the  jtkikfi  t^/iht  tJtm.  |>9^] 


i  *'6Af^  twisty  rtl?hUtc*i  ftotti  rthe 
tkhe  dif  the  '*dc%  ticin^'"p?fh6i!,  th^^ 

Mi?ftK  ^f'illttefr  iirertgth  Sad  iVgu- 
.  IMif  a^'befbte:    the  fi^tUn  ih(!j' 
recrdWi  Had  felletl  !b  Q^jl*  '  ' 

^*'^At  JtJrtjr  mirfute**^he^eil?ie  was. 
sSn  \4C^  irt  a  Wihutc'r  \:b6'  K^t  In"' 

■ «  Al'flhj^-five'minfutes  ffce  perish 
wa^^TlT,  fiftd  thhfe'  hefet  Irf^  the  ttc- 

"♦^'Jftfbrfeliotlr  *dtid  t^  hiihures 
ther>inM^  ly^dt'^fhriar'rliiHiit^,  ^nd 
\hi  biJAtW  (hft  ¥eictam'-vhi&  89*: 

^^'-At'oTie  hoar  a^id  iwertiy-fiv^' 
mfffhtbr^fhepi^ftsfe  Uafd  «tmk  16  30, 
afid-ttiii  heat-  iri  the  rectiim"M'as  85*: 
ThfMii^H  of  the'fh^rffefVWbter'  being 
f\^cS''^\^  thte  Wag  of  tbe "pi^fcar-^ 
dtiini,"l^eniercaiy  stoecFat  fci*  b\it' 
an*flii^'¥bfc  Viscera  of  the 'aTxlomen 
it)toi^<6%7\'  ••■••■•--•'      • 

•'*^'  OdHbg  th^  fcXii<MhK»ht  4here 
W^tie'freliirehl  -ahd  vJolettt  ^  cotrtnEic** 
ti(>flfe  of ^  the  itellittttfty 'Ifmiiiderf,  and 
an  fiiMir  rifler  the  t^pe^rti^t  wa^^ 
begdi^  HiiifS  #«'  bn  frtraeba^ibn  of 
fateet^'-"-'-'   '••    ■     ••      *^-  f   •  •  -   ' 

re{)^fef-off  a  t<aljbU/'*'h6^*rcJriyirt- 
tiot^'  a'lr  ftr^  I  icoiiltf  ju(t^^,  wfefe 
frtWP'*^'^tf^'46  in  A'  mirtnte,  atid 
wJfo^-tMrBy^'aHctffrbm  tm ip  1 W 
in  a  minute.  Th^' t(*differtit\ire' iJf 
tl*irf(xfeiWa^37^  The  fieali  ih  the 
r«5lW'^tft^  the  cortitn^nfc^nieht  bf^ 

affifftWT'tfeiiifjttons  ^ene  riiatfe  'tb' 
re9B)ib}^'¥ho'litfr(!ttra)  fesj>ifatforit  «J 
mudlf  iis'^ssrble/  boih  'In  folhesa 
and  frequency. 

«'''^At**«tifen*^'miir£ktei  Yrom  the 
tiwef-dT  the-  spiiml  mftfjVjw  Wing 
drtia^v'*hfe  hcAC  iW  thii  t^ihjtoliad 
fan^h  to'^ftj'. 
"^^  At't^^etidef  Wfim^hoairthe- 


Mk^  slroii^X   !10  tittief'li^  t  &]$« 

nute.  •  *    * '  ^'^ 

w^rsHtl  140 1'  the  he^  ih^the^  teb^^ 
tilttt  \i^as giiV'  '"'"'•  '['*  ' 

'*  Ar  the  edd  of  dn  h^»'  rliM?  |rtitee 
conthibc^  r40ln  a  cti!niite  ^  tHelieiift 
itf  thd'Techatn  v^fW92''i  2Lmdi^^  tW 
viscera  of  the  abdometi  94*;  in  lh^' 
tbofaxrbetfveen  thelatigtffmd  peri-^ 
cardiutilV  92*.  ■      •   n   -   y .  \ 

*'  BMh^  \h6  «xprtpltacflr/  iW 
blood- 'itlf  thtf  fehioraf  misty  mat 
seen  to  fee  <ff  i  Wight  flerid'ctflotii'^ 
and  that'irt  the  fem<Mfil' Veltf  df  iT 
dafk  cbHiufr,  Its  dsUal.:   ■    '    :;  ' 

•>  Thfe  i^Bbir  voided  uHue  «f  th« 
cotftrfi^fac^tttcht  df  the  ^x^rttnentj 
at  the  end  of  the  eatp^meht  no 
urihe  wa8%tldd  in  fbfe  blJ»dtl«^.^' 

**  Esep.d.  rpirdcurtdWo'flibblli'? 
of  tho^ftitiis  6o}oar;  bttf  6n%  bf  ihetti^' 
wasa^uf  6ile  fifrb  si^iki^tHimHhd 
other.  1  divided  fhe^pitl^  itiarfow- 
of  tlieiilrjer  fabbit  betw^tflfto  6c- 
cipnt  atjdllt!d».  Hatteg  seott^ed  th^ 
veHseTs  Iti  t^tS  neck,  aHd  f^mo^ed 
the  h6ad,  I  kept  np  the  drci>laU(M'' 
by  meatia  Of  artiikiM  r^s^raffti6/a« 
in  (he  £oiaier  espctlmltoftr  Tb« 
rej^pWaftions  '^^sm  ttiadtf  ^^  Aeatfy  at 
poB^ble  tfialilar  to  natufil-  f6ij^-^ 
tions.  **'  ■•*      '.  'i .'      ■ 

<'•  Id  W^ATy-three  miiiut*s  aflcr 
the  spi  rt^'  rt*^»*«'ovv  \«»as  di  vWed*  thii 
pufec  avails  stroiig,-  and-  ISO^iA  i  ti^ 
nute  f^  ehfe  ball  of  the '^^<^ittWn^tc*: 
betne  pliteed*  among  the'^vHtttfa'^of 
the  ubiidihen,  tHe  nwycttry'st^d'at 

^'  At  vMrt}'-/bur  rafnutite  tb^jiulad 
was  120  in  a  ininute':  fhe^bifet -in 
tiie flbddkirtfenwas  y5*.       '        . ^ 

»"'AH  xkfi  end  of  an  hoer-tbcp^uW ^ 
cotild  not  be  f^It;  bUt  <^  owning; 
the  tbor4)c>fafe  heart  ^as'^tidT  act- 
ing, but  slowly  and  f^^fAf.  The 
he^t  in  the  abdotiieA  Wa^  gV-,  ani' 
bet^eeUHh^  tobiba  of  fife  right  lung 
8S*;    **■  "  '  '       •  ■      'i        '  •;    . 

it  2  ''  Dttring 


[^}       hff^.m^^;*k  Jfefm  f^  <*<  4^<ip9  <4^  ^w(. 

"  Purin|f  tj\e  w.pci:kncAt>   tte 
"blood  ID  the  arteries  and, veins  yi^ 
jjccij  to  have  its  u.sual  colpor.   .^ 

^  it)  this  thereforp,  s^s  in  thp  pre- 
ceding experiments,  the  bc^t  of  the 
^pimal  sunk  rapidly,  ^otwi')hf»<ifHd- 
\ng  tba  continuanpc  of  the  respira- 
•  pop.    In  ojdej:  to  ascertain  whether 
an^  (leat  ^t  all  >vaf  generated  by  this 
process  i  (nade  the  following  coin* 
parativ^  experiment.    The  ti?mpcr4- 
|ur(B  of  tbe  rpoip  be)ng  the  same, 
I  V01e4  th^  smaller  rablfit  Ijy  divid- 
lOg  the  «;pin^l  pparrONV  betvyeen  the 
^'clnut  and  atlas.     In  conjieqiie^ic.c 
of  the  difference  of  sizc^  ceteris  pfi- 
K^kyh  the  bp9t  in  this  rabbit  ought 
todimipisb  more  rfmidjy  tbqn  ip  ibe 
Other ;  ^and.I  theref9!9  examined  its 
temperature  ?t  the  qnd  of  ftfty-tiyo 
minutes^  a^nsjderin^  t^at  thjs  y^ronld 
be  at  least  eq.uivalent  to  examining 
t)i^tgrite  Iji^ger  nibbU  at'tte  ,eo3 
of  an  hour.     A(  fifty-t^g'  rnln^tt^ 
from  tbe  time  of  tbe  ^m^Ucf  ra.l)i>it 
^1p|  i^l-led,  the  hc^\  ^npng  tbp 
ifiscera  of  the  abdomen  >yas  p'i ,  and 
between  the  Ipbes  or  thit  rigbi  lun^g 
itwasgilV    From  thi;^  c'^perjipprit, 
fl^erefore,  it  gppeijr^^d,  ngt  onl;^  t.h^t 
ho  hcBf.  was  gpncrat.eci  i|i  the  ra^hbjt, 
in  wnich  itie  circalailon  wa§  in,alu- 
talned  by  artificial  respiration,  })\}% 
th^t  it  even  cooled  mpre  »;apidly 
diap  the  deaii  r^tbit. 
•  "  At  the  sng^estipn  of  Vrok%soT 
Davy,  ^'bb  loolf  ap  interest  ig  th,e 
§{quiry^'  I'rcp^Mpii   tlje  fpre^ping 
^iperinjent  on  two  apin^als,  taKln^ 
.pains  to  procnre  them  more  nearly 
of  the  i^me  size  and  colQpr, 

^  ^  Eif.  yi  1  projcufcd  two  Ia|;gq 
ftlll  gf own"  rabbity  of  Ae  sanie  co-' 
loan  and  so  nearly  equpl  in  size, 
Aat  no  difTer^i^ce  coulc}  ^)e  detected 
by' the  eye.' 

Z*** The 'temperature  of  the  roqjni 
Y^  57Vand' the  heat  in  lljp  r^jptunv 
t^  each  rabbit,  prevlqusj  ifk  tbp.  pj^ 
pcrimcnt,  was  lOOj."' 


one  of  them^  produoe^  ^rUficii^  isc^- 
pir^tipn,  and  rwPQved  t^c  head, 
^ft^r  havink  9|9care4  the  v^la  in 
tlje  neet.  Tbe  ariifieial  rcspiratiqos 
were  mftdr  ^^V*^  ^  times  in  a  ml* 
nute. 

'•  During  tbp  firfit  bppr>  t^e  heart 
eQ(i(r9ete4  144  ticpes  iii  a  n^inute. 

'•  At  the  cn,d  of  an  Uqi^  apd  ^ 
quarteirthe  pulse  had  i^Men  to  13d 
in  9  niifuit^,  9pd  it  cpnticviied  the 
sa(np  at  tbe  ejid  ojf  9a  bpu^  and  % 
balf.  At  the  end  of  an  boar  and 
^9TV^  mkitttes  the  pube  h^d  fiallen 
tp  go''  in  a  mlpute.  and  the  artificial, 
resplratipn  >fra^  BOt  CQptinued  aficF 
tjjiis  per(od. 

"  Half  an  hone  after  tbf  i^^i 
m^rroy  was  diyidfe.d,  the  l»?at  in  the 
ri?c^nip  ba^  fallen  tp  97."- 

"  At  foxt^'-^ve  ijwnut^  tjie  beU 

"  At  tjie  ^n(J  of  9n  bQur,  tb^  h^ 
in  the  rectum  was  94*. 
'<  ^t  ^  hopi;  Af  4  a.q<)art(u-  it  vas 

<'  At  i^Pt^P^  ^^^  ^/  l^alf  iU  was 

,  ''Atm,lj^pr..ai^4  rQi:^)'.wiftnt«^ 
t  he  beat*'  In  (he '  rectum  wns  Ql(!^ 
and.  vx  tbp  ibQiy^  vitl^n  M*?  ^S 

§7i. 

*'  Tte  tcji^pfr^^urp,,  of  tb^  roojoj 
^eing  t%  saijft^^  the  Vw?4  W.^^ 
Y^as  Killed  o>^  dividing  t^  i^\p^ 
.lC^rrp)^^  ^d  the  tci|apcr^i^t«  k^f 
cx^imij)^  ^;,  qof r<japcin($ng  pc;,v?jiv 
.  •*.  Half  an  hj?uf  ajtjef  Ihrtj  r^h^t 
was  killpd,  the  h^at  in  the  C9S({H9^ 

''  At' fp'-trft^'c  0>y)ufps,.it  b^4 
fallen  to  9S\ 

•'  Ax  Uje  end.pf  an  hfltii;  t^^hca^ 
ip  thei^Pfttfl?  Va?  9^i      '    . 

''  4f. ^9  hwr» ^P^* fif^^r  ^  ^ijt 

^  '  "At 


Iifflkafn  qfOiB  BrtAi  tm  tUt  JiMn  ^  ih^  HkOrt.  j[MlX 


•'At  aw  Sbur  aitd  foftif  rMnut« 
the  hc^t  in*  titef  rectbt^  ^trasr  g3*,  and 
in  the  bag  of  the  pcricardiom  ^i".. 

<*  The  fdH^whig  tvble  ^ill  shew 


tfre  cqM[>rfrjrtrre  tempCTatnre  of  i^ 
two  ^fnahr  at  c<ines|ratid]iig  p^ 
riods. 
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"  In  ihis  cxperimcTit,  the  tfiorai, 
fifteti  in  t^«  dbad  «ti\ttid},  cdokd 
frtbre  rapidly  thart  xht  abdofften. 
TlyW  ?«'  to  bd  enplafined  by  the  dif- 
ftr«dce  id  th(^  bCittC  df  these  tW6 
^tfPts:  The  wbBlt  in  whieh  the  cir- 
<^al^oO  tt^as  oj^ntxtned  by  mifi*- 
eitf  fdspMlidn  C06M  mrve  ripidiy 
ttsTn  ttiedescf  raf»bit :  but  this  dif- 
titetitewk^mot€p^ttepM\6  'tntht 
th<^£  tfiai)  Sfk  tbe  fmtim.  Thir  ifi 
t^^hainiight  btf  exjltfcited,  if  tfie  proi- 
4ltl6ti6tr  ef  ni^HiittK  doet  nclt  de^ 
-petid  on  reiPj^ifation ;  sindethe  cold 
rflt,.  bf  ^d^hidi  the  rcwg^  intem  in- 
flifte^  md<t  nrte^sbrtty  hsrvi^  ab^- 
«(fT*acferfVeA*f^tt  <fpattiity  of  hral, 
{fehieblarty  as  hH  irtflrrjeric*  Was'c/llW- 
itiOtW^eil  lb^  ^H  pan^  df  ibc  bi^rty, 
ftf  dbfl*^tiee  <jr  trie  <ajntlmiaticc 

of  ffilpiMiOtf  • 

'f  $  w^  ^oggmed  tbtft  sense  ant- 
i«fti  Bfearrtl^ba^  been  get^erat- 
cklj  thm^  ib  fUttSxW  in  ^^nanUry  A 
«bt  tb'  odbttterb^laAw  the'  cr)oKilf 
•pbw«^»  of  ih**  ar  tlfrtj^'  into  the 
NN^;  Tt isdtfiietdt,  orirnpo^sibiv, 
tb  alcettdili  v^itb  peffto  aetun^T^ 
v^h^  dSBet  GdM  alf  tbnnm  into'  the 
luDg8  would  tt«9e  dii^tlt<^  teto(ienP' 


tore  of  an  animal  unJer  ttc  circum* 
»t?rnc«i  6f  the  last  exjierrrttfnt/in- 
rf(^pend6rtt!y  of  any  chemfca^  afctidA 
Cfh  the  blood;  since,  if  no  cheinicM 
etattigen  ttrete  prodnced,  the  ctrcidiP- 
Am  could  not  be  nbaint^biedv  atui 
if  the  direnldrlon  dea^ed;  the  codtng 
pfopehiw  of  the  jtir  must  be  miWD 
cotktneA  to  the  thtjrax,  irod  noicoaiP* 
miiniciited  in  an  eqUa}  d^ee  t<>lfbe 
iKere' distant  ptirrs.  The  fotfOiC^I 
exp^Tfc^t,  hr)^evef»  wa^  itfttittiteil 
a«  rrfe<?ty  td  arfford.  *  neiTfer  iffmA' 
mmten  to  this  ti*titb,  thnty  aby  other 
that  coo*<!P  be  devised.        . 

"  Ei^p.  8.  I  prbo.waf  IW  rabbit! 
of  the  Scime  »i25e  ami  colbor :  the 
nsfrrnwrarurfe  <>f  the  i\H>ni  wiaw  W*, 
1  kirn Nf  o!ie  of  (Hem  by  (S-^Fiiliig  Ah 
jrpinal  hdijM-ovV,  and,  immedtsAe)^^ 
having  mdJtJ^an  ofianii^  into  t>» 
lei\  sidb  of  the  thoi^y  f  rieSd  2r)ig» 
tu4^  foand^  the  base^  df  rbe'hannv 
go  as  tb  st6p'the  dirci]}«1e&.  Tbfe 
^ottdd'  in  th^  sldnf  wa^  doseti  by'a 
s^nrei  A»i  opeifia^  wiii  then  finde 
hAt6  the  trvcheff,  •  and  the"  appdraiQft 
fcnr'aYlifidfel  retfplttiUkMkr  bejtff  iirtAl 
ihrvir,  tMrldngrwet^  InftteJ,  and 
tinmi  al)9^irMi  tor  c^lOiplRf  «r  iti<  tin 

former 


^3  JM^^M  o/<A#  aK^bx  4kiij6iid:(fitfUf^Hiiiiri. 


Metier  e3if|)b'!ment,  ftb6ot  36  ^nidb 
in  a  mtiiufe.  Tfais  \TkdH^lMitlm!6d 
Ibr  an  libui^  land  a  hdlf;  kniltbtf  fi^o^ 
perature  tNfr  ^tan^noed  lil^fferbtift 
periods.  TFhfe  ittnperHtdfe  of  the 
n>om  MtD^  ^e  sanrie- Mtiin^'tl^ 


and  measftMdf  &e'  te|0p9r«lo^c!>i«l 
<^r^spd6dhuf?  fMviMi.  -Thei  doow 
l^rdtl^  HidfliiwMovt!  •rtiiet«k)$»deid 
animals,  under  thefe  drooi^fliiawei, 


-' 


Time. 


Beibre  the 
experiment 
dOmin.aft 

45. , 

60 

75. ...... 

90 


j;)w4i^W)ir,  whose  )upg> 
were  inflated.  ' 


ThefW^hithe 


Therm;  iil 
the  Thoru. 
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l^id  HahDit  whose.itiiigs  J 
^(nrenoe^nflatefl. 


(nkerm»:ih  tbe> 
Rectum. 


Therm,  in 
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•98 
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'^  In  this  last  experiment,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  above  cable,  the 
diiTerence  in  the  temperature  of  the 
two  rabbits,  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  the  rectum,  M^as  half 
a  degree,  and  in  the  thorax  two  de- 
grees and  a  halfj  whereas,  in  the 
preceding  experiment,  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  and  forty  mjnutesi  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rectum  was  2^  de- 
grees^ and  in  the  thorax  3  degrees. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  rabbit 
lu  which  the  circulation  was  main- 
tained by  artificial  respiration  cooled 
more  rapidly  ou  the  whole,  than  tlie 
rabbit  whose  lungs  were  inflated  in 
the  same  manner  after  the  circula- 
tion had  ceased.  This  is  what  might 
be  expected,  if  no  heat  was  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  acdon  of  the 
air  on  the  blood  i  since  in  the  last 
case  the  cold  air  was  always  applied 
to  the.  same  surface,  but  in  the  for« 
flier  it  was  applied  always  to  fresh 
portions  of  blood,  by  which  its  cool- 
ing powers  were  communicated  to 
jthe  more  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

/'  In  the  coorse  of  the'experir 
KPteats^  wUcb  I  faave  related,  I  wu 


much  indebted  to  several  nncmben 
of  the  Socitty  for  promoting  the 
Knowledge  of  Anioial  Chemistry, 
for  many  important  suggestions^ 
which  have  assisted  me  in  prosrcut- 
ing  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Hon>e,  at  my 
request,  was  present  at  the  seventh 
experiment.  Dr.  £.  N.  Bancroft  was 
present  at,  and  assisted  me  in  the 
second  experiment :  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brande  lent  me  his  assistance 
in  the  greater  part  of  those  which 
•  were  made.  I  have  been  farther 
assisted  in  making  the  experiments 
by  Mr.  Broughton,  surgeon  ^  the 
Dorsetshiie  regiment  of  militia,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Rawlins,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Gatcombe,  students  |n  surgery, 
f'  I  have  seleaed  the  above  £rom 
a  great  number  of  similar  experi- 
ments, \yhich  it.  would  be  needless 
to  detail.  It  is  suficient  to  stale, 
that  the  general  results  were  always 
the  same;  and  that,  whether  Iha 
pulse  was  frequent  qr  slow,  foil  or 
small,  or  whether  the  respirations 
were  frequent  or  otherwise,  there 
was  no  perceptible  difference  in  tbe 
oodiag  of  the  animal. 

''Frocn 


h^^nct^.tki  Brook  im  iha  J^tm^oftielhm,. 


{afe3 


.'^Fi»f»tb«  wkole  \ro  msf.dodace 

''  K  The  iiiflaeqce  jQf  ibe  brain 
is  tiotdifcntljr  neoessirj  to  tbe  aq- 
ttOD  of  die  heart. 

'*  d.  ^^Wbco  t|i«  brain  is  injured  or 
removed,  tbe  action  of  the  heart 
ceaj^esj  onff  beiauie '  lef^J^f alimi  w 
under  Its  influence,  and  if  under 
these  i^ircnmsiances .  respiration  is 
artificiillv  proddoed*  l^otctrculatioa 
will  still  'cbntinad. 

"3.1  When  the  iiiftiefice  of  the 

3  '■••''      . 


hi^h.if  cut  pfTf.  tbe  |Kf9K^tioQ  of 
urine  appears  ta  cease,  and  no  hei^ 
is  generated  s  •  jnotwithstapding  th 
fuf)(iti<9)».oCrespir9tioo.and  tbe  cirr 
culationi»f  the  blood  poptin^^  to  Ub 
perlbniaed^  and  tbe  usual  cl^nges  in 
tbe  appearance  of  tbe  blOod  are  pro- 
doceQ^'if^  the  luMpi* "  ■*  •  •• 
"  4,  When  the  air  re 
colder  lliaQ  the  patural  ten 
of  tbe  amnal,  the  effect  of] 
tion  19  not  to, generate,  bti 
minish  Miima}  heat.** 
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POETRY, 


THE  YlBlOa  OP  DON  fiOB^AfpK. 

«  «  [Bt  Walt«r  Scott,  Esa.} 

Introduction. 

I. 
T    IVES  there  a  sfnitK  whose  soonds  of  loountiog  Qre 
f  J  May  rifle  dbtiognbh'd  o*«r  the  dao  of  war^ 
Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  sung  beleaguer  d  Qion^s  evil  star  ? 
Suth,  Wellmoton,  might  reach  thee  firom  sfat, 

Wafisng  its  descant  wide  o'er  Ocean's  range; ' 
.Nor  shouts*  nor  dashing  arms,  its  oaoodooold  mar. 
All  as  it  sweird  *twixt  each  lond  tmmpet-cbangei 
That  clangs  to  Britain  yictorj^  to  Portogai  revenge  1 

IL 
Yes !  Bocb  a  strain*  with  all  o*er*^wering  measure. 

Might  mekxbie.with  each  tumoltuotis  aooody 
Each  voice  of  fdir  or  triumph,  woe  or  pl^sure. 

That  rings  Mondego's  ravaged  shores  around ; 
The  thunderii^  cfy  of  hosts  with  cao<|uest  crewiV^^ 

The  female  shriek,  the  ruin*d  peasants  moaH, 
The  shoot  of  captives  iroro  their  chaioa  mitxxuid* 

,  The  foil*d  oppnessor's  deep  tad  sullen  groan,' 
A  Nation's  choral  hymn  for  tynnny  o*ettfarowii, 

III.  . 

Bnt  we,  -weak  minstrels  of  a  laggaid  tlay^    > 

$JtiU*d  but  t^  iflMtme  an  elder  pqss« 
Umid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay 

The  debt  thou  claim*6t  in  this  exhausted  age  ? 
Thou  givest  ourlyfes  a  tbeme>  that  might  eogiige 

'Tboiiethat  could  send  thy  nameo'or  aea  ami  lai^d 
whale 'See  and  land  AallJaats  fbrEEoNDcr*^  Basra  i*^ 
:  A  theme  I'ttlhcttiete  Milton*!.  m^btyhandU- 
How  i|NiGh[  uom«eiff»fia«  4  faisibd^getemlebattdU* 


IV,  Ye 


•    -      *  iv/      ' 

Ve  mountaios  tterQ !  withio  whbm  ragncd  bucail 

The  fiionds  of  ScuCtish  fro^dom  foim^repote  | 
Ye  toireDt3 !  whose  bourse  soooda  havf  Boptfaod  Um  rest^ 

Returning  from  the  field  of  ^antfrush'dfoes} 
Say,  have  ye  test  eaeh  wtid  majcstfc'dose. 

Thai  erftt  the  choir  of  b«r4»  or  driiidi  fluag^ 
What  tuoe  their  hjo^n  of  victory  axosC) 

Aod  Cattraetb*s^en3  wilh  voic&ol  triunpli  rung, 
^d in^^iclitolui  h^rp^dj  wd'^|rey*liau*d Uywgrch  sung. 

'  V.  . 

O !  if  your  wi]4f  supb  ninatr^  MUa, 

As  sure  your  cbaug^fol  gaVss  seeoa  oft  to  say» 
When  swetpius  wi34  M»d  &in|fi|ig  «ofl^ 9§^if^  -" 

Like  trunn pet-jubilee,  or  harp's  wild  sway; 
If  ye  can  echo  buch  triuqfiphant  lay^ 

Tbeo  lend  the  ^oto  t«;  bim  has  loved  yoo  lm§ ! 
Who  pioui  gatiier'd  each  tradition  grcf , 

That  Aoaca  jooraolilaxy  imaitraloAgv 
And  with  afiectiMi^  faia  |afe  ttaea^  tktw'ygoia^  mmnog^ " 

VI.  ' 

For  Boi  till  oov,  Jioif  oft  iQe*er  the  tuk 

'Of  truapt  Tose  hath  lighlea*df raver  g9IC| 
FcMU  Biose  <x  syUaq  ^as  he  weat  to-asfe* 

In  phrase  poetic,  inspiratloD  fair ; 
Careless  be  gave  his  nuiqta^B  to  tbe  air,*-  .  ^  . 
They  came  nqscMg^t  (sr^  if  apoUwse^  caivo  ^ 
Nor  fqr  himself  ppo^^ra  bo  bow  the  prayar ; 
'   Let  b^t  hit-  vei^  befit  a  hero*a  fanaey 
Immortal  bethi vonf^l^-^liH^ ih^-pociTB^aaaiilK 

Hark,  firom  yon  qftitt^  cairn  tJMif^aspiitai  tot^ : 

'  |(Mn;iM«^  tbft  fiuoo^  oi;  wbo9«  rotoBMio  lyn^ 
ffapririona  ipmtiijiog  xxom,  yi^y  aaon  1^  lfttft>   • 

Like  ibe  light  ffickering  of  a  cdttflgefiV^s 
If  to  such  task  presam^oous  chotr  aspire, 

Sei^  not  fion  us^Uie  mo$A  to  wamoi doe^ 
Agfia4^eni0»  Iwgt^hor'd  sou  to  sire. 

Since  W-gn^  c^  ib^4^i  of  aiafitfolkiHArV  - 
Or^  pealiog  thiuiHlv  Of»  valpsi  viMmMft  Nifla»  Uew. 

Vill.        - 

'  'DQC9yed,oiiriMti!ii9drtioi»^loi^  ^ 

Sim  «Ati»  tbf^  Migering  %««tMtr  tMr  iij|g> 

By  mAkHom^  Sf9QD  befioath  (l^bsi^tUm  iMMTi  * 

Or  iDund  tbs^  marge  of  Mioditnofe's  baonted  spring ; 
Save  where  their  kguidi  g^^ytbHtd  ^hijplMMf  siog^ 

That 


r2»J  PO*TRT. 

That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear  bnt  thine. 
Of  fends  obscure,  and  border  ravagihg. 
And  f^^lsAjiix^'meofinJt  in  ^tSfcg^  IHw, 
Of  moonlight  foray  made  on  Te? iot,  TVccd,  or  Tjrnc. 

..    .-.'.V  ...•    :. ',x.    '-''''' 

*  No!  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  Sun 

Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame. 
Where  the  nidtf^)!Ikger,  his  la)ioa#)dcte,  :\ 

-  'Ill'  vertfe  s^ootadegus  ^ants  sonis  faVdur M  D#it  $ 
Whether  Olaiia's  cfaarms  bis  tribute  daitn, 

Her  cfc  of  dtomtndy  and  her  locks  of  jet ) 
Or  whether,  Ictbdlhiff  Bt  the  dtods  bf^ranoe, 
4^  sing,  Id  wild  Modtco  measarrsrt;^  '  '  • 
Old  AlbWs  red  claymore,^  greeo  £iin!s  bsyooct  1 
■  ''•••  M      •  *      .    ■    '  //J 

•        ..'      -    ^:-^     X. ..;i  r  :   ■  - 

*  Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 

Of  wild  Nevada  ev^r  gleams  with  snows. 
Where io'the  pftmd  Alhambn^t  rained  bvaatt    * 
Barbaric  tuoAHmefita  of  pomp  r^pkise  $ 
•'Or  wh^re  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes  * 

That)  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o*er  Toledo's  iane^ 
From  whose  tall*  towers  even  now ihe -patriot  throws 
An  ahxfons  glance,  to  spy  upon  thepbin 
The  blended  ranki  of  England,  Portogai,aod.Spate, 

*  There,  of  Numantian  fire  a  swarthy  spark 

Still  lightens  in  the  $un-bornt  natit'c's  cyc} 
The  stately  port«  slow  atep,  aod  vi^ei  ^ark« 

StfU  mark  endiiring  pride  and  edoalattcy*-   ' 
And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

Bedixf  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles'  dearest  prid^ 
Iberia!  oft  thy  crestleas  peasantry 

Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidrigo  qoii-lbeif  fide, 
Hatt  aeen,  yet  dauntiest  stood^-^'gains^  faitwiei  foQght  and  died. 

■      XIL  :     .y        '       .    •/. 

'  And  cherished  still  by  that  unchanging  race. 
Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine ;   , 

Of  strange  tradKcidi^inany  a  Qiy8ti0!iraa^ .    ^;  : 
Legendand  ▼laion;  prophecy  and  sign  > . 

Where  wondeiv  wild  of  Arafaeaqu^  combine  . 

'   With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  Aidt, 

Forming  a  model  hiaet  Ibr  miasitel  line. 
Go,  seek  aoeh  tMeiiie  !'*^The  Motmtaid  S{nrit  said  i' 
With  filial  awe  I  heardk-I  beard,  abd  I  dheyel    - 

•   •-•',        ♦  •  '  T  -.   .     •.:..:.•  M*  h  N  .-  ,t4  THE 


I^  VISION  OF  fiOK.BOBERICfi.; 

[In  contiQualion  from  the  same.] 

l'o]edo*ii  holy  towerft  andispiROi.  ai«sfr> 

Asfroni'»ti»iibimgkikoo£«tberwhitef  ' 

Hieir  Inin^ed  shadows  iolcrail^  the  .^gbt    ■: 
Of  tbQ  Iwoed'fanmKgroudd  OQtttMched  Mow^ 

And')ftMiglii4inturbttt»ailemre/«flbooigh&$*   '  .> 
Ali  8leq»  in  sullen  shade,  or  silvtr  glow. 
All  tave  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio  s  ceaseless  flow. 

•  ,  •    _  V'."    "    -         •      •;  ^.    ^    ,  a-  *-.....,    ^   . 

AU«Br0'ihen»biDg^awftll9fXtt9*stide«        w 
Or,  dUtMftjhraixli,  4  eoQfisrr*^  jpe^  er  (racap  $ 
Their'.chsaging  roaacis  as  watchAi)  horsemen  tiiio^ 

'  To  goani  the  limita  K  Kilkg  Rad^rick's  carap. 
Fat.,  thvcaoghthemer's  ■i^&'fb^  lulling;.  damp>v  • 

WafrBDaay  a  proodpa«ilioQ.(Uq)lyiKCAi     . 
Wlil6lrghaDfoet*il'back»  against  tbe4V)0oa*«.fairJ^mp, 
Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen, 
And  standards  proudly  {Atch*d^.aad  warders  armed  between. 

-. -r--'....'  ■  *  •>•    UL     I  '.  ..  .,  .    .*,. 
But  of  their  Jiionaach*!  penoo:  jKoofMnf  Mrard* 

SioocPi88i:4be  deffMDnvtlir^  beUol ve^rs  toU'd, 
The  chosen  soldieraof  the  ft>ya)  ^ubrd 

.Their  tKMS  beneath  the  .prood  Oathedral  hold : 
A  haqd  unlike  ihefti^  Gcthtc  atncr  qt^vHiik 
Whb/for^tbe  oaficf  stediaiid-ifoii  i9aee», 
^iBt^rikbd^Pdaitii/aiidcaB^fMs  bnieck'd  wiMi  g«W* 
While  silver-studded  belts  their  shoulders  grace» 
Where  ivory  quivers  rid^  in  the  broad  falchion's  place. 

i    .       V     I'M  xi.    .1    ■■»',•  L-    .  ,        ^     . 

/.i'^i'—  .       IV.  -..  ^  • 

Intheli^tlangBfgeofaaidkocitfl^  .  r 

They  m^irmaf'd  at  fhe»r  insater  a  long  d^laj^ 
And  held'iKs  kogtbeo'd  orisocM  in  flport  :^~- 

«  What  I  wiil  Dob  Hodeqck  here  nil  morning  stay^ 
To  wear  in  tsbrift  Atid  proiyeibiih^ttigbt  nvray )  .''^ 
'  'Aod^mehisTftauniasQcbiduUipeianeepast 
FortisirBloriDda*sph]iider'd«haanls?iiO.'|»3r.>f««-  .. 

Then  to  the  east  their  weary,  eyes  they  cast. 
And  wish*d  the  lingering  dawn  would  glimmer  Ibrth  at  last. 

V.  Bu^, 


|Me]  FOUTRT. 

But,  far  wiUiiD,  T(4edo*s  Pidato  leot 
Aa  dtfr  of  f^rfiil  Wdndetf  to  tte  KiJf%  j 

The  aiivcff  lamp's  itfiil  lastre  aeat> 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing : 

For  lUxMck  told  of  matiy  d  hhftfen  thidg,    • 
Such  aa  aic  lothl/  sttered  to  the  air/ 

Wbtti  BcAT,  Remorse,  and  Sfaanie*  Ihe  bdtom  irnng. 

And  Cottnteoii  aecte  m  apeecft  a  wsf^ief imi  DaBffair. 

VI. 
Fall  on  IhePjielatc^  hm,  and  nhW.Mr^ 

The  sMatti  of  fmling^  KgbtwagiflMiblf  AiriF^ 
But  RodMfek'a  tk9gsl  thougbbif  ii(«4fni8'Mi«i 

Was  shadow'd  by  hi9  hatid  and  maotle's  fokL 
While  of  Ms  bMdea  soul  iht  sina  be  told, 

'Proud  Alarica  desceodant  oould  ooc  brook. 
That  mortal  aen  hh  bearing  should  be bdid. 

Or  boftst  tbat  be  batt  ifien,  vhsffVuiMeieaee  aHeok, 
Fear  tawe  e  aooMMxb'a  baow^  lendKiiee  a  mmtrM!^  look. 


VII. 
The  old  Illan*a^filded«beBk  wtnA  ^mom^palir. 

As  aMMjra  seeret  iad  tbe  king  bewra^t 
And-^§*aB4  gbiiice  efc0d  out  tba  tm^eisiied  Ceile/     ^ 

When  in  the  midst  hn  faltering  wh\mcr  atakl.— 
**  TfaoB  reynl  WitizB  was  slain,''-^e  said : 

"  Yet,  holj  iather^  deem  not  it  was  f.--^ 
Thus  still  AmbittOQ  str^tes  bee  crimes  to^«hadei«• 

''  Ob  mtberd0ttai.*iNrM  sttmiiecesaitffl 
Sd£-pfe0Brfelk)ii'Mfc,  AM*  I  raostklftl  erdlei  ^ 

.  ,      VIIA.  •       '  •■  • 
'*  And,  if  meriMdirfl  $}aMk9$hMib6th9'ikWi^ 

II  sbeiavehedbcar  abaeot  «rriir  i«ir,' 
.  Awi  en  ber  knenr  iaspienHl  tbat  i^t^MUhtpmc^- 

Yet,  reverfttd  print;  tHy  sacHNfticei^slii^eft^D  !— 
All  i»  not  aa  it  tfeettja*  > '  tfauYemalg  tram 

Know  hy  their  bearing  to  dilgoise  fhdr  flsood :" — 
But  CoDsdeoce  here,  aa  if  in  hi|h  disdatir,  • ' 

Sent  to  die  MbiuftrchVclMdt  the^Mi%^%lMit- 
He  stay'd  iiiarii^eQcb'alMH}pe«^tld  vtp^lU^nf^MkHfood. 

•    MR  ■  't«'      ' 

*'  O  bardeiie<4iiitiiliyef atf gwif<rtti<^  '    • 

WiMtitfthf  cnidMiI)bdtB4)«Meit(*«^  . 

Wbatal«isva>1«il9«w;  offtmttimmiM^Ml^  ^i    .  * 

li^Mtier's  dar»  spof,  waw  rrt<wqtr»atttotffr^y  \ 
Ibr  dir  Aral  raiiBber  bew  shtail^  ^f, 


Who, 


Who^  scarce  repentaBft^  inakes  his  crime  his  l^oast  2 
How  hope  A)ra^hl)Lyfii]geaiioe4MU  dtifjt,-    .   r 
U^lcff J,  m  xoeiQ^  to  for^  Cbristia|i.faas^,        f 
He  spare  tb^  ab^Bh^4f  W  ^  g^iWw  4«ff^  bf  Jo***— 

x:  "^   ...    •  "., 

Tb^^\\J^^pi  jihe.dark  Tjriwt  in  bifri«09i),    • 

Ai!i  U)  biSi  brow.  JQieU)rrvc4  iU  idannilfsa  g^Q0ip  r.    , 
"  An4  w^^popM^  tbea^r*'  b«  cried^  ''  be  Uoad  fipv  bloody 

tor  ^cA^v^iffi^^ryp  ior  di^^  ,h 

Yet  will  I  know  whence  come  they,  or  by  whom. 

Shew,  for  thoa  canst-^tve  forth  the  fated  key. 
And  guU^^ltW^,  :Fri<^t«-l;^  lb«t  myfttedooft  1IM 

Wberct,  ilaMgbi  Irue  ip  old  tiaditioB  be,        ^ 
His  iuitioa*s  fotjore  fates  ^  Spaoistt  iniiig  shall  sfe/W 

XL   .  . 

^'  111-^^  f  01^9  I  recall  the  iespimi|e'W0i4>    ^ 

Or  i^i^usQ  me  yjeijt  tbc  QOfefi  tboq  obey  I 
J^bi9k«,  ypp  i^U-bout^d  fortal  wputd  sifjfopd 

Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say. 
Save  to  a  Kmg,.  the  h^  of  all  bis  ]ine> 

A^  tcQ^^^diigH,  b^Bieathy  hc»  £«tkl  oui^e,    / 
And^  hi^l^  ^bftY(9,4n[H^^a^  *v^ngmg  W0*  diwf*'>^ 

•    Xlf.  ^   . 

— ''  {H:^lal9  &  vaJ!4opJMPph;»  isitf^  brooks  no  dsiay ; 

'Xe^  OP'l' WXbA  ]^iideroi»kie){  tb»old  os^iv  t^^k^ 
And'held  -^  wi«)lmg48Wop»  asad  led  tibji  N^y^ 
.    By  winding  9(air,.di^k  a^sie,  sod  secvet  n^ofo 
Then  on  an  ancient  gate  way  bent  bis  look ; 

And,  as  the  key  the  despic^rate  King  essay 'd^ 
Lovf  9Qi(M^«A  ,tbl3p4|irs  l^o  QMhudnA  shoQk> 
At\^  t^i^  b»  9toppi(d;i  ^od' twice  dcw  «||^  ifiade. 
Till  the  boje.bpUiirt^Ued  ba^l^,  and  tbv  lo^biDgff)  Vay*d. 

Im^i^ffi'h,  And;  )oA3»i^  was  that  Taoltwd  b^  ^  •  - 

KQi9i^  \i^l«  jajid  iMv»  wecf  ^>oi^1|^«lM••sto^,' 
Of  s^iiMt>:n9«rb)4^  bUefc  as.£aoera^paU> 

A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 

Through  the  sad  b^mdlt  but  whence  they  could  not  spy ; 
Forwindoii(t(|^tb»4|fip^ain«uwi»n^         ' 

Y^  ll|tr4|u|.  Ugbt,.  Pm  B<vkrk}k  «C9lld  (Hsc^ 
Wonders  \hAiapi4$u\htbm  w^i?c»Hftviy  mm§irey4i^^ 

fCIV.  Grim 


Grim cehtiAifci i(grfb«  th*'Apfli*  ^^'^  ot:-.' ^-i 

Of  mokeffiMMd,  V#a'S«ttiidr)h«i*'ril«f^^|^^ ; 

Tb«tr  frowning  fbirhe^^  golden  circles  grace. 
Monlded  they  seemed  for'ki^gs  of  giant  rac«, 

TbarHved 'atili  §%itea  before tb^'aV^i^iitig  fibbd;^ 
This  grai»pe^i^^ti)<i,  (fiat  refrted  ob  imiMkr'  '^ 

This  i!^ea<r^  <«(ihg<i  fdf  flfgfs^/^liWt  ^fit^icfttm^  'Itood, 
Each  stubborn  liiilikii&ir  and  stehvfmriiKtftli8!««»rittJob4. 

Fixed  was  the  r?^t-Wnd^iilrif*%ttttfef.ldij|f  ^^"'^  ' 
iJpdn-bliilifdfhf^Hs  gFasi  6f  s*>!rti»g^k^ttd,^»  ^--^^ 

Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  band  > 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  falling  lapd. 

Of  teiim-^lmH  flftd^iflfgs^to  ijaflfe  ilfifw^ftrjr^f'^*' 
And  o'er  fhatixrtr  ttiefrtia^ln  sc^)<%»paM^ 

"  Lo,  D%»Tf aP¥  Mid  TfMtt  !  tb^#lrO(i^)^  Hiamik 
The  gmdaoce  oflbe  erit^il'fek'd  lia^ti^tfd.^^i^ 

•  .  .•    -^-^    ■■     XVI.'"     '-''--^  -■  ^  ♦•••'' 
Even  \x4]ile  ihey  velid,  the  tatfd-gla^^ in^^ds^tfi^r* 
And;-  as  i\St  la%t  ^d  lagging^Mftii ^Md^ «M(^ ^ 
'  1Ri«:'fight4i»<l4<3ittut'ganrbia3l«fr«ti^Wi)i|l<^»^'    ''^*^^' 
As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep. 
Full  on  the  upper  wall  thenface*s sweep 

And  hording  db#W  jft  fertee,  h!  ^t^fltnl^l^'lfeai^?'^'^ 
The  irt&rt>h?  boiwtfery  ww  ri?tit  #«H)def ; -r^  '  ^*' 
And  gave  to-Rodei'ick'^f  iew  new^^^tfO^l^f  1^  Irrtf  wonder. 

For  they  rnfght '^py , -bejrorkf  t«f*lrtf!^ff4W«dlJ-^^^^> 
m<^fm#'a»^«rSpa$i!l  it^vrsio6c$d<{}i«i^f  liTd/ -1 
^^    •CUsilert  sind  to^efs-,  in  diie  pA)|)df ^ti  ettlr> "^'^^^^ ^  =^ ^^ ^ 
As  by  some  skilful  artist's  band  pourtray*d :  ^ 

Here,  crossed  by  many  a  wilrf^Stcrni's  shade. 

And  bboiidless  Hatbs  tb«t  mt  kV^^^WfV^i 
Thetc^,  rieh  >#Trh  vitfeyard  and  tHUi'MiVl^gite/  ' 
<>r  dccp^ettlb*^VWiWby'tbwSit« ^^  iaS^'  "  '" 
Or  washed  b^  migbtt  stmiitts/tliAt^^lv^tiu 

And  here,  ai  erift  titodtf  the  rfrtJ^fli=«^  ^""'^  '  l^    •' 

Passed  fb^th  f h«  bffihds  W  ma^bM  ^h)^  'IM; 
In  rarpii^fortw/*hdTafidiB«^f|^i^     ^'^'-'  -^^  -  *  ' 
^  While  fitting  strains  the  hearers  Sncy  fed, 
*  *        -  ^  Ho;  to  sad  Eoderick's  eye  in  order  spread, 

SaccssHre 


Succetsive  pageants  ittod  that  mystic  scene. 
Shewing  the  ^bf  tettles  eottfe^  bteife^'' «    -;  >v> 
Aq4>iasii#HiC.efeiit9  th»t  bad  M9kttieeiiii      •  -i) 
,  And  «Ter  m4>  aaofi  atnmge  twiidtf  wcvff  fa«»d  btUirlfD^ 

Firj^kjfasiUed  aOfrunrepca^cd  fen^shdak  ]f+* . 
It  seeo^flf^  iC Dan  Sodarick.  ii^w  iba^eaU,     vr 
,     F(M-tb^hQMiM^^aab]i|ncbingi^hU<ibe^ 

:.Tbciiaw»|Pfo4kctUc^4r<*P.«P*#i^^  ':-. 

Gong-peal  and  cymbal-clank  the  ear  appal. 
The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelies  yell, 
Blng  wildly idiitaoli^^m  aJopgrhe bfUU  -»  '   x 

Needs  nQH  to^Rddirriok  iheif  di«fl4  impart  tell-^ 
"  The  Moor  l"  he  «cM, ".  ih^  Mooc  Jr^riog4»tttthe,Tocsin  bell  I 

'..-.  1.      </     XX.    u    \     »    ,/}      ..  \x  ••■ . 
''  Tbencamefl  Akfj  e*me  i  Jjs^  tboi^poanrng  lands 
WMie^  wi^k  tb<^  ^urbaoa.  gf ^ti^  Alf  b.:)|erde»     •  4 
&4roFt.2kiara)»:^i»s^ber  inisbdieving,.bft^  . 

AUa  afid:  J^aMfbc^  tjbeif  h^ttl^«k(yd>    ^  ..   ..^  ^ '  •- 
.The  choice  they  yield  the  Koran  or<be  sword.— 
See  how  the  Christians  >ti|sh  to  arms  amain  f— 
InMiideF;ikQiii4he.Ti»ce^c0t>flktmar4r4>  .  w/. 
Tlw  sbad09ry  Wts  am^ctosing  oii  the  plain-i^A 
Now,  Go(l  aad^^iAt  Ligo  strike,  for  tbftgMcl  caotp.qf  Spain  !*' 

«.     XXL    •    '    ;  ,..-.<•.'• 

"  By  Jie»vf4V»  tbe-M^onr  pretail  1  tb^  Ckj-istiapa^ield  !«• 
Their  covfard.leafier.gives.foE  flight  the  signal   .'.\ 

The  scepterc^  ^naven  movinta  to  qnU  the  fieJ^'T* 

.  <«  (jftTRot  j»i?  stA^  Orelia  }r-^Ve8«;'tia.|»tBel'  <,s.v,  h(^>. 

But  never  was  she  turned  from  battle-line: 

Lo !  where  the  recreant  spurs  o'er  stock  and  stone  I— 

Curs«s.^«i|[f 9e  ih^^laiys  and  wratl>r<^fiiw.4-  . --  .  1  to*^; 
'Rivar|.ing4A)ph.  bigiiW-''  i^uib«;*  im^huddafiii^tooe; 
The  Prelate  ^^  J  'f  i^si^  Priiice»^.y«|e  vJw»<^foraMUai|ieown  "-- 

J^^tbep,  5t,|9r«W^ 4:ro8«cd  the ilicrs>J5QVU-s<? ;    .^ 

The  <>a(jg^fPM^jlSwJ  ibf  Kipgiy-X-ikeije^Jiritti-^  f 
But  .^h^.dcipp  fid,dii5§r^ii(5lixH^'b^JW^fj.:and  horse, 
, .  ^§w^p^  lyt^jbppigbtcd  p^i^fl$d^wftt.*er/i«^.l,,'.^  iO 
And  the  prodd  Moslemah  spread  far  and  wide. 

As  numerous  as  theif  (n^Uif e  locust  band ; 
Berber  and  LirpAeji;a sooft  thi^,9iif^ii.i^i^j  v    .« r    /• 
Wit^  v^c^  apimitarji  9v^e  ^  t^e  M^  .  >'  •  ' 
And  for  their  bpndsm^n  bfm  Ute  ij^bo(o.iiati?6s.i^ii|«d. 


TL%m. 

The  bveiietk  maidbari  of  ibe  C^hriflfekHi  find^ 

_  Castile's,  young  nobles  held  forbidden  wine'V 
Then^  too,  the  koly  Ctosa,  salvation's  sign. 

By  mpkMs  hasMftini!*  horn  the  alftif  tiioM^    * 
And  the  de^p  mtAu  of  tk^  ^dhitlcd^^iKiiie, 
Echoed^  for  Mty  fiytmi  ftttd  ori:a»  tMie^ '    * 
The  Samoa's  fhrntk  danee/the  Piiklr'r  gifeteitag  moaD. 

XXfV. 

How  fares  Dots  Biddtttick  ?^£*en  a»  dnt  iHio  9t^ 

fhims  dart  their  gt»r0  o'er  laidhight's  Eakie  woof, 
AaA  bears  aroorid  his  cbHdren's  piercing  ctim, 

Aod  sees  the  pale  assistaots  staud  aloof; 
White  cruel  Conseience  brings  bim  bitter  proof. 

His  Mtff  or  his  criaae^  have  eauied  bk  grief  i    ' 
And,  wbsle  above  hina  nods  dw  eromtf  ki^  roof. 

He  cones  eartii  and  l$Btvea*-«km9elf  ia  chiasM' 
Desperate  of  earlMf  aid,  dflBpakkig  Hevren's  relief! 

That  8cytii6»«ixied  QiaUt  -tMniedkia  Md  ftass/    ' 
And  twi%kt  on  tfaa  landKaprdosed'kKr  wings  5 
Tat  to  Astoffian  hoik  tte'waMfloaiNb  pas8>t 
And  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings; 
^   I  And  to  the  sound  the  belKdbck*d  dapcer  springs 

Bwani  rcsonnd  as.  wbai  their  matts  are  met. 
In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jcrrid  Aiags 
And  on  the  land  as  evening  seeftied  to  8et» 
Hie  Iniaum's  obaant  wa»^heard  ffom  mosque  or  iqlnaiet. 

XXVI, 
So  passed'  that  pageant.    £rc  atiothep  came, 

The  visionary  scene  wa»^WJ^ped  in  softoke, 
Whose  siilph^raua  wraths  weps  Grossed  by  sheets  ^itaaxi  i 

With  every  flash  a  bolt  explosive  broke. 
Till  Roderick  deemed  the  fiends  had  burst  their  yoke» 

And  waved  /gainst  heaven  the  internal  fonfiikme  J 
Fer  War  a  new  and  dreadfei  language  sp^,- 

.D^sr  by*  ancient  warrior  heard  or  known ; 
Lightaing  and'smiofce  her  bveathi  and  thunder  vrts  her  ton^. 

XXVIf. 
Srom  the-dtm  landfenpe  roll  the  e)«fiAr  n^nrii^-^ 
The  Chvistiatts  have  rained  theii^  heritage  V 
.  Mbse  the  Gaoss  has  waned' tke^Oe#cetil'^rayv 
And  many  a  monastery  decks  the  stage, 
And  lofty  churchy  and  low-hrow*d  bermiiage. 


The 


FO£TRY.  CV«) 

The  land  obeys  a  H^milt  and  a  Knight^—* 
The  Qenii  tb<9e  of  Spain  for  waqj  aa  sig#|.         ? 
This  9l|id  ii)  sackclotb^  that  ia  armour  brigbt« 
And  that  was  Valour  named,  this  BiootrAX.  w^  iu|bt«    * 

XXVIU/  '   /' 
Vajloua  was  bames^ed  likca  Chief  of  old» 

Armed  at  ali  points,  and  prompt  for  knightly  g^t ; 
His  sword  was  tempereid  in  the  £bro  cold, 

Morena*s  eagle-plupie  adorned  his  crest, . 
The  spoils  of  Afric's  Jion  bound  liis  breast. 

Fierce  be  stepped  forward  and  £ung  down  his  gagc> 
As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  br^ve  the  best. 

Him  followed  his  Companion  dark  and  sage. 
As  he,  my  Master  sung,  the  dangeitius  Arcbimage.  ? 

XXIX. 

Haughty^  of  heart  apd  brow  the  Warrior  cama, 

In  look  and  language  proud  a»  prand  migbc'be^ ' 
Vaunting  his  ktrd&ip,  lineage,  fights  and  fame. 

Yet  waii  that  baro^foot  Monk  more  proud  tbaa  b^  > 
And  las  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree. 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  wound. 
And  with  bis  spells  subdued  the  4i^tce  apd  free. 

Till  ertnincd  Agev  and  Youth  in  arms  renctwned. 
Honouring  bis  scourge  «nd  bair^clotb^  meekly  kissed  the  ground. 
■,.'..      /  ■    , 

■   XXX. 
And  tbtos  it  chartced  that  Vktovfn,  peerless  Knight, 

Who  ne'er  tb  King  or  Kaisar  veiled  his  crest. 
Victorious  still  in  bull-feast,  or  in  fight. 

Since  first  his  liitibs  whh  mail  be  di^ 'invent. 
Stooped  ever  to  that  Anchoret*s  behest  > 

Nor  reasoned  of  the  right  nor  of  the  wrong, 
But  at  his  bidding  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 
And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled  world  along. 
For  be  was  fierce  as  brdve,  and  pitiless  as  strong*      ' 

f 

XXXI, 
Oh  his  proud  gallies  sought  som<i  iiew-found  worlds 

That  latest  sees  the  sun,  or  fir&i  the  mqrn  j. 
Still  at  that  Wizard's  feet  their  spoils  he  hurrd,— 

Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Potosi  borne,'  . 
Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs  worn. 

Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  Jjrokcn,  rent,  ^ad  foul  ; 
Idolsof  gold  fxom'lieaihcn  temples  torn,    ;     . 

Bcdabblqd  all  with  blood.— -With  gris^y^ scowl   ^ 
Tbe  Hermit  marked  the  statns,,and  si^iled  bcspea^itbis  cowl. 

mi.  5  XXXII.  Thfa 
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xxxn. 

llieQ  4ki  lie  hha^  die  offining,  and  btde  tiud^e^ 

Tribute  <o  beihret)  of  gratitade  and  pniie ; 
▲od  a|  bift  word  the  cbmd  h)poHM  awaloB*  - 

And  nianf  a  hand  tbe  silver  center  swajf. 
Bat  with  tbe  iocen^e  inreatb  these  oensert  raiae« 

Mixt  atrramf  fron  corpses  ampidderiag  in  tbe  tfre ; 
Tb<^  groaiw  of  prisooed  victims  mar  thekp^ 

And  sbridu  of  agony  confound  tbe  quire, 
Wbile^  mid  tbe  mingled  sounds^  tbe  darkened  aoenea  ezpiie. 

XXXIII. 
Preluding  light,  were  striiins  of  mn«e  bead. 

As  once  egain  revolved  that  measured  sand} 
Sacb  sounds  as  when,  inr  sjlvan  dance  prepared,   *** 

Gay  Xeres  summons  forth  her  vintage  band ; 
Wbeo  for  the  light  Bc^ero.iQpadj  stand 

The  Moao  blithe,  with  gay  MoDhadtt  ^ntf 
He  conacioas  of  his  broidmd  cap  and  bend^ 

She  of  her  oetied  lock*  and  light  ^orsette,       . 
Sack  tiptoe  f«i«hed  to  spring,  ftnd  ahafce  the  castabet. 

XXXIV. 
And  wr]}  sueb  strains  tbe  o^^eatng  seeocf  besanK ; 

For  V*Lo«ft  bad  nebued  hit  ardeiH  \o9k. 
And  at  a  lady's  ^,  like  lion  tame,  , 

Lay  stretched,  full  loth  the  weight  of  arms  to  brook  > 
And  softened  Bigotry,  upon  his  bock, 

Pat4ere;d  a  task  of  little  good  or  iil : 
But  the  blithe  peasant  plied  bis  prnoiqg-bonk. 

Whistled  tbe  muleteer  o*^r  vale  and  bill. 
And  rung  from  village-green  tbe  merry  8^guidille. ' . 

XXXV. 

Grey  Royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil, 
L«t  ttie  ^rave  sceptre  slip  bit  lazy  bold, 

And  careless  saw  his  rule  become  the^poil 
Of  a  ko^  Female  and  her  Minion  hold  -,  t  * 

But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold. 

From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction  far  \ 

Beneath  tbe  ehesout  tree  Love  s  tale  was  told ; 
'^vd^uid  to  the  tinkling  of  ^e  light  guitar, 

Sweeescooped  the  weBtero sun, awcet  rose  tbe  evening  star. 

XXXVL 
.Aa.tbat  sea-cloud,  in  siae  like  faucnao  b^od 

When  first  frcxn  Garmel  by  the  Ttskbite  aoDOj 
Came  slowly  ^veriihadowing  Israeli  Ij^nd,      . 

^wUle,  perabaoce,  bedecked  ^^iih  colours  aoeeii, 
While  yet  tbe  sunbeam^  on  its  skirts  had  been. 


f05TlT.  ilf^ 

Umniog  with  par^e  af)d  with  gold  its  fthrotid^ 
Till  iMe^  i!4d9  obseuflvd  tb0  blOe  ipreM^ 
Afid  Uotted  hetvea  with  ooo  bropul  saUe  cknid^ 
Th^n  th^ud  rmn  b«»»t  d^wa,  ao4  wiaflwiai^t  bodied  al(iad$«- 

XXXVII. 
Bwieft  flo  vpoB  iNt  prfboefol  8Mn0  ^«p  ppofffd* 

Like  gatb^'iiig  elouds,  fall  ttmofi « l^reigo  ^trnfii 
And  Hb,  tbetr  Leader,  w/^reiii  shi»th  his  twprd« 

And  cftred  peHceliil  fmm  m^  op^  h9a4  (. 
Veiling  the  pcijurrd  treachery  he  planned. 

By  ^iendship*s  zeal  arid  honour's  specioos  goiae^ 
tJkiiJ  he  won  tht  passes  of  the  hind ; 

Then,  burst  were  hononr's  oath,  fuad  frtfadahip^a  tics ! 
-  Re  dntched  M9  vitf  t«re-grasp>  add  called  fiiir  Spain  hia  prise^ 

XXXVIH. 
Aq  Tron  Crpwn  his  anxious  forehead  bore; 
'  Ai^4  ^^^  8u<^b  diadem  hia  heart  became^ 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  femorse  gave  o'er. 
Or  checkM  bis  course  for  piety  or  shame; 
"Who,  trained  a  soldie^^  deemed  a  soldier's  fame 
Mi^tflQUrish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won, 
I        l*hough  neither  truth  nor  honour  deck'd  his  name  { 
Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monarch  s  throne, 
kecked  not  pf  Monarch's  faith,  or  Mercy's  kinglj^  tone. 

xxxix. 

froim  9  rUde  isle  bis  ruder  lineage  catbe : 

The  ^park,  that,  frpm  a  suburb  hovel's  l^^Jartli 
Ascendii^t  wr^ps  ^opsie  Ci^jntal  i^  flame. 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 
And  for  the  soul  that  bad<>him  waste  the  earth. 

The  sable  lafid<*  flood  ^m  ftome  svramp  pbscaxe> 
That  poisons  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth. 

And  by  destruction  bid^  its  fame  endure, " 
Hgtb  not  a  iK>un:e  «9ore  nuilep,  stiigpant,  and  impure. 

XL. 
Before  ttmt  Leader  strode  9  shadowy  Foro^ : 

Her  limba  like  mist,  her  torch  liken^teor  abew*d, 
IfTxtk  whicb  she  b«okoned  him  through  fight  and  ^xm. 

And  all  he  crushed  that  crossed  his  desperate  road. 
Nor  thought,  not  feafed,  nor  looked  on  what  he  trode; 

Realms  coirtd  not  glut  bis  pride,  blood  C9fi44  njot  slake ' 
So  oft  aa  e*er  she  shook  her  -corcii  abroacW 

It  was  JiujiVTipw  MLe  bi$  terrors  ^mkPt 
Nor  deign«l  th», « V  jror^  •  niUffT  tffm  ^trifP- 

S^  XU.  No 


■    XLt. 
No  loDgtr  tioi^  sbe  ntyarned  iK  mean  tevenf^, 

Or  staid  faer  band  for  cQtH)iieted  foe^an't  tnoao; 
As  whfm,  thelites  of  aged  Rome  to  eiuMige, 

By  Caesar's  side  she  crossed  the  Rubicon  ^ 
Nor  joyed  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  woo. 

As  when  the  banded  powers  of  Gneeoe  wcift  ta^Led, 
iTo  war  beneath  the  Youth  of  Mdtieclon : 
•  No  seemly  veil  her  modern  iliihidh' asked,        > 
He  saw  her  hideous  fitt,  and  loted  th^^^eod  umnascpied. 

XLII. 
That  Prelate  marked  his  march— On  bsihners  Uased 

With  battles  won  in  many  a  distant  land, 
On  eaglo^taodards  and  on  arms  he  gaaed!        ' 

'*  And  hop^t  thoQ,  then,**  he  said,  **  thy  power  shall  stand? 
O  thou  hast  builded  on  the  shifting  sand. 

And  thou  hast  temper'd  it  with  slaugbteifs  flodd  j 
And  koow,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almighty  ^s  hand  ! 

Gore-moistened  trees  shall  perish  in  the  bud,  • 
And^  by  a  bloody  death  shall  die  the  Man  of  Blood  !**—  . 

XUII. 
The  ruthless  Leader  beckoned  finom  his  train,  . 
-  A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  koeel^ 
.     And  paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried,  "  Castile  I" 
Not  that  he  loved  him — No! — ^in  no  man's  weal, 

Scarce  in  his  own,  e'er  joyed  that  sullent  h^rt ; 
Yet  round  that  tbrode  he  bade  his  warriors  wheel. 
That  the  poor  puppet  might  perform  his  part,' 
And  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stem  beck  to  start, 

XLIV. 
But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Lan^  misused. 

Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  bung. 
Nor  brooked  they  long  their  friendly  faith  abused; 

For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  general  tongue 
Exclaim'd,  "  To  arms!**  and  fast  to  arms  they  sprung. 

And  Valour  woke,  that  Genhis  of  the  land ! 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flung, 

As  burst  the  awakening  Nazarite  his  band, 
When  'gainst  his  t/b^cherous  foes  he  clenched  htk  ditadful  hand. 

XLV. 

That  mimic  Monarch  now  oast  anxious  eye 
Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round,    "- 

Now  doffed  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly,  ; 
And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound^ 

So  oft,  so  near  the  Patriot  bugle  wounds 

Frooi 


from  Tarik's  walls  to  Bilboa*i  monntaios  blown. 
These  oiartial  Mtellttes  bard  bbour.fonni^ 
Tb  gu^  awhile  his  substituted  tliroae^ 
Light  recluDgof  bis  cause,  but  hattliisg  for  tbeir  own. 

XLVr. 
Fflom  ^pjAbaraJs  peak  that  bogle  rung, 

Aod  it  was  echoed  from  Coruqna*s  wall ; 
Stately  Seville  responuve  war-aiiout  flung, 

Gceoadaoaugbt  it  in  her  Moorish  ball; 
Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall. 

Wild  Biscay  shook  bis  mountain-coronet, 
Vale'noia  Bpasedher  at  the  battle-call,. 

Apd,  focemost  still  where  Valours  sons  ^re  met. 
Past  started  to  bis  gun  each  £leiy  Mlquelet*  •  . 

XLVII.  - 

B^  unappalled.  and  burning  for  the  fight. 

The  InvadelTB  march,  of  ▼ictorv  secure ; 
Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite. 

And  trained  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 
Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to  insure. 

Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow  $ 
To  quel)  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes.  tQ  lure ;       ^ 

While  noi^ht  against  them  bring  the  unpractised  foe. 
Save  hearts  fof  froedom's  cause^  and  bands  for  freedom's  blow, 

XLVIir. 
Proudly  tl^y  tparchr-but  01  they  march  not  forth. 
By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign. 
As  when  their  eagles  sweeping  through  the  North, 

Destroyed  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign  I 
Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied. 
New  Patriot  armies  started  froni  tjie  flain. 
High  blamed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  a|)4  wide^ 
Apdoft  the  God  of  Battles  blest  the  righteous  side, 

XLIX.     '  ~      . 

Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom's  foes  prevail. 

Remained  their  savage  waste^    With  blade  and  brand. 
By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale>     , 
^  '   But^  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla  band 
Came  like  night*s  tempest>  and  avenged  the  land. 

And  claimed  for  blood  the  retribution  due, 
Prob^d.the  bard,  heart,  and  lopp'd  the  murderoiy  hand  $ 
And  ElawD,  when  o>r  the  scene  her  beams  she  threw. 
Midst  ruins  tbey  had  made  the  spoilers'  corpses  knew/ 

L.  What 


■'■'  L-.  ■'■;'.'  •;■• . 

What  Minitrd  verse  r^aj  iing,  or  idogue  tniy  teD^ 
Amid  the  vbioned  Btrife  from  sea  tp  50^4  ^ 

"Itow  oft  the  Patriot  batmert  rose  or  fea,  * 

Still  hoDoared  in  defeat  as  victory !  % 

.  ^or  ihat  sad  pageant  of  events  to  b^ 

Shewed  every  form  of  fight  by  field  and  flood  i 
Slaughter  an4  noin,  shouting  forth  tbeir  glee^ 
Bchetd^  while  ridipg  oti  the  tempest-scud,  ; 
T]ie  waters  choaked  with  slain^  the  earth  bedretiched  with  blood  I 

LI. 
Ti^tn  JCarigo^^lighted  be  the  tongue 

That  names  thytiame  without  the  honour  due! 
For  never  hath  the  harp  of  mini^trel  rung. 

Of  &ith  so  felly  provt^l^  so  firmly  true  I 
Mine»  sap,  and  bomb  thy  shattered  rains  knew» 

Each  art  of  war's  eitremity  had  room^ 
Twice  f^om  thy  half-sacked  streets  the  foe  withdrew. 

And  when  9t  length  stern  Fate  decreed  thy  doom^ 
They  won  not  Zaragoza^  but  her  chlldipen*s  bloody  tomb. 

Ltr. 

Yet  rdife  thy  head,  sad  City  f  'thongh  in  chatps,' 

]£othraird  thou  can'st  not  be !  Arise  and  claim  . 
Beverence  frort  ev^ry  heart  where  Freedom  relgni^ 

For  what  thou  worsbippest ! — thy  sainted  Dame^ 
Sb^  of  the  Colum^i  honoiirt'd  be  her  name. 

By  all,  whateer  iheir  creed,  who  ttonour  lov^e;^ 
Ann  like  the  sacred  reliques  of  the  flame. 

That  gave  some  tpartyr  to  the  blessed  above^ 
To  every  loyal  heart  nlay  thy  .sad  embers  prove! 

mt 

Nor  thi^ie  alone  such  wreck.    Gerdiia  ^ir! 

fiaithtul  to  death  thy  heroes  should  be  suii^, 
Matining  the  towers  while  o*er,  their  keads  the  air 

Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging  furnace  hung; 
Now  thicker  darkening  w^iere  |he  mipe  was  spmog^ 

Now  briefly  lightened  by  t|;ie  cannon's  flare> 
Now  arched  with  fire-sparks  as  the  bomb  was  fl$uig,i 

And  reddening  now  with  conflagtatipn*8  glare; 
While  by  the  fatallight  the  foes  for  storm  prepare^ 

Whije  alj  around  w^  danger,  str^fe^  and  fewr^j 

While  the  earth  shook,  and  darkened  was  tiie  tikft^ 
And  wide  t>estfuction  stunned  the  listening  csr^ 
,   Appalled  the  heart,  an^  stnpified  the  eye^-— 
Aftr  was  heard  that  thricc-repeatcd  c^^ 


In  wbick  (Ad  Albioo't  heart  and  tongue  unite, 
Wliene*er  her  soul  is  U|5  and  pulse  beats  lueb^ 
Wliether  it  hail  th*  wine-cnjj  or  ffit  figfit; 
And  bid  eacb  arm  be  strong,  Or  bid  dacb  hedrt  Ife  light 

Don  Eodericlc  fum*d  hina  as  Hbe  shout  f^tvfi\<fai^ 

A  varied  scene  the  chai^geful  visfot)  sAo^*d, 
For,  where  the  ocean  niinglied  wkh  the  cloud, 

A  gallant  navy  steiYimd  the  billows  bfo.id. 
From  mast  and  stern  St.  George^s  symbol  ftow'd. 

Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear: 
Mottlinff  the  sea  their  landward  baiges  row'd^    . . 

And  flashed  the  sun  on  bayonet^  brand,  an8  ip^. 
And  the  wild  beach  returned  the  seanlad*is  jovial  chper. 

LVI.  ^ 

•    It  wat  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight ! 

The  billows  foamed  beneath  a  thousand^  pari. 
Fast  as  they  land  tt^e  red  cross  ranks  unite, 

iJegions  on  legions  brightrning  a)l  the  shores. 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-<9ignal  roars. 

Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum. 
Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  thiiupet^flourtsh  pours» , 
And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are  duniib. 
For,  bold  in  Freedo(t*8  cause,  the  bands  of  Ocean  come! 

LVir. 
A  various  host  they  came— whose  ranks  display*  " 

Eacb  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  fight. 
The  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array. 

And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  Kght ; 
Far  glance  the  lines  of  sabres  fiasbinf  bright. 

Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing  mead. 
Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night. 

Nor  th^  fleet  ordnance  wYiirFd  by  r*pid  steed. 
That  rivals  lightning's  flaSh  in  ruin  and  in  speed. 

LVIII. 
A  various  host — ^fVom  kindred  realms  they  cartie. 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  ih  renown-*  .    * 

For  yon  fair  bands  shati  merry  England  claim* 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  dwk  her  crown. 
Her's  their  bold  port,  end  her's  their  martial  frowtt. 

And  her*8  their  scorn  of  de^th  in  freedom's  cause. 
Their  ^ea  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown, 

AAdThe  blunt  speech  (Hat  bursts  without  a  p^%e, 
And  freqCbrn  thoughts,  which  kague  the  ^oidlttr  vith  the  Laws. 

LIX.  And 


J 
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.  "^      -  ^  ••••LIX.  .    '    '•■'''   '" 
And  O I  \oyeA  warrion  of  tfaa  Mffisft«r§  kftd !  - 
Yooder  yoiir  bonoeU  n<x^  jour  fattsuii  Wave  i 
*  Tlie  rugged' form  ina^  mark  the  mouothin  baod^ 
Aod  haraher  feature^  and  a  mien  more  grave; 
.  Bill  ne*cr  in  battle  &eld  throbbed  heart  so  brave 
As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid, 
Asdwben  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave, 
And  level  for  -the  charge  y6Mr  arms  are  laid. 
Where  Uves  the  desperate  foe,  that  for  such  onset  staid ! 

LX. 
Hark !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laoghter  rings. 
Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war*s  stem  nunstrelsy. 
His  jest  V^hile  each  blithe  comrade  round  hiii  flings. 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee : 
Boast,  £riD,  boast  them  1  tameless,  frank,  and  free. 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known> 
Rough  Nature's  children,  humorous  as  she: 
'  And  He,  yon  Chieitain-^trike  the  prondest  tone  ^ 

Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle!— Ithe  Hero  is  tliine  own. 

•  LXI. 

Now  on  the  scene  Vimelra  should  be  shown. 

On  Talavera*s  fight  should  Roderick  gaze. 
And  hear  Coru&na  wail  her  battie  won. 

And  see  Busaco^s  crest  with  light'ning-  blasse  :— 
But  shall  fond  fable  mix  with  heroes*  praise  ? 

Hath  Fiction's  sta^e  for  Truth's  long  triumphs  room  ? 
And  daie  her  wild*£wers  mingle  wi£  the  bays. 

That  claim  a  leng  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the  warrior's  tomb  1 

LXIL 
Or  may  I  give  adventurous  Fancy  spope, 
r  ^     ,  Apd  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awful  veil. 
Thathidea  foturity  frpm  anxious  hope. 

Bidding  beyond  it  scenes  of  glory  hall. 
And  painting  £|]rope  rousing  at  the  tale 

Of  Spain's  inya^er^  from  her  cpnfines  harl'd. 
While  kindling  Nations  buckle  on  their  mail, 
.  And  Fame,  with  ^rion-blast;,  and  wings  nnfurl'd^ 
Xp  freedom  and  rpvenge  awakes  an  injured  World  \ 

LXIII. 
O  vain,  though  aniuous,  is  thlK  gtance  I  bist. 

Since  Fate  has  marked  futurity  her  own  .— 
Tet  fate  resigns  to  Worth  the  gfoHous  past,  • 

The  deeds  recorded  and  the  laurels  won. 
nien^  though  the  Vault  of  Destiny^  be  gon^ 


Khig, 


King»  Prelate^  all  (be  phantasms  of  xny  hvtln, 
Meh«^a<i«y  Hke  miat-wreatlMbip  the^Bt^ 
Yet  geant  for  faith,  for  valqur^  wd  for  Spain, 
On^  xxHe  of  pride  and  6re^  a  Patriot's  parting  stiahi ! 


CONCLUSION, 

[From  the  same.] 

I. 
^'  WJ^^  ^^^^  command  £strella*s  monntaiA-tide, 
V V     Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest-chafed,  to  hie  ? 
y/hOf  when  Gascogue's  vexed  gulph  is  raging  wide,    ' 

Shall  hash  it  as  a  nurse  her  infant's  cry  } 
His  magic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  try. 

And  when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  obey, 
And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby, 

liCt  him  stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles'  way, 
And  they  shall  heed  bis  voice,  and  at  his  bidJing  sta^. 

n. 

"  Else,  ne'er  to  stoop,  till  high  on  Lisbon's  towers 

They  close  their  wings,  the  symbol  of  our  yoke. 
And  their  own  sea  hatb  whelm'd  yon  red-croas  Powers  !'*— 

Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's  rock. 
To  Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer,  Gaul's  Leader  spoke. 

While  downward  on  thei  land  his  legions  press. 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock, 

^d  smiled  like  £den  in  her  summer  dress  {—•  t 
Behind  their  wasteful  march,  a  reeking  wilderness. 

III. 
And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintain  fiis  woniC 

Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailings  of  the  land. 
Though  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  sword,    V 

Though  Britons  arm,  and  Wellington  command! 
No !  grim  Busaco's  nx>n  ridge  nhall  btand 

An  adamantine  barrier  to  his  force  t    . 
And  from  its  b»se  shall  wheel  his  shattered  baiU, 

As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 
Bears  ofF  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  deviduti  ooone. 

IV. 

Yet  not  because  Alcoba's  moahtain*bawk        .  > 
Hath  on  his  best  and  bravest  made  her  ibbd. 

In  numbmrs  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  baulk  .. 
His  Lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood : 
For  full  in  view  the  prooiised  conquest  stocni. 
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POETRY. 

And  Liiboo'f  matron^  from  ibeir  walk,  mi^t  sQm 
The  myriads  tj^t  had  half  the  world  subdoed, . 
And  bear  the  distant  thanders  of  the  drum. 
Thai  bids  the  band  of  France  to  storm  and  havoc  < 


V. 
Font  moons  have  heard  these  thunders  idly  rdTd, 

Have  seen  these  wistfal  myriads  eye  their  prey. 
As  femiah'd  wolves  survey  a  guarded  fold*^ 

But  in  the  middle  path  a  Lion  lay  I 
At  length  they  move-^but  not  to  battle-fray, 

Nmt  blaze  yon-  fires  where  meets  the  manly  fight; 
Beacons  of  infansy,  they  light  the  way^ 

Where  coWar(£ce  and  cruelty  unite, 
l\ft  daetm  with  double  shame  their  ignomiQioaa  ffigjbt ! 

VI. 
O  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath ! 

Ne*er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  forgot. 
What  wanton  horrors  marked  their  wrackful  path  t 

The  peasant  butchered  in  his  ruined  cor. 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot. 

Childhood  and  age  given  o*^  to  sword  and  flamo^  . 
Woman  to  infamy  i-^uq  crime  forgot. 

By  which  inventive  daemons  might  proclaim^ 
Immortal  hate  to  Man,  and  scorn  of  God*a  great  oaoie ! 

vn. 

The  rudest  cehtioel,  in  Britain  bom. 

With  horror  paiised  to  view  the  havoc  done, 
Gave  bis  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn. 

Wiped  bis  stern  eye,  then  fiercer  grasped  his  gun. 
Nor  with  less  zeal  shall  Britain*^  peaceful  son 

Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay  -, 
Riches  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  shiin. 

Nor  prince  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  fbo  gay,' 
Nor  the  poor  peasant's  mite,  nor  bard*s  moce  worthless  lay. 

'    "'.        vfn. 

But  fboti— nnfotighten  wilt  thou  yield  to  Fate, 

Minion  of  Fortune,  now  miscalled  in  vain  ! 
Cin  vantage-ground  no  confidence  create, 

Marcella*^  pass,  nor  Giiarda's  mountain  ctiain  ? . 
^^i-glorion a  Fugitive  I  yet  turn  again  ! 

Behold,  where  uam^i%  some  prophetic  Seer, 
flows  Hoiioor*ir  Fountain,  as  foie-doomed.tbescvlB 

From  thy  dishonoured  name  and  anns.to  dear- 
Fallen  Child  of  Forti]tt9,  tum^  roteem  ho*  ftKfoor  hdie ! 


IX.  Yet, 


IX.     '"^" 
'  Vet,  ereth<mtuitl'8t«cdBedt«slcharrffan9ft'ardj 
Those  chief  tbkr  never  b^fSi  tfte  Lion  foar  t 
Wlthifi  whose  souls  litcs  not  A  trace  ponrtrayM, 

Of  Talavera*  or  Mondego's  ghore! 
Marshal  each  band  thoa  bast,  and  summon  morei 

Of  war's  fen  stratagems  eibaost  tbe  wbotej  * 
Rank  upon  rank,  squadron  en  squadron  poor. 
Legion  ob  Itgion  on  thy  foeman  roll, 
'And  weary  oat  his  arm^thou  canal  not  quell  hlaioj^L 

X. 

'O  Tatnly  gleains  with  steel  Agnoda*a  sbore^ 

Vainly  thy  squadnms  bide  Assnava's  plain. 
And  fi-ont  the  dying  thunders  as  they  rdar» 

With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vtdn  t 
And  what  avails  thee  tbtft,  for  Cameron  slain. 

Wild  from  his  plaideri  ranks  tbe  yell  was  j;hrefi-* 
Vengeance  and  grief  gave  monntain  rage  the  rein, 
Andj  at  the  hiood^  spear-pomt  headlong  drivei). 
Thy  Despot's  giant  gtiands  fled  lik^  the  radt  of  fieaven. 

XL 

Go,  baffled  Boaster!  teach  thy  haughty  nnod 

To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master  s  thron^l 
9ay,  thou  hast  left  bis  legions  in  their  biood. 

Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own; 
Say,  that  thipe  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown 

By  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied  i 
Latt  say,  thy  conqueror  wai  Wukikotow! 

And  if  be  chafe,  be  bis  own  fortune  trled«^ 
Cod  and  our  cause  to  flilsndi  the  venture  we'll  abide* 

XIL 
But  ve^  te  heroes  of  that  w^U  fbuffbt  day, 

Ilow  shall  a  bard«  unkuowib^  and  tmknowit, 
HIa  (need  io  each  vidorioav  leader  psy» 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels  won  ? 
Tet  fain  my  harp  would  wake  is  boldest  tone, 

Q*er  the  wideaca  to  bail  CAD<'OA]r  brave ; 
Aanlho,  perdMiice,  the  mintfrel  note  might  own, 

Mindtut  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave^ 
MM  ytti  fiir  western  iaies,  tbut  hear  the  Atlantic  rave. 

XIIL 
Yes !  bard  the  talk,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword,  . 

To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  hnoe : 
Hark  I  AttnMra  ihtmden  BaAns^oato, 

And  dread  Barosa  shouts  fmr  dauntleas  Gslsics  I 
O  for  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flamej 

BoM 


Bold  as  the  burselog  of  their  cannon  sounds 
To  Ud  the  WoM  re-echo  to  tfatir  imi^ 
For  never^  ti^oti  goiy  battk^roand, .  • 
W!(h'tx>nqaest*«*weiI-tMM^H  vredtthwetobrjorarT         crovD'dl 

xrv.  •     , 

O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera^s  %aySf 

>Yho  brought'a  race  regenerate  to  the  field,    ^ 
Roused  them  to  emulate  &eir  fathers*  *praiae» 

Teniper'd  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steel'd. 
And  raised  fair  Iw^usitania's  fallen  shield. 

And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania's  sword, 
Anil  taught  her  soni  forgotteb'arms  to* wi^d— 

Shivered  my  harp,  and  burat  its  every  chord. 
If  it  forget  thy  woitb,  victonoQs;B^&B|iroKo  ! 

xy. 

Not  on  tbar  bloody  field  of  baftle  vtfati,  ^ 

Though  Gaul*8  proudlegions  rolled  like  mist  away, 
.Was  hajf  his  self-devoted  valour  showp^-rr 

He  gaged  but  Uf^i  oil  that  ittuwrioofc  day ;        ^ 
But  when  he  toiled  those  squadrons  to  array,      * 

Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the  bTobdy  game. 
Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  assaga^f. 

He  braved  t^e  shafts  of  censure  and  of  shame, 
Aad,  dearer  far  than  life,  he  pledged  a'sbMfer'^  fanlk. 

XVI. 
Kof  be  his  praise  o*crpast  who  strove  tbihi^ 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  afiection's  wound* 
WhoB^  wish.  Heaven  fsr  bis  country Vwoal  denied  ^ 

Duller  aiid^^tebe sojaght,  bub glocy.^nd.    . 
From  dkne  to  dnue^  whero*er  war**  t nimpets  aonnd. 

The  wanderer  went  f  yet,  Caledonia  t  rt^ 
Thine  wai  his^diOQgbtin  niarch'Bnd  isated:gn}iind  $ 

He  dreamed  mid  Alpine  clifi  itf  Alinie's  biU^ 
And  heard  in  £bn>*8  war  his  JLyndoeh- 1  lovefy  till* : 

O  hero  of  a  race  renowned  of  old, 

'  Whose  war-cry  oft  has  wakoi  the.  battle*sweU» 
Since  first  di^U^gaished  in.the  onset  ^Id, 

Wild  sounding  when  ibe  BooDan  raipparl  fell ! 
By  Wallace*  Ayde  it  rung  the  Soiithron^s  knell, 

Aldcrae,  JCjIUyihe,  atid  Tibher  owned  its  fanoe, 
Tumrocira  rude  |]^sii.  can  of  ita  terrors  tell^ 

But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  aros^JUie  nivne. 
Than  when  wild  Honda  Icampd^th^  conf^uenng  ahbat  of  Gbjbxb. 

^     *  -     ^^  •      •'         XVIII.  Bn^ 


•   ...       xvm.    t   '.•:...• 

But  nil  tod  Jong*  tkrongh  oesft-aotaefwii  and  dark> 

(With  Spemer't -parable  I  cbse  my  lale)        » 
%  shoal  ami  rocft:  Mth  ateer^d  my-  ventopocu  baA  i 

And  land-ward  now  I  drive  before  the  gale. 
And  now  the  tSoe  aiid  diatttst  shdre  I  boil. 

And  nearer  aow  I  see  the  pprt  expand,  ' 

And  now  1  gladly  furl  my. weary  aait 

And,  aa  the  prow  light  touches  Ga  the  atrand,  - 
I  atrike  my  red-cross  flag,  and  biod  my  skiff  lo  land. 


PSYCHE  AND  LOVE.  ' 
[FaoH  MAs.TiOHB*3  Pstchb.] 


ILLUMINED  bright  now  shines  the  splendid  dome. 
Melodious  accents  her  arrival  hail : 
But  not  the  torches*  blaze  can  chase  the  gloom^ 
And  all  the  soothing  powers  pfmu^ic  fail; 
Trembling  she  seeks  her  couch  with  horrpr  pale. 
But  first  a  lamp  conceals  in  secret  shade*. 
While  unknown  terrors  all  her  soul  assail* 
Thus  half  their  treacherous  counsel  Is  obeyed. 
For  still  jier^geottie  soul  abhors  tb^  murderpus  blade. 

And  now,  with  sofltest  whispers  ofdeligbt, 
J^ve  welcomea  Fiyxrbe  stHl  mote  Uradly  dear^ 
Not  utjobseryed,  though  hid  in  deepest  ajght,  < 
The  silent  aagiaisKof  Ser  sacred  fear. 
He  thinks  thatitonderaess  e^oites- tbo.  tear 
By  the  laseimage  of  her  pavanta*  gtie& 
Ajid  half  otifondad  seeks  in  vain  toiobfeer. 
Yet,  while  he  speaks,  her  sorrows  feel  relief. 
Too  soon  more  keen  to  adog  from  this  suspension  brief! 

Allowed  to  settle  on  c^eisHal  eyes 
Soft  Sleep  6xu)fmg  now  exerts  hii  swdy, 
FVom  Psyche's  ahxiotis  pillow  ^adly  'flies 
To  veil  those  Orbs,  whose  puHe  and  lambent  ray' 
The  powers  of  heaven  sobtnissivcly  obey. 
TrembHng  and  brejithlcss  then  She^dftfy  rose 
And  seised  the  latnp/whcfe  ti  t)bseetrely  !ay,  ' 

With  band  too  rashly  darinj^  to  diseldse  ^' 
The  sacred  veil  which  hang«  mysterious  o'er  her  woes. 

Twice^ 


Twice,  at  with  agi|ftt«4  Mep  she  ^ 

As  f  bougb  k  imni'd  ber  from  kmf  tmk  mkmt  t 
Smd  tmat$h0tpmiM^  mi  on  kt  tumUiog tatitt 
GaMi  with  lutpM^ai  liiie4th»  Wllila  voim  «t«». 
With  mwmurinf  lottad  alone  ih#mf  la^i^i " 
As  one  juit  w«king  Afom  a  vnMpmittmm, 
With  palpitatiiig  haacfe^aad  slaainitig  ofa^ 
Stai  fiEd  «ith  Am  mamn$,jm  HMwaha  4nsr  iiV>« 

Oh  I  daring  Mute!  wilt  thoa  indeed  fiiaaf 
To  paint  the  wonders  which  that  lamp  ooold  shew  ?' 
And  canst  tboo  hope  in  living  woidft  toaay 
The  dazzling  glories  of  that  beavenljr  view^  -> 
Ah  1  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pcsidl  tnio 
That  splendid  vtsioa  conld  be  w^l  ex^rasii 
The  foirfal  awe  impradent  Psjche  kaew 
Would  seiae  wilh  raptoie  every  weadenng  brcatt> 
When  Love*s  all  potent  cbarms  divinely  stood  confrsl. 

AU  tmpefceptible  to  hnnan  tooeh^ 
His  wings  display  celestial  easenee  light. 
The  ^lear  effulgence  of  the  blaie  is  saoh. 
The  brlDiant  plumage  shines  so  heavenly  hright  - 
That  aoortal  eyes  turn  dazzled  from  the  sight  | 
A  youth  be  seeois  in  manhood^s  lies  beat  years  | 
Ryond  hts  fair  neck,  as  dinging  with  delight. 
Each  golden  curl  ttsplendendy  appears. 
Or  slbades  his  darker  brow,  whidi  graee  osayestic 

Or  o*er  his  gmkless  fiwt  the  ringlets  hr^hl 
Thdrraysoifsminf  kutreaecni  tothiow,    . 
That  fippt,  tlian  polish*d  ivory  aaore  wiuto  i  -    - 
I£b  blooming  oh^bks  with  ^ee^ier  liliiiahei.^aw . 
Than  reaes  scanered  oW  a  bed  of  anow : 
WhUe  on  hk  lips,  <Hatmcd  in  tehny  dews, 
(Those  lipa  divine,  that  e«en  hi  aiknee  ktioir 
The  heart  to  tauefa)  persuasion  td  iofuae 
Still  hangsv.foiyehaiiiialiatiiefiervaialyi 


The  friendly  eurtain  of  hdiri^t  alecp 
Disclosed  not  yel  his  eyes*  re«isti«Bs  sway. 
But  from  their  silky  veil  them  seemed  to  peep    ; 
Some  briUtattt  gtanoes  with  a  so^ed  f^y, 
Which  o'er  his  featuna  exquisitely  play,   - 
And  «U  his  polinhfd  Umbs  suffuse  with  H^m 
Thus  tbfon^  Boaoe.  narrow  sp^  the  imiie  d^ 
Sudden  its^boerfiil  aays  diShsing  bright^ 
MQde  d»u  i|i  luoid  beam»  i9  gild,  the  Uaaai^^.flight^ 


* 
Hit fiiCd flrttMn and edefltM b«w'    "^  >«   '"  -'^ 
Be8id«t^'c(ftK:h  werr-negligcoriflf  tbfowflr,        ^ 
Nor  netds  tbe  god  hit  dazsfing  srms/  to  sImw  '  - 
Hii glorioof  Wrthi  audi  beauty  Mmid  bimi lNm6 
Aimre'cooid  spring  firofQ  Beaot^r^t  aelf  8io«e|  ' 
Hie  giooRi  which  glowed  o'erali  of  soft  denre,  ** 
Coold-weHpnicltfin]  him  BeaatT^idieritb'd  tt>ft| 
And  Beaoty't  wif  iriU  oft  these  cbarmtado^re, 
And  stMl  hit  wteUtig  tmMc^  faia  gliocsf t  liviog'  fiit.  '^ 

dpetchiiit^R^tb  awe,  fo  irsmspcn  Mr^gely  loil  • 
LoDg  Fsfcbe  stood  with  fixed  adoring  eye  I 
Her  liosbs  kBinoveable»  bor  aenset  tost 
Between  amaaMient,  fesr^  and^ditasjr^ 
She  baogi  enamoor'd  o*^  the  Deity, 
Till  from  h^r  trembling  hand  extiiigaifth'd  £dls 
The  fata)  laacip— He  starts— and  soddentjr 
TVameodom.thuiden  echo  through  the  hatls» 
While  row's  hideous  ctash  bants  o^er  the  aftigbted  ^alls. 

Dread  horror  seises  on  her  iioking  heart; 
A  mortal  cbiliness  shodders  at  her  breast, 

*  He^  souLsbrinks  fainting  fromdeath's  icy  dart^ 
The  groan  scarce  ottered  dies  but  half  eiqprestj 
And  down  she  sinks  in  deadty  ftwoon  opprest  t 
But  when  at  length,  awaking  from  her  trance^  ' 
The  terrors  of  her  fkte  stand  all  confest. 

In  vain  she  oasts,  aroand  her  timid  glance^ 
The  raddy  Irowoing  scenes  her  former  joys  enhanced 

No  traces  of  those  joys,  alas;  vemtdir! 

A  desert  soHtnde  flione  appdirs. 

No  verdant  shade  relieves  die  sandy  plain. 

The  wide-sptttad  waste  no  gentle  fotmtaio  cheeng; 

One  barren  face  the  dicary  prospect  wears ; 

Nought  4biDUgfa  the  vast  horizon  meecb  her  eye  ' 
^   To  calm  the  dismal  tumuk^f  bei^  fears. 

No  trace  o^  faoman  habitation  nigh, 
A  sandy  wild  tieneattr^  abova  a  tbteateolng  dcy. 

Tbe  mists  fif  mom  yet  dhlU  the  glooiay  ^r. 

And  heavily  obsoureifae  tlooded  skies ; 

In  themutb  angtii^h  of  a  fixed  despair' 

Still  on  the 'gronAd  ianmoveable  she  ties  j 

At  lf:i\gtb,  wflth  lifted  hands  and  Streaming'  eyes, 

*  Her  moumibl  prayers  invc^e  oflfendad  Love, 

/« Oh/lel  me  bsar  tby  voice  once  m6re»"  she  cAt^, 
*'  In  death  at  l^aist  thy  pity  let  me  nbve, 
%**  Aad  detth;  if  buk  forgiven;  a  Jsfaid  Mief  will  piMt. 

''For 


"  For  what  can  life  to.tbj  lost  Pfy(%  |if(^ 
"  What  can  it  oflfcr  but  a  gloomy,  void? ^ 
*'  Wbj  tbusabapdoDe4  should  I  wish  to  Tire? 
"  To  mourn  ^e  pleasure  which  I  once  enjoyed, 
*'  The  bljsi  my  qwn  rash  folly  hath  destroyed  ^    . 
''  Of  all  dly  soul  most  prized*  or  Held  most  dear» 
*'  Npught.bMt  the  sad  remetnbrance  doth  abide^  , 
*'  And,  late  rcpen  tapce  of  my  implpua  fear  ? 
'^  £eaior$e.  and  vain  regret,  what  living  «oq1  can  bear  I 

"  Ob,  art  thou  then  indeed  for  ever  gone!  ^ 

"  And'  arr  thou  heedless*  of  thy  ftyche's  woe ! 
•*  From  these  fond  arms  for  e\'er  art  thou  flown, 
*'  And  unregarded  murt  my  sorrows  flow  ? 
*'  Ah !  why  fob  happy  di(l  I  ever  know 
,  «'  The  rapturous  charms  thy  tenderness  in^fpes  t 

*'  Ah !  why  did  thy  affections  stoop  so  jow? 
"  Why  kindle  in  a  mortal  breast  such  firc», 
"  Or  with  celestial  love  inflame  strch  nish  desires  ? 

"  Abandoned  thus  for  ever  by  thy  love, 
"  No  greater  punishment  I  new  can  bear, 
"  From  fate  no  farther  malice  can  I  prove ;    , 
"  Not  all  the  horrors  of  this  desert  dt&ar, 
''  Nor  death  itself  can  now  excite  a  fear; 
'^  The  peopled  earth  a  solitude  as  vast 
"  To  this  despairing  heart  would  now  appear; 
"  Here  then,  ray  transient  joys  for  ever  past, 
**  Let  thine  expiring  bride  thy  pardon  gain  at  last  !** 

Now  prostrate  on  the  bare  unfriendly,  gtQond, 
She  waits  her  doom  in  silent  agony ;  ^ 
When  lo !  the  well-known  soft  celestial  sound 
She  hears  once  more  with  breatliless  ecstasy^ 
•'  Oh  \  yet  too  dearly  loved  ?  Lost  Psyche !  Why 
"  With  cruel  fate  wouldst  thou  unit^  tby  power, 
.  *'  And  force  me  thus  thine  arms  adored  to  fly  ? 

"  Yet  cheer  tby  drooping  soul,  sonae  happier  hour 
'*  Thy  banished  steps  may  lead  back  to  tby  lovefa  bower. 

^  Though  angry  Venus  we  no  more  can  ^un,    • 
''  Appease  that  anger>  and  I  yet  am' thine  \ 
**  Lo !  where  her  temple  glitters  to  the  «un ; 
"  With  humble  penitence  approach  her  shrine,  . 
**  Perhaps  to  pity  she  may  yet  incline ; 
*'  But  should  her  cruel  wrath  these  hopes  deceive, 
*'  And  thou,  alas !  must  never  more  be  min^ 
"  Yet  shall  thy  lover  ne'er  his  Psyche  leave, 
"  But,  if  ihf.  fates  allow,  upsceo  tby  woca  relieve. 


Stronger 
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*'  Straoger  tlian  I,  they  -now  forbid  my  stay  $  * 
"  Pfyche  beloved,  adieu!**     Scarce  can  she  hear 
The  last  iaint  words,  which  gently  melt  away  j 
And  BOW  more  faint  the  dying  sounds  appeaiij, 
Borne  to  a  distance  from  her  longing  ear ; 
Yet  still  attentively  she  stands  unmoved. 
To  catcb  those  accents  which^  ber  soul  cou^l  cheer^ 
That  soothing  voice,  which  had  so  sweetly  prpv-ed 
That  stilt  his  tender  heart  offending  Psyche  loved !    ' 

And  Qow  the  Joyous  son  bf^  cleared  tbp  s}fy.,  . 
The  mist  disputed  revealed  tbtt  splendi<)  fane  -,  . 
A  palmy  grave  majestically  high  .  . 

Screens  the, fair  buildiBg  from  tj^e  defcft,  plain  > 
Of  alabaster  white,  and  free  from  staiaj 
Mid  the  taU  trees  ih^  tapering  columns  rose  i^  » 
Thither,  with,  fain  ting  steps,  and  weary  gaUi^  ' 
Obedient  tq.t^e  voice  at  length  she  goes, .      . 
And  at  the  threshold  seeks  protection  and  repose. 

Round  the  soft  scene  itmnortal  roses  bloom. 
While  lucid  myrtles  In  the  breezes  play  > 
No  savage  beast  did  ever  yet  presotne  ^ 

With  foot  impure  within  the  grove  to  stray. 
And  far  from  hence  flies  every  bird  of  prey  j   \ 
Thus,  mid  the  sandv  Garamantian  wild, 
When  Macedonia's  lord  pursued  his  way. 
The  sacred  temple  of  great  Ammon  smiled. 
And  greed  encircling  shades  the  long  fatigue  beguil^. 

With  awe  that  fearfully  her^dootn  awaits 
Still  at  the  portal  Psyche  timid  lies,  '  '   ' 

When  lo!  advancing  from  the  hallowed  gates  ^ 
TrembKng  she  views  with  reverential  eyes       \ 
An  aged  priest.    A  myrtle  bough  supplies     * 
A  wand,  ind  rmes  bind  his  snowy  brows :       ; 
"  Bear  hence  thy  feet  profane  (he  sternly  cries) 
*•  Thy  longer  stay  the  goddess  disallows, 
•'  Fly,  nor  her  fiercer  wrath  too  daringly  aroCise  TV 

His  ptn'e  iJfcrhite  robe  imploringly  she  held. 
And,  bathed  in  tears,  embrac^  !)is  sacred  kuees  ^ 
Her  mournful  charms  relenting  he  beheld. 
And  melting  pity  m  his  eye  she  sees  ; 
"  Hope  not  (he  cries)  the  goddess  to  .-ippeasej^ 
**  Retire  at  awful  distance  from  her  shrine, 
"  But  seek  the  refuge  of  those  sheltering  trees, 
"  And  now  thy  soul  with  humble  awe  incline 
.  ''  To  hear  her  sacred  will,  and  mark  the  words  divine.** 
.1811.  T  '' PrestuDptooot 
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<'  Prfelhrnptooas  I^cfael  ^lioa^  l^iirg  ioci' 
^  The  God  of  Love  has  feed  to  ftttogiite ; 
*'  Bival  of  Venus !  whose  isapn^tne  cotrtrotd 
*'  k  now  soisdrted  \ij  lill-rfiling  fete, 
''  No  suppliant  tears  liter  veBgt:ance  alball  'abtrte 
*'  Till  thou  liftst  rasefl  Ai  srhA  fo  her  power, 
**  whcfe  "perfect  happiness,  in  kmefy  sta^e, 
**  Has  *fix«i  "her  tcfltiplc  in  seduded  bowfcr, 
"  By  ibot  xmpare  of  man  ontrodden  to  this  hoar  I 

**  And  on  the  altar  must  iSioa  plade'm  nm       - 
**  Filled  from  immOital  Iksauty's  sacred  spring; 
**  Which  foul  defprmi^  to  grace  ca^  iurn, 
••'  And  back  to  fond  anection*^  eyes  can  bring 
"  The  cbams  wht<5h  Seeting  -fled  on  transient  ^ng  j 
"  Snatcfa'd  from  the  rugged  steep  wfcere  first  they  rise^ 
**  Daft  fodfcs  their  cfytst^l  ^urce  overshadowing, 
*'  Let  their  clfcar  water  sparkle  to  *(hfe  -slAs,     ^ 
**  Where  dcmdless  lustre  beams,  -wbieh  %iUp^in4r8Uppliei  I 

**  To  Venus  thbs  for  ever  reconciled, 
''  (This  one  atoneinent  all  her  wrath  disarms) 
"  From  thy  loVcd  Cupid  tlien  no  Ibor^'eliTed,  - 
"  There  shall  thou,  freie  from  sonoiltr  and  alarms^ 
*'  Enjoy  for  ever  his  celestial  cfhahns. 
**  But  never  ihalt'thou  taste  a  pure  rq>b4e, 
*'  Norever  faieet  thy  lover's  circling  arms^ 
''  TiU^  all  subdued' that  shall  thy  steps  oppose.  . 
^'  Thy  perils  there^hall  end,  escaped  froin;all  (by'fdes.*" 

li^th  tbeek  submissive  woe  she  heard  her  doom. 
Nor  to  the  holy  minister  replied  j 
But  in  the  myrtle  grove*s  d^ysienous  glooio 
She  silently  reared  her  grief  to  hide. 
Hopeless  to  tread  the  waste  wiihoiit  9^'%nWi>^ 
All  unrefreshed  anii  faint  from  mil  she  lies : 
When  lo !  Ijer  present  wants  are  all  supplied^ 
Sent  by  the  hand  of  Love  a  turtle  Bnis,  . 
And  sets  delicious  food  before  her  wondering  eyes. 

*  Cheer*d  by  the  fayoCiring  omen,  softer  t;eatB. 
Rdieve  her  bosomi  fh>m  its  erndl  weight : 
She  blames  the  sad  despondence  of  her'fean^ 
Whenstillprorected  by  apbwcr-so^griidt,  . 
His  tenderness  her  toils  will  miGgafe^  '     ' 
Then  with  x'efieWed'  strength  At  le4st  ihe  ^oesj 
Hoping -to  find  some  skilled  in  secret  fate,  '* 
^     Some  leara^  sdge  who  haply  might  disclose 
Whctc  by  fh^tblissfolbower,  the  end  of  all  BcrVoca. 


And  as  she  vffct^t,  behold,  wjith  hovering  flight 
The  dove  prt ceded  ^t  ill"  her  doubtfial  Wj^ ;  '^    ' 
Its  spotless  pluma|e  of  the  par^'.st  white,   - 
Which  8l\.QDc  resjncnderit  in  thti'blakc'of  day,  ' 
Coald  even  in  a^fkest  gloom  a  light  display  J   - 
Of  heavenly  b'yth,  when  first  to  mortals  given 
Na med  In nocen ce.     But,'  afi  f  ^too' sh  ort  Ms  s^Av  y 
By  ravenous  birds  it  fearfully  wis  driven 
Back  to  reside  with  Love,  a  denizen  of  heaven. 


BRYAN  BXRNE  OF  GLE?^?(IALU|r|:..  ' 
[£rom  the  san^ie.  j 

BRIGHT  shines  the  mom  o*er  Carickmart, 
And  silyers  eveiy  mountain  su^m }    ■  ''- 
The  autumnal  woods  on  Glenmalure 
Look  lovely  In  the  slanting  beam. 

And  h^rk !  the  cry,  the  cry  of  joy. 

The  hounds  spring  o'er  yon  heathy  broir!-^ 

*'  'lis  but  the  hunter's  horn,  my  boy. 
No  death-tongued  bugle  scares  us  now/* 

In  vain  the  widowed  mother  smiled. 

And  clasped  her  darling  to  her  breast 5 
Horror  and  rage  o*er  all  the  child 

A  m^njy  beauty  strange  impressed. 
-         ♦ 

Fierce  roUed  his  eye,  of  heaven'9  own  hoe^   .. 

And  the  quick  blood  strong  passions  told. 
As  fresh  the  tyreease  of  morning  blew 

Froln  his  clear  brow  the  loeks  of  gold. 

Tis  not  alone  the  horn  so  shrill  j  — - 
Yon  martial  pfume  that  waves  on  high,    -       - 

Bids  every  infant  nerve  to  thrill 
With  more  than  infant  agonjr. 

Yet  gentle  was  the  soldier's  heart. 

Whom  'mid  the  gallant  trpi^p  hp  spied 
Who  let  the  gallant  troop  depart. 

And  cbecl^ed  his  ca|;cr  cou»ei;s  pride. 

T2  *'WlM< 
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**  What  feara  tbe  child  ?'*  he  wooderiog  cned> 
With  courteous  air  as  near  he  drew. 

''Soldier,  away !  my  father  dicd» 
Murdered  hy  men  of  blood  like  you/* 

Even  while  the  angry  cherub  spealcs,  - 
He  struggles  from  llie  stranger's  grasp': 

Kissing  tbe  tears  that  bathed  her  cheeks^ 
His  littje  arms  his  mother  clasp. 

''And  who  are 'these, — ^ihis  startled  pair. 
Who  swift  down  Gicnmalure  are  fled  ? 

Behold  tbe  mother^s  m?niac  air, 
jU  seized  with  wild  and  sudden- dread!** 
» 

"  Tis  Ellen  Byrne,"  an  old  man  crird ; 

*•  Poor  Ellen,  and  her  orphan  boy  !** 
Then  turnied  his  silvered  brow  ainde. 

To.  shun  the  youth's  inquiring  zjt. 

"  And  is  there  none  to  guard  the  child; 

Save  that  lone  frenzied  widow's  hand  ? 
These  rocky  heights,  these  steep  woods  wild^ 

Sure  some  more  watchful  eye  demand." 

''  Ah,  well  he  knows  each  rock,  each  wood^ 
The  mountain  goat  not  more  secore; 

And  he  was  born  to  hardships  rude. 
The  orphan  Byrne  of  Carickniure, 

"  That  boy  had  keen  his  father's  blood, 
Had  heard  his  murdered '^ther'i  ]jroian  j  ' 

And  never  more  in  playful  mood 
With  smites  hiB  infant  beauty  shone.** 

Sad  was  the  pitying  stranger's  eyes 
"  Too  well,"  said  be,  '*  1  gue&  the  troth  | 

His  fkther,  sure,  was  doomed  totiie. 
Some  poor  deluded  rebel  youth/' 

"  No  rebel  he,"  \Vith  eye  inflamed. 
And  cheek  th$t  glowed  with  transient  fire, 

Roused  to  a  sudden  warmth,  exclaiitnea 
The  hapless  Ellen's  aged  sire. 

"  He  did  not  fall  in  T&rah's  fight; 

No  blood  of  hi&  the  Curragh  stains. 
Where  many  a  ghost  that  moans  by  hxgfat 

Of  foully  broken  faith  complafna.      - 


'He 
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''  He  triampbed  not  that  fatal  day. 
When  «vcry  loyal  cheek  looked  pale. 

But  heard,  like  us,  with  sad  dismay, 
Of  fallen  chicb  in  Clough*8  dark  vale. 

f'  For,  wedded  to  our  Ellen's  love^ 
One  house  was  ours,  one  hope,  one  soul: 

Though  fierce  malignant  parties  strove. 
No  party  rage  could  love  control. 

''  ThoQgb  we  were  apnmg  (romBritisti  lace^ 
And  nis.  was  £llen*s  ear^  pride,    . 

Yet  matched  in  every  loveliest  grace. 
No  priest  could  e*er  their  hearts  divide. 

''  What  though  no  yeoman's  arms  he  bore  j 
*Twas  party  hate  that  hope  forbad : 

What  though  no  martial  dress  he  wore. 
That  dress  no  braver  bosom  dad. 

**  And  had  our  gallant  Bryan  Byrne 
Been  weleomed  to  their  loyal  ban49  « 

Home  might  I  still  in  joy  return 
The  proudest  &tber.  in  the  land. 

'<  For,' ah !  when  Bryan  Byrne  was  slaiq, 
With  him  mr  brave,  my  beauteous  son 

His  precioua  lite-blood  shed  in  vain  $^- 
The  savage  work  of  death  was  done  1 

He  ceased :  for  now,  by  memory  st^ng. 
His  heart's  deen  wounds  all  freshly  ble^ 

While  with  a  fatner's  anguish  wrung, 
He  bowed,  to  earth  his  aged  bead. 

Yet  soothing  to  his  broken  heart 
He  felt^tbe  stranger's  sympathy. 

And  age  is  ready  tp  impf  rt  ^ 

Its  page,  of  woe  ta  pity's  eye.. 

Yes!  it  seemed. sw^et  once  more  to  dwell 
On  social  joy  and  peaceful  days. 

And  still  his  darling's  virtues  tell. 
And  still  his  £ilen's  beauty  praise. 

^  But  say,"  at  length  esdatmed  the  youth*  - 
*'  Did  no  one  xash,  rebellious  deed 

E'erdoud  thy  Bryan's  loyal  truth. 
And  justice  doom  thy  boy  to  bleed  !** 
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•'  No;  ocvcr  rash,  rebclliotis  dceo 
Was  his,  o^r  rash  rebellious  words; 
That  day  of  slaughter  saw  him  bleed^ 
Where  blushibg  justice  dropt)ed  ihA  liWbnL' 

".  In  JFurjr's  hand  itriiadly  raged,  " 
As  urged  by  fierce  revenge  ^he  iffeW; 

With  unarmed  Innocence  she  ^aged 
Such  war  as  Justice  never  Ic^ew.**  *  " 

^  "lSra«  tours  jfiht  sbVfbVihg  fitficr  trfed);    ' 
Twas  ours  to  mckLrti  the  ctitnes  6f  dl^ '  '•  • 

Each  night  some  loyal  brother  df^d  y 
£ach  mom  beheld  sonie  victim  (Uf;     -  "^  — 

''OH,  •hrasA  sad  and'fearftrt'dki^ 

That  saV  mj  fe'allani  boys  law  I6w  ^  '   *      , 
The  voiee  of  anguish  and  dismay 

Proclaimed  iuH  thahy  d  >0Hdoiir's  Wot?!  -    ' 

••  But  doubly  o'er  otir  feted  Iodic      •         * 
The  accursed  hand  of  n^urder  {en« 

And  ere  our  Ellen  intpX  her  sboiis^» 
She  had  a  dreadful  tstfe  to  1^1!        '    ^ 

"  For  early  bb  Aat'glillfy  fiabrti 
The*  voice  of  horror  reached  dbr  Afi:; 

That,  from  their  ihoiightless  sliidibfef  forbv 
Before  a  hdjfle^  Asicfs  tedit^ 

*'  Benecrth  their  very  iddffier'a  ifljjjt  ' 
Three  youthful  brothers  bulc&rrW  IFit, 

Three  loyal  yeomeir,  brave  ih  tf^it;  ' 
Btttcbered  by  savage  trisicbery.  .- 

•'  They  wert  my'  nephews ;  bdVs  I  hriSi, 
My  own  bnivc  boys  iilone  tb6re  "*a^ ; 

Their  rasbneas  oft  my  heaat  reproved;* 
And  marked  their  daring  toil  with  Mr.   ' 

*'  Thejr  were  iby  ^idoSikrifd  lister's  jdf  j     '   ' 
Her  hope  iti  ace^hd  :d»rk  distltsi } 

And  Ellen  loved  eaefa  ^Ia6t  boy 
Even  witb  a  sister't  tendemevs.  *     • 

'^  ]t  ^it^  fix>m  £IitoVii|M  I  beard 
The  tidings iifdlyjiMMly me:        ,       '  ^ 

To  me,  em  yet  the  dawn  ippesirbd, 
AU  pale  «ah  ftfiar  And  gtitf  il(i4fetr.<     - 


v^nnr^  m}. 


Biiit  to  the  wrf?tc6,c4  woj^ici  brougft^ 
No  g^of^  \^  our.  ^opP^%-. . . 

«« On  the  oold  o^rtb,  pcopd  ^qpw'^  tbtpi^ 

In  silent  m^tf;Qf  wop;  ... 
Sbesat^atidleUljMU-Klf^lone,     , 

Though  ldi|#  ih^.inqreas^gtainultf  grow. 

if  In  tbfoijif  tt|fltllW»Wp4  W^^ 
And  ^p«iy.hM4.]^|^  ^rnofd  WW  4«H^.* 

Bevenge!  ref^Rgp!  (^Jf:  a}l  ex^lsun,) 
Spare  no  mmm  traitor'g  ftfcgt^: 

"  No }  let  not.<me  awije  who  qwbs      .  ^ 
The  faith  of  tIfHPfJ,  ^  MPQachcrjr  i    . 

This  loyal  bk)od  ^f  vieiifg^ande^oam, 
And  sigAfA  jf^nge^ce  )et  there  t|e! 

''  "Wlwt,  s^  we  fed  t^cs  coward  blow, 
.  A^  t^dy  ^ait  a  late  defcnp  ? 
N05  let  u&  strike  the  secret  foe^ 
Even  thrc^pgib  j^e  breast  of  innocai^ ! 

"  Poor  EUen  tieroble4  ^.thejr  rgyed; 

Her  pallid^chepk  ffli:gpt  Jts.^^ars ; 
While  frotnlhc  h^nd  cif  fury  savcd^    ,      . 

HeriniaiM;iiarlfi«s<?arceaBpf5af::?,  . 

«a  raw  her  eiMEIIc^  ^eanobing  j^« 
In  tbiil;.4^fl«i|pwtpf  ;ri^rp^^ 

Ask,  in  in^pat^  ^g9P7» 
A  brother's  i^jrfitficm^  orji^.  . 

"  Woe!  faM#ri)9pe»  to  jpeafl|i?W«J 

Too  wdl  lWtb»v«„ hjs  feclipg  feejrt 
Already  could  her  (ef^di^\sip,     ., 

And  mm^y^^im  »  ^r^P^>  bkS'  .    . 

«  When  the  fen  Mi^|^)|lgBt  lie..lw^ 
Would  bi4  mi^AtlMr  bug^fit^r,     , 

Baek  t&<4»bWfifii9^^  l^.flew: 
Ab«  bcinrvCiiMfti  fA4  iQHf^f^ W>if ' . 

«<  Oh !  ivnnM  i<*^(M  that  IM  4ied 
Beneath  ipy  rai«qh0imt«r*9^«pf  i 

Thusheavebomteeyiibiididr^d  , 
T«reyw«E|tAn^Mnw(v^.pi9^^  ... 
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\mil  foetry; 

<' So  htd  these  eye»  bete  spared  S'ligit  ' 
That  wriafs  mf  loiil  with  vagoitli  adil. 

Nor  known  how  much  of  Hfe  ticvMi, 
The  blood-faBDDdi  of  nveoge  ebold  spill. 

''Sinking  at  oncewhli  fear  and  age»  ' 
Har  Fatber'astcfif  my  child  vpbMf  • 

The  mangled  vlecnis  of  their  n^  ' 
Each  moment  shuddering*  we  bohaldv  , 

'<  Do«i»  joQ  steep  side  of  CarioiMMM, 
Our  roggedpath  w^  hoiiMwaid  woind ; 

And  saWf  at  least,  that  homeaediret 
'Mid  aaanjasmdktngmin  nmad*    - 

"  Low  Jn  the  den  oar  oottqp^  lies- 
Behind  yoq  dnsky  oofise  of  oak : 

On  its  white  walls  we  fixed  oar  eyes. 
But  not  one  leord  poor  Ellen  spoke  L  ' 

'<  We  came . . . .  the  clamonr  acarce  was  o*er, 
llie  fiends  scarce  left  their  work  of  death  > 

Bot  oever  spoke  our  Bryan  more. 
Nor.  Ellen  caught  his  latest  breath. 

"  Still  to  the  corse  by  horror  joined. 

The  shrinking  in&nt  closely  dong. 
And  fast  his  Httle  arms  intwined, 
.  Aa  found  the  Uoeding  neck  be  ^oAgL  - 


"  Oh,  sight  ofhanw,  sight  of  wael 
The  dead  and  dying  both  wete  thcra : 

One  dicadfttl  moment  sared  CoalKiw# 
For  OS  was  aedbiag  boti 


«5 Oh,  <3od!  efvniiew  tneAiBkalaee 
My  dying  boy  as  there  he  stood, 

Adnd  soufffa t  with:  food  anxiety  ' 

Tq  hide  htsgnaWng  woonds  of  hlodd. 

''  Ere  life  yet  left  his  noble  bmpt« 
Gasping,  «gain  be  tried  to  apeak,?    * 

And  twjcc  my  hand  he  feebhr  pwssed,  v 
And  feeh^  hissed  peer  SUm'i  cbedk* 

«  No  word  she  spoke,  no  tear  she  shed, 
Ece  at  my  fret  oonyidsed  she  A|l» 

QtiU  lay  my  ebildie&cold  aod dead! 
AiidIyetJif%ti»tahia»«ai  .  - 


'<She 


paBT&T.  tMn 


'*  Sba  toaftlNtetoviMdii^  •  • 

Xo  niT^  to*  mile  with  RUili&ttisfep^. 
But  mm  man  to  lOBiktteflM! 


''  ButboUl  tenfoader  SBMtf  dofw 
Oar  oiplMi  ^Mbff  «illt  -oMiflite : 

Sweet  chili,  lapifcrdieof  MftefM^ 
Of  loretod  iDJiMred  ' 


*'  Soldier»iiMmdt  I  lb  tiw^riMld  poweft 
Conmlt^e^lMiof  Ihres  obioQn»  • 

Retioember  iiltt,iB  tey*  hoar*    - 
The  murdered  jootht  of  GlaaiialMe. 

*'  And  chiefjif  cMl  broifo  relQm, 
Thongb  vewgeDtiee  tif^  to  wtote,  deiMf  ^ 

Ah !  pause ! .  < . ;  think  then  on  Biyikfi  BTme, 
Poor  BUen^frfld  her  0rphiQlK>f!  ^ 


ODE  TO  HORROR. 

[FH09/MK.WHBB&VKtORT*9  PoSlfl. 

TBBBCENDOUftFovrl  whoie  chilling  band, 
R^lentleM  tyrants  of  the  Soul, 
Obediant  to  thy  dread  conuiMindi 
The  vit^  springs  comroi  $ 
'  The fMping toogae» tmlongo^  fnt^    .  ^ 

And  pulseless  vehis  betoken  thee  t ' 
The  pallid  cheek,  the  hollov  eye* 
And  ev*rf  €earAil  mark  ^  wild*  insanity. 

The  tortvi^  'wnelcii,  >rho  eonrts  repose, 

Fiostnite  hia  thoroy  oaach  ak»g» 
(When  the  twin-gates  of  sleep  unclose. 

And  fwarms  tt^  airy  tfaAxq^ 
Staru  nemUiiig,  as'lby  shsRl'wy-fBrm 
Rideron  the  peM»na  of  tlie^steiin, 
Whilc^'teiish'd  nritores  eofcaai>*Ayr«Dod, 
And  wave  the  high*plum*d  wing,  and  snuff  the  sceot  of  blood. 

Athwart  the  ^keary  drarcb-yatd  now 
FbflMi  ii^seeks  yon  cypress' ghMNiv 

.Whose  saUe  bCHMbas^  beodiiic  loww^ 
Wc<^  o*er  the*  moold'ring  tomb. 

Calm 


Calm! 

And  tgmOt^^Wmmnrikmk   "^ 
See !  munl*raai  tkaOmiMtMnfkiaiwmaiiC' 
And  yen  thtmfvMdkwn^9taMmgklmUtMit  grtfe. 

Add  namfb^HMWiAiMt^wtmmwmtfiis 
He<iw»mi»II|ii|inHgHi  IwitJUj   . 

Reality  in.  ivoof'. 

To  him  tfala  m(Mtal  aoene  appean 

A  whi  uEfKiiiteiiltio'ltod  ipm^**  ■ .  - 
Kemone  beWiii^MM  dniidMiM)  > 
A  dreaiy  boundleMnmvte^ir  idi.4iaiiMM|t  a  dwie ! 

''  And  jwy^*?  he  cries,  <'  ^rtut  jnortai  dunm 
<«  Can  jnglitioe%i#iiialM9ii»pit» 
r '^»>>diiiipa«oca«br^Bi»ld^«laM^ 
..     f'AndmisemjrdHMiping  heart? 
('  ^ortjd^teiartiialwtear  tg^toir 
«<  Of  oncomnmnicated  woe; 
«  Or  atilllte  fife-conimlngtito 

Nor  to  the  restless  child  of  pain 

Thy  potent 4i^t«ee  is  oatifioed; 
Thy  phantDiaB  seive  the  ndent  bnun> 

And  avnaep  the  tiact  of  inind. 
As  the  pale  spectres  cvosa  her  way* 
Le:J'RAttcKi«n«bttddenwgttecUiniay,  ' 
And  v«n)yflnigg(kigtQrbe«iiiae,  •  •    t.  • 
flies  to  the  grasp  of  ileitth,  fiwiiiadiw  and  fimn  thee. 


1te>d0im,.wbeieigaiit  aBoliMi  his;head» 
Thy  mhNMt«»witb  ihansariweatrowir^ 
Thou  pnsam  taihejoiafli'tsr^had^ 

And  mark'«t  bion  for  thy  own. 
The  daring  robber  trembles  now, 
inie  jarfiie  MQtnii  hirptrfiii^d  ¥ow. 
And  psfriag'^rttii  Wa  lates(  hnmh^    ' 
Pa«N  ibrthiiisMMAFt^thee^'apesiiesBitte  death. 

.  iWien  tWNfQf  rfi'^sBMSon  jieids^Mif  throne; 
1  by  flispiinstitiatfBiriuift, 


And  ai^  Mr  iiafib  in  taini 

'      An  eheerless  as  thy  sable  vest 

VtkimBio^  yHiga  <tscwictT*e  i 

Dire#s4tsjawiH  taWii|^wirilfOin»*t4^  the  heart. 


Thy 


i_ 


Rl>bvrf  itt'lHMitttlNl  f«MM|  Mur      • '^^ 
.TM  ^TMuMg  IMqr« .    / 

Wing*d  with  his  all-coninininff  ire« 

Ana  1TMIIVI06  pcfliiuj^  uiVDafiniJOwi>'* 

Andllrtbk  flBFffirifiMfilMjf  V^IM  III  ^tSitb  wBXjftttOfOiOB  doiid* 

Of  flM^^'tli^Ml^lM  hMlNttlrii> 

Why  dwells  the  mind^  afirighted  still. 

On  StMilVtltrtfo  WttMMllilly^i  ^ 
Wh«ft\ll6Mit4(^f»  Wttoil  tfmdte ' 
WithVGiitenMi  ^ghmi'ttikmimfjr'9idlMkr  betm } 

That  aM^KM^yoMurk  ilrttt  «M9l>  * 
IIMdMptMdiPiteilMtlMtltrtfti'    •      ' 
'  A0dtfMUMikti4iM^#Ml.-i:      .-  > 
StiU  may  thy  dreaded  empire  quell 
TfiH  «itlibflfy)ilKRNi»f  hill)  /  •  ^  ^  A 

But  Chlfbl^^tiUi  r(kltUi.of  tMiv<niiilMir 

To  8praiUl«fc6'Vtiii»i'^tlM»iipttid<an^^  theit. 

Buttlie'dmil  Mw*r  tliaft  rotes  aMIt, 
lostnict  tbT^aappHoDt  to  tvtdnr^ 

Thy^gMitbrkiiSSh'FeaT.  •    .    i 

Teach  him  to  hend  beneath  the  rodi 

TM^dMHi  the  idiilllilifg'haiMfOf  QMj 
Kneel  ^misf^  Irt  hli»hdiyMblMte^» 
And'VM'ttM^Wldkrilfaift^tbifttokldteQse  difiaai, 

ImttttaieiaaMi !.  whoSDliifidsway/ 

Wld»«^tUtteates  of  dise  aflBnght, 
DefblWi'^ifa  cAcMRiB  tkeinkiilo  oflilq'g,  .^ 
>-       AMMifdsfiiMiilBcp^xHibfcf 
O'er  Inoocency's  sainted  brovr, 

WbyitMl,  ittatM^^v  Ik  teglV'o> 

n««)<d  MmxiWnunfkttk/ni  AedKMe  lo heaVftl  ^ 


fo  Ftf>rtnaw»KMlqgrv  firiR|n^Mk*d  to  part, 
'  tlii'dNitoliaf WDiUlftaptair^^, 
No  itaoM^  vikeliie'thsbUlkHptea«L 


.     :  YfhUJbm^  of  diwtfiU  ocMB.  «ia  ?      ^ 

Why  fape»tbodee|^  atajn  lK>pt|qh  ^  parting  foul? 

Ceie4^Hopel  7«t;dciicii':tpfti|fi 

Oh!  i^bMe  these  vkkios  <if ,4€Mir> 
For  thw-fnpis(pb««,th«,4iitio'4;M^,. 

And  plant  thy  roses  there. 
Bid  the  dt re  phaDtans  om  Iheir  fligfat, 
EnshitHiM.in  the  mar  ofoigbCi^ 
And  poiqt  to  where  the  Scnph  qiufe 
Their  bloooiiDg  gadaads  twioa^  and  aweqi  the  foUen  Ijit. 

So  wh^.  ifafp  anxioQs  ^r .  is  o'er« 

Ai4  night's  Mack  vdU  isckaiag  fast, 
Magr  tiBo^l  Mem'ry  jield  her  slotoe. 

And  pmnt  to  meoienta  past. 
llaf  Tirtne  shed,  oa  scenes  like-this^; 
TJIobabD  of  antedated  blfss^ 
And  beaivfaig.oaQscioaa  thi«iibithogkieaii> 
Call  to  the  Miaf  death,  the  harbonr  of  the  tomh! 

And,  lo  t  'ti9.psfil«4o  close,  rstaeat 
-  DttUias  they  quit  th*  oneqnal  strife  i 
No  mofo  Ube  pulsf  fbrffols  to  beat>  ^ 

But  starts  anew  to  life.  ) 

Before  the.  saint's  relumio^djeyes/ 
What  beatific  Tfaions  risei     .     . 
Aiound  thecQiich  of  death  they  taior^  • 
Omens  <^  brighter  Mxbes,  and  hacbingers  of  lore. 
. .       <  ,    ' 
.  Triumphant  o'er  these  chilling  fears, , 
And  bright  with  mmestyjiLvine^ 
Of  Heav'n^  free  offered  grace  appean 

Tbe  reno?ating  sign. 
Badiant  #ith  beams'of teofier'd  fife* 
Faith  bids  the  speetnd  glooms'tfetite^ 
While  cherub  forinisinnoto'roQS- (day       ; 
Around  tbe  sacred  cross^  atkd  hysiut  the  chond  by : 

"  Hiii,  Mortal, hail!  whbse  eonstant  ftet 

*'  In  Virtue's  paths  have  treid  serene, 
'^  Tis  Heaven  that  sounds  thy  glad  lotieat^ 

'^  And  gilds  the  parting  scene. 
!"'  Refin'd  fiwBijibn)BLdaiftMai«  see 
/'' .Where fiaascs on  highthe  nqrac  tree; 
"  Mocrwiil  the  Lord  of  4ile«mhoai«lboii : 
"  With  £iith  bait  das'd^  lo«e,;  diaMn  his  ser?ant  now. 

»':».-^  "Tba 


"  Tb6  <!fDfl#,  his  Mcred  MfrHhai  \j&f^ 

<«  Thy  rock  of  «(toiittiit,  behoU ; . 
''  'Am  erowtt  of  thonn  his  Miit)left  wore^ ' 

'' To  clasp  thy  brows  with  gpld« 
"  The  sting  of  agony  is  past« 
*'  The  cii)>  of  vengeance iifiraiiiVI  fet  last 
'  By  Hi«l,'  wKo  ^e  from  ftiraMdm  fvee, 
'  Eddtir'd  ^  t^ins  of  Death  to  parehase^Heav'o  for  thee  !** 


*  ODE   TO   HOPE. 

[From  the  same.] 

GOM£»Hope>  Eochatrtrev,  comet 
So  4M)loDt  to  begoilo,  * 
Come  with  thy  fmog  onaher*^  mien, 
8iif^heaiiiii^  eys^  and  bww  aoraie^ 
-     And  hoav'o^rected  smile* 
Despair  will  flee, 
'Dti^  ibe,  fffom  thee. 
And  smooth  ^  aker'd  £ront>  aad  jsise  the  bended  knee. 

•.         .       ./ 

What  though  from  hatden'd  guilt 

Thy  proffcr'd  balm  be  driven, 
Tet  Resignation  all  is  th{n(?j; 
Meefila^tshiebowsber  at  theshrhie  ' 
Ofgriitf-dispensng  Heav'flj 
And  though  of  pain 
A  teat  complain^         .  " 

Yet  soon  the'yoe  is  past^  and  a!!  il  peace  again. 

Tbon;dweU'jt,  sTi^eet  nynopb,  on  high, 

Eej^Qtc.  from  woridly  strife, 
Secui^.  within  thy  calm  retreat, 
-  t     Thou  hear*sr  tbq  storms  at  distance  beat , 
Ot' sublunary  life*. 
,  JFrom^the  rudcsea,    ,  .  , 

.  Of  troubles  free. 
Its  melaDcboty  .waves  can  never  reach  to  thee !  .    . 

Yei  not'With  cold  neglect 

Hxm  scorn*st  the  suppliant*s  prayer— 
The  b&lf-foFm'd  wish/ the  stifled  sigh,  ^ 

'      ^  TothinB!aerial.mansioil'%» 
And  find  a  harboor  there. 

O'er 


lomo  iotim%m  oi'm,  WW. WW*  Pf  ff8fl»- 

-When  firstJpjiiiigHJppjfguili,.,. 

This  op'nifig  w^i  M  lifwn*-  • 
How  4ift4PPQri>M  W»Ji  ^UKt-cHBTr  ; 
8rt  POVJT,  IP  thy  4fqpptive  w^  . 
^  Ad4  colours  not  its  own !  ' 
How  bright  with  gkams 
Of  rapture  seems 
Jbch  unsubstantial  fonn«  that  gilds  the  infant*s  draaras  I 
/ 
Tints  of  a  brighter  sky, 

j'e  dear  Ulusions,  stgy! 
CUiit  not  the  visionary  soul. 
That  fondly  quits  yon  mild  controul^ 
lijbr  ^ee  so  swift  awny. 
As  Tision^  of  Relight 
In  sleep  that  wing  tk^ax  flight, 
Ye  caUQ  each  aniious  Hhooght^  and  ^em  the  teart  Boon  light 

In  fete-encircled  baiic. 
Tost  on  the  stormy  sea, 
'  ■   mie sailori^ws the waf ry waale^ 
Bemembers  ev'iy  danger  past. 
And  breiktbes  a  pray*r  to  thoe. 
Wide  x>>r  the  footn  * 
Howe'er  ho  rwm. 
He  sees  tbeiiavQii  lUgh,  midis  Ja  Ihomhl  Al]K>me. 

So  when  the  trump  of  war ' 
Excites  each  wild  alarm, 
'  Dhou  only  to  the  drooping  hea^ 
Unwonted  vigour  canst  impart^ 
Ao4  i^rve  the  warrior's  arOL 
Through  all  his  frame 
Expands  thy  iiaroe> 
And  poinU  ihp  tuhe  of  Jeath  with  pvvqp  qun^n^QI^  >!»• 

The  captive's  &)]e4  fprpn. 

Whom  earthly  celb  cqntaipj 
Tbippgh  .r^flbps  of  isiJf^^y  ^o^ming  fy». 
In  all  his  sorrows  thinks  on  thee. 
And  drags  an  oisi^r  cluiin. 
Xby  c^yi  illume 
The  .dungOQo's  ifloom. 
Trim  Nature's  wasted  i^pop,  and  qbosr  thp  Ipodf  tomb. 

Tbf 
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Thy  tend«^  influence  soodiet 
The  lover's  pensive  mind  j 
What  though  his  angry  fair  one  now  f 

In  clouds  invest  her  awful  brow^ 
torglvpnei»kitk>l|ehinl|  .  .    *•■  ; 

Though  long  he  mourn 
Her  haughty  scorn, 
Tet  soon  the  lip  shall  bless^  the  angel  smile  return  I' 

Cotne,  Hope,  en<;hantres8,  come ! 
Let  the  black  tempest  low*r, 
*      .  Yer,  why  on  cv'ry  passing  ^ale  ^s 

Should  forms'  of  bodied  horror  sail> 
In  ev'ry  dood  the  «)iow*r  ? 
Why  figure  ill 
With  treach'xons  ^kiU, 
Amd  am  the  fatal  dact  with  doubie  fosoe  toiHi^ 
All  open  to  our  view. 

Were  Kate's  Kkijk  volsmc  J  wd. 
Oh!  ccM»ldve  see  how  dire  Despair 
fiesettbic  ^iideimess  0f  carc^ 
What  sorrows  must  invade : 
With  many  a  sigh 
Ece -death  wtare  iMg^ 
The  beppiat  ymA  mwM  start,  and  only  wish  to  die ! 

Then  come^  tbydiarma  impact. 

Thy  magic  wreaths  entwine  >  .  , 

J^or  shall  Trnth^s-melancho^  shade, 
..  91iatbid9^ea6h  tinted faU!Bb9pdis4ff«    ^         :^ 
J^ave  ,p«w'r  io  hsniah  thine. 

Yes,  yes,  dc^i^i^,  i 

Whene'er  J  ^rieve^ 
jUill^pKimise  cgmft^it  thou,  siad.ktiae  liiUbdkmprl 
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Sin^hi  anJi  DhcMrtert  Slkgti'Setm&H^  r^B^  OmM  JWiilrt ,  •.    ' 


IN  Ihe  #sctidti  with  i^Mch  %«> 
tiitfilt]r  commeiiGe'  thi«ffHiBpter> ' 
weUiailfhiifoarhave  bat  Mlflfe  tn* 
AMlde>  Ibr  few  jeAtB  bav«>  beed^ 
mwe  biftiHi  thtq  the  clirr^t  ift- 
wbfliimy'iie  ttfictly  caUail  t^id/f^dil 

'  Itit'fimwoHc'of  thw^tesd-iplU^ 
flttt  'dsDMiidt  oar  attention  it  eti-- 
titled<«AHIiKt-H0braica$  seoaniiom 
tittnuu9  aditioaenoy  8k.  A  new 
•fttioa  of  Evenrd  Van  ^lier  Hoo|fbr# 
Hebfew  Mble  j  by  ibe  Rev.  Joseph^ 
Sinoel  C.  P/  Frey/*  Part  I.  8io. 
p^  ids,  pr.  48.  6i.  large  p^p^> 
pr.  ^  While  the  atady  of  oriental 
KteMtuie  if  ^advandug  among  it  ist 
with}  w<mderfai  rapidity;  while  Per* 
itaa  and  Arabic  may  be.  shortly  ex« 
jMBttod  to  become  almott  ea  ^xtea-* 
aiveiy  paraoed  at  CktodL,  and  even 
Sanscrit  and  Chinese  to  oudienoio* 
considerable  pfogitu,  it  isL  highly 
gratifying  lo  na  to  receive  aanttal 
testtmooiea  that  the  langoi^  of  the 
Old  Testamopt  is  in  no  danger  of 
ati^ing  into  oblivion.  The  fini  work 
we  were  caHed  npon.to  notice  in 
onr  last  yearns  survey  was  a  Hebrew 
Bibie*  withoat  pointsi,  after  the  text 
of  KeaDicottji\dtl|  notes  ef  vafioua 


kitoda^  b^f  MV/JBoblbroy J;  vilM^  iw 
wifif'th^  -dlRfA^^^l9B<baiUMiie^*fti' 
MffiSidlfthe>twwm{Mr€atil^AtoiMM^ 
of  ddilort  «Mi^^prinl6K»'  -Abd  w^l 
readers 'Wilt  iiowtoeredtft  tfaftt'Ifi'.^ 
F^fs  edtfijfedn^n  a^fn^tlaf  i«ilfftr/ 
tbottgh%p6or  jMmma^^fHkm^f^ 
by  l)ie  otafKstOn  of  tMltAo|;i0al^  flii4 
explanatitty  hdkm,   b^^'l^^mmm 
eomf^ciMdty  the  isar^dtisHeir^f 
aeeekitaand  ^^wel  jpoiota.    fH»i» 
be  compleaad  in  twelve' oitHy' one 
of  which  is>  to  b^  pabUshed/4ll  alaaiu 
HflternKmtbs.    To  f  iiita^  ahb^peltii^ 
and  aocests  as  ^ccasately^asfortMei  * 
Mr.  Wt%y  say  engaged  scleral  JsAvMi 
oempositora  to  asaiat  trim,  wfita^Mow 
their  childhood^  have  be^^waadbd-^ 
up  to  a^teaHkrity  vHth'tln«panDik* 
tuatedaad  accenloated  Hebiewci  jHst 
has  taken  the  lexltofftriiiiiMaiiibbpa' 
as  his  mote  imiftediate  stand^rd^aBi* 
makes  the  edition^VaadeaHMi^kl^ 
Gonlbrm-tO'it;  andxoolpareilLitiihs 
Poops,  the  Dotch  hibliaal  iarkidaoi 
be  spotted  with  a  great  hmltMa^  of. 
errors*    .  •  . .    •  *    •».:•#* 

ItisthialaU  aod^.T 
part  of  tbephm  that  we^chihUf  < 
appiove«.  In  walily  ii'iaaimiaioi 
to  call  it  4  ^oew  adidMaofif an  dor 
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Hoc^ht,  for  it  is  a  mixt  rendering 
of  Van  der  Hooght  and  Poops  3  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of 
the  alterations  iu  the  acceniuaiion 
and  punctuation  of  the  (oitt,  intro- 
duced into  it  as  corrections  from  the 
latter,  would  be  regarded  as  errwrs 
by  the  fornacr.  Such,  however, 
must  ever  be  the  case  upon  a  recurs 
rence  to  the  old,  and,  as  we  were 
till  now  in  hopes,  almost  exploded 
use  of  the  Masr  (noD).  Upon  which 
subject  we  shall  take  leave  to  re- 
naark,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
reader^  that  the  Hebrew  Bible/ in 
its  earliest  state^  consistently  indeed 
with  the  form  of  most  oriental  books 
of  high  antiquity,  was  written  with- 
out any  breaks  or  divisiops  in  its 
text  J  into  chapters,  verses,  or  even 
words  i  every  individual  letter  being 
plfi^edat  an  equal  distance  from  that 
which  follow^  it  throughout  every 
separate  book.  And  hence  when 
brea)cs  and  divisions  were  first  intro- 
4Mced,  as  a  new  scheme,  it  is  easy  to 
c4HiQ^ve  what  vast  differences  must 
have  listed  in  the  difierent  copies 
of.every  trauscriber  who  undertook 
10  detenhine  for  hinoself.  .The 
Masr,  or  Masora,  is  a  scheme,  drawn 
up  from  tradition,  that  endeavoured 
to  remedy  thi?  variety  of  lection,  by 
nooibering  not  only  every  chapter 
and  section,  ^ut  every  verse,  word, 
and  letter,  of  whieh  every  book  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament consists*,  and  this  by  the  in- 
troduction either  above  or  below  of. 
i4»we]  -pmnts*  acoecils.  and  pauses. 
Who  mrere  the  Aathors  of  this  pre- 
leadrdiy  iufaUible  canon  we  know 
oot*  Jiy  many  of  the  rabbins  it  is 
assoElod  to  be  coeval  with  the  de- 
li vcrjr  of  the  law  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sisttf  having  been  communicated 
to  him,  in  their  opinion,  at  the  same 
time>^  and  handed  down  to  posterior 
ag^  af  the  Jaws  lay  tradition,  which 
iu/'reaSty  is  the  direct  English  of 
.    I8U. 


the  term  Masr.  There  are  others, 
again,  who  assert  that  the  system 
was  invented  hi  the  time  of  Ezra ; 
while  Dr.  Kennicott.  and  many 
other  Very  cxccMeTit  Hebraists,  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  older  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth,  and  Morimis 
than  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen^ 
tiHy  9f  the  Christian  era.  fie  tHia 
as  it  may,  since  we  sre  totally  igno- 
rant who  first  invented  it,  and  what 
authority  its  inventor  had  for  his 
own  opmion  rather  than  for  that  of 
any  other  ancient  copy,  affording  a 
different  division  or  punctuation,  it 
ia  obvious  that  even  itom  tho  first 
to  its  present  state,  the  Maso- 
retic  copy  must  have  been  as  ojpen 
to  the  charge  of  comipliDn  as  anf 
rival  copy.  But  if  this  be  triM  dif 
tlie  Masoretic  text  at  first,  and  whe» 
in  its  own  view  immaqulate,  what 
ought  to  be  our  opinion  of  the  dif^ 
fbrent  maouscrlpts  9nd  impresswna 
of  it,  even  the  most  perfect  of  them, 
which  bavesini^e  been  drcolcfited 
through  the  world,  encnmbesed  uA 
perplexed  with  this  immcatse  bar** 
den  of  diacritic  marks 4  oSregAl  and 
mbdsterial  attendants  (for*  so  'tba 
Hebrew  grammarians  denot*  theif 
accents) ;  of  Saheph-katdns,  and 
saheph-gadols,  pashta«  and  banne-^ 
paras,  shal-shakths,  andmareake- 
phalas,  and  multitudes  of  other 
names  et^ually  b^trbaroiTs ;  of  which, 
although  it  requires  an  ex  ten* 
sive  code  of  laws  to  mavkhal 
them,  and  Bohlhis  is  said  to  hnve 
wasted  seven  long  years  in  vain  ef^ 
fort  to  this  purpose,  neither  he,  nor 
at)y  one  else  has  ever  been  able  Xd 
point  out  the  practical  use. 

We  have  thrown  bet  these  hints^, 
because  wo  are  sorry  to  find,  that 
after  all  the  labours  of  Capellas,  and 
Kennicott,  and  various  othercxcd- 
lent  Hebraists  to  subdue  the  almost 
intniMTtabld  prejudit:^  tbdt  formeriy 
subsisted  \vi  favour  of  this  perplexity, 

U  and 
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•nd  the  siccess  wikJb  whiflb  we.  had 
ilattef^  ourtelyev  ibeir   ei^eitions 
lud  at  length  been  crowned,  we  arc 
«noe  nore  thieatcnod  with  being 
bixN^^bt  back  to  all  the  Masoretic 
tnuhoCtbe  nrbbioieal  pedi^oguesas 
Ihe  ooljr  sure  toterpreter  of  the  He- 
brew Scripture !  friie);^  thU.  U  not 
•  the  wif  toexcitQ  A  general  (aste  for 
« Ihe  Hebrew  Uo^ua^e,  or  a  gene- 
ni  oadentandipg  of  U: . oor  will  the 
ttddttaonai  i^pense  that  mu^t  hereby 
'he  iocmiKdr  and  which  it  appears 
will  fsoder  the  book  iacapaUe  of 
:  being  add .  uedec  two,  guineas  aad  a 
half  ^  ihesaiall*and  three  guineas 
iior  khe.bfger  oopiei^  be  a  meaQa  of 
miginiiiiling  its  circalation. 

'f  Hebrew  Criticisiv  and  Poetr/ ; 
:  er  the  P^tria4x:hal  BlesaiDg  of  Isaac 
atiid>/ac»b»  oietrieally  analyzed. and 
traoslajted ;.  with  appendices  of  read- 
ings aod  interpretations  of  the  four 
geeater  pcophets,  intcrspeiaed  with 
.  metricallraiishition  andoompositibii ; 
Old  with  a  catma  of  the  prophecies 
of  fiahiain  and  Habakkuk ;  of  the 
.  Songs  ef  Deborah  aod  Hannah,  and 
of  4he  Ittoeptatioas  of  David  over 
:  Saul,  Jofialhan  and  Abner>  metri- 
cally tranaksted :  also  with  the  table 
of  first  lessons  for  Sundays^  paged 
with,  references*  By  George  Scnxiers 
Clarite,  D,  J>-  Vicar  of  Great  Wal- 
thaoi,  Essex/*  «vq.  pp.  440.  ,We 
hove  l^ree  the  whole  of  this  voluroi- 
Rooatiile*  asanawerkig  the  purpose 
/of  a  table  of  conteata.  Dr*  Clarke 
is  didiiicof  great  coari^g^  flMd  lipecu- 
latleUt  and  we  have  heeq  about 
e^uaUir  pleased  and  di^!eased.witU 
his  ateempls.  His  preface  is  an  ex- 
Cfaordtoary  cofnp€>fiitio<v  .  With  -uu- 
oallfid.&c.and  erroacpvks  concesston* 
he  admits  that  the  authors  of  the 
creeds  and  articles  of  our  established 
church  ^f  have  endeavoored  to  iinite 
iu  one  bond  of  religious  coasent, 
error  on  all  hands,  Jhr  ihe  mutual 
^Qoipf  allj  the  error  of  Origen,  of 


Jerome*  and  of  the  chorch  of  Jtorne 
with  the  error  of  Calvipj  of  {jother, 
andof  Grptios — ^for  where,  is  homao 
perfection  V  And  asserting  that  this 
has  been,  done  for  the  mumaijgwd 
qf  all,  and  having  becob»q  -the 
national  creed,  or,  in  his  own  ian- 
guage,  .that  which  is  uppermosi,  be 
calls  upon  sectaries  of  evejj  descrip- 
tion to  accede  to  it ;  "  there  cer- 
tainly,(says  he),ought  to  be  no. quar- 
rels on  account  of  religion.  If  sub- 
scription isuhe.law  of  the  land, 
every  one  ought  to  subsqibc.'*  We 
have  not  time  to  point  out  all  the 
errors,  and  evil  tendencies  of  so.  wild 
and  visionary  a  dedaration  and  cqu- 
elusion.  .  From  what  source  h9s>  Dr. 
Clarke  ascertained  that  the.doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  haveJbeen 
derived  from  the  pages  and  doctrines 
of  all  these  various  and  discordant 
writers,  ralhei:  than  from  the  pages 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  to.  which 
they  .  all  appeal  ?  And  fhun  what 
source^  more  especially^,  has  this 
beneficed  son  of  the  chcut±  inade 
the  galling  discovery  that  th^  are  a 
compilation  of  the  different  errvrs 
of  these  different  writers? — That 
error  of  any  kind  can  ever  beyhr  lAr 
good  of  all  ,-r-\^zX  if  it  oooldbcso, 
this  wonl(J  be  a  sufiicient  reason  for 
•  subscribing  to  crror^  or  that  xfi^5cri^ 
tion  of  any  kind  is  in  fact  Me  I.A.W 
of  the,  land?  How,  m9rQ0vei:,  tiie 
errors  of  tSrptius,  who, was  bom 
to  wards, >  the, close  of  (lie.  sij^teenth 
century »  ccn  have  eutei^.  ii^o  an 
estab)  ishment  which  >Mas  oomm^ced 
half  a  century  before,  Jus  l»rtfa, 
and  completed  half  a  oumi^ry, be- 
fore he  was  <^agCt  we  roust  \cxvri 
to  come  f ^  ure.  enUsipn  of;  his jlaAcy 
to  det^ii^ine;  and  in  the  m^)9c£i!e 
shall  r  content  ourselves  with,  be- 
lieving in  the  more  correct  view  of 
the  Bishop  of.Lipcolo^  thatt*',our 
church  14  jpqt  Lutheran  ^-r^t  is^  »ot 
CiJviofstipiT*-ii  B  not.  Aiuienlaiai-^ 
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If^^^cRtrTu'HAV.  If  h  built  tipon 
fh'e  apostles  and  prophets,  J«stis 
CfeHst  himself  being  the  chief-cor- 
'ner-5tone.'* 

"We  paw  to  consider,  in  few  words, 
Dt,  Clarke's  schenoe  for  measuring 
und   asdehaining    Hebrew   poe  ry. 
I'hat  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testo- 
ment'wcrc  originally  composed  in  a 
metrical  arrangement.  Is   now  ad- 
mitted by  every  one ;  but  tlte  ru!cs 
of  Hebrew  prosody  being  no  longer 
yiio^'h,  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  metre  are  altogether  conjectu- 
ral.    Dr.  Lowth  supplanted  Bishop 
JriiiTc,  but  did'  rtot  establish  any  thing 
Tcrj'  satisfactory  instead  of  the  btiild- 
itig  he  pulled  down.     Dr.  Clarke  is 
dissatisfied  Avith  Dr.  Lowth,  but  his 
own   iJtkoty,   though  ingeoibus,  is 
too  unsoHd,  and  requires  too  many 
racrilices  in  rhe  common  reading  lo 
Tiarcany  chante  of  popularity  or 
longevity.     His  key-stone  is  the  pa- 
faTlclIisrti  orf  line  wiih  line  5  and  the 
principles  he  h^  erected  upon  this 
basis  are  the  following :  he  contends 
^'  1st,  That  the  metrical  lines  of  the 
Hebrew  writers  never  consisted  of 
more  than  four  terms  or  words ;  not 
i^xcepting  verr  small  ones,  such  as 
«^  and  m ;  and  admitting  vcny  rardy, 
if  ever,  two  words,  joined  t6gethcr 
by  niaccaph,  as  one.      2dly  >  That 
Such  lines  mo?t  commonly  h?iveonly 
tliree  words,  which  often  stand  by 
themselves,  and  also  are  not  seldom 
fhte-rmixcd  with  those  of  foUre.  And 
3dlj,  That  both  the  lines  of  four 
^vords^  and  those  of  three  are  very 
frequently  succeeded- b)'  a  line  of  only 
t^'o' words  joined  to  them ;  usually 
by  the  conjunqtion  i;  which  com- 
prehends ah  understood  repartition  of 
one  or  more  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posif  ichi  in  th«  imraedJately  i^reccding 
line;    and  sometimes  also  by  the 
f6rcc  of  some  term  in  that  preceding 
line,  the  repietition  of  which  term  is 
to  be  Understood  as  introdocing  tht 


verse  nf  two  words."'  Thfslastvdie 
is   subject    to^  ctttaiti    excepiioiis, 
which  the  writer  eodeavoiifB  to  cx« 
plain  and  account  for.    The  tbeoty 
is  altogether  bypothellcal ;  botoov 
chief  ota^oclico  to  it  is^  tbat^  io«adci 
.to  bring  the  received  HetoOw  text 
into  conformity  with  it,  it  is  oeote- 
sary  to  suppose  an  almost'  perfetoat 
extsteiice  of  veilMil  enrotA,  and  to 
throw  out  rtiMtifd  the  longer  mcrd^ 
for  shorter,  and  awoy  of  tbeshoitef 
for  longer.    A  sitiffle  example  amkt 
sufffce,  f n  JacolJ^s  bles^og^upon  hi# 
sons,  Geffi<xlix.  2(^U>ispioplnaie4 
that  V  Ashurshall yield' rapA 4mn«- 
ties,  fdeHcims  f^iO  /^'  ov,  «•  Mr; 
Green  has  it  «'<dMlities  .for  k  king)'* 
the  orighial  is^^D  «3t9t>  ibr  xhig 
phrase  is  too  long-  ibr  De.  Clarke** 
principles  of  Hebrew  I  and  life  0011^ 
sequence  is jtbM  llM^Cdmmdf)4«adi]l^ 
must  be  incortect.aodt^t  tbo-sborc 
terni  py  should  be  miopted  iii'  itt 
steod.     We  ^ave  itot  space  sfiffi^ar 
critical  examittatlon  of  (Dr.  OlAte'ff 
translatiotM  $  but  Ihongb-  ibany  of 
bis  hints  are  itigeiiiooa,  'aod«  liiw'of 
the  changes  wbidr-he^propoeet^*' 
haps  admissible,  we  e*nfiOt  a4ttAt6 
the  soh  of  taste  be  irtMifestriti'liia 
version,  atKl  have  very  aeldom  been 
able  to  prH^r:it  to  that  of  Lowth, 
filaney,  Greem,  Dodson,  SitmM,  of 
even  Geddes,  to  siy  notbiAg  Of  cut 
very  excellent  tfModard  readefieg. 
There  is,  in  our  opkiioO)  a  •  great 
awkwardness,  instead  of  an  iiB^rove^ 
ment  upoo  the  established  leciton,iil 
giving  the  particle  t  ao  often  tlie  force 
of  even  instead  of  and  t  of  wlMOb  sb4 
following,  selected  at  random,  may 
serve  as  atr  exampte,  atkl  'with  wbLk 
wc  are  compelled  to  coodiide^  Dan*, 
ix.  24. 

Stv^aiyytays  ascNthsKiaiss  app«lttMd«c» 

,«h««» 
CoQcerniog  thy-^t^ple,  rU»-concenilDg  4- 
city 

AgffvfmtM 
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.•4WnW^^^^^<P«  t^-confine  each-re- 

.  ^tJVfh>ti>iatnKlvce.f|HKqvttta^^  andeot- 
umes,      '  '       * 

J  ftnaonigiwiBi  tarn  M^wpaM^mtiu^, 

^'  Tbc!  Qphi9D  i .  <>r  the  TliMlogjr 
of  the  S«rp0iit>  flii4  the  Uoity  of 
6ed$  cooipvebeDdiog.  tlic  Cofrtoais 
oC  lbe'fQptt..f»iicicat  people^^  wl^o. 
%a»  MMlnifM  rto  a^jr  Mm  8a- 
9Mit;fof^UieSerp«atto,tbe  &U  gf. 
die  ^aob  Witb  critical  Remarks 
e»i)r..Adaiii  Gbirkcs  ^AOfititioiu. 
ODlbfttaa^ectm  the  bool^  of  Geper. 
M  ?  J|r  Jflk*  Bdlfmy; .:  8,yo,  m* 
ia6v  Wl^Iieyeieftea  had  <K:ca#ioa: 
IQ.  obierfe  that  tlie  prcycot  49gq 
^gmrephHpiPpliefs  andgrave  phi-. 
Uagiactr'  ent^ibito^oca-  imj^g^tioa. 
thao  the  putsent  race  Af  poeta.  The 
panlea  h^Sim*  .4i».  arc  ^dditkmal 
peaofrief >ibhe.  Amth  of.thu  ohsej^var. 
tiott.  Dc4^1am;Clarkehai/4i^^e(2» 
Mbapa^^vtiR^  tlyat ibe tooiptorof 
SiiVit>  Ihe^gaideii^  of  Jgdcn.  was  ao 
iiiiKi#lioCibe  a^.  J(iod--a  lyoedea  of 
wWM[[-<Maiig-r-ap|iaieptV  the 
8ioM[|.ifiatfr«a,.or  TcegJodytfs  of 
UfMi^Q«».jbiilk(Wbetbcr  the.A^icao 
nvicy^i  BoRgo^  -or,  the  Bocpean  va* 
riotf  Joah»i  mr^  are.  iH^t.  «cbdide»tl)i; 
kimaeftof.iMi:.  JBcllaa^  ha&^^n 
HHMkiWitbiKilotj^  fancf,..aDa  p^r-. 
liap«an#HwD4ff!aai4  ib^  tbe.,a^ore. 

terdJmAm^^^PQ^  .ojF  crocodile;, 
hutiiriwilif^ife  t^' variety  fif  .ifeic^sTHe 
m  itf  thefiipgfibdG^vlM^^^  ifj^sfacr 
Mun^r^^mm^  Ao4/ :  #  .forxug: 
kflflriDg.dnawed:  up  W^Mji>  vith^ 
vaHabtiodaiMepfprmtflctyi^lpj;^ 
VI  qnte:to,gii^Jt  the  ^K;9fh]aape\^ 
bittoric.&aj  the  latter  haaibl^ait^ed 
hvok.  i^/tm$ypmSibu$^  aod,,bv  evc^i 
carried  hia-  lyamrrbea  iqto  pntnX^ 
myiMohgjf.  m  well  .as  et/mplogy.j 
eod  the  judfmeot  of  the; Jpi^blic.  ts 
aoir.appealed  to  for  a  ytroict,  m  to 


whi9b  of  the  tw6  leamed  mfihitbi 
haye  made*  the  nearest  approti* 
m^tipo  to.  reality.  For  ourselves  we' 
shall  only  observe^  that  in  the  ne^v 
equal  destructiod  of  bypotfaesis^R^Inkxi 
each  bai^  given  to  the  other^  oothixi^ 
appcarp  to  remain  tousb^tto  cw- 
tiQue  the  vulgar  name  ofserpemL  axt^ 
the  vulgar  system  of  belief,  thkt  tht 
shape  assu(T>ed  by  the  tedipterWar 
ofao  ophite  .or  serpentine  app^arauob.^ 
We  ^re .  sprry^  however  to  rettiatk.' 
tbat  ip  this  nne-spun  pursed -tdf 
truths  Ihe  latter  champion  ;sbdlil^ 
have  dealt,  in  bard  blowit;"^db^ 
merely  against  a  system,  bat^^n^fist 
a  character:  ^  and  tbat  fh^'mt^ 
accuracy  of  |iijB  antagonist  shfidd' be 
qalled  in^jaestton  as  tv^tt  ^  .Bft 
etymological  and  Iherarjr'  coivpcv- 

DCSS. ''  "  ^''    *''-^ 

'*  The  Psahns  Evangelitetfj^  itT  IT 
continued  explanat^a;  '  i^tHcABik 
are  seep  the  unitv  of  divine^  trelby 
t^  harmony  of  the  OhI'imA'New 
Testament,  and  the  petblSir'  dbc* 
trines  of  Christianity  io  agrWtnent 
with  th^'experiencp^  "of  bcHems  in 
all  ag6s.  sy  Richard  Baker«^  D.  D. 
&c/'  8vo.  pp.' 412.  ThelaffterpAt 
of  tbis  very  tull'title  is  hptexpiesM 
with  mu(^  penpicuTty:  'Ybcr'i6c- 
irines  of  Christianity  fre  pot'tir  tifi 
sougtt  Yot  fn  tile  ej^eri^tci'^  be* 
liters,  but  in  the'wHtteti'liil^M'  of 
Qod.;  and  the  gt'eatef  oumbeiitf  fiie 
pecuUar  dfictnncs  of'C&ratialfily^ 
are  pot  slibjects  o{txp!§rU$df  btttof 
pure/aitk  Yox  the  r^t'-tfifefeiAii- 
tion  •^\&iWi\^or%  higl^  M^. 
worthy,;  tuV4.'Wght^«Stbl3dtf  *« 
r^^uires  a'de^  of  dKcefiiiiiitihi^iid 
penetraBcin*,  wHiiib  falls' ;io')ft«  4i^i 
pf  feW,  pe^bips/  sti^t&f'4<^^^i^ 
9it>  mah  V  and  whiBi^^b^<1»il 
nptalwaysMcrf  'to' tbe  MtiiVf. 

poetry 'bb^W  tNvo'i 
]^s,V^t^  and'  tmSi^^^Wm 
exote)fic  andf  WbtcrKr/y  ibejaiik%n 

was 
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Vil9  calletl  vhea  praetised  by  the 
pbjlp$opbera»  has  be^n  camitibn  td 
^^crii  nations  in  alt  ages  V  the  In- 
d)wj  tiicUts  of  the  Vcdanta  school 
cstoaiiupicatcd  it  equally  to  the 
Qipjifc  poets,  and  the  old  academtoft 
<rf.prce?e,  and  to  the  ancient  Hush- 

?igjsj,..aDd  roodero  Sufis  of  Pe^sla^. 
be  Uuogavinda^  or  Songs  of  Jaya- 
d^iw,  areexpreasly  of  this  d^ffcrip^ 
tiqn,  as  are  also  the'^**  Loves  of 
I^il^  aod  Majnun"— .whether  that  of 
iKizaoxi  or  of  his  elegant  rival.  Both 
tijief^, subjects  indeed  Have  a  striking 
resemblance'  to  the  very  exqofsitd 
'f  Scpfi  of  Songs" — ^andare  Admitted 
in  4KeMa«havi  to  be  descriptive,  in 
Lt^i|:  (gurativc  or  mysteWous  mean- 
^P8>  o^ Reunion  of  the  human  soul 
witj)  t|^e  divine  apirjt.    It  is  possible 
thatHafiz  has  occastonally  aTtempted 
i^E^^tUngof  the  same  .kind-^for 
vjti^bioi  also  LaiK  appears  in  many 
instances  to  in^port  the  o^ihipresent 
spirit qf^Ood.    But  it  is  a  difBcult 
matter,  even  for  a  Sufi  himself,  to 
determine    in   every    case'   wher^ 
tbp  spiiUual    sense    begins  _pf.  is 
c^nnocted  with  the  corporeal,  anii 
where  it  ought  to,  be.  understood' 
in.a'^rporcal  view  alpne..  . 
.   ^  It  is  ,not  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
U  that,  the  Doets  ;of  Jiidea  sh^iuld 
bf,ve  indulged  in  the  same  subiinde 
and^  mystical  taste :  sometirpies  weav- 
ing ^  spiritual  all^ory  into  a  tem- 
P9C191    paxraiive,  ,  aj&d     sometimes 
wl>^n  soa^iqg  iappjh' *bo1der  wings, 
af)4  drawing  direct  inspiration  from 
"sSio^  WlV;  and  /'  SiWs  brook.** 
«$iaj^ini;jper86balincid^ts  l(lie  vehicle 
fif  ^acred  prophecy". '  .That"  th^is  waii 
f^pca^il^  in"  a  variety  of  instances^ 
Wjth  thj?  holy  palmist,  ishnques- 
ftionablejfroai  the  reicrenctis  whidi 
«rq  4ist^ctly  no^de    to  partionlar 
P^Wgf/i^thp  Psalms  by  out  Saviotir 
a^nd  1^»  4^iQpIei,^  and  which  are  that 
<i»racliy  explained.     But  ^hH  thi 
-wkale,  or  nearly  the  whojc  of  the 


ptalqss  31^  imbned  whh  the  sam* 
<iouble  ^nse,''i»  tik>re,  W|^miStt^» 
tbaftsBf  n)aiir:o«ght4o.4i)»8m.tiU  he 
has  giveii  evident  pfMf^W^ft  being 
expressly  inspireif  tO'  ttrike  ^ttdi  tta 
assertioDv:    -Yec^  if.  it  b^  doifjbtfiii 
wbet^6r  the  book  «f  |>9aiiii8>  •loept 
in  the  cases  actually  refen^d  to  in 
^  Nfe^;r  Testament,*  contain  any 
secomiih'^  import  «t  »!!;  itinoA  bar 
stiH  ^re  detibtftit  as  t^  Ito  Becoo^ 
,  dar^  inoiport  itsdf,  and  '<tf 'cxtnsme 
difiScuHy  aiid' delicady  t&  pomett^m^ 
specific  jmcrpretaHon.     'fiii^^wker 
ifiay  hai^  h;afigeii»ed'^ofmcOy  iif 
vatious  itistances,  for'aflf  llunf'wv 
know  to  the  ton^tity,htwt  hafr 
no'key^fb  lead  t)te  ^v»mA;  imt  im- 
has  certainly  applied  sev«#afl  itf  theoi, 
as  the  fifty-fiht  for  esaitipkrto  out 
Savibuf/i^ich  a^iu  a  mttltitiide:af 
rcsspects  adverse  to  the  sp«€leaiJpQ|it/>^ 
of  his  character.         *     *   •    5^  ...r; 
*"  Remarks  on  the  V^iofi  ef  tlw 
Ne\r'Tesfament,  hitdy '^Jted^bTf 
the  Onitarianr.     By^'tW^Itev.  Bdi:' 
ward^Narcs,  M.  A.  Ar.*^' 8f oi  ppr 
280:  The  Tersionofthe  New  Testae 
went  here  referred  t#,  #Ad-by  ifaec 
editors  entitled ^ an  tMpv^ed-^t^ 
^on^bpoti  rhb*  ba^s  of  A^biilMp 
Net!vcom5e>  new  irMifllitioif>-*n^M^ 
noticed  by  tts  in  the  deilArtlneftt  ^ 
Dohiesttir  literktiQ^m  ibt  l€i)^:  T^ie- 
tftritt^ties  beibretis  ibrm^idose  «od 
corioos  inqnirt'  iilfe  iller^tiMure  of 
this  Vofk,  attd  thcf  pi^bprfety-  of  i«» 
being ^If^denomhia^ed  aXt'^fmo^ed 
▼ersidn.    l%e  styles  Is 'hRAegaiit  att4 
rautologfca)  \  bat  the'  afgumettt  "^iii 
adhiTrttbl]^  stipported  H^mwo  kotk 
the  best  ^tibonttes,  cot»proke«itvo 
hi  its  flcoM,  keeti  kk  its^pmtift>  and 
8ii(9dessail  Itfe'it*  eenckMPftai.^  licit 
morebvef  conducted  witht  a  liberality 
Which  always  charmft  OiKwben  wo 
tbeet  With'tt^  and  wMch'-we  have 
teldomort^everseeiiextoeded.  We 
iafneht  ektteflfiely  tbat^we  are  m^ 
ebpable  i9f  followtng  ^  this  ytvf 
'    '  -  atodioiii 
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ittfdiotit  and  recondite  ind^ttoa 
throQgh' the  whole  of  its  dtscursivte 
range.  It  is,  however,  the  les&  ntr 
cessary,  as  we  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  Unitarians  themsebes 
ire  by  no  meant  satisfied  with  the 
ix^ork  it' exposes,  and  admit  that  the 
present  improvement  calls  for  other 
tfuprovements  of  varioas  kinds  to 
render  it  correct. 

^  Mr.  Nares  justly  objects  to  thit 
act  of  making  a  stalking-horse  of 
|he  venerable  name  of  Newcombe^ 
In  order  to  introdnce  it  with  a  better 
rracc  before  the  public.  **  It  has  in 
wet,  (observes  he),  no  determinate 
basis  or  standard."  Its  deviations 
from  Newcombe,  whom  it  professes 
to  take  as  its  general  guide,  are  not 
less  than  750;  and  those  from 
Griesbach*8  second  edition,  wliich  it 
also  appeals  to  as  an  authority  of  tho 
utmost  weight,  as  well  as  those 
from  the  received  version,  a>e  also 
very,  numerous.  Many  of  these  are 
pointed  out  in  notes  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  page  ;  but  a  great  number  "  not 
duly  noticed  or  pointed  out  to  the 
reader  as  they  ought  to  be**  are 
Candidly  and  with  much  literary 
iabour  exhibited  by  an  Unitarian 
Reviewer  in  the  Monthly  Reposr* 
tory  for  March,  April,  July  and  Oc- 
tober, I8O95  who  at  the  same  time 
regrets  that  neither  Gr^esbach  nor 
Wctstein,  noi^  MiHs,  nor  Wells,  nor 
Kewtombe,  nor  the  received  version, 
nor  in  fact  a«y  standard  text  has 
been  adhered  to  5  allowing  that  it| 
consequence  of  this  defioltbrymode 
of  selection  they  are  open  to  the 
powGtftil  charge  of  altertng- the  scrip? 
lures  tp  suit  their  own  purpose. 
Mr.  Narei  justly  reprehends  the  act 
of  printing  ki  italidj  and  hhut*pat^ 
ting  a  strong  mark  .of  sttsplcioo  upbo 
the  narrative,  from  ch.-i.  16  to  the 
pnd  of  ch.  ii.  of  St:  Matthew  f  aoi 
frpm  pb.  i,  ^tJH  eai  of  du  iii  of  Sti^ 


Iinke  :  and  very  satiafactanl]^  pwots 
ont  the  slendeKDOfts  of  the  tesi^wioof 
appealed  to  in  opposition  to  th^ 
genuioeoess;  thestrength  of tfaetesiU 
mony  in  favoar-ef  the  same  j  and  tke 
sophistry  eierciaed  by  the  editors  ib 
their  endeavour  to  avail  tberaaelvesof 
thefonncr:  in  various  parts  of  which 
they  .endeavottr  to  prove  too  mocb 
for  thdr  own  purpose.  Thu»*e9« 
peciallyr*' if  the  account,*'  say  Aey, 
<^be  true,  (namely,  that  oar  Savknif 
was  born  at  Bethlehem,  acoordto;  10 
both  the  above  Scripture  narratives) 
the  proper  name  of  Jesus,  Qccordiog 
to  the  uniform  custom  of  the  Jews, 
would  have  been  *'  Jesus  of  fietk- 
Icbera,"  not  <*  Jesus  of  Nasareth.*' 
UpoO'  which  Mr,  Nares  observes, 
first  that  the  uniform  custom  of  the 
Jews  would  by  ik>  means  necesaarUy 
demand  the  former  appellatioti ;  mod 
secondly  that  by  thus  insisting  ufNm 
it  that  our  Saviour  was  not  bam  at 
Bethlehem,  the  editors  give  a  pbtn 
declaration  that  he  was  in  no  rcspeist 
the  Messiah:  for  It  appears,  sayt 
he,  to  have  been  generally  held  tkit 
Messiah  should  not  only  *'eomo«C 
the  seed  of  David,  but  out  oC  the 
town  of  Bethlehem,  where  Da«i4 
Was,"  as  it  is  expressed  John  ^ii.  41t, 
with  reference,  no  donbt>  to'Mkah 
v.2,which  theGbaldeeparaphraarex* 
pressly  applies  also  to  the  Messiah^.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  critical  and 
wdl-conductedexamination,  we  ob- 
ject to  Mr.  Nares's  substituttoa  of 
Jngelus  Rtdemptar,  or  An  get  ofika 
Covenant,  for  the  simple  and  ea- 
pressrve  term  ff'ord  in  the  ^peitkig 
pf  St*  John,  and  for  which  the  Unl- 
tanaos  have  substituted  tngdom,  as 
though  X^yo^  and  o^cftct  were  ay  no* 
ii)'mou8  terms>  than  which  no  idea 
t»n  be  more  absurd;  ibrtf'tlMy 
iveife  so,  then  noan  (th^  cooHndD 
leim  for  untdcm,  in  the  Hcbiew 
licriptUTes)  would  be  iddiacriiiQliaalalf 
femterdd  by  both  thesp  lersaau  the 
^eptiugiat 
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fdr  frQDDubeiag'tbc  fact>  thataUbougb 
noan  Qcctirsoot  las  than  a  hundred 
aodibirty-five  tio^s^  it  is  unlfornaly. 
Xf9df>red  jto^m,  aod  oever  ooce 
Aoyt^p  Wc  chiefly  object,  however, 
m  the  preseot  very  excdleat  piece 
of  criticisai  to  the  author's  calling  ia 
W  hi».  a>»sistaoce  the  -fanciful  powir 
of  the  Greek  article.  His  argument 
ia  io  no  want  of  hypothetical  aup* 
pon^  and  d^girades  it^lf  by  having 
foXH^rse  to  it« 

.  '/  Oiacuraory  Considerations  on 
i)^  Hyppthesi?  of  Dr.  Macnight  and 
otb«m,  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  was 
the  firft  written.  By  a  Country 
Clergyman."  8vo.  pp.  .180.  It  is 
Gonceivod  by  Dr.  M^Knigbt,  that 
frpm  the  manner  in  which  St«  Luke 
opepabUgo8pel>  evidently  importing 
tlMH  his  fnend  or  patron  Tbeophilus 
waa  not  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
a  good  history  of  the  words  and 
works  of  our  Saviouri — and  more 
esiiecialj^  from  his  taking  no  notice 
of  any  one  of  the  other  gpspela,  tbat 
St«  Luke's  must  have  been  first  of 
the  four  established  narrations  ia  the 
order  of  time.  But  upon  this  theory 
it  has  been  asked,,  by.w^y  of  retort^ 
whence  comes  it,  if  St.  Luke's  were 
the^  first  gospd  written  and  published 
in  ihe  order  of  unse,  that  St*  Lukes 
vverrativeis  not  referred  to  by  any 
of  the  other  evangelists  ?  The  object 
o(;tbe  country  clergyman  iato  solve 
thi«  difficulty,  by  averring  that  it  is 
^inferred  to  by  St.  Matthew  in  ch.  ii. 
i.>  '^  Now  when  Jesns  was  born  in 
BetUl«bem  of  Jqdea,  in  the  days  of 
Herod. the  kmg}"  this  passage,  >in 
the  *  writer's  opinion ».  having  ap^/- 
pu^le  r^erence  to  L^ike  i.  d.  It 
lyiay  be^'ijo-^b^t  for  ourselves  we 
have  aoi  been  capable,  of  detecting 
Abia ..nsfef^noey  palpalk  as. we  are 
Mik  is,. by  the  .very  best^csu  wc 
Jmv.^  hptn  «ble  to  apply* 
«  *'<APi|^esta(iot)<oa.thf  (^pheqr 


qwl^wd.in  DaQiel  Ix.  24r-?7t  &c*. 
by  the  Rev.  George  Stanky  Paber,] 
B.  D."  .8vo.  pp.  435.  Kir.  Faber. 
is  dissAtisfied  with  the  calculalions, 
of  former  commentators  upon  the 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks^ 
which  are  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  weeks  (^f  years;  ^nd  diagrec- 
ing  with  Scaliger,  Mcde„  Sir  Isaac . 
Newton,  Prideaux,  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  Blayney,  and  others,  con- 
tends that  the  years  to  be  accepted 
are  solar  instead  of  lunar  -,  and  that 
there  were  only  thiee  decrees^  and 
not  four,  as  some  have  supposed, 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerjsalem* 
There  is  certainly  some  difHculty  iit 
the  usual  interpretation^  but  we  can* 
not  perceive  that  the  passage  is 
much  enlightened  either  by  Mr. 
Faber*s  new  version  or  new  e&plica* 
tion  of  it. 

"  A  Course  of  Lectures,  contain? 
ing  a  description  and  syhtematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  several  branches  qf 
divmity;  accompanied  ^ith  an  ac- 
count both  of  the  principal  authors^ 
and  of  the  progress  which  has  beet) 
m^de,  at  dilTerent  periods^  in  theo* 
logical  learning.  By  Herbert  Alar&b^ 
p.  D.  &c.  Part  11."  Bvo.  pp.  1^4. 
We  noticed  the  fii^t  part  ol'this  very 
excellent  wotk  in  a  preceding 
yolume.  The  part  before  us  con- 
sists of  six  lectures,  devoted  to  a 
critical  inquiiy  into  the  t^ture  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldee,  text  of  the 
Old  Testament^  and  the  Greek  te^&t 
of  the  New  j  the  latter  continued 
lyom  the  publication  qf  the.  Blzivfr 
edition  of  i 624  to  that  of  the  second 
edition  of  Griesbach :  so  that  the 
critical  bistajy  of  the  Bible  ;s  now 
gendered  complete.  I'hc  Margaril 
Proibiisoji:  yejy  ably  supports  the  cha- 
racter and.  \ttj  justly  apprftciarca 
4jie  merits  of  Waltod  and  of  Mills'; 
^d  with  sonaewhat  restrained  indig- 
^>atioo.  ardmadverts  on  the  violent 
^nd  unfoonded  oppositioD  o^  Owen 
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to  tfi«  fattatf,  and  6f  Whit^to  the 
Ifttten  Rt  prtipaMltr  daails  ih^ 
controwersy  between  BUhop  W^U 
ton,  OapMhu  add  Moriotts,  ^  tbe 
ene  side,  and  tfae  two  Baxtot(|i«i 
tho  other,  cbncemii'ig  ikt  ^Chiiitt 
mA  Sai^arHan  cbaractars,  t}i0  aii^ 
ttquify  of  tbe  pointii,  acad  tbe'iii*- 
tegrltf  of  ikt  MasoretR  text  t  wc 
»re  pleased  to  find  that'  he  9tr<A)gfy 
Inelntes  to  th^  tlmplicity  of  the 
Cridca  8aera,  although  be  allows 
Bome  kind  of  authority  to  the  M«- 
iora.  In  his  ninth  lectore  Dr.  Marsh 
aidveits  to  tbe  best  authon  who  have 
gWen  any  account  of  thte  vat-wtte 
editions  of' the  Greek  Testament; 
and  examines 'at  some  length  the 
three  greatsources  of  various  readings, 
nmnmcripts,  ancient  versions,  and 
occasional  citations  in  the  writings 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  father^. 
He  very  justly  di^ommends  all  con* 
jectural  emendations,  unsupported 
by  collateral  authorities:  and  in  his 
account  of  the  different  editions  of 
the  Greek  text  shews  himself  folly 
alife  to  the  indefatigable  exeitionsj 
and  correct  jadgment  of  Dr.  Gries* 
liacfi. 

Having  Spoken  of  the  immense 
mass  of  critical  materials,  which 
this  Dnweafied  investigator  bad  at 
kmgth  accomolated,  he  proceeds  to 
Jtmark,  that  ^  there  is  a  question, 
h^wevtr,  in  res^nre*  of  ititl  greater 
t:(>tiseqaende  than  the  extent  or  even 
the  valiie  <i£  the  drifieal  materialaj 
and  that  is,  have  thbse  tnat^al^ 
l)eefi  j>^^ly  applied  to  tbe  emen- 
datioti  of  the  Greek  text  ?  Iliat<thef 
ytte  eomdiniwuslx/  applied,  b 'tc& 
initted  by  every  roan  -i»  whom 
Gri^baph'i  character  ia  knowti. 
Hif  scropulooa  integrity,  at  ti  ittan 
MXiA  asm  sdieiar,  is  a  aulScieiit  gua^ 
tantee  for  die  honeat  appHeatioki  of 
them.  NieM- hai^  iiis  oontempc^rilia 
ever  qotetioned  bis  learning  or  bk 
judgment,  ff  we  except  Mattbea^ 


^h6 '  wtbttf'^^fli^r  'tb«  rllfltienb^  ^ 
^r^bntar  tttitmoaicy.  ?Ptart  Gitobuiii 
Iras  fd«l!ed  tho^dtttio•  Mvhidipriib 
those  neapedts^^e*  i$wed^«».tbe>f«4>- 
lie,-  that'  hlis  dtHgnnce*  '^fltrtts  aHStf- 
roittedi  that  fali^/calblioAr'Wtt^'eK^ 
tnirooy  thatMr  ^ar«ilitliM)>9('a0'pi«>. 
found,  Md  rhat'iis  judgnjraci-wtta 
directed^  a  dole  regard foiiie'ew^ 
dencebefofe  hifh,  witl,'ihrgeflenil; 
be  allowed  by  tho^  who^haieatwiied 
Ms  edition;  and  arO^M^toappwaiate 
its  meHl».  That  his  deei^ions^'aHb 
tfltt^flyt'tiorrect;  tbat^-m^a/Ztfo^Mp;  bis 
evidenoe  is  ^nicft^  w<slfi«Mi  aa^o 
produce'uAerring  resdhiP;  tbarweiv 
rincss  of  mkid'tukkr  patofiil  iMaai«> 
gatton  has  ^no  ^stance  tiooisioflM 
ati  important  4$^r8i^;  chat  prej«^ 
dice  or  partiaiitjrhais  no  toMt^kb^ 
fenced  bis  geifienil  regaitl^p«mi^ 
cdl  jostree,  inHtid  t>e  affimiattoiit 
whicb  can  Itardiy  apply  to  aBy^edi» 
tor,  however  g6od,  of  greatr  Ba<^ 
at  any^tlmeh^  has  erred;  be  iiaract 
the  same  tim^  enabled  «hbse  wte 
ai^  oom|»etont  judg^  to  'deddarfo' 
themselves,  by  stating  the  eooieod^ 
Ing  evidence  with  deameaa  «ni'prtA 
cision.  Bmcndation  fouivM  *4Nk 
coDjecture,  however*  iageniocH^  hk 
baa  mtmduced  net  in  «  attigle'-m«» 
fftanco:  'tbeyai^  all  foondedi  on 
Ijuot^  amhoHty.'  Our  atteoiibbfTia 
even  aoHbitdd  and  difecad  tonlpc 
atifhorltyr  -     -  ..  :■ 

**  Christian -He^eare^ies  no  PiiSuHt 
with  Kotk3^  6f  theTnmibnibiis  of 
the  Scr}pt«lrfi»  into  tbe'^Oiitottl 
Languages.  Bytba  R^.  Otaitdiaa 
BuohaoiDi  D.  Xh''ape•*^  ^Vor  dtt. 
a6p.  Thii^  la  tme'  <tfl  dac^iBtMiu- 
Wttuctive,  tf^wett^'as'  ooe'~<J^dfif>aUBaa 
latepeattog  ¥0laaa«s^wlridi4ibe  wrhata 
literatuva  «f  the  yeafhaa'pusmwi 
to  us.  it  opettfir,  [ioa^fgreat  degne^ 
a  xi6wwcftiij|  to  u§,  and^pffsatfoiate 
apiftted  deaori^ttobs  'tha'  lijii— I 
obaervatlaM^PtbertwI^ef^^Tbif  80If> 
ject$atid^ainlNa«tc»all  «ie«lMa 

UgWl 


seifesjric  i^iTEfu^Ju-fiiE. 


i^AM^ 


JbigHt3rUpportatot,ttttmgli  riiomt^iir 

^e  V0f7  •eiodleot  Writer,  taol^lds  to 

teim  o^the^SiWerin  aU  theinuaifti- 
iwutongHMof  A4a(^  oter  ii»».Vjaat 
Miteat  of  tUs  aioit  pppiiloiis  divittoa 
0£  the  gbbe.  He  t^e«  .09  an.  ao 
ootttitof  multUodes  of  difibreat  ad- 
fiQDA  and  caH«»  H^bo  to  iiis.  own 
Jiiibwlodge  have  become  iiiiGcre  aitd 
pcnnafieBt€oaT0rts  to  the  Cbristiaii 
€mth,  and  tbit  without  b^viog  io- 
corred  all  the  lemporal  niia  and 
abandonment  by  their  brethren  of 
the  mme  easily  which  has  been  so 
confidently  asserted. by  many  writers 
^o  have  bad  .noting  but  ccmii- 
^noe  to  support  them  < — be  narrates 
the  history  of  Asiatic  Jews^  and 
Syitac  Christians»  who  have  existed 
MS  a  state  of  great  simplicity  and  in- 
aiilatiaa  from  all  other  Jews  and 
•Chiattians^  almost  from  the  com<> 
meaeement  of  the  Christian  era — 
attd  contrasts  these  pleasing  pictures 
-with  most  terri^  descriptions  of  the 
UarhanKis  and  bloody  superstitions 
of  .Jqgg^maBt,  and  the  more  silent^ 
tat  eifiiaUy  reciting  cruelties  of  the 
laquisitioa  at  Goa«  We  have  copied 
largely  ftoaa  this  valuable  work  uiip 
another  department  of  oar  Register  $ 
•ikI  henee^  without  forther  eolai^ing 
ttf^nit  in  the  preieat  place,  sbafi 
refer  onr  readers  to  the  extracts  tb^ 
wdl  4hefe>6nd  imffcaluci^. 
V.  >  f'.  Pimctioal  Piety,  orrthe  InduenoB 
ofrtha/iehgionof.the  heart  onth^ 
joomimtt  oi  the  life.  By  Hannah 
Hpr^i'S  volte  8vo.  a!^ut  pp.  56Q. 
l'he«t9Pla-«ftd'tale«ls  of  the  very  e^- 
fsaiiaDUiQthor  of  tUa  ve^  axoellaot 
9Mh>  «Q'to#-  wiU.hBOWfi  to  'the 
imrMio.'rQiidernaQy  critical'  dtjKxis*- 
aian.^'.aonoafiiiiig  tham-  nipcessaKy^ 
avaD-ihaA'tretime.  .Tbaffobjaataqf 
lsMahiiittio»«re  tha  foKowiog^  which 
atoa  tiMteck'  of  ^$0.  maoj  4listinot 
di4>^to.  .*iB  $toiHwH|r.imii«taffai4 


tttaL  priocifAe^io IIU  Mlstaha9'«a 
nsMgfioBc/  IV.  f  PejPijidic^li'aritgiioii. 
V>  Brayaiv  VZ.  'CuUiitttionj  crf<  a 
4evaiaooal  spirit.  -  VIL  Tha'Lovo^isf 
G0d,H  >Vlli.  The  band  of  iGod^to 
hot  a<)l»ioiwlcdged  in  the  daily  'CUr 
imroatsnGes  of  life*  JX.  Chiai- 
tianitf  ttoiversai  in  its  requiaitioat. 
•X.  Christian  bdinesf.  xLOnthe 
oomparativaly  small  fujks  and  viffl 
t«ies,  XII.  $elf*Examtnatien,,  Xilf. 
SaK-Love.  XIV.  Tbe  ooAduct  of 
Christians  in  their  intercoune  wkh 
the  irreligious.  XV.  On  the  pro- 
pria^ of  introducing,  reli^^on-  lata 
general  conversation.  XVI.  Chria» 
lian  Watohfulness.  XVll.True^ad 
false  zeak  XVJIl.  Insensibility-  to 
eternal  things.    XIX.  Happy  deaths. 

XX.  The  su£Seriogs  of  good  moB. 

XXI.  The  temper  and  conduct  of 
Christians  in  sickuess  and  in: death. 
Throughout  tiie  whole  of  these  si^hr 
jects  the  religion,  inculcated  is  of  the 
chastest  and  most  ext^sive  naturae 
it  is  a  picture  drawn  rMhcr^.  wrasa 
afraid,  by  way  of  examplsi  than  of 
actual  practice.;  It  ia  it^doed  the 
duty  of  every  one,  to  transcri^  it 
into  his  life,  as  far  as  his  siUMition 
will  allow  €.y«t  a  general  copy  js 
peihaps  jrather  to  be  hoped  lor  than 
et pected. .  As  we  hava^an  >% spof 
eimen  oftMiss  Moreai,9)ethod  af 
r^^soniqg  in  tho  va^umes  bfioFft'Uai 
i^  MM>ther,departniantfoi;Aift:year*a 
Registc^Ty  we  shall  tal^'purjoajrc^ai' 
herloriheiM^^rseat  •  ^t 

''.Sacs^i  MQditaaoaataadi<Pa»0» 
tionaHtymnsi  8sf>.  By^^j^yim^^^ 
Si^..  ppw3€U.  Thaaoi  pmeMmi 
poatia  esaays  discover  a  t^no^i^ni 
welWlgnlated  miod^  TD<9^^«ita 
howeytee.has;  leii,  pQfwer.,<^*is^aM 
tbap  f^-feOBQn :  for  th^h  wa  liava 
olteiii  Itteea-piaaaad.wlthihaileoer^ 
Jiia^  prasaio  arg^iqitiatS)  :^fte  csa^^ 
tiotnplimant  him  .^p^.  ^is-aa^uainfc* 
tm^Hfi^  thajwiftaar  \:      :^.r    j 

We 
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We  tkOVTfta^  on  to  tbfti  6«»iOQft 
for  ibe  cortent  year^  b^coitectlv^ 
and  siiiglo.  The  former  bay«  not 
beeo  muoetxniSt  noo  gsoeraliy  9pcak»- 
tngy  indicttiva  of  any  very  strikia^ 
orpre^CDiioeat  taknt.  Tothi&)a»t 
reamk,  however^  4faere  it  one  brtU 
liaot  ezcoption<^uabapi»ly  for  tbo 
world,  a  poitluiaMMMi  oxceplion. 
We  allude  to  ''  Semxms  Jay.  Saaujei 
Horal^,  L.L.D.  F:R.S.  6cc  late 
LoxA  Bbbop  of  St  Asapb."  2  vols. 
8to.  It  'would  give  os  no  snail  plea** 
nreipeatnct  from  this  strong  abd 
alriking  expoaoder  of  tbe  acriptures^ 
•peciinens  of  the  great  and  varied 
•bilitiea  with  which  these  volumes 
alMMiod  I  bat  our  liuLts  will  not  aU 
low  JOS.*  We  have  only,  iodaed^ 
apace  to  add  that  they  consist  of 
tweoty^nine  discourses^  of  which 
not  mone  than  six  appear  to  have 
been  previously  before -the  public: 
five  of  whicb>observes  the  editor  (the 
-Bev.  H.  Hor^y>  of  Dundee,  son  of 
the  Bishop)  ''  are  inserted  in  these 
VDloenes^  at  tbe  request  of  a  prelate, 
to  whose  opinion  the  editor  pays  tbe 
most  implicit  reveienre^  and  the 
mxth  *'  The  Holy  Ones,  and  the 
Watchers,"  be  was  induced  to  re- 
print, by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  last  ever  composed  by  his 
revered  father."  Taking  these 
disooones  in  an  aggregate  view,  wo 
jcaonot  avoid  obseirving,  that  in  na- 
tive eners^  and  perspicuity  of  style, 
in  comprebansiveoesa  of  judgment, 
in  force  of  argument,  and  manliness 
lof  meeting  and  discussing  difficul- 
ties, we  know  of  little  tbat  can  be 
compared  with  tbem  in  our  .own 
4imes.  They  are  worthy  to  Jiake 
their  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with 
'Hooker,  Barrow,  Butler,  and  Hurd^ 
•We  cannot  avoid  noticing,  before  we 
quit  this  article,  and  we  are  coofi^ 
daot  our  readers- wiU  be  obiigecb  lo 
«s  for  the  inlbnBationj.tbat  itiqi- 
pears  by  Mr.  Horsky's  adirertiseoml. 


tlM(.ttereiiifi«l9r5]C  ^'Jki^lbfhir'f 
papom.haii0.bm&  fohfuitted  t»  ifc* 
inspection  of  the  prelate  abeady  al-* 
laded  to:;  #Qd  Iha^'^.  tb|«rvralal^*s 
opioioo>  th^  contain  a  anasa^^f  mnipe 
importaotbibiicaji  critictsni.afid.  »^ 
search^  thaik  bat  t^t'-mmyi  ymm 
made  itft  appearance  ftom.  the  ^res% 
Among;  this  body  of  dimitj,  iit  a 
translation  of  the  book  of  Pfitosb 
acoompanied  with  notes  ditieal  and 
ea|ilanatory,-^a  treattsf^  mooas^ 
panied  wth  noies,  on  the  I^RDli^ 
teochv  and  on  the  biatorical  haokfi  4t 
tbe  Old  Tes,tament,^-a  tafptiaa  m 
the.:pcQphets»  oontainkig  jmi^  on 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,.  Ezakiel,  (Hoipa 
already  pohlishoi)  Joel,  .Ainf% 
Ohadiah.  These  are  alltjeftvin  a 
slate  perfectly  ready  for  puUicaAiaa  i 
and  it  is  the. editor's  wish. to ^riat 
the  work  on  the  PmIom  ioMiie* 
diately.*'  This  last  work,  .w^  are 
afrorwards  told»  will  alooe  ex^abd  to 
two  quarto  volumes.;  and  as  firom  its 
being  rather  calciM^ted  £wr  the  ihoor 
logicaUcbolar,  than  for  the  g^oetal 
reader^  a  rapid  sAle  is  not  to  jbus:^- 
pected,  the  editor  wiU  not  feeMiio^ 
self  justified  in  plunging  ii^  the 
necessary- expense  till  a  bufidlred 
names.  %m  subscribed  as.purrWn;rs* 
No  matliematical  (npers  of  oons!^ 
quecioe  were  ^foaawi  ^xfm^  ^^ 
bishop's  notes  rbtit  he^  had^slfamat 
completed  a  life  of.  Sir  Isaac  Nfw- 
ton,  whieb:^the  editor  i^kleadsrisn 
some  fatiiffe  oecasioQ  to  ureds^^^tift 
his  right  resrereod  fiaJm  d«^pir4  M 
shoukkbe)  to  biseditiwofJihtJiiin- 
dpia.-  The.  fbll#ari<^.  pa9saeai:iBe 
perused  with  nmij-MVOgSlMttM^'JI^ 
icxion».  <'  ihc  e^ot  ambraoqi)  tWs 
oppoitttmij!!  of:pobltciy;ftiyjWli>g 
the  gntiftndlo  dne  fiosii  hiniiiaf^llie 
ffAitMy  of  tbe^deoeaaad^and  ^ll» 
/gentiainasi  who,  npyfathnJaslioiiL't 
demise,  acted  as  M^tnisirolaMliiis 
tiffoint  for,,  to  ilh«i&6«dMy  V  ^ 
yarnuifv  «o4:  thi^7ex«naai^/^dA»e 
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MW>'  he'is  indebted' for  Ibe  pM* 
0Mo»  of  'these'  Tskiabte  inaiui^ 

•Cl4pt5t/* 

We  i^nif  here  briefly  meatioo 
thet  Mr.  Hodgson,  who^  m  we 
tball-bJive  occasion  to  iiotioe  pre<> 
mnAy,  has  pnblisfhed  a  lifoof  aoetber 
deceased  prelate,  the  Jaie  vfiry  ex* 
cellent  Etebop  of  (xxidon»  has  alio 
voMBdited  en  entire  copy  of  bis  wrst« 
kigirb«it  as  we  do  not  find  any 
oii]^iii»i  matter  of  nnteriat  cooie« 
iqttetice  iotrodooed  into  tbi*  edition^ 
we  most  content  onraelves  witb  tbts 
ewsofynotioe. 

'*  Sbert  Sermons  on  important 
aofajects.  Bj  J.  £dmotidsen.**  8vo. 
pp.  446.  Tbe  aotbor  asserts  that  in 
a  course  of  four  and  twenty  years  in 
the  ministry  ''he  has  always  found 
short  ser<nons  both  more  useful  and 
more  acceptable  than  long  ones  $" 
and  adds>  that  those  now  presented^ 
though  shorty  contain  the  substance 
of  many  of  greater  length.  It  is 
not  the  exact  recoaunendatioo  we 
ooUld  have  wished;  bnt  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that>  so  far  as  they 
go,  they  are  serious  and  interesting 
discourses,  generally  evincing  a  con^ 
aiderable  ckgree-  of  zeaJ^  and  in 
various  passages  much  animation  of 
•lyle. 

-  ''  Short  Discourses  to  be  read  in 
f8iaMe$.  Bf  William  Jay.  Vol. 
III.'' 8vo.  pp.  474.  It  should  seem 
-that  sermon^writlng  bad  its  fashion- 
able terms  as  well  as  otber  sciences, 
and  that  sh^ri  is  one  of  them. 
There  is  tbe  same  seriousoess,  tbe 
aime:  co)1oqQlaiity>  the  same  perr 
sortal  applicatten  to  particular  cha- 
«l«^ters^o  this  volume^  which  haveto 
attoogly  marked  the  pseoedio(  of 
ibe  same  writer*  They  are  desi^od 
father  for,  pc^txlarity  than  longevity^ 
•and  what  tbeygre  designed  iw  they 
villobtala.. 

''  SeiflMna  00  Select  Subjeetst  By 
Gb^ea  Bock,"  8v9.  if.^^. 


^'-Sermooa  on  . Select  Subjects. 
By  Joba  Hyatt/'  8vo.  pp.  3^.  ^ 
Why  either  of  theie  sets  of  sermons 
aredignided  by  the  texm^eUcL  we 
know  not,  unless  far  the  reason  - 
uvged  in  the  preceding  article,  that 
this  also  is  a  ^hionable  word  in  the 
sermoavocabulary  for  tbe  year.  The 
subjects  In  both  are  as  general  and 
common  as  can  well  be,  and  the  di^ 
tion  is  often  a  little  below  what  is 
general  and. common,  especiatty  ia 
Mr.  Buck's  volunoe.  For  the  rest 
we  may  observe,  thai  the  former  iel 
is  distingaisbed  as  forming  a  senaa 
of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  the  iat* 
ter,  as  forming  a  medley  of  doctrines, 
that  have  nothing  more  than  the  moat 
ordinary  connection  with  each  other. 

*<  Sermons'.  I.  On  the  death  of 
Mhful  Ministers.  II.  On  Wars  and 
Resolutions.  III.  To  the  aged.  Bj 
George  Lawson,  D.  D.  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Selkirk.**  pp«  367.  Thii 
title,  long  as  it  is^  doea  not  let  ua 
into  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the^ 
work  before  us:  for  while  it  seems 
to  intimate  that  it  contains 'not  mom 
than  three  sermons,  it  in  reality  coi^ 
tains  fifteen*  '  These,  however,  if 
shortness  be  one  of  the  chief  com- 
mendations of  the  day,  are  as  much 
entitled  to  approbation^  and  we  bo- 
iiove  somewhat  more  so,  than  any 
we  have  yet  noticed.  Dr.  Lawson^ 
nevertheless,  has  other  and  moresob^ 
stantial  recoounendations :  he  is 
serious,  original*  acute,  animated, 
and  ofien  eloquent. 

Among  the  single  sermons  of  the 
ye ^r  we  £ave  many  that  are  entitled 
to  a  yery  high  degree  of  attention. 
Tbe  following  are  those  most  worthy 
of  notice. 

.  **  Grounds  of  Union  between  tbe 
churches  of  England  and  Aome  con- 
sidered  in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  at 
theordinary  visitation  of  that  diocese 
iif  tbeyuar  l8Qg^  b^rSbute^Ji^bQp 
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of  T^utiitfm'"' -Thif  ftddms  ^itathea 
'tho   genai«e  spirit   of -peace- and 
c*hdr*ty:   '  Tb«  Rigbt  tfcr.  'Pridftte 
ctJdc<?ivtt;.'  dOd  pndbobijr  €orr«btlf y 
tliat  the  mnds^oi  gteA  wmirbera  df 
ttie'CfrfhoIioi  of  the  present  day  doa* 
wttiphtx'  wiih  abhorreDOtf  nMcb.^of 
the  albomttiiilkle'zeal;  and  tevenil  of 
tbo  (ibotUiiMbto  errorviof  iheir^rft«> 
i^rt^^rs  ^' aitd  hence  hoperthat-^e 
dtangexthich  has  tims  aafi^icioorijr 
txM(tt6ntt&,    may  be  ei^tendod '  to 
dfhfcr  pointrfj  and  that  b<hig  kd  <to 
cont^mplMe  with  equal  abhortene^ 
the  idoMy  of^eifyini^nnd  worship- 
ping] the  *o0n0etmted  eleaient«t  the 
sntril^gif^'PSLX^pt^fifnnig  haif  the  en<i 
chdfi^ ;  the  thspkemy  of  invocatm^ 
angfl9  and  «aintn;and  theimyiir/y  of 
denying  -thft  soffkciency  4yf -oar  Sa<« 
^0tir>^adri6ce  onoe  oflfet^iU.**  tery. 
«CMpit«roif^  evening  rtay  be  made  for 
thfti  long  desired  mbasure  of  Caihoi- 
ItcuhiM^  b6Pir<een  the  two  churches 
**  which  fm«eriyenga^cfae  talents 
and  anxiiia^  "Wishes  otaome  of  the 
best  and  ablest  members  of  -bbeh 
c6rtimiinibnb/*    We  ahaH*  cordially 
btfit  siich  an  <»veot,  let  it  come  when 
it  nwy  r-itjnt'ctor  expecratisxis  are- 
aotnewffat  less  sdnguine  ' txt- present. 
thdh  those  of  thiii  very  beitevaient 
preliiie.)  '  ■ '  •     ■       -  '  ♦ 
■^  A   €ha^»  delivered  to   the 
Clergy  ol^fheB^ceseof  London^  by 
John  Lbrd  Bishop  of  f  hat  •  Diooase^ 
ar  his  'prhtiary  rotation  of'  t810. 
Pnblished'«t  \\m  request  of  the  olciw 
gy.'*      Notuilhstandiilg'  the  'laat 
claifse  in  this  tUle>  ww  are  f^vrtn  t^ 
undersfan^,  Aiaft  ifae  preseht'fis  liat 
a  very' favtmnte 'charge"with -ithe: 
elergy  of  any  diocese,  and  least  a<r 
of  his  lordsMp'tf.own.    It  was^natt 
indeed  to  he    expected    that    ih% 
learned  body  who  had  for  se  kag^  a* 
period  been  accustomed  ior  the  ^cOn* 
ciliatingliberal^nd  polished  language^ 
of  the  late  excellent  pretaite;  ahduU 
he  eqnaUy  pleased- wiifa  the  n^ailiiai 


noC^  Hid  fNMler*4ii4ioi>fqC  fiyfbffr- 
cas*DV.  /Eliat  «h^r^«r^;i|p{|tt^. 
rounded  by  adherens  of ,  %.^4p^ 
doubtful  cast,  who  are  qo&  dagr^^« 
seoten  ffom  its  fgnK?^fA.Mni^ 
and  thtf  oaMt  rigid  obsei««iir»>Qf^him 
~4hKaappliseiiUy  **  baking  het^^^ 
tspo  ^ioioiis/'  is  noM>rioas4^..fV 
the  world;.  ..Di«  Foneusy'  i^Mkcflf 

wa»as  seheiblerof  ihisi  as  the-^iuiior. 
oftho:ohai^he£Ba'«ttft|  afl^/toqir 
reaiaiOatt^  btiswi  whelb«riM»^ia- 
congmity  af  apiett  ifibc^t^  W,^. 
8«royedThy>behi|^'^«oaj0vff  }knng^ 
the  QQOciltatory  tffot^^i  X^fpr^a^^ 
or  Hageliacad  by  ^t^  Jkmf^f^pjfif^ 
the  latter.  .We  ar^a^metw^  4^^^, 
prise4  ihat  w.tili^  ^a  opp^y^mty 
and  a»  sovitiog  a '  eims»  ^h^tgtiffk : 
seme*  ttddU;:  ihAr«t  w  mt^km^ 

in  spiife-  etf^tthe  ilomhcmNiT  fj^.tbn 
charge^  tfBS,<duriiig.i|s  dnli^j^t;.  ^fi^. 
volttniarily  milogiaed  io^cb^iMwt^'' 
evei'y  hear^r.i .  .  /•,/'..;  "  :>,,* .  ■ 
"  The  Hawnony  o^lt^^p^Md 
Civil  Polity.'  iu  SenpoQ-pra^ti^d 
in  the  paatsfa'chun^ti  ofS^JDifnatiiui 
in  the  West,  Maroh,a^4$l,WM|hig 
the  day  appoifUed  for  aig^R^saliwi, 
By  IHchaidc iJa>-4;  A*  8*.:Vsw;. 
Third  EdiihrtJ'^:  Thoceoml  mm^ 
of  this  disDQttBSjB  Mtitla  h  to  %kpMf^ 
tensi¥h  raalowbioll  tb^^io9fi^fi(,tii^ 
title  anftotfatibsjt  to  Mmm-ii^m^si^ 
The  Uat  fanl  Pet^  Hi  i?.  ^/fw 
God:  hodoMP  itbe.l.Ifcwg.3;i,  t3br 
(krfiticnfi^fliaf  tOttch^pon  th«[sec9A4 
clause  alone :  *Uio4tvlDa.U  ^oiMtfiipi 
chai-aoterjl^wtMirthe  itewb^  1900  k 
aaitssafap^AofO  (he  fi^9l>^^«d||Mb} 
ia  the  ^ndttr.  <Qf /the>sMp««cfeJ^ 

hetter  AttihtiuiieA!)^  ^r«|pi|||BM 
mom  fthrly  ooodiioted.M^einbf^. 
'pifi[«isrt..the./ofiaiar  pl!9Qqm  mM| 
dMal^hr  wirh  ami|i<  propiG%4mt 
parade  €on  ita  ifM^oiriluBt'in^ppm 
thai  fallawiag)  Ibrief^ffsiinqi^  ^^^ 
tbe.  geuttRlJikxgaL.oCvAe  «SqI«i 
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•' OTcie  id^'oo  power  tat  ^f-Goii  ^ 
allpowbr  In  heaveii  ilnd'eiattb  i»4e^ 
ptedfeDt,  QfiOD  faim  and  an  Musinalion 
from  him.*— Although  civil  aucbo^Uf 
iarits  particalarfbnn&  of  goverumenr^ 
ih  Yts  litnHationf^  and  in  th«  ciection 
of  persons  to  govern,  l«  a  h*imaii  or- 
dinance, yet,  in  respect  to  it«  crigm 
it  »  an  ordlnaace  «f  Godf  and  for 
Lh'iMe  we  are  commanded  to  sub*- 
itftl '  'WoYeadilf  concede  that  Ihc- 
preieQt  s6vereign»of  the  earth  are 
nd^  in  a- literal  )senae  Ma  Lonf^ 
ORAtiWAf,  M  the  Jewish  fcingawere 
uddiet'  their  tfadoctacf  $  we  admit 
thatlhey  reoeive  no  soch  expreis  de- 
sigkldtfon  tb' tbe  regal  office;  bot 
wlirrl^t  we  ftt  oiice  abandon  the  an** 
tMcMt^  d6tlon  that'  an^  ppieniates 
now  reign-  hf  an  indtftadbiei  ^wku 
tiil^,'fom&td  in  anf  iffimediate  x>r 
ifiiplid^  nomination  of  tbem  on  the 
part  <Sf  God,  Wc  still  mafntain  that 
the  M^nai  of  the  prince's  power  is 
divine :  however  various  its  modifi-> 
ciifioi^i  depending  on  OUmberless 
Orrcumstanoes^  it  14  a  portion  of 
Gdd^  powef.  The  Supreme  Sove* 
rSign  and  Legii4ator  of  the  Universe 
iijost,  therefor^  be  diaeemed.and 
r^eo^ized  il^  tbe  temporal  magis^ 
tfMti^. '  We'  mtiTSt  obey  hSm  as  the 
tnhniM  of  God.  Wemvutcoosidor 
^hbsV€<mmismn  he  bears^and  with 
vi^JNiUthofity  he  is'dMtaed^  if  we 
i^lect  to  do  this/  we  net  txdy  de« 
\mi  the  ;<ttrtfaly  rulefy  tat  inlult 
Mttv  "^by  whom  ktng9  rugo^  and^ 
prinfcea^dceree  J4i«*iee;»"  *  • 
<  fT'>A(  Sermon  ^(raadied  at  the 

,  ptfH4jhld«urdh«f  Se.  ftndrnwlvf  the. 

'  Ward#ob#'iiil4  St,.  Alui,:81aokiTiar9» 
JlMiiji'4;  191'1,  Mbfe  «fae  Sreciely 
All'^Wi^n^tto  l^fiter<aDd'tfae  &tt/ 
ilMkftu«fed  by  membefV  of  the  Estao 
HiiVbed  Cft%reh»  befng^tbeit^aiavenih 
afiiiiveftHy.' !  By  tiie  llev. -MeftvUle 
Hotli>  late  ChapiatB  to  the  Colony 

Wi  i2i  'I'W^  cai^  do^flii'tiiiiga 
lliRNigb  Christ  which  strcngthcneth 


««-'  We  araraoiry  to  fiod^  ir4m(the; 
very  anunatedand  cipostuktoiy  ad'-i 
dress  before  os,  tJiat  this  i$  a  sttmBgih 
which  the  members  :«£  tbe  £stai-' 
biifihcd  Church -do  not  leem  to  h«v4»t 
tried  or  even  appikd  for:  9t)d  it  i$v 
rathcv  to  exhort  his  clerical  brethrfl^i 
to  thi8>a«ble  and  evangtlicel  uadei:«« 
taking,  thim  to  stimulate  the  laky? 
to  pecuniary  assistance,  in  which  mfr 
are  told  they  have  ably  borne  their, 
part,  that  the  preacher  directs  his  M^ 
tenilon.  "  Sorry  am  I  to  say,  that 
the  clergy,  and  U»e  cleigy  alooei>der 
cliue  the  cross*  We  claim.  th4i 
paIm-«oh,  why  will  we  not  deserve 
it  ?  In.  the  midst  of  judgment  ^o4 
mercy,  while  w^r  shakes  our  coasts, 
shall  \me  recline  indolently  uod^i/ 
our  vines  and  fig>trees,  and  ^id  ouc 
Lord  extend  his  kingdom  how,.aua' 
by  whom  he  will?  Ip  comparisoiii 
of  this  defeat  itatlf  wene  .victory* 
The  church,  while  lameiq^tlvg  their 
defeat,  would  magoaDimously  noii'- 
sole  her  Tanqulshed  inissionaries  j^ 
and  would  renew  the  war  with  ivr. 
doubled  seal  and  bettor  hopes*  But 
when  not  ovs  clergyman  will  arm 
in.  the  .cause  of  his  Redeemer,  what 
is  to  be  said  ?  The  fjKt  ia,  I  be)iev«j^ 
unparaUekxl  in  tbe  annals  .^  th^ 
church.  That  it  is  a  fact  X  appnal} 
to  this  assoetation^  ap^  aiiii,  '^  have 
you,.my  ixmoured.brethmn,  in  Af-^ 
uc%  airlift  the  £ast»  ^oiift  English 
cUrgymtat  mho  serves  as  ▲  l|ls•^ 
sioKAaT  V"  There  ia  a  warm  ap<^ 
anhnatod  eloquence  runniof;  through; 
tbisdtsQourac  which  does  gve^t  uredit 
to  the  author's  head  and  heart.  The^ 
style  however  is  somewhat  too  de<« 
damBtor)!,  and  tlie««i  is  a  seferenca 
CD  :cknsical  history  a&d  imagery 
w&tch'  dccaisiouaUy  borders  on  af- 
&ctirtion» 

*^  The Adoration4)f  our.Lord  Jesui^ 
Christ ^  viodicated  from  the  Charge 
of  Idolatry:  a  discourse  d^liverq) 
at^h«Gravrl''PitJMc^tixxg,  Hack,ae>v 
B^  John  Pyc  Smith,  D,  D."     A 

learned 
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learned,  ^^attdld,  and  well-conducted 
argnnoeni,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
announced  in  the  titfe,  constittittng^ 
part  df  a  coorse  of  theological  lec- 
ttfres  wliich  Dr.  Smith  appears  t6 
be  giving  to  his  congregation  ;  and 
worthy  of  hcing  published  at  thdr 
request. 

*»  Gratitude  to  God  for  Natiotwl 
Mdrc'iek,  A  Sermon  preached  Nov. 
18, 1810  Bjr  Robert  Young,  D.  D. 
Minister  of  the  Scotch  Chtfrch;  Lon- 
don Wall:  being  the  dny'set  apart 
by  authority,  for  the  pdbllc  Acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Drvine  goodhcssnn 
the  abundance  of  the  harvest.**  The 
jlreacher  takes  a  jast  v5e#  of  the 
causes  ef  our  tharikfalness,  as  they 
are  fbund  In  the  palace,  the  temple, 
and  the  field  ;  ably  expatiates  upon 
thetn,  and  draws  various  correct  aiid 
fbrcible  inferences.  '  - 

The- controversial  publications  of 
fhcyear,  Wthcr  directly  or  cbllec- 
Itvely  theological,  have  been  numc- 
Itous,  and  addressed  to  numerous 
aobjects.  We  can  only  glance  at 
the  chief  of  them, 

'The  first  we  shatl  notice  relates 
to  the  tenets  of  Calvinism.  Bishop 
Tomline  of  Lincoln,  has  published  in 
an  octavo  volume,  *'  A  Refotation  of 
Calvinism  ;*'  in  which  his  object  is  to 
Explain  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
grace,  regeneration,  jusiificatibn 
and  universal  redemption}  and  to 
prove  that  the  tenets  maintained  by 
CaWin  upon  these  points  are  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  to  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  to  the  public  for- 
mularies of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.** There  are  so  many  disputes 
upon  other  joints  among  different 
classes  of  Christians  at  present,  that 
we  cannot  see  the  gre<^t  utility  of 
stirring  up  a  question  that  has  been 
long  sinking  into  oblivion,  and  that 
Is  comparatively  assented  to  we  bt- 
Kcvc'by  few  persons  of  our  own  day. 
So  far  as  the  learned  prelate  hss 


gone  he  appears  ter^  soflMAifl^  for 
have  autceeded.  But  if  be  have  not 
gt>ue  fkt  eftot^h  t6  -tntlte  \May  eefk^ 
verts,  he  has  gone  qtlite  far  coouffa  to 
excite  a  host  of  opponents;  Amongst 
the  tnfost  f>rbinmeDt  of  fhdbe  are 
Mr!  Scott;  Rector  of  Aslon  Sand- 
ford,  who  has  publi^^  t^m  YtAomcg 
of  '"  Remarks''  btf  the  Biah^  of 
Lincoln  a  •«  Rtftitatidn  }*'  atJd  Of.- 
Williahis,  who,  in  t>fie  voltCMctaVo,  Uto 
Just  advertised  "'A  Def^otc  of  Mb> 
dern  Calviriisth,  being  an  Examnm- 
tion  of  the  ^J^Miop  -  of  IMM^ 
work.**  The  first  bfth^e-glvtebinf- 
sfelf  very  little  trbofclfe  Wirii-  I>!^. 
Tomline's  assertion,  that  -  the  teirtiH 
df  theCalwnistit:  school  ai^  coiftt%Ty 
to  the  wfitings  af  the  andbM  MbM 
of  the  Christian  church,  for  b%  avdK^- 
edly  discTainiktheir  authority :  *'Wc 
appeal,  says  he,  from  fiiUlb)^  fk1he#» 
and  councils  to  the  IbfislfTbfe  apos* 
ties  :"*  so  that  as  far  as  relates  to  Mr. 
Scott,  the  learned  •  prelate  nsffght 
have  saved  himsetf  ^e  turmoil -df 
delving  into  some  hundfeda of  dnsty 
and  obsolete  volumes. '  Dr.  Wil- 
liams however  follows  him  ^p  with 
some^vhat  more  sph'it :  Be  asserts, 
that  oF  the  different  quotations  froro 
the  fathers,  some  have  no  bearing  on 
the  pointiK  in  question  $  ^ome  mdi* 
ta  tea  gainst  the  bishop's  avowed  prin- 
ciples; and  some  are  unarriptorat 
both, in  language  and  sentimcrtfj 
and  he  accuses  hrs  iordshtp"h4n»df 
of  inconsiitencyift  his  acknowledged 
sentiments  as  well  ^s  In  his  Iquota- 
tidns."  Perhaps^lhe  priacf pal  error 
consists  in  ascribing  16  the  great 
body  of  modern  Calvrnfets,  die 
whole  of  the  tenets  \Vhich  were 
maintained  by'Calvib  himself,  s^e- 
ral  of  which  have  been  Ejected  by 
the  greater  p^rt  of  them  as  danger- 
ous, and  irrecbncHablc  with  foljr 
writ.  The  inconshiei^'  howei^er 
lies,  in  our  judgmtfut,  wholly  wkb 
'  themselves,  !n  continuing  the  name 
of  CalriBata/  while  they  lAjg^sfe  the 
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moil  obMwioat  of  Calm's  notioos  $ 
•ih14q  adberiDg  to  hU  first  pnociples 
while  thef  run  away  from  the  con- 
ieqii«»a3S  which  tiiirly  .and  Ippti- 
CMteljr  ibllow  from  them. 

The  nest  controversy  bdlongiog 
to4his  €la89  which  we  have  to  aotke, 
k  that  which  ha»  taken  place  be- 
tween the  supporters  of  Dr.  Beirs 
and  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  systems  of 
aational  education  :  thecbief  pnbli- 
catiODs  in.  favour  of  the  former  of 
whi<^  are  Dr.  Marshes  Sermon 
preached  at  St.  Paul's,  June  13,  on 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  children 
ef  the  Charity  Schools  about  Lon- 
•.4oo }  and  Mr.  Prebendary  Bowyer's 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
4he  Officialty  of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Dufharo,  April  Xi,  and  May 
12.  The  chief  in  favonr  of  the 
•latter  are  the  reports  published  by 
Mr*  Lancaster's  Committee,  and 
prints  at  the  Royal  Free- School 
Press,  Southwark.  Both  are  now  , 
very  largely  patronized  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  the  former  under  the 
title  of  the  ''  National  System  of 
Education/*  and  the  latier  under  > 
that  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  own  name. 
The  chief  defect  in  Mr.  Lancaster's 
system  is  that  of  giving  to  youth  the 
radtments  of  education  without  di- 
recting it  to  any  specific,  morale  or 
religious  object,  leaving  it,  with 
what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  mis- 
.Qhievous  wildoess  of  speculation,  to 
the  youths  themselvesj  thus  endan- 
gered with  *•  little  learning*'  to 
choose  their  systems  and  their  prin- 
cif^es  as  future  chance  may  direct 
them.  Wemaybetold  tiiat  thi« system 
makes  a  .point  of  putting  the  Bible 
into  their  hands  as  their  chief  or  only 
tckooi-hook,  and  that  it  abstains, 
through  motives  of  the  purest  libe- 
rality, from  connecting  it  with 
any  other  book,  lest  an  xmdue  bias 
should  be  given  to  the  mind  in  fa- 
vour of  one  set  of  tenets  rather  than 
#f  imocher*     Bu(  the  Bibk  alone 


ican  ao  more  n^ake  a  Christian  of 
a  schoolboy,   than  the  statutes  at 

lajTge  Could  make  «  statesman  ^of 
him.  The  Bible  ought  never  to 
be  promulgate  as. a  mere  school- 
book:  it  cannot  become  common 
ektA  dogs-eared,  without  smking 
in  solemnitv  and  veneration }  and 
the  boy  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
being  punished  over  it,  or  seemg 
others  punbbed  offer  it,  as  their 
daily  les#on»  is  more  likely,  to  ac- 
quire a  hatred  than  a  love  for  it. 
The  Bible  is  a  book  that  all  aects* 
and  parriei  appeal  to-^he  most 
artful  and  visionary  as  well  aa  the 
most  correct;  and  the, little  know- 
ledge of  it  a  school-boy  can  thus 
pi<£  up,  will  be  just  euffic)ent>  and 
no  more,  to  make  him  the  prey 
of  whatever  party  he  may  fall  intx>, 
for  be  will  be  equally  prepared 
for  all.  We  make  these  recoarka 
under  the  postulate  tiiat  there  waa 
no  estaSiished  rdigion  in  the  nation, 
forming  a  part  of  its  political  con- 
stitution: but  as  this  postulate 
cannot  be  maintained^^as  there  is' 
no  estmhlisheJ  and  natieTuU  re* 
ligion,  the  incongruity  of  applying 
to  the  nation  as  a  hndy,  to  sup- 
port a:  system  of  national  instruc- 
tion unconnected  with  the  national 
faith,  ,is  augmented  in  a  ten-fold 
degree,  and  roust  be  obvious  to 
every  one  as  soon  as  pointed  out. 

The  ren)aiDtng  theological  con- 
troversies that  have  chieily  dis- 
tinguished the  year  are  the  con- 
tinued di^^putes  concerning  the 
Bible  Society  J  that  concerning  re- 
ligious tolcrattoQ,  in  consequence 
of  Lord  SIdmouth's  bill;  that con> 
ceroing  Catholic  £mancipation  i 
and  that  concerning  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews.  All  these  how- 
ever are  still  in  an  unfinished 
state;  and  we  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  considering  them  more 
fully  in  our  vohimc  for  the  nett 
year.     « 
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Cmprchmding  Midulne  anetSurmtr^y,  Physiohgjf'^^Iineralogy^  Qk^^bif*, 
jigri€uUure,  Exferimenl^/  PhUosop/t^,  MechiUii^^.AtathenuUict,  A^^r 
lecture.  .       .    ^      .       .  ,.      .^    .     ,  .,.'...         .  .     , ' 


TTTE  ftball  eommcnce  t^is  9^- 

V  f     ter,  as  usual,  with  the  chi- 

rorg^cat  aiid  ^icf)lca)  put^IicatiQos  of 

ihejear, ..,..' 

"  Surgical  .ObscrvMions  oo  ioji>-t 
ricft'df  tic  ^ead^  and  on  Misqeilan 
neoiis  SubjectSj,  by  John  Abernetiiy^  . 
F.  R.  S-**  jti\oi  Wc  have  licr?  once 
more  the  otscrvatiors  of  ihe/lUc}ple 
aod  lUQCCi^r  of  Mt.  Pott,  whose 
Dome  wi)^  pot  readily  be  fergottea 
throughput,  gny  part  of  ^uropcw — . 
Prohting,.  hbwcvcc,  by  the  ej^peri- 
cucc  ijf  hiscelehraM'dpr^cqi(or,Mr,  - 
Abc^oetby  has^  upon  the  subject  Jbe* 
ibre  us^  adopted  a  decidedly  op4)ositc 
practice  and  hcrcopeuly  pr9t£>l;ia-.. 
gauuttbe  frequentand  iadiscrijziiaate 
use  oY the  trephine.  Mr.  Pott  trcpaor  , 
ned  in.  ^  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
skul^aikd  very  gcxieraJly  ii^  other  in- 
juries of  thp  I^^ad  i  the  pricxciple  vppui 
which,  he. acted  being  of  a  very  u^sxk- 
prehpnsive nature.  If  the^q^ptoojui 
ind  ica  ted  pressure  upon  the  brain  from 
a  depression  of  the  fracturefl.  boup* 
f|-om  the  extravasation  ofbloodj^rth^ 
effusioi)  of  pus,  his  object  in  rci^oy*- 
ing  a  piece  of  bone  was  clears  but 
even  lo  the  absence  of  any  of«  these 
accidents,  he  had  riocourne  to  ,thc 
trephine,  as  a  preventative  of  bad 
symptoms.  This  practice  wap)  till 
of  late  .years,  universally  adopted 
both  in  our  own  country  axx)  abroad,, 
and  even  now  meets  with  many 
apologists  for  it  in  this  oaetxopoliiy 
-and  itill  more  out  of  it.    Jt  must 


nevertBeless,..be  qwood  ^hat^'.^ipoii 
the  who]e>  we  are  XBod).  ioiprpvat 
since  thetjqte  of  Mr.  ?qIU»  ^nd  ie^ 
practitioneciy  cvea  oif  i]^c  oldschoqij,, 
woiild  now-ra'days  thipk  of.  ^aoQ^ 
tbe  skull*  when  fiactived  wiMmp4 
depression,  un4^r  the.  ^hfigi^  P«r. 
text  of  aUcMvi^g  apace  ibr  ibj9-  in* 
daraauto^y  Ciaspansion  q^  the  Jbraio. 
The  que&tion»  if  it  deser^vc  (b^ 
name,  i^^  .whether  every  dcpsetsioo 
necessarily  jsquiroielevatiour  Maf^r 
agree  withMr.  Pott,  that  in. ail  thafo 
(he  trephine  is  indi;spcnsablei  whiles 
others  with.Mr.  Aberneib^j  Jdr^ 
).  lkU,i  and  .M«  Desaijdt^.iBQp^pd 
ti^at  deprcssipn  is  not  as^jf&cicacia-^ 
dilation  ti^^wairant  the  ■applka^k^ 
of  that  i4»$twnaent*  Sever^  caafBS  • 
are  pontainjcd  in  the  yolumc-^e^e 
va,  wtiich^:^gcib/sr  ^Sk  thcMia^^ 
met.. with  ij^  Bell's  ^nd.  X)c»iik> 
works,  a^rd.9mpl(B.pcoof  th^\  da- 
pressien  ipay^exiH^vfii  ^4^4  om4*. 
derable  dq^nec^  w^lbojatits  beiofpe^ 
cess^^Fy  tojtrophi^ej.aod  wbkiiiM  ' 
iiikewise  itrtSci^  ^mf^fmt.^ 
propriety  .pC<?tfp^in§*b4|^  t^ 
antipblf^i^i^  jrcgype^  Jn.;  f  ^iflwnl  t 
Injuriest  of  ,ih«5  h^iJs  :T^'^  ^fmi^ 
^nentM  ajn^wt  alwjiy^DqpfMXjrio 
9ombat  (he  infi^fnmaUfKfl jif:  tfaoi' 
brain,,  which  is  .g«(i«liUjr..ih%^Ddi>* 
6equem}e;4^  Abfi,  ioj|ir)%  •ao^^M.At 
might  .be.  proved  .by-.rqfWritigfvlD 
Mr.  Abernetbv*s  andI>ciauU*s  cai«f». 
where  4heipiuaiio9tQfr.jnf«fi0av/ 
the  eftctv.of-eo^cttfHpPfhMtbini 
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.  ^huf  remored,  Ifae  pattent  will  get 
Well,  aod  no  incoDveniende  ensue 
from  the  depression.  But  tboagti 
tbis  is  generally  tb^  case,  it  -does  at 
times  happen,  that  tb^pre^pre  on 
the  braiti,  by  a  deprr^se^  pdrt^oh  of 
bone,  may  render  its  elevation  ne- 
cessary. "  If,  as  Mr. .  ^bernethy 
obscrrcs.'fWwAa  pceoHfir  flijijfd^fioni 
of  ttie  bfaid  to  be  aflfwted  by  pres- 
ftire,  the  torpor  of  that  organ  should 
continue;  or  if,  aOar  in^motation 
of  the  bnnn  h.ijr  rakerf-  place,  the 
prea^otift"  tfioufd ' thcT? "^appear  lo  be 
l^nrtlcolarff  itijiirious,  Ine  dcvaffon 
of  the  b«>ne  blight  -not,  f  thiirtc,*  to* 
be  defeYred.^  And  he  furftter  ofe- 
len^,  bh  ih^e'amttoflty bf baw*s  fe-  ' 
cord#aibfMI^;0»fifellbrjin.  «Mta^-'- 
pcafs  th^'t  this  operation,  tf  nt>t  too  • 
long  Sa^laytW,  will  giv<i  ^flfectrmt  te- 
Jir  t^hde'f  scfch  circdmstancc^.'*^ 

***f^  thi5  generiaUly  of  cases  of  in^- 
JMTy^Bbk&  to  the  bcdfl,  (bb^ervcsthe 
autlw5f,)^he8ymptoins  ofeonaissrbn,"' 
coiiijir^ion  and  inflammattott  t»re  so 
c  om&tned  a^  to  appear  hiexpKcable. 
I-t  ii  btili  by  an^iitient^^  to  tho^ 
rare  ca^ea,  in  ^hicb  the  synopttos' 
of  caidi 'appear  distTnctl)*, 'that  we 
are  KMy  toltKhrease  our  Imowledge 
of  thWV  ^liceifip  feffects."  In  ciwes 
<jf  COhcnfrtoo,  fdt,  AbeArthy  rc- 
probafei^^Tlfe  use  <)f  sthnnlai  in^  nle- 
clicion^.  employed  'by  .niany  practi- 
tiofMii^  tb^  recall  thiK^Mi^nt  from  ^he 
amtc*  erf'-  insensibility  »i  •  .which 
be  iHft^juditioosly  observitrg  that 
*'  thk  dtttwrttttiltfc  ^^  the  brain 
hav't^^  9b €at  reeotered  Its'  poWiers 
fift  i&^amy  on  th«  antaill  fcrmtiiina 
in  ar^^rote  aofficieiit  tt>  ciiibtam 
]ife,is  flUD^Iy  A-stroDg  argtnaent  that 
it  ^«ill' oMktkitM  to  d#So,  vRhoQt 
tbe  aid  «€  aucdi  «iea&s,  which  tend 
to  eftkaoaiparfa  atieady  weakened,- 
by  tile  ;^W>ltiit  aeftiod  whith  ti>dy 
indueei   '      -    .    ^  .   '      •     ^  ' 

Wn^TtkiotMttf  pwi  fpf€r  thd  • 
obi6rMHia(it.4n  HMm  f«Hi  of-dtii- 
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eased  bones  which  require  the  tre- 
pan: tlj^'^are  peculiarly  interesting, 
ds  the  Sobject  is  still  new,  or  at  least 
has  not.  been  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  9^gi^b  Writers,  but  we  have 
already  more  than  (Exhausted  but 
proper  limits,  and  must  reier  to  the 
original  itself.      .       ^ 

Wfe'are  invfebted  to  "the  same  in/ 
perilous* artd 'iftcjpf^tf gable  author^' 
for  an  octavo  volume  entitled  *''Sur.  . 
gical  Observations  on  tumourSranA  ^ 
dn  lunfibar'ibscesses  :*•  in  which^m  J^ 
Abernethf^ Veniures  to  giv6  a  kind  ot  ^ 
ihew  classification  of  tumours,  and' 
then  treats  of  tbe  ni6st  prominent 
of  theni  separately.    His  rolurne 
condiwlrt  the  Series  ot  the'authof  t" 
*',Ob8crvati(^s,**  and  constitutes  a 
rcty  valuable  addition  to  tlA  chrld^ 
of  sdrgical  knowledge/       '  ^ 

•'  A  Tireatise  on.  StrrgJetll  Ani-     * 
tomy,  Part  1  *  By  Abraham  Collis, 
dnc  of  the '  Prdfesscta  of  Anatomy  '^ 
and  Siit^fy,  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgedhs  iti  f relabd,  &c;"  8vo.  Mr. ' 
Coins  recommends  to  hrs  pit^ls, Tor* 
whose  Use  chiefly,  as  we  snppoie,' 
Jthis  titeatl^   is  compiled,  a  good 
classical  education  as  a n  introdnctdr^      * 
ticcorhpHihment.    **  You  itiay  per- 
haps; (obsefire^  he)  think  that  iftho 
time  rbqoiiW  Ibrthe  genefaj  stddlea 
were*  devoted  to  the  pumuH  of  your ' 
own  parricul^r  profe^ion,  It  wouW;   ^ 
be  ihore' -Wisely  and  profitably ^ttn^"'  '^ 
ployed  5  ""bcrt  his  opinion  is'e^q^iall^  '^ 
narrow  and  Unfounded,  fbr  bi^  ii*'  -  " 
sored-  that  no  man  can  know  *his     . 
own  profejsiofn  perfectly,  who  kndWa 
nothing  else:    ahd   thai  'he  *w»hd 
aspires  to  einiuence  in  ahy  particu-  ' 
Idr  sciencd,  must  first  acqmre  the 
habit  of  philosophizing  on  matters  of 
science  fn  generat"*  We  approve' 
of  tbil' recommendation  s6  powet^'^ 
fully,  that  in  the  perusal  of  tbe  work 
befone  ua,  we  have  bad  several  timca 
to  wish,  that  tbe  nutbor  Imd  followed 
it  opifnott;  fully  in  his  own  pM'tlculat 
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ca^,  and.  onc«  or  twice  to  suspect, 
that  he  has  ^ivcn  it  under  4  feeling 
of  its  importance  from  his  own  d^- 
£clency.  As  it  is^  we  are  therefore 
ftiore  inclined  to  think  the  author  a 
good  lecturer  and  pi^blic  instructor, 
than  a  good  writer.  His.  profes- 
sional'situation  appears  to  have  qua- 
lified I^ira  to  teach,  but  it  ha^  not 
'  equally  qualified  him  to  write. 

^'  A,*  Letter  to  Dr.  Jones  on  the 
Composition  of  the  £au  Medicinalc 
d*Hussoo.  By  James  Moore,.  Men:i- 
l)er'  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, &c.'*  8  vo. 

"  A  Treatise  on  the  Gout :  con- 
tain injg^.  the  opinions  of  the  most  ce- 
leb rated,  ancient'  and  .modern  pbys^ 
clans  on  that  disease :  and  observa» 
tjoqs  on  the  Eaa  Mediciniale.    By 
John  King,,  Member  of  the  Hoysd 
Collage  6f  Surgeons  &c.'* 
"Tte  professed  object  of  the.fir^t 
of  these  pamphlets,  is  to  detect  th^  in- 
gredients tliat  enter  into  tne  cele- 
brated patent  medicine  in  question. 
Judging  from  the  smell,, eflfects,  and 
colour,   Mr.  Moore  has  advanced 
n^'ith  some  confidence^  that  it  is.  S; 
mixture  of  vipous  infusion  of  white 
hellebore,'  with  a  ccrtaip  quantity 
o'f  Sydenham's   laudanum.       And 
having  tried  various  proportions  of. 
t^ese^  medicines,  he  conceives  he 
has  at  last  hit  upon  the  proper  ra- 
tios, aad  has  boldly  and  successfully, 
aiid  with  the  common  effect  of,  the . 
Eaa  M^icinale;,  employed  it  on  va- ' 
rious  occasions  in  his  private  prac-. 
tice.    We  cannot  say  w6,  Lave  our- . 
sued  a .  similar  p}an :  for.  we  nave 
never  hoen  able  to  give  it,,  in  any 
proportion,  so  near  an  appearance 
to  that  of  Husson's  Eau,  as  to  per- 
suade us  th^t  the  discovery  has  bc^ 
iV^coniplisbcd. 

Mr.  Hings  Treatise  is:of  a  diflTe-^ 
Irentkind;  andischie%  directed  to 
guard  the  country  agains't  the  uap  of 
this  oestrum  from  along  U>t  pf^^u^-  ^ 


i^voura^le,andin  ouKn^octjVQlmfcaiiott 
even  fat^l  •9^ectB«  .  The  .r^  ef  the 
work  cottsists  o£  a  concentfa^  ac- 
count of  the  doctrines .  advaoc^.  by 
oumero(]ts  writers^  aceieot  apdmo- 
deroy  in  regard  to  the..caus(;.  apd 
treatment.  0/  gou]t.  'pif^^,  gp^^i^ 
inference  from  all  which,  is,./' tl^t 
when  ih^gout  is  ouly  palliate^ aod 
not  totally  eradicated^  Iroiq  thecon- 
stitutioii,  the  fault  is,  no£  always  ia 
the  practitioner,  or,  ixi  the  di^^der, 
but  in 'the  patient.  la  reiparking 
upou  Mr^  "Mpore* s  analytical  oji^er- 
vatiopsi,  <he  author  mentiona  that  he 
has  exhibited  th^  vinous  tincjtare.of 
hdiebore  alone,  as,  well,  as  with 
l;iudanumi!  actd  prf^fers  it  in  the  for* 
iper^  stated.  In  one,  cafC,  (says  be) 
half  a  drachm  of  the  tiqcturepf  white 
hellebore^  administered  in  a,drai:^bt, 
udthout  laudanum,  caosQd.ja,4igiht 
nausea,  apjd  produoed  l^rcj  loose 
stools,  foUo^e.^  hy^  a.  ctmsidSsrahSe 
alleviation  o^ibe  complaint :  4^d  by 
gradually  diminishing  the  dosv, 
and  talcing  it  as,  a  gentle,  aporicpi, 
the  patient  is  now  in  a  ooov^iKeat 
state.". 

''  \  Practical  Treatise  ^op.Tioca 
Capitis  CQntagiQi\a^  and  its  Ouxe : 
with  an,  at  tempt  >:tQ  d^tjagai^  this . 
disease;  frpm  other.  affectioQi^  oi  thp 
scalp,  and  h  plan  for.  th(^  arr^ngi}- 
roept  of  cutaneom  ap^^taQce^  ac- 
cordipg  to.  their  origin  apd  treat- 
roent,^  &c^^  By  \V.  .Caoke.f  Bvp. 
According  to  this  wilder/ tl^rei^jbut 
o^G  fqrm.of  tii)pa  that  is.  fsopt^gious  ; 
nazu^l;^,  that  in.  which  tbe.huU^Mf 
the  hair  itre  di^s^ase^,  ao^  ,^hifJt^ , is 
shewn,  b)^  the  ,(}^|dQ^$  ^ff^^  (^ 
aifected  :,aJ?  e£Eec{jbe  aj^^pxii^^Jiicii 
dftes  not  tajc^  .  pl^oe  i  i)  ,^ ,  ol^cr 
disorder  qfthc  sca^., .  la.thcvl^Gprfb- 
%]ent  of.fhis  compi^iqt,fi.sQif^l}<Hk  of 
luna^r  caustic,  of  th(;(^T^ragi^^tiifii^^ 
of  ten.  grains  tp  an  otir>oe,  la  ^jf^ofc- 
Jy.  r^camj(uett<k4s  *Fi>e  j^troppA 
fthau|4^«i/tjidi  9^iko\s^jjiifP^im^, 
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BtR^onfy^ to  tidtt  a  feensation'  of 
rtngRiag  6t  itching.  The  oiled  sftk- 
cap  !s  aUd  affirmed  to  be  highly  be- 
ticficia!,  thotigb  no  reason  is  as- 
signed' for  sudb  an  opinion.  Thefc 
h  one  prfkoe  object  in  this  volume, 
tchlch  we  can  bj  no  meam  approve; 
we  mfean  a  very  unnecessary  for- 
tiirdnesg  fo  find  fault  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Dr.  Willan,  whose  arrange- 
tnentS  \%  charges  with  being  too 
niindte  and  fa'nciful.  In  opposition 
to  Which,  Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  own 
clasisificadon,  has  crowded  together 
a  variety  of  diseases  which  have  no 
affinity.  He  has  also  afVdnged 
tliemj;  not  fVom  the'  symptoms  and 
appcarahces  of  tiie  aflfections  them- 
selves^ but  from  the  causes  whence 
th^y' are  supposed  to  proceed,  and 
which; lb'  many  cases,  are  extremely 
obscure  and  uncerijain. 

•*■  Every  Man'liis  o^m  CaKle- 
Doctor,  or  a  Practical  Treatise  oh 
t!ie  Diseases"  of  horned  Cattle^  &:c. 
By  Fraricis  ■  Clater" ."'  8V0.  pp.  4(5o. 
hrKCfater  has  certainly  paid  son>e 
atttfmTonto  his  subject  j  bbt,  a«?  it 
appears  to  us,  less  in  a  practical 
tlian  B't%e6relical y\cw.  Hg  talks,  in- 
deed; of  being  able  to  treat,  and  r>f  ha  v- 
'ing  repeatedly  treated  th6  rof/soTati:l 
to  sheep,  fl-om  causes  with  which  We 
do  not  profess  to  be  a'cqnainted, 
''iff  iti  worst  itage  siiccts'i folly  j" 
yfct  we  have  never  heiird  of  Parlia- 
ments lia ving  rewarded  h is ' very  v a-  ^ 
liTaBle'rfiscovcry,  as  in  such"  cnsc  it' 
nndoahtodly  would  liaveddne,  with 
a'  premium  of  twenty  or  thirty  ihou- 
safrd  p6undi  \  nor  do  we  find,  from 
ahy  tning  contained  in  Mr.  Clhtcr's 
volume,  any  one  importsnt  idea 
cTi^iteff  upon  the  subject.  Aie  the 
flttkes/  oy  peculiar  wbtos  traced  in 
thfs  distemper  in  courttlfess  thousands, 
thcySi(Vo/i2  hepatica,  Lin.  the  cause 
ok  the  consequence  of  this  distem- 
per? Ate  they  ever  found  in  any 
other  siWation  than  the  liver  or  in- 
tones of  sheep  ?  or  are  they  ca- 


palJle'  of  existing  aiiy  where  else  ? 
Have  they  not.at  timesbteh  found  in 
the  dropsy  of  slieep,  as  distinct  from 
rot  ?  What  soils  or  regions  are  most 

Sredisposiiig  to  the  rot  j  and  is  the 
isease  contagious  ?  These  are  quel-^ 
lions  of  importance^  upon  not  one  o^ 
which  does  Mr.  Clater's  volume  giyi 
us  the  sli£htest  satisfactory  informa<* 
tioii.  Upod  various  other  subjects. 
howevfer,  we  admit  that  he  is'  more 
intelligible  j  yet  we  still  ttipt  that 
he  would  have  been  mo,fe  useful  to 
tiie  cattle  grower  if  he.  had  given  pa 
less  hypothesis  and  aippJ^r  facts, 

''  The  A  rt  of.  preserving;'  all  kindf 
of  AniliKil  arid  Vegetable  Si^bstanc^ 
for  several  y'eai's,  &c.  translated 
frbni"  the  French.'*  The  original 
work  was  published  by  order  of  the 
Frcncli  Minister  of  thS  linteriorji  oa 
a  report  made  in  favour  of  the  pr6- 
cess,  to  the  Council  admiii^strativc^ 
by  M'.Ai.Guyton  Mdfyeau/Parmen- 
tier,  and'Bouriat,  of  the  "Hoard  ,^t 
Arts  and  ManufaClures.  The.  in-i 
yentor  of  the  process  is  M.  Appert"* 
who, '  frhm  the  favourable  nature  of 
the  report, was  ^^Uowe'd  by  thefrench 
government  a  premium  of  50dl.  ster- 
ling. The  plan  proposed  by/M. 
Appert  is  highly  useful,  and  jmppr- 
ttint,  2nd,  supplied  as  the  market  of  > 
our  metropolis  is,  with 'multitudes 
of  articles  from  rriiiot^  p'royihces  (if 
the  kingdom,  it  ntay,  in  a  jTliousarid' 
iftstanoes,  be  criiplayed  with  very 
cbnsldch'r.lc  advantage.  '  Wc  are, 
here  informed,  that  it  consisli  pri/xci- 
pally — Ist.  It)  enclosiug  in  ^bottles 
the  substances' to  be  preserved.— ;- 
2dly.  In'  corking  the  bottles  with 
the  utmost  care,  for  ids  chieflv  ob^ 
the  corking  that  the  success  of  the 
process  depends,  3dly.  In  submit- 
ting tlie  enclosed  substances  to  the 
action  of  boiling  water  in  a  water- 
bath,  for  a  greater  or  less  teogth  of 
time,  accordir.g  to  their  nature,  and' 
in  the' manner  pointed  out,  with  re-  , 
spect  to  each  several  ki&d  of  sut>- 
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stanpe.  •  4tb.  To  witlWhruM^  ^tbe 
bottles  from  ibe  wat^r^^b^tb  at  the 
pefiod  prescribed.  lo  this  niafiner 
may  be  fveMrvcd  unfa  amfial  sub- 
stances as  soYi^  or  grfvy.  or  such 
i^etabies.as  peas,  beaos^  Freocb<» 
beans,  &c.  aud  v«riouf  esi>eoces.*^ 
£f  gs  are  Bakl  to  be  best  preserved 
io  wide^cnoQtbcd*  bottles,  fiUed  io 
bke  raanoer  wkb  raspings  of 
bread.  _ 

- "  Skfitcbasof  Fbysiologr  of  V«^e- 
tab&&.Lifo.  By  tbe^  Author^  of 
Botanicai  Dialogues.*'  fico.  pp.  ISO. 
pice  10s.  6d«  The  Bottni^  Dia« 
logiicaertnced  a  coDsiderablnkfiow- 
kSffi  jQi  tbe.aul9eci  on  wbich  tbey 
ptofesaed  ttrtreatt  and  bave  received 
an  adequate  reward  in  thb  good  opi- 
moD  of  tbe  public.  Tbe  treatise 
before  os  is  worthy  of  the  same  wri- 
ter;  it  is  a  continued  and  more  sci- 
rtrtififc  m«r  of  the  sul^e«jt.  JEc  is 
f^ijally  fttVipi^uonsand  «DaNoniing, 
•odragrceably;  unfolds  roilay  of  tbe 
niost.ibiportant  ph»nocoena  itt  rege* 
table  iiliSi  iihrew  and  Malpigbi^ 
among.,  earlier  writers,  Darwin^ 
'  WHIdanoJW,  Vrolick;  Smithy  and 
Knlgltf»; -among  those  df  our  own 
day»'aoe  the  sources  chiefly  con* 
•nhiBd.  Ta  tbe^e  we  sbould  cer* 
tainfy  baverixommcnded  MbrbeU> 
KiFwaB^.and'£Uis :  with  whose  es* 
periflpsnts  and  ob%etrvations*  .bow« 
eyer^tbtft  amhoroftbe  Botankal  Oia>- 
ingurs  does  not  seam  to  be  familiar. 
The  vokube  is  illustrated  by  four* 
teea  4ip|i^opnate  and  wdl^aelectdd 
piates;. 

**  Orgsnio  Renrain^  of  a  former 
World.&ci  By  James  Parkinson.!* 
Vol.  UI.  dto.  Tbe  twn  pceceding 
volitmei  of  this  interesting  tmbject) 
aodtoftece^itig  work,  have  becii  al^ 
ready 'noticed  by  us,  as  they  bavesiiC'- 
ces!i]vdyniaderheir  appearance^  Tbe 
•iithdr*s  labours  are  now  concliided« 
aod  tbefiloting  volume  is  a»  mych 
entitled  .tfl'-our  attention^. a4  those 
"wbich  have  anticipated  it.     It  em- 


brjoces  a  9$ri^ty  fi^  foMiijtMffpe^oa 
worm^/iasep^^ted  aropbibisdsi  A^ew 
birds  and  a  m^lritpde  of  mamraala. 
1  he  testaceous,  tossil^  are  described 
almost  entirely  from  Lapi^rck ;.  the 
amphibtals^*  birdsj  aod.  ffmnixi^ 
chiefly  froni  ther  late  publication^  of 
M*  Cuvicr>  ^boae  mvaioable.l^urs 
are ,weU  .kiioii^n  to  haveUiirpdoccd 
a  new  s^r^  into  the  (^nb^ectj  aod 
whose  discoveries  and  jaFrangcfnenls 
are  here  nolic^  at  a  very  consider- 
able leogUi :— a  length  indeed  ioi 
which  the  .author  thinks  it  necessary 
to  apologize.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  tbe  phacoomcna  ooUected  aod 
presented  in  this  work  may  lead  to 
various  important  results.  The  mi- 
neralized remains  of  numerous  un- 
known plants  and  animals  ^ave  al- 
ready  added  facts,  suppleroentaiyasit 
were,  but  of  a  highly  interest  ipg  na- 
ture, to  tbe  sciences  of  Bouuy  aod 
Zoology:  and  from  tbe  kind  ^oon* 
necied  ex,einination  of  fosoly  which 
is  here  offered,  as  weU  as  of  t  be  strau 
which  contain  tbepm  much  useful  in* 
formation  may  be  deriv<:d  lespecting 
the  situ^tioiiH  in  which  fxk^ny  rs|Iu- 
able  materials  usually  ,ooinbincd 
with  them  .may  be  fbuadL  Tims 
tbe  traces  of  ;fQ«»il  vegeta|l»ief^gppe- 
rally  point  outithe  victnitj  1^,000! ; 
whilst  tbe.«eaaaios  of  land  ^an^opals, 
aliOw  that,  in  general^  ^ij|M:evqr.  tbey 
4re  founds  ooalj  if  iteauft^canonlj 
enist  at  a  /glcat  depth.  ..H^^p^  the 
attaehmentof  pjOcyUar  fos9ls|o|^u» 
liar  strata»-jsjwprihy  of  ninutie  at* 
teoiion ;.  .and  in.notidng  tbe  liOG^Ur 
Mes.  of  jfossiJi^we  sbj^^ld.n^i^dlie 
kiod  of  fltratum  as  well  a»  «b^jfuvi^e 
of  tbeplac^  in  wbich  they  aredeteoied. 
Tbe'f«<?t»:advert<»d  fo^i^  tbe  lat- 
ter part^^of  the  y^himc.  be^^:,uj^ 
yield  soma^imporiaDt  koowlfiflge'  as 
10  the  sttitteture  of  ihe  planet  wf^  in- 
habit* Tboiniftcts  y^mM  4m.9i^fr 
piy»  if  it.)*»ere.  ftece6«^ry,^aft,ad4- 
tion«l  .pfpoi"  of  ,tbc-  cr^pr/.^  t^ipse 
who  believe  that  there  has  aiwa/a 
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been  fi  snccession  of  tribes  simikr 
t6  what  are  in  existence  before 
US;  and  that  (he  human  species 
have  had,  and  will  have,  an  ani- 
fbrra  and  infinite  exMtenee;— — • 
With  alraost  equal  force  ix^ili  these 
^hacnpmena  oppose  thdt  sysCeni 
al.'W,  whicli  considers  the  ferra  and 
itmcture  of  the  eaith*s  surface,  as 
re^uhincj  from  a  regularly  recurring 
series  of  changes.  The  loss  of  «» hole 
species  or  even  genera,  and  very  re- 
cent crehtTons  of  others,  (as  Assumed 
!q  this  work)  strongly  miiitaie 
against'  both  these  hypotheses.  It 
must)  however,  be  ackno>v1cdged, 
that  some  accurate  irtqciirers  havQ 
doubted  of  the  actual  loss^of  a  single 
species.  Bonguiere  attempted  to 
accbiiht  for  the  apparent  extinptiod 
of  several  S|)ecies  of  sheTl-^sbeSf  by 
supposing  that  there  ai^  many  ge- 
nera, arid  even  families  ^hich  live 
constantly  at  the  lowdst  depth  of  the 
sea.  Those  animals,  Avhieb  ho  terms 
Pelagian,  being  entirety  out  of  the 
reach  of  man,  can  only/  in  hia  opi- 
nion, become  knoMrn  to  h4m%y  the 
mineralized  nmains  of thcise  afaclls 
whidi  have  been  left'in  j>3rts  over 
which  ^rinfk  seas  htfve  flowed. — 
Among  th^se  shells  he  phees  the 
Ammonite,  the  Belemnite,  and  the 
Orthoceratife^  bat  St  is  tendered 
highly  probable,  in  the  pages  before 
u^,  that  all  t^ese  shells  possess  »tA!h  an 
organised  structure,  as  :would  have 
enabled  the  animals  belonging  to 
them  to  fticefid,  and  support  them- 
seTve<ii  oh  the  suriace  of  the  water. 
Marty  have  conjectured,  that  a  total 
extirtctioh  of  some  species,  ai|d  a  late 
creation  of  others  wotild  be  inctwB- 
patilile  with  the  wisdom  cf  the  Al- 
trtighty,  who,  they  conceive,  would 
have  formed  a  creation  'so  complete 
at  first,  as  I o  have  required  no  sub- 
sequent change.  ^  Such  a  mode  of 
reasoning,  however,  is  puerile,  and 
}s  opposed  1>y  Indubitable  fa<;ts  >  and 


Tacts,  too,  which  are  demonstrative 
that  the  Creator  of  the  lini verse,  i^.' 
perpetually  exerciilng  a   sqpttinm^ 
tending  providence  dver  tl^  works ' 
of  his  hands.  Tiiat  such  exttnclton  of 
species  is  possibly  taking  phoe  even* 
in  oar  own  days,  seepis  to  be  siiewa' 
by  the  discovery  of  dead  shells  ia 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  differing* 
from  any  known  species  of  receiit^' 
or  of  fossil  shells :  while  the  smalls 
nuQnber  of  jsome  species  oFofiimals^ 
as  tbe  dodo  and  the  sMth,  sdeifos  al9<i 
to  give  addtiional  aupportMa  thb 
same  belief.  •'  .       »         ^ 

'*- Outlines  ofan  Attenapt^ta  esta« 
blinh  a  Knowled^  of  cfxttaneou^ 
Possils  on  scientltic  Principlet-.  By; 
Winiam.MafMn,  F.  L.  S.^M^b. 

'^Pefi  ificsita  Derbieasia:*  oi*  figmes 
and  ttescripdons  of  Pttnfacttons 
collected  in  Derbyshire.  By  Williatit 
Martin,  F.Jj.  S.  4io.  6fty*4.wo  plates 
with  desiTiptions  and.  pa  ^rriogje* 
ment/'  The  writer  of  thrt^irnafiiore) 
be  expired  not  long  agoatBa&ton  s 
but  he^bds  lefr  a  moncmeot  behitid 
bins  iathe  volumes  belbre  us;  "scUfi* 
ciently  characteristic 'of  uanarearied 
assiduity;  and  ^r  the  most,p9rt  of 
cortect  jodgment,  The'^'oatJines'* 
consist  of  ewaparts,<»-t«D  elementary 
incrodb^tioQ  to  the  study  of  extra'' 
neotf ^ib^sils ;  and  a  syitema  nlin* 
qaiotum,  .  Tbe  forhier  Omiprises 
seven  8ecti6ns,  entitled^!.  Piieltmiw 
nary»  2;  Relics.  3;  Bistutctive 
characters  of  the  reliqdfa.  4. 
Geographic  situation.  5.  Princip)^ 
of  Arrangement.  6.  Principles  of 
'Noinendature.  7.  Delineattiofis  of 
Reliqnia.  The  latter  part;  or  ^*b)*4*- 
lema  reiiquiorum;"  presents 'a  con- 
spectus of  siTch  of  the  linn^ati 
genera  of  animals  and  iiamilies  of 
plants,  as  are  likely  t9  appear  In  a 
fossil  state,  arranged  according  to 
tbe  scheme  laid  down  in  the  filth  sec« 
tion  of  the  preceding  part.  Upoa 
this  jKbcme  the  whole  nsassof  organie 
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remains  U  comprised  pnder  nine 
genera,  i.  Mammodolitbus,  con->' 
taioing  ihe  relics  of  mamiijal«.  2, 
Ornitholiihus,  containing  those  of 
birds.  3.  AmphibioUlbus,  of  am- 
phibials.  4.  Iclhyolithus,  of  tisbes, 
$.  Entomolitbus,  of  insects.  6.  Hel- 
rtxintbolitbus,  of  '  the  linfahricated 
jiarts  of  worms.  7..  Concbyiiolithua, 
of  shells,  8.  Erismatolith'os^  of  faU 
ciments  or  the  fabricated  supports  of 
vrorttts,    g.  Phytolitbus,  of  plants. 


exafDpJe  qf  grpopidg    the  ^htAe 

kingdom  of  plants,  uith  all  its 
dasses^  orders,  kinds,  species,  varie* 
tlesi  and  organs  under  one  and  tbe 
same  term^  whether  that  teroi  be  re* 
garded  as  a  gemis,  or  a  faraiJ/*  AjhI 
if  znyr  other  proof  were  wanting^ 
we  have  oitly  to  refer  to  M.  tmier  a 
recent  discov^es  of  upksowo  va- 
rieiies,  species;  and  kimls  in  animal 
orjctolpgy^  in  many  instanoes  to  a 
very  Considerable  extent.    Tbe  sub- 


In  all  this  thefo  is  an  affectation  of  ject  mu^t  be  left  for  the  preseol,  ia 


learning,  and  correctness,  that 
equally  surprises  and.  disgusts  us. 
W  by  should  such  words  as  refiquia, 
and  fulciment  be  introduced  into 
(be  midst. of  plain  English }  Jn  their 
cbixunbb  sense  we  do  not  want  them, 
for  reUc^'t  and  props  or  supports , 
Vi'xW  40  as  well:  and  whenever  the 
last  is  employed  to  designate  the 
calcareous  habitatioTU  of  zoophy tes(. 
Instead  pf  thcix peduncles  or  ppdiceh, 
(terms  already  formed  to  our  hands 
py  the  botanist)  it  is  used  in  a  vague, 
tinjustifiable  signification.  Afo^ 
ynodo/ilhus  is  neither  Greek,  nor 
]Lat»n»  nor  English;  nor  any  lan- 
gaage  whatever;  but  a,  spurious 
preed  of  languages  of  different  kinds. 
foufkyiioliihus  would  have  been 
better  .foncholUhus;  fdul  erUm^olU 
fhus  cannot  be  exchanged  for  the 
worse.  LatreiIJe*s  system  would 
have  aiVorded  Mr.  Martin  a  much 
paore  correct  and  classical  founda- 
tion bolii  for  his  scheme  and  Qomen- 
dature,  l)ad  be  ^been  acquainted 
with  it.  phytQlithusj  as  intended 
to  conipii>»c  every  vegetable  relic  of 
V'hat  kind  or  part  soevt^r,  we  never 
approved  in  Linn6us  or  Gmelinj 
and  ..cpusequently  cannpt'bc  c;;- 
pected  to  do  so  in  the  present  in* 
atgnf^e,.  In  reality  notliing  can  be 
a  stronger  proof  that  tbe  study  of 
^sils  ha^'Ootyet  acquired  sufficient 
extent  and.  perfection  for  .a  syst^ 


regard  to  all  scientific  arrangeipem, 
or  if  arraiigcipenc  be  attcaipted  at 
all>  it  QUglii  only  to  be  in  rder^ace 
to  the  methods  already  established 
in  the  anims^,  vegetable,  and  mioe- 
ral  classifications  of  anthore.  .  The 
figures  in  tbe  Petrificatti  PerbleDsiai 
havo^  all  the  appearance  of  iaUhtuI 
delineatioD».and  are  for  tbe  oiostpart 
beautifully  executed;  though  in 
some  instances,  delk:acy  is  unneces- 
sarily sacrificed  to  force. 

*'  Observations  on  Minensiqgia^ 
Systems,  By  Richard  Cbevenix^ 
Esq.  f .  E.  S.  &:c.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  a  member,  of  the  .Geo- 
logical Society.  To  which  ^re  now 
added,  nemarks  by  ^(.Chevexiix^  on 
the  reply  of  M*  -D'AubuIs^ofi.tq  the 
above  observations.'*  Qvo.  pp.  142. 
5s.  This  is  a  singular  titlej  an^ 
demands  sonae. degree  of  exptana* 
tioo.  We  ar^  conseqqenily,  in- 
formed by  a  prefixed  adyertis«Eni^fit» 
that  these,  observations  ^ere  origi- 
nally p.ablisbed  in  V<^.  IfXV.  of 
the  AmuUei  de  Chemie  in  l^SOSU-and 
appeared  at^ovit  .tho  sa^e  ^i^ie  in 
the  form  of  a  separate  gicQ^oiry  dur«> 
ing  t})^  authqr*s  residen<;e  in  Paiis« 
Mr.  ChjBveni?  .bJ»s  oftei)  be^  re- 
quested to  give  an  EngLsh  vqr^ion 
of  the  work  firom  his  own  pen :  bat 
while  he  h^s  unifoyrmly .  declined 
this  request,  he  has  "  pfi^red  )f[hat* 
eyer^s^tance  be^.^iigbt  l^HYj^^i^^^ 


«3«tk  OT:an|^emeixt^  th^  tbis, single    his  fower.  lo^  give,  ihoi^wf^mc 
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snAbe  thetn^so  YA^'iy  as  fo  undergo 
tkt  Idbbur  <yP  traru&larion."     Sueb  a 
pdTson  has  at  lengtb  nppeAred,  who 
bM  ex^ecuV^  his  task  With  i[idf*lity, 
tfriti  hds  reb^ived  the  promised  assist, 
alic!^  of  the  author.  The  little  work 
ia  indited  wdl 'worthy  of  being  sub- 
mitfed  to  the  judgment  of  the  Bri- 
ti^  [^TbNe,  and  we  are  pleased  that 
wfe  ha^  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
if.  Mr.  Chevenix*s  object  is  to  draw  ■ 
a  ^tir^lel  bet^yeen  the  tival  systems 
of  Werner  and  [^Aftyj  or  in  other 
wbfd^i    betvt^eto  that  of  external 
cbaiiaeti^rs  anil  internal  ntolecules, 
ifi  faVbwf  of  the  latter.     He  admits 
the   i^tifoiYnd  and  comprehensive 
acqftiaititance    of  the   prdfessor  of 
Frey burg'  With  the  science  to  which" 
hfis  K%  in  deVoted;  and  acknow- 
ledges; that  dtrtring  a  resldebce  of 
eflfht^enf  ttionths  in  that  dry  he  had 
daily  occasion  ro  tldmire  the  prteci- 
slltfi'^tid  ntdbtatf  with  which  the 
learned  professot  reeogi^ited  mlne^ 
i^dt€irst  Ijight;  that  the  sysiem 
of  exterha)  ehat^ters  by  Werrtcr, 
in  ^He'tbrmin  which  !t  is  made 
kt^bwii'fd  US  by  books  that  treat  of 
ith  infinitely  sa|>erior  to  any  thing* 
of  IhfJ  Icibd  tfet  ever  appetofed  be- 
fore it;  and  that  it  niast  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  xthetfiitler:  but 
he  remarks,   and  dt  times  with  a 
$<xhekh3it  oncaltedi^r  Warmth, that 
Iti  arrangements  are  complex,  and 
cdnibi^kMrbe;    aHd  itii   res&ItS;;   iu 
m^hjr'   tia^s,  'hl^y^  inconsistent 
with    chemical    experiments^    and 
cense<fu^tl)f<  tteit  the  station  ef  a 
mineral  is  IH)  cetmln  index  of  its  in* 
temal  coostfturtw. 

But  ^li  ^t^\9  oifly  to  say  that  it 
does  not'^that  #hiob  it  does  not 
prdfiHiS'  tO'  d^.  Thep^  Is  indeed  a 
dtoifc  ■  cAttnecfion  between  mine- 
ndbgy  aftd  ch(«Abf1st¥y,  but  they  am 
not  the  sihits  science ;  bot  Cftti  ihtf 
r&freMty  bh  rtflkk^brahcbe^  of  the 
i4ite  ifiteh<%  piSp^lr  tUPtanedt 


The  former  must^  ibrib&  maftfsmpi 
be  regulafted  bjf  mat^,  and  beace^bo^ 
determined  by  external  churaeteili)' 
the  latter  professea  fo  be  regulated' 
by  minute  and  delicate  ahalj'sis,  and* 
hence  is  only  fitted  /for  detailed  ope^' 
rations  anil  decisions.    It  asftuMea* 
the  position  of  diliereQiiy  shaped' 
primary  molecules  to  the  fossil  bo«^  - 
that  ftdl  within  its  scope :  but  thii 
position  can  only  apply^  aiifd  fb  tht  • 
Abb6  Eiaiiy's  systemi  is  ^nly  pte- 
tended  to  -a^ply  to  such,  bodies-  as 
are  capable  of  crystallization.    In' 
so  far  as  it  does  api>ly  to  thaw-it 
may  be  geometrically  correcc :  wd 
the  •constituent  materials,  together  - 
with  their  relative  proportiona,  m»^> 
by  this  scheme  be  determined  with 
great  accuracy.    But  bow  numerous- 
are  the  mioersl  substances  th^it  have* 
no  connection  wiih  the  laWsoferys**; 
tailization  !-^nd  whfch^  of  conse^' 
quence^  are  not  provld<^  for  under' 
this  second   system.    Ihe  geffftral' 
result  is,  that  mif^eralogy  Is  at  this' 
moment  too  much  iu  its  initocy  for^ 
any  faint  jaitempt  as  a  comf^rehen«> 
siveand  definite  classificatiota,  pte«- 
tending  to  any  degree  of  simplkdty.- 
We  must  at  present  describe  both: 
externally  dud  mtemally :  there  tday 
be  au  awkwardness,  and  somedmes' 
a  seeming  antagonism  in  so-doing  ;• 
but  if  we  con  hue  OCirlelves  tdthd 
external  form  alone,  the  mdhc^it 
form'  alone>  or  tiie  constituent  m^fli* 
ciples  alone;  we  shall  seldom^  perfatfps 
never,  eommuaiOBte  a  safe  or  laifli*^ 
factory  repfeseotatioti. 

In  the  department  of  Husbifidrf 
the  tit^ratore  of  the  yebrbaa  bteit 
peculiarly  deficient,  and  has  h| 
reality  presented  us  with  nothhigwf 
miltetial  moment  to  notide.  We 
shall  however  make  a  f^w  obserya'* 
tionfr'on 

''  A]$HcUlttttri  MMbMfdsm :  ^MT  m  . 
^hfktf  of  the  sevtirat  propei^efr  and 
powen  oTlilM  ^cMsks/  im^enMMi 

aiMi 
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IJrdMeSTl.O  tlT»ItATir«« 


By  W.  Mwrrar.-  Bvo.  ppi^.  Tlfi» 

•guidatotbcmsms  rijuarfiiejafaoan 

of  ^.{nfsMvS^k^n*M>^^^i(>^^'''B<i 
Qri^gflB^^aiil  be^iret  ttf  4bB&rb  books 
jQlaivbidi  it'kiAiadddaOQntaKM.tbe 
-eltM6nt8'Oi&staftaoi|-or  tbe  iteedbne 
o£  -tbe'cquHiMDai  «f. -aolifi:  :|paiies. 
Tho^oaodbook  tteattof-dyuabMcs, 
orti^:.daiiliin«^}f  iQOtiao*  IjiiE.'tbe 
thifli  aro?  o£6BXicxi:'the.tpcuMBfddivf 
bydroMBdikK  and  h^rdradb^oiBiM^uir 
iheyiqiM|ri^rf>ti»(tqnirifciaibyapd 
Qiotioiic.  «£>aiaa^ciaflftiD.;#qpcii$t94ind 
-here  ftheitbeoffsaMi  prattinayglrAe 
two .  dp'JgiaoaaRrUl  faft  £)Biid  ladidij 
aadag«asri)lyTBtfmhifld^'i3iBfgurth 
bank  (amfasoi  tfUHmlaio  4 


Mly.  #f  wpcovounHhtt  mad  ihsMm- 

<|ait 'AtiBca  befese  .tt&rediiBk.iibe 

finfaikrf •  wbar^  nuoicr«iiia»<iliQaa- 

iMpkncMfti  joay  ^  i»biviatrd^ .  ton4  ilc-. 
.  iDcte-tooetti^edi    Xbe  wrbola  facoir 

4tarif  •  BfraftgffdjT  ^«Ild  ilhitiaated.  bj 

tiP9D|j»  flopper^iata^^    Dadidttodto 

tbe:fi«tk  and  Waat'Of  Hinglawl'So-. 
I.  cMl|r^'ligt4Gapt.Tboniiis  WftlEBonwi, 

Hosofiifi^blember."   8va»  pp.a2c>« 

'labe.dafkata'U.ceatahilgriisiMb  Ue^^ 

tfi»^^)Qalififed  i^r  wiiCiog.ofr  Ae  «obr 

e:qfW4Uar  tbao  ^  /mtff;  but  iie 
.cDOlrifttfi  lejcdlfct  varumv -ideas. 
:  coaommgi^rwM^  and  tbe  meaffs  of^ 
coittraliiig  .lbtii».  H«  wrtDetvpitb' 
gMd*faunic>ur»  jod  o&w.QMUiy  use. 
ipl  fJbmicwiioDS.  mi  the  uiofilii&^ry 
cfligbi  and  knvjr  i^nsgotts;  light 
and  beavf ,  camimct  sqiti  apacatous 

cartas  the  cop«  or  tiliiag  cart ;  liiet/  orjtbe  pfoperdcsef  alaatlediaida  in 
drj^or^bcKMrer**  can;:  tba  tim4)er:  gcpemh'Cboog^ 
vag^ar  liig5)er*acart;  oopcjledge;,. 
vitaelibanrdw;  Lf^itb  cait,  and  J[nsl>: 
catu    Hd  also  .gives  dcKsoptioofi  of 
^\  tbe  flbtef  vaitettes^f  tiie  ploagh». 
^  tbe  double  aud  siaglerftirroWf  the 
}2oe-plough,   the  doobleriDooldiiig^ 
dvaininga^Bevecstoiie plough;  the 
bavroiaafld  drag:;  the  B^Kacd^cutter  j. 
•  |iM»,a«<aspaier»  scufHer,  pafler^iaole 
.  sfiid  MRkidJaiad ;  ToHcr^  spikd/rraUerir 
iiiffow  and  J  ridgid  roller;  tbe  ch^ff-*. 
...    toutlaffv  viDaovilig.<TOiacbiney.and 
J-  ibmiifnfi^'ipaGbiae.'   Of. maof  uf. 
,     tfatte-^wJitrnvciy^eattngnnriDgst. 
.     but  .iba)dai6Ttp(iaQ»  of  tbn*  tngrav> 
ioga  arA  delivered  in  laab^t  qnainfr 
fK^ntcjr  af'  mathanaatical  Maarnr 
ck^aror  as  tDirendor  il  eqa^'ioK* 
pnipiMe^lo  fpe<^eaiap*<aemera  and 
Ibai  plmcpl  ploi^Ebi&aOv^.ftiiQi&e^^^ 
alatare,  Inaraovpr/.  $a  abaarittr «nh 
flofftion  larioas  <ipmpipp8»ai'|3^r^ 
%o  profc^  thtii  tbe  gallaiit  ciyiaiu  if . 
.  asiji|iliB.tgquaintadwil)igpofiiiietBa* 
lbeiaaiifa,i«  a^tbOiaTtbaabladffaaa 
fatwteh-fai  dipMi  i|^«^a(*Tfi*jtfftr 


upon  bttte  .aocae  tfaear ; 
menr of  commaa  aUv  Itgivaii  lisv- 
€ver»  a  plain  said' 1^ 
tioa  of  severai  aen)s|atae  i 
ill.  ooofHBori  use*,  aa  tbe  hawpmer, 
theanoBHMcr^    &j4>bcai,..»^yaaiiNaer, 
&ic*',  lajKS  .dow&  tbep  tbearjr^nf^atbc 
atf^iidip»  and  jbar  dianii|gia>a  of 
wftier«pimi|Biy  4«bQ .  anob  u)g^:;j  fiitng, 
fopaing^;  and  cBntctfngaL  i&r^esc 
books  nc^?aai6aasiB- •«akaft>tiiiL.abe 
flacional'  cakn^a^.tbliipoiaa  bmag 
nsaarvod'fqr'^ft  iftb  fK>crinaia^ing 
part; .  wbJHcli  ^abtatLy^i'ilkmaiSpibi  gives 
8»  JBSb&tofiiwm^  umfL  faofea-^aciBBiific 
view  pf  ;the  jprdyiyf 'triffgaly  ^dacus" 
Badsifea^tacyartaiaajibaun^ri— aoo 
tbe.  nxaioB  o£  tnafiiiaai>h  anti<  nhrig 
8UMPt|i^ni}a^bot3C^ao  Mmafimmbtfm'wz* 
larr'iirbee1%  lacfiadoa^tavo  ffictioD^ 
andibe4biB6f|r  af  arbe^oaifiagBs. 
. ;  ^  ijcoita«BudD^  tiM:;£leaalpnta  of 
AlgriMa£  .i^)asigQadiac.d^a^!«tf  tbe 
Stndenta.  of  .Ibe  £aat  Jddia  QbBc^e, 
'm&  flOcfaiftbeDfTOiiiffCBMBi  aania  J 
^^  •^aftfoo*  ifi&ltitfcing^  IbafBttlvef 
■     •    jhoropghly 
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^rindpkt^of  thai  scieiiGo.    SocomI 
^dflioK  JB|)rik&fiLev.£.Bir'idgfvAM. 
aic'*    8va«  pp.  275^.  |Wi7s.'   Tfcc 
'  &ni  cditionef  <bit  mrk  rettohed  us 
.^^k^l^lci  tomaxdu  ihft  okse^of  last:  yeair, 
u6>  pyewnl  f»  irom^oodcin^  it,  .as: . 
ive.totiMnrwiso  aiisald   1mv«  dooe* 
Thd  demand  «f  a  new  impfCiilon  is 
igD«.«f -the  i>tB6t»pr0o6  cbaCtqm^be 
'  aSSatd  ofitag enend  meritt  7  and  we 
are  gratified  at  findtng«  4poB<a  com*^ 
jimouioi  liie  twoieditiocw^  ibat  the 
ipooiid  pcMttaips*  vaiioQi  improve-. 
montt-  upon  the  £ist|  »witb  an-ad^ 
diliMial  kMsture*  on  uolimlted  and 
diophastiaftproMcBit)  and  the  most 
'i^adM  piopeitiea  «f  numbers  $ .  tbp 
&DfBftigation  of  ^  tbe  bincunial  ib^ 
Qicmj  La  Croi&*aappro]|unaUon  to 
tfie'kgarjibBi  oi.  auyMmaU*  aacini-> 
bers  and  ^Kponential-  e^tion8.;--r. 
TfafB  ifiret  lyfo  leotores  ;dfBcribe.tlie 
iiind^ifMrntid  openujiiqa  of  rules ;  the 
tbirdnibiei.tofractioDt;  tbe  fourth 
tO'  iiiw}lulion»   evnhntion,  ^nd  the 
'  ^flgoHai  tliecHEcm  ^  the  fifth  to  stoi-' 
.^JcqnatMs;  the  sixth  9Qd  seventh 
tamiaadratic  equations }  the  eighlb» 
-ninth*  ipid  tenths  to  ratiasi  propor- 
tions, imd  vanable  ^piandties;   the 
>  akventh  and  twelfth  to.  arithmetical 
and^q^GDetxkalpaoportiona  (b^tbiri^; 
tsenfli  to  turd  qmiatitieBs  and  the 
ipmrteenth tolopnilbms.  The. whole 
iiLtmted  with  gmit  noatness  and 
i|»ers|dcut^ ;  and  we  shailrseoeive 
-  with  ploistBre  .Mr.  firidge*a  pnoaaBsed 
aDotsouflkxi  aod  coan^erion  of,  his. 
kttturei;*.  ooQtainiag  n.tbe  feoerai 
J9ieorf  of  eqoatioo?,  the  anmrnation 
and  mafiagcment  of  asiiea,  and  the 
application  o£alge)>tii  to^gaooietiy.*' 
..  Jt  is  to  tbcbtt^Kwr  iif  tiie-East  In^ 
^dia.CoUege)  4hat  ithas inmishad uji 
!nQth:anftthflr>  vahnMct^woik  pn  M^ 
•  fhemadcs,  .aqdi)f:a  iobhnier  c;falu-ao« 
,  iery  at'tiie  pcoduotsoa  of  another  of 
itk  profaiDrsv  we  aoeaa  Mr.  Deal^ 
'  pfm  ft  j^nncigtosiof  JBhaiens^  &c." 


Svt^.'PpcMO.  prM4s.    Tiiefa  ia.a- 
£iftetfmcM  iu/the  method  of  tbia^beok 
wbddi  4iM  bighly  pkafBd.ns^  ^wdt 
espaciaUy  tlmt  pavt  of  it  wtektnM^ 
OB>floenaB>:«od'fliixi0D&t7'eqgatio|is>; 
and  tbejsanawi  iooUwtien»a>ftfmK 
.hlema. '  llie  vohimeia  divided' iota 
.  tMKtftf 4(Hiff  ohaptBM:^-.aa  fdio^  1*- 
h^  On  Imdiog^^thie  flnidooi  o#'^nail-. 
^ties-  3^  Maidrma  andmimm^.'df 
qnanttties.  3.  On  dvawing  vmgBiaU> 
-to  curvea«,  4.  On  dwiwiagi  tauym^ 
plictca4to  ouiarea,  5,  Meihodof'find*. 
mglbeotB*   §4  Arq3S4if  onnrer^-  7w 
Contents  of  solidii4    8»  i.en|;tlwrof 
conret,  9.  Surfaces  of  solida,'   lOi: 
pemre  ajf  gravity*    lU'  <:enim  of 
Sgrration^  osallatifaor  ^uod  pemiManK 
12*  On  seooml,  third,,  kc  flwiq^ 
13.  On  ^ding'  the  points  of  con- 
trary 4ei^i»e.  in  ooives.    J  4.  On  tbe^ 
r^di^s  of  curvature.    IJ.  On  spirelt. 
l6«  Ou.the  concheid  of  Nioomedes.. 
17.  Attraction  of  bodes,    18.  On 
iogaritbitis.    19.  Maxiout  end-ttii<* 
nima  of  curves.    20.  AppHcatka  g£ 
fluxions  to  the  motions  of  bodies  ixk 
resisting   mediums.     22,   Flnenta.- 
23.  Floxional  equations,    244  Cd- 
lection  of  Problems, 

*'  A  Treatise  on  raeperimetrical 
Problems,  and  tbe  CatonJo^of  Va- 
riational By  Robert  WeodbeoM, 
A.  M.  F.  R.  S..  &c;V.  .8vo^  pr.  €•« 
We  xu)tice  this  as  the  6r»t  woiIl  of 
tbe  kind  thajt  has  ev«r  issord  from 
tbe  faandA  of  an  English  iMbetna-^ 
'  ttdaor  fOd  only  tbesecond  that  hat 
^  crcrbeepseparatdftrettiBdefliirany 
mai^ienuK  ician.  Mrv  >  Wiapdbonse'  t 
soie  inecursor  in  tbe  t^s  fivcise 
lipe  being  M«  Euler,  and  tlvt  work 
we  refer  to  being  hit  "Methodua 
inveniendi  lineat  oufvat  proprietate 
maaimi  miniinivegandentct/'  Tbe 
tabie€t..is  betpc  tmled  of  io  eight 
chapters^  into  whicK  bowtver,  we 
catnxA  foUofw.hti|i.f  knt  are  eom^ 
oeUed  la  candour  to  tAMenrei  .that 
be  bat  united  gicat  pnrsficiuty  wiib 
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Ifreat  ex9ctnf59«  We  do  not'tfiink, 
however>.i)iat  heiufs  allowed  eii0udi> 
ttflOB  Uie  first  <o£ the  two  subjects  diW 
mMBd  to  the  genius  of  Ktmum,  and 
tbolifae  h«s  in  thif  rosftect  beeft  1^^ 
asMy  b^  dMi  biiUiaot  sopMstrj  of 
La  Plaitt; 

^  PevgQsota's  Astronomy  exfilsiii^*' 
ed'«|K)ft  Sir  Isaac  N^tr«otys  PHnci- 
ple8>  with  N6t0B  and  tapplettiem^ity 
ehapters^  by  David  Brawster^XiL.D." 
3  <k>U.  8vo.  with  a  quarto  yolume 
of  plates,  pp.1111.  The  very  popu- 
lar style  <of  Mr.  Ferguson  continues 
fto  fender  bis  work  upon  astronomy 
atiM  sought  after  with  avklity,  and 
ato  ourepiaion  deservedly  so.  Per- 
gamoo  was  not  perhaps  moch  of  a 
Biathematician>  but  he  was  t^uffi-* 
ciently  acqtiaioted  with  the  Prin-' 
dpia  to  apply  their  general  resultt 
to  popular  purposes.  It  is  owing 
10  this  fact  that  his  work  has  'now 
reached  a  thirteenth  edition,  that 
.  of 'Dr.  Mackfiy>  which  immiediately 
pteceded  the  present,  having  been 
tlie  Iweiftb.  The  edition  before  us 
was  certainly  called  for  by  the  imr 
proved  state  of  the  science,  and  the 
very  able^editor  has  taken  scrupulous 
tare  to  follow  up  all  those  improve- 
nents  to  the  present  day.  This  h^ 
bas  accomplished  by  his  suppletnen-* 
taiy  chapters,  wbteh  are  twelve  in 
miaiber,  and  occupy  not  less  thati 
three  hundred  and  eighty- two  i^ge^ 
t>f  the  ^iecond  volume.  The  subjects 
Irhich  are  thus  appended  (for  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  notice  the  e^a-^ 
blisbed  naatter)  are  the  five  new 
phmet^,  the  new  discoveries  in  Mer- 
•diy,  Venufli,  Mars^  Jupiter,  and  Sa- 
turn} new  discoveries  respecting 
At  liody  of  the  sun,  and  Its  motion 
kt  free  space;  new  d^coveries  and 
jtoaomena  in  the  moon,  with  ta- 
m^6f  lunpr  spots,  hmat  raountam^, 
He.  f  edipses,  occnitations,  tran^h^ 
^  Vemss  and  Mercury  over  the  smi's 
d^  aberKattoD*  of  the  heavenly 


bcRltes^  ip  reGdSsiUtt  ^|H««%i|^0M^ 
'  mutatioo  of  thv^  eattK^s  «sls  ^  '«M 
thie  v»4a«ioii4B^the  isMt^tOb^^  tUrn 
ecliptic)  tomesU,  #itk  t^ef  of iber 
eieittsnts  of  98  whii&h  ted  hbiet&b^ 
served  previously  to  the  year  IKB'^ 
iied  starsi  ><b€ir^  ftN^aMdJ!^  dls^ 
tanc^,  parallax,  f^operiddtkm,  M.'^ 
spetmlac^iit  4t»  thu  ei)gia  of  the^  filar 
new  jdanbta^  andi^  la^tttoric  stouMvy 
and  a  feecular  view  of  the  solar  sya- 
tem. 

*'  Treatise  on  the  Equrlibrium 
of  Arches,  &c.  %  J6sc4»fa  G^rilr, 
Architect;'  8vo.  pr.  6a.  The  ol>. 
ject  of  the  writer  is  to  render  tfee 
mathematical  prf nd]^Iea  upon  whk:b 
arches  are  eonstkiicted  ^miliar  tx> 
avthitects  in  geperil.  Hta  obs^va* 
tfdnt  are  chiefly  dednted  fmod  Dt. 
Hutt<^n*s  Wdl-kno^h  dissertation  $ 
but  We  are  conc^r^ai  to  adif,  that 
be  does  not  treat  the  venerable 
ixmtce  from  lirhich  he  appeiirs  to 
have  iMbtht^  almost  the  V^hdle  be 
exhibits,  with  the  gratitude  and  at- 
tention that  is  dtfe  to  him  5  nor  to 
allow  him  the  claims  to  which  he  a 
etititled.  For  the  rest,  this  treatise 
contains  some  good  practical  obser- 
Vatioils,  especially  as  to  the  metlJ6d 
of  finding  the  dnft  or  shhot  of  an 
arch,  and  i§  neatl]^  illnktnted  i^ 
figures  and  plates. 

This  subject  leads'  us  tb  a  ctifsiofy 
glance  nt  the  subject  of  irdiitccttire 
in  general  j  upon  which  we  peroeirc 
a  valcmble  "  Essay  on  the  Doric  Or- 
der dfArchitecttirt;,  &c.  byEdmimd 
Aikio/'  It  contains  a  good  bistoridd 
View  of  its  rise  and  progress  atnoog 
the  atidents,  t  critidsl  idv^stigatieU 
of  it^-prmciples  atid  ad||(>tafkm  to 
lAbdenr  use  5  add' figures  of  tlie  best 
antique  exampltis  dri^h  to  one  scde. 
This  order  is  now  b6cdniing  fitthtoii^ 
able  in  Etighnd,  in  c6i!iseqtiettce  of 
fC^  having  been*  adopted^  by  W3k&]« 
h^  the  froiiif' oP  DKwtfng  Cblle^, 
Oaiabridge^  a<id^ AiS  httst  \A  (bit  of 
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CoveM  Garden  theatre,  Tbevolume 
b^ore  u$  is  well  yrorih  consultiog 
Dpon  the  subject,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  patronage  of  tbe  London  Arcbi* 
tectaral  Society^  by  whom  it  is  piib« 
limbed. 

Mr.  Doarn  has.  suppled  oa  with 
fQQie  c^aot  and  chatle/'  De:iigns 
for  X^dges^  aod  KiUrances"  to  pabd- 
ipokH  pleaure-^grounds^  and  parks^ 


in  different  styles  t  and  Mr«  Pocock 
with  usefttl  bints  for  '*  Modern  Fi« 
nisbtngs  for  Booms''  of  all  kinds,  aod* 
requiring  oroaments  of  ver^  diifer- 
em  natures.  Mr.  Norris*s  **  Archi« 
tectural  Antiquities  of  WaVesj**  and 
Dr.  Milner's  ''  Treatise  on  the  £o. 
clesiastical  Architecture  of  England 
during  the  middifl  AgM*'  areibptb 
highly  entitled  to  approbation. 
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OF  oatioBal  history,  properly  so 
csilledK  ib^  currcni  yctr  Jitc 
furoUhed  uf:MH(b  but' few  articles 
i«orU)7  ctf  notictt :  but  in  {Mrovinciai, 
or  Goloiuai  IMi^lories,  or  nationsl  ift- 
cid^U  .^od^diaracterfi^  collected,  in 
the  course  .of  miasiops,  voyages,  or 
tnivel%  Uhei  beev  suHioientiy  ricb. 
We  shall  commence;  i^im  easterly 
dtrcaioni  vpith  Cok>oe)  Kirkp9trtck*a 
*'  AcGOOQt  ot  the  Kingdom  ofiNc- 
paul,  Ueing.  lUe.  sabstance*  of  Ab^- 
serviition^  oi^li  d«if Ing  tt  mission  to. 
that  couftpy.  in  the  year  *7<^.  ^  IK 
lustrate(i;wiUi  a  map  and  otbcfr^o* 
gra? ipga.;*  4to.  pp  38(3.   The  bing<> 
dom  6f  ])^epaMl.(«onsist9  for  Ibc  9xost 
part  of  .30  fKtdDBive  valley^:  si^f^a- 
lated  by.  ^  lofty  chain  ef  >Qft)iiiiUttia 
f)^n^  tbefiOiflJMfi^era  pactB  pf-Beo* 
gaL    To  tJbi<>  we^ward  its  borders 
atretdi.tp  Uvp,Umi(a  of  Ondei  atid4o 
the  oocthrwo^j^  it-toachefhoo-TMb^. 
Kh^lmndii ,  «^  iu  captfaL/  .  nehich 
ataods.  pfk^^ibUe  ttasteivfe.  bank  ;of  thee> 
Bishooattyr.  a^d^  ruaa  >alQn{^  it  far 
abputii  i^ajjer   Nptwithstandiag  xNr. 
vicijQity  I9  JBeogaJ^  aa  £uropeati  had< 
passed. tjjip  bfUrrier  mouotsDnSi  ex^*. 
qppt,  (hata^cpmai  viai^  waa  paid  -to 
itbj^.Dr*  Bu(;ha»ao  in  180W4ifl«be 
writer  pf  tbo  .work,  before.  us^-^Htbo^ 
W4adcpate4  W17QS^  by  tbe.BcU4ab> 
gofempKttti'  to  act  as  mediaior.'.iK: 
the  reqfoest  of  ibo  rjegen^  of.Nd'* 
pauI,  i^  a  dispute  betweeo  tbis,<ovct 
and  that  of  Pdkiii»-  in  conaeqoetice^f 
certain  encro^hraenis  whi<2b  wer^ 
asserted  jo  have  been  made  by  the 


former  apon  the  Wglitaof  itie^JiSMMi. 
of  Thib^  wbom  the  EMpdorWf 
Cbinsr  had  fat  s6f^d  Ciftt^  §lkM  «tf^ 
der  bis  proMCtioffi  and  Hi  <wfi^ttA 
of   which   0  ^luMerablrChr^aM^ 
farcer  had  bM!»dispftl«hed]:'aii(l  h^ 
already  vmched  Che  heighH^  ^  IMiy^ 
booni  and  eons^queotly  obtfltosMled 
a  disfaatiview  o#'  tha  valky^^df  Iba 
Gangesj"^'      ••:       -^         --n.  ■•♦.  v.-v 
The  qi(yct^»KhifttaSffdd>idCMa  bdl 
^peav  to  iib  aa^^Mteoahrei  mar^lia. 
number  3of^4trintiablt«iflis  ao'oaiK 
asderable/*  ai^the-^eM  tepCilitiaa 
of  ^uth^j^astem:  Aa}a>  w«iCiw4n;tfMr 
ustoanpacw  CSot^Ktfld^atfMK^tal* 
colflter>the  i^oiHfa;  ttickidNig*  thfta 
of  the  dcfusAdebt  nowni  awi^lbgas^ 
at  22»e00^^hfeh;^al  Mil  tataiMMta 
to>  a  bonier/.:^!!  giva  ^tts  noi  matt 
than  lseH>,O0t>  souk  for  ib  «tatiK|fts 
pi^Bikxi^*  4iAd  -coasaqtienily  'ttrittft 
leaa  tk^  a  faiinb  part  o(  lir^^* 
latlanr^f'aor  a4m*  iiteiMfMai  Had 
soitietrkht  iesa  Mhan  te^*  ttiac-^af 
Paris;  XhebraBtsMie^bciiltaftarilrtC: 
and  «fle,  wNhf-nrelf  the  ^paanbice 
of:  a  atona  adifioef  altica;  aMnadgh- 
the  conatryaboobds  m^th  lluWitaatj 
of  the  boat  tt^iamcicv  far  bvMftg, 
the  want  of  Mad9^«t)d  canalfe4feo4iM^ 
it  very  difficult  to  wort  -^^mknfr 
Far  the  aaa^  reaMR,  «ltbaagh'  it-te* 
eqoally  aofiohad  wKh'ahiiM'«««y 
matalf  eicept'iaikt;  the  ^|»per«t^ 
porteAz/vmBritalo  ii  pmrcbMilbr 
two  thMsxif  the  price  of  that  wmeh 
wfaaeb  tia  amelted  Hi  ihe  aoisAvf^ 
the  price  of  the  fonner  being  a  rupee 
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per  leer,  and  of  \h^  latter  a  ropBe^ 
and  a  hal/.  The  natives  are  pecu- 
torly  saperftcitious.  The  writer  be* 
fore  Of  affiroiSy  that  ''there  are. 
nearly  as  many  temples  as  hoesesv 
and  as  many  idols  as  inhabitants. 
He  calculates  the  local  dcktes  at  tiot 
iest  than  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty- tliree;,  diid;affirins> 
that  the  sacred  grove  of  Gerjasirre 
swarms  with  munkies  of  most  dis* 
gHt^ting-  ap)«araa!^c>  .SQ\  djsgnsiingr 
i|ideA4i':W9Atti'  the  .opinion  of  the 
naiMvos^to pcove a  frequeaioauseof 
i9lf9o^oaity  to*  the  fetttiea  of  preg-* 
mBt'-wpamn  upon.. their  suddenly 
flreitig  ibtm^  yfhii^  tht^tsen  mdkred 
tfy4}ontiuue.wi(beNit8DaleiiatioD,  as 
tb  .fc.Ul..(h««i  would  betbeld.  an  act 
c^aaodle^Oi.  and  even  to^drhethem 
away  an  act  of  impiety.  Tbe  bilk 
tbat^-aorroiind  Uie  taUey^  present^ 
p^^ffe«siy«ly^' ^within  the  compass 
ti^k#. few, miles,  every \dtversfty  of 
cyyiill»le>  6r0»  ^  tropics  to  tbe 
9f^ki  circles  and  it  W  highly  pro- 
bableihat  ibe.£ufiQpeaoaol'  Bengal 
t«jigbt  derWe  all  iW.adtattUges,  in 
cas0^  oC  debility  and  relaiativu*  from 
a.iJbHprtx«sida»ce  abbot  baifittay  np. 
i^fSt^.  hiib,  wbklf,  arcprx^Mscd  by 
▼fib^ga#>..to  Europe. '  TliC;  fever  of 
tbf»;lA^jC<v»niry  is  not  known  here* 
aiidi<»k)eii^nera|  u^itbrityiof  tjbe  cli* 
TM^  is-j^oientiy  otMiiona  from  tbe 
tf^ksfoC  thehECkonntaioecvs. .  But  ^fae 
^ra  0f  ibe^lps  isaka  indigenous 
t^.'^irwe'  ^vatodl  rerionti  though 
ttae  m^}if  seems  to  iaU. in  much  kss 
at)i«wlafii^^,  .  On  >.tbe ;  ^Miaosit  of. 
(^bisuJria^hir*  tto-  faspboRfi.  mul>- 
^Ifiyn  w4lott^, '  and  .peacli  >  am  pro* 
4.M««d>ipoa{afieousiyxiand.the  escu* 
lapt^ofr£«(ope.floigbt  prabably  be: 
ctt|4ii!9tf4  Withi  gvratt£soilvty. «  Tbe 
piaatf^^qf^  thisJas(.JiM|d).|Cbiefly  em. 
pi^^bj  tbepoofcr  tdbe^iace  the 
iffmiAf  «^.«p^ia>.of;yam»  and  the 
itt(f«l47Ka  variety  of  .the  wiU  aspa-^ 


fagos,  which  also  grows  Wftfaoatcd** 
tore. 

The  government  of  Nepanl  it 
d^potiCi  like  that  of  all  other  Atia«« 
tie-stites:  the  reigning  family  is  of 
the  £aj6por3t  dynasty,  and  it  has  had 
tbe«  oonttoul  for  several  centuriea 
past.  The  inhabitants  consist  prin* 
cipallyof  the  two  superior  classes  of 
Hindus,  and  of  a  Tartar  or  Chinese 
race  denominated  Newars )  the- last 
are  chiefly  found  in  tbe  vdlle^  of  ^e« 
paul}  tbe  formenwbieh  are  seattked 
over  tbe  connftry  generally^  coiisti- 
tAle  the  greater  part  of  the  army; 
and  engross  all  -  situations  of  trust/ 
whether  civil  or  miliiary;  We  have 
dwek  somewhat  the  tongelr  upto 
this  subject*  becauae  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Nepaul  mustshortly 
fbH  into  the  hands  of  Cftina  i>r'or 
the  Englkb  £a4t  India  Company, 
if  the  Court  of  Directors  should  suc-4 
ceed,  as  there  is  little  doubt  they  will, 
under  ceVtain  modifications,  of  te-^ 
newing  their  charter;  and;  of  the 
two  subjugations,  we  think  tlie  latter^ 
is  coasldembly  •  the  rAore  probable.    * 

We  are  also  indebted  to  ColoneH 
Kirkpainek  for  a  quarto«voHime  of 
*'  Select  Letters  of  Tippoo  Sti((an  to 
various  public  itinocionarfes^  iuclodv 
ing  >hk  prineipal  military  command* 
ensr^governors  ot  ibrts  andprdfinccis,, 
diplomatic  at)d  commercial  agents^' 
9k>.  w'ab^  notes  and  obsertafioov;' 
and  an  appendix  containing  aeveral 
oiigSBal  docatn(?nt9  never  before 
pnblished.'*  Amidst  the  tumult  and 
disorder  that  acoompanied  the  ^tnrms^ 
ing  of  Seringapatamin  17S9,  a  very 
great  part  of  tbe  poblic  record*  were . 
accidentally  burnt*  or  otlierwise  de* 
stvoyed ;'  yet  enough  of  them  ap<^ ' 
' pearato have  been  preseived  to gra« 
ttfy  the*  appetite  of  the  most  cupi* 
dJOGQS' lover  of  Asiatic  cabinet «-io- 
trignes?.  From  the  general  mass 
which  cb^  overthjrew  of  the  Mysore 
government 
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of  Ibefiagltsli,  Col.  Kirkpattick  Ihk^ 
called'  tbc  iHBteHate  wiiieh  cob^tU 
tale'ihoYoluOMi  before- vs.  It'kkiL 
dood  a.  tkme  of  iaipenal  tyfiomy, 
dsprafikTV  and  vitkmy  of  ewiy  fciod; 
aBd>  if  it  were  posublc  fbf  anindi* 
vidnt'to  ^eaitt  in  Asia  or  £arop«, 
wbtjm  Ikeartf  baa  ever  stgbed  drer 
the  fall  of.  this  mona^r  of  di^potic 
pimer,  if  is  only  aeocsaary-  fbr  him 
to  glaooe  at  the^e  seleetiMiB,'  to  sate 
kim  ffom  th^rrbuble  #f  gtvtng  tf6r 
othor  Btgh  ufMmthe  sofcrfect:  Th^  edi- 
tor faias  eorreoil^  observed;  that  '^  the 
imffOfUtttcecf  these  letters  ddeft  n6t 
oontbtsd  roach  in  the  light  ti^hieK 
tbiBf  are'cafieuhned*  to  sl^d  on  se^ 
«ci4l  material  ocieurrences  of  the 
ptmod  they  rebte  to  (though  in  th^s' 
mpectttbey  will  be  found  an  asefiii* 
gdfde  to  the  futore'historian  of  My- 
Bcve),  as  in  the  vivid  illnstrdfion 
wkAdi  they  aAoRl  of  the  genia$; 
takiits»  and  disposition  of  this  ex- 
traordinary author,  «»^ho  i«  here  stic* 
ccisivelf  and  repeatedly  delineated^ 
in  ookiors  from  hit'  own  penei^^  as 
the  cruel  and  relentless  etiem)*;  the 
intolerant  bigot  or  farious  fanatic  5* 
the  o|)pre8si¥e  and  unjust  ruler  j  the 
harsh  and  rigid  master  $  the  san- 
goinary  tyrant^  ib&  perfidious  ne- 
gociatoT)  the  frjvdious'and  CBprf-'^ 
cftoas  innovator^  the  tnean^  and  ini^ 
uate-ecomyaasti  the  peddling  trader^ 
and  even '  the  retail  shdpk^per;"-^' 
Hialetteni  arc  ustiaHy  written  in  the 
nlost  laconic  manner;  and  thfi  mac^* . 
ner,  obBorvef  the  editor  in -conti- 
nuatiofe>  'waa  tn^l  adapted',  if  not 
absoiulely  neceasary>  xo  the  pK:^rpo^ 
of  one  who  had  •his  pen  for  evef  in 
hti  handi  and  (Who  himself  C^be- 
ihtf  from-  inclination »  or'frotti^  ah 
univepsdl;  distrust  of  all  whom  he 
empldyed,  or  from  a  passion  to  be 
thought,  not  only'  a  pridcipal;  bttt 
the  sole  originator  of  every  thi0^>' 
direoted'  eitter  by  writing  or  oralhy 


v^t^nment^i  ^delf^tf  one  i^rfd  Mt 
hav«  hMi'  l^f^re  txS^^toiiixpbsh  lodg 
litmri;  >bad'tb^  IMa'  nedfeMftf  . 
Bitfrbe  thi»  air<it^ixaght.  f4)tef  6ul«t!i 
does  nt>t  appAhrtolitBvt^^MxMbaefl'k 
sufficient  stfefch  of-thotight'tipon 
any  aubject  (even  tboa^lte  MM  de- 
lighted In"  o^  aflf^Scted')  n>  aiA^litnt 
to-drsi^UM  it  Wifhidgidil  foit!i^  6r  pre- 
ciaion.  A'cdns6cutiv«  trafifdf^argu- 
itient  wais-a  tiling  df  whl^  be  no- 
where seems  to  have  had'«nidi6a'^ 
yet  sbme  of  tfie  occasions  00  vbitft 
he  Wrote,  di"  dk^arted,  certaSnlf'iaft 
fdrded  am^le  scope  for  the  display 
of  (he  teai96ning  Acdifyi  He' did' 
not  evtty  uwii*  wfth-  facility^ ;  Tbit 
is  clearly  shown  by  varicnit  m^chd^ 
randumtf  in'hl»  hand-WH^Ag;  wMdbv 
though  v^ry-^brt,  and  m  atfbj&ti 
of  no  dMi<^dtty;  al>outfa  ib'  ^m^Mf^ 
and  correcfiofis'."   '  •   ::■* 

Ainong  the  "diflffent  ddsses  of  *e^ 
ligiontsts  in  Asia),  htr^tf^i-  niMal 
and  invptetat*^  batted  vras-,rriseftfed 
for  thcf  Cfatij?<hrtis  3  whoiii,  after  tike 
French  phik«bphiKts,^tlJlt!l^!]^ftiaifc 
named  Xdtitrimesr  and  amWjgffife 
d^rent  poh»^l  states,  tA^J&^h 
had  tii^^hblioei^  of  pdssafing^hls 
niost  rohted  'ftbhowenc*.  ffe^^mii' 
pdrpetuaily'  boa«ttng  oP^  thfe^thod- 
sandsand  tens  Of.lli^AhatJdf'of^Nki 
z^renes  -Whom-he^liad  !bn*t!d  hMd 
the  fr^tf  faith ;  add  of  Ae%rtE^h6 
had'fiC^mied  VAit?  dPEftgftfc  ■ptfsd*: 
c*s,  or  the'  iM^erS'Of  Ei^h^*tt 
lie^,  €0  stiVc^themselv^  ftomlitoftM^ 
diate  d^ath;  The  fdil6\b5n]f  jfes- 
8agi6  may  servfe  ai'a  Jrpedmett«f»thfs 
wYetcli*s  hl^h  Hense"  of  **<itKiaaafiiyT 
••  In  the^\^^ne  howeV!i#'6f  jbhrDifA 
idg  0bHged'to'^»tt6e<hr  to-OliS'lisJ 
s^ult  of  th^i^ihtce,  evef^  Bfhg^m^^ 
tart  in  it,  tvhMerinaH  ^wHfkbt, 
old  or'ybHU'g;  chitd,  <hgi  ctet,  ot^'^olrt^ 
thing  the,  fftus4  IffpiVh  the  s0mi} 
ivkk  tke^  itngk^issetkp^hm  ^^  JBIBf 
PunetittT    H  b  ae^ipQaed  tkat  EMl 
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iiiNc  4^i^]i  of .  ifigftiiiom  torintfo. 
"ifke  fciU^wing  exti»Qt  ei;faibiu  a. 
atfikiog.  pifitum  o£  Tippoo's  faith. 
4fMl  boQOiir.  ^^'A;  troaly  of  (moe 
b«^,b«eo  €0Q^4f)^,)bi^tween.  QBi  it 
is,t{M;r^fQrei  wikteoi  U)at3P0ii  infi9t» 
MTJ^h  t^e  utOHMit'  e^Kpeditlop,  ca^/M/ 

ffj^f  YQU.iQu»t,03K?raovi»rcpit)p2etel3r 
lioconipass^tWQ.or  thfoe  towns^  amd 
.  getting  togei^r  fivf  or  ^v^  tboo- 
f-vsui  peoj^kj  rq>Qrt  |be  particulars 
i^,  Ui  (^  mtn^ape  wsnted.{m  tbu 
t^HiQ),  for  the  likye  corps.  A  fur- 
(l^pf  relta^foFC^ieat  is  about  to  be 
j^pa]l)c^ed  to  yop.  Whatever  hos* 
t|le:forodinay>ap.pf>ar  in  that  quarter, 
yq^  jxuist  cbWisc^  it  oifectaaHy,  and 
If^d .  it  wkli.  tbo;  earth."—''  Con- 
trivf^<somei|QeansofgeniDg  posters* 
^i^vof  the  persoa  of  Moona  Kool ; 
be  must  be  secured  by  stratagem,  or 
49^it.'^  And  again  -— '^  Write  a  let- 
tf^r  .tf^M^na  K.oo)«  UivUing  him  to 
CQQQe  tp  YO\kt  and  t^en  sdsie  upon  kit 
p0^s^»'  la  hia  private  journals  we 
are,  eoiertained  w|tt^  vlje  following 
«9»Qrcea»>  describing  iba  result  of  bis 
having  taken  MaogaLofe^  and  after- 
wards given  jn  pealed  orders  to  his 
trc^pStf  conc^rniog  tbcir  conduct  to 
tbft.GhsittUns  it  contained.  *'  Our 
wdierit.were  ^y^ry  vhw»  opened  at 
|^s£^^  iBomepta:  a^d  dt  the  vaoie 
Im^ui^  (nanodiiy ,  that  pf  QW>rmng  pray- 
er) \ifsjfi\^k£  tffiokqf  tieCkristianSt 
fffilf^jiitHifmalff  tvithout  the  except 
Uf)fl».fif  a  single  individual^  /a  ihe 

QI^W  a/*  »XTY  THOUSAND,   fMtf^ 

pf;isoft€r$i  ai>d  dispatched, to  our  pre« 
sepcai  f^o^thea^  we^c^used  them, 
a£tf  r.furnishiog  tbecp  dpi/  with  pro- 
yL^oqsi,  to  be  convieyed  under  proper 
gu^s  to  Saringapaiani  s  %&  the 
Tj^Cikd^  of  wbidii  place  we  sent 
O^rt^sra^  directing  that  ^tbe  Cbriaian» 
•iitould  be  divtfied.  into  ria^las  or 
CQtp^*  pf  iiK^  hundrod  .men,  aad  a 


ctenratef  phml/m  rttifaldftv  atrtte 
|Mdofre«Ql^  Oflboiodtftbi^ifisoci 
(together,  vvitk.  their  nvodu^a;  audi 
chtideen)  worn  directed  tor  ho  ita^ 
timed  at  each:  of  the  foiicmn^ 
.  place«»  nrhere  ih^  were  du^  §n^ 
and  dothed,  andttituaately  oth^itM 
ta.  the  honour  of  hlavmrn  t  .tknd:  tiM 
appellation  of  oAiftady  was  bestowiedl 
upon  (be  coiiectiyc  bodf ." 

''  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Seiitfa 
of  Indiai  ia  an  attempt^o  trace  thii 
history  of  Mysiir,^iromitheiorigtn  of 
the  Hiodo  goipeminent  of  that^tdte^ 
to  the  extinction  of  the  MohamedBQ 
dynisty  in  1799%  founded  cbieflf 
on  Indian  auth^^ios  collected  byi 
the  author  while  officiating  for  -ne^ 
veral  years  as  political  resident'  at 
the  court  of  Mysore^  By  Lienti^ 
Colonel  Mark  WUks.*'  4to.  Tbia 
is :  a  very  valuable  history  of  tabat 
now'cooaiitutes'  a  very  important 
part  oi  tbe;eoormous  Im^an  empire 
of  Great  Britain  2  and  is  in  direct 
coi>nectioa  with  the  pjvoectiag  arti^ 
(de«  We  shall  give*  a  slight  .sketch 
of  the  geography  of  the  eatendive 
plain  Ji^fore  us,  and  a  rapid  gknc^  • 
at  tb^^political  changes  of  wSchat 
has  beCR  so  frequently  the  saa* 
guinary  scene.  '    .  . 

The^  river  surnamed  Onsna,  fnmi 
its  deeply  tinged  watci9»  riiesin  the 
lofty  moumains  that  skirt .  the  -  ma- 
ritime country,  of.  Concan;  on  th«^ 
western  side  of  the  penlnsda  >  and 
flowing  witl>a  south-eaateriy* course 
through,  regions  ahematofy  fartiio' 
^nd  populous,  aud  altareately  cix 
vered  with  impenetrable  forests^ 
joins  the  ocean^  augmented;  by  .'a 
variety  of  tributary  streams,  ia^tho 
.circar  of  Gutltoar,  nearly  in  lat)L  l&. 
Nature  baa  strongly  marked  the  re-* 
giona  which  stretch  fritfo  this  river 
toi  the  southern  poiot^ of  India.  Two 
ranged  of  lofty  .mountains,  ,exlend« 
ing  frpm  north  to  south,  enclose' a 
tabie.Uod^  i^lea^aied  bxua  WOO  ta 
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4ii9  £Mtr«lbfre  the  Icvd  <tf  the  ita, 
beuroen  wbioii  and  tbeie  moantawt 
£•  the  pUuM  of  CorooMiidel  «iul 
Malater.  Thii  elevited  aad  oa« 
domi  rofioo  consiitutet  the  andeai 
€^9im6Ct  Of,  M  it  ii  teroMd  ib  the 
Ptimgaf,  Canau»  «&d  of  th^  Car- 
aclfi^  Myaofff^  orM/gar,  u  it  if 
here  spelt,  iorna  a  principal  «nd 
promioeot  part.  Mysore  hai  io  4if- 
iweot  wra^  been  an  Andepeodent 
kiogdom,  w4  a  coiistitiMOt  provi|i<3» 
of  a  moce  oate^aive  gm'emaieBtr. 
Whentba  Mohapunedan  anna  tint 
appeared  on  the  baokc  of  the  Cri»oa» 
the  whole  of  Carnaia,  together  with 
the  adjoiaihg  couptries  of  Dradda 
andTttlava,  eomtitiued  oneeinpire 
ooder  the  authority  of  Be|al  Rai', 
vbo  had  fixed  the  aeat  of  govern- 
snent  in  the  city  of  Dwara  Saroudra, 
about  ahuodred  aadfive  miles  N.  W. 
of- Sering^paitam,  and  whose  rains 
are  still  visible.  This  cit^'  was  taken 
and.  plupdered,  in  two  predatory  in* 
corsioos^  by  the  comnaaoiiers  of  the 
Mohacnedan  forces  in  1310  and 
1311  :  in  cons^q^ence  of  which, 
the  rajah  Belal  removed  the  seat  of 
his  government  to  Tonoru»  in  the 
iinmediate  vicinity  of  Spriitgapatam> 
and  his  family  continued  to  rngo 
over  the  southern  |)art  of  the  penin- 
sula, till  finally  dispossessed  in  Jd67 
by  the  aavcretgns  of  Vij^yanasar^ 
Vtjilyaiu^ar  was  founded  at  the  pe* 
riod  of  .the  s^k  of  another  citr  in 
Camlta  at  the  time  the  northern 
part  of  this  extensive  region  was 
overrun  by  the  Mohnmf  dans—a  city 
which  was  named  Varuncul,  and 
govenied  by  Eudradcva.  It  was  the 
patriodc  effort  of  two  of  Rudrade- 
va*s  principal  officers,  who  ihus  esta- 
blished an  a«ylum  for  their  tbclom 
coontrymen  in  the  year  1336*  The 
oonntry  of  Mysore  at  thift  tiuie.fopia- . 
ed  a  part  of  the  new  kingdotn^^  or., 
empire  as  it  was  afterwards  denomi- 
nated, and,  continued  to  do.sojtilL 


the  year  lALDh  n^  tlie«ahiccMif^  < 
aoie  wai  first  gtava  to  a  Ibit^eaacM 
liNT  jUpifitfctioa  in  1594>  aad>»a»n, 
denoaainaiedbf ^lipiis  tenHiahe- 
sinvri,  aaeptthet-efthegoMowW 
or  Isift.     Thp^Mid  <m  whMi  tU» 
ibft  was  o^eoled  wm  ibm  la-lhe' 
possession  oC,  th»  aoeaators  ^-ifie 
present  j^jah' of' Mfsoie  iXQvrbam 
the  £riiish.0ovBromeDt  has  restoved 
the  vtcerqyaky.}*  with  the  iiaaw  or 
title  of  ITdwy.s^niaaraioaa^uAh  that 
of  Zemindar*  of  ,land-hoUer»  19  ^p- 
per  India,   ,Tbe  floiiriifalBg  fl«t9:.af 
the  Vijiyaoagar  .kingdom  4«as  ao  • 
considerable^   sow  after  ate.  esta- 
blishment, thst  it|irogw6sivcly<ef»-^  ^ 
braced,  in  it|!:tutn,    the  wb^  of  - 
the  Carnatic,  and  extepdadjoffr  all  . 
the  peoiQsula  south  of  .tha.Cikiia*  • 
The   Mohatnedaa   prino^,   YAna»  > 
states  lay  contiguous^  .w^r^^jobra^   : 
at  its  prosperity,  and  the  bqid  Wd  * 
enterpriHiog  spirit  of  it&  ruler;, ^Md 
entered   into  a  coospirsicy,   wEJjiah   . 
proved  fatal  to.  Bama  lUjab-  i(lhe 
reigning  princj^),  who  fell  in  battle 
at  Telicotta  in.  1504,  and  whoije  ca- 
pital was  plundered  and  depopolaled 
by  the  victors.    «  His  sucoyaon,** 
observes  Colonel  Wilks,  "-desertii^ 
the  seat  of  their  ancestor^  estahlxah- 
ed  at  Penconda  the  nuoaef  a  ooco 
powerful  dynasty,  whicdi  Gontji|»- 
ed  to  cast  a  lingerieg  lool^  ^  .iia 
formei:  greatnessi  antUrettrti^&o^ 
thence  to  t^o  eastern  pootion  of 
Cbandragurri,  the  last  brandi  whose 
sovereign  title  was  acknowle%cd, 
be  was  expelird  from  tlus  Ji^  fer- 
tress;  in  1646." 

At  the  time  of  the  fatd  bat^  of 
TeUcotta*  one  of  the  ancciitai'a  of 
the  Recently  Established  rajah  ofjMy- 
sore  was,  as.^ehavi^  jost  observed^ 
udiar  of  the  cqoatnt^  and  govemor 
of  tba  fort  which  «beae  thi^-^nnqau- 
and  as,  during,  the  dedme  ofu^- 
the  Viiiyanagar.  dynasty,  whif^  kih    , 
ataQUf  foQJ^laqei  (l^odiaii  eaidea- ,: 


»tj*teis*rf  <!f  1  trti  xWti. 
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Toiiftftt*  tb  Wadi:  Ay  panMetff  of 
tt*rit  retdhuei^  td  g6Verrfm©n.t;  art^ 
gndtoRYf^  to  etUai^  fbd  bdtiihds  of 
t^r pbssMl^nsi  aVViWcty-of  mfeV 
tine'  cmMi6tid6«  rfrk!  "cohtd^s  eifi" 
•ufed,     ktnong'  the  nobrf  iuccewfar 
of  Ae  disirfictcd  we're  iKc  UHiars 
of^M]['ioroj  tod'tli^r  pbwUr  Cori- 
tinning  td  iii6reaW,  Itti]  tKiiar/wtid 
succeed^  in  ifS6  to  Tfiefimily  pro-  \ 
petty;  •J#aij  eYpfeissly  u'omfrfaled  to 
th**eKargeiof  thrgbVenim^rit  6)*  the 
dyi^  '^cAfoy  Jn  lUlCTy^ftil'  Kence 
outlined  te^TtTrhaie  [Possession  oFtlie 
iupfime  power.     Re  then  removed  ' 
his  iMdence'frofn  Mysore  to  Serin- 
gapi^tham^  and  abjuring  (he  peculiar ' 
tedeudf  the  sect  iti  wbrcb  he'had' 
becti  ^ucirted;    adopted  the"  tinrore 
pb[A)1afr  profession  of  the  Yaisiiava  ' 
doctrtfcef.    IndependSh'tiy  oTthe  ter- 
rilferi^   wibjected   to  Bis  sway  by 
th^  Ihnhed'authorrty  oFtheidcceascd 
viceroy,  he  added,  during  bis  long, 
active,  ani  successful  teign,  in  the 
ixiidst  'of  £  peridd  of  great  political 
anafcby,  a  variety  of  ridghWuring 
distWct^  to   his    doVtitpioris.     The  ' 
throrfe  of  NTysore  cohtihiiecl'ih  pos- 
a^ssion  of  The  same  d^tiasty  of  natire 
pyikde^'  tBibiigh  a  period  of  oiie  hun- 
dred' rthd  fifty  yeafs,  or  fVorh  itJlO 
to  17^,  and  was^dts'tiiTgui^cd  by  a 
series  ^f "nine  distin'H  reig'nsi     Ih 
l/fiD,  irowever,  Hyder  Ali/a*  Ma- 
hortiedaflt'  of  considerable   dddress 
and' who  had  bebriappointcd'coiii' 
matidfcr  fh  chief  of  theM>-gord  forces, 
osoi^pefl^  iKe  sirereigti,  pAwer,  de- 
throlo^  ^'reigning 'prirtce,    abd 
introduced  a  dynasty  of  Islamftni. 
which -continued  "till  f  He  overthrow 
and  death  of  his  sbn'Tippoo  Sftltan 
by  the  Engh'sh  forces' In' 1799:   The 
extehsii^e  i^egion  ^'e  arVnoU^'coh-' 
tentplatlhg  may.  therefore];  be*  na- ' 
tund^y 'expected  to  form  a'^vcry  cdn- 
•iderable*  cotitras't  with  that  north' 
•r  tM  Cri^b'a.   lit  f fie  tofrt^r,  evciy 
thing:   11  ilfll  'Hfndd;   «Af  man-' 


rittral;^«nd  th)»  ihstltblcit  b^  tmhvtj'' 

cotffitr^-hafmg  oal/piissed'thiil*''' 
8ii?mlyfllit^^h  ^iKTilbolkftitaQftAm*- 
'  patfoil,  \Mth  traa  terttfindftd  Itt  k^ 
tbab  forty'y^rs.    The  Cilibga  ItttX'^ 
guage,  that  has  been  kiitiMStiibrialt/  ^ 
in'u^,  'ii^  almdst'the  doly  Uiigtitgi ' 
in  use  still ;'  abd  tb6  wifttf^  «lMbhfc^^ 
ttf,  mhieh  ia'a  sp<kneafW  Najiri,  ba#' 
D^er  yet  ^ven'way^  al  hk^  in  i' 

g6ti^mif^w,  t<Jtb*ArtW^:   Cbt 

.  Wilks  ^coA^ludcs  Ms  Vei^  nlMiki'' 
worM  By  Offering  several  Mgbl5|  Jtt-, 
dicibtis  observations  updd  the  terrii 
tonal  Iftiposts  which  KiVif  of  feti '  * 
been  projected  by  thelSradMf  C6Un-i 
cil/aitd  ^e^eneralsyst^iti  of  ^nanci' 
laid*  d<^wn  for  the  courftryr  C^ll^i** 
deiibg  that  at  this  mometit  tliie  dddH^t  ' 
tries  s\}bjec(ed  to  tbe  tiHIisti  do<» 
minion  in  India  may  oti  pl%ibfibl«" 
grounds  be  calculated  t6   contaid''' 
sixty  m'ilHons  of  itihabitanti),  itia  o^ 
immense  'importance,  ia  d.  beb<!<rb«' 
lent  view,  £hat  whatever  bfeT  the  fii* 
oancial  schemes  devised',  th^  shoulc!^ 
^  made  to  promote  Mii  mnc&  liatibs^ 
sible  the  generial  welfare  £hd  happi-» 
ness;  anidi  in  a  polificaT  tleV,  thatf ' 
they  should  form  a  stable  fovi^datloa' 
for  general  fndustiy^aridsatfsfelfctaon. ' 
'^  Sketch  at  the  Politfcd  Hlsteiy 
of  IwHa,  '^rom  fhe  iritrciluctiofi  of^ 
Mr.  Pitfii  Fill,  A.  D.  1754,  tb  th^ 
present'  date.    By  Johrt  Ulkfcdlttfi    ' 
LieuT.'Cdonel  In  thi6  Hoti.  Rarff  Irt-^ 
dia€bmbali^^s  Madra* -irmy;  Res?-' 
dent  atMysore^  and  faf^Eh^oj^'ty* 
the  Court  t>f  Pcrsi^.**  8v6.  pf:  557.    ' 
We  cannot  yet  qftit  the  Astatic  colter ' 
tinehV,  s6  ftutaerous  rfre'ffie  Wort'i    * 
which  ha\^  been  dirccfed'  td\*at^i 
it  ill  the  coune  of  the  cnVrefit  yeal^^ ' 
ahd'so'impor'tatit  ^i-e  ifs  iiitetdlTs'tor 
the  BHflsh'empIre.    (Ut  MalcolmV 
history  indhdes  the*  shtcesiive'  ad-i ' 
ministrations  of  l!llarqmi(!k)m  * 

tofdTVigniiiObth/  Mar^aii'Weiles-^ ' 
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Itj,  M$Kmm  Comwslbs  ugaw^i  Sir 
Gcorgm  Barlow^  aod  tbe  earlier  part 
-of  that  of  Lord  Miato.    Iq  dUcoss* 
ing  tbe  qQCStioOy  whether  Iho  '^n- 
tish  goveriiioent  should  eiihibU  iuielf 
Ufcrc]y  in  a  commercial  character^ 
and  »treooously  abstain  froia  all  in- 
teK^creoce  in  the  political  relations 
oif  the  native  powers,  or  should  tyke 
an  active  part  in  the  internal  tral^s- 
aptioos  of  tbe  country,  and  endea- 
vour to  acquire  an  ascendancy  where- 
ever  it  is  possible.  Col.  Malcolm  U 
a  decided  advocate  for  tbe  latter  sya« 
tern.    He  observes  a  priori,  that  in 
the  midst  of  states  so  perpetually 
caballing,  and  over- reaching  each 
other,  as  those  of  India,  to  remain 
neuter  Is  iinpo&sible ;  that  to  be  in- 
active would  only  be  to  Invitq  hos- 
tllitieSt  and  to  ensure  our  own  ruin, 
bV  allowing  tbe  progressive  aggran- 
dizecneot  o(  adjoining  states,  while 
our  own  continued  stationary^  And, 
.  in  addition  to  this,  he  observes  his- 
torically, that  wherever  the  system 
of  quietism  and  inert  ion  has  been 
put  into  effect,  as  it  was  done  under 
Lord  Teignmoiuh,  Lord  Corowal- 
lis*s  second  administration,  and  that  * 
of  &  Goorge  Barlow,  that  it  has 
uniformly  been  acrompa'nied  with 
e&treme  danger  to  the  British  cause. 
Ije  is  consequently  altogether  in  iHa« 
▼our  of  the  energetic  councJs  and 
towering  ambiiiou  of  Lord  CUve, 
Mr.  Hasiiugs  Lord  Cornwallis  dur- 
ing his  first  administration.    Mar- 
quis Wellesley^  and,  we  may  add. 
Lord  Miuto.     And  we  believe  the 
reader,  who  baa  carefully  perused 
the  history  of  India,  so  far  as  it  oc- 
curs in    the  preceding   articles  oi 
this. department,  will  concur  with 
ourselves  in  beliisTicg.  that,  if  this 
immen^  possession  be  to  be  held  at 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  it.  ttpon 
any  other  tenure.    It  follows,  how- 
ever, of  course,  that  the  systeib  of 
quiescence  uniformly  laid  down  bjr, 
parltament,  and  almost  as  ttoifqnnlj 


by  tte^<?piift<:of  4m!Aqfh  b«i  k?^ 

from  first  to  last .  a  sjstrm  ol  ig- 
norance aiMi  error,^a  point  which 
is  mainly  insisted  upon  by  the  en- 
lightened aud.  eotetpnsing  writer 
before  us)  and  that  the  only  aysleiD 
which  has  been  founded  upoq  true 
policy,  an(j  a  comprehensive  vipw 
of  the  subject,  is  that  which  baa 
from  time  to  time  been  carried  into 
effect  by  sacceeding  goveniorsr^»- 
neral,  in  direct  opposition  to  thfc,  or- 
ders thej  have  received. 

It  is  adcmtted  by  Mr.  M^Icoha* 
that  to  perse.vere  in  this  restless  ao4 
even  advancing  object,  must  require 
a  very  largQ  tnilitary  force  of  £uro- 
peaos,  ai.d  must  be  acoonfpatved 
with  an  enormous  espense.  Wbe^ 
tber  the  spoaU  speck  of  island,  which 
constitntes  the.pare.^t  country,,  cao 
afford  the  former,  or  the  rcvqnoca 
of  the  Compi^j  provide  for  the  XaU 
ter,  are  points  upon  which  there 
mnst  be  a  very  great  diversity  of 
opinion  :  and  we  regret  to  add,  that 
Col.  Malcolm's  views  are  not  sufii- 
ciently  extended  to  follow  np  iua 
own  darling  scheme  to  this  ultimate 
issue.  He  justly  remarks,  however^ 
upon  the  infleiible  intefrity,.  at 
well  as  high  political  talent v  which 
must  in  every  instance  be  iotipeca* 
tively  requisite  for  every  socq^eding 
goverxior-gqneral>  and  bitterly  in* 
veiglM  agair^st  ih^  narrow  ^irit  aod 
contracted  understanding  wj^ic^bave 
too  frequently  marked  kidivmuiW 
in  high.departfpeots  'm  tbe  conipa* 
n  v*s  service^  as  well  afr  in  the  epuit  of. 
direction  itself^  iie  speaks  rnorct  d^ 
vourably  of  the  .possibility  of  prose- « 
lyting  the  natives  to  a  knowle^e  of 
the  gospel^  thaa  military  raea.bare 
.  hitherto  been  much  in  the  iiabU  of 
doing :  but  he  thinks  that  tbf^,«itiple 
ought  at  pseseAt  to  b^  left  lo,jbe 
unheeded  aQ4  modest  ^m^ifiMtf 
the  lowl^  aud  obscure  mu$iifKiai7« 
lest,  the . jeal9usy  pt  a  ppesthqod  (^ 
bxaouns 
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br«iBnl(  should  bearonsedjnUocpen^ 
wrfffi^,  end  abost of  temporid att«- 
tbontie»  fibould    coi^feder&te  with- 
tbeni^Q  tix^ir  rcyiistancff.'^    ^     '    • 
.  '*  Exploratory  TravWv  through  the* 
Western  Territories  of  North  Atn^- 
rfca ;  comprising  a  voyage  Arotn  St. 
Looxfi  on   the   Alissisolpp},    to  the 
source  of  that  river,  &e. :  Pctforiftcd 
ill  1 605,  (5, 7,  by  ord<»r  off  he  govern- 
niCDt  of  the.  United  States.      By 
Zebuloa  Mon4gon)ery  Pikb.*'    4to. 
pp.  -136.     This  volume  presents  us 
with  an  accouht  t>f  two  d(<ferent  cx- 
cur^oti^  into  ihe  interior  6f  the  Anie^ 
rican  coniinent.    1  h<^  former  com- 
ipenced  at  St.  Louis  in  August  1 809^ 
at  which  time  Lieutenant  (now  Ma« 
jpr)  Pike  sailed  with  one  sergeant, 
two  corporals,   and  serenteeu  pri- 
vates, in  a  keeled  boat  about  seven < 
t^n  fbet  long,  provisioned  for  four 
months,  in  order  to  make  a  survey  ' 
of  the  Mississippi  to  its  source.^  He 
discovered,  as  nnght  be  expected, 
ii^neh  good  land,  and  more  of  an 
unpnnulsing  aspect,  peopled  by  In- 
dian tribes  of  diiferent  habits  and 
dispositions.    The  nocount  of  ihem  . 
is  not  given  in  sufficient  detail,  or 
at  least  does  not  furnish  sufficient 
variety  to  make  it  very  interesting. 
The  whole  population  o£  this  im- 
mense district  is  so  thinly  scattered," 
that  it  amounts  to  not  more  than 
8,034    warriors,     12,714    women, 
22,391  children  —  making  collect- 
iv«!y  little  more  than  *i3,000  inha- 
bitants, throughout  a  rjnge  of  fW>iQ 
a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
The  expeditiott  rettirned  to  St.  Louis 
April  20,  lb0(),  after  an  absence  of 
eight  mouths  and  twenty -two  days. 
;Mai or  Pi  ke  commeu ced  h  19  second 
voyage  July  15,  1800,  the  ^bjert  of 
\vbich  was  to  explore  the  course  of 
the  Red  River,  forming  the  alleged 
boundaries  of   the  provincen   most 
di^onourably   purchased  oi  late  of   ' 
Bundpane,  wbo^  as  ih«  Aaicrig|UEi 


govettraient  wdl  knew  ilt.lbl^fillie^ 
badmo  more  light  totheAi  thad  it-^ 
sdf.   A  seoond«object>  it-ts  also  pre-'i 
tended,  was  to  restore  some  Indiaai 
prisoners  to  their  homes  and^  fflooi-  • 
lies,      fiy  taking  a  course  too  far. 
northerly,   the  Major  overshoe  hir. 
mark;   and  instead  of  visiting  the 
Red  River,  he  reached  the  Rio  del 
Horie  of  the  Spanish  Americans^ 
and  was  in  consequence  discovered 
by  them  on  their  territory.  •  Here^ 
however,    the    whole   party   wera 
treated  with  great  civility;  althongb 
such  of  their  papers  were  detaio^^ 
as  the  Spanish  -ccmmander  thought 
might  be  of  service  to  him.    They 
were  also  sent  under  escort  through 
a  very  dtfirrent  route;  being  carried 
first  to  i^anta  Fe,  thence  to  Chraa« 
hus|hua,  the  Spanish  governor**  re« 
sidence,  where  they  arrived  April  2g 
I8O7;  and  fhvtt  which  they  wem 
dispatched  to  the  American  post  at 
Natchitoches,  July  1.    This  second' 
expedition  is  iax  richer  in  locidentSf 
and  interesting  adventures^  than  the 
preceding ;  and  we  have  hence  itw 
troduced  several   extracts    from  it 
into  another  department  of  the  Re- 
gister ;  to  these  we  refer  the  reader^ 
and  have  onTy  to  add,  that  the  work 
i<»  printed  in  England  frUnv  a  manu* . 
script  seiit  o^'^^  for  this  purpose, 
which  ought  to  have  been   much* 
better  correetcd  than  it  is,  before- it- 
was  suffered  to  meet  the  public  eye^ 
It  Is  illustrated  by  two. neat  maps  of 
English  executiott. 

«  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in 
the  summer  of  I8O9.  By  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  F.L.S.  &e."  8ve. 
In  the  spring  of  ISOg,  ^ir  Joseph 
Bankfl,  to  whom  we  have  hitherto 
been  chicAy  indebted  for  what  we 
know  of  this  utmost  and  forlorn  re- 
gion, proposed  to  Mr.  Hoi>ker  an 
excursion  to  Iceland :  Mr.  Hooker 
ao'edeil  to  the  proposal,  saijed  from 
Gravescnd  June  2^  arrived  .00  the 
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tBiid  Hm  :hirimr  •€  Aritefif^  £m 

wmtt  df  ic»  nltNMljr  euMmed  hi 
muw^itwimintooriqBlfes»aiidcipg> 
cMfttr  ee7wn>  Of  boiUagipringv^ ' 
i»^  lit  ¥«lcaooei|  md  on  Aag.  i# 
drtttdtttteisiaiidv  #itb  Msjkudiim^ 

lactlocpoirfAtQalltt^flicts;  Thenndor 
iMfnOA-lMr,  wHbootg«aoiD«ajrfii« 
ptftl^y  thdC  <ii»  Che  pery  nsit  (hf  fh«» 
Mf,  friii#K>9V>^eaQse  or  oth»r  f»o# 
sMMKitoVillr  eHptatned,  caaghc  Hvot 
the  m}M^6i  his  oHunoflaviduiaasv^weie 
dNfaM9<«d«  sm4  liim«eif>  wsth>  th» 
e40«r  offlMr  bomiDg  tettel^  tavad 

aMe^  ii»  dM  very  jimctofe  of  cb* 

toiik  tfaem  m-  biMWd,  and  beongiit 
tl4«i  W-  tiMir  native  lend;  A  few 
W«f  hmil  C6«tiiiiHeA  ill  hk  pooket- 
jenriM  w#re  itti;  ^xrbolb  Mr.  Htioker 
^«e»-<»]pa(Mk  of  ptieierviiig  ftemt  tte 
teMi)  itid*  it  hr  fronv  thtMS  bm«^ 
md  tbe"*  iMMtfe^Seom^  to  which  ih^ 
ln#6  g|9^«ih  ftiej  that  Hie  prenst.  vo« 
Idme^  v(4tieh  to  chiefli^;  sf  not*  alto^ 
gefhen  prtmod'AM-lbe<4rale.o^tl«s 
Mthor-'fr  ^ane  ft1endi,^haf  received 
it#hh^<  From  thnua^erartin^  work 
««-htf^c<3fM  VFithsome  frtisdeni 
to  the  Septfrttiiint  of  mir  Regliter 
AiHi«6d  10-  KtenAy  whscttoiu,  and 
tfkiir  iM^  MMbidg^flRther  thoreAm; 
•sfoepfhig  todlreet  the  reader  teethe 
eltraete^be  fiHll  tf«iBre  meet  witii^  a» 
apeciiHens  of  the  writerV-deampthre 
i^e  and  loieMgabie  splrte  of  ad- 
T6nttiFe« 

«"  Brief  fietnarkt  oiv  die^Cbaroe* 
terwid  Genpeiitlonf  of  the  Aosaiaa 
Army,  and  a  Sketch-  of  tba  Cam^ 
paigntf  in  Poland  in  tiie  ymrw  18D6 
and  leofv  by  Sir  Kobert-  Wilaon, 
alQ'de  eatnp  to  the  Hitig^  to."  4toi 
TUi'Work;  to  not  aitoMher  military^ 
thoci((h'lti  dtle  wooid  indoeo  ur to 
aopporiraor  Itidinelobieci  to'topeint 


<M  ind;  corteeciMki  4nnki 
pMMUngrtMwi  of  tbeauwaMvi 
tffi^whieb  havie  had  »  my  tutA 
derable  infloerioe  i&  ttetfiim^  gb> 
nend  caMMSfopt  npon'tt.  *^/wS^pb* 
rusali'*  ebadrvet  ttr  Boheit,  «•  ef  a 
Ffeoth'entnM-afficial  iianilii^o#tt^ 
eattipiaiffna  of  460i'  ani  1917/  Mf 
»toile  Mtlkb  phbfi  oatioD  en  tM  elito& 
raotep,  vaitoGae^  and*  maonoH-  of 
Russia^  wittoa  aevilMr  of  liiaMrorll, 
aarakenedr'  my  Afding,  attd^  Isdoaef 
ne  tO'  attci^pt  ite'  Tindicalta»ef  •- 
braao  pabplf^. . ; .  .1  delafteiMkl<S» 
e«po«e  tho  Mse  and*  cttggamo^ 
atatetficmt  .0^  our  coeMMAi*  «MQqf) 
bf  ooatraating  if  with  aft  iiapaiodg 
biaairfeal  narraiive^of  tKtt^  vi'diat 
tbeftitefe  bisteriaa  taay bd-aUe Ha 
dfuxiraioatc^iietween  uttth  aod'  Ada 
hey>  and  tooaitigate  the evib^  vMcA 
a  \)M>rh  wirictenirt  agteM^piHod 
in  the  Rotiian'  hiatory*  ytfM'mtB» 
latted  tooecifeion,  wKeo- better  (iHiea 
and  a  more  en^lifhtcined']g»«etnmeat 
have  iuceeoded.**  ^r  RpbekC  h» 
not  been  idly  geoerooa;  be'har  ear* 
tdiitiy  aeeeapUshed'  hit  bMHiiolait 
ol^eot  ta-a'ConadetaMe  estent.  It  b 
otovtona,  howerer,4neferypagbi  tint 
if  Dv.  Oarhe  has  lowered  thrbferal 
chatacter,  and  dte  FlYMeh  olifitaiy 
work  the  military  tbBtacC«r^>df  ftit 
Ruuians,  i>eyond  thdf  propei^Ml^ 
the  present /Writer,  under  the  inftll* 
eaee  of  *8troi>p  peh»oiiah  attiMebmcn^ 
haB  exalted  both  beyond  ttoe|*oper 
ie^.  The  work,  neverthekaa,  #ill 
aaaweradmirably  as  a  coftedli«^-anidi 
isi  to  a  very  considerable  Mt«tf;  as 
Sh*  Robert  himaelf  has  deMftteMM 
it,  *'  an  important  narratiret^fyhel^ 
It  is  hia  reasoning  upon  these  'fifM 
alone  that  discover  his  partialil^/«l 
plaee  him  in  the  light  rafllitf 'bf-aii 
adiroeate  than  of  a«i  biiMiib;  ^  -R 
aj^peers  torn  the'  sttiteitieli^  Mb4% 
os;  that  throngh  the  whelb^  tkk 
tvM>  eampaigns  deittftted|tatel»iMii 
v»7' cOMaldMiMy' M^CfM^M 
force 
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£al.JiUtlB.9£.Pr«i»s8  JSj^aa  lulf  at 
Mamcro^  lafaifti  ibe>  compafativ« 
pirop9^oa.bein§ootle«ft(liaD  90,000 
topQfiDO.  WeBFealt»t«ight/tb»t 
ipihtt^.ar.weil  a«  ip.tbe  battle  of 
Solttuhir  tba  &ua8ial>8  were  the.  real 
tiotorcr^^altbough  it  is  admitted  that 
aU  Ibc  adarantagea  cf  iriator^i  were 
Id  bot^  ipttanoes  Iqet,  iroai  anco* 
lire  wao^  of  cooperation  among  tiie 
fiunian  generals*  Soqpe  idea  df  the 
irdeneodDot    carnage    that   distin- 

Eiibedihe  battle  of  Hfdtfiberg  may 
£90|lf)td  from  the  following  sixigk 
|)(aitiiirex>fit.  '' The  ground  betweea 
the.  /Wfod  of  the  Ru^aB  haiterie^ 
i^xaat  a  qxiarter  of  a  roile^  was  a  abeet 
ofiutttd'^hQioau  bodies*  which  friends 
and  foes  bsid  ducing.  the  night  mu-* 
P»Sf  atripped>.aUboisgb  numbers 
fif  thifse  badtes  stili  retained  coa- 
adoa^oesaof  their  situatioi].  It  was 
•  iigbt  tbat  the  e$;e  loathed,  hot 
ftom  whrch  it  «ould  aot^  nemove.V 
Xhcfioilowing  are  admirable  sketches 
of  the  Cesssck.  ''  Mounted. oa  a 
yery  \tith,  iU-coDditioned,  but  weilv 
br^  bfH99,  which  can  walk  at  the 
]iafl9  of  five  miles  an  hour  with  ease> 
ftf'iiQiiiis  speed  dispute  the.racc  with 
^C(  $wiftest^wiih  a  ibort,  whip  en 
iHa  w^riat .  (as  he  weara  no.  spur), 
fidiied.wiib  alaocci  apatpl.in  his 
9rtle>  Md  «  sp^ond^  he  oever  ^rs 
^.ifm{ipetiU)r  in  a  .^i^g^e.  combat  i 
tn^jiiP  4be  late  war  be  ifresistiblx 
Sittacked .  every  .oj^xaaiiig..  squadunn 
imrti^  fifM^  .  Terror  preceded  hia 
^msgm^mi  in-vai»  diteipliDe  eot 
deMfqmed  to  present anJmpedimeni 
to^he  ppfteodip^  pikes^  The  cui* 
la^iertailone  preserved  aome  confi- 
dfipceji  apd  appeared  to  baffle  the 
f(T;i).a94'«kill  of  the  coaaack  y  but  ii» 
^e  ^4  of  Freuss  Dylans  when  the 
^Ifaasii^bad^inadci  tb#ir  flesperate 
i^mVP  <^  (^o  Rminaci'eentce,  and 
faHS^  4roqgh  ao  i&tfiT7al»  the  oos* 

ff9ciw  jfimot^ai  \m^jit^wi^m  tbai% 


apeaitd  them^  uOOmlMmf  m^. 
m  a  fpws^otB€M»  4a0  bvodtffd  ai4* 
IkiiAf  ,eossaflka  i^iflppea^  )m  Jte 
^d^  e^paipped  in.  tboispeil  nf  ^ 
sla^;^  &i  again,  eRer'iAeMbafi4e:^ 
£ylao,  when  Boa^iiarte'bt^Macilt  jcHb 
ward  att  ioimeiise  masa jof  i^viAy.  lit 
orerw^lm  the  RossiaD  rear*fP4ii4l^ 
conunafided  bf  Priacq,  Bagratiiii^ 
and  bj  Platow  tiw  Attaipaii  gi  thu 
coBsacks^  the  laHor^  belpre  they  fiMi? 
ed  the  bridges  of  the:  /i?er  whM| 
iSowed  behind  ihem^iiSid  torwbidb 
they  had  to  desoand,  ^<  saw  ibe  imr 
pending  dan§er«  and  bcigaP  tOip^ 
back  in  coofuakoo,  Plst^iftw  cli^Bcke^ft 
but  found  the  disoeder  iticfcvui^gi 
he  imnaediately  spraog  from  hi§ 
horse,  eacbieniog  to  the  cipssaoki^ 
f  Letv  those  that  are  ba«e  eneiigk 
abandon  their  Attamaiiw'  Tbd  oor^ 
rected  lines  paused.  He  sn^uaUr 
moved  (  with  a^waving  bai^  i(apC 
back  those  who  tcespasacdi.  seot  bii 
orders  with  cafanness ;  n^cbed  liia 
town  in  order j;  baited  at  the  bodf^ 
imtil  every  mao  had  piaied ;  At 
atnojed  it^  atid>  still  on  foot,  pna^ 
ceeded  on  the  other  side  of  tb# 
Utwii,  struggling  ankle  deep  throogb 
the  heavy  aandj  eer  oouU^  the  moig 
tiiemcodoes  oaKlnonade*  .aind  the  ift« 
cessaai  iire  ef  liie  i^reneh  battalioMb 
croipsiag.the  t>ppoaUe  ^igbts>  a^ 
who  oomfi»ik«edtheiM[ol)tea^.thqir 
formed  sueeesaiv^ly^  iKM^mtte  luf 
pace,  or.iodiice  hm  l^in^oifi^  Mr 
horse^  oritillhe  object  waa.attatiied» 
and  superioriditty'oUi^rirMf^'  £91 
the  fstioection-  of  oth^.  opefd^a. 
His  mien,  his  venerable  and  soldier^ 
like^appearanee,  hia  sol^np^.i^giiity 
of  mamier/  combined,  wiib  |he>aw<» 
ful  incidents  of  .the  aqenf«.to  Xfaader 
tbi^  one  of  the  .most  jimposing  flp4 
interesting  sighls  t^at  coui4  be  wt(e» 
Qessed.-- 'Thoae  wbo  bav^  not  aaaii 
the  achieveaaenta  of  the-,  oossack 
may  perttapa,  iiroaa  tfan  impmadoo 
nf  foontr  efteioQi^  MtMl*  ca»* 
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At  their'  taperimlty  in  cavalry  »t- 
tadkf:  bifii^  what  body ^  armed  with 
«br«s,  cm  rftbta  binde  projecting 
above  six  feet  beyoftd  the  hdrsev* 
Iwads^  sastainedbj  Che  firmest  wrtst> 
mad  impelled  with  the  activity  of 
the  r»oe  horse  ?  The  cossack  is  net 
frit  armed  with  a  lance,  whea  he 
proceeds  to  war,  or  when  he  attaiils 
to  manhood :  it  is  the  toy  of  i^s'if)- 
laiiqs  and  the  <^onfitaDt  exercise  of 
bit  youth;  80  that  be  wields  it,  al- 
though fmm  fourteen  to  eighteen 
Aet  ui  lengthy  with  the  address  and 
fiheedocD  that  the  best  swordsman  in 
Bufope  would  use  his  weaponc'*«*-^ 
We  have  copied  this  passage*  id 
n  fuHer  detail  than  We  otherwm 
tboald  have  done,  as  it  com^  hon^ 
to  every  Englishman's  business  and 
bosom,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
s^lai^fol  ptcture  of  the  Polish  Itm^ 
cltn,  a  spe(;irs  of  cossacks,  that  hi 
<me  Of  two  of  oor  last  glorious  Vic^ 
toHes  on  the  Spanish  borders,  com^ 
mitted  such  dreadful  bavoo  on  the 
British  lines,  before  they  were  uff  i- 
malely  put  to  flight/  or  rather  ex-^ 
levminttivd. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  in  a  south'^ 
erly^eouraa  «o  this  intetrsttn^  and 
#veatful quarter:  and  find  the  chbf 
arorks 'which  'have  been  directed  to 
k,  witkvn  the  compass  of  our  present 
IliciibMitfin,  are  the  following : 
i  f  lWni«l»  m  the  South  of  Spain, 
in  letters  written  AD.  I6O9  and 
1810.  By  William  Jacob,  Esq, 
M.  P.  F.R.S."  4to.  pp.  464- 

>*  PeacriptiveTraveiii  in  the  south* 
am  aiid  eastern  Parts  of  Spain  and 
t^Saiearia  Isles,  in  the  year  I809. 
Bf  Sir  John  Onrr,  K.  C,'  royal  4to. 
ppw400.j  .. 

*i  The.-iiistory  of  Spain,  from  the 
Miitesfi  p^iod  ,to  the  dose  of  the 
yenr  iSOg^  ^  By  John  JBigkod."    2 
fdfe.  ^o.    •' 
<  The  firat  of  these  presents  us  witH 

H^.f^mimt^hHxrn^ixm  of  an  in- 


teWlg^ent  travcHer,  whose  Kfe'tei 
beeil  devioied  to  mercantliecquccma, 
dnrmg  a  short  le^dence  m  the  sooftb- 
em  provinces  of  the  peiiinsufai,  of 
about  fi re  or  tn  X  moo ths.  ft  is  -giTen 
uifbe  epistolary  style,  consiitotiog 
H'  sort  of  regirlar  correspobdcotjc 
maintained  with  the  writer's  family 
during  his  absence.  Ihe  langttage 
is  plain,  bat  not  inelegant:  the  re- 
marksi  ana  ingenious  tmdWbtnll-^r.d 
often  discover  a  judgment  oonect 
and  comprehr-nsivc.  We  caa  giv© 
credii  to-wh«K  Mr.  J^aonb  aays^  fijr 
a  loi  e  of  i ruih  aeema  ^leculin^y  f» 
ludueuce/hiro;  and  we  havehenc^ 
cdpied  prehy  fiecly  from  him  hi  ottr 
dc^artmcntiof  literary  selections. 

The  courte  pumucd  bj*  ihd  second 
writer 'belpiie'ua  was  -for  the  most 
pare  similar  to-  ihe'prtxeditig^|-ex*> 
cepting  that  it  ranged' furthef: north; 
and  trended  somewhat  more  to'  aa 
easterly  ^dttection.  >  "  Sir  .Ji>bn>Carr 
l^ft  Eiigland  to  July  I8O9,  anrrad 
at  Cadiz  on  the  .8th,  and  hbnng 
visited  atid  examined  this  nowtiEir* 
fWed  ciiyv'progressively-madCi  the 
best  of  his  way  towards  the  cid  roci 
of  Gibraltar,  Malaga,^  Granada.  Va« 
lenda^  and  MoniMrirrat;  returned 
to  Tarragona ;  sailed  tor  Majorca; 
MinoTcit,  and  Sardinia — all  which 
ar^  sttoceS'iively  ^  desciibed  i&  tfas 
volume-  before  n^s ;  and  aftdtwarda 
steered  his  course  to  Sicily  imd  Kfa^ 
ta,  of  which  we  may  expect  an  «> 
count  in  ft  subsequent  vtAann^  -We 
have  so  oft^u  bad  occasion  t(|if)oiioe 
the  peculiar  style  of  this  wh0l<^><«lb 
traveller  aQd^wrker«  that  we  haV« 
only  to  tibserl^k  that  the  .nrw 
work  is  entirely  gQ&  up  in  the  same 
mamiei<«  The  present  ai«»  iadeed, 
as  Sir  Johti  Carr  has  himsdf  certifi. 
cated  Ibcm  ifi  his  titk^  **  Descripiive 
Travels  j"  the  country^  the  cu&tbcnsA 
manners,  occupations>  and  amused 
meats  of  the  inhabitants,  incideiital 
pieces  of  hiaioiy^iaiiaatit  oripoderp« 

war^ 
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iwfkT^  {iefflR^  politici,  and  religioo, 
(privBtft.  aneodotes  aod  public  facts, 
am  oil  equailjr  worked  op  ifito  some- 
itbiagjigrceablcKidxliveniDg;  sozue- 
^tbiog  that  oecasioaaUy  instrncto^  and 
Mvnjs  amuses*  Froili  this  volume 
-also>  our  inoaders  i^iii  fiiki  that  we 
have  selected  several  portions^  aod 
lucb  as  have  appearsd.  to  us  most 
^srorthy  of  notice. 

.    Mn  Bigland  &  *f  Hhimy o(  Spain  *' 
may  be  regarded  as  an  i2sefu)^  and, 
all  tbiiigs  considered,  evep  desirable 
vpitanie^  drawn  up  f nam  rfApectable 
aources^  in  easy  and. fluent,  raiher 
tliaA'iD  stroi^g  and  impressive  lan- 
guage,   it  is  well  timed,  and  will 
probably    bave    an    extecbive.  run 
throxvgh  the  eiisting  day,    though 
i»riainly  .not  calcuiated,  and,  we 
suppose,  not  aspiring  to  any  thing 
b<^ond.     *'  At  this  momentous  cri- 
aia,*'  the  author  observes,  *'  Hn  his- 
torical vic^w  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
ia  peciUiarly  important.    The  tre- 
memdous  events  .that,  have  lately  oc» 
curred,  and  theiiveiy  interest  whkh 
the  Brki^  nation  bas  taken  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  destiniesxrf  Spain, 
indicate  t  be  propriety  ,  of  loo k  ing 
back  to  that  chain  of  caoses,  which, 
by  vanous    revolaiious,   conducted 
berto  that  high  degree  of  bievation 
in  which  <he  once  stood,  and  has 
sdnk  bev  into  jier  presmc  state  of 
depression.''  The  w©ri^  o>nsequcntly  ^ 
commences^ with  a  brief  view  of  the 
eatfy  biitory  of  Spain},  the  resist- 
ande'Of  the  nation  to  the  arna  of 


gotl^s*  «nd  Saracens  {,  and  its  glo- 
riott&eiBaocipation  in  1492  by  Fat- 
dinandof  Arragoo:  decants. on  ita 
greaj^tieas  and  prospecityA  wheo  to 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  during  thin 
reign  of  the  second  Philip,  and  brlo^ 
down  bis  narrative  to  the  bloody  bt}t 
11! ustiions. events  of  the  preaent  dal". 
There  are  many  marks  of  baste  in 
the  composition  of  tLese  volumei, 
which,  if  they  should  reatha  second 
edition,  the  writer  would  afct  wiselr 
to  coTjiLct,  by  a  detailed  and  careful 
revision. 

Sicily^  which  ib  rough  the  wbofe 
ex  tent  of  the  present  war  bas  qlarroeil 
so  large  a  share  of  the  attetvtiou  anfl 
jrcsoufces  of  Great  Britain^  bas  also 
dv^manded  the  notice  of  several  poll* 
tical  and  statistic  writers  during  tba 
period  before  us,,  of  wluch  tlic  M* 
lowing  are  those  best  enlttlcdito  Sti^ 
tention.  .  "•[''.' 

'  "  A  View  of  the  present  state  of 
Sicily^  its  rural  ec<»K>m}r,  ^po^la^ 
tion,  and  produce,  particularly  in 
the  connty  of  MoOica,  81c.  By  Thai 
mas  Wright  Va^gh^Tiy  Esq.*'  4toi 
pp.  353.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
original:  publication  5  but  it  k  fiot 
]ea«  worthy  of  attantion  on  this  jic« 
count     It  corikists  prbicipally  of  .^ 

tran^-lMioitJof  a  work,  latt^lyiju^bltsfat^ 
at  Palermo,  entitled*  '^  Jburoial  4>f  sf 
Tour  in  Sicily,  piirticulanly  tbtttugh 
the  county  of  Modica.  ia  tWmbnths 
6f  May  and  Juti^  1603;  by  the  Abn 
bat^  BaJsamo,  with  theKnigbt.  df 
Jerusalem,  SignorDonaloTomrtaajiiJ 


the  Carthaginians ;  the  final  soccesa    couns**Uor  and  conservator  geneml 


'  df  fhe  invaders ;  the  commotions  of 
the  country  during  tlie  atriigj^Ie  be- 
tween Canbage  and  Rome ;  and  the 
repeated  revolts,  by  which  the  Spa- 
niards strove  to  regain  their  iiide- 
petid^ce,  till  in  (he  reign  of  Au- 
gusrua  they  were  e£Ssctually  subju- 
gated^ •  He  traces  the  successive 
tra^nsler  of  the  codntry  to  tbe  domi* 
Biod  of  the  Franks^  Vandak,  Vm- 


Sec.'*  This  journal  is  written  in  plajia 
but  Deat  language,  aiul  is  rrplelat 
with  importauf  information  concern* 
ing  tht^  soil,  agricultui^,  customs, 
politics,  bud  mrliiaiy  sysfem  of  the 
country  it  describes;  and  *  tbe  re- 
raarks  which  Mr.,Vaqghaa  lyis  ad* 
joined  give  additional  value  to  th«<^ 
whole.  Tbe  two  ItaHan.  tonrista 
appear  to  ba  coiiiidmtliir  :agrifiid- 
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lOTis^j  jfiod  af  ever)'  thing  has  of 
Ute  years  been  conducted  on  the 
Jfenglish  /asbion,  wc  arc  glad  to  fipd 
that  jthe  agricultural  system  of  our 
pwn  country  has  also  caught  the  al- 
Jcption.of  the  Sicilians,  and  is  cx- 
jtepsively  employed  with  unanimous 
approbatV>Pf  th^  ^^^  practital  agrt*- 
^ulturiftt  Y'bo  introduced  it  having 
J)ecn*  the  Barpn  Vincenzio  Palmc^. 
The  Sicilian  system  of  taxation  ^nd 
^cstrictionf,  however,  is  a  Jjeavy 
4draw-bac^  i)pbn  the  industry  of  its 
inhabitants,  in  whatever  way  cjl- 
frted^  ^bother  in  the  growth  of 
corn,  or  the  encouragement  of  trade 
^nd  nianufi^ct>ire8.  It  is  this  absurd 
jiystem,  indeed,  which  has  reduced 
the  island  to  its  present  state  of  de- 

frad^tion  and  apathy;  and  which 
as  hitherto  prevented  the  exertions 
of  the  English  from  raising  among^ 
^ts  inhabitants  any  thing  like  a  spirit 
j^  pabriotisoi  or  heroic  adventure. 
^*he  S\ctUans  are  perpetually  giving 
ipropfs  Jthatt  us  a  people,  they  very 
j5on»derai)iy  prefer  the  EngUsli  n^- 
I^IoQ  to  the, French,— rand  yet,  ^o  tor- 
sid  apd  indifierent  ajre  they,  under 
Ib^ir  pnpscf^t  shaek)es  and  burdens, 
f'f  to  i^n^t  power  dirjBQts  th^lielm  of 
|;byer^pini^i^t,that,on  the  improvident 
Ta.^i^ing  qf.the  f  rencb  in  Se'pt.  1810^ 
ihe  fjQtir^  fcpuUe  was  left  to  their 
prbtcG^or^i  pnd  even  ''.in  )lhe  town 
of  PaleTOp.^  where  thcr^  is  a  ibrce  of 
BOqb  .Njeap|olUansy  an  object  to  rally 
hn  (xoiix^i),  npt  a  soldier  app^-^red 
froii;  a. population  of  X50,0()Q  ijiba" 
bitants  i  fot  the  force  of  the  volun- 
teers canpot  be  called  by  that  name, 
iinembo4ied/  iindisciplined>  unclothe 
cd,  and  unarmed.  And  iji  the  tqwn 
of  jyicssina,  where,  of  all  placca, 
thcyhayi?  reason  to  dread  them  ftha 
FrcncJi/,  ?^*}]erc  the  army  of  the  ene- 
my, of  2^,QpO  men,  could  be  seep 
fiom' their  vrindows  for  raorc  than 
^nr  mQnth?,'  when  XS^OQJ  tjjgli^ 
VFf5  ^  rtipif  tl^f  W  cncou|;?gj^  an^' 


support  .tbena  >  with  a  pcpcJaiiaD, 
'besides,  pf.6p/XX>  iBhabiianH^-iioC 
a.  man  appeared  in  artns,  except  ^tomc 
paid  by  us  ip  our  axai  their  gun- 
boats; no  spontaneous  ebullilkMi  cf 
patriotic  exertion  burst  forik  into 
action  ;  and  tlie  town  of  Aleasina 
exhibited  no  more  military  appear- 
ance, as  far  as  regarded  the  iucalx* 
tants  on  the;  18th  of  5eptea»ber,wbe«i 
the  en^nsy-  laqtded^  than  on  ihe  Mh 
of  June>  when  they  were  first  shnvei 
^shown)  in  force  upon  the  bei^ta 
above  Scylla." 

*'  An  Historical  Survey  of  the  ^ 
reign  a^irs  of  Great  Britain  fon  ihe 
years  1803,  IbOp,  1810,  with  a  view 
to  explain  the  cacses  of  the  disasters 
pf  the  late  and  present  wars.  Bf 
Gould  Francis  Lee kie.**  8vo.  pp.624 
VTe  notice  this  in  its  preseot  situa«> 
tion,  because,  as  the  vdume  is  made 
up  of  different  articles,  the  first  and 
most  prominent  is  peculiarly  devoted 
to  the  spbject  of  t^icily.  In  this  surr 
vey  Mr  Leckie  speaks  still  more  de« 
gradingly  of  the  country  than  Mr. 
Vaughan  j  yet  we  are  afraid  not 
more  so  than  it  deserves,  jbe  ar- 
ticle; relates  to  the  division  of  the 
landied  property-}  ^e  tphunal  ef  pa^ 
trrimony  5  corn  la ws ;  revenue;  par^j 
liamcntof  Sicily;  army;  edc^catioi) 
and  cbsracter  of  the  noUIitj ;  ^a? 
racter  of  the  middling  rai^ks;  coiuis 
of  justice,  and  pe\^antry:  all  of 
which»  in.  Ms.  {Jeckies  optnioo^  is 
sty  infampusj  40^  oppressive^  pr  iks* 
honest,  or  powardly^  or  ignprafit,  ft 
selfish,  .and  full  of  cbeat,  that  no- 
thing c^nn  be  worse.  .  Thi©  iXKJiitry, 
howeyer,  is  a  p^radi^i  apd  we  trust 
that  the  full  authority,  add,-  we  be^ 
Iievc>  goo4  exatnple  of  our  own  co«i»i> 
trymeu,  nQw^  largely  fi^ed  in.Ua 
capital,  or  jKattered  ofer  iia  raDge, 
wili  eflfcct  wood^  of  refomaatm. 
True  It  i|,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
work  of  this  kind  in  hapd  lor  ibem.: 
The  reD?ainIng>|Qbjecti^  tou^h^dbpon 
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t^^  Mr.  Xeckie  w  of  a  pdUic?^  Da- 
%l«fc>  Und  boDtain  no  particular  no- 
ycMj,  .cithct  of  matter  or  mode  of 
iiandlin^,  -to  detain  ys  in  our  rapid 
tarter. 

'  ••  An  Account  of  Tunis:  of  it^ 
Jovemmeni,  manners,  qustools  ^nd 
aBtiquhies ;  (especially  of  it^  produc- 
iioos,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
*jr  Thomas  Macgill.*'  cr.  8vo.  pp. 
igp.'  The  title  will  serve  for  a  taWe 
pf  contents.  Mr.'Macgill  published 
fi  firv»"  years  ago  an  account  of  bis 
trnvels  in  Spain  and  the  Le\^aDt, 
-t^hich  was  well  received  j  and  he 
bene*  a)^pears  emboldened  to  try  his 
narrtitive  t^ents  upon  the  subject 
befoit?  us.  The  authpr  writes  fron^ 
ictual  survey,  lind  appears  to  give 
to  cjifar  unomamented  language  a 
faithful  statement  of  (he  pJiltJT  ^.u^ 
oppressive  government  of  Tunis. 
*!niis  has  for  some  ages  been  a  no- 
ipinal  dependency  upon  ll?e  Qi to- 
man couft^  but  the  Beys  have  lonj 
hetn  gradually  throwing  "off  their 
•hickjes,  and  Hamooda  Bey,  th^ 
present  thief,  has  stHl  further  di- 
ininfshed  its  influence,  by  filling  al} 
kis  principal  offices  with  Georgians, 
instead  W  with  Turks,  as  has  beeti 
hitherto  the  invariable  custom.  Hi^ 
standard  arrty,  however,  amounting 
fo6000,  stilV  consists  of  Turks' 5  in- 
dependently of  which,  he  can  bring 
Ititd  the 'field  obon  a  short  warning 
a' marshalled  rabble  of  fiom  forty  to 
fifty  thousand,  three  fourths  of  them 
*rm*d.  The  city  of  Tunis  is  for  the 
lAcfbt-part  a  miserable  asse(nblagj5  of 
modMUsjps;  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  state,  though  usually 
j^ed  at  five  millions,  cannot,  in 
Mr.  Macgiirs  opinion,  ercced  two 
millions  aihd  a  biilf  /  of  which  7PPQ 
may  be  regarded  as  Turks,  the  same 
ntimber  as  Christians,  either  free-; 
iptti  or  slaves^  iOO,poo  Jews,  anj 
the  remainder  Moors,  Arabs,  and 
renegadoea.    The  city  ittelf  fs  sup- 


posed to  cpntain  lf3pJ00p  s^ls.  W^ 
tejoice  to  he^r  idb^t'the  Chfistiati 
slaves  in  the  pfe^ent  day^  are  com* 
parativcly  but  few,  the  govcrnmei^ 
relinquishing  all  claim  upon  subjecf^ 
in  amity  with  it  j  and  it  being  ,on^ 
at  war  with  Sardinia  and  Sicily^  the 
.captives  from  which  were  very  stsaQ 
in  number  during  the  writer's  resif* 
dence,  and  even  of  the^^  thpse  bcr 
longing  to  the^fornaer  power  wen 
on  the  point  of  being  ransomed  bjr 
an  arrangeo^ent  ^bjetwejCQ  tjie  t^^ 
states.   *  ' 

The  public  appethe  for  Informsf- 
tion  concerning  thr  inferior  olFFrancif 
appears  in  a  considerable  degree  t9 
have  been  satiated,  thoogh  its  forejgj^ 
relationships  and  politics  h^ve  Qccyir 
pied  the  pep  of  various  writers.  .  Of 
the  former  description  we  shall  Nonljr 
notice  Mr.  Faber>  *'  Sketches  of  tfee 
internal  state  of  France,  translatea 
from  the  Frcn/cji.**  «v.q.  pp.  icff^ 
This  little  work  is  ushered  to  public 
notice  ))y  a  very  warna  eulogy  ifronk 
Mr.  Walsh,  of  the  lJpu.<d  St^t^a^ 
wliose  naipe  f^  well  known  frortf  hi^ 
paving  publtsb.efdj '  9t  ^rs^  anpnj^ 
raously,  a  wor}i  of  g  simil^  ten* 
denc3r,  and  with  an  eq^i^il  glo^  of 
ifeeling.  Y/c  are  tojd,  th^lt  the  0jf\f 
ginat  is  the  composition  pf  fi  Qertnajj^ 
of  some  distinctipn.  »ho,  0|3  th^ 
commenqemept  of  the  Ffehch  ffff^oit 
lutioR,  yr2i%  so  powef  j^ll^  seized  ^y^i^ 
admiration  of  t^t  imposing  es^n^t 
as  to  iiplinquish  bi$  pwn  country^  \q 
become  natqralized  in  the  new  pp* 
litipal  paradi^.  Like  multitudfi^  of 
our  own  count  ryin^D>  hovrevpr,  h^ 
soon  recovered  frpm  his  illusion,  aivij|. 
behold  1  it  w^s  only  9  dfeap).  Instep 
of  political  freedoni  and  pnall^yiQQ 
happini^ss,  hie  atlengtii  foupdhimseU 
involved  in  the  worst  of  tyninnip^^^ 
aiid  surrounded  by  the  worst  of  vicqi 
and  iqmoraiities;  and  tp  remprsfl 
for  his  fir§t  errqr,  he  flpd  apccdily 
fro^;|r^pe,  ftK)^  fpfrfe  in  St.  Pe^ 
tersboiig^ 
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tersborgb,  and  there  published  the 
original  from  which  the  present  vcr- 
iion  is  derived.  This,  howefer>  coiv 
tains  tot  more  than  half  of  what  the 
author  iotended  to  bring  forwards^ 
for  the  fame  of  it  appears  speedily 
to  have  reached  the  ears  of  Bona- 
parte,  who  instantly  demanded  of 
bts  obsequious  friend,  Alenander^ 
that  it  should  be  supprest.  The  ad* 
ditional  volume  was  hence  peremp- 
torily prohibited^  and  ail  die  copies 
of  the  first  bought  up  that  could  be 
f  btainedi  but  a  siagle  copy,  and  we 
are  told  Mi/y  a  single  copy^  had  by 
this  time  ctached  England,  and  was 
instantly  transmuted  idto  the  version 
before  us. '  It  is,  in  truth,  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  struck  with  the  enor- 
mities of  tyranny,  trict»  and  poli- 
tical depravity,  which  this  .voiome 
unveils  to  us;  and  which  bears  tiks 
StRSngest  internal  evidence  of  truth 
and  antbeaticity.  Our  readers  must 
peruse  it  for  themselves* 

Let  us  quit  the  continent,  and 
lak^  a  brief  survey  of  the  annual 
productions,  within  the. present  do* 
partment,  that  relate  to  our  own 
country,  and  its  politics* 

The  publications  on  our  military 
power  and  resources  have  been  nu<- 
merous,  and  are  in  many  instances 
important.  We  shall  first  notice 
**  Essays  on  the  Military  Policy  and 
Institutions  of  the  British  £mpire. 
By  C.  W.  Pasley,  Capt.  in  the  corps 
of  Royal  Engineers."  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
Tiiis  work  is  composed  with  great 
spirit,  and  in  the  full  feeling  bf  Bri- 
tisli  ardour  and  patriotism.  It  con- 
tains much  to  approve,  but  nearly, 
in  our  opinion,  an  equal  quantity  to 
protest  against.  The  author'a  object 
is  two»fOld  i  to  inouire  into  the  or- 
gan! cation  of  our  military  force,  [xnnt 
out  its  defects  and  suggest  improve^ 
ments^  and  to  examine  into  the  po- 
licy with  which  pur  wars  have  hi* 
iherto  been  eondutted>  to  trace  the 


gcaod.causeaof.thc  geneiml  .snoDaw 
of  our  arms  by  sea,  and  oor  disiotf 
univerjol  failure  by  land.  He«aa»» 
mences  with  the  latter  subject,  as  of 
most  pressing  importance;  and  re- 
serves ihofermer  for  a  subanqocnt 
volume.  The  grand  error  npoo  the 
point  before  us  is^  in  Capt.  Pssley*s 
opinion,  tint  we  have  been  too  ibnd 
of  coiraneroe,  and  of  truttiog  ex- 
clusively to  our  navy,  as  thodigb  that 
were  the  only  element  on  which  we 
can  or  ought  to  triumph.  From  a 
love  of  conMi;»erce  we  are  aocuaed  of 
gra<tptng  at  every  isUnd  and  pakij 
rock  in  the  seas,  which  has  hereby 
distracted  and  weakened  both  our 
land  forces  and  our  excheqaer,  with* 
out  bringing  any  one  advantage  by 
way  of  counterpoise.  To  all  which, 
however,  we  oonsiderably  demur, 
since  this  very  thirst  of  colonial  ter« 
ritory  has  been  one,  and  doubtlesa 
the  chief  mean  of  feeding  the  grawtk 
of  that  enormous  navy,  winch  at 
this  momeiit  is  the  wcmderof  tlie 
world,  and  bida  defiance  to  the  ag- 
gregate naval  power  of  sill  the  oa* 
tions  on  tiie  globe.  To  the  gittter 
part  of  the  rest  of  Capt  Baysley**  ob- 
servations we  acoecie  c  we  agree  witk 
him,  that  till  rf  late  w^  have  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  ouruiii^ 
lary  character  and  resouroea>«*<thac 
we  have  not  pitoperly  tuifed  our* 
selves  to  the  martial  fashion  of 
France;  that  we  have  squandeted 
our  revenues,  too'improvidently'  in 
loans  or  subsidies  Upon  continental 
confederacies,  which,  to  adopt  hia 
own  U'orda,  would  have  taken  place, 
though  we  had  been  as  poov  as  La* 
cedsemon,  and  had  not  advanced  » 
fiirthing;  and  that,  wherever  we 
have  pretended  to  lend  a  helpiii|r 
hand,  it  has  (till  of  late)  been  tocs^ 
much  in  the  way  of  cbibblets^  an^l 
in  a  subordinate  character)  inateed^ 
of  assuming,  as  we  ought  to  tere 
done»  the  gfesi  guidttce  ind'nia- 
nagement 
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iiageoaent  of  th^  irholc.  -We  havp 
Tanl^nfenher  to  obsptre,  that  this  Vrt- 
ktme  >4^s  wrttffD  bctbre  I.ord  Wel- 
lington's and  Gen.  6r^hanQ*s  gbrioos 
fftid 'im partem  vtctot'ire  in  Spain^ 
md  when  the  writer  'was  in  a  utate 
«ft!cspi»n(}'*nryi  fitnu  iiis  having  just 
TeHirned  iVotn  the  ingl^rirtiw  fxpet 
tiition  JO  tb*  Scbdck  oiider  Lord 
Chatham.  That  be  bas  *  ihoagbt 
tx)trealy  upon  the  points  we  hai'e 
kist  touched  upon  i«»  obtiooi,  sirict 
it  has  'onlj  b'-en  by  acting  tx>intn- 
tltntly  with  the  virws  here  thrown 
out,  that  the  successes  wc  have  ad- 
verted to  have  been  nrquired. 

*•  The  National  Defence' of  ati  In- 
sulir  Empire  earnestly  recomnQend- 
ed;  \v:th  a  sketch  ot'  a  plan  to  at- 
tach real  Seamen  to  ^he  service  of 
their  country.  By  "Hwlip  P^tton, 
Adnnral  of  the  White  Squadron  of 
his  Majesiy's  Fleet."  4to.  pp.102. 
This  is  a  direct  counterpart  to  the 
preceding,  and  both  writers  obvi- 
etisly  reason  from  the  pccaiiar  line 
of  pfofessioo  to  which  t bey  belongs 
and  af  M'hidi  they  are  ornaments. 
in  t^  opinion  of  Admit al  Pntton, 
al)  military  attempts  on  the  conti- 
tiioQol  are  on  our  part  madneu,  and 
the  only  point  at  which  we  ought 
to  BMti,  in  our  iniiular  fiitttation,  is 
at  increasing  our  navy  to  a  still 
greatet<  extent,  and  having  a  sea- 
&rcc  wliichy  by  il^  nonieiical  as 
weii  as  by  its  moral  energy,  may 
Mrik4  despair  on  ail -the  worid.  The 
details  by  ^hich  the  system  here 
recommended  is  to  be  carried  into 
tStf^i  lo  many  instances,  merit  very 
close  attention;  and  especially  the 
author's  recommendatioa  to  employ 
none  but  men  o£  oaral  knowledge 
and  experience  at  the  bead  of  the 
admiralty;  and  to  raise  iato  higher 
estimation  the  warrant  officers  of  the 
n^vy,  and  to  be  more  choi^  in  their 
selection. 
.'*  A  iCommentai]rf»  the^JMilitary 


Establisbmentsand  Defeote  of  tbf 
British  Empire.'Voi.  I.  ByHhcHon. 
flcnry  Augustas'  ERllon,  'Oolohef  <i[ 
h]a  Miijeftry  »lotst;6rBukeof  Ymlfii 
Irish  regiment  Hf  fbdt,  and  IMLP^ 
&c."  8vo.  pJ350.  Thislsatemi 
perate,  jadicious^  and  p>-actical  work*, 
ar>d  bespeaks  great  strength  "and 
ctmipn-henslvenessof  mind.  Ay^sH 
of  the  impottsnce  of  trying  our  nA^ 
litary  strength  on  the  oootitient,  tht 
Hon.  Cd.  repommends^tty^inGHease 
onr  'armies,  and  supply'  the  drain 
which  must  necessariiy  ensue;-  by 
ihtorporating  the  wbofe&rce  of  our 
miliria  into  the  fegnlar  corps,  and 
firovidtoff  for  therr  place i>y  the- local 
militia  alone:  or,  in  oth6#  i^ohis^ 
by  doing- away  the  comtBon  mtiitiffa 
in  order  to  feed  and  perfect  tb^  re- 
gnlararmy.  We  caonot  enter  into 
the  que»tion>  but  its  different  bear- 
ings are  examined  in  a  \erj  mas* 
terly  way,  and  we  have  been  highly 
plea<ied  with  the  ebapter  on  ^he  mt^ 
litary  force  of  Ireland.     •     '• 

«'  Virws  of  a  MUit«r)»Rcfbnn/fiy 
Edward  Stirling,  Esq.  foraicrly  Cap* 
tain  in  the  l6th  regiment  of  foot.** 
8vo.  pp.  200, 

*'  A  l^etter  to  a  General .  Officer 
en  the  Rrcruiting  Serytoe;  &c.  By 
Col.  Pi  P.  Robinson,  in^peoting  Field 
Officer  of  the  London  Reoruttinfl^ 
District.*^  4ta  pp.  24.'  .  These  arv 
l>otfa  aho^  highly  respectabld  pam- 
phlets ;  the  chief  object  ^(  which  is 
to  improve  the  physical  strength  of 
the  army,  by  improving  its  moral 
strength;  by  adding  meatal  motives 
to  corporeal  courage  *  In  ot  her  words, 
by  correcting  the  morals  of  the«il* 
diery  by  education,  and  a  sense  of 
religious  principle.  Capt«  Stirling 
also  prc^oscs^  like  Col.  Dillon,  to 
meet  the  new  aspect  of  things,  by 
annihilating  the  old  militia,  and  sub- 
stituting a'  more  disposeablc  force } 
in  reality,  by  emplaying  the  local 
milittit  4d  its  stead* 
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j^MjIpps,  tfic  h\4UQn  qiieitioo,  and 
p^^l  of  A^  ikprcpUtiop  of  our  cur- 
^pqpcjy  have  b^n  treatted  of  by  eopb 
a  mttltipUci^  of  wnterg*  that  It  is 
jmpotsible  to  enocqerate  ey«n  all  tj^ 
tjitjbs  that  have  appeared.  Ilie  chief 
jl^  Mr.  Giddy  a  "  Plain  Stateiseo^ 
tif  ^  fi«IUo&iQaeatiop,  in  a  letter 
loatrmd/'  Mr.  Sioidet*s  ^' Lett^ 
loihe  Right  Hop.  Sir  .John  Sinclair, 
3ait.  M.  F.  aapportiog  his  argu- 
^90]pfsim«foi«tioni^  those  ad^anop^ 
1^  Mr.  Iiui^i89$vi.'*  ''  Farther  phr 
fem^iQas  oo  the  sul^sct  ^fthe  sn^ 
t^^  Dcpreciatioii  of  oar  CuiTeocy^ 
^od  theCaPa^  of  the  Dimioutio^  lu 
t}i^  Val^  pf  Money  ;*'  atfurnmsd  to 
^  the  produQtioQ  of  Mr*  Bobeii 
Wilaopy  giijDof  ttie  Diaectoraof  (lie 
JPaokofScoavod,  Mjr.R.P.Hoai^> 
^^  SxapiiDajlipQ  of  Sk  John  Sioclair'a 
Obsenratim^  on  the  B^pprt  of  the 
QulUon  Cpqiflaittee.*'  **  Ohaerva- 
tipns  09  thu  pi;eQant  state  of  the  Cor- 
reocy  of  fingland*  By  the  Earl  of 
lUtse;*  '«Thf  LafYtandPrincrplea 


of  Money  ^onsadered,  ia  a  letter  t^ 
W.  HoskiaaoD,  Esq.  by  Johi»  &aithp 
hy^of  lineoln^s  Inoj  Esq.  Bamater 
at  Law.**  ''Defenoe  of  abstiaat 
Currencies*  jo  reply  to  the  BoUie^ 
Report  and  Mr»Hqa)[iMon.  By  Gkh 
cester  Wilaoa,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.*'-*-Upeii . 
Ihe  wbcde  wc  thiak,  that,  althoogh 
<be  qimttDii  #1  4^  iKsa^  opeii^^ 
balan^  by  the'CofttcHdiBg  eaidaocqp 
and  aigoaaents  here  offered,  the  ad«> 
yocates  in  £avpar  of  the  standard  w 
IwK  of  the  .'establiifaed  cwreney  ihaire 
aajthcr  theadvaot^e  «ver  tho^  ix^ 
OQiitistod  for  ito  depnictatiOD*.      .. 

''  Redectfona  oa  $bn  Natan.;aQ«i 
Eatent  of  theiiceace  Totde."^  Bm* 
This  is  a.vary  difficslt  aabjcxt.  M 
baa  soaoe  ad^antagea  in  favour  -of 
PHr  Qwmxouatiy  9  >bottArpaaipUfit 
before  us  pcHnts  out,  apfMmdy  frooi 
^ah  aoahofilies,  e  fir  greater.^ntfUa  af 
evils:  it  ia>fartial»  geoecaBy  inapo*- 
Ijiic,  as  imoae  beaelfiiaal  to  the  cnnny 
than  to  ourselves,  and  hi^rUy  ii»r 
moral  and:  dishoseal  istoitat 
qpencea* 
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PKltsQpiff,  eitmicf,  Poitry,  Drama,  Nhvels',  Taies;  aMil6nhMt». 


Tf^  fioyal;  Society  tor  sddom 
-pablistred  a  o6lleetion  of  tabm' 
inreresting  tfrtfdeg  in  the  ddj^tnmt 
of  physics^  towhicfar^  indeed^  they 
dM«fiy  8(Tpertainv  tbair  are  to  be 
ibond  in  tbtf  fit«t  part  of  the  volume 
Ibr  the  corrent  ytisr,  which  is  tbd 
o'Oiy  part  that  has  yet  reached'  08. 
it  codsbtB'  of*  ten  contrfbutiotHi, 
afrfolW:  J.  ^'  TheBakerian  Lee- 
larr.'  6b  someoftheoooibination^ 
of  oxymariath:  gan*  and  oiiygeD^ 
aiMi  QD  the  oheoiical  relations  of 
ttoenrfmncipleatoiodaitimable  bo- 
dies. '  By  Humphrey  Davy,  E»q. 
LL.D.  Sec.  R.  S.  &c."  VII.  ••  On 
a  combinatioa  of  03cymuriatic  gass 
and  oxygen  gaM.  By  the  same.*' 
We  connect  these  articles^  as  relat- 
ing to  the  sama  subject,  and  pro- 
ceeding fVom  the  same  pen.  Mr. 
Davy  bad  been  long  led  to  doubt, 
and  from  doubting  to  disbelieve, 
the  existence  of  oxygen  in  pxynlu- 
rialic  acid,  the  body  formerly  sup- 
posed to  contiiin  it  more  abundantly 
than  any  other;,  and  to  conjecture, 
that  this  acid  is  a  peculiar  elemen- 
tary substance,  much  more  nearly 
resembling  oxygph  irse^f,  tlian  anv 
of  it^  compounds  usually  denomi- 
nated acids.  The  papers  before  us 
contain  farther  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  this  newly-discovered  riia- 
letial,  and  its  analogy  to  otygrb  5 
and  although  th^re  arib  various  dHH^ 
cttldes  that  still  remain  to  ht  soh^ed, 
tbey.p^fiktf  a  considtrable  progtett 


towarii  ebtiiblfllirmg:  Mfr.  Davy's  Vieiir 
of  the  subject.  AnddT^  idndttiDfl^ 
tfao  fact,  it  nlu^  b6  itaip^pef  to  cm, 
a^  body  M/ffiuriaHc  add,  *^  M^facti 
k  not  k^nown  to  coiitatti  oxygeii^ 
and  which  cannot  contain  itenadc 
add^* — ad  alteration  in  Its  name 
*^  seeftA  neettisary  to  assist  the  pro-^ 
gViesa  of  discussion,  and  tb  difltne 
joftt'  ideas  on  the  atibjij^  j^— -  andT 
hettce,  «'  after  consulting.  ibUhh  o? 
the  most  Eminent  chemical  pHilo^ 
sophetis  in  thitf  country;  it  haa  hUSik 
Judged'  most  proper,**  obntinuea  Mr.' 
Davy>  ^'  to  suggest  a  name  founded 
upon  otie  of  its  most  obvious  and* 
characteristic  properties,  its  (yel- 
lowish-green)  colour,  and  to  call  it 
chtofine,  of  chMcgass"  In  the 
second  paper,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  the  two,  Mr.  Davy 
states^  experiments,  which  prove, 
that  oxymuriatic-gass,  and  oxygen- 
gafes,  may  be  made  to  unite,  and 
form  a  Vbry  singular  compound,- 
the  peculiar  properties  of  which 
(and  many  of  them  are  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature)  be  conceives 
establish  in  a  much  higher  degree' 
all  the  conclusions  he  has  ventiured' 
td  make  respecting  the  uadecom- 
pounded  form  of  oxymuriatic-gais.^ 
in.  "  The  Croonian  Lecture,  on 
some  physiological  researches  re- 
specting' the  influence  of  the  brati^ 
on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  ojU'. 
the  giineratioh  of  animal  beat  By  ' 
Mr:  B-.  C.  Btodic,  f.  R.  S.**    Thi  ' 
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if  also  a  very  carioas  aod  ingeoioas 
paper  i  aod  we  have  accordingly  in-* 
troduoed  it  into  the  department  of 
Literanr  Selections.    III.  "On  the 
expansion  of  any  fanctions  cf  mnhi-' 
noroials.    By  Thomas  Knight,  Esq. 
Conimaoicated  by  Hnmphry  Davy, 
Esq.  &e.**    A  very  useful  appendage 
to  M.  Arboffiist'ft  learned  work^  Du 
Cdcul  det  Dhivatians.    IV.  "On 
a'caseof  aerrous  affection  cured'  by 
pressure  of  the  carotids )  with  some 
pbysfokogical  remarks.     By  C.  H. 
Parry,  M.  D.  F.  R,  S."    This  case 
wants  farther  sanction.    The  phif^ 
siohpcai  remarks  axe  contained  iu 
the  following  brief  paragraph,  with 
which  the  case  closes :  *'  From  these 
and  other  similar  facts,   I  am  dis- 
posed to  conclude,  that  irritation  of 
the  brain,  from  undue  impulse  of 
blood,  if  the  common,  though  not 
the  only  cause  of  spasmodic  and 
nervous  affections :  aod  I  can  with 
the  most  precise    regard  to   troth 
add,   that  a  mode  of  practice  con- 
formable  to  this  principle  has  en- 
abled me.  during  more  than  twenty 
years,  to  cure  a  vast  number  of  such 
maladies,  which    had  resisted  the 
usual  means."    V.  **  On  the  non- 
existence of  sugar  in  (he  blood  of 
persons    labouring    under  diabetes 
.m^litus.     In  a  letter  to  Alexaiider 
Murcrt,  M.  D.  P.  R.  S.  from  Wm. 
Hyde  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  8." 
VIIT.  "  Experiment*  to  prove  that 
fluids  pass  directly  from  the  stoaiach 
t6  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
from   thence   to   tlic   cells  of  the 
spleen,  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  uri« 
nary-bkdder,  uilhout  goin|^  through 
the  thoracic  duct.  ByEverard  Home, 
Esq,  F.  R.  S."    The  object  of  both  ' 
these  papers  is  in  a  CouKiderable  de- 
grtc  the  same,  namely,  that  sub- 
ftances  of  various  kinds  may  pass, 
aod  are  perpetually  parsing,    from 
the  stomach  to  the  kidnias  without 
uking  the  course  of  the  getieral  cir.  . 


culatloa.   This  was  jsfoved^Uih  the 
experiments  recited  in  the  €rsl  of 
the  two  papers^  by  introdocing  into 
the  stomach  of  an  adult  small  doaes, 
as  three  graiiis  and  a  half,  of  prns- 
siat  of  potash,  and  repeating  it  erecy 
three  hourd^  to  the  third  time,  and 
tasting  the  urine  that  foHewed  every 
half  hour  with  a  aol«lioB  oP  iron; 
The  urine  being  examined  every 
half  hour,  Was  found  in  two  boors 
to  be  tinged,  and  to  afford  a  deep 
blue  at  the  end  of  four  hours.     At- 
this  time  blood  was  taken  from  the 
arm,  but  gave  not  the  smallest  proof 
of  tlie  salt,  even  in 'the  separated 
scrum.    Tlie  experiment  applM  to 
the  diabetes  mellitas  is  designed  to 
prove,  that  the  organs  chiefly  af- 
fected are  the  stomach,  or  rhylo- 
poietic,  and  the  kidneys  -,  and  t^c 
the  sanguineous  system  is  only  tn» 
fluenced  in  a  secondary  way.     Mr. 
Home  has  proved  the  same  phjrsiokK 
gical  fact,  by  tying  up  the  thoracic 
duct'  of  a  dog  in  various  {ilaces, 
then  introdticing  rhubarb  into  the 
stomach,  and  after  vizards  tracings  the 
presence  of  the  rht>barb  in  the  drihe, 
although  on  carefully  dissecting  tlic 
animal  the  ligatui^s  had  not  been 
found  to  give  way,  and  of  cotane 
the  rhubarb  coutd  not  have  entered 
into  the  strnguitieous  system.     VI. 
"  On  the  rectification  of  the  hyper- 
bola, by  means  of  two  ellipses^  prov- 
ing that  method  to  be  circuiibos, 
and  such  as  requires  moch  more 
calculation  than  is  reoutsiie-by  an 
appropriate  theor<*m:  in  which  prt>-  • 
cess  a  new  theorem  for  the  rectifii-^ 
cation  of  that  curve  is  discovevaa. 
To  which  are  ad^cJ,  sonie'fQitfaer ''• 
observations  on  the  recti 6catk^  ot"- 
the   hyperbola,   &c.     By  Uifc  Rei".  - 
JobnHallii)«,  B.D.  F.R.8.    Ifeiri^-- 
an  appendix  to  his  former  paper  ryti" 
the  rectification  of  the  hype#6ola, 
inserted  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  I  s62/  - 
commahicated  by  Ntvll  Maskc4^nc, 
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D.D4  FwR.S.  Aatronqmer  EoyaL*^ 
This  piper  will  not  admit  of  abridg- 
ment I  and  its  length  of  title  suffi- 
cUntly  points  out  its  object.  IX. 
*'  On  the  composition  of  Zeolite. 
]9y  4anpes  SmithM)n,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.** 
According  to  this  article*  zeolite^ 
at  Ic^at  tiiat.  examined^,  consists  of 
sUica  4.90^  alumina  2*70^  soda  170^ 
ic^>0,95/.  Mr,  Sraithson  suggests, 
tb^i  quartz  maj  be  an  add^  and  that, 
io  socb  cast;,  zeoiitc  would  be  re- 
garded,  9s  a  compound  salt,  a  by- 
4f;i9M.  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda, 
and  heooB  a.comppund  of  alumina 
not  very  dissimilar  cO;  alum.  X. 
•*  Experiments  and  obscrrations  on 
the  dif&rent' modes  in  which  death 
is  produced  by  certalp  vegetable 
pojsons.  By  Mr.  B.  C.  Srodic, 
F,.]a.  S."  This  is  also  a  yery  inge- 
nious and  valuable  conaipunicaticn. 
The  experiments  are  neat  and  nu- 
nierous,  -and  they  provv;  very  satis, 
fartorilyj  Uiat  different  poisons  ope- 
rate  in  a  very  dffFer^ut  way  upon 
different  organs,  and  through  such 
organs  on  the  system  ar  Iprge.  We 
lament  that  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  etUcr  even  imo  a  brief  ,sum- 
mary.    ■, 

The  XXVIIih  ▼oKupe  of  the. 
•'Trap^aciions  of  the  Society  for 
the  ^ncoviidgement  of  Arts  Manu- 
factur^ffl,  and  Commerce,"  divided, 
as  u§ua1,  into  th<;  various  depart*, 
mcs^ls. pf  agricu! i wre,  chemistry,  me- 
ch^i>i«^,  poliie  arts,  colonies  and 
tTa4l^9^  pcQr  contains  a  considerable 
DUmbef  of  vaVuaWe  pafKrs^  in  the 
mid^t  .of  m^ny;  that  are  of  a  more 
queslippabW,  character.  Wc  can  only 
^nd«  space  to  give  a  very  brief  glance 
at  a  few  of  them.  It  .is  pleasing  to 
see,  from  tlie  agricali^irardiviajton, 
that,  the  practice  of  raising  timber- 
tr^^s  is  in  several  instances  carrying 
on  >lih  great  spirit,  Mr.  Gurwcn, 
M.  ]R,>  expatiates  on  this  advantages 
thaC  XQ^itft^from  planting  larches  on 


iodififereot  mountain  paitaie  Ittid, 

be  having,  on  the  banks  of  Winder-; 
mere,  appropriated  400  acres  of  this 
land  to  the  plantation  of  1,260,000. 
trees,  above  one  half  of  which  aro 
larches.  Dr.  TAackcry,  of  Chester, 
asserts,  in  like  maDoer,  that  he 
made,  in  the  counties  of  Denbigh 
and  Meriqpetb,  between  No?.  1804 
and  May  1808,  on  mountainous 
land,  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  and 
in  dingles  incapable  of  being  im« 
proved  by  the  plough,  plantations, 
of  ash,  cbesnut,  elm;  and  other  fo- 
rest trees,  to  more  than  an  extent  of 
170  acres ;  while  Mr.  Congreve,  of 

'  Alderma.ston  House,  BerksEire^  par«» 
ticularises  the  process  of  planting 
75  acres  with  acorns.  In  the  me- 
chanical division  it  becomes  us  to 
notice,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  Gilpin,  in 
a  valuable  letter  on  cranes  and  flex- 
ible chaitis,  has  offered  plans  of  im-, 
pmvemcDt  that  are  well  worth  at- 
tending to;  and  has  given  experi- 
ments to  prove,  that  chains,  when 
worked  in  grooves,  are  cheaper,, 
safer;  and  more  durable,  than  hemp- 
en ropes.  We  rejoice  also  to  find^ 
that  the  attention  of  the  society  is 
still  directed  to  methods  for,swoep« 
ing  chimneys,  without  the  emplbjK 
ment  .of  climbing  boys  t  and  from 
the  iinprovemenis  which  seem  to 
have  taken  place  in  various  plans 
sontH*  lime  since  suggested,  we  in* 
dulge  a  hope,  that  this  valuable  Af> 
sider^itum  will  dre  long  be  fully  ac- 
cqmpUslhed.  We  meet  with  two 
dif^tinct  schemes  for  a  sort. of  animal 
telegraph :  the  first,  called  tin  An* 
ihropO'Te/egraph,  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Knight  Spencer,  of  Bromley 

.  Lodge,  near  Bow,  and  forms  a  mode' 
of  communication  in  the  day  or  night ' 
by  disks :  the  second,  denominated 
a  Homograph,  is  the  invention  of 
Lieut.  James  Spratt,  of  the  royal  > 
navy,  who<ie  gallant  conduct  in  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  is  recorded  in  a . 

letter 
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mttoScatldR.' '  lifr.  SpdDce^  4mfiafl 
BiimeVirtoidaKd  si^al/ \Mili  dt^ik 
field  m-AfSteni  KttfoudeiF;:  wbHi^^ 
Liait  Spratt  4iredtB  Wii  6M6  of  6^^ 
dati  to  bd  p^Hbrthed  ^tfi'itf  white- 
{Mket  iMUidkercbief,  tb  beltbpi  in' 
dWeieQ^potittoni  lelativety  c^-^e- 
Boll)C    The  former  poiklfessei   A^ 
#eat)6r  estcilit  of  cdmpatfs^)  the  W-'l 
%r  tUi  grratef  degree  <ir  e^se  and- 
iilttplidty .    Mr.  MiH'ci-,  of  Betiford, 
lUs  <!^KriM[  ati  at>parat\]s  of  tiU 
a#n  in^eniioB,  ^  for  raisiog  iHe  bo-^ 
diet  of  persons  who  have  sufik  in' 
'^te^,  and  for  as^ting  personVin 
dfftigct  id  vaicf."     This  tbaGhine' 
oOmbiiMi  tbe  ptro^rties  of  tb6  rope, 
vcldi  and  bar-dragfl,  a<>commodatds 
Uielf  to  wieVezi  grbdnd,  iishe<r  ah' 
etttbt'df  ten  feet  at  one  •w^[j>  and 
cittbedra^n-bf  a-sin^rte  pefdotv^  In' 
addition  to  this  d,ra<.    Mr.  M.  Has 
centrtved*  H  lieil  Saje^^ard  for  the  ' 
seMrity  of  prtiK>n!i  going^tothfe  a*-- 
sistaooe  of  rhosc  oii  the  poiRl  of  be- 
itig  drewnedv  ctdtvittg  <bf  Ihemj 
and  n  Mintif  Rope*,  ca{>^Ie  of  being 
ffun^  to  »  |feHbn  !h  dUtrisfey  at  a 
considerable  distBnce    from    shore.- 
These'  invebtterts  are  per»J>iteu'(kAtv 
eX^laiiied  by  inoilralivc  plhnei. 

Natiiral  f|istofy  h^  aJ^  Keen 
highly  beocfUed  of  lat«  by^e  e«ta- 
bTidhment  of  two'  natlona!  societies, 
cath  of  wBlcV  has  already  contri- 
bated  a'vakiable  and  iiiiportant  vo- 
luftie  of  memoirs.  These  are  the 
WefneTwa  PQ'alural  Histott  Society^ 
of  EdiftbwiigR,  and  the  GVoIogical" 
Society  of  London.  The  first  wai 
cslablished  in  t808',  amd  contaiils-a 
Vdry  respectable  list  of  honorary,  re- 
sideht)  non-resident,  and  foreign 
members,  embracing  the  greaSs^r  ■ 
numljer  of  tho^,  who  at  Jiome  or 
abroad  have  acqiiircd  much  celc^ 
bHty  in  ihe  study  of  physiolo^  iii 
the'most  eitehsivc  use  of  the  term. 
Qhe'T5ri&diia  only  bat  htthertd  &een'^ 


ati»fkllftel<^th6{^DMid,  Bifini^ 
a  f^etipe(ttA>l«  iDd  froemAfti  <ixS^ 
HM^tc^j  aqdtlioilgfi  w^catrfliA^tki^ 
fof  aotlllil|  Mdrei  we^wiirtteti^ 
iu  uhl«  of  ccAK^ts,  thii  tha  nftdef- 
raii)r  fo)lh  te  bittMcdf  sboift  fUttk^ 
lAea  dt  ib'  f atSous  beari^i;'  TM 
aVtiddi  ^Yt  t)bt  let9  tBati  l\&^*4^fkry 
tlie-«lzd<ofoaie>¥dIoM'  i-  dlidL-  oo^' 
XkK*o  df  aMQt*  tfe(d^l»g^^^  I;  Oa* 
conteroporftiicous' Veus. '  B/M>fta^' 
sorJatMsdn;'^  tl,  Analy^oP4?lMr 
Spar.  By^  ^r.  ^ttiimum:  •  WLi  Oa^ 
the  Aselepiifitoi^/  a  fAMtni  tirler^i^ 
plants  t<^pir^t6d  frotA  the  fif6dk»bm 
ofJossieu.   By -RlAieft  SrtfM,  Esq. 
Itr.  An  aiMimK^  £«e  rafemcies 
of  BHtish  Rabeir.    Bf  Geo^Mon-.' 
tagu,Sa^«    V.  Xkictdatioiittiip^. 
ing  the  PtHMi  iiigknrs  of  FuiBabtV 
2^oe4ogy.    ^y  J.  Laakef  ,  H^.  ^^TL  ^ 
Min^fatogicar  audtTos  psopolied  bf 
ProfcsV>h  /awesoil.      VII.   Oo  the 
Tk^nsttlod  Gfeehs^e  of  9umej. 
By  Dr:  Ogil^y.     Vlllv  Detoip&xi 
of  a  small^ieaded  Narm^),casra^h<iM' 
in  ^knJ.    By  the  Ibv.  MrJ^lea»«  > 
ing.    IX?  Oxf  cototiHDg  GtoffiO^ 
tiqal  Maps:    By  Ph)fe€sor  JaaaeiDn. 
X.  Mifieraloglcal  a^ccrtmt  of^'  I%pa 
StotHr,  one  of  tb^  ^letladd  Mauds. 
By  the  R^v.  Mn  fleaaiii^,  Xl.<fe» 
senratiobs  €^  soibe'pecui&ritM  «b«  * 
sefvable  ift'fhestrQctiireortb»Gaa««' 
net )    and  aiii  aoconht  of  aii^lnlM% 
discovered  ^o  inhatiit  thie  delidlir  - 
membrane  of  that  bird.    By  6ebm» ' ' 
Mbritaga,  Esq.     XII.  Acdoilkit  oT*  : 
species  of  FascioUi,  whidb^nfeM^ie  * 
trachea  df  Poultry,  math  «  Qiode  of  - 
cure:    By  th6  mrne.     XIII.  StocM* 
account  of  k  Pin-Whah5,  atnodcd 
nrar  Alloa.    ByPiatrick  NeiH,*ec. 
\V.  S.     ilVr  A  list  of  rbe  raw- 
Plants  obsefved*  io  tbe  adgbboAr* 
hood  of  Edinlnirgh.     By  Sdben 
MaHghiif^  Esq;     XV.   Mel«bnI6- • 
gical  Joura'alj  kept  dtLfiOg'  ii%j<gda 
froth  '^itby  to  GreehTabd,   moA 
badirag«b,4ritXlFi  8^^149.   SjT 
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£4nKMtoii.  XlVIIf  Ob  tbemif)^ 
fi^y^gf*  aHd  loeal  aemieiy.Qf  «M«in 
Aistri^  kif  tlie  Htsiil09d«r9f  ^o^ 
UH^,  Bf  Or  Mftcktiighl.  Tfate  view 
indtfd^  Benlodi  «ih1  its  entlMnili 
fire  c^Qhtt^  froiii  IE»6>fuite  of  huny 
it  BaUbeKttf  and  thdt  a>o«t  8froik* 
tiafi.  ifh).  BerHi^vb.     XYIK.  Ae- 

Jv  Lflfsfe^,  Eiql  XIX.  ReA>irk9  00 
soflte  pArtlrof  the  aUNiMi.  Ibil  WM 

Sept;  litaS.  S^  bf;  B^relay^   'l^tfit 

lb  pc^nnm  it  netlt  a«rd  Bfirttckt, 
bidt  b<^k^  iltt)en»emWa<i^  Mr. 
HtftM  ^p^ftf^  do  lttB%6  i^i»  ini«- 
tsycealir  regnrdkig  it^th  viinety  of 
tlbe  fqfCHus  tti^iimft^i  «y  gtle^at  sfa^k.  * 
lu  le»gt%  WA4^  5^  «taL  XX  Go 
t^  T9pe»«^f  Sl^ofUiAd.  By  Froftssor 

Pii<Mk)g  &e  €o)){s^m«rat6  JUx^, 
^Uc&  ..•vtnetcbca  aionf  the  loufh 
iWt  «f *  Ofec  GV^ifti>i^n  HHI*«  By 
lienf;  Col.  limid.  XXI  f.  Otf  tba 
Stnmtiiri  ^h9sA^^\$iiact  fomatloh, 
'm'Arvilieiisbr  Jftfii^90i].  XXUI.  Oo 
€i:ftttXm  BfiMc^mt,  XXIV.  Oa 
tlieF  VeiAir  0^1  oeeur  in  Ihe  neweal 
F)QiA*er^  formftUon  of  fiaat  Lo- 
tbiiMr.  Fy-Or.  €^}<.  XKV.  Od 
ttKe  CMl^ibnnaiioB  of  Clackiaanatt- 

giMao«t  o^kuNtiMooH^of  Hydrogea 
attd  JCwb«a.  By  Dr..  Tb9iiM0D« 
XXVn.  Mr  of  Fidiea  ^od  in  t)»e 
TIriili  of  BotA*  and  riteia  and  kik^ 
0e«.jMMMfrgh,  wHh  mnarks.  By 
Fu^iekJWll.SccWS..  XXVIII. 
Catii«toe  of  AnimaW  of  the  dasa 
ViMltf ;  fb|illd  in  <lio  Fritlrof  Foitht 
ato4  «tiMfc*p^trta  <if  Scotland.  By 
ruifmiwii  JameaoD.  SXtX.  List  of 
iDIMt'  Ibond  ki  tbe  il«;i|(Mwirhood  ' 
#FiBdiQt»iifi|l«  Br  Mr.  C.  Slew^. . 
4B11. 


milb.*  Aecoaiit  ^  tBer/Hkite 
MyiHeetas^  or  Oroitt*  ^offtheni..i^ 
OroeblaAd  Whafe.  i^  Mr>rW.  6Ge^; 
lesby«  jn^  XXXI.  ftainttery  of 
tepei1met»li^aftd  c^aertrAtiom  on  tiief 
Germrnatioift'of  theOfMnineiB.  Er, 
Dr.  Yule..  XXXII.  Aotonntof  die 
Genl'^maUdn'atDnrtaaa.  By  11^ 
tiiria  Maokec^ie^  Eaiq.  -  iXXXIil« 
]iIftCeoto}ogk»L  OlMervaiicaM  on  m 
Qtetnhtri  'Voyage  m  the  -Mp  Re*^ 
ftoiutkmw  By  Mr.  W.-Storetby,  jmi.. 
XXXLy.:;AlKdTaa  of  Qoi0pm  FtW 
spar  from  jPentlanc^HiUa.  ByCttaffea 
M{iekmisie^.M.I>. 

Tb»^(Seok)gical  Sodety,  aa  W9 
have  already  otMerved^  is  of  some* 
wbat  iMetMit^  H^Ht  the  fireceding. 
Thb  vohime  before  oa  ii  j^fiated  in 
a  most  costly  ^nd  elegant  msLtmct  la 
4to.  pp.- 413/  besidea  «  tbtitfter  ae» 
coitifMinying  rolome  of  Yiews  a«d. 
aecHoiffi  beaotifQlly,-  and  in  aereinl 
ioataoces  pktoresqnely  dngnHFOffv  U^ 
consisM  oJr^tgKteeo  actieietH  conailt* 
ing  fbr  fbe  moat  part  of  ^geological 
desm^ioof  pf  pariacohr  ^kiric^ 
and  Utofttioal  anaJjaea-of  particular 
mineralis-  ihe  eontribotors   being 
J.MCallock,M..I>.  P.LuS.  W3- 
}ianatPbitip0»  Esq.   Henry  HoUantf«. 
Esq.    JMcbolaa  Nttged^  2t.  D.   l^ 
CfwfitG  4ia  Boomoii,'  J  P.  Benfei) 
M.  S.-Aribtir  Aikin,  Bsqv  ^Ale^ 
ander  Maroet.  M.  D.  F»  B.  ft.  Wil- 
liam F»itofi,M.D.  LeOQai4.Hbm^^; 
Esq.  James  Firkinson^  &q.-  Smitk" 
son  Tenoaot,  Ejiq. .  F.  R.  8.    Hop* 
Benry  Qrey.Betvneti  W.H.Pdpya^' 
Esq.  F.R.S.    Wecangmtulatofbn 
S^eioiy  o^  its  pronnalog  piy>fpeetai  - 
and  espceiiilly  on  ^feff  f }kie9af«o 
and.  valoable'  list  of  donations   in 
books/ maps«  and  soineral  spodmenii^ . 
with  wl^ch  the  volijune  doses. 

"  Essiays  of  the  London  Archi« 
trctnral  Sgdrty,^  with  four  plates* . 
fvn  U.'*  royal  fiivo.  p^.  ipg.    Tho 
origin  of  tbU  nsefiil  establishment, 
fltod  the  fmuf  jffct  ciC  ^  el^nni . 

Z  and 
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i^lid  valuable  lflboi|Fs»  w^fiave  ^Ircftidj 
noticed.     TLe  best.  Ef^ay^  are.  J., 
.irona  the  pen  of  Mr.  Joseph  NVoodt, 
,wI|o  ba8  couU^b^ted  '^An'£$^^ 
,0^  Modern  Tbcoriqs  of  iWe,'*  Ip 
.  vhicb  he  examines  with  muc^  cri- 
^.ticii  acuBWO/  .those  of  ^Jr.  Price, 
!  JVIr.  AliApn^  and  Mx.  Kuig^t^  and 
I)aving  subverted  various  pi;inciple» 
^iq  all  tbeact  offers  a  theory  of  his 
QWOf  'wiih  which  we.  are  not  per- 
fectly satls&ed.    2.  Essay  on  Bi^idgt;- 
^  Bqilaiog^  by  Mr.  James  Savage^  of 
which,  however,,  the  first  part  is 
only  printed  j  and  3.  on  .Genuine 
Architecture,  by  Mr.  James  Elnw, 
.  but  of  who^e  dissertation,  only  the 
second  part  is  given ; — a    lopping 
and  topping,  which  we  canjM  too 
ziHich  propest  against. 

The  dcpartnaent  of  .biography, 
whic))  w^s  rich  la^t  yca^,  has  be^n 
scarqely  less  so  in  the  present,  and 
even  more  produ^Mve.  in  regard  to 
cha  riveters  of  our  own  time&» 
^  Mr  ,'J^roUer's  "  Memoirs  of  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  J. 
yox/'  8vop  is,  on  accoum  qf  tl^  sub- 
ject o^  the  work  „  if  ijot  on  account 
p{  the  >vorJt  itself,  ftrst  entitled  ^o 
our  aftcnlipn.  This  j^entlcnian  w^s 
private  Secretary  to  Mr..  IViX  duririg 
that  period, of  his  .life  tc^  which  the 
present, volume  is  principally,  though 
not  ^jcl^sively,  .directed;,  and  it 
inuS|t.  jbe.  admitted,  ibat  evtrj  page 
imjpofts^  coufidenqe  on  the, part, f>f 
the  illustrious  statesman  withr^.whom 
he  resicjed^  and  the  mos,t  ardei^t  zeal 
aud.  gratUudQ,  and  the  most .  pro- 
J^bupd  veneration  for. bis  patron  qn 
the.  part  of  the  l^iograpber.  The 
Vvork  is. replete  with  inieicst,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should 
have  obtained  a  ihird>  if  not  a  fourrb 
edition  -already.  -  But  Mr.  Trotier, 
.  though  he  may  pass  as  a  wann  and 
animated  memoirUt,  is  by  no  means 
qualified  for  a  grave  and  impartial 
historian*   .  The  bias  of  ^ieadship  if 


pj^pQty9%  l^ing'  higok:  oot  i|MPiJf 

1  AfitP  Hf^  ,/sathusiaiitic .  admiration  4ti 
every  part-  of   Mr.  F&jCb  x^nduct, 
dom^^q^  «C9ay^ri4U_an4.K)|i&^teji^* 
.  but  into  jwhat  is  far  ,Usk  ta  be  justi- 
ti£ed,^  a    bitter.   cQ^cu^oa^ioa    pf 
,every  oQe  who  deviated  fioo^i  him  of 
whatever  ^ect  or  pfirtj,  and.  vhethcr 
^upoQ  ppj^tii  that.ib^  malui^  jiMig- 
jmeut  oif  the  country  at  la^e  hifs  ei- 
ther sanctioneci^  or  ^^puf^ei*.  That 
Mr.  Pitt^lmnUl  have  bo^.  lar^y  be- 
spattered ^in  the  course  of  tliis  unruly 
prauce  ^is;I.clqt  to  be.'  wondered  at: 
but  that  Lord  SidnKivtb,  Lord  Greo- 
ville,  lA^fi  preji  Lord  L^uderdak, 
Mr.  Gratlpn,.Mr.  SheridaQ>aJ9d  even 
Lord  Hollands  frlM)uld  have  received 
so  GO^idei^blf  ^  pqrtipu  of  the  fly- 
ing mire,  >ye  bad  ,no  i^ra^en  U*.  ei^- 
pect»,    The  paly  persfios  wIm^  have 
.be<*n  fortunate    enQUjg)i  ,t^  f^cape 
from .  ^be  g.eneral  pro^criptioa  ap- 
pear to  be  Lord  j^it^iUi^oi  and 
Mr.  Percival : ;  tbe  fonper  oif  ^hooi 
is  phiefiy;  praised  on  accoopt^  his 
Kuilc},^  upasatimiAig,  and  ie^  notice- 
able qualities  than  thos^  of  Lord 
Grenville  or  Lord  Grey ^  and  the 
lattQP  as  being  chiefly  a  geBtlooianly 
minister..    Evc^n  the  physicians  who 
avteiKled  Mr.  Bols^  in.  his  lastillncks 
have  cpme  i^ .  for  a  part  of  x.b^  g^- 
neral^  f^9pupiqatipi):.,i|Bd.  are  iutii- 
rejctly  stated, j^Q.bjive.  ba«t^pj^  h;» 
death  bX  :^  ini\KllciQ9a..^db.ibitiun 
of  ^  foxglpye,.  ".  J^  Mr.  io^'s  age 
u^'as^pot  jpaore  than  fift|[-^ioveo»  and 
his  cotts4iu4i(iH  tf  .vorifjifig^rQUi  ont, 
there  is  sc^me  i^soi^  tp.thmk  liui 
be  might,  have  enjoye4a  melioraicd, 
and  no^  very  disti^ssing.  itate  oi 
health  for  a  cons^iderat^^ejisKw  if  the 
palliative  rather  than  the  ^^periipco- 
tal  course J)4d  becnpumaed.*!,  Pablic 
advertisement,  i^ow^ver^Mbsctibed 
\kj  the  pliysiqians  mvd  apothecary 
who  attended  Mr«  Fo|t«  if  wq  fccol- 
lect  a^ight^  have  ei^pliciily  as«ert6d, 
ti^at  no,  such  inedju^io^  yfm  9f^  pre- 
acribed: 
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^HaAbpi  i  ^'  fct  Mr.  TtoMr  ad- 
mits that  oa  oae  occasion  so  hau&ted 
vail  hh  tnind  with  this  errooeooB 
phantasm  of  foxgIo?e>  and  the  foia- 
chlef  it  ttrisfbt  occasion,  though  in* 
trusted  with  the  care  of  giving  Mr* 
F(fx  htt  medicine  with  punctuality 
through  one  night,  he  purposely  de- 
layed, it  till  Mrs.  Fox  arose^  "  and 
three  or  &mr  hoars  had  passed  be- 
yond the  appointed  time  !*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
took  up  a  variety  of  other  errors  as 
rapidly,  and  with  as  little  discrimi- 
natiou.  There  is  also  somewhat 
too  much  of  personal  vanity  ai^, 
ielf-impi>rtance  in  the  general  his- 
tory 3  in  which  every  friend  of  Mr, 
Fox  is  pot  into  the  back-ground  to 
make  way  ibr  himself^  and  we  can- 
not b|}t  loudly  protest  against  the 
&aety  and  aj^tation  of  the  writer's 
lamentations  in  the  last  chapter—* 
and^  cspeciidly  the  boyibh  conceit  of 
whole  liars  of  asterisms  at  the  close 
of  different  sentences:— as  though 
be  w'ere  abruptly  breaking  ofi^  to 
give  us  a  lecture  up6n  the  oon- 
atellations.    - 

We  aror  chiefly  dissatisfied,  how* 
ever,  with  Mr.  Trotter^s  rani  (for 
we  cau'^eall  it  by  no  softer  terra) 
abo^t.'Mr.  FoaCsi  religion.  We  be- 
lieve we  may  say  I  hat  we  think  al- 
together as  highly  of  Mr.  Fa)x>  good^ 
oess;  and  benevolence,  and  upright- 
ness, and  juavity  of  heart,  as  Mr; 
Trotter  can  do :  but  religion  is  a  point 
which,  if  the  biographer  bad  bee^ 
prodent,  he  would  have  touyfaed 
with  a  brief  and  delicate  hand.  In^ 
stead  of  this-  Mr.  Trotter  is  perpe- 
tually obtruding  upon  u&  declama- 
tions •  uppn  the  devout  piety  and: 
Chfistian  ..graces  of  his  pafro^, 
*'  Wliat  could  disturb  the  last^  mo- 
nients  of  such  a  mipd  ?  what  was  to 
revive  one  anxious  doubting  tlioughi  ? 
iMid  be  not  followed  all  tj^e  precrpts 
Qi  Chrifiianhif  and  carried  Itsdiviue, 


doetrifte»  into  the  v^/eat^et  AtA 
'the  cjoB^t  of  his  ^vereigo })  p.HI33. 
<'  He  bore  his  pdins  as  a  Chriatian 
and  a  m^v^**  p.  450;/*  behokt  hov 
a  patriot  at^d  a  Christian  can.  meet 
his  last  htourJ''  p.  443.  *^Tha  accM 
which  Ibllowed  was  worthy  jo(f  •thff 
illustrious  came  of  Fov.-rllnin  was 
the  pious  resignation  of  the.  Ckrish 
tian,   who  fearlessly  abuiidoiU  his 
fleeting  spirit  to  a  merci^  JQtikf, 
visible  throughout  the  day;  th6;iu]^ 
bcliev^',  *«  who  came  to  ^onff/tnuat 
have  remaibed  to  pray.    It  was  now 
Mr.  Fox  gathered  the  fi^uits  of  hif 
glorious  life:  his  departure  .^as :tii»* 
ruffled  by  remorse,  he  had  sacrifieed 
every  thing  that  was  personal  to  ibia 
countiy*s'good,  aiid  fouiKl.  his  last 
moments: blest  by  the  reflexkm  .that 
his  last  (^orts  htd  been  conformdkk 
to  the  dwme  religUfn  he  prqfessedM 
to  give  peace  to  an  afflicted  world* 
The  hovering  »Dgel  who  waited  to 
to  recjeive  his  spirit,  saw  thitt  bo  had 
tarifeid  Ipogeppdgh  apon  earth.;  tbo 
evening .adva^ci^,  and  sinkjpg-jia* 
ture  announced  that  hi^  enU'  ap^ 
proached,  •''!  die  happy,"  said  hqt 
fi^Lt^g  iig^in  and  again  his  eyes  upoa 
Mrs.  Fox;'  P'ACS'.  ♦^  If  ih^ beaotifia 
scripture  expression,  ''  Lotd  let  mn 
die  tbe  deajth,  of  the  rightdoMSi  .-and 
let  my  lapt  es^  be  like  hist"  ^mevtr 
vuore stronghf  exemp^fied  in  wne'tn^ 
starve  ih^n,  irtftnother,  itwaa  io  th» 
last  mqoicmts  of  Mr.  Fox;'*  fi;  478.  . 
Now  putting,  all  the  figured  bro^ 
oade  of  thecue  p^s^SBB  mtdc^  .they. 
should  cerCaiiO^  ^eem  to  indioile;  kk 
plain  and.fober  truth,  th^t  Mr.,F()3c 
passed  the  time  of  hts  sickness;  stfA 
at  len^h  «(iedj  in  a  most  exempJar)r 
manner,  as  a  devout  and  4eiipu» 
Cbxistiah  j  and  as  such  ireqoentljr. 
conversing  t-v^pon  the  doctrii!ies»  ihii 
duties,  tl^  jgf9ces»  and  the  sublinie. 
hopes  of  4jii^,gosptel,  fervently,  ^nd 
habitually   ip    suppUcaiio^    at   tht' 
tlarone  of  grf^ce,  'and  repegtediy  aa4 
Z% solemnly 


•«- 


iM 


•«f  inollbe  pUMNtttMMl  degne  ib 
MrtMklMjr  $m  boM  «F  Irefocttttjr 
fiii|idye^  laifif  «»  tUi^?  and  in 
'^radi'ilMttli  id0fe*i»aBUbtf9  yrt 
##  torn  ftMd  lfr;{'Aialler^ 
*  MfBTtiODt'  ikr  tito  fM»  cm 


fflff  LITXft&rVSl. 


*;.i<Hr  Jtortih't  Mild-  Bifn^fM  poe^»** 

BWIl    TlM»  woe^  «M!piiig>  kkid 

«w;  it^^ttifd  to  luH  tottt  oood^ 

not  «^«ift^tMiit  ef  itirgi^B  of  »]^ 
illA  CMtfte  or  iMiiiv  w  tod- 

ittMBvill'hil>^b60O  ^MlCOCrll^^  tM 

«Mtte  tMii^^blo^  m^oPm»r  tMng 
'  t|lliiii«Nbd'«itii H,  s»  at  nradi  kept 

'  lll^fal  vHMflBf  tO'lhllfO  utlOMd^  #  Kfilfi 

tbJM^lllroliOf*»owtf  aeooontv  (for 

WMIjOO '  WR*  'MMVMffM  .attv  'UVifCiTICS' 

of  ral^^oQi"  and  the  bio|ra|)llc« 
fPllb  faai''4|iMbd^the  l^tarM#Mk  tho 
HloiOtefilMr  oron^o9iigit>  olMelVer 
ki  Mj^,  ii^tlie  oohr^MiMvOir  M  ia 
ibload  itetoHip^f»  fti!^oiu<of fhkreox 
^iiyte^MHioncAoi^**,  tbkl  oir 
oiiaoMHk«,  <«%lica  Wfcoiiaofcitd/iijr 
^lA]r'MMr*«a»fMdiedMipb(i;  ifn 
Mt,  dMO  «ai7^  ^  spoke* «}«  it> 


OTil^CUBWVfln^  AV ■  U V A WaBOWif 
OOv   WtT'TW  iWIIUBff J  9   TflS»    ■UIBUIK 

•aod  madOBl  tMio  #uichi  vpoA*  ^ 
Mi^^aofic,  bacoMoa^oll  meio:'' 
Andthk^ollcraUl  iatkfi^#li^teli 
aMha  tO(iv^'iratai'po9Hifo^  luio^inlM^^ 
opuii  llko  aubject*.  Yot^  oiroils^^ 
casioD,  (ao^i^ivfboodi^aae'fetefcd 
ffl),  Bfc^lVwry  itaactfcft,  iat*a<MKdad 
by  V  mhiMlDer  of  tfti^  CfiiMan  jcfi^ 
]{totf.  •'tv?  1WIP  Mm  watuliiBy  i 
wlbk;  <'  it  wttt  erftifclHr 
fTotnRV*  ^  tBaf  oaiuifi 
wlehflbd>  ood^  tiit  Ibe' 
d(kvgglB''00ok^  ilof  bo  Mq|^  Bffr. 
jVocivorio^  o^  vvOMr  cfcwBrmaory  oiro 

€M  #ti^tiojd^    Bir.jroit  'Wt 
and  9«nipiitf4*  6ot  eWfcatiy  ■ 

speakio^." 

JttT;  JroX  1W»  ff  CBhllOTMHWOH 

ttao'f  iti  cvory  *  n!j|jQil  o  vojr  1 
sun^  amf  ift  flifnosl^ovttf^rei|M9G(o 
moat  ojkceliciil^  mao;  xojSdr  cfaa» 
nKfOr  '^ffc  can*  ocattujr 


but  we  hare  not  been  able  towpim 
our* diigott' at  afeafiaiiiwljr  av  boi** 
alaAni^  btm  vo  vith  c&^'  Id^cba- 
nacter  of  lei  Oiriidini  of  lb«  aaest 
gins^afld  ^raoti^  sod^iupimi  liuii  mch 
O'  oraftitoiidtt  bj-aodt  ao  ciMtoce: 
It-ttaa  bdteufttenobaentedi>  and*)* 
tbiiK^  'br  III0IT9  tnse;  tliil  oukr  single. 
njiMncioua  irieuB  cnestnBma^c&tci 
to otaraac ifban  ifh^at^fitt^nsh 

▼oiuuio*  w  nnoui  wrauijDiib  inpoai^tiie 
cndeitoijfaeJ/tbrtilfafe'<faer>p> 
pear'io'ba^e  been  o^mftty^aalr  €i 
ooraNattj^  and'Oven  of^smriiMi^  of 
poHtical  #^'  bel«feda  Ifr.tfbx 
aari^  tbe  more  ilHttlfkatt^  hirool. 
fetfoiai  r  ao^  tbat-it^ik  IMdr  1»>* 
&ifile,  boi<  Ida- Mflr  bear 
tho 


not 


DOVBCTio  xiTisaoNrai. 


^tm) 


mmt   m$nmmB  Id  Mis.  IVotttift 

VMfttMTOf  tPMciiig  tfak jobjecsti  y«t 

ks  tte  iiiiif  iKNiPQe  MB  «t  fMBit 

vpcMBii  df^Booinng  any  <Miig^««iriutt- 

cw «ooaniiag  its  'for m. tfa» ttHVt 

'cnutiy  tiangmgv'of  ijofdiiMiMiil^ 

>!«Wt0e«ildi  iilkidai^«.]ive.ttippcifle 

'tt^tlm'Vdyfaal^  ^*i^ol9tctkfltt to 

sMlian^tiMlartaking  (at<«  IhH  esffaK 

'  Mtfimof  Mr.«ois  pdknul.Hlfeflod 

« «QMN»t)  «r/r«n8/,ai:eobvBadf }  and 

-Msirad  t6itiiD«r«0DMMjVttJi  Iran 

¥  1jIm4  ifeaf  ArilmMBrpbf » E«). 
tPf.&»i0Foote,  iElBq.**  iMo .  iksittela- 
IdnttJ^fMrilifarphy  wqrpyafwur,lii> 

■tndiedfor  th«-bar»  aod  vaa»  inted^ 
^regolaify  admitted,  and  praated  Ara 
>  VBtrpcfft.  •  Ha Wfvctr liawevtt*> ap^ 
paait  to  bava  been  much  aitaaba4'to 
1^  atadiaty.  and  h»  daialtoiry  ge- 
.nioa  inaa  pcsrpcttaUf  iiariying  irim 


a£  thoMajbjiR,  and^of 
jor.ito.taittfl  aad  nanoan  ^of  the 
ti^HK  •  fie.at4efig«h  bacttnatatelly 
dKagmtaA  with  Iiib  legal  prDfoiMOD 

.  npodi^rfiodjiig  .that  a  junior  coaotei 
MB  tukcled  bf  tfaoLord  GbanaaUor, 
in  pcrfaiaw  toitjnncK  '^mt  a  ailk 
am,4Mid^in9laad7qi^ttidii«  Of 
biaatitittd  ittBobntiteMhe  bcit  ai>d 
inoit:iwC!ioite.iirc»4c^Rraaa>pcrio£cal . 
papwbuhllybtiig^t  afert^  dofiag  ihe 
paUMtidn  ei:  tke  •A^amiKr,  and. 
wb'dflt  tbcSpaetaaar(iMei^fMMPiHaa> 

•  a<A>Ea«Wcr>  wcss  tin  .iiBr.1irgh«>t> 
>aiiatou)(^>pflpaiBiitf  aitd  ifnpBrteioD, 

.  to-whiekka  gai«  U^aaiae'.af  •  The 
Oaa^stian  Joomal;  I&iianaf *¥afia- 
bloatMk^  b«t«aniflMMiaBiattBl ptroea 
^  cM)8Mlarafala'exeaikacer&  tfaa  tfwo 
^an^  ijuKr  witoetad  •  and*  rgy<inlrf  in 
abariaroHt  tbeforo  Of , hconaiitim af  a 
kmmofommtaA  OP  tboiJevWhlffa- 
r.9iUv  tbab'tePDaa  Adlia*  ■ 
<^'ato*»'agiHraHttqniigtJal»ihe 


fthnlri'ipiiir'a  Kii«  be^i^riiffiii 
.«'.iaMriiiC 


It  WBrtaDlhe  tlaii^»  )i#awiirf  tlm% 
lia.  Maiidqr  d»imad.U»«ilia£4tirt 
OHKbr  iwaawfiil  alMtti^orHaoi  tiii«» 
decdaraa  aeaori  twt  in  thit^oqii^' 
plelclf'fiiiM  after  •  few  niala-^t 
aaa  wnter^aad  io  nali^OBrof^ia 
moat  noatiiM  vritaia  of  i^  fifi^ 
aent^iniaar  i»  dmiaattiaohi^jcMT 
d'aeaaia  la  **  TA^  Gmitm  Dm^ 
Urf  a  piaoe  ilialtierfaapf  bilU  ftliW 
idr  laogBnt|>  thmaajr  nM«n»t!AP1l0Ml 
wbaiever.  Mr.  Morpky  oppiMa  4» 
havab^as  a.niaiiaf  a  ikofaiigMf  lo* 
depaDdetit  jnmU^tf  faiNiiia  liabiti 
aodiriitableiaelkiga.  Hova^hawa 
pLi  pulMal^  'lufOfaod  iii4ii|NilaiiMW 
brolhe^  pealt  aftd  baotbaff  4x9m^ 
thta*  GimvdbiU  Mi}bis4atanmiiad 
aiiefvf  i^MMamak  wMild  fachna  bim 
hia  detccBBiiM^  f riaDdi  i£  ba^wfiM 
haae  'ailoiiad  biaBt  bttt^diPi  ifca 
keen  and  Mqr  telhwafthawanat, 
and  paikapa  ao  uodii*  daflMO  of 
pride  ao  ;tlM  pert  of  tbo  other,  Iha 
cooaeMii,'9mt  of  a  aar|{;CbQ|«aia4 
kiod^^^tkM^  of  amteyr  Hv*  iMaiilil)^. 
MrJIorpbyiSt  to^aio^iMo  4WMt# 
k«  ovir.bvKiiiphM';  Hl^-daamr  ap  a 
tketd»  of  k»i  Mb  to  a  if^  )atf  pa* 
riad  of  it .  Ike  vohaM^teiim  M 
opaaa  >^iMtb  tUa  oatnaea*  aiMT  4ie 
ramaindavof  lit,  wkfe^tH  filtuWltd 
by  afai  Foet^  takra  tbe(i9M«(«ioolpc^ 
^cetak  aaa  WM  of  k«(ita4k»  and 
i&U  op  itka  kiau  vitkiaohigwMble 
detaiL  ; .   .^    \ . 

*Mlio  life  of  Willmk.Wapn- 
aet«,  Biskop  of  WiockatiOfit  I«ard 
Higk  jCkanefittor  of  iBf^llnd,  4ko. 
fay  Aickard  Ckaodlerr  D.  ft*  -  ara 
Tbii  jt »  votk  ratkor  nri^nikml-  to  ^ 
tko^aoiiqiiary  iban  to  tko  feaaral 
aeadar;i  it  wa»  coaipoHindvit  least 
ta«ty>toan  ngo*  aod  ikOsMfc  iraa 
l%k^  affiovoA  bgr  tha.  laie  Sr. 

Homi^ 


[mv 
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Home,  SWh^  of  N«rwi<^,  to  twbose 
jndgmesrtt-  it  vrns  »ubnattfed|  vhy, 
howcvfefj-it  fUrMtsot  published  tapon- 
the  strength  of  soch  approbatiofi  tre 
have  not  been  able  to  Icam,  nor'  has 
the  e<1itor,  Charles  Lambert,  Esq. 
of  the  Irnier Temple,  been  able. to 
iofortn  ur.  We  do  not  exactly  know 
h^^ 'l^g  Dr.  Chandler  bas  been- 
dejid^' but '*  a  ihort  time  previoua 
tohU  death,  (observes  Mr..Laci)beit,) 
hr  placed'  the  roantiscnpt  in  ro^ 
handf,  \rrth  a  requc^st  that  I  -wouM 
trratigd  the  note*,  and  pnepare*  \h^ 
%4lole' for  publication  in  the  best 
ttid*  speediest  manner  possible:,  in 
compliance  Mrlth  which  request  it  is 
n(yt^  laid  before-  the  poWic."- '  The 
fctyle'Js  plain,  and  tlie  matter,  for  the 
mon  part;  simply  historical  and 
cfcfonologicah  Bishop  Waynfletc  i» 
well  known  to  have  beea  one  of  the 
tnpst  im^Oificent  founders  of  public 
Iwtitntions  of  any  character  what- 
ever in-  afjy  age  whatever.  He 
wttfi  contemporary  with  Edward  IV, 
Henry  VI,- and  Richard  III:  and 
Sn^^h-was  tite  suavity  and  conciliation 
nf  his  manners,  that  he  appears  to 
have  pssed  through  this  age  of  po- 
iSWift)  tuitnoil  with  less  personal  dis» 
tmbance  than  perhaps  any  other 
pnblic  character  whatsoever.  He 
was  the  fonmter  of  Magdnlen  Hall, 
find  arteirwards  of  Magdalen  Col- 
Irge  at  Oxford;  and  of  the  Chapel 
*»nd  Scbfjol'-Houseof  Waynfletc,  in 
Lincohi shire/    •         *  »       * 

•'  The  Lite  of  the  Right  Reve? end 
BeilbyPoTtriis,  D.  D.  late  Lord  Bi- 
shop nf  London :  by  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Hodgson,  A.M.  F.R.S,  &c/* 
8vo.  .Those  who  are  for  ever  buntv. 
jng  for  incident  and  adventure,  and 
cmt  only  live  upon  variety,  must 
ptft  thl«?  book  bn  for  it  wiil  not  an- 
SAJPer  their  purpose.  But  those  who 
are-  pleased  with  the  calm  qwtet  cf 
virtue  and  piety;  walkinp;  in  nndis'*' 
tfirbed  career  through  a  long  life  of 
^Rented  success  and  suushine,  and 


diffosing,  frunv  IngUy  io 
and  prcveriaioeDt  'station,  a  iwteiBr 
moral  eiocelleDcb  of  every  kiii^  in 
every  direction,  perpetoaily  reclaiBft- 
ing  and  ailnring  to  what  i$  light  by 
example,  a  well  aa  by.ipffooept^ 
courageously  remonBtrBtingoo  evocy 
necessary  occaafon,  with  tibe^tcat 
as  'wdl-«  with  'tbe  littl^-«^wiH< 
here  meeb  with  a  pictim  tbat  will 
delight  theoD  Io  the  heart!  and  Mr. 
Hodgson,  wbo  we  know^  to  be,  by 
roa-riage,  a  near  relative  of  tfaii  very 
excelient  prelate*  could  not  bareen-^ 
gaged  in  a  more  dtitct>ns  profvicKae 
than  in  drawing  qp  tbe  ainiplc,  hut 
gratifying  annals  before  tis,  Tbe 
Life  is  intended  as  an  accompani* 
ment  ti>  tt  complete  editioti  of  tbe 
Bishops,  worka^  which  afe  now  in 
thepreac'     '  - 

*'  Memoirs  of  ibe  Life,  Writings, 
and  ComfapondeDce«  of  Wiiliara 
Smellier  F.  R.  &  and  F.  A.'S;  by.  Ro» 
bcrt  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  £d." 
2  vols.  8vo.'  This  work  goes  aomr- 
what  farther  in  porsuit  of  patronage 
than  is  usual  with  modem  writers ; 
for  it  ia  dedicated  to  a  celebrated 
literary  character  wfaabas  t>f«n  ilead 
for  the  last  thirty  ycaia— •*  to  tbe 
Memory  of  the  Hon.  Henry,  Lord 
Kames."  Mr.  SmcJlie  is  weil  known 
by  professional  occapaiioo  y>  bme 
been  an  eminent  printer^and  bf  taste 
and  geniaa  a  scholar,  and  a  natoral 
philosopher  of  considerable  extent 
and  variety  c  in  couficquenceof  wbkb 
it  is  net  to  be  wondered  at  that  be 
should  bave  been  oo  tcnns  of  i»ii« 
mate  aeqnainMmce  witb  most  of  the 
literary  oharacten  of  bis  time;  k  it 
also,  asiiij»  son  Mr.  Alenander  SaieU 
4ie  justly  observes,  towards  the  ccm- 
mei)cc:ment  of  \he  biography  bHtane 
us,  *'  perfectly  well  known*  Ibat 
many- pablicationt  of  i^eat-fiierit 
were  couMderably  improved  by^hi«» 
not  nsorely  as  a  aarvil^  coiSrectof  of 
the  press,  but  by  critical»revkal>  aod 
material  amendment  of  language, 
ftijumeat^ 
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Bfg^todftt^  flnd'  'SfrangenKiits.**  'H^ 
waa  author  cf  varicn?  pnblicatiodf' 
of  gRMiinc  vala^;  he  ctnHrk>uted 
many  aitid«3  to  the  finc^Kslopodm 
Britanmca,  for  which  indeed  #e  ^re 
cbiefljr  indebted  to  bhn,  as  the  firat 
edition  'wa«  ontirelf  cotnpiled  and 
c^crdiBCted  by  himself}  and  he  re- 
m^hitte  almost  the  whole  of  bis  frfend 
OKW'.  fiucban's  DomestioMediciae^- 
im  ^fdcr  that  it  might  te  reduced 
frotn  -an  tinwield3r-  roaeb^  iiito  the 
shape  and  size  in  which  it  first  ap-- 
pearedi  »  He  planned-  or  auperio* 
rended-manj  of  the  best  periodical 
works  that  appeared  in  fidtnbnrgh 
during  this  pertod;  read  lectarcs  *or 
Dr;  Hope,  profesor  t>f  botanjv 
dtrring  a  •  terra  of  sk  weeki,  in 
-which  the  Doctor  was  confined  by 
an  accident^  afterwards  rend  lec- 
tures on  iiatnral  historj  for  him- 
self) with  considerable  approbation; 
and  was  a  candidate  to  succeed  Dr. 
Ramsay  in  the  vacant  chair  of  na- 
tural history  in  177&,  which  how- 
erer  he  lost,  probably  owing  to  the 
poHttt»  of  the  day.  His  tuDst  im- 
portant work  is  ♦'  Th^  Philosophy 
of  Niattjral  History,"  two  vols.  4to. 
the  first  of  which  wsis  published  in 
^790^  snd  the  second  aker  bis 
death;  which  occurred  in  his  fifty- 
£Mk  year,  June  'M,  1795. 

**  Memoirs  of  the  Pohtical  and 
Mvate  Life  of  James  Gaulfield, 
Earl 'of  Oharletaont,  Knight  of  St. 
Wilritk/  &€.  By  Fiancis  Hardy, 
fi^.  Meinber  of  tiie  House  of  Com- 
mdfM  In  the  three  last  Rirliamenta 
ofHfr^lflAd/^  4to.  llie^e  are  .Me- 
moita  of  H  great  and  good  man;  — 
ai^^ttrm^suming  but  inflexible  pa- 
triMr^ '  H  > '  modest  but  enlightened 
.sttticten^ab,'  a .  sincere  fHend,  and  an 
elegtfnt  'srholsr.  Mr/  Hardy  has 
ptnSbmifHl  bis  task*.  wKh  disdit  to 
mfmelf  and^  deaetved  •  honotir  16  hi» 
ptftronl  '  In  the  p«ts^  place  wa 
kdiiP*  ffO'Od^siMl  f0  ddd.  hny«t)anf 


favlhcir^  'SB  ita  hftv#Klreiid)F"  i)u«•Bf^ 
from  •'thi^Hvofk  to  «'  coasHiarftbki' 
extent  la  ^  prior  d^i^iutftieiit  of  the 
Aeg^siertfor  theyear.  ♦ 

»«*' Memoirs  of  the  IJfe  of  Th<>. 
mas  Beddoes^  M.  D.  wixh  an.'aoa«: 
ly^ical accoDM  o^his  Vritii^.    By 
Johii  Edmonds  Stock,  M.  D."   41^. 
As  ^a  hiisband>  lather,  and  firiend,' 
the-'Mfe  0f  Di?.  Beddoes*  war  truly . 
i^kmMe,  f0r  be  discharged  the  da^^ 
ties  characterisik:  of  4hese  offices » 
w>th  grefft  assidatty  and  afleelioo^-^  «* 
aa  4*iinHi  of  general  liteFai$«re>>  hk-^ 
acquisitions  were  con8id«n»W«*'$  ibotf, 
as  a  medjeal  theorise  aodpr^itiioner 
we  cannot  be  qoite  to  «ompli*- 
menlaryt  hediscoviered  miich  feoey- 
bat   Utitle^.judgmeiitfp   {bitf.vioM, 
\^ese  always  visio«iry»  and  his  n-., 
sumptions  aangutne :  he  grasped  at 
every  novelty  that  was  alsv'tod,  pay- 
sued  the  plMHitom  through  a|l  itsr 
fleeting  forms,  and  alwufs-lb^od  it 
conducting  him    to-some  bi^i^  pr^ 
dangerous  precipice*    He  died  ati 
Cheltenham,  in  the  49th  ryear  of 
his  age^  of  an  afiection  of  the  iuiigs> 
which  he  is  said  to  hai^  iQistakeai^ 
although  the  very  disease  to-  whioh 
for  it  long  period  be  •  had  paculiarlj 
directed  his  attention.    Dr.  Stock 
has  paid  to    xht  memory  of-  bit 
friend,  »  respectful  ^tiibuM  «f«  at-' 
tcntion;  but  has  in  siiBse  pprts  of*. 
his  defence  advaticed  somewhat  toa 
far,  by  ciharglne  those  who  thought) 
differently  with  dulness  and^fga^r* 
ranee.    •  '   •   .  ,'.'..... 

'f  Memoirs  of  Prfnce  £ugeae  o#. 
Savey.   Written  by  himself.;  i?rana* 
lated  from  the  French  by  WiHittaf. 
Modford.**  8vo«    On  the  coqtineot^' 
these  memoin  are  legardedr  as^  gei« 
nume.    They  begia  and  end  with- 
gr«atabrbptiiess|  the  latter,  ftihnreit- 
apelegiaed  for  by  the  writer  himself 
fvom'the  attack  of  a  patofal  dia* 
order}  the  form^  we>.ftre  .still  1a£(. 
totd&fiBe  or  not  aaweplense*  Thejr 

couuUii 


pm 


9Qvwmf  uiv%j^^^fm% 


ivQMito  wliicji  maf  be  s«4  to  taH 
siib  a  90rt  of  tiMB»M;  en4*nc». 

We  prooead  to  tbe  pbUdleg^#f 
ibfl  fuitent  jtear)  aod  4uiU  com- 

Jifou,  c^liibit«4  in  ptnienlar  pM* 
flpgcf  tan  tlp9  btit  iHMksne  wi(^ 
£i^[ttili  nolMttklaiwrHogMes.: 
.tombick  ««aiMe4i)teMfT8tiiiiif«fi 
•imc  idiMM  of  4)ie  Cffitk  togtiafe. 

Sihe  jbr.  WUIbmNdUoD,  D.O. 
B.  L  A."  %n.  Tbi»  w«rk, 
tkiMgb  MiBtfirhet  tso  aoMiiarf,  is 
«>fiir«skgar^,'to 
yomig  ■UiitBU  ia  the 
cf  the  beMiiiM  and  compre* 
famtio  bmso^ge  of  wbicb  it  treats. 
'  The  wiiter  t$  l^uFgaljr  »deb^  ^  ^ 
*labQDsa4if  Vtgcfvs  ai>d  Hoq^eraan, 
wdA  btrcooU  not  weli  have ap|ilfccl 
kioielf  to  better  iwnMB.  Tbocoiw 
^Indfaig  obat^atiaw  aie  de^gticd  a« 
Tiew  of  the  dbfibient 
I  priocipbo  of  Ofe4lL,idlaaist 
Dgenaot  ia  oifieiient>  but 
ibe  atteoyt  ia  evtremdij  impeclBct 
itt'gmat  bftfity. 
LolfR' Sf  iMnjma«   vitb  tbdr 


and  £»sipkatafceD 
fnoa  the  bert  Lati»  Aotbon.  By 
M.J.  B.  ^allaa  Dumeanil.  Tiusr 
ialad  inte  Cbglkh,  wtb  ariditkiiia 
IS  bjr  tbe^Bev.  J.  M. 
ne  aotbor  of  tbia  wy 
ooUfCtioD  w«a  lalo  prip- 
foipaltoC  tbo  oott^^of  Iowa  le 
Gnod  ID  the  Univeraty  of  Fada; 
ttA  ibo  bigb*  aod  doMived  lepola* 
tiao  It  baa  ataniedivi  tbeoDotiMiit 
joitlf  eolMaa  It  to  ao  finglidb  wr^ 
aiaoi  aefooiiijdit^rdlbaoefidieoiiito 

eaa  baoda  for  tbia  pai|)oaB  tban 
lOBMittwdatDili.  ThovidiMM 


cf  two 

dioRii'iriili 


Mr* 


oMcal 


:caiadttite8  iftdildailbIi4oiA««ifco 

— '"^f*"  ■■■I  ^1  ^^^r^"TW^l^p^^B^^^^^^^^^r 

votaoi^  t#ll^oliR?    r   "-  :  -^r-f . 
i^ifflWT  aod'^lllMB&iU 

47Q  pp.  Thwe  vMiKiwaAoa^ 
appeaced  befoio  m  p  pprindnknn. 
crlkuipi  bar ^niH  of  ibeiyr  oa^ 
altered  aD4  iaapaiii^;  .^tai  tteimt 
tn^  aie  ^ami.  br  w*4r  ^>W 

tbe  4otiowioge  ^iOn  fliiukvria 
«9^fyr  ipataooat  mf.wbk^m^ 
hrpugbtlram  Hanaor^  Vogil'i'liCl- 
tcMi^  and  aiinpua  otbor^j 
attOMi 

vegetablcf .  "  Qq  Poetical  ] 
f^iiMiv  Hiildad^iatrr thrir  frl^rynt^ 
iia«mai  ibi%ed,eaibkeaBBtkat*-*«OB 
tbetiumanrolAdduoii/  ^<<^ab^ 
oooipaRUivo.  vadvr  o^4ittaeot  pB»« 
doeDcip  in  lite^am."  '^Otarlbe 
eqotaoiaat^  adamoiar  af  raaaniiy" 
'*  Verbal  Bemaitt  oa  'taio  ^leads 

^i4,ppfmb^t  iiy^i  am**'%ai^i 
r^onpuK|D»  aod  r^ftraay;%Atfqarik»' 

pkewuri  imfiutffs  on  «be  ^oi^HBe 
of  wqnia  h^m  tbe  {o^oaed'-'ian' 
gOBgea  uiKbaogadi  witb  tfap:&iB* 
litb."*  ''  Od  ftoaMoibf  |»|»  Ana* 
ktsr.*;  ^f  On  OoeUioiir.'-  ^/ttjO^lbe 
Pfeadota  of.  tkm  ?re»  in  ttftlioif," 
-Hie  coacemom  of  tafla^:aiid)9Bat 
and  cbonoal  at^e  «)iicb^iiaiiagoiib 
aU  tbe  prodooiiooa^^^>£^  :A^*^ 
pea  are  ban  09nri]|r«oo|pieAoilB. 

''  laodanua  llcdMn^c:  Ur  jiia* 
iqgoei  oaaoaiai«^Ma|i|.4ifipiita^ 
a»d  OpiaiM^T  ^^.,  ^thd  qA>- 
qiMffO  beie  «0pcod,  lako  iMl-''^ 
twoeii  Vctavo  and  BoQttQ^  J  ^#M- 
deiiok  iLof^Pmiua  and  *«aabfc»Hj 
Joboapo  and  Cam<Sk|><kWa<»b 
aod  Keomb^ 
lytben  batw9»  idnl 
Thei 
Ma 

flftl*^-  biaiobiitj  bud 


^SaaH* 


f»Q^r*f?Kj  i.iT»i.4iry*«f 


vm 


bimself  pn  ji  lenet  mith.  linqgftl* 

%9'|)ay«  adiSpfiQd  1ms  ;xiaA}e,  vbich 

kpl^t.sonetiiiog  Hke  tbc  yaoit^  bp 

•diiaiGfim^  fas  w«pld  ba«e  beca  .9^^! 

mov^.9tb€mi^,  4od  in  ibe  cbassictsr 

l^onry  Ctr4."  Tbis^obme  is  di^ 

jq|Ujtc^kud€or  siioh  4  mndisiq. 
G^Qjaoo^I)bMe)*  aodcoamioii  oigrit, 
l^yiiateiei^  be  ibe  fttbjept  loMched 


-  ^'  A  Toor  ia  quest  of  Ccoeatqnr. 
tknN:y|b  spwismi  pirts  of  Wnlcs,  &- 
naenrtshirc^  «od  WUtsbm#  ifl  « 
OHTiei  of  L^tlew  U^  «  Friend   in 

-  JPmUtD :  ipt(9ii^)ti!sed  wU^  fdcfcrip* 
lioa  of  StqarfaMd  tsoA  Stooeboig^  j 
tfifHthdc  wUb  vKluttia  upecil^t^  ^nd 

^cqriouf  ^QUBi^s.  ftw  «  ]S4-  & 
ootiectton  ascribodf  19  Sibakesp^ife. 
t^j.  'a,  Sigii$ta;.*'  8vo. .  'dome  vbo 
jMf9  iW)^  upon  Mpi^  AoUic  by 
focgiilg  toaDiucnpis  oi  this  kind^ 
^^  faeop  96ftrw«c^  icnflifrted  by 
nrmitf  to  disdo«[^  ibpp'f  we  sball 
Qcvqr  li^vc  to  accuao  ibis  writer  of 
^  aaqie  viGe,  lor  bo  will  orver 
hvribihc  saoie  ceaaon.  Tbe  public 
OMJ  |K>88ibly  fc^  booefilcaBt  by  bam 
]|9  0  kwyer«  but  can  otter  be  iiu- 
.pofi^  upon  by  bim  as  en^antiqaaij. 
i^  Assays  on  tbe  SoptiKtitinoa  of 
iifiB  I(4gblanders  of  Scotiand;    to 

.' wijob  are  added,  Tms|btiocia£rom 

^  QfKiiCf  luid  Lettors  oonooOed 

.     wil^  tboai^.  lisnoeriy  .pnblidled*    By 

^e  Att^bor  pf  *^.  L^ttto  fipm  tbo 

Moumamsy"  t^o.fols.  >12tno.    We 

^       bad.  ratbor  Mn.  Qrai^  bad  cholen 

40039  othq^sot^eot  tbim  tb«  pMoot, 

opm^  bar  0009  naoie  detenoioing 

toopfWBrin  printi  fioKshobst^Ueady 

.agtoCsp  ovMb  upop^  tbo  a«l|K»th|»Dc;, 

t|i4  ibe  is  by  oa  vwam  Hm-  6nm 


and  laomiaae.  AU  WBJHHMier.aa. 
tp4opd#  is,  Mi^t  -sbo  b4s-  (xipa  ahie^ 
aodaf  tbe^r  cuwiiistanoe9^  10  deUfor 
boffejf  wiib  so  ouob  4U9iginayiy  as 
«c~ actually  meet  V^b;  .^r  ibi: 
rest<^W«  tod  bier  stiU  ipoepoisJiq;, 
asitfi  forai«r  OfcqMiQos^'gfo^t  4)owci« 
oig  dcfwriprion»  botb  cSf;  db^xaotcrp 
and  i;oaiiec|rf-^atrpog'£mo^  pan- 
capna9«  aadaoutcneasol  ceasontni;; 
vivid  o«casipR0l  ttngboicoi;  P^T^* 
1^  adiwty  of  fancyj  aod  a  ^op 
OQtbusifiBi  fer  virwc,  V  WPpliciijr^ 
mKi  tbo  Hig^l#nds.  1ft  i«:  udoct^^ 
saiy:  to  i^id' li^oK,  99  WO  We  ^Mipie^ 
frgsn  tbo  w^rk  pretty  ihislyia  oBr 
Piber  dppicoiKAt  of  our  Rpgi9tor.: 

^  Me^ioranduni'  on  tbr  Sg^feot 
of  tbo  £ih1  of  £lgio>Pucmita  1^ 
Gpeeoe/*  6vo.  ^g  pp.  Eqdj^  19  oo 
loi^gipi:  a  field  for  ctdtixating  the 
ppOfiQBri  of  tbe  Britisb  artist^  Mni» 
plundered  and  exbao^tixl  indeed 
as  it  bas  been  by  tbe  ^eqpco  olf 
frpoch  tyrannyt  it  ^oogld  scarc^jf! 
be  a  pwper  field  £pr  Jbia9».aiMte 
tbo  Ip^g^wisbed  £ar ,  season  of 
socoifp  p^»or  opge  fOQir  .to  visU 
us.  Tbe  ix^fd  befoKp  us^  \u^^^ 
ever,  atiffici^tjy  sbows.  tbat  we  are 
by  no  moans  ibsohufydcpes^^enK 
oppndie  italtao  cbisd  for. works  bf 
hami^n  periepiiua  to  copy  atler;'it 
evinaoi  aboodiintlj  tbac;tiier.i3al3U(  , 
of  Gseope»  m^j  oohk  sov  vie^ai^ 
tfa^jr  at  oae  timo  inroobparabfy  msir^ 
paM6d»  tbose  of  Bonie$  msiif  A» 
elegant  traveUet:  andgcbciarbe^e 
us  isbouU  cootinuO"bisareaeam&os 
;  aod  coUectioos  much  longer,  bis 
o«»  oooDtry  wil  beaUeto  rival, 
by  frir  purcbase,  and  wUk  ih^  cqpr 
aaolDf  tbe  esUblisb^i  foverno»st» 
all  tbe  pi«idnc£ion«  wbick  tbo  fraud 
and  force  of  Bowparte.  baip  im* 
ported  into  tbp  Freacb  oaetiopoUs. 
Wo  cannot  too  powecfitlfy  cecom- 
nn^d  to  our  jeadprs>tb%nQrratlvo,of 
]>c»d  £1^  io.  bis  psusnit  after 
0mnm.'^9/^$9isi$fi  iff '  sffilptiuro 

and 
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and  ttrHitectttrc;  and  wbfcb  tpe 
have  iVcdjr  copied  info  the  )iterafy 
selections  c^f  the  present  volume. 

•'  The  Hioda  Pantheon.  By  Ed- 
ward *  MooTj  F.  R.  S.  Member  of 
tLc  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  &c." 
RopI  4to.  This  is  a  usefnl  work 
far  those  who  are  desirous  of  being 
acquainted  with  Hindu  mythology. 
Mr.  Moor- who  has  studied  his  sab-* 
ject  with  no  small  degree  of  attend 
lion  in  india^  webeliex^e  at  Benares, 
has  availed  himself  of  every  assist- 
ance he  could  obtain  from  the  va- 
luable volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, the  elegant  labours  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  and  other  oriental  scholars 
of  acknowledged  merit,  and  by  ad- 
mission to  variousrauscams  formed  by 
noblemen  and  geiitlemen  who  have 
been  in  India,  Us  well  as  to  the 
nnseum  and  library  of  the  East 
India  Company-  His  observations 
are  enriched  and  illustrated  by  a 
very  extensive  scnes  of  well-exe- 
cuted engravings. 

"The  Ramayuna  of  Valmeekir 
with  a  Pro«e  Translation  and  Expla- 
natory Notes.  By  William  Carey 
and  Joshua  Marshman.  *  Vol.  II- 
containing  part  of  the  second  book,** 
4to.  322  pp.  30  Rupees.  Setam- 
pore.  We  only  notice  this  ela« 
borate  volume,  to  show  that  the 
splendid  and  extensive  undertaking, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Briti&fa 
Indian  government,  'of  giving  the 
most  esteemed  and  learned  of  the 
Brarainical  scriptures  authentic 
and  aporr}'pba},  is  still  proceed- 
ing. The  general  subject,  and 
I  he  first  volume  we  have  noticed  on 
a  former  occasion;  and  shall  now 
only  oboerve,  that  the  missionaries 
engaged  upon  the  present  bulky 
myihos,  expect  that  ihey  will  be 
able  to  complete  a  translation  of 
the  whole  of  it  in  eight  additional 
volumes,  which  are  to  appear  with' 
a?  much  upeed  as  powribfe'. 


"  Th  e  "Bictaftiof pposa  T>f  Sona/  s 
Hittdu  T^ik.-  With  a  <^]08sarT  de- 
Rrriptibn  of  the  Mythology  of  ^k 
SastRJs.'  By  John  Dudley,  Vicar  of 
Soleby,  in  Lefcestershire,"  limn. 
1 60  pp.  *  This  poem ,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  fifetamovphosis,  -and 
is  farmed  from  a:  legeodaiy  t^le 
from  the  Varycoa  Porana,  cmasi^ 
of  not  mom  than  nine  hundred  iincs, 
and  is  rather  sketched  out  fotr  the 
glossary,  than  the  glossary  for  ^  the 
poem.  The  Hindu  names  are  made 
to  slide  into  smooth,  and  eleganf 
English' m^tre;  the  descriptions  «re 
generally  correct,  and  the  tceneiy 
is  picturestjue. 

Among  the  most  vahnFble'c1a»cs 
of  the  year,  w6  shall  first  notice 

"  ETPiniAOY  EKABH.  Eao- 
pidis  Hecuba,  &c."  «The  Hcctthoijof 
Euripides,  corrected  from  theMSS. 
with  brief  Notes,  chiefly  eg^iainin^ 
the  reascms  of  the  Cbnections.  '  By 
Richard  Porsoo,  8ux**  8vd.  Tlie 
title-page  of  this  work  bcais  tW 
date  of  180S;  while  an  advertke« 
ment,  pre^xcd  to  it  by  the*  book- 
sellers, bears  the  date  of  the  current 
year.  The  fact  is,;  that  the.  very 
valuable  pre&ce  to  the  Ifectiba "ap- 
peared in  179^9  s^d  its  stOl  tMoe 
valuable  suppleraicnt,  the  lengtb'of 
which  is  four  times  that  of  th^  pre* 
face  itself,  was  added  in  the  editkm- 
of  1802.  The  editiob  before  w; 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  text  of  the 
poet,  and  the  annotations  flf  the 
illtistrious  editor,  were  actually 
printed,  as'  the  title  spetifieft,  m 
1808;  but  the  work' ndt  having 
been  completed 'at  this  tifne;  sod 
the  death' of  Mr.  Poratm'  lnfin|f 
prevented  hm  from  completing  it 
hhnsdlf,  hi<!  fHendft  have  ondditftkea 
to  complete  it  for  him,  by  nprlot- 
ing  both  thefA^fiioe^and'nUpfiAe^ 
ment,  whh  stich  sdditiods*  as  Mr: 
Porson's  papers  were  found  to  vii|9^ 
ply:    These*  faiMlrtfvien  are.lKitft!w»  ' 
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fimdif  printed  bflben»elt6s>  votild 
sctfvcdy  amootit  to  more  than  two 
aikRti#nal^get. 

''  TexKanom  db  Mcrtris  ab  ./Bs-^ 
«byiky  in  Oborick  Gantibos  adhi-* 
bitw,"  dvo.  61 9^  pp.  •*  Essay  on  the 
Metrea  employed  by  .^cbyius  in 
.  bi0  Ghornaes/*  -  Ibia  laborious  pro- 
xUictloit  has  piooecdoA  from  tbe  clas- 
sical-pen of  Dr.  Barney,  than  whom 
no  tnan  is  better  qualified  for  so 
se^itre  a  task>  and  who  is  well 
known  to  have  devoted  a  gfeat  part 
of'wnny  years  to  its  accomplish- 
mait.  Instead  of  trusting  to  the 
guidance  of  the  ear,  or  forming 
fandl^i  and  preconceived  theories^ 
he  has  pursued  the  more  correct 
and  far 'safer  method- of  obtaining 
just  notions  of  Greek  harmo Ay,  by  a 
diligottt  collation  and  comparison  of 
the  metrical  remains  of  the  dramatic 
poetay  upon  which  aiorfe  he  has 
foniided  his  dtcfa,  and  Which  being 
thus ,  boilt  npon  a  rock,  he  after- 
wards applies,  with  singular  success, 
tathO'eoticletftion  of  a  aeiaiftitude  of 
involved  «nd  difficult  potnt^. 

1^^  Haephestionis  Alexandrini  En- 
trhiridioQ^  &c;"  "  The  Enchiridion 
of  Hspbeation,  faithlbHy  collated 
wMi.fheMS.  copies;  wixh  variorum 
Nate^t  and  espedaHy  those  of  i.eo- 
nardiieichkis,  M.  Ar,  By  Thomas 
Gatsfotd,  A.  M.  Tb  which  is  stib- 
joined,  thr  C^hrestiniathia  of  Pro- 
elm."  Wi^ learn  ^om  a  note,  that 
Mir:  Hotcbkii  waa  ta  fdbw  of  St. 
John  «  College,  Cambridge,  and  af- 
tepwardsrM  Master  of  Shrewsbury 
8clMal»  *  That  bo  was  a  man  of 
•atxmsijm  erudition  is  obvioos  front 
tbo  owiotationd  sekScted  from  him,' 
wbioii  display  great  jadgment,  learn- 
ing,i  tand  critkal  acnmem  These 
aooo(a49ops>  however,  are  less  fre- 
qcMit  than 'from  the  prominent 
DOtiitfe  of  his  name  in  the  thte-page 
wvafaottU  iiavo  expeoted.  The  notes, 
wUcb  are  placedat  the  fpot  of  the 
...  •  ..  y 


page,  besides  ^ose  of  Mr.  Hotchkis,' 
are  genenrily  selected  from  D"Ar. 
nand,  D*Orvifle,  and  Dc  Riuw.    To " 
these  the   editor  has  often  added 
notes  of  bia  own/  nfliny  of  them* 
not  the  least  valuable  cff  the  general 
asaenri)lage.    This  manual  of  Hac- ' 
phestion,  as  now  edited,  cannot  fail* 
o(  being  an  accepAble  present  to  the 
industrious  studehr.     The  succes-' 
sive  editions  of  Junta,  Turncbus, 
and  Paow,  have  long  become  scarce; 
but  the  present  is  superior  to  any  of 
tbem  in  the  degance  and  correc^w 
ness  of  its  text,  its  accurate  account  . 
of  the  various  readings,  the  variorum 
notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
the  postlegomenon  of  a   copious 
and  valuable  commentary.    To  the 
Cbrestomathia  of  Proclus  are  sub- 
joined the  notes  of  Schottus,  Nun*' 
neiius,  Sylborgius,  and  Heyne. 

We  proceed  to  the  national  poetry 
of  the  current  year;  of  which  them 
has  been  an  abundant  harvest, 
though  much  of  it  is  by  no  meana 
of  the  best  and  rarest  kind.   * 

•*  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  a* 
Poem.  By  Walter  Scott,  Esrj/'- 
The  political  events  of  the  day  alone 
have  given  rise  to  this  offiision ;  and 
it  is  not  HIcely  to  survive  the  day  to* 
which  it  ^19  addressed.  As  it  is 
short,  we  have  cojYied  the  whole  of 
it  inio  the  department  of  poetical 
selections,  to  which  we  refer  our 
re«der<i.  Mr.  Scott  will  here  be- 
found  to  have  departed  from  bis* 
accustomed  wildness  of  metre,  for 
regular  shnckles. 

*'  Retrospection,  a  Poem,  in  fh*- 
miliar  Verse.  By  Richard  Cumber- 
land.** This  is. the  last  production 
of-the  venerable  bard,  whose  namt? 
it  bears:  it  commences  as  follows  : 

Wprld,  I  h«vc  known  thee  long,  and  now  dw 

hour 
When  i;nait  part  frpm  thoe  knear  it  hand. . 

Near,  indeed— Westminster  Abbey 
peceived  bis  remains  in  about  ten 

days 
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ii^ii  is  iiuJt?  c\iB  ih$a  tk^  frdter*f 
litit  put  into  vr/aes  i(  km  diit  little 
furiio  ar  p/iialic^l  |p«fk»  iHit  to  thpm 
^^'ho  know  «b«>4iatb«r>  #r  have  ever 
folljr  £ead  ifa^  fr«c»^Rf  WDtte,  U 
tha^avrf  powitrftii  kkflueooe  oif  •«*- 
othtrjuodv 

.     ''  The  riaatc^  «  Pom^  CavlM 

:tbe  Third  And  fr earth.    By  Wii-* 

-Uam  Tighr,  .£sq^'\    The  a0tbM"iQ 

*  thiM  voii^iM  brings  to  a  coockiskMi 

*wn  dcgaibi^  «nd  J^on  tJi». whole*  m 

aokD^ifd   poeip,    \^fMin   a  subject 

,  wkicli  jMa  otteo  been  lelMted,  but 

ia  which  be  oeverthek^i  tods  iirfS*- 

kcieotnovelt}^;  ibr  nature  vilhfklwi^ 

furniMk  iMHi:e}|y  t^  the  etientiv^  ca« 

quirer,  reguUr  and  harnftonknit  .«• 

flic  is  in  her  usnal  mavcU.    Thece 

i^  a.su£ieie4^ef'€lawi€al  ^lliwkm, 

and  picturesque  delioeetiOD  i  temc* 

«tot  lef ft  lyuMiooi^  tha^  in  Darwia* 

bftt  at  Ihe  ^n^  iiine  less  gUre>  «nd 

certainly  mock  q^ie  fieedom. 

"Pi[^€ije,  with  other  PoeiDi.    Bj 

die  late  Mn.  Htaiy  Tif  he.r    The 

faif  writer  i>f  t^ds  elegePt  ^jAegqry, 

after  eii  y«4]»  q^  protracted  illoeas, 

:QS|)iredMiUKh24>18^ia    Wehm^ 

;  hence  |wf^k4  h  with  a  pkaamg 

mc]sw:ho\y,^uA'  perhaps^  aofoe  pie- 

.  judice  o£  faveurw      Yet   in  jober 

.. truth. Wftcaa  £pirlj  asseri^,  thai  k 

ataads  in' ece4  of  oo  adueotitieoa 

evept  to  fi&  tl^  Evader's  appK>haiioii ; 

.^end  luder  tiiiis  iiQpresaien,  weccr- 

:  dWlX'Vmji  kip^  hack  t^^the  extiacta 

wehane  ihou^lu  it  eiirddtjr  to  fiiake 

freiB  it^  and  to  m^rt  i^  the  pae* 

4;edio^  departmient  of  euis  Register. 

'".  The.  Poetical  Works  of  Alioa 

>  Sewa^k-  wiAhf  £xtracu   fironn  ber 

Literary   Corrospondeboa.     Edited 

«  by  Waiter  Seocr^  Eaq."    laThiiee 

Voluaies.*'    Small  8vo. 

^*  Letters  ojf  Anna  Seward:  writ- 
ten iMtweav  tlie  Years  1784  and 
]B07«  InSixVphimes.*'  Cr^wnano, 
The  £upe  of  4aw  Swin^jINIM 


repose  father -ealRf  ^peetiad^iB 

on  her  efHsGohiff  m^ota.    Thtffe'i*' 

deed«  which  m9f  proceeid  ^RoeMlie 

laat  aouree^ivmiC  bwaltegetbes  post- 

bmnous,  fer  as  a  leti£|ywYtierv«pk«i- 

ever  her  privaM  Meads  OMf'heee 

deoe«  the  Jit^rld  lias  evea  4i»w  «d 

become^'acqiM^ted  with  ead^Mla- 

giae  her. '  4%efe  aorma  4  aost  #f 

venity  iBiteiMMiiMr  ienridch  taKb 

these  works  ^eie  pirptoedjisr:4lfee 

puWie  ^3wr  ihey  Yere  caieM^ias- 

ranged,  ^ad  aaHOapiedr  and  bound 

ti]rtn  MS;«iM^^is{>esed«#  bj^mtmB 

for  soi^e  tjBse 'amareden fly  tw^tbe 

wviter*i  deitb««^dd  b^  a  wlU  i«*^ 

a  naest  extraardiasrji  cuapmUtm, 

aad  posseaaing  Mkub  of  tkil»»miie 

then  weever.wHDesaediflaA  hwis- 

meot  ef  this  kind-in  a&t  lnds,« 

prohably  en^  shall  Jigmb.-  ^4be 

tcnps  ef  this  vitt,  ibe  peaSbeaMatt 

pnblieaHoii> -of  tbe'  poetiteir 'yaariu 

» was  deputed  l»  Mr.  SsRiii»  Wntiaf 

the  epistohny  wtfrba  to  Mr.  Oan- 

stafa]e»  with  neither  of  wham  -Sba 

fair  testatoin  appeira  to  hanre  bad 

any  thing  mese -than  the  naaai  an* 

perdcial  ecqoakitaaee;  bal  ir  ia^Ai- 

vkms  tbet  she  tbooght  these  man 

tbe  gentieoien  a^hp  weidd  .best  tfi* 

swer  her  pofpoie«    The  poearai  pa^ 

ansmoieaMnt  than  uwiaii|!  hiiaaiiia 

to  poathUQUMtscoUectiofia,  erittee 

which  an  SMthdr  ddea  Mt  thioleiit 

worth  whil^  fe  bring  person Afb^ 

tee  the  pnWicr  tbejffaite^  bnweeer, 

ten  nHKA'intbiipened  wMi  bCMa* 

sionai-  pieoes  and  eddmsMi  ^nhfeb 

nmy  profe- a  dtad  «reigbt:«nKibn 

vest.    Th9  ktlera  dbphif  fpfittmi. 

goiHT  and  cspaotf  of  iniMi  gaeat 

COBin^nd  and.  iUici^  of  bagvaie, 

and»  in  general/ eenlfnsftiii  hl^lf 

laveiirablo  In  the  beat  leMtfB  €i 

the  batrt;  and  deanot>aon«i««(/«o£ 

theur  enMienoariD«h^waistr*s^ 

Bwt  they  aiasQLiwidnatei 

the  p^mt  jftnbnsnnitBgaQO^bnliniia 


ooua^Tt  c  1 1  teti^/tt  UftH. 


tmi 


'Dc^or  to'  have 

4m»  tf  asoiMl  before  Uit  tmrid. 

J  f '  Tbe  KwME«b  o^  Je$efh  Jacket : 

iiMNbikm    «f    Hocm^y    Dramatic 

AMiche*,  tHe'Pitfuaiy  ao  Ode;  Mid 

'4  ll»lMi#  <if  hia  Ufef     Bf  Mr. 

.fHiir;'  TiMfVab.  aw.    'Sluiwork 

l)f  Hmoglyf  «MMn«elMM  tw  the;  te- 

tW^iltJiBrof  r)i»  piiWl9»  l^riftttf pe- 

Cid^  ti^k  idt  W  4iM»rtli11enillfirdn 

Iki^ictw  of  iaariiMic'  HMrift.    Mr, 

^BladtofinB^'w  MUHgb^ bbrd-MOBt 

;«(h#ii  to.tM»  atiiakel  67  »  pcil- 

tMMNNrf  .«oaMttf  ^<Nl^   wMoh   had 

Hmriy  prorei  IMal  la^  i»  Mofad 

ilMtf^audwItiabdMmiyetflrJMi  afeo 

Tat  Scabam,  near  SuadftrlMil^'  Aa- 

«(fiialr3a.  IBI9'    He  Ima  left  behiod 

rhsML  aaageii  notber  and  an  or|>faan 

'd»aghter;  a9d  whatever  profit  may 

aftompaay  the  :sale  of  this  work, 

wiH  be  a  seafoaable  kgacy  to  these 

iiear  relatiobs.. 

'«  I1ie  Banks  of  the  Wye;  a 
Poeaa»  in  Four.Bodu.  ByRol«rt 
Blaomfidid,  Auiber  of  tbe  Farmer*! 
Boy."  lo  ea^  aud  aataral  descrip- 
iioii>  tbe  bard  of  Su&lk  here  de- 
jcribea  the  s^nefy  and  events  that 
•ocooqpaoied  bkn/ jrhile  one  of  a 
party  that,  in  1607  proposed  to 
tkemeWea  a  short  excnnion  down 
'Ihe  Vyo  and  through  part  of  Sooth 
•Wales.  Tbo  oiaa]  style^  character, 
.nod  other  merits  that  distinguish 
:thls  writer's  productions,  may  be 
.  traced  in  about  tbe  same  proportion 
.ki.llua,pka8inc  prodaetion. 

^Vmm.  JftyMissHolford;*  6vo. 

Xbcjie .  are  ibe  soialler '  and  more 

Hmtted  flicbts  of  apoeliass,  who  in 

«'  WdUce»  •r  tbe  FaU  of  Falkirk/* 

*  jofideoily  proved  that  she  has  in- 

.rOMte^  powara  of  jtcefching  a  bold 

^.jmA^ofiy,  and  ioogTCxpended  wing. 

:W^  caonot«  however,  -compliment 

bcr-^poA  the.f«m»t   cpUectiOD; 


(bei^  if  fbadlittfta  ym^  af  gtmkk, 
faigfMm^  mid  origwaiKty. 

**  DasMMtic  and-Nrteaaiw  Pbeaas. 
By  John  Josboa  Bflri>of  Carysfo#t^ 
KV  P;  '  T««o  vok.  9VO..  TiNve 
iNokiaias  do  g^aat  <nMHt  toftte  Jue- 
iwy  tauve;  aM  ge0itia»«f  the  imMo 
ao%loi'.  'tbedramaciepdeoifywbleh 
iM  ibuf  in  n«ib6'/  tU  tbe'>ifst 
#oltime>  are  forttMll"npias  eorrrict 
n«oM#»  tfftd:  witftriflaanjtof  thott- 
calleade^v  ^»^  bomt  of  ite>deteta 
9f  Ibd  FiMdi  scbooi.  15imf  itm 
iM\  eoiledff  edv  amhaiMXirately  pin- 
ned^ but  arcs  hiomaa^bat  dafiolboi  jn 
^feoa  and  itaikMatio*.  The  nante- 
'  live^  ^f^oea  diaeofor  gvtat  richMsa 
of  iii¥tfntk>n^afid  ^aoa^livbrsifoi. 
*  tRMn. 

The  real  if  MH-  bt  aoOckmtto 
catalogue.  «'  Poenn,  by  Elijak 
Barwcli  Impey,  Esq."  Svo.  contain- 
ing high  metrical  poUsh,  fomed 
npon  Italian  models.  ^The  Tri- 
umphs of  Religimi;  a.  sacred  Ibam, 
in  Fonr  Parte.'*  Published  anony-  . 
tuously;  and  which  weaupposerwIU 
never  be  known  otiierwise.  ^*  Sim- 
ple Pleasures,  by  Miss  Venntog^** 
Designed,  as  the  aothoMsss  beiielf 
modestly  states,  **  for  ^»^  persona 
above  twelve  years  ofi  age.**^'  "  Ote- 
norhcl,  a  descriptive  Poem  in  Tifo 
Volumes.  By  lames  Kennedy.*'  Pali 
of  new  words  and  new  conceits. 
''  Christina,  the  Maid  of  the  Sooth 
Seas,  a  Poeroi  by  Mary  Russell  Mk- 
ford;'*  exhibitiog  many  prooft  of 
taste  and  gentns;  and  Irom  which 
nothing  but.want  of  space  prevedts 
'  us  from  copying;  "'  Poems,  by  D.  P. 
Campbell.*'  Dedicated  to  the  Du- 
ctiesa  of  Gordon,  and  published  by 
the  bookseller,  idr.  Young,  of  In- 
verness, from  the  benevolent  motive 
of  serving  a  jroung  woman  who  he 
thought,  and  tfannght  correctly,  is 
imbued  with  a  truly  poetic  spirit. 

The  chief  Novels,  Tales,  and  Bo- 
.maneeii,  that  bava  oocaned  to  ua  in 
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^ho  course  ?o£  the  year*  are  the  fol- 
lowing:  ''Mr.DibdinsEibliomaoia, 
or  Book-madaess>  a  Bibliographical 
Bomanoe  in  SU  Parts^  illustrated 
with    Cutsi**   0nd   we    am/    a|id» 
jiboQiuling  with  wit  and  high  in- 
•  terest.     *'  Cottage  Dialogues  among 
the  Irish  Peasantry,  by  Mary  Lead- 
beater;  with  Notes  and  a  Piefao^^ 
by  Maria  Edgeworth."    Well  wor- 
thy of  being  ,pat  into  the  haad^of 
« the  junior  parts  of  a  family.  <<  Thinks 
.1  to  Myself."    A  tale  which  has 
-  now  been  so  generally  io  every  one's 
bands,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
-fyr  us  to  point  eut  its  peculiar  me- 
.  rits.    "  Frederic  de  Monlfbrd,   by 
.  the    Ambor   of    the    Pursuits    of 
Fashion."  12mo.  Three  Vols.  Con- 
« tAiniog  some  noTelty  and  more  hu* 


''  Go(b«»  or  Memoirs  of  the 
Wurtzburg  Family,  foooded  on 
Facts*  by  Mrs.  S."  I  2iim>.  Two  Vok. 
f'  Frederick^  .or  .Memoirs  of  my 
■Youth,  intecspeiscd  with  ocpftsJanal 
Vene.**  12mo.  Two  Vols.  This  is 
ushered  into  the  world  in  all  the 
£nei7  of  a  gay  .and  g^udy  pink«<iiit ; 
but  it  becomes  as  to  add,  that  we 
believe  it  would  have  fbond  its  way 
without  such  adyeotitioQs  deoon- 
tiont.  ''  Felissa,  or  the  Life  aod 
opinions  of  a  Kittea  of  SeottmeoL'* 
8to.  a  tale  that  will  amuse,  and 
without  exciting  miscluef  of  any 
kind.  '*  Islanda  Fitaaltoo,  or  the 
Misfortunes  of  a  yonog  Irish  I^dy /* 
A  work  that  has  had,  tbe  bonov 
of  being  noticed  in  some  of  tba 
foreign  jounials. 
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\, ..     ^  .  ..CHAPTER  L    . 

/    V      BIBLICAL  AJMD  THEOLOGICAL. 

Comprising  a  Sketch  ^  the  various  Prodmtimsi  of  France,  America, 
,    ,^      (Germany ^Dewnark,  and  Sweden, 


ONE  of  the  best  accounts  we 
have  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
current  year  of  the  state  of  religion 
in  France  is  contained  in  M.  Faber*s 
"  Notices  sur  V  Interieur  de  la 
France^"  "  Essays  on  the  Interior 
of  France,**  at  an  English  version  of 
which  we  have  alreadjr  glanced^  and 
to  the  g^eral  matter  contained  in 
the  original  of  which^  we  shall  still 
have  to  return  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  present  division.  From  this 
work  we  learn  that  religion  is  as 
much  made  a  state  engine  of,  as  in- 
ternal police  and  finance.  The  ec- 
clesiastical charges  of  the  pulpit^  and 
especially. those  offered  on  particu- 
lar occasions  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  and  the  ostentatious  parade 
of  religious  festivals  in  the  dilFcrent 
dioceses^  are  dressed  up  in  the  most 
enticing  manner^  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  in  ordei-  to  re- 
sound the  glory  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty. The  dignitaries  of  the  church 
itrivc  with  one  another  in  the  ful- 
lomeness  of  their  flattery.  They 
compare  Napoleon  to  all  the  iistir\; 
guished  characters  in  the  Old  Testa- 
meat  :  to  Joshua ;  to  Cyrus  j  to. the 


Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Even 
the  most  antichristian,  and  abomi-> 
nable  measures — even  the  conscript 
tion  itselfr-are  advocated  by  this 
timid  and  servile  tribe.  "  Can  any 
law  be'  more  equitable  than  the 
military  conscription?'*  said  the 
bishop  of  Secz  j  *^  that  conscripjtion 
which  summonses  all  the  citizens, 
without  exception  or  distinction,  to 
bear  arms  for  a  few  years  only,  ia 
the  flower  and  vigour  of  youth,  that 
they  may  afterward  return  to  their 
peaceful  homes?'* — '*  It  is  to  ihij 
succour  of  heaven,"  exclaimed  the 
bishop  of  Liege,  '^  that  our  august 
monarch  owes  his  wonderful  suc- 
cess. Happy  is  the  man  who  put- 
teth  his  trust  in  God,  and  whose 
hope  is  the  Lord," — "  Like  another 
Judas  Maccabaeus,'*  said  the  bishop 
of  Metz,  "  Napoleon  puts  on  his 
breast-plaCe  as  a  giant  j  he  braces 
himself  with  armour  for  the  com- 
bat."—'' The  prodigy,  my  brethren, 
which  we  admire,"  cried  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bourges,  *<is  not  the  work 
of  men  i  it  is  the  handiwork  of  the 
mighty  God  who  watches  over  tkt 
man  of  his  right  hand."  The  bishop 

ef 
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dignt  irle#c<x^l*Hi«,  *'  He  \6eMia  Hii 
car*-  of  b4ft  Wcsfiny  td  thc^tei^/ 
bind  HivlHiili^roaglit-hrm'f^tjr  ikk 
Jdnderhgffptr  .  -V  .,  v.: 
^  Whifetljet^ccdesiastiCTlpatiegy- 
Hstii  «r^  tho4  zeiilous-  in 'the  ^196 
bf  the*  hilcr/  the  ItttetnallfVlti!  ttf 
lhrttdlb6-sW,  th*  prtpef  otjcer  of 
tbdr  tftt^tkro,  exhibits  a  dt*plbn6l6 
picftm-i  *  The  inferior  cJaijy  Ura 
bfteti  abi^doned'  to  the  no6st  xHfj/td 
frttH^n(^;  •'(hd  erHuf^h^!i'fll''hWny 

S"  Irishes  jri?  in  decay,  While  m 
hei^i  rti¥re  ^  'fio^  clHi^cheg 'Wftiltl 
fevf^  rcttiaihlrtg.  Thdrtlife  mtrilfef^, 
Cffffefing  tmt  ^ttle  prospect  b/cotu- 
fecfcBcJ  dt-' Tes|)ectabmy,  •  V  tid 
f6ngeV>ifibracfftr  al  'i'  6Vdh?ssldfc  'l5y 
young  ,<nt;tl  In'  fefficlcnt*  natWxirt  > 
\&i  m  <^vA^\^\  of  a  Wati/  of  et<»f- 
Jjtnerf  1s'  Wd  and  gfefieftir. '  *  Hid 
bishop  "if  St!:5riert6p<^o!y  dctilotdd 
ttat  Ke  SadU)  Tiidt*  thiiti  fifty  cff- 
STeshstfti'  j^:  »    djAcbsfe  ij^qiifrtti^ 

Itn  li  c  ti ',  Ta  te!y  d  eel  a  re  ^  i  ti  a  p  n  ^tttWl 
Jctrfer,  tha!  \n  a  f -»-  j^earft  liis  di(v 
cTJic  woiitd  be  without  [iri^^ti^',  a'oa 
lie  '"  femise  of  the  Lbrd  witfjori 
evircf?;*'  a^d  the  nrchbisRop  of 
f*^n^  adapted  I  Ills'  gnevan«;e  aS  itf6 
f  ttlij  ec  t  of  h  i  i  cti  n  rge ,  a  i Vd  totrj  d  red 
Bli  flock  '^1g  Anpjily  tlic  vineprd 
of  ii?e  tot'd  wUli  bbonTtrs,*'  Alf 
flJs  is  a  tt^sr^iience  of  the  coliduci 
of  Hon  a p.itVc  *  vt  h  o  b  a  vin  g  p  roi?  i  ded 
JTor  thcr  Bjiher  dignilariM,  and  done 
wtial  w^i  iieresftaTji  to  jirodilce  a 
feoTnpoui  effect,  is  Indifferent  to  the 
hli ni bl e r ,  CQ ti^ i dera  1 1 0 n  of  tb e  c<^tn- 
fort  of  Ifie'  people.  That  religion, 
111  air  its  shapes,  may  .serve  the  pnr- 
j>ase  of  an  engine  of  state,  the 
government  retains  the  nortiinattdii 
of  all  protectant  a??  well  as  catholic 
functionaries*     Lay-difrcctqi-iJj   wi^l? 


I 


iK  4hd  tW^d^ef  do<i>MoHl?i»»' 
«afbV>f^)M^ilee  fo  tb^-tHlHV  mA 

ih^  McpMfM  }h1^iJhi*'ttr^We'io 
fheif  cortraluiiiriei  the  M)xiMe^f^ 
qttl9^ b^ yyferAr&eht  ¥or  Ae^fM* 

iMd  thef  ^HeW'tbcmsrii^  ^MT  iesi 
atibkePvMt^i6  <^  ^^^fOTdf  1iie9i*ttM^ 

ter  fir  tb^rir  )>djnibf  yd<li«M^^fM 
tbefr  tr^thoRe'millfefl.  ff'ii^  Mt 
fturprtnHi^   ihtff  Bbknpini^  ttMlMl 

intent  dftfie^brdCHMirtt;  wbeb  *%^ 
f^yd  fft)t  !h<rfki^ftibet  JtibjM'lb  hH 
^ar  ii  «irfllniitedi  ae  *&««  MklMby, 
eMmh%  d!f  ith  «^t  ViAtMt&^ 
n6)ktiir  ^Wr'i^t  iM  ta  thy 

stateiment/tftiirM.  JmfluMidi  ilT'Ul 

ilhe  5tddl^'4tt«:llffi^  t«if%  •  fWblM 

e:bareft2Q^pfdt>Ha1s6dn>-ttldrtrii.   " 

''  CoWidatinbitii  ^  thiir^KL^ 

triitfflilejr!^  '  6f«.  ftlrii:  W*  im 
^fad  to  me^  \Hf!i'thitf  #6dcv  fli^  til 
Wiibd»  (id^jpb^liiMll^gettt^  «^' 
fiV^  iddividtftrt  ^ebeitly  iTiM  bdtdJJr 
ehgag^ Iti  a^dditr^  Ae* irMl^ 
}mport9tit3^  bf  '  He^^ctf"  fdMMt 
agaibf^the  hb^  o^iff^atoMltMilvr* 

ItfidMr  lis*'  ^*6tt<f-tert»^  w 
FtancxTBthill^  tBTOt^^^t%h'|Mhl(fffi^ 
6f  the  t^pipo  bit  ehai^ter^.  'M  MM! 
(hlfi'  SiilfieTj  fte'd*  fh  aeV^Hir  k>f*&ODt 
pv6c6Siiifl  i^lcfhie^nM^*eMkiFll)liMv 

iM '  dfe^Vd^fh:  ^'  rtJtJcfeiMbwi  Mitf 


wBiai  toaBy'dr  tb^'Ocf'ohWr  ( 
l^crtiSfelvii*  teVi*  tmdcrtlHWtf  tb  hrf- 
t^rdt  the  S^tipttkhsir;  ifbd  t6  M^^ 
down  Bbth'filcf^  ao4  doc^tAft^  fb  IM 
Ibvef  of  Q^an^  natul^  oontti^^lrtM 
appiiheh^!6tf;  "*  AgHhSIt '  ftfi  *tfM 
IH^TVembrey.'lA^thtf  ^Irij^k' iMlM 
lit:,  (xmraedoli^  ^(dtlii  UT  aOHri 


]^gt*Mi^^  if  TMAO^ijriia 


mii 


f/^IPfx^sc  tU^iQ  divides  lu5  w^^k  \pxp 
H^  cli9p(fri.  In  tbe  i&rst.bo  trcioif 
isf  ikc  ni^iuitof  Cbriscianitjr,  and  gf 
()ie.^.ts.<in  which  it  retU*  in  t,he 
•<;f:oiM)  pf  iQiradcg.  \a  .tb&  third  he 
•9oniiiuQs  tiv  objeai<4)i  which  have 
bc«W  rf|i9(9d^<|ioH  nHi:actc^>  m><i.  tbe 
liiocqeol  ^oof^thoda  irv^Which  the  ^- 
»#yit9r4e4;  .i«i  Ch^^ifuiiiy ,^Yc  .pfo* 

fhff  &»iIpKving  ^oe^^ii.V  WJicthQr 
Jk^u|r£:i»fffl.4o^  nQV4^pp^ntQ  bU 
miri^  i/9.  cbnficimilioa  (f  llU  dyc^ 
I^Mieill  J^'hiiilHsr  ,hQ  accommodated 

&ide^,ia  thoie  of  itiie  J6«{8.^ 
H4<r  ^^>'jr.  1  Vu>g.  (m&ut.  to  U 
4e9^d«fi  hj^^  r<li9r4rnc9.  ten  4)i(i  ,dpPr 
V^ie  i>)>Vl)i^iLhe|;,if  Cho^t  be  npthi^ 
lll^r^;t|if^..a  phif<w<j^r^  -Chritfi-r 
0Hijl^,,nn|i^vj]^  <«ll ,  tQ,  the  ^^ojvad  ? 

D,^  j(:j#:14  to jhe  ..5aJ9ae:S({p^es  which 
are.i^v/rU^d  9t.  thtf.jr^iigioR  pf  the 
gO|igel.^,.il]  cl^apler.  e^,hp' treat* 
o^  4hA^<*m^y«J<cai  ^rljp^plfca  of  ^e 
l^^grii,iiinovator?,5..ot.  their  oppc>* 
m^ip^,\9  thp  fliHrtraliljtf^f  thc.go^pclj 
^f  ihfini^une  of ,tl)a!t^9ianiy »  ^ixt 
()C4b<»,f?o|idUMa^'^'hichare  essc.utial 
t^\Uii  w^fOd.  ill  ib^  siitb.  and  la^ 
«f}Mlp^pr,he  ^qvcsiigatiKs  th^  ;»Jiturcx 
^t^m^^^VLin^  legii^mafe  iM.of  hiw 
iMV^Tfl^Mxuaaicpadv^rt^  Qf^  .ip^iiiSe.-' 
r^we  in  matterf  of  jitlig^owr— ».t>d  of 
ti^  4^aQj|»t«l(kich,^«^^t.  ixipm  <  JJif*, 
tiM^ji^hich^.foc  jeligieQ»,»i4>^ituXei[ 

«Wfli^y«cs.,*, ,,..,.  ',,^  ^.    , 

.{AliiTrwMfliX  4ivAU«5  the^jharac- 
^!|^.#g*.»*Hii' wbwa  JhW  ^prl^  ia  di- 
lA^^^ilito  .t^^p.  defrcri^ljops :  |he 
^rfi^.(;oQapreheudiogiboiie  who  pro^ 
l^%«,fr<^t  respect  for  the  t^ality 
of  .ii)0*go»pe)>  biU.do«»bjt  theiiistort* 

2\i  fa^ti^  And  particttlari7.jhe,mira- 
e^  ircorded  Jb/  the  /evangelista : 
tMj^eisond  ihQ»e  ,wJ)p  deny,  the  crp« 
<Ujt>iHf y  fijQd  even  ihe  pf^asiUiiliyr  of 
ftiiriMdcH  and  the  ej^celkpi^or  tbo 
gospel,  af  f  iqoral  systecp.  To  the 
fornoer  class,  iacluding  pennons  cafl- 
ISU, 


Mig  .^tHiaiitlMsi  GkcMiiH^   irW 

cqt^lly  discard  the  49«lriQ«8  of 
prupheojr  a/i4  ipspiraUon^  aodcoo- 
iei»d  that  If  they  rapect  the  oioralitf 
Gontaiqad  ug^  the  preachisig  ^i^f  ChrUt» 
they  ^re;it,  fi^l  liberty  ta  reject  alt 
the  oaiTativei  of  his  Ufo  and  minis* 
try  as  tabulous^  he  olM^rv^  thai 
<^  Christianity  f^otx  pot  insist  in  a 
oam^:  ,if.2t  have  sihjr  regality  i| 
ought  to  i:est  otj  lome  b^,  iiq^  .t(i!# 
h<i^i%^is  V  tio  other  than,,  the  factf 
^^hwh  pr^jyp  the  dvvinjsty .  of , its. on-* 
g\n.  ,  j^^ttheao.  facta  and  j|i;Uu'^ 
tiaxuty.  u  overturned^  .ao4  Hmk 
^hopr^tend  to  prescarve  the,  napii^ 
of  Q);;ii>ian,  while  they  subvert 
9U  t|jy^^  is  .fs«>enUal  ^  Christ^uiitXi 
i^VMf te^  tbo^  ^etnqciat^  ,  wM 
would,,take  frotn  a..pri9pB  jilt  ^ 
i{)pri;y,  'aw4  Jeaye  Jiinj  nQth^iig 
but  the,  ms^  o^  king>'*  A  delsticu 
journalist  of  ihcucw  scb'oql  Having 
asserted  tWt..ti>oie  jga^t^tho  iearoed 
pbnstiau^.vvho  .do  not  'separate  tha 

S[>r9i8,nf  the  gO!>pcl  froioa  its' ^ctSf 
^TrcmbJey  raplies,  jbai  "  00  (hia 
pri^cljJ^  ChrisiianUy  is  only,  thirty 
•yeafjs'ipldv  (the  date  tf. the  jJ^qrk  ui 
>vhich  this,  absurd  idej^^waj  ,5n>t 
sf?Jrt^)  i  ,tbatJjefore  ipif. period. pb 
t;hnsuan/^x\stcdj^an4  t;ha|t  even 
St  Pa^)  v^as  iiot  a  Qlirivtia^,  aiooi 
lxel^a?.ypnture4.  to. assert  tb^l  if 
if^%  Christ  be  not  ripi^^.piv'faitlt 
Is^Y^in,  1  oe  chapter  oarpiracles.ad* 
fe^rts  to'an  hypotb(:sis  >hi^i(  somd 
O^/nij^n  vjQfessors/^iid.even .ci;.- 
P9p(oc^.  o^  Ute'Ribk^  M.tbey  d<H 
Bdmi;iat^,.tliqtnselv€^,  hifiiv^  la^ly 
hazardpd^  \\%^  that  .'t^4^  ipitaculoua 
narratives  of  tbq  New  Testameox 
arv,  n(;tbiDg  more  than  jlae  relations 
of  ordijpary  ^vcnts  jn  the  exaggera- 
tions aiid  l^y^rbolcA  of  (he  eastt^n 
stylci^  that,  for  ip«itaace,  the  ac- 
count ^f  ^hat  ha^  hitherto  bcen/rc- 
garbed  as  a  miraculous  feeding  the 
live  thousand  with  five  barley  loaves 
an^^tvo  ,6shes,  nicans  ot:ly  that  the 
liiurtitiide  Were  fed^  to  their  great 


'  t3^]  .^  i  OTR  ^it5*^  l4  r±t  A^¥tr^if  E. 


^^^^  iples,  *'fi!)ould-bt  competed '"^^ 

^whicfi'con^ilstectof  \h5seftve  l"oHvcs    l)ack"  fbV  a   pfbpcr' sCiBj^ct  "  The 
• -.^i.'  '  inx.--      rrii.:i>»^v:  •  •;_  ^_    -  ^aj^^iL'^:^ '  x»/^.ici*KA.  Ih^i-.^j- 


'/ancf  l\vq  'fishts.  The  fiprtiinrt' pro  -sixftplfe'iir^nMK  pf;th^Mlfe6^t!li^'T^•t3T■ 
'*vttjed  fo';buf  fe.-td^rs  U'lrt  find  to  "be  ''dra^jfd  /ffcni  ofefrvybri,  iafe  Ss-'fbl- 
^f.  f hafiis; 'by  rnriiing' to  p  3/'4  of    l<^s\^':'' We''Vas'*lVirn*''iat*C.fVp<*n 


_       _  ,    ^        i'gr(*ai|;!< ^. 

**  liM'H&v^t'iiOTiml  varibas  other  and'  Cathotfc.     Hfs/jrtfiddb'ijr'^'ii'as'  tliat 
'*^feTtlI  "Wore^  rldicaI6t>s  'sobterfuges    of  A'thanasfus,  "an(!  "Hfe  wtf  tftat  of 
'"'lh'an''*iird''''Keife'' bVou^t' forvvard.    tfctrd.  '    *^     '        ....... 

•  ''i^iStt^cf  ^f!  Tremblei'  h^s'tpnch'ed  .  '  "  Lf'Wi'e  'ftrb^rr.^&x  ".''^•t)!! 
•^\ji|SL»n,'^hoW\er,  be  has"  exattiiiied  "Pjee-wift.  By  StdtiislaiHUoViBft^rf, 
•«i^,.Lr>w.^j...-.  .J.J  .xj.„„  '.€..;:^_   ''•Mea)bcr  bf  th^  ^'  "      ' 

'  Paris!.  ^6v6.' 
jtidgjnetit. 


.jieht,  diH^^^  niuHri  snirf)'; ._ 

\pr  6|  '{Rose 'who  tare  ^rbnjg:   the    to  consult^  cir  a  nilnd  suffitiemly 

^^'jf^cr^ ^  are  \  h(\\y  '  emV)lby ing    shafts    cophpi ehemiVfe  or'acUtc  -for "Wi  5ub- 

^'*'tv^fi?ch^frn^e  t9iTnerl/  bc^ri  u?;ed'ifi  a"  jft't,he  unlWttin'ately  stdtoWeSttjfoii 

[IVitich 'lu^fe'jJointt^  m^nnf-r/  and  '  metaphysics.  "Whai  Jfe  tHotig^it'fce 

'*WW  'latJer  *1ir«*'iioriuflScienl1y.  ac-  ;  M'roie^and  What  he  wrote  h^'vK^Bcd 

:  •;8n^iH|ed  rith  'thfe'stiidV  of  it  toayail  "to  1^av<i'  read  /  onrf  w!iat  'ftrf  wished 

'^'t^Vijisclvts'of  nit  thi  rtp{ii^\\'t  means  ^  To'ha(ve'irfead  tic'haft;  rtow^jrttWlihfcd. 

^^iif  their  j5ower,  and  whtch  have  for '  'He  hris'Hnbg  sinc^'ha^ail  o|[ipbfl^~ 

.,7tbVtiif'B^ei**t5ean'80  ably  wielded  in     city"  oF  improving  the  TTiin  <^!iis 

ci\ir  oVti  cbntthr.  *  thought^  and  wierttiBj^a^idl,  oTcor. 

,    '^^5logc''de'M.  D'Orleaiis  de"]a  'rect:nfir  'the   train' or' Rii^chxws, 

''JUiottt,  Btcy  '  *^  t!togf  df  M.  b'Or-    bv'  bboks  In '  attlttdirtce  f  •  Wft  ^hc 

*  *  JeaiiS  ;  (!e  '  ta  ^fbtci^,  '  fe^hbp    of  '  thlbks**thc"  woi^d*Wiir>5  htmt  ^c 

'  "Xratciif.^  "Td  whldi  are  vuttt^inicd    nghted,.ain!l  most  iJenetiCttd  b^  the 

^'^^WirQrical  'ribVcs.  '  fiy'M. 'N.  S.;\puf6-tmhided'vletiV^faVtflM!ry  rn- 

^    'duilfatiy' Honorary  Cariori  'of"\hc '"lofogistV^a  spcHcrof  yahit/fnin 

^  Church  9?  'Pan<  arid  Pmrcssor  of  *  Which*  we  "sWifd  spp^ostf'Kfe-fe'by 

ElWqarticc  in  Ihe   ftoriaparte  *  t.y.'    thistfirie/if  Hbl  'irtogefhfT"<s»Td, 

■''re^m-.*'  "rtrw.    ;Panfg>;ric  ;WhVre  '  at'lteaiit  *iii  a  State  W'  cd9^i3c9- 

Offert'd  >so  coiDfiplctcly  in  wKb!fjsaie,  '  ceo^ei  '         •'  -  *    ^ 

/"  thaf  ^c  should'  supposcT  there  is^     >Essal  H^f6nftu<»  kir13|fW*af cc 
■ ;  cnoifgh  to  eulOgjiie  thceiiiir^  bench  '  'temf.oreUc  des  Viprs,  Tti  •  "^Hi*- 
of  FrcJicli'  bishops,  a/afl'  to  leave  a    tori<i  T^sdf  ort'^hfe  terh^nr|>dwcr 
^  tolerable  "stipply  'f:^t^rWarti"?.   ^M. '^' of- the 'Po|ics^;  or  thfi'srtmtt'' wfckfa 
^  Dt)r1eans'  has  now  'hb\ifcYcr:been  '  thw-havc  mad'e  oVt^'Si^tlieiF^^i- 
'dead  f&nieafjy  irirty  3Tnrs--'and  it     tbal  ministry,  dnd  iti  ehetl^aT^*1rlin.li 
^  must  surcJy  indicate  a  trunc/i Juus"  *  they  wa^ci  with  Soycfcigna^  espe- 
cially 


^ijctftB-iCN'  HTe.jijk%vtjs^^ 


-CVi] 


.jdef^ijp?  ID  Jl^ly.    Transiated  Jr^m 

^fi/ifii,^fiaiiisJiJ\ — This' qiqst  cj^iraor- 

.j^inary  wofk.jjppeared,  in.  Pun's  on 

:)  \^  coiinnfinceipeht,  .of  la^st,  sgriiig. 

.  ^lypapfisU  of  twelve  b^IkycbspttTS, 

,j^^  embraces  a  full  r^yiex^  of  the 

jwjigio  ttf.ihc  papal^  powcJT^  aucl  tbc 

jWA^rfyw  jabd  c3^erciae^of  t^at.  pqwer 

idown   lo  the  prcseiU  linjc,.  /the 

ohviou*  purport  of  cv.eijy  page  ib  to 

{V4ii^,.the  ^postQlic  see|    and  the 

^.mo>\i(kdeffitig^biie  ipdqs^^  as  well 

.  ,9».  a^gcry .  proiuund  ef udiiion ,  have 

jKeiji,  fp?plp)^U   In  j^nsackUig  the 

most  obiKTure  and  remote  archives  fpr 

^Pfwy  iD«t^ce  of  t)6U];p^oii  or  pri- 

y^,(di^T^vlLy  that  cfm  serve  tq  c*- 

qite.<aQ. abhorrence  fpr  tJie  dgjiiiinipn 

.a;|d, character  of  the  wliole  line  of 

po)ies..f   The  work.  was.  first  an- 

.DOAigx^ed  as  we  have  pqrposely  ^iven 

/it /m  JtlwB  ,t»^lp-**^i'^fl^« .  traduit  de 

^/t^aa^if   5M riin slated  froin   the 

~5panj.^^"  .evidently    shewing    the 

,«j^arter\  from    whence/   or    under 

,  ivbose  ajohpvces  it  b^ued  r  ^or  iiis^thus 

.tha|L.$bnapaue  p^^rpetoatjiy  acts  in 

/  ^uch. political, conin[)(|i);cations  as  be 

.  TpiUli(:$.ito.g^^^oad  over  the  world 

.  vithout  their  beings  in  the  first  in- 

,  ajl^I^ce^  9J0d  befure  he  has  observed 

,thf^  ipififft&^Qfi ,  th<:y  are  likcJy  to 

.4iiake  ^  th^.piibljp  feeling,  chnrgc- 

^ati^tQ  l^rs.jpwa,  doorj.and  hruce, 

.  nsj^wry  poli^krlan  kno«s^  ihn  origin 

..<lf-ii»Jjf  ^hose  .pqlilipal  paragraphs 

,jHrh^>b  fipit  Jlhoir  way  into  tli^  Aioni- 

.  "474-  A^,intfJl\gence  /roin  Fraiikfort, 

..Mfii^i^^,,  or  j^une  place,  of  equal 

^.'rwawn.,.Xhfi/wa&k,lvowcvcx7as  >ve 

oudcro^iidt  ^s  beet^,sinc^   with- 

.:Qt^^^  9(fi^  <feo9gh  the  Vnaflae  ^of 

(he  author  lias  not  been  publicly 

^  u$d«n<()p4i  be  is  i^tuesally  admitted 

.  to  be  a  F^ncbmao,.  and  a  niember 

of  tha  Iciji^ative  body  as  well  as  of 

.  the  ,  oatjo^iU  institute    It  was,  in 

inUh^..aaipostwble  lo^g  (o.  conceal 

^  t»uN»  ibi%e!>o  of  the  naor^  discern- 


ing^^.th.at  fhis  wqrk  .^Bjas  directi/ 
jflrawn  ,f4pV  ahd'cVciiiatip^  ujidcr  (he 
qfde.r^Lof  the  coui;t;  pf  ,jStjr  pjpu^ : 
tor  iu,  a IX  (elaborate  and  gj^c/o? >er 
view  of  it,'  wbicji  occupies  upwards 
of.  thirty  pages,  in  tjie  ^T^rcair}  Ue 
Franc^'f  we  .i?iect  willj  the  following 
jpaa^ngCj,  which  may  ^rve  as  4  fait 
specimen" gf  the  general  ;»^(f(^/3(pf 
^he  eni^rre.pritique ;  '*  Certaiijly  tte 
Frcvc/i  tramlator  13  an.e^cpcricnc^d 

.au4;  veteran  wrriterj  a  pt^Jc  so.  aiii- 
matcd,.  elegant  and  JrejB^  is  not  that 
of  a,  man  compelled  tp^  p.nj^fue  tpc  - 
tfiowgiits  of  another.  If.piust  also 
be  ?(}njittfd,thai  thi^  Spanish  auJthpr  ^ 
I>osse2sed  a  mind .  sinjguiarly  en* 
lightened  tpr  a  country  .{n  which 
the  ipq^isitipn  existed..  Oprreadq* 
mix  dcrcid^^  upon  }his  pp\Dt  wjb^ 
they  have  *l>efoxe,  them., tjiat  ,if9ll 
analysis  of,  the  worl^  whi<?h  V-JTC- 
qulrcd  frona  us  by  the  cktVapxd'uia;y 
merit',pf  the  execution^  ihp, vast!  im- 
portance of  the  suhjcct^  aid  t^he  tia* 
lure,  of  Jhe  present  ,crkU t  .And 
:)gain  alladingto  tills  a&qiatijOOjof 
cpncealpieqt,  the  Qfficial.Vpffln^* 
procftec^  ia  the  following,  ^traiq  : 
"  Will  the  author  conti^u^'to.  jh^U 

.tcr .  h:tn«cl£  und^r  ,  his..  'Spanish 
dcfik.'?  A5ew<w^ks'of  Jh%%B/)r^^^ 

j.uanally.  vvritten  hy  ibosc\vvjS(i .Jl^aye 
studied  at  Salamanca,  o^^at^lcata  ? 

.  vSJiftll  we  not  spoil ^bc.jicr^Wd  pub- 
licljr  tp^rccogijize  m  our.a|iithw.t?P« 

.  of  the  most  enjightrncd  as  wellasnipst 
modeii  /nen  that  ^ave  per ^gpea^ipd 
In  mr'UgishAve  ass^mj)li^slp'  ppeof 

,  the  mpst  coniprelieuiiive  mi/idii  ttiaC 
aclori'i  t]ie  Institute  ,(^*  ixi^fcf^.,  pjpe 
of  the  mo$t  accpmpll^hed  writers  ^of 

.  whom  our  literature  c^  'bca^it,  .at 

'.thijjumie?"'  .  ^    -    *  ^  .      ".*'..' 

Wc^  k^ow  not  who,thijf;  modest 
roan  is. but  he  certaitjly  merits  l)>e 

\  eulogluai,  so  far  as  it  goef#  wtich 

his  ciiy  reviewers  pronounce  opoa 

him»    The  French  goverponcnt  bat 

mad^a  most  judiciaus  se^ction  m 

'X  A.2  '    'lie 
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the  aulhorof ibis  hlstorlcalrssaT, as 
one  of  tbe  ablest  instrurocnts  in  the' 
empire  f<^T  l\\c  accomplish^nent  of 
its  purpose  of  overwhelming,  not 
only  the  aposlolic  sec,  but  the  catho- 
lic reVigifjn,  with  obloquy  and  op- 
probrium. He  has  executed  hh 
task  with  all  powiblr  ingenuiiy,  and 
pmpl9y!j  his  copious  fcsources  of 
ledrnihg,  auH  bis  t»trrmg  pt^wersof 
iarc»sm,  with  sonrjcthi ng  of  rhe  elo- 
qiientce,  antl  noore  th  in  qll  the  in- 
sidious roaiignancy  which  charac- 
tji^rize  the  attacks  that  Gibbon  has 
made  upon  Christianity. ' 

\^']t'  perceive,  from  Atncrjcanar- 
rlv^Uk  vbat  the  preceding  Esxai  His- 
torique^YiSifR  crosised  the  Atlantic,  and 
.haB  exercised   the  attention  of  the 
AnF^edcan  critics.   In  tbe  first  num- 
ber of.  a  periodical  publication   of 
great  merit,  supposed  to  be  edited 
bylVIr.  Walsh,  and  entitled  ''The 
Anaeiican  Review  of  History  and 
Politics,**  it  is  e;iarainrd  with  great 
.  apirit, atid  ^rnnc*s  y  eiiid,  in  addi tron 
to  the  pBssiiges  already  quoted,  we 
find  the  following  uiirocfuced,  which 
we  copy  for  the  snte  of  the  editor^s 
very.,f5Hcelleut  comment  upon  it: 
"Works,*'    says'  ihis  masked  cs- 
iayi^st,  •'  tvritien  in  this  spirit,  coope- 
:  rtUe  tvuk  th^  views  of  a  government 
/  »»o  less  en  I  ig;\i  en  ed  than  it  is  suc- 
:  cesj^'ul  »nd  tiriri.     Tlie  hoj^s  of  the 
,;^ijemifs  of  reason  are  now  it  an  * 
.  ^nd.     it  is  in  vaiii  Uj at  periodical 
and  other  wriiers  j>rcach  up  to  us  the 
t  prejudices,  of  the*  thirteenth   cen- 
p  lury.     Tbey.  are    hypocrites    who 
,  Hit tcfr   the    passions    of  a    cr'rtain 
:  psrty  w^h   a' view  to  serve  their  ' 
private  interests.    Religioius  intole- 
rance is  i^o  more.    Ihc  lustre ol  the 
Honian  purpte  has  faded  away/    If^' 
the  triple  tiara  should  one  day  lid 
irsc'f  up,  at  least  no  crpwned  head 
will  evrr,  hereafter,  be  sCeiV  bent 
before  \fi.r.    Monachism.  is    rVearly 
'   Abolished.,    AH   the  iristxiulious.  of 


the  tnuTdlc  a?cs  are  fafllnjf  nod  af- 
ter another,  notu*itJistirvding  som€ 
casuattil'iinciES,  the  humAr  nthdii 
advancmg  in  its  cowrie:  «^  mi:; 
cuid  that  Us  f fir ce  is  arce/eraitd,  Hf  U 

is  AID1iI>  AKt>  SFCOTSDB»BY  rO*C«. 

nose  p fans  which  tke^ri^^s  ^/iH* 
ters  (Pared  o}i ft/  to' sif^^^ji  hi  fUE 
AGE  ip  i4ficosot»HY,  are  -  Dt»W 
adopted,  f'xeeuted,  and  '^extetnW 
b>  thr  geititR  of  victory;** 

LTpon  thii  pas<y:jc  the  Atm^ican 
editor  ably  'rcrnarks  as  followi. 
*•  The  meanhig  of  tte  f^irds^ 
\ihich  wfc  have  he»e  quoted^  and 
iR'hich  were  imdonbtedly  wriii«h 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
governinent,  la  too  obrioas  to  tic 
mistaken.  Nmhii^g  can  be  twnt 
virulent' thnn  the  attavV  which  the 
author,  wlio  is  hc-re  ewdlerf  for  his 
circufnspectirn,  has  ma«1e  of>t>ii'a$l 
the  most  sacred  institUtton^  and 
the  favourite  tenets  of  the  CafMk 
religtcn.  He'sh^ws  tbem  no  mercy 
whatever,  ft  is  notorious  W  ffcc 
wholcf  Mjorld  that*  thrsft  *'  ploos 
which  the  gehins  of  icM^^rs  dar«<l  fo 
suggest  in  the  ajje  of  plrf1o>o{iby/' 
aimed  at  the  subversioo  t>f  all  Chri«* 
tiavi  ahars:-  The  organt  of  tbe 
French  rulbr 'i^isdiMS  a  aeci«to#  no 
smalt  impoitande  ^httt  they  teM  us, 
ffo  fbrmally  and  aatlforftolively,'4liac 
the  plans  of  tber  age  i^tp\&\*ikfpiliy 
(tviiich'is  that  erf  VoltaHeifcct>  mm 
*^  adopted,  cxechtcJ  aAd  ^e^OitM 
by^  the  gciiiu*  cf  victorf**!"^  B^-tilc 
meditated  EXTitiffsl^ifi^  HM^ylaiis 
we  mhst  uifi^^and  tf>e  ftubiftitKitidn 
of  soAfe*  new  t^ed  for  ihedo^iM^ 
of  Chrisricinf^y^  -W'hrr'iJi^ii*  -^li^re 
would  be  lib  antph'fici^ioQ'-M^i^ie 
projects  of  '  the*  age- -of  vbHteoi^iy 
which  wetilf  Ve^i^f^tiy  to  ih^'elciinc- 
lion  ofChrlstfortity.'biftdftf  ri^|>fa>. 
yide  for  the  csta WtshmenfW  ai^bi^rr 
faith.  The  «w<^Hben  Is  W*«cr*»le- 
rate  the  j^Wgfpft  «if '  the  hmaan 
niina,  i^bt  "tjfulf  •td-tbe:  rcjetr^itr  of 
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i^pmsent  belief,  but  to  tl>e  adop- 
tk>n  of  some  otbcr  creed.  The 
sword  in  tbe.hand  of  MaUomet  was 
once  successiul  m  achieving  a  simi- 
lar puposoj  and  it  is  imagined  that 
it»  agency,  may  be  equally  e£[icacious 
m.tbis  instance.      ^ 

**  We  bave  for  some  time  past 
{continiKs  ibis  shrewd  critic)  enter- 
tained a  suspiciou  that  Bona- 
parte meditates  so<ne  extraordinary 
changes  in  the  rclicion  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  He  has  ip  UU  re- 
plies to  some  of. tlie  addresses  nr«ado 
to  hii^  o()  the  occasion  of  hi$  junr- 
riag«>  openly  declared.  himscU  a- 
gainst  tliepap.il  power,  and  even  in- 
dulged j  a  severe  invociives  against 
rbe.  Catholio  religion  in .  general. 
The  press  of  Paris  Iccms  with  pub- 
lications tevelied  agaln^it  the  papal 
power^.tiie  celibacy  of  tlie  priests, 
ibe  jkitolferRBce  of  the  religious 
apii*}!,  «&c.  We  observe  that  nu- 
inorous  dissBrtatioQs .  ^ave  '  been' 
wiarmly:   commcivded,    and    indus- 

^  triously  circulated  ibroijiiliont  the 
cihpiffe,  tho  ot^ecf  of  which  is  to 
ibew  the  beneficial  i«nfluence  that 
tk»  leriterprise  of  Mabooiet  might 
hava  ha^  upon  tho  wo^id,  if  acci- 
.4et;talpti6tac)es.bad  not  counterapted 
iCs'4);it(iTfM  t^ndepcy,  Tbe  following 

'.was  iliepi^i^  qnq^tion  of  the  Ipsii- 
l^^fof,  I8P9,  'fTo  examine  what 

M  *  a^,>  during  .the  three  first .  ages  of 

.  tbfi  Hegira^  the.  influence , of  Maho- 
4iiet8nlsiUtOrcc  the  intellect,  the 
iHantw^>  andtbegovernoiusni.of  the 

^  nations^  anopng^  whw^.it  was  es- 
i^jblishedJ'  To.iostixqte  co^npari- 
adns  uAfavonrable  lo  jil^e  Chri^ilaii 
{j)r0(cm»  appears. 19  have  becix.the 
purport  .of  nearly  ail  ihe  essays  to 
whicb  tl1is.qaestion.g4ve  Uinh.  We 
Kfiow  not  whether  it.  be  the  inten- 
l»on  of  Bonaparte  to  .ptapajgate  the 
Koran  by  tUesAyord,  butw^p  shrewdly 
•uspf'ct  tbnt<be  isfOfnewhjitihcliucd 
lo  ^low.  the  eianiple  i^f  Mahomet-* 


to  have  a  religion  of  bis  own,  and^ 
to  declare  himself  not  only  tlie  mas- 
ter, but  the  prophft  of  the  West, 
llie  Chriitinn  doctrine  is'op|>osrd 
to  the  spirit  of  war  and  conquer, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  proslViBed 
to  give  way  (o  another,  more  con- 
genial to  til e  temper  and  views  of  a 
military  despotism  l"* 

On  PXrimining  the  general  nature 
of  the  ihaologicai  publications  of  the 
United  Stat*  s,  wc  find  iheni  for  the 
most,  part  importations  from  the 
EiigUsh  press,  or  reprints' of  English 
work«  in  :he  Americ.in  ptesa  Tlius 
among  the  toniier  we  pefccive  Dr. 
Jeren)y  Taylors  "  Life  and  Death 
of  the  ev^r-Wessed  Jesbs  Christ," 
Fuller's  '*  History  of  the  Worthies,- 
&c  i  .  and  among  the  latter  Dt, 
ililner's  *'  Histoiir  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,"  and  Mr  Bulicr's*' Lite 
of  Archbishop  Fencion.* 

The  original  publicnt?ons  bclortg- 
ing  to  this  class  are  not'  of  great 
value.  Politics  arc  here  more  fre- 
quently than  in  i»ny  other  part  of 
the  world  iutroductd  into  the  Ameri- 
can pulpit  j  and,  according  to  the 
quarter  in  which  the  preacher  r6- 
sides^  they  are  peculiarly  hostile  or 
peculiarly  favourable  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  would  be  almost  an  act  of 
in g latitude  not  to  select  for  speibial 
.  notice  the  following,  entitled  "  A 
Sermon,  preached  in  Boston/ April 
5/  1810,.  the  day  of  the  public  fast. 
By  Wi.liam  EUcry  Chann\ng,  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Federal' Street." 
The  author's  text  is  "  The  Signs  of 
the  Tirnqs  j"  and  te  demonstratci 
himself  to  be  altogether  a  disciple 
of  the  well-known  author  of  the 
celtibrated  "  Letter  on  the  geAlus 
and  dispositions  of  the  French 
govejrnmcut/'  to  which  indeed  ne 
expressly  alludes  in  his  discourse, 
adding  at  the  same  time,  that  i^s 
.'*  representations  agree  with  the  ac- 
ouD^s  of  France  which  I  have  re- 
ceived 
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•etved  from  other  ptiblicatkjwSr  and 
from.  gcmJemen  who  have  latcl}'  rc- 
t^ifneii  £roHj  tliat  couniry/W*  Rer 
ligiott  «o<l  virtu(e,  (he  adds,)  a'i  well 
a$  liberty  «nd  opulence,  wither 
noder  tJb«' power  of  France..  The 
French  involution  •  was  tcunded*  jn 
infidelity,.,  impiety  and  athtism.: 
TUi»  IS  the  spirit  of  h/r  chief*,  her 
ipost  distinguished  n?en  *,  and  this 
spirit  sh^  brratliej  wherever  she  has 
ipQjt^enctt.  It  is  the  most  ouhnppy 
effect  of  French  domination  that  it 
cfcgra^ei  the  human  character  to  the 
k>we9C  poiat.  No  niauly  virtues 
grow  undrr  this  baleful^  malignant 
ttan  .France  begins  her  conqueslsi 
hy  corruptiop,  by  .  venality,^  by 
bribes  ^  and  where  she  succeed s,bcr 
^adly.  policy  secures  her  from  com- 
motion by^'icuching  all  those  geiie- 
rons  >enticKnts,  which  produce  r^T 
Toil  uqdor  oppression.  The  cnnque* 
ipr  thinks  his  workuot  half  finished 
umjl  the  .  mind  is  conqvejed — its 
tjiiergy  broken,  its  ffeling  for  ihe 
public  welfare  subdued.  Whercier 
French  power  extend^.,  a  cold  and 
«u  s  p  ic  i  ous  sol  n  5  h  n  es*  is  d  itFi  iscd 
through  society.  Traitors  are  ret 
.warded  with  power.  An  invisible 
arrpy  of  spies,"  more  terrible  'than 
\\\t  legipns  Q^^  the  conqueror,  are 
^(rattere4  ahroad  to  repress  that  Irawk 
comjntinic:ation  whici;  relieves  and 

#  improves  the  lieart.  I'he  prv^s  is 
in  bonJHgti. «  .Nolbiog  issues  from  it 
but  what  accords  v.iih  the  views  of 
4be  conqiie4;or.  Offensive  trmh  is  a' 
,^riiue  Dot  ea.sUy  expiated,  Unde-r 
iqch.  strong  tcniptatious  to  flattery 
tnd  deceit  jih©  love  of  truth  cannot 
long  ^ubfiist.  I  fear  that  if  the  fall 
ci  EogUnd  should  place  the  world 
in  the  po^v^r.  of  France,  the  press 
would  b^<iine  the  greatest  scourge 
of  aiaukind.  Ko  sentiments  but 
what  are  approved  ^>y  an  ufiprin- 

^     ciple3  despotism  would  reach  the 
j9cx.t  generation  I   and  these  s^tlj 


merits  wcul3  hp .  p^nfcd  "jzhQ  thrh^ 
minrts  by  .Encans  of  tbe  press,  wirb  a 
faclh.ly  "acver  possessed  liefore  Jibe 
discovery  6{  printing. 

**Lci,  mV  h^xe.  obsrr^'e,  (po^nti-* 
nufs  tjiis^anihiaied  and  cnligbtentd 
pre.ichcr,)  that  the  contrast  of  Ktig- 
iand  with  France,  in  point  ofmoraU 
and  r^/igioh,  ifr  one  ground  of  hope 
to  ihcdcvqut.mind  in  these  dark  ai.d 
troubled  ^iincs.  Oii  this  subject  I 
have  beard  but  one 'bpin ton  from' 
good  meu  who  hisiVe  visiied  the  two 
count  riii*s; .  The  cba*  «xter  of  England 
is  to  be  estipaated  particularly  from 
w  hat  may  i>e  called  the  middle  eia>s 
Qf  society,  the  most  numerous  ck>s 
in  all  nations^  and  more  numerous 
and  innueutialin  England  than  in  any 
other  nation  of  Europe!  The  Warm 
piety,  the  active  btrnevoknce.  and 
the  independent  and  manly  thmking 
which  are  fouti^  in  this  class  4o  en- 
courage  roe  in  the  belief  thai  En- 
gland will  oot  be  fbrsakeo  .'bj  God 
in  her  solemn  struggle,  f  fee]  mr- 
s^.if  bourvd  to  all  na I  ions  by  the  ties 
of  9  common  nalure,  a  common 
Father,  and  a  comhaou  Saviour.  But 
I  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  England : 
for  I  believe  that  there  Christianity 
is  exerting  its  best  infiuenees  on  the 
human  character;,  that  there  the 
periectiops  of  Buman  nature,  vb'it^ 
donr^  virtue,  and  piety,  are  fostered 
by  excel leri  institutions,  and  are 
producing  .the  deKgbiful  fruits  df 
domestic  l>applaess,  soda]  order,  and 
general  prc«p)crity.  It  is  a'  hop^e 
which.!  could  'net  resign  without 
anguisti,  that  the  ^^  prajers  and 
alnii"  6f.  England  ''will  come  up 
for  a.  ro'cnidrial  beibre  GoJi^'*  lind 
will  obtain  for  her  his  sure  proteo 
tionf  against  .ihe  comnion  eneiuy  of 
the  civil i^  worjd,** 

We  haye  dwelt  the  longed  upon 
this  subject  on.  two  accounts.  First, 
w«  wished  to  sh^w,  and  w'e  shew  it 
with '  gfafitudc  *  to   the  "  ptoleaii ng 

powei 
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2,0,&'EJ  p  ;pi,  I.lT.E,a^  T|J  flfiy 

raw^r  qf  Pirovidencc,  that  there  is        "  Fred^rici  Miinteri  5- 

yet.anpthcrp/eTs'.anianpch«''rj)e<)ple  D.  et  Tr6f.' *P.  O.  S1&*Tftittl^'i  arc?^ 

h5;$id^^^lliosr,of  Enjjlancf^ '  wh'ich're'-»  •''tleftcr  ofFfcdei'lck  Ktd^f/blshdp^ 

main  'uuloiu-lie'id  by  \he  tyihimyi  of  of  Zealand/ '&c.'  to  'the  fe*b^  Wv4"** 

Cqrsican  ^despptfsm— and    "'da/'e'  to'  rend  tt!c afthbib'hop  J.  A.'littdWbws-'J^. 

pulijijl?  hu  enormouH  list  of  briiiirs  ic/o'n  t^o' artclciH  ' i^cd^l%b6cal"^' 

in  liif  pwp  face,  aii^  in  the  face  'of  ni^jnumcnis."'   Qriedf  tbttW,  ttipf-^' 

tfcc   world  j  anJ   secoi^dly,  we  are'  p»>>>ccl  t6hc  a  SaVdasCapiHw/tsfle**^ 

a'luiou^  ijiat  our  cpuntryiren  should'  tertniiled  to  be  a  Icad^tibulb;  wHh' 

ajore  generally  "uuderstanJ,,    IhaH  the  nanaV  inscribed  upou  It'  of .Vk*'** 

ticy^siSra  to   do,  that  in  spiie  of!  tor  blihdp  Of  Carihagei'dndiicfi<i*; 


«ir  th^  violence  of  the  American 
tvar  pany  and  all  the  Influence 
vbich  French  intrigue  t\?s  produced 
aiJTongii  ihein,  the  Oiiitcd  States' 
have  filill  to  boi^st  of' a  hunrcrous 
abd .  eiilighicocd  multitude,  who 
5qve  resisted  the  Circean  cap,  and 


appctrs  to 'be  of  the  date  A.^Dc"^ 
646;  which  lea^s  the  wriiA-inl^^i'- 
very  erudite  *  and  cbtrdiW  inqui^ 
into  the  history  of  this  most  an*^ 
dent  ch arch.  The  other ^ ^  antiqCMi 
is  an  onyk,  intended  94  it  iA  sdppVised 
for  a  Tftt,^,  having  cngraveti  topoo  tC 


are  duly.  ?,live  to  the  oifrit  or  tlK>se    an  anchor  betu^rn  i\yo  f)ff)e»>  with 
^uffcj-icio;*  and  sacfifires  which  the     the  \ftttn  IHCOTserirfngaaan  in 

Earent  isle  has   for   so'  niany  years     --^'-'' ^^.t^^c^, — ...Bi^i.-. 
ccn  Riv'.taiimio;  to  preserve  (he  ba- 
!3ti\cc\of  the  moral    and   political 
worI{3^  and   to  save  it  from  ship- 
^T^ck  and  ruin. 
.^  The  Gjcrman  pres^'  ha^  not   af- 


•criptkm  around  the  ftgorw.  Biithof^ 
Munter  considcirs  this  gem>  which 
was  brought  from  rhe  Cfrst  fo 
Rome,  as  ttaving  belonged  to  sdfn« 
Cliristian  in  the  third  •  or  fotirth 
century;   and  throw*  forth' a  pfro- 


fordcd  VJs' Aiuch  tipon  biblical  and     found   knowledge  of  ecelesiantical 
theplpgical  subjects  that  is  entitled     antiquity  in  deciphering  tfce  «ym< 


\o  ,our  commendaTiou.  We  have 
already'  observed  that  the  divines 
ani  pipofegsors  ot  this  part  of  Europe, 
bav^.  too  generally  concurred  in 
Jowcring  both  the  aiitbtj/ity  and 
genuinenc$s  of  the  sacred  scriptiirr  s. 


bols.  He  ilrst  remarks  eeDcertiiFig 
the  anchor,  that  where  it  tx:cur<  oa 
Christian  gems  it  has  no  tnghtid 
reference  to  hope,  but  hf  ^sed'to 
denote  the  tranquillity  4n^  yt^f  bf 
Christian  believers,  aHsing  ffohi  tbd 


espepaJly  lliose  of  the  Old  Testa-    grace  of  Christ,  and  the*  benefits  of 


pent : Vsuch  especially  are  M'.  M. 
Jvichhoru,  Rosenm'dllcr  and  Paulus. 
lience,  too,  the  Hebralsche  My- 
jthologie  dcs  Allen  'imd  Neuen  Tes- 
ii?nK;n,ts/*  "The  Hebrt\v3fylhologj 
of  the  ( )!d  and  New  Testaments"  of 
Professor  A  Itdorf  of  Bau^er;  as  also 
th^  *'Excursen  zum  Buche  Joftas," 
'I  llemarlcs  on  the  Book  of  Jonas,'* 
.biy  M.  Go^dhorQ  of  Leipsic.  who 
regards  the  >vhoIe  as  tradition,      n 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with 
9  brief  notice  of  a  very  curious  an- 
tiquarian letter  ^rom  a  Danish 
b^Ucp  to  a  Sv^edish  ircLbil>hop. 


the  gospel  t  tbougi)  he  aditsks  itiat 
in  succceditig  pmods  h  ^M  ittt- 
ployed  as  an  eflfiblem  of  hbpe.v  :The 
anchof  is  often  ieen  r>n  the'|;efMb 
and  monuments  of  the  early  Oiirii^ 
tians;  with  the  myatiedt  m»A 
IXerS  inscribed  t»n*  it,' HAd  ite 
ri^ht  reverend  author,  iii'i>rder«iii> 
exprain  the  antique  bdt^-ei'  Mm, 
quotes  from  the  afMient  fatti«r&  -of 
the  church  several  passages^  in* proof 
of  lite  superstit^s  yevercnoe  to 
whieh  t^^ey  held  tbls  word;  whicb  is 
Greek  iar'jish,  aff vuell "M  Ae  fi^e 
ofafish,'\>y  whith  tht»y  tifteo'<Wai]g- 
»■--••  '    ...  'w^/.*  ..^  DiftttSd 


pwc 


F£)|tWJ^»:I#rTEIA;'Kli»& 


mated  the  faviour  of  the  world. 
^  P^cis  noifiims,  we  air  fold,  secundum 
apilUUionem  Grcecam  in  uno  nomnief 
per  stn^uias  lititrfLs  h^bam  sancto^ 
rum  nominum  coniineU  *<"Tlie 
vrord^sh,  va  Grce)^,  contaios  in  its 
diffijrcpt  letrcra  ?  grout>^  df  'liolf 
caiDet/'  CoDsideripg  eapb  letter 
^  KigJvling  for  ^  <iiMinc^,/)vord 
1X8^  waK  made  to  signi/y  I^<3'o^f 
St^itrro;  0iou  Tio^  2of»;f :  in  EijjgUsh, 
^psQS^  Ci^^X,  ^oi{  pif  (i^od,  Sayiour. 


Concerning  the  gecn  in  qnrstio!! 
he  does  not  oOcr  any  Tcry  dt^ 
cided  opioion  :  but  inclines  to  thni 
of  Znpius,  who  soppojics  that  sti)€ic« 
of  thisTcJnd,  set  in  rings,  were  used 
in  the  marriage  cerenr>onic8  ol  the 
ancient  Ckri^um  -,  ivliile  the  natore 
of  Ihe  engraring  and  the  shape  of 
the  letter^  f^i^: »« -r^fXM  JlP  the 
third  or  fourth  centuij  of  the  Chriw 
t^aper^. 


J./.:  .'- 


::    f  ^ 


...  \.  ■:  '.lii  lo'  ,  • : 

*f-   \    'to     »#  .r^• 
"ff'  -;  ,;i  <'•.  .'  ■      • 
t.-  ..4     //     :;^.>      ' 
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/.^^'^ 

'.*  flV^Ju.-.j. 
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1    f  y  •«.«♦* 

T^^ 
^...a 

ph¥Sk:ai«  and  mathematical; 

.  T  *      • 

>              •• 

^>lfat;if»5  «  Sfc/2*X  efiAe  chitf  Proifii'clibns  ofWdncf,  Geirmd^^'   *; 
'■'      '  *     ;    '  Italy,  America.    '       '  *  </"    "^ 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the 
interdict  to  ^U  correspondence 
between  England  and  France,  we 
have  received  various,  numbers  of 
the  "  Journal  General  de  Medicine 
de  Chirorgie,  de  Pharmacie,"  &c. 
tome  of  which  contain  articles  of 
po  small  moment.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  foreign  drugs  has  called 
forth  the  ingenuity  of  various  prac? 
titioners  to  provide  indigenous  sub- 
stitutes^ among  others^  M.  Lotse? 
leur  Deslonchamps  has  published 
fln  able  paper,  *'  Sur  la  possibility 
de  remplacer  rip6cacuanha  par  Irs 
racines  de  plusietirs  euphorbes  in* 
digenes."— »"  On  the  possibility  of 
replacing  ipecacuanha  by  the  roots 
of  several  varieties  of  native  euphor- 
bium:*'  and  the  researches  of  the 
writer  seem  to  have  been  crowned 
with  tolerable  success.  We  als« 
meet  with  a  well  related  case,  given 
lanonyraously,  of  hemoptysis^  arising 
from  m  suppression  of  the  hsemor- 
fhoidal  flux,  removed  by  a  restora- 
tion of  the  letter  evacuation.  There 
is'  a  singular  article  contributed  by 
M.  Carron,  entitled,  *'  Observations 
sur  les  efFets  dangereui  de  I'onguent 
citrin,  administr6  ^  grandes  dones, 
et'saos  pr£cauti<)n  dans  le  trarte- 
ment  de  la  gale.'*^ — ''Observations 
on  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  d« 
trine  ointment, '  used  in  large  doses, 
and  without  precaution,  in  the  treat- 
meat  of  itch,"  M.  Carron  con- 
ceives^ that  the  oit^tmen^  here  rtr 


ferre d  to,  which  is  a  mercuria!  pre* 
paration,  if  largely  and  i^cautiousl/ 
employed,  as  in  cases  of  inveterate 
itcli,  will  drive  the  disease  from  the 
furface  into  the  interior,  and  pro- 
duce what  he  denominates  a  reper« 
Cusiiop  of  the  morbid  matter — ri- 
peraission  du  vires  p^drique;  evi- 
dencing itself  by  a  long 'series  of 
chronic  maladies  ^  while,  if  employ- 
ed m-  the  same  planner  in  recent 
cases,  it  will  produce  appearances 
which  have  a  near  resemblance  to 
those  of  syphilis,  and  are  rather,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  the  mercury,  than>  to  any 
ipetastasis  of  psora. 

Pr.  V^lh,  aoring  his  residence  in 
Turkey,  hat  ascertained  the  porni- 
bility  of  inoculating  for  the  plague, 
and  producing  a  disease  of  great 
mildness.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
he  combines  the  pestilential  virus 
with  variolous  nrus,  the  gastric  juice 
of  frogs,  or  oil,  and  then  anoints 
any  part  of  the  body  with  it,  so  that 
the  morbid  matter  is  introduced  into 
the  system  by  absorption.  We  know 
that  various  diseases  of  very  differ- 
ent natures  have  been  equally  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  plague ; 
and  we  do  not  exactly  understand 
what  species,  or,  we  may  say,  kind, 
IS  here  adverted  to;  nor  are  we  told 
the  proportion  which  the  virus  em- 
ployed was  allowed  to  bear  to  the 
otherlngredients  j  nor,  %o  loosely  is 
the  pp^r  written^  have  we  any  de- 
daratioo 


r??q 


F^Q^mipjt^,  inm^Tim^ 


cltrRt)on..nMde  aa  tcthe  btfiw^cial 
<5ffect  ot  Ruoh  ji  practic<?:j  for  we  ftr^ 
no  where  told  that  it  will  act  as  a 
preveotyyc  agaiosC  the  attack  of  uar 
tujral  plague,  ...-,. 

,  r  Trait6  de  1' Angine  de  Poiuine/' 
&c.  •"  Trcftlise  oq  the-  /kngtoaPrc- 
toris.  By  E.  H.  Dcsportes,  M,.Dv" 
The  waiter  has  very,  fully  eiaertd 
into' the  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
Sirttb  a  view  of  distinguishing  it  from 
•sthma*  and  various  affections  of  the 
tieait^  J¥itb.  wUich  it- 19  fieqijenilj 
,  <{oafouuded  :i  bui  a&  to  it,3  c^iiise,  or 
mode  of  cure,  he  has  added  little  tQ 
ibc  modest  ob^rvatioQS'ol*  Ijeber- 

4m»  .   . 

''  Jlftchecclies  de  Physiologie  ct 
<k  Chiiaie  Patbologiques,*'  fipc*  *♦  P^r 
thplo^icnl  Inquiries  io:  Physiology 
gild.  Cjieiiilstry. .  By.  P.  H.  Ny^tci>> 
M.D,  Pjrvfe*sjDrof  Maleria^jyieldicar 
fltc. .  This  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to 
ih^  very  exceil cut  work  of,  AL  JBi* 
iriial,."SurUViecUaMort,"  ''Ou 
Jbife  and  D^lb/*«  U  is  divided  iixto 
£ve  sections.  Tlie  firU  treata  of  iho 
fffccts,  produced  on  the  animal  ecor 
ironiy  by  the. presence  of  gasses  in 
the  ^DgMUicoiis-  system.  The  second 
€l|^4P(unt'9  ■  iiuo  the  ciKmlcal  ph^nor 
nieua  of  respiratloa  in  disease;^  The 
ibird  oot  ices  the  changes  tliat  oocur 
\&  the  secretion  of  urii^e*  The  fomnb 
bas  fox  its  object  an  examination  of 
ylt«]  prop^tus^ after  the  extinciioa 
of  the.  general  life/'  In  4he  fiftji  the 
auUior  dispasses  tl^e  cause  of  the 
sti^i><;ss  by  which  the  limbs  ar^e  coa* 
tractfd  for  some  liaie  after  dcatb» 
The  whole  distCovera  tpucb.  iogo- 
buity#  ^ud  9a  ;ictive.. spirit  of  iie* 

«earcb*  .     -.  . 

.  The  "Bibliotcca  Italiana''  s^iU 
iX>iHiua^s  to  be  publiiihed  under  ihp 
cditx>rsbij)  of  j^,  J^S.  £.  Julia.  W^ 
do  MOt  perceive'aDy  arucL9:«.hp.wrver, 
tbat  oeedsto  detain  us  wi.Ui. parti- 
cular notice  in,  the  laat  tbn^  O^fiv 
boTK  .Ouc  of  the  oMttt  tiAgttUr  <2a4C^ 


IS  tbat  of  an ;  e^tm-ulerine.  fetoi, 

conceived  in;  (be  left  bom  of  Falo- 
piu^  \\ni  boiies  of.which>  after  haV' 
ing  remainei.  theie  for  twq  years, 
were  sncQetisively  discharged  tbtougb 
the  recti^xn.  Tliif  iDt^moir  «as  ooa)» 
nranicatcd  by  M.  M.  Yakra  and 
Uoagna*  ^jjduch  pain  had  for  a  long 
time  U?eo  pfeyioasly.  fcl^.  ia  tt^e  ir- 
gioo  of  the  sacruoh  accompanied 
wilb  diarrbisa  and  tenesmus:,  there 
was  mucb  Ipcal  inflammation,  suct 
(;et(ded:by«ippnrotipa  qx^^vjg  «• 
tbe.  adioipv»g,  paus*..  «n4  -H  .l^W^ 
4a  opiioin^  w^s  fofov^d.  i^t^  \ha/ecr 
iunx:  ih/e  discharge  of  ^ofus  was 
alw£ty$.  acQc^ip^'^idd  wsih,  pun4eo$ 
an4  bloody^  ^aj»ie^  .  Xhe  cfi^t'tqrr 
«oin#tC(l,favQyyca}jly.  ..  .'  '  j  , 
.  jyL  Leowtlp  Voiidoai,  ]l4r  I^.  at 
TVteste,  who  U^y  pQhiL»h<rd-  aiS^xxi 
c)a:i^ncatiivi  o£.thp,inaxqc.i^  lue^icsj 
ha*  riradirtttl.a.prcispeciu^^o^^Mf<yk 
.  he  is  about  tp^biiug.tbrwarilbjF  s^b»: 
scription-,.  rii.titlcd. ''  Da  %4i!!u%  ^ 

Causis  Morbort^  pe^  f^^yfkfk  ^ 
dagatis."  .  £rom  xhe»  ua^un^  .^.-^bc 
Pfof^pectus^.and.^ie  wdi-ki»o^n,tar 
ient3  of  Dr,  Vordptli»  it  (U^ocqi^  t« 
be  a  \sork  qi  tn^iL  ,    .  ^ 

.  "  ClimqMe.Cijjcnrgj(^aJf,..9a.JJ&c- 
molres  ^t  Ob^^arwatiqns  dp  ClMr^gi« 
Clinique,'V &<:..,  f*;Cijnic4„C4iirurr 
gi^ } ,  or-  Memqi^  pnd:  Ob^^^a^opc 
CM)  .Clinical  .%vkrgei;Vj;  ^d  oih^.^tir 
ject*  j5cl;MJPg  $0  the.HcaUi?g- Arv 
By  Ph.  J.Peltei^i„  Cunsulting  4>irr 
geou  of  ib^ir  ioaperi^l  a«^  Roj^ 
Af  ajefttic^  ,Mf«*Pr  of  tWi  Jtpg^  sf 
iUiUQiXTtt  an4rQC,  ti\^  Fr^ich  ^a&ti- 
■  tote,  aiHli:Mkf:SuTg|[^(?n^o£  th^  \i^qui 
Dieu/'  3.v/3^»  ^Vi(^  t^i^  ia:tl^^U 
literary.  pjx.^ttp^  of,  ^  \^(era^  j^i 
his  profoiiBiQn: //  F(>rty.  years.  |u£  vcc- 
fleiQtiep/'Q^iieryQ^il.  P/;lilt«aj^^,"  Wae 
paatwf^  Vl  fiiVfiO  .pcrapi^jA^y  U^ W 
opiqioas*>*! :  He  hai^  iiui^  qH^v4»ie4 
|he»dxW:<>f  .^grpiCQi  a»fl  jo^r  ^ 
-the^  XolMm^s  ifm  specii$»eH^bebapi 
j^t  <^*;lp'yjQdtiijRj^:«^«in,y  T^^ 

articks 
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amefe|?ii«  gtm!  m  tW  fMn  of  de^^ 
Uef^e4  memoirs,  rather  than  of  eon*^ 
htcted  essays  5  and  they  evidently 
Jiscpvei'  close  attenticm  to  the  dii- 
•ii«tit  subjects  upon/ which  they 
tteat,  ^etber  with  original  and  ?a« 
liiUA^ld  ideas. 

>^  hi  ^andng  at  the-  liedidaV  and 
cheEniCir! '  productions  oC  GenDany, 
Mre  have  observed  among  tlie  most 
▼lettable  of  those  that  have  occurred' 
to  tsis,  ^  Observatioiia  oci  tiie  causes 
df  Insalabrtty  and  contagtoA^  that  tx* 
iqUid  during  the  wiiitev-season  from 
1 8p5-to  1  Bob  icrtbe  af^fbolatory  bos- 
utal^of  Vienna,  and  the  stiitionaVjr 
So^rtal-of  the  Josephina  Academy  $  • 
bjr  M.  ftotfsaaie  Chamscru :  -^'  *E»- 
aay  <^n  Medical  Literamre;  addressed 
io  th^  i^edical  stndientsai  Strasburg;^ 
by  M.Vilfors':*'  and  seve|al  of.  the 
articles'  commtioicated  in  *'  Hufo* 
ISftid'fi  Jbunfa],*^  especially  M.  fieck- 
cf%  ^  Pathological  Observations  f* 
Iftid  fta  article  on  the  employoeot 
of  arsenieas  a  fabrifuge. 
-  The  Medical  -Socie^  of  Brasselr 
has'  proposed  for  the  ensoing.year 
(1819)  a- gold  medal  of  the  valne  of 
^900  francs  to  the  anther  of  the  best 
cUMttation  onihe  follovriiig  subjects. 
^'-1;  What  is  tbenatore  and  cause 
0f  the  dfoease  knoarfvbv  tho  name 
of  yeHow  iever?  2.  What  are  the 
i»yi[nptt>m^  that  eaieiitially  cbaracr 
Wh^  this  fever?  3.  Are  the  yel- 
ibwtiess  and  black  vomit  to  be  re- 
giu^^d  aa  eAential  or  characteristic 
aymptotds  of  the  disease,  or  mei^Iy 
ariiclcideiMai  ^rmpfcxn^?  4.  Is  the 
fciyer  cdntagioua?  5.  What  are  the 
t^iiB  cf  protection  ^gainst  it?  6, 
Wb«t  are  the  moat  eiftctiial  meana 
of  ^Tt)"  The  quiescion  it  open  to 
tiib  world  at  large;  biit  the  lao- 
goage  mo^t  be  l4tki  or  French. 

We  are  aoiry  to  perteive^  that  io 
fti^tiy  'par^  of  tjhjs  eontinent  U»»e 
is  almost  as  much  ant&pbthy  to  the 
tue  of  f  iMhiiMie^y  A$  iuif  bMi  ^a- 


tiifestild  tytnaiiy  periona  In  oor  own , 
country.    At  Stiaaburg  the  resist* 
anee  Uras  so  intractable/ that  the, 
prefdct  thought  it  bi^  duty  to  pabf-. 
lish,  in  the  momh  of  Mfl;)r,;a& edicts* 
declaring,  that  every  honse  m  which . 
the  smail-*poxKhQ«iIdl  appear^  la  coii- 
sequence  of  r<^sing  te  admit  of  vac^ 
cinatioli,  should  be  ctit  oflT  from  all. 
communication  ^th  the  resf  of<  the 
itihabitaDta/  so  long  as  the  disease 
continued  ^  he  also  ordered  «>ln<t  ta  > 
t!?  regiilatly  made  out  of  the  refrae-. 
tory, :  for  the  uae  of  the  miniater  of! 
police. 

'*  Vrm\€  de  rEdueauoa  dea  Moo- ' 
tons/'  &c.  <•  Treatise  on  Breeding 
^heepjto  wtilch  are  subjoined^  eight 
large  tab]es,.shettring  themdna,  ua«- 
der  common  oianag^ment^  of  aog» 
menting  and'  ameHoraiing  a  flock 
ipto  wbich  rams  of  the  parcf  race, 
have  been  introdoced,  &c.  ByM-, 
ChambondeM/'  l^v'oU.  8vo.  Farra»« 

"  Insrrncrton  sur  les  B^tesa  Lata<v* 
et  particolieremeot  sur  le>^  race  d»< 
Merinos/' &a  '' Esaaysoo Anlronii. 
that  produce  «t)olt  asid  paitiodarlf » 
on  the  race  of  Meriooa^  cout^nio^ 
tbe^  mode  of  raising  good  4odii»  atid< 
of  ihcrca«ing  and  managing  them*hi. 
health  aod  disease.  Fubliabed  ^^ 
order  df  the  Minister  of  the  laterior^ 
and  drawn  up  l^v  M*.  Teasier,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Iasti(ute%*'    8Vo.  Patia^ 

It  apprar»,  from  the  aboveu  and- 
other  publications  of  a  similar  na«^ 
ture,  that  the  important  subjeot  to' 
wfatcb  they  refer  is  at  prescsii  be- 
coming- fasliiooable  and  popular  in 
France.  Tho  author  of  the  firat 
takes  a  co^npreheasive  view  of  the 
genus  ovis  throughout  its  chiaf  va» 
rietieaj  ani)  gives  somewhat  <>f  an^ 
elaborate  history  of  the  manage* 
mant  of  aheep  in  early  as  w«11  aia 
ki  modern  times ;  'and  tenniaatea 
his  observations  witb  various  peac* 
tleal  remarka;  many  of  them  vaki^ 
$^jUkd  impaaunt^  on  the  adva^^ 
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♦agrr  of  crossing,  anil  the  best  vn-^ 
rt^'ties,  and  modes  to  be  porviicd'fbr 
this  purpose.  •  ITie  ^ritcr  of  tho 
•ecoDci  confines  hit  observAticni?  to 
the  Mermo  variety  alone,  or  nearly 
to,   and  only  adds  a  ie^v  hints  of 

^  cKKisequenc^,  and  veil  wortk  attend* 
Ing  to,  Qpoa  the  diseases  of  sb^ep, 
rarw  for  chdostng  or  forming  good 
•hepherd^  and  training  slteq^-dogsi 
to  the  previous  treatises  of  M .  Gil- 
htrrt,  M^Haaard,  and  M.  Dtmhtxtton, 
aE  df 'whicfa^'vs  diircted  to  -the  same 
fioliiri  aiifl  issiiing  from  the  aanie 
quarter,  liaVe.>t>eeii  successtvciy  pa- 
tfoniaed  by  the  French  gofcrnment. 
r*"' Philosophic  ZJoologiq^M,"  kc, 
* '  Zoo  1  ogi  cal  .Philosophy ;  or  -a  n  JExs 
pn^ition  of  tbosf  consivlerHtioas^'iiicfa 
»elate  n>  the  Natural  Historf  of  Ani^ 
niaUi  to  the  diretsity  of  their  on- 
ganizatioDV  antt  of  the  fctculties  de»- 
4tTrd'froni  it  |<-Co  the  physical  causci 
whtcfa  ns^iDtainlife  within  thdm, 
anA  gTve  to  Hie  movements  which 
dkiy  'perfbrra'^  to-  those,  io  short, 
whiefr  pn>dtioe'  either  the  ffidtng  or 
-the  tritfelloet  with  which  they.may 
beeodued.  By?'.  B.  P.  A'.  Lamanck, 
Pnofessor  of  -Zoology  in  the  Museum 
df^Natural  Hi«5iory;"  5:c.  /2  vols.  ffw. 
ftria.  "This  'wurlr  contains  nltioh 
iogeodiftysind  natorat  research^  hot 
k'ia  in- ti^i^' respects  ioosc  andrin- 
ODtfdosfVCT  '^  We  admire-  M*  La* 
..fiiarck'*s  asffcmWage  of  facts,  J^ther 
thtB  bis^ohain  ofvreasoning  concerii- 
iang  th:rmj  flnd  think  him  a  bettbr 
Adept  in:  pulhng  doMti  (fae'classrd-> 
cation ;  of  .others,  than  io'-butlding 
op  one  for  himself.  Ja  oar  present 
hmtted  '  kDOvt'lcd^e,  bowevoc,:  ef 
zoologicfli  philosophy  it  has  a  strong 

'  ehiini  to  be  rtad  by  every  iovef  ead 
indagatdh-  nf  nattirc ;  and,  'a$>  stKh, 
we  stTtjngly  rpcommend  it,  and 
•boold  lik«  to  see  a  versioB  of  .it 

.  into  onr^oWD  langoage.        -  -.?-  • 
**  Memoires  sur  les  BlephantffVi- 
▼ans  et  fovsilei*^"     **  Mtiankt'-Jon 


living  and Ibasile Ek^hmitsw  I^C 
Covier,*^  Bed.  Jbi^  and  variopf  oibe« 
articles  of  a  aimikr 'kifid,  atfd  4)lpe^ 
daily  a  pap^rj^n  Che  great. Mmo* 
dontoo, .  or  Mammorb  of  th^  Qbio 
and  several  ot^r  piacea,  and-  ^  ge^ 
neral  sketch  of  tbe  history  of. .-tho 
fossile  bony'  paits  of  the  Pitchy* 
dermata,  ace  commur^icatcd  itt  thie 
eighth  volume  ofi-tbe  "  ARualea^dtl 
Museum  d'Histotre  Natunelle)*- and 
collectively,  tbey  etilai^e  to  a  iwry 
contiderable  extent:  the  boudds-of 
natural  history,' and  famtab  «ia  «it^ 
a  prodigioQsrfitfMl  for  moidiiatiaQb 
It  is  timly  wonderfnl  to  ob#ervcv 
fmm  tbis  extraordinary  work«  *4be 
gteat  numbei'ef  geiiera,  species,  aod 
•varieties  of^atmi^  of  alalosl  every 
dass  aod  order,  which  have-^MroKrrJy 
existed,  -aixioo  longer  appeac  ea«- 
tant. 

t  ^^  Systen»Se«oel  deft  Vege^ai»;' 
Ire.  *f  SexQoil  System  of  Ve.g)etai- 
ble8,Brc..by^b:  Ljnneiis,  traj^ated 
for  the  first  if  me  inio  Prenchr  bf 
N.  Jolyclerc».i^iMritus  Prolesaorof 
B<*1les  Leirriea,.  Mathematics  €be- 
miMry;  and  Natoiail  History.**  3vol$. 
8vo.  Fbe  appearastfe  of  ibia  work 
siiificieotiy  proveatbe  geottiae  foerit 
of  the  sysieoKit  >nad^akc9  to  «tc- 
xiactilise;  fdr  tiH  of^klo  no  a^ralcm 
of  plants,  butr^hat  of-Touttie^faH**, 
wieis  aliowtdaay  flortof  eredjt:i«any 
par t  of  Fraooei  aad  itwatf  r^idod 
as  a  sort  ioFvpresnmptiDQ.tp^pUioe 
the  system f>f  the  Swede  aa  a  )o«ei 
with  «hat  of  the  Ftencbadan.  I^k 
present'  edtiiot>-haa  a  co^stdera^ 
ad^aatag^  over  variooa  oibeia  iik^fUf- 
ferent  cotuitxi^)  la  being  eiukliad 
with  tha-neic  matMsr  oekkrtad  ^n>m 
diAereht  bbtanistt'foy  Murrafj  Rer« 
soon^  rand  ^Wiidenpw;  a  usefal  ia* 
troduetory  di^icr^tioiw^miii  ncies^ 
and  acDDCordancci  wHb  fbe^meibod 
of  •i;ouKaef<>rb  aodlbe  natoral  ftoii- 
itct  of  Ju.ssfctt? » 

;-«'f  Plaaieai&yuMMiMea,**  te^^r- 
«<  £quinoxial 


TQTtVW^  XITB^Q^lttlE^B 


i»idf 


fcoV'ttieMmd'^'^^y  ^c  prorinoeai 
ol^llie  Divaccai,  OB^fnona,  and  Nttw 
B«radon8>  in  thei  rAodet  ^of  Neir 
^i^adt;  Qnweo,  amd  ^a^, .  oo  the 

M^koii  ^d;  the  Riven  of^tfaer  Aai»* 
£1Q(V8;    B$F  AlesandorilQcnlioldf  ftnd 
Jliln6Boapiand/*  ^voU; slargsr £o\\(%, 
Wh&'^nta^  of  thfsc  Bwst'  ^fxcen^ot 
4<<i»^el)frd  and  fiiiibsof^ers  stmids  d<s*- 
Mf^eSdlr  high  QV^r'ati*  Europe  and 
jktmvkA,  Of  the'pn»entwork  there 
l^ire  )^p{»6aredbo«)f  fi^eenilunab<*.n: 
4to^iecinid  t oluiBey '  boweyer,  may 
|i««xp«cted  to  :be  ciifnpleted  in  a 
few  iViomhd.    •  The  ^  two  conjointly 
iirHl«on^ule  Uie^sixth  part  of  t\» 
t^veUof  ihi!i  iHa«irkns.  palr^tra- 
Vi*hi  pn-fiyritted  ar  .tiieir  own  ex- 
'^i^  for  (he  piinposcs  •  of  niiCural 
philosiophy,    and    accompanied    for 
'y«;Ht«  wirh  inconcervabfe  privations 
•<Hkiiddngers.    1  he  pbnfS'  iilone  col- 
4emed^  prepared,  atid  dried,  roost  of 
^em^on  <ic9crtpc% nmoQut  tonearly 
>^!^f^'  thoQiiaiui  tpedmientf;     Those 
-«)i«ady  pnblittiedi  amount  to  five 
tidndred/  ail  inerreaiing,:  either  tor 
ihektise  in  domextic  «ocmonay,  by 
nht^  jutVfnA  i)(>3^4«i»>  or  by  their 
Matty  %6  faniHies,  wbtoh  they  etd- 
TdUlara  or  o6infdete;     it  woqld  be 
.4inf>4dsible,  however,  lo  commimi* 
iemeiito  tiie^piiMicva^icbeairiedge  of 
^jdid  iirhote  tif  these  botanical  bbmirs 
vQpeti'tbe'presetU  nuigf^cent  scale; 
'artul  4>6i»ceJ  t^mche  ccMnpletion  of 
'Hiii^se  n4tnne«;.the  remaiodfr  yp^iW 
'^jfppear  in  a  sepairate^Miork^in  octave, 
^it4io€it  fii;nn;d/to  be  entitled 'Aai»a 
t4^(^$mi  el  Spitcki  Phiaamtm. 
i'"-  '^  Dziamtarioni<sttf  phttieiirs  £<tpe- 
'C^  d<^-Kn4t/'  &€f.''  fr  Dissertatioiis 
^^  aev^al  new  specie^  of  Fad, 
.-iMiihrheirdescripumiti))  Latin  and  in 
:'Fr^tfdi.  By  M.  LaoWMiroox/'  P&nis. 
-I'^bU  4t&.     Tbis-  ii ' accompanied 
with    thirty -six    neatty,   engraven 
^r^ttH,  and  cwifiUnalca  thft  tni  faa- 


dcnliB'of  miotber  spkiftdSd'hetanical 
workV'Mliicbj^be  ackthorjls^.desiro^i 
e£  prosecntinf,  if  he  'ahofsbl.'ine^t 
Willi  pnblicriavoun  :T<fae  acuhor  bea 
sfmnte  seeera)  yean  in  >  :coAieaiittg  bia 
inaterisls,  bas^  made  vojiageai^  va^ 
rtoos  partv  of  the  £tiropea0r4toi)ea) 
and  betides  his  own  collection  of 
kpednwiia,  h&s  been  ^awnureM  -^b 
tJiousanda  from  ali*<|«arifl^of;th« 
globei/  ......  ^> 

.  Wbibt  bpon  tbe  vegHflfbitf  klny* 
dom,  we  shall  oQde  jnofe  t:voaa)tw. 
Athinticio  notice  tbe'''Hertaa£l« 
fpnefuiMt,  or  cataiQgoe<of  Kla«l$,  in* 
digenon^  and  exotic^  cnHivaled  in 
the  Eigio  Botanic  Gfmkn  in  the 
wcini^  of  Mew  ITc^rk...  Bf  Dbvid 
Hofwack,  M.  D.  ¥.  L.  S>' .  Thb  w» 
believe  is  the  enly  pnbUe  botanicial 
instimtion*  which  the  Ubilcd  Statca 
possess.  Itvu-as  fa«inded  by  DcHoa- 
aitck  in  1WI»  and  npon  a  teale  atult 
sj>lendaur  whiob  do  iii§b  credit  m 
hift  patnotio  aptrit;  *  He  b\teodedif« 
Jtxked»  as  aa  aoademy  ler  public 
ic*cturvii,  bat  at  length'tdund  tbe  e»- 
pense  too  constdcHibleibr.  ibe  (oh 
tone  of  ad  individiKtl ;  :m  conse- 
-quenc&of  whiolv*  4>e:itoad»att«Ar 
ctfHt  to  rb6  American  ^gtoattmment; 
iBnd»  af^er^mucb^  vexatioos  delay, 
4t  wa»  at  last.  boiighi;'«».ibe^ek 
peity  <^f  f  be  state  <if  New  York,  upon 
-the  idn'  valuation  efdittleineMLiban 
74,Qau.dA}Uar8,  aiflMsugkitiiad  eoat 
its  founder  upwards  d[  I0Q>0GQ«^4- 
Thei  volume  /before  i us  rgt%'es  a^yla- 
failed  .aocoiint  iof  the  valuable  fjkMs 
,  the  establi^lnnotit  cooAatns^  together 
.  with  a  d<^criptio«  of^  the  c<M»er|«- 
loriea  -and  other  tatldinii^  l)^iongiilg 
to  It.     We  are  aorry  »^Hfr  to  ^ace^it 
.  aecompanied  by  a  toall  Mobiraeyen* 
.  titled,  "  A  Statement  ©f  Facts/,:in 
wliich  the  DoQCoTi  ap{^rently  wi|h 
mucb.  juitice,.  complHins  of  the  un- 
generous treatment  he  has^reoaimd 
from  the  Ainei  tcani  government  in 
.'llbeaak:of  hi^  propertjr^ 

"  Rechcrchci 


mi] 


mata  vatrsuxT^^L^tutau 


*9tc.    *^  Phyfieo-cbemtca}  Rwoiirobes 

'tetpeoting  the  Galvanic  Pile  |  on  the 

chemical  preparation  and  properties 

•of  Fotaiitiin  and  Sodium  ^  on  1  bit:  icH 

'OetspontioDot  tbeBoracic  Actd^  on 

ithe  fluoric;  Mariatic^  and  OfL^^tm-f 

•rialic  aciilsj  on  the  chemickt  acfibn 

•of'4ight  I  on-  vegcttahle  and  aninia] 

tiUKWy»!Kj^«KX  r  BvM\  M:  QB}'^Lxwttc 

and  Tbenard^  Members  of  the  Idflft^ 

tote^*^  &c.  a  volt.  8vo.'  Paris*    This 

•lt.»4fii4jr«a*«ahle:work(  tlie.'iiide^ 

fatigab)«»  «ptbofs  ha»^  Mlvw«d  o^p 

'Ihc>eapen6»rnts<and  opitmrniof  Mr; 

Dary  ilnKUt  ^a^  |)4«fi^2a«  vCpUr 

|i«ry  ^o  <M^  lirat .  opinioi^  f  jiviai;iii«i 

'«Kaniioition  has  to<^ce4  fjfkom,*to 

-fOMoar  widji.hiai  n^  bciievt^ig-pot-: 

•ah  and  4#da  to  be  oi|9toUic  okjrds 

e^poKtaiwiH' and  sodmiu^hnt thqy 

^  noiaooade  4o>Mfw  Oavy's  h^rpp^ 

M|dsis  i9  ffs^d  to  atvii|oma;,«jvsiHiih 

|bey^-filiU-,tu>d  'Peasotii  to  thii^-t!^,« 

eoQkpoiiHid  lof*  hydrogen  a»d  .nkK»- 

•  gfn*..  W^have  nM-er  seeo.  a.nxire 
p^lN>  lihemliif  Qoanifestisdjr  Uki»  in 
thciweaHit  vr<Nrl|p 

KcMlr  rBy  Hi  Azai&."  2  vols*.  Bvp; 

•  Paffiaw '  -Im  ahia  new  ^u»teq9  '{ho.  .nid<* 
.  i»m}3if^9ijiMf>o»f/^  of  gvavilatien 
-  aaa  eoflsfMaly  rhaaSsh^^.  and  Oie 

•liihor^/  ai  though .  wk  luWcappcaring 
tot  ktfhta,  itl  fads  iti  ewy^  eiu)fH»«<vI 
pomtvietiinied  votho  ai^c^ihil^ 
aaphy*  4tf  th<»  £pieafi^aB  sciiook  All 
^uikA9  'fftd  -cdnipetiDd  ^iea  4tfe 
IOTS(20seft  ^f  tRftooads  or  ui«inN|ta 
paH^lest  -ibe^are  perpftually  aiuj 
alternately  decx>niposing  'and  -^cooc^  > 
hiiitng  •Mh^  |[ral»d  nioiring*  poorer  is 
itii{iQlMO»;  tive  -uhfoiate  ^  corpas^les 
am  fo  ever  py\a^  in* all  ^tireotiom 

•  through  4h«  wlhole  ranges  ol'  upacOi— > 

•  and  $fm»)odli  is  9n6mte.  *    -       « 


''  BrogiauaQie  i^n  Golai.da 
j^hynqne/* :  itc*  ''iProapoetva  of.  a 
Conrse  of^Phpticss.or.an  Abalcact 
of  Lecturea  oOithe  principal  Fbaenc^ 
>«)ta{|'X>f  Natnro,  .  and  on  oertaia 
applications  of  Aiaihematical  to  pby^ 
-sical  ScfcnpfV.-i  Bfli.  Jiachette»  1ft- 
^stihuoroflhe  la^ierial  Polytodmic 
School,  and  Professor  of  Matbema- 
tics;'  8v^>'Paritfi  ^KiHaeheait^^ 
'far  ^s  wt-  are  capable  of  jadgii^  hy 
this  program,,  has  yery  sorceftfaUy 

in  faM«lectai«s^^aUie.rasi^sfr|bB 
I>weat.ilay4*qpid  i»vaqUnn'jini$tafnn 
has.;  vt^tnaatlf  .wd«,peiippic9fm# 
•Biplainad  f|Mino«2eoa.io£<igd99itiiKi 
difficulty^ .  vra.  |Klv|iof|i«rl]r>ayf|4a^  jR) 

.  *.'  Yw^4  Aa9Wi%w,r  MvA-TSw 
tiseonAco9is^...B)rJ;.ii  B,£haiid. 
tn,  I>oeHiri4SbiAosog^','!^^^^^^f^ 
Parlr.  jW*  cano!Qt-,eii^e(.ifofp,jiKi 
Ch<^dj4>^^EIM9Janfnts»r  ^.bldh  have 
uni:(ibrniiyi  a;  ieJaljoR%tO'|he  1^0^  id 
vibrat|c>nj;>wd  laod  JW4  imst^ip0ftT 
|i»a(iis^|[ntDr^Uo.«ci^^in;  iblft  ^i 
He  ha»  bi:<9l  4|idaocd  ;to  ffgrfttf^Afi 
si3l>iiMtr)o«^  thf  .e^p^na  .f^^^^t^ttoh 
datlo^  (|f  Jlha:N^ioital  lontinNiBi  apd 
is  ^eU  worthy  (Cdhe.UKier9i|M)eMir 
necrtti^it  Mii  produced j|9pii.^ :  | . 

.  .If  .D<^hi  Oieaiora  dtaMaa»9  teAsfiS 
'vOn  tho'&fttanfo  of.  fg^^  PJmaSi 
DrM'n.it}>  Jbjrorder  of  tlia.£o^wi0i 
Napoleqxi  %  ^tm  9S:rJ<9^fg  SPv 
gWrtJrs.  SThI^  iC8rD0tr-/<tfppt%i 
#^»cer  of  fS»gir>flef8,;A  flcc^^avo^^aiif  i 
Thit' di8|KVi:«(ipi|  iai^^wprtj>^  <^:>^ 
em}oent,ioai)i^M(iQ»8  fw^^iplm 
it  has  p«opm)ir(^  t^^M^iHi-WS^AlV^ 
he  speedily  4i|iqsh|ied  ^aKv  1>««4Mpvi 
toogue,  aa  >Qniaf'af  this  beaCvbaobi 
upo^  tbe.vii9p«rtaat  suhicflt  kiAiar 
cttfiica-. •►:»»-'/ •  •    .   T      /'.  ^nH*»v 

•  V     .. .  .r        ■'.   .  -  r      ..iri> .*».-.  • 

'•)       i»-^/'.«    •    .'      '♦.•••.*    •..  • 

:   '■    •'.;  '•'.:'>-    .    '  '   •-.»  t  j'j-u 

CHAPTEk 
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d^aractef  which  fnii1fe8':c»!i<jii€J*wi; 
HIi  V^rsKienco   a¥  'B)'t»*^flt«&    bad 

th6se*'telciits  v^fiidh  condftftfc  ife* 
€dnsdnlma*e  •  poluidjm.  •  At '  o'ft<3» 

and  aWays  affecting  art  ottlftttilt*d 
regaixi  for  *t>e  jVebjil^/'bld'  griat  ait 
omitSted  irt  jjfefltfiratiarimo  the^ehaM 
radem -of  niferi  ki  dr<l«f  to  •^teceU'^ 
tb^m';  ^tld  id  aec(ittirnlida«i»g;^  M»^ 
9^1ft(>  ilielf  pf^jndiet^-and'  weak^* 
iifs^d  ia  order  to  ^nd^^them  fD  Iii4 
views.  He  caresvd  thfc  foe* whom 
h*  ^fffcd.^  and  crbsHc*d  *tolm*^hom 
be  coiiW  oppress  %ilS  ltT)ptIlrtlJ^ 
H^  t6utd  45»lbrr  dazftld  l^ilU  pdmfi, 
of  cbai^i  by  Itis  mtid«Btyi  ^notd^e 
fcwpnsielf  feared  bybi*'rtgfl^^tt^  bt^^ 
Iov€f4^b^  bis  ck»ine^ei^.^>  HeCdnd* 
linled  the  regaitl  ofw^:  i^fliilil  btf 
elevated  fhotc  wbo'  tOOld  ?eokfUi« 
btHe  CO  bU  p64^ef.  :'U^  Alott^htt 
a^  hi3  actions  bsd  nt^  dtllftr  olljcct 
fftttn  hboWn  greatntts^^Dd,  ItrtU 
ad«l,  ibfet' bt^ tiacrific^  tlie  p^ple ^ 
bi)B  ifit^Wst.  '     .  * 

^  H  Ktotre  generate  d*  Eei^agoe  At* 
pais  le?  iCTnpea  lei  pliw  fecuils,  &Kv' 
"  General  History  of  Spaiiv  frdra  ttte 
rernoceit  times  to  the  ead  of  k\U 
etghternth  century. >  Sy  0;2:Def^ 
ping.**  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1811.  The 
two  VQluoies  before  us  compriae 
oolv  half  thc'task  which  tb^  learned 
amlior  has  proposed \o  him.^elf,  the 

whole 


•^' JLjL-  fnetst,^fl*  Trdpti^  et  de  fa 
l>l»ftiaeWV*  da  ^ra  'MoftSirohle  d« 
€tet%s' ih:itd«^,'  «c.**:*''^'Hfetofy  wf 
fti^^iB^gbUrfbmefn?,'  Ffbg**;  and 
Db&fthe'  Ot'fhe  'Mdnayehy  of  fhe 

*  QbtHi  lit  lt%:'  a  iffstk'  iJvhichob- 
'  t^WeHthfe  pfiiein'fh^  ^tffjVj^tkioo 

*  pi^[v>9^*  by  the  Q\mh'  bf  HTstory 
artfi'tf*  antl'ent  Litefat'iire  of  the  Ih^ti- 
tite,  In  the  y^iir  1dlt>;'  Bf  J.  Mau- 

'  dc^t.'* KVttfesbor  in- tlie  l.ycf ani  Na- 
p^mti'r  Paris;  ev<i^l«M.  Thiji 
w<>rlif  <!otf?nst>  of  t^d  piiYls.    \h  \ht 

'  flf«*  ftfe  auf bor'  give's  a  dear,  but 
UltdciW^r  h&fdry;  of  the  G<vihs,  from 
tfj^'*srah1i5fiMfcnf  ott'th^  banK$  of 
lh*fc  E«kVne,  till  the  "pi^fod   ivl>ei^ 

■  Tlifedfld^ic'  tljc'-OsfrOgoth  rendered 
himself 'hia*«fr  'of  fialy^  'and  esta- 
blt^^f  iHf  coori  at  Ravriiua,  after 
tf<c-^a*a5srntttion  df  Otdotte.  '*  Id 
ff«"|«;eM>d'  he  d^adtibes  'the'- feign 
aftd  ^etfferfsiV^  pdw^V  ^i  l^ieodorib 

'  arlUlK  1<*ngi h  5 '  and  br'ipfiy ,  fbUow's 
hJs  iiiiicefe^ors  to  the  y«*.ir'552,  «t 

'  WlTictf  period  the  dcitnthion  of  the 
G^iik  M UA\y  Is^ell  •kbV>*'n'to  have 
IHftrtJxftt^d.   "In  th<^  folt^viWig  «rha- 

*  fHt'^ef  of  Ttieodorrc,  he  appears  to 
Jia<W*"gti!«n  a  pifelu^'  of  his  own 
rriMtef  hi  <ri6gu46e,  and- whh  great 
archness.  **  Born  anaidst  barbarians, 
The6doric  had  nothing  barbarous 
but  his  name  and  oi'igin.  His  ge- 
nius Bad  advanced  se^^eral  centuries 
b^'fofe  the  intellectual  standard  of 
hh  coonlr/racn.  ^-His  early  educa- 


vm 
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whole  of  wWh  U  to  «x^ad  to  /omt  jSlc.** ,  **  l-^Bttem  «mtt^  taf^^fo^mf, 

volupaes,  tLe  remaixung  t^yo  of  PViwsia. ''vitf  Pofand/  ia'tbe  j»r 
which  we  expect  to  receive  spcedUjr.  1865*  ovo,  (se.  Bjr  J-  I^-  Giiiuffc- 
M:  I^eppiDg  distribulcs  tis  work  nancr,  51»  D«  &c.'*  8vo,  Paris.  '  Tbo 
into  four  epck:hs,  I.  The'cnfran^c  ^^ritcr  was  attach^  in  hU  profts- 
of  the  Romans  into  SpaiiiV    2l  *tie  *sioDaI  ca^^adtjto  the  mod  army  of 


tnrasloo  of  the  Golhs,^  3.  llie  in- 
yasioa  oi  the  Moors.  4.  'the.esta- 
.l>ttshm^nt  of  Christiao  kingdoms 
«an4  nations  under  one  modardi. 
like  w hold' being  preceded  by^vcrj 
.erudite  and   cautious  inquiry  con- 


France,  whfcK  in  18CK>  aud,ItK)7* 
annihilated  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
^nd  forced  the  intimidated  autocrat 
of  all  Uxe  Hussias  to  sign  the  ^iioUe 
treaty  of  Til.sit«  In  the  course  of 
this  service  Dr.  Grau^enaoer  passed 


eerping  the  Celts  and  Ibtu:ian.s;  whp     Wurtemburg^  Wurtzburg,    Heb:iC« 
'api)ear  to  have  been  the  earliest  in-     Hanover.  Hamburg,  Mecklenburg, 


habitants  ^of  the  'peninsulai    and 
vho,  from  subsequent  incprporation, 

fave  rise  to  the  Celfiberiah  race. 
fost  nations  are  in  want  of  ^  good 
general  history  of  Spain:  we  have 
already  hinted  at  this  deficiency  i|i 
noticing  Mr.  Bigland*s  late  attempt 
to  supply^  it  in  our  own  tono^uc; 
and  nil  sotoetbing  worthy  of  tile 
subject  h.is  ap|>eared  aaiongst  us  in 
an  onginat  fi}rm,  we  shoi^ld  like  to 
^sce  iSt  present  work  vernaculized 
*by  a  good  translation. 

*'  Histoire  des  Revolutions  de 
,PerKi,  &c."  "  Histor}^  of  the  Re- 
volutions in  Persia  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  ])reccded  by  a  sum- 
mary of  all  the  remarkable  events 
in  the  empire,  from  the  epoch  of 
its  first'  foundatiop  by  Cyiu^.  B? 
CPipault,-  2  vols.  8vo.  ,Pan«.  T'oU 
work  is  cOffi{>Ued  in  an  amusing  ^nd 
instructive  manner :  the  oeriod 
^hich  It  comprises  is  fuller  of  plots, 
rountcrplbts,  and  revohitlpns;  than 
a  moderh  drama;  aiid  as  there  are 
'various  tytiints,  of  various  qualities, 
almost  perpetually  rising  i^p  before 
the  historian,  wlK>se  characters  he 
has  to  pourtray,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that,  like  the  author  of  the 
preceding  work  but  one,  he  should 
occasionally  have  hit  upon  several 
striking  likenesses  of  the  pliesetit 
French  i:urcr. 
*' Lettrcs  ccriies  ^a  Allenaagnc, 


Pomerauia,  Prussia,  and  Lithuania, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Niemen:  on  his 
return  he  travi^rsed  a  part  of  ^olanj, 
and  finished  his  expcdiiiorj  at  Ber- 
lin. The  present  volume  of  .Lettcrt 
is  the -fruit  bf  these  travels*  For  the 
most  part  they  are  short  and  S4ipc|r* 
ficiaT,  though," the*  «Jyle  is  amusing* 
and  the  writer  certainly  cli^caicrs 
an  obsirrvai\t  eve.  Seine  idea  o(  the 
woeful  state  oi  Berlin  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  when  o^t  tra- 
veller was  there;  (and  certainjj  ita 
fortui;cs  nave  not  improved  sTpce 
that  period),,  the  public  instUuii^xi 
for  the  deaf- dumb  contalne4  pn^y 
twenty  resideutsj  and  that  for  the 
education  oftLebiind  only/«po-— both 
establishment^  supported  aujrah  da, 
rot,  "  at  thtj  king^s  expense/'  *  * 

"Paris  dans  Ic  dixncuvi^ine  Sic- 
clc,  &c.'*  '^  Paris  in  the  ninetcentii 
ceiituryj  or.  Remarks  of  au  Ob- 
server on  lis  upw  Institutions*  Em- 
bellishments,' Public  Spirit^  Society, 
&rc.  By  Peter  Jouhaud,  Advocr.tc^" 
8vo,  Pari^,  M.  Jouhaud  isth^^/er- 
cier  of  the  day;  lie  is  indeed  seciy* 
what  Ibss  polished  and  cIomirnt|  but 
he  rove's  over  Paris  as  wiOelj^,.*  and 
possesses  as  f)enetratlvc  an  'ii^g'fit 
into  its  cimoms,  ainiuements)|'  pa^- 
sUits,  fashions,'  an<t  whims  of  every 
kind  J  all  of  Whldiard  described  |^ 
ffty-fivB  disfinct  chapters,  anJ  man^ 
of  them  f  ith  gitit  s^irft^  i|ioiiga 


Wr^ign  tirzikrvRt. 
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sri^iyi  with  great  loyalfy-ind  cpaft- 
Itries^.*'  Arttottg  other  corit^s  facl», 
Wc  ftiid  that  the  '*  !ffM  J^,PUti  is 
'btfcorrti  SI  vast  pawh-bi'okfr's  fcsrr- 
vofr  tincfer  the  control  6f  the  go- 
vernmenr,  and  for  its  i)rdfitj'that 
•  •*  Ac  revohition  is  said  to  have  given 
a  rii'prial  blow  to  religion,*' — *'  tharl 
th^  church  Is  quilted  during,  the  ejc- 
vation  of  the  liost*^ — and. that  the 
ganibfjng  of  the  Parh, Stock  Ex- 
chddge'Ts  now  h^ld  by  an  ordon- 
nance  of  government -in  a  vacant 
church.     Sfee  cft.xyiii.  ixv.  and  liv. 

^  Histbfre  des  Femmes'Fran9aisc8 
tes  ftlus  cclebrcs,  &c/^  "History 
of  the  most  celebrated  French  Wo- 
men,' and  of  their  Infloeuce  oh 
'French  Literature,  as  the  Patroos  of 
I^etters  and  as  authors.  .By  Madame 
'deCenlifl/'  2  toU.  12mo.  This  his- 
tory descends  to  the  present  day, 
^nd  ^Ives  lively,  and,  for  the  most 
part  ve  believe,  correct  sketches  of 
the  charactjcrs  it  undertakes  to  de- 
lineate! It  includes^  of  coars^  ac- 
counts of  Ma'd  Neckar,  which  is  by  . 
no  means  a  ilattering  one,  Madame 
Cotih,'so  well  k^own  by  her  very 
excellent  romances,  of  which  the 
nmhor  prefers  her  Matilda,  though 
she  asserts  that  both  the  last  <'  are 
inflriite^y  superior  to  those  of  all  the 
nuile  writers' of  romanced,  not  ex- 
cepting MarTvauxr<»-  theMarchioocas 
do  t)efrant,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
rBspidasse,  ladies  as  well  known  to 
cwi  own  Country  as.Mad.  de  Cotin, 
from  thfe  translations  of  their  respe^- 
dvib  letters.  ^  . 

**  Sunples  Notices  Historiques, 
Sc^.**'  ''  Biographical  Notices  of  thft 
ihost  celebrated  Generals  ^ojf  foreign 
Aatiohs  0*  c*  France  excepted,)  from 
1 79^*  .^o  the  present  time.  By  Mv 
'Chftttauneuf.'*  8vo  Parts!  The  chv 
yacters  described  arer-of  Austtiaoa, 

5'  ririce  Cobourg,.   Duke  Albert  of 
,  axe  Teschcn,  Kray,  Clairfeit,  Me- 
Til,  Warmser,  Prmcc  Hobenlohe, 
1811. 


*ltirchber?,  Baron  'Bcanfifu',  tBe 
Arcliiluke  Charles,  M.^  Nancfldorf, 
Baroh  Bender,  Latoar,'  "Warteo- 
aleben,  B^Uegarde,  and  tbe£mper(5r 
Francis  H  himself.  Of  Bussians, 
Sifw^rmw,  Kor«akow,  ^uxbqvdeo, 
Lainertkoi,,.  and  Kutgsow.  ,,0f  Prus- 
sians, Frederic  William  IiriSfolleD- 
'dorf,  Kalkreuth,  Prince  Frederic  of 
Orange,  Schoenfeld,  Blucher,  and 
the  Princes  of  H*fi«ie '  Q4sse|,  arid 
Hohehlohe  Ingelfingen.  Of  Fng- 
lish,  the  Duke,  of  York,.*  tor  1  Nel- 
son, Sii"  Spilney  Smith,  Admiral 
Warren,  Sir  Ralph  A*>ercromby> 
and  Lord  Hutchinson.  Consider- 
ing that  this  volume  wa^  published 
in  IdlOi  the  writer  ^i^A^  have 
found  the  meant  tp  have  enrich^ 
ihe  ca'talpgae  with  the/hanaes  of 
Wf-Hirigton,  Grahaiii,  HiU,  and 
Moore  J— but  wp  suppose  that  thcry 
would  not  have' been  exactly  to  the 
taste  .of  the  superintendants  of  the 
Paris  press  J  or  perhaps  th^y.wiei^B 
first  placed  in  thcjgroupt,  'and  thess 
gentlemen  thought  it  their,  duty  to 
proscribe  them.  ,     ,.    ..•• 

•'  Description  .de  V£gypte;  Jtc,'* 
"  Descriptioj)  of  Egypt;  v>r..fl'Cci* 
lection  of  the:  Ohservatk^ps  and  Re- 
searches which  wiore  made  ja.J^ypt 
during  tW' ExpeditioD  ^f  the  jFrtqch 
Arm'y.^  [  published  hy  oi;d<rr  of  hii 
Imperial  Majesty,  folio,,!  at  the  Ii^i- 
DeVia^  Press,  Paris.  „  Leviaisop  (firat 
Delivery)  .Eighty  !GwInqai  .Strrling. 
On  vdlum  paper,  with^i-ogt^pUtea, 
1501. .  lliisr  is  indeed  ^ma^nific^^t 
w6rk»  and  opoo  a  trqly  xnagnificeiU 
aubject;  We  understands^ hjvt  two 
adojtiohal  levrainoni  ujll.br.^ecei- 
aary  to  complete  the.  de'aigp,  eac|i 
.of  which  will  he  stUi  xaorc'  expen- 
sive than  the  present*.  Wl^le  Jthe 
«nemy  do  justice  to  our  valour' ordi 
in  the  pages  before  us,. admitting  in 
the  preface  that  we  ani^hvlated  thetr 
fleet,  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
destroyed  all  their  schemes  by  the 
2  B  victories 


[taflj 
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¥ictoti*i^hkh%eoblaitw?d  e^ctVietn 
on  sbopft— kt  \is  nor  fife)  ^  If y  reiuct- 
anoe  inf  cmilessing  that  ih^k plfta^aft 
greai^  ai^ci  <bff{  durmi;  tbe  j^rU^d  of 
their  occtjp.ition  bi  Egypt,  ihfeir  re- 
searcbes  iiuo  U)«  ahtlquitie^,  ihatural 
history,  artd  prndaciioos  of  'ifeaC 
counir),  ft^t^t  dic  highest  honour 
<m  the  men  of  letiers  aiid  artists  who 
"Were  einpkvyecl  on  U>is  occasion. 

'•  Preussrns  altera  G^^chicbtc." 
'*  Ancient  history  of  Prus>ia."  ^o. 
4  vcrfii.  Riga.  This  is  'xwU  knowu 
to  b«  fi  production  of  M.  Koii{ebiie$ 
and  has  rxcited  a  very  lit^ely  interest 
in  Genndny,.not  merely  frotn  the  ta^ 
kn(8  of  the  author^  but  from  the 
mc^rit  of  (he  execution  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  materials.  By  a  cotnbi-* 
nation  of  ^nuaate  circumstances^ 
ho  obttained  access  to  the  secret 
archives  of  Koentgsberg ;  frotiA 
vifliKh  he  has  drawn  a  body  Of  au- 
(hontic  document  of  a  curious  oa- 
turOrf  and  of  great  importance  ill 
their  relation  to  the  early  history  of 
the  nt)rih  of  Europe,  end  especially 
to  the  career  of  theTeutonic  Knights. 
The  work  bits  bden  tranishited  into 
French;  but  the  boldness  of  fbe 
writer'^  notes  is  not  calcdlaled  for 
tbat  meridian,  and  lie  has  given 
great  off trrtce  to  the  courtly  critics. 

"^^  Reiscum  die  Well,  &c."  '*  Voy- 
age round  the  World,  ii)  the  yearl 
t803— 160(>.  By  order  of  his  Ma- 
|iBSty  Alexander  I,  by  the  vessel! 
JN[adeshdas  and  New« ;  comfi^nded 
})f  A.  J.  Krusenstern,  Captain  ifi 
the  Imperial  Navy,  1  voJ.  large  4tt>. 
Petersburg.  From  the  Printing  Of- 
fice of  the  Imperial  Academy."  Two 
editions  o^  this  work  were  published 
•t  the  same  time .  one  in  the  Russian 
'language,  the  otbtr  in  the  German. 
£ach,  when  completed,  will  cocp* 
jpttse  three  volumes,  with  about  a 
'hundred  pl8te$)^  and  a  suficiency  of 
.maps  and  charts.  This  voyage  waa 
mfoKtaoate;,  but.  U  it  almost  the 


ottly  one  of*  the  Icind-u-i^di  1 
has  utidertal^a,  aod  it  has  hence  es« 
ciied  a  cotlsidenable  dfgree  «f  iia> 
tfirest.  Thct  whole  ruiTy  of^'&iana 
coHld  !)0t  'Supply  ships  for  ctie  for* 
pose,  ami  heA^e 'tecoatve  was  had 
to  England;  when  the  V9fo  ^eaads 
mentioned  i:i  Che  title  pagc^  t>o^ 
iiew -named,  v^ere  ^uirchaMd.  for 
1 7,0001-  The  chief  de^gUy  had  it 
an^*ered,  ^Z94m  have  estalsTishod  a 
corafmcinicatfon  bletweea  the  MAem 
and  western  Provi/ioe»  of  ihe'wiMy 
spreading  eosplre  of  Bi»fsa  by  tavtm 
of  the  ocean.  We  shall  reconr  la 
this  auhjcct  Upon  the  appeatfa^ce  of 
the  BObsequ^nt  volumeii. 

Whilst  ^inre  are  tipon  the  aobjeol 
of  Russian  pmdoctioDs  tre  w\l\  ven* 
ture  to  notice  anb^ier,  whieh  has 
been  reganfed  as  one  ot  the.  ttiast 
remarkable  and  interesfiog  pabKva* 
tidna  of  tiie  north  of  EuropiB  ibr  the 
current  year.  It  is  ootitied,  ••  .Ncs* 
tor ;  or<  Russian  Annyb,'  iir  tbo  on* 
ginal  Sclavonian^  compared,  tiAsiia* 
laled,  khd  intfrpreted  |y  Louis 
Schloetzcr,  Professor  of  History  aod 
Polititsin  the  University  of  Oiten* 
bu^g.  M.Schl^etaierwasaaihcaisad 
by  the  Ethpn^H^  Gatharina  16  Jbraw 
op  a  Russian  History  front ;ai^« 
sonal  iHvestigacioA  of  atl^  liy^QOBoat 
atilhentk^'and  oficiene  docomama* 
Thfe  present  4s,  fhetefotv^  cheitonr^ 
snenceMfent  4»f  43i&  ihiit  if  4ttsla« 
bouts;  k  -ts'ile^catcd  'lovfhe  JEa»^ 
pefor  'Akxttfiil^il^/aod  wttt(  tottod.aa 
twelve  volumes.  It  is  entitled  JVes* 
tor^  who  may  be  called  the  Maaco» 
vite  Gregory,  frdm  its  cootainit^  a 
full  eluodatfon  of  the  old  chronicle 
of  the  monk  of  this  name,  iq  ood« 
junction  with  researchea  of  far  man 
importance,  and  especially  la  rei^ard 
to  the  Sclavobian  people,  and  ttie 
Byzan  tine  empire.  We  sball^fialiow 
this  valuable  work  as  it  proceeds. 

**  Storiadelle  Reppobliceltaliaiie^ 
tccJ*    **  History  of  the  Italieo  lie^ 

publics. 
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poUULs>&G»  By  &  Sitmondi/*  The. 
1^  /raoge  of  this  very  el^oorate 
aad  ivolttmiaous  work  we  are  Q^t 
yo(  aaquaintcrd  with.  For  eight  vo- 
Ittii^A  iiowever,  we  can  already.  a&- 
tW0r»  but  ho\.y  tnany  isore  lu»  beyond 
these  we  are  not  abUi  to^  prophecy. 
We  ^n  only  jay  tbat  it  is  a  truly 
valu2^1e>  original,  correct,  clegauti 
and.ai  faraa^mny  be»  impartial  hts«>^ 
tofyv .  We  trvMt  it  will  be  persevered 
in  ftDd  completed ;  but  we  have 
«(M6e  doabtB  wbetber  iropsi  ibe  iuder 
fModentBpirk  ic  eviDcei^  this  wUl  be 
aU^nved.  *      -.       . 

^i  Anoali  di  Geogra&i,  e^i  St^^* 
tica,  &c.'*  ^  AnoaJs  of  Qeograpiiy 
and  Sfcatisijca.  By  J.  Qr^b^rg,  Ge- 
oottu"  Z'Voh-  &vo..^  M«  Graberg  in 
bybrrih  a  Gecmani  b^  Jbas  ^t^tUed 
in.rthe;.LigurWi  EcpuUlpA}  aod  tlie 
very  'Vi|Ui$ible  mnk:  before  .us»  i« 
daawo  ap  ai)d  continood  Mpon  iliio 
adsBirabJe  plan  of  Ihe  *'  EphnHie; 
rides  Gtogrophitiueji  UniveiSfiUeSj* 
publi&h/sd  at  \'C^<ini<fr. 

**  8torui  della  Gneirra  del]'  Inde* 
peadetUa  d^gli  Suti>  &c."  '*  His- 
tory ot'jtbe  War  of  tbi:  ladi^^denca 
D^  the  Uiutcd  Suites  q(  America. 
By 'Charles  ii^Mia,  jx^mber  of  the 
l^(^latijre.  body  of  France^  and  of 
tin.  aeadeoty  9f  Turin."  M.  JBotu 
eofagei  iu  ibis  ondeiiijfiijig  witli  as 
nnich  ardour  for  the  .^ose  of  Ait^H 
rka  a«  ibe  .  Americans  li^eoiseives 
ooHld  /Wish  for,  aod  with  as  .muob 
^ruithaudiir^pmof  OMidas  c9aJie« 


119  tremble  for  himself.  Where  this 
work  was  printed  we  know  oot. 

Frorn  America,  to  .wbicl\  tbe  pre- 
ceding article  has  conducted  us,  we 
have  veceived  among  otlier  works, 
which  wc  must  defer  noticing  for 
y/^i  of  space  till  our  next  Register^ 
"  The  Works'  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, comprii^iug  his  mo^t  importaot 
official  Ucports«  an  improved  edition 
•of.  tbt3  Federalist,  &c.  in  ibree  vo- 
lume*. New  York.'  These  must 
evar  be  bigbly  rcvefed  by  ^  oooot 
try  i&»^  .which  they .  were  .pro4iicc<i^; 
tlie  first,  as  some  of  the  isaost  loot 
m^ntous  'Of  Its  «tate  arcbiA'4?)»,;;an4 
the  iMSt  ss  ibc  periodical  p:)pqr  thai 
ei^yaliy  6^t  the  people  to  a  paiiiotif 
ajxl  eycotu^lly  a  AriMinphant  design^ 
aiKi  the  .govern  mfn.t  to  (he  oboiccof 
a  pic^ina^iicnt  (if  it  should-,  be  p<^» 
mnoent)  constitution- 

.*'  Spe«^  of  I  he  Hon.  Jridtcs-  Em* 
mqlet  in  >he  House  of  Represent 
ladves  ol'  tlie  United  Statqs,  Feb.  6^ 
ISWt  in  re^tion  tothe  Qon-iaterf 
course."  With  this  do$crv«dJly  cc^ 
kbratcd  Anti-Gnllican  speech  ,mos| 
of  our  readers  ar<^  alrrady  acqupiotcii 
by  tl^  newfipapers,  and  thosp  whf 
are  not»  bane  lost  a  treat  which  will 
oot.sooo  return  to  them« 

"  letters  on  France  and  ji^ngland/' 
There  can  be  no<doub.;  from  whose 
pen  ihpse  proceed  ^^  they  fspoiv^e  i^ 
strong  language  (he  argometil of  th# 
preceding ;  aod  are  unqocAlionabl/ 
from  the  able  pen  of  .jVIr.  Widsh. 
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J1'  LA^ciFmr  we  are  tku^t  fA 
infer  CiMitf  there  Hre  nofw  in  G^rmlrti^ 
ten  thooMndtt^o  hoiNlred  ited^forty 
tbree  autli<>j:s;'.{is11  of  healtiy  and  ipi- 
rttis  each  of  whom  (mblisbes  at  Ic^st 
once  a  3rear.  In^  report^  made  not 
long  dnce  fo'  the  Fhnich  IkMtFmte 
0poo  ^tfae  ^b}|bet  ofGermah  sMItdr- 
ibip,  it  is'Sfatedi  that  fn  thef^rpturt- 
ment  6f  ^incfcnt  Kiertlufe  didtac, 
tooi^  than  five'  hundred  irorks  have 
been  ^IHhed  wikhin^be  kal  (bfet 
yean.  Yet  we  do  not  find  that  thil 
detMurtnieh't  has  a  right  to  ^Mnr any 
Inperiotitf  oii  the  leore  of  Indnstiy 
nfe^'anjrbtfaef.  Among  the  tnoi^ 
HiptlVAting  and  fathienabfe  ta  iht 
iMiter  ]^«xSftjctldn§,  we  toiay  metftlo6 
m.^oi^^'M  tiew  noveti  eotl^tl^^ 
•^^filedthfe  AttrBCtioo«',»'*-it«e  titld, 
C6  adb^  a  ^lleqoiil  itrm;  k'lNtH^g, 
but  it  irnM  a  barren  tiHtf,  for  the 
lotermi' it'HttiU  knoit  io.      '  • 

In'dippinjs  into  thedaitiidat  ^RFtUte 
that  are  nowhi  the  act  ef  poMlsbing 
fa  etrmmyf,  vre  observe  that  M. 
'Heyneii  ttDI  albwly  pmeeedlAt  with 
b!f  MMOn  of  Ho(i)er-^«to^Iy  in- 
deed; ibr 'he  hii  now  been:  Iftbbaring 
lot*  nc^rl/  twenty  ytan,  iiiid  the 
OdyMf,' it 'Well  af  many  Of  bis 
•fiHiller'  t^eees,  itioaatna  yet  m  be 
brought  ibrward.  M.  Giei^g  has 
^p«A>lMhed-bl«  second  volumte  of  hts 
new  edition  of  Ovtd*a  'Metamor- 
phosH;  vanetai€  kctionis  notitqtto ; 
in  which  we  are  ^ad  to  find  that' be 


issttH  si»llME!«^nfMis1n  B&t^jMftty 

tioh  of  the  (ejctasin  tfib  ]^MMIfeg 

volnm^,  and  Htscoverf '  as  ftkif^'ian* 

tion-  to^ai^oid  ilite  errors'  ikiliilAiftffi^il 

1^  himin  h{k  j^rior  «bttbii^'OP.fbb 

worir-,  whkffr^as  Bttfc  tnoWHMrf* 

careless  rtprfnt  of  'BdWIb^fri.  •  'Wo 

cannot  beshnv  equal  praia6  tt^ttcBT. 

Kttina^l^  edftioti  of  Prbpki^cB,<IW> 

fessoTasbiB  i^f  filo^tietlOe  IhdJ^^ 

try,  and  Ss  we  have  nridcntdbd  iafUif^ 

led  forhts  talents  in  both'tbe6e;d«|ia^« 

hi<^rts  in'hi^'owff  country^    lo  ^6ie&t 

attemptis  a^vMUkimtM  he^^tfs-inade 

confusion  wot^   confounded ^^=^hls 

criticises  ire   smalt,   dhd '  km^^ki 

those  wbldi  we  trave  notice^/^mt 

tmdistingaiUied-l^  a  IdM  ^  UM^ 

ifers  of  most  kSn^.  *   "    *"^'.^  ■  •'• 

TT  e  bifVc  t^nVod  tno  iasf  tiHiMal 

report  t>f  the  see&nd'  ^I»M  -of  *tbb 

French  f  Mttbt^  edn«rinl^  W<ifiM- 

tyslsof  the^^bOurs  of  <th<^^ehf.*(']»6 

only  piip^tb^rocedH  tolttof)»lOllfl- 

netit  QM^t;  ilf  M;  Len^Ajud^  "^ffi^ 

iRsci^  ii^'  fit'  JffA^ME^-^^4¥^te  >b 

worfcbf  d^p  research/ in^cdta^riliH 

a  cufious  eoliedion  ^  ftKHs.TWu 

especially  In  r^afd  td'thb'VWibte 

and  liverage  opnleocse,  ot^'iHtftef  Im 

dioerity oFit^  inhabitants.  '^AQimC' 

he  <Mtrf^;'**  #as  onisofthvrmsit 

opblent  toTfibbilsKb^  rUfakMMMsf 

Gfececi  andytit  poM«  ^t^if  ^«l(£- 

pared  iK^b  the  ftoOMii:  rripttSlfor^r 

even  ^#M-th«i  least  tooMeilriUe 

states  of  liodeNf'Evf^/t'*  ft^iild 

fo  nb  ttfigHifii«ei«Mtfiim,^bilt  cttUd 

not 
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not  have  been  a  very  tine  city.  The 
lipases  of  Mtltlades  and  Themis* 
todes  did  not  differ  from  those  of 
obacure  cttitens.  Hie  city  con* 
tained  ten  tboaitand  bouses,  bnti  to 
general,  of  so  Httle  value,  that  many 
sold  for  half  a  talent,  Ll^Si,  sterling) 
and  some  for  ^inuch  less.  That  of 
Socrates,  with  all  its  furniture,  was 
worth  but  6f9  minttf,  m>r  less  than 
301.  The  property  of  a  very 
wealthy  citizen,  Crisobolus,  was  esti- 
naled  at  oiic  handrec)  ^ip^  as  much. 
Th^^ebraled  and  extensive  garden 
«f  EpHiurus,  wlMch  cpntaiped  a  fine 
i^UMery  <k  oUvefs,  c»st  eighty  mitas^ 
Us^  thnt}  4Q0U  In  jfine,  in  the  time 
of  Lf^sias  a  ^ery  banckoaie  house 
could  bc.purchaj^ed  in -the  city  foe 
6|fy  mina?,  or  aboqt^OLj  and  a 
m^  was  held  to  posseas  a  conipe*- 
te^ey  when  he  had  m  income  of 
twe^tyHwo  wioaei,..  ies^  iliau  801. 
stfirl^g.  The  Atbeni^i^  liyrd  spar 
ctngly*  Mutton  cost  in.  tjie  time  of 
^i^^bout  iUtee^  PQAce^  beef  half 
M  crown,  .  A  medipuMts  of  corn 
^ab$a4  si|c  bushels}' sold, for  eighteen 
p^ice.  The  price  ofvpiipviflons  rose 
after  the  time  ef  Solon,*  but  jiever  to 
any  great  heigh t.r  .Qonpn,  ^ne  of 
li^p.^^fealthiest  «f  |he  JiLbcnian  lead- 
<9n,  \lc^  progeny,  oii-  1^1$  death 
amovuQbtii^  ^  $)rty  taiont^,  about 
:Ji\000l.  st^erliag.  .  Akibiadeft.inhc- 
^tiMc^v  iaige  fortunei  w^s  for  ^ve 
.y^n*  at,  ^be.  head.c^  tba  arn>ies> 
jjevi^drhcavier  iCpoM(ibutioaa' than  .any 
^ofi '  4be  g!eneralS|  ^  ^nd  ■ .  aciir9n  beleas 
-jB^r  ^fealised  a-  fbrti^oe ^that  w^s 
-<^l€i|Jtak|c4ia(  the.  .utin^t  at  more 
tt^^<^eb«Hidredta]Lenta«  The  or^ 
xlJAMy  rate  of  interest  .was  /li^^/ye 
peFvOeiit,  :but  ift  wa$  seldom  that  the 
^^fins^k^9,^w9W  satisf  edt  with  this. 
7here  wau^  no  legal.  liautatiQu,  .and 
<<;opf«qoenUy  no  nsory  in  the  eye  pf 
vUli^  I1W4 :  1 1  was  not  unoominon  for . 
.IfaiNi^  tor  ta^  twenty«fpnr,  thirty*- 
ii%  Of- '^<il  iarqr^g^^  per  cent^ 


and  many  usurets  doubled  tfaetr  ca- 
pital in  four  days. 

Whilst  we  are  /upon  the  subject 
of  foreign  societies  we  will  just 
i|p|9^f » 'With  tome  degree  of  plea* 
snre,  the  promising  appearance  of 
the /JiEbiladelpU^  Society  for  pro- 
motin^  AgiKcuitute.  The  second 
volume  pf  its  "  Memoirs,*'  pub* 
lishedtn  thecovrenl  ftaiti  fan  just 
reaehed  us;  and  it  contains  various 
judicious  and  spirited  oommunica* 
tian^ oD'd^erent  aobifif tf 4n; bur 
bandry  aod  rural  affajo.  .Mr^^Ltft^ 
and  J)dr.  Peters  aefem  ■  to.  beS  ^aaongst 
the- most,  use^centribtfktor^     . 

Such  ia  the  rapidity  with,  which 
ei^ery^  thing  of  real.  ^t3terj»st  re^ 
ceived  from  the  mother  cpuQti;y.ia 
now  circulated  in  Aiverica*  tba( 
amengtbe  literary and-bV'S'^^pM'c^ 
wopks  of  Great  Britain^  wq  find  ai^ 
American  edition  of  the  Xiic.  of 
Loud  Cbarlem!ont>  wlijci^.W  oalj 
been  published  in  the.j^ufrci^t  ^^^ 
in  our  own oonntiy.       1.  •*      ,•  ,? 

Among  the  classi(Ct|l  works,  Wy 
editftl  in  France*  we  have  to  nolicf 
'  a  very  aplendid  monuontfit  of  typor  , 
graphy  dedicated  to '' Napoleon  t^ 
Qreat/;  ^xmsisjjng  of  She  WorkSj^ 
Hon^ir»  in  .  thre^  vo]«ig»qv  ^<W 
folio,  .e9ch  CQUf isting  q(  ^fc^him% 
Hred^ftseventy.pagey  faf.  ^auatep^f 
•Tram  lihe  mos^  m^ifi€«ff  t^^pii^%  j^ 
this  time  in.  ihe^unitPli^'  ^J^'K^P 
fi(iean  pf  Sodoni.of  Pen^fi^,,  Ji^ar- 
tist.eQaf>loyed  six.yc^rs  il^  hU.prfipiu- 
mionat  iod  the  p0mipg.f9cq:ipi|^ 
^eigbteep  n»pnthf,.vAfi?j:i.^ynM*if* 
ycKHix.  npt  more  )tba|>  oyB^)hM4)driQ^ 
^nd.feffty.cqriea.  w^wic/kwfIs*^  o|^ 
Tb&cppy  present^.  t<»}iiV>IaH)erij|^ 
Majtrsty'  U^upo;^  vc4h(m«A>^u^li^ 
briUianey  aUogftbeI;^  i^i^r^lMlied- 
a,he,t?|xt  fca^.  been  ditig^nt^  supe^ 
intended  by  the  p)i»t  4is^^g^^abcd 
HeUcmiafs  io  Italy,. andtfBWacted  bj^ 
,a.fp<iipari8on  of  all  *  the.  most. a]^ 
■^roWl'rea<^gs«:       .  v^  . 

AmeHf 
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^  Aip09f 'the  .tfsmbrtiont  of>  the 
classics ^wc  have  .to  ootice  a  vorj 
excellent  ventan  of  Livjr  bj  M  iDu- 

,  :**  Giosiaw  4e  .ULaogup  Ee« 
maoe/*:  ^2  ''  A  Gigfioaiy.  of  th« 
1109191^  MWM^i  f:o[a|aied|frpm 
M$$.'Ui  Ih^  Jmfiecial  library,  aod 
ftom  tiie  b^t  prioted  books  oa:  the 
lul]jo(^  i;  epBjtaiping  the  ciyvaoh^y 
eod^igplficationof  worcb  DscdrfiDni 
thi^  dbreollf  -to  the  sliiteeoth.  c^» 
tiHiea'«ki^lu&ively»  with  ^uoieroui 
eiUHVtples.  clewed  from  tbe:  saoie 
i(}ttr4iQB,  oiidpreoeded  by  a  discourse 
%^  the  -origin/  progress,  aiitil  variai- 
l40oa  of  jche  F«c»ch  language*  ^e* 
dicated  to-  bis  Majesty  Joseph  J^SLf 
po\pcmt  Kin^af  Napiea  aiui  Sicily* 
<%  J.  fi.. B.RoqueforU"  Parts,  iaiO;^« 
ft  ¥o]».  Bvo^  Sach  i»  the  eiteci  o£ 
tbciiucrfjict  between  tbe^aomineni 
a&d  ou«.9WO  country,  that  the  above 
ks»  bat.joat  reaeMi  uji>.  tboegh 
pfin^ecV  upwaids  of  tiH«e>}<ear5'ago*. 
'Ibis  wm.befouod-a  useful  w^ark  ^ 
oux  «w«-  b^icit^le^^er.rQadeira.  and 
^^JirQiEt> :««  well  as  to  the  antiqua* 
rira'of  France;  far  xb^  Upf^9gjp0£ 
tbe  old  Engliiih  ebronacles  and  ro* 
tnanoe- writers  has  a  strong  affinity 
to  that  of  tbe  French  writers  of  tbe 
■aikie  period.  The  editor  docs  net 
undertake  to  give  all  the  words  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
in  quest  ion,  bnt  he  deems  carefoily 
to  have  seleoted  those  that  are  most 
difficulty  and  ntiost  need  an  int»r«- 
pietation.  **  I«vet»ture  to  affirm," 
ebsjerres  hc»i'  that  ibis  glossary  con* 
tains  at  least  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  articles  more  than  are  to 
lie  found  in  any  work  of  the  same 
kind.  I  have  taken  them  in  a  fp-eat 
measure  from  the  most  ancient  MSS^ 
in  otfr  laogQagej  and  to  the  greater 
|iert  0f  the  artkies  have  added  xnm 
•r  morei|QOtatioas,  in  order  to  cor*- 
fpborale  the.  sense  which  I  affix  to 
each.**  Tbe  preliminary  disooorae^ 
9fUeh  traces  tbe  origini  progress. 


and  variattooa-^  ibe  FvB^ikfh 

guage,.  coatainff  some  cofioiii  <^ 
valoafble  a^k^ttec;^  Tbe  editor. 4m 
i)ot«ini:iiAe.ti>  a  Cfskic  ^ri^Dy!an4 
appears  to  toeal^.the  ebbora|e>t^ 
scpanerwhat  faaic^l  opinion,  jefi- J4 
I^eraon  wUh  somewhat  too  logch 
levity:  and .  ^oniempt.  JDulais  ,^ 
imported  thi^.work^  •  ■  « 
.  "  £ssai  d*poe  Histoiredes  BAVi>* 
lutioHs/*  4se.  ""  $ketcb  of  ;vUistQiy 
of  tbe^Reiteliitions  u^biob  hwretakm 
place  ia  the  S^iflaces  ^^  f^  Arts^ 
£com  the  he«Qi0  lo  our  own  limes. 
By.  G.  P.  de.  Roi^QVMfcj.  Sab  Pwfoct 
pf  I)ole>"  3.*oia*  Qvo,  IQil.s P^ris. 
Xhiis  workprosepjts^  bird's.eye,view« 
limited  #«4  iuiperfect  ifideeds  but 
slill  iiMcnestiog,  of  the  prpgreiH  of 
the  bucfan  isi^lud,  aud  of  iheiubangies 
ibu  liave  ukm  place  injhe  ata^je^ 
the  fi^ienees  and  tbe  arts^  is  diffinfot 
ages  of  the  world*  It. is  divided^int^ 
periods^  which  weife  suggested  1^ 
the  great  i]eyoltitiooa.of  empii^j^  ia 
more  ntoderu  tioops^  kQw^ffner^  |h6 
author  coosi4ex£d.  eireiy  cenUiif  t>f 
itself,  it  fi  a  very^pieaaiQg«;r4C|g^ 
nious,  ia«tFi^€Cive»  and,  .as  fax  e^^M 
ha\^  pr^Qciv^,  acoqiate.pcr^itiff^ 
ance^  aod  as  such  we  camesdy  re- 
commend a  translation  of  it  into  our 
own  tongue.  It  may  be  had  at 
Dulau's,  who  has  imported  it. 

**  Mnsee  des  Monomeos/'  &c. 
^'  The  Museum  Cff  French  Mono- 
men  ts,  or  an  historical  and  chrooo^ 
logical  description  of  the  marble  aod 
bronzeSt&tues,  Bas-reiiefs and  Tombs 
of  celebrated  Men  aod  Women,  il* 
histrative  of  a  histoiy  of  Ecance  and 
of  the  &rts.  With  a  dissertation  an 
tbe  costume  of  each  oentory,  an  «]• 
phabetical  and  analytical .  table  sf 
oontentSi  and  various  engravings. 
By  Aleaander  Lenoir,  Adrnmittratar 
of  tbe  Maseura  of  French  Mono* 
mcBta."  Vol.  V.  8vo.  "We  eoogm* 
tulate  the  vei^  tndefitigiUe  .end 
learned  editor^oi^  ^sJhaviDe>atlei)glk 
brought  this  valuable  and  labonoua 
product  km 
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pro4udtM)h  'to  a  cotidttslfyn.  It  Is 
«jljaUy  <?urious  and  iwfrreatrng :  \vc 
o^\y  lainciK  that  the  Hipptint  dfisjn 
ftf'ihC'day  shobld  bccdsionalljr  show 
rwelf  Ihroogh  his  rennJirt^s,  and  dis- 
cover" fbe  awful  cmi*tem]it  in  which, 
m  cfiinjiinction  wii  h  too  many  of  his 
feJfow*  scavnns,  he  thinks 'it  right  to 
hold  the  Christian  Script i>res :  to 
justff^'  this  observation,  it  is  only 
ncc-^sary  to  quote  from  him  the  fol- 
loVing  apophtfeesrm  I  "  the  dogma 
of  d  fntuif  stflte,**  ^ayd  he,  **  is  odc 
df  the  most  fiital  errors  which  has 
hjfeiTfeil  the  hnmnn  race  T*    , 

Ol-  the  lighter  productions  that  be 
long  to  the  present  chapter,  we  have 
seen  but  few  thar  havr  nmoh  amased 
or  entertained  us.  The  most  popular 
poem  sfill  crmtinues  to  t)e  '•  La  P.ir- 
fhencide,'*  which,  however,  is  only 
a  translation  from  the  German  of 
M.  J  Ragresen,  and  of  which  we 
have  already  given  an  eccouiH  in  a 
preceding  volume.  In  the  original 
this  poem  is  written  in  hexanieters; 
the  Frffrfch  version  is  lO  prose.  M. 
Gibgnene,  a  Memberof  the  National 
InrstitBte,  has  devoted  his  time  to  the 
ptibrrcatioD  of  a  volume  of  Fables^ 


which  are  ccrtatnT>'po<«^saftfl'of  ^ise 
and  spirit,  •  though  ndt  rtueb-oii* 
giilftlity.  '  ;       I  J   -  •" 

Among  the  novel?!  bf  th^'  yt», 
one  of  the  best  is  cwitled- ^''La 
Nrfiivelle  Arcadie:**— *^'l%e  Nfew 
Arcac^h  :  or  the  Interiar  of  the  ff^vb 
Famihrs.  -By  Augusta'La  Fentaitte.^ 
4  Vols  Ihis,  however,  though  Wtit- 
ten  in  Frefich;  i*  printed  «it  Golbumi 
and  is  drawn  iip  in  the  ti>oat  out- 
rugeous  cwtume  of  Gt-r|jHi?n'  chara«» 
ters  and  rooraJs,  and  philos^ophism.' 
/•  Lettres  d'Emilie  de  Montvei^;'* 
&c.  *•  I^ttere  of  Emily  of  Mont^ 
vers,  and  Paulina  of  Gastellatfe;  by 
Mad.  iJuvalj*'  though  offering  no 
great  novelty  of  fable,  is  written 
with  ease^nnd  sprig htliness,  and  has/ 
in  our  judgment,  far  xr\6!^€f  mttit 
than  the  preceding.'  Among  the 
tales  of  tlie  year  we  may  notice  wi*h 
approbation  Madame  Montdiea^a 
•*  Anecdotes  Sent!  men  tales  5;  and 
among  the  romances,  the  '*  Tige 
de  Myrtle  et  BeBt<»i  de  'Ro<«fi  f*'^ 
«  Sprig  of  Myrtle  art4  the  Roie- 
bod,"  intended  as  a  paucgyrifc  ttpoqr 
the  icnpeiial  pair. 
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